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PREFACE 


In  this  Dante  Dictionary  I  have  made  an  attempt  to  bring  tc^ether,  in 
a  convenient  and  concise  form,  such  information  as  is  available  concerning  the 
various  persons  and  places  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  works  of  Dante 
(i.  e.  in  the  Divina  Commedia,  the  Canzoniere,  the  Vita  Nuava^  the  Convivio^ 
the  De  Vulgari  Eloqucntia,  the  De  Monarchia,  the  Epistolae^  the  Eclogae^  and 
the  Quaestio  de  Aqua  ct  Terra ^  as  printed  in  the  Oxford  Dante*).  I  have 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  present  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
researches.  This  has  been,  in  not  a  few  cases,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  numerous  articles  on  Dantesque 
subjects  published  in  Italy  make  their  appearance  in  more  or  less  ephemeral 
periodicals.  For  this  reason  I  have  been  obliged  occasionally  to  accept  my 
information  at  second  hand,  through  the  medium  of  one  or  other  of  the 
special  Dante  publications,  such  as  the  Giornale  Dantesco^  the  Bullettino  della 
Societd  Dantesca  Italiana^  and  the  like.  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  suppose 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  every  instance  in  bringing  my  articles  wholly  *  up  to 
date'^  In  extenuation  of  any  shortcomings  in  this  respect  I  can  only  plead 
the  wide  extent  of  the  field  which  has  had  to  be  explored,  and  the  'quel 
d'Adamo ',  as  Dante  puts  it,  '  I'incarco  della  carne  d'Adamo  *,  beneath  which 
the  energies  of  even  the  most  ardent  explorers  will  sometimes  fls^. 

A  few  kindred  subjects  have  been  included  with  the  proper  names,  such 
as  the  denominations  of  the  several  classes  of  sinners,  &c.,  and  of  the  various 
heavens,  &c.,  mentioned  in  the  Divina  Commedia  (e.  g.  AccidiosI,  IpocritI, 
Traditori ;  Cielo  Stellato,  Rosa  Celestiale) ;  certain  personifications  and  titles 
(e  g.  Aqtiila,  Pellicano ;  Archimandrita,  Savio) ;  the  titles  of  books  quoted  by 
Dante  (e.  g.  AeaeiM,  Btblcm,  De  Regimiae  Prtnclpum) ;  and  so  on  ^. 

*  Tutu  it  Oftre  di  Dantt  Aligkieri,  nMOvamente  rivtdute  net  testo  dal  Dr.  E.  Moore,  com  ImJite  M 
Somi  Fropri  e  lUiU  Cost  iSotaMi,  com/^lato  da  Ptf^t  Toynbcc.  Oxford,  1894  (tecood  edition,  1897). 
The  cooTCDience  0/  ibit  edition  for  the  pnrpoMes  of  reference  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

*  I  have  been  Mc  in  a  few  cases  to  add  refSerence^  to  important  articles  which  appeared  while  this 
work  wai  ptsstof  through  the  press. 

*  A  m  of  thcfc  '  notable  matters '  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Tolamc  ;Tahle  ixxt). 
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I  have  appended  sundry  genealogical  and  chronological  tables  ^  (with  an 
index  *)  in  illustration  of  the  numerous  historical  allusions  in  Dante's  works. 
Also,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  do  not  happen  to  be  provided  with 
the  Oxford  Dante,  I  have  given  an  index  of  first  lines  (in  both  alphabetical 
and  numerical  order)  in  the  Canzoniere  ^  and  comparative  tables  of  the  chapter- 
divisions  in  the  De  Monarchia^  adopted  respectively  in  the  editions  of  Witte 
(followed  by  the  Oxford  Dante),  Fraticelli,  and  Giuliani.  I  have,  further,  to 
facilitate  reference,  supplied  an  index  of  such  English  or  Anglicised  names  as 
differ  in  form  from  the  Italian  or  Latin,  with  cross-references  to  the  latter  ^ 
e.g.  Apulia  [Puglia],  Elbe  [Albia],  Ephialtes  [Fialte],  Jesse  [Isai],  Phaethon 
[Fetonte],  Uzzah  [Oza],  and  the  like. 

The  idea  of  this  work  was  originally  suggested  by  the  Vocabolario  Dantesco 
of  L.  G.  Blanc  ®.  This  invaluable  handbook,  however,  deals  with  the  Divina 
Comnudia  only,  and,  as  its  title  implies,  includes  the  vocabulary  of  the  poem 
as  well  as  the  articles  (necessarily  very  brief)  on  the  proper  names.  Blanc's 
book  was  followed  twenty  years  later  by  the  Dizionario  della  Divina  Commedia 
of  Donato  Bocci ',  a  useful  work,  but  marred  by  the  introduction  of  a  great 
deal  of  irrelevant  matter,  especially  in  the  historical  articles,  which,  by  a  strange 
freak  on  the  part  of  the  author,  are  brought  down  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  1865  appeared  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Manuale  Dantesco  of  Jacopo 
Ferrazzi,  which  were  followed  by  a  fourth  volume  in  1871,  and  by  a  fifth  in 
1877  ®.  This  work  (of  which  the  four  last  volumes  bear  the  sub-title  of  Eficiclo- 
pedia  Dantesco)  contains  a  mass  of  useful  information  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  Dante.  Its  value,  however,  as  a  book  of  reference  is  seriously  impaired 
by  the  total  absence  of  method  in  the  arrangement  of  the  material,  as  well 
as  by  the  fact  that  the  indices  appended  to  the  several  volumes  are  of  the 
most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  description.  In  the  comprehensive  Dizionario 
Dantesco  of  Giacomo  Poletto  ^  an  attempt  is  made  for  the  first  time  systemati- 
cally to  cover  the  whole  range  of  Dante's  writings.  The  chief  value  of  this 
work  lies  in  the  author's  acquaintance  with  scholastic  theology.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately very  incomplete ;  and,  owing  to  the  grave  inaccuracies  and  mis- 
references  with  which  it  abounds,  it  must  be  used  with  great  caution. 

Of  these  works  I  have  availed  myself  to  such  limited  extent  as  the  scheme 
of  the  present  volume  would  allow.  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging my  obligations  to  them. 

*  Tables  i-xxxi.            *  Table  xxxviii.  *  Table  xxxii.            *  Table  xxxiii.             »  Table  xxxvi. 

•  Vocabolario  Dantesco^  ou  Dictionnaire  Critique  ei  Reusonni  cU  la  Divine  Com/die  de  Dante 
Allighieri^  par  L.  G.  Blanc.  Leipsic,  1852.  An  Italian  translation  by  G.  Carbone  was  pablished  at 
Florence  in  1859;  ^^  edition,  iS^iiS. 

'  Dizionario  Storico^  Geografico^  Universale^  della  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri^  contenente  la 
Biografia  dei  Personaggij  la  Notizia  dei  P<un,  e  la  Spiegazione  delle  Cose  pik  difficili  del  Sacro  Poema, 
opera  di  Donato  Bocci.  Turin,  1873.  A  brief  Biographical  Guide  to  the  Divina  Commedidty  by  Frances 
Locock,  appeared  in  the  next  year  (London,  1874^ 

•  Manuale  Dantesco  del  Prof.  Giuseppe  Jacopo  Ferrazzi.     5  vols.     Bassano,  1865-77. 

*  Ditionario  Dantesco  di  quanto  si  contiene  nelle  Opere  di  Dante  Allighieriy  con  richiami  cdla 
Somma  Teologica  di  S.  Tommaso  dT  Aquino^  coW  Ulustrasione  dei  nomiproprt  mitologici^  storici^  geografici, 
e  delle  questioni pik  controverse,  comptlato  dot  Prof.  D.  Giacomo  Poletto.     7  vols.     Siena,  1885-7. 
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PREFACE 

A  few  weeks  before  the  completion  of  my  own  work  Dr.  Scartazzini  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  Encidopedia  Daniesca  ^  ;  of  this  book  it  is  not  my 
province  to  speak  here. 

My  obligations,  as  far  as  modern  commentaries  on  the  Divina  Commedia 
are  concerned,  arc  chiefly  to  those  of  Dr.  Scattazzini  -  and  Prof.  Casini  ^,  to  the 
latter  of  which  especially  I  am  greatly  indebted.  1  have  also  made  frequent 
use  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Butlers  notes  to  his  English  version  of  Dante's  poem*  ;  and 
I  have  found  much  valuable  information  in  Mr.  W.  W.  Vernon's  carefully 
compiled  volumes  on  the  Inferno  and  Purgatorio  ^. 

Of  the  mediaeval  commentaries  I  have,  for  general  purposes,  made  most 
frequent  reference  to  that  of  Benvenuto  da  Imola  (in  the  handsome  edition 
for  which  Dante  students  are  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  Mr,  Vernon  ^\ 

In  the  case  of  local  allusions  I  have,  where  possible,  given  the  preference 
to  the  commentator  best  qualified  by  circumstances  of  birth  or  residence  to 
supply  the  required  information  {as,  for  instance,  to  Jacopo  della  Lana  and 
Benvenuto  for  Bologna,  to  Francesco  da  Buti  for  Pisa,  and  so  on).  The  con- 
temporary chronicles  of  Giovanni  Villani  ^  and  Dino  Compagni  ^  have  also,  of 
course,  been  in  constant  requisition* 

To  attempt  to  enomerate  here,  even  in  the  most  summary  manner,  the  host 
of  other  authorities  made  use  of  in  the  course  of  the  work  (the  majority  of 
them  '  scritti  danteschi '  published  in  the  form  of  fugitive  pieces)  would  be  to 
trench  on  the  province  of  the  bibliographer^,  and  would  prove  almost  as  onerous 
an  undertaking  as  the  proverbial  *doppiar  degli  scacchi/  References  to  the 
most  important  authorities,  however,  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places  tn  the 
body  of  the  Dictionary. 

As  regards  Dante*s  prose  works,  I  have  had  for  the  most  part  to  break  new 
ground,  the  help  al^brded  by  the  few  existing  commentaries  being,  as  a  rule,  of 
the  scantiest.  The  results  of  my  own  researches,  which  are  necessarily  given 
only  in  brief  in  the  Dictionary^  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in 
Romania,  the  Giornah  Siorico  deli  a  Letieratura   lialiana,  the   Academy,  the 

^  Dr.  G-  A.  Scartazzini :  Enciclopedi^  Dantesca—Dizwnario  critico  e  ragmtattf  di  ^uanto  eomerne  ia 
Vita  e  U  Optrt  di  Daute  AlighUri.  Vol.  i.  A-L,  Milan,  1896.  Vol.  ii.  (Parte  prima)  M-R,  Milaa, 
1S98. 

■  La  Ditnna  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri^  riveduta  nel  testo  e  commtntaia  da  G.  A.  Scartazzini. 
4  Vols.     Leipzig,  1874-90.     Ediiionc  Minaret  Milan,  1893  ;  second  edition,  1896. 

'  La  Divina  Commedia  di  DatUe  AUghieri^  con  il  commento  di  Tommaso  Casmi.  (4ta  edizione,) 
Hafence.  1896. 

•  The  Hell  J  Purgatory  ^  ami  Paradise  of  LMnti  AUghieri,  edited  with  TranslatioH  ami  Azotes  by 
Arthur  John  BuUer.     3  vols.     London,  1880-92. 

•  Readings  on  the  Inferno  and  Purgatorio  of  Dante ^  chiefly  based  on  the  Commentary  of  Benvenuto  da 
Imolay  by  the  Honble,  WiUiam  Warren  Vernon.     4  vols,     London,  1889-97. 

•  Bentvenuti  de  Rambaldis  de  Imola  Comentum  super  Danth  Aldigherii  Comoediam,  num  primtim 
integre  in  lucem  editum,  sumpiibus  Guilielmi  Warren  Vernon,  curante  Jacobo  Philippo  Lacaita.  5  voU. 
Florence.  1S87, 

'  The  edition  used  is  that  in  8  vols-  published  at  Florence  (II  Magheri)  in  1823. 

•  Dine  Compagni  e  la  sua  Cronica^  per  Isidore  del  Limgo.     a  vols.     Florence,  1879. 

•  What  promises  to  be  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  Dante  literature  is  in  coarse  of  preparation  by 
Mr,  T.  W.  Kochi  Librarian  of  the  Dante  Collection  recently  presented  by  Mr,  \Villard  Fiske  to  the  Cornell 
Uaivcisity  Library  (U.S.A*), 
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Athenaeumy  the  Reports  of  tlu  Cambridge  {US. A.)  Dante  Society,  and  other 
periodicals,  to  which  references  are  supplied  as  occasion  arises. 

I  am  indebted  for  valuable  assistance  on  special  points  to  several  Oxford 
friends,  members  of  the  Oxford  Dante  Society,  among  whom  I  may  mention 
the  Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall  (Rev.  Dr.  E.  Moore),  the  Rector  of  Exeter 
College  (Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Jackson),  the  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History 
(Mr.  F.  York  Powell,  of  Oriel  College),  the  Quain  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture at  University  College,  London  (Mr.  W.  P.  Ker,  of  All  Souls*  College),  Mr. 
Edward  Armstrong,  of  Queen's  College,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Shadwell,  of  Oriel 
College,  and  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer,  of  Exeter  College. 

In  the  verification  of  Dante's  numerous  quotations  from  classical  writers 
and  from  Scripture  I  have  been  largely  helped  by  the  exhaustive  indices  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Moore,  and  recently  published  in  the  first  series  of  his  Studies  in 
Dante^.  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  acknowledge- 
ments to  Dr.  Moore  for  his  generosity  in  allowing  me  the  use  of  'advanced 
sheets '  of  these  indices,  whereby  I  was  enabled  to  check,  and  in  many  cases  to 
supplement,  my  own  reference-lists. 

I  must  also  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  Keeper  of  Printed  Books 
(Dr.  Richard  Gamett),  and  the  Keeper  of  Coins  (Dr.  Barclay  V.  Head),  at  the 
British  Museum,  who  have  courteously  supplied  me  with  information  on  subjects 
connected  with  their  respective  departments ;  as  well  as  to  Bodley  s  Librarian 
at  Oxford  (Mr.  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson),  the  Librarian  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Library  (Mr.  F.  Jenkinson),  M.  Gaston  Raynaud  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale 
at  Paris,  Professor  Pic  Rajna  of  Florence,  and  Professor  Rodolfo  Renier  of 
Turin,  for  services  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  to  various  writers  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  (ninth  edition)  and  in  Dr.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

I  may  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  I  hope  to  deal  later  with  the  Vocabulary 
of  the  Divina  Commedia,  Catizoniere^  Vita  Nuova^  and  Convivio — 

Se  tanto  Uyoro  in  bene  assommi  I 

PAGET   TOYNBEE. 

DoRNEY  Wood,  Bucks. 
August  23,  1897. 


*j,j*  A  few  corrections  and  additions  which  were  too  late  for  insertion  in  the 
body  of  the  work  will  be  found  under  the  heading  of  Corrigenda  et  Addenda 
on  pp.  564-5. 


1  Studiis  in  DanU.  First  Series :  Scripture  and  Classical  Authors  in  Dante.  By  Edward  Moore, 
D.D.  Oxford,  1896.  I  have  also  availed  myself  of  the  labours  of  Mauucchelli  in  this  department  for  the 
Convivio,  and  of  those  of  Witte  for  the  De  Monorchia, 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS. 


A.T. 

QuanHo  de  Aqua  et  Terra. 

A.V. 

Auikoriud  Version. 

B. 

Beatrice  (in  the  D.C.). 

BdL 

BaUaia. 

Canx. 

Camwne. 

Cent. 

CttUury. 

Conv. 

Cmvivio. 

D. 

Dante. 

D,C. 

Dimna  Commedia, 

Ed. 

Ecl^a. 

ed. 

edited  fy. 

cdd. 

editors  or  editims. 

Encyc.  Brit. 

Epist. 

Epistola. 

Inf. 

Inferno, 

Matilda  (in  the  D.C.). 

M. 

Mod. 

De  Monorchia, 

N.T. 

New  Testament. 

Not. 

Novella. 

O.F. 

Old  French. 

O.T. 

Old  Testament. 

Par. 

Paradise. 

Porg. 

Purgaiorio. 

ref. 

S. 

Statina  (in  the  D.C.). 

Sest 

Sestina. 

Son. 

Sonetto. 

V. 

Virgil  (in  the  D.C.), 

V. 

verse. 

V.E. 

De  Vulgari  Ehquentia. 

V.N, 

Vita  Nuova. 

var. 

variant. 

vm. 

Villani. 

Vnlg. 

Vulgate. 

EXPLANATION  OF  SIGNS,  &c. 

References  dirongfaont  are  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Dante.  In  order,  however, 
that  the  Dictionair  may  senre  equally  well  for  other  editions  of  Dante*8  works  (e.g.  those  of  Witte, 
Fraticelli,  and  Giouani),  I  have,  as  is  explained  in  the  Pre£ace,  appended,  in  the  case  of  the  Cantoniere, 
an  index  of  first  lines  arranged  (i)  in  alphabetical  order,  (a)  in  numerical  order  (according  to  the  numeration 
of  the  poems  in  the  Oxford  edition)  [IVfcble  xaodi]  ;  in  the  case  of  the  De  Afonarchia,  comparative  tables  of 
the  chapterndivisions  adopted  r^pectively  in  the  editions  of  Witte  (whose  arrangement  is  followed  in  the 
Oxford  Dante),  Fraticelli,  and  Giuliani  [Table  xxziii];  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Epistolaet  comparative 
tables  of  the  numeration  adopted  respectively  in  the  Oxford  Dante,  and  in  the  editions  of  Fraticelli  and 
Giuliani  [Table  zxxiv]. 

In  order  to  facilitate  reference  in  the  case  of  the  prose  works,  references  (indicated  by  'superior*  or 
index  numbers)  are  given  to  the  lines  (numbered  separately  for  each  chapter)  of  the  several  treatises  as 
printed  in  the  Oxford  Dante,  as  well  as  to  Book  and  Chapter  \  thus  Conv.  i.  la**  »  Convivio,  Bk.  i,  Ch,  la, 
/.  19 ;  Mon.  ii.  s***  -  De  Monarchia,  Bk.  ii,  Ch.  3,  /.  loa ;  V.N.  %  as**  ^  Vita  Nuova,  Sect.  25,  /.  76 ;  and 
so  on.  The  index-numbers  being  disregarded,  the  references  hold  equally  well,  of  course,  for  the  other 
editions  of  the  several  treatises. 

Cross-references  are  indicated  by  printing  the  name  referred  to  between  square  brackets  and  in  black 
type,  e.g.  [Buemme].  A  single  square  bracket  after  a  name,  e.g.  A^iamenmone],  Iiondra],  indicates 
that  the  person  or  pUioe  in  question  is  alluded  to  only,  not  mentioned  by  name,  in  Dtmte's  works.  Index- 
numbers  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  several  persons  or  places  of  the  same 
name,  e.g.  AdxianoS  Adriano';  Ida^  Ida';  LapoS  Iiapo'.  The  titles  of  books  are  printed  in 
slanting  type,  e.g.  AeoeiSf  De  CIvltate  Del. 

w 


Abatijp  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
thoygbt  by  some  to  be  referred  to  by  Caccia- 
guida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  as  quei  eke 
son  disfatii  Per  lar  super  Ha  ^  Par»  xvi.  109- 
!o.  The  reference  is  more  probably  to  the 
Uberti   fUberti]. 

The  Abati»  who,  as  Villani  records,  lived  in 
the  *  sesto  di  porte  san  Piero,'  were  Ghibel- 
lines  (v.  39 ;  vi,  33) ;  they  were  among  those 
who  were  expelled  from  Florence  in  1258 
(vi.  65) ;  they  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mont- 
aperii,  with  which  their  name  is  associated 
through  the  treachery  of  Bocca  degli  Abati 
(vi.  78)  [Bocca]  ;  at  the  time  of  the  feuds 
which  arose  through  the  factions  of  the  Bian- 
chi  and  Neri  in  Florence,  they  were  partly 
Ghibcllines,  partly  Guelfs,  but  they  all  threw 
in  their  lot  together  with  the  Bianchi  (viii.  39)  ; 
and  they  were  among  those  of  the  latter  party 
who  were  the  objects  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
Florentine  podesti,  Fulcieri  da  Calboli,  in 
1302  (viii.  59)  [Calboli]. 

Abati,  Bocca  degli.    [Bocoa,] 

Abati,  Btioso  degli.    [BuoaoJ 

Abbagliato,  name  applied  by  the  Floren- 
tine Capocchio  (in  Bolgia  10  of  Circle  VIII  of 
Hell)  as  a  nickname  (*muddie*head')  to  a 
Sienese  spendthrift,  who  has  been  identified 
with  one  Meo  (Le.  Bartolommeo),  son  of  Rai- 
nieri  de'  Folcacchieri  of  Siena,  and  who  was 
a  member  of  the  *  spendthrift  brigade/  a  com- 
pany of  twelve  wealthy  young  Sienese,  who  vied 
with  each  other  in  squandering  their  means, 
Inf,  xxix.  130-2  [Brlgata  SpenderecciaJ. 

This  Bartolommeo  de*  Folcacchieri  held 
high  office  in  Siena  between  1277  and  1300, 
where  he  was  chancellor  in  1279,  and  gon- 
falonier of  the  army  in  1278  and  1280;  he 
was  rector  of  Campagnatico  in  1288,  podestii 
of  Montereggioni  in  1290  and  of  Monteguidi 
in  i3po,  and  captain  of  the  Sienese  mer- 
cenaries in  the  Maremma  from  1289  to  1292; 
ills  on  record  that  he  was  fined  in  127S  for 
being  found  drinking  in  a  tavern.    (See  C. 


Mazzi^    Fokacchitro    FokacchUri    rimaion 
senese  del  sec,  xiii.) 

Benvenuto  and  others,  reading  *  I'abbagliato 
suo  senno  proferse,*  instead  of  *  TAbbagliato,* 
take  abbagliato  as  an  epithet  of  sennoy  and 
refer  the  verb  to  Caccia  d'Asciano  of  the 
previous  line  ('displayed  his  own  muddled 
wits  *)• 

Abel,  Abel,  second  son  of  Adam ;  mentioned 
by  Virgil  among  those  released  by  Christ  from 
Limbo»  Inf.  iv.  56.    [Limbo.] 

Abido^  Abydos,  town  in  the  Troad,  on  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Hellespont,nearly  opposite 
to  Sestos  in  Thrace ;  celebrated  as  the  home 
of  Leander,  who  used  to  swim  nightly  across 
to  Sestos  to  visit  Hero,  Purg.  xxviii.  74 
[Leandro:  Beato^];  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  bridge  of  boats  buiit  by  Xerxes 
across  the  Hellespont,  Mon.  ii.  ^'*^~^  fEUei- 
ponto  :  SerseJ. 

Abile],  Mt,  Abyla,  in  N,  Africa,  opposite 
Calpe  (Gibraltar  )j  one  of  the  *  Columns  of 
Hercules';  alluded  to,  Inf.  xxvi.  108.  [Colonno 
di  Erool©.] 

Abraanif  the  patriarch  Abraham  ;  men- 
tioned by  Virgil  among  those  released  by 
Christ  from  Limbo,  Inf.  iv.  5S.     [Iiiiiibo.] 

Absalonep  Absalom,  son  of  David  by 
Maachah,  daughter  of  Talmat,  king  of  Geshur 
(2  Sam.  iii.  3) ;  encouraged  by  the  evil  coun- 
sels of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite.  he  rebelled 
against  his  father,  but  was  defeated  in  Gilead, 
in  the  wood  of  Ephraimi  where  he  met  his 
death  (2  Sam.  xv-xix) ;  he  is  mentioned  by 
Bert  ran  de  Bom  (in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VIII  of 
Hell),  who  compares  his  own  instigation  of 
the  *  Young  King'  to  rebel  against  his  father 
Henry  II  of  England  with  the  similar  part 
played  by  Ahithophel  in  encouraging  Absalond 
to  rebel  against  David,  Inf.  xxviii.  l36-8» 
[Arrigo  *.] 

Abydos,  towm  in  the  Troad,  on  the  Helles- 
pont, Mon.  ii,  9^^  [Abide] 


Academicae  Quaestiones 


Acciaiuoli,  Niccola 


Academicae  QuaesUonea],  the  Academic 
Questions  (a  fragment,  in  two  books)  of 
Cicero ;  hence  D.  got  the  opinion  of  Zeno 
that  virtue  is  the  highest  good,  Con  v.  iv.  6^"^ 
(Acad,  Quaest*  ii.  22  :  * . . .  utrum  Zenoni  cre- 
didisset,  honestum  quod  esset,  id  bonum  solum 
esse';  ii.  42  :  *  honestum  autem,  quod  ducatur 
a  conciliatione  naturae,  2^no  statuit  6nem 
esse  bonorum,  qui  inventor  et  princeps  Stoi^ 
corum  fuit ')  [Zenone] ;  and  also  the  account 
of  the  Academic  and  Peripatetic  schools  of 
philosophy,  Conv.  iv.  6^^"^  (Acad,  Quaesk 
i.4):- 

'  Platonis  autem  auctoritate,  qui  varius,  et  multi- 
plex, et  copiosus  fuit,  una  et  consentiens  duobus 
vocabulis  philosophiae  forma  instiluta  est,  Academi- 
corum  et  Peripateticorum :  qui  rebus  congnientes, 
nominibus  differebant.  Nam,  cum  Spcusippum, 
sororis  filium,  Plato  philosophiae  quasi  heredem 
reliquisset;  duos  autem  praestantissimos  studio 
atque  doctrina,  Xenocratcm  Chalcedonium,  et 
Aristotelem  Stagiritem:  qui  erant  cum  Aristotele 
Peripatetici  dicti  simt,  quia  disputabant  inambu- 
laotes  in  Lycio:  illi  autem,  qui  Platonis  instituto 
in  Academia,  quod  est  alterum  gymnasium,  coetus 
erant,  et  sermones  habere  soliti,  e  loci  vocabulo 
nomen  habuerunt  Sed  utrique  Platonis  ubertate 
completi,  certam  quandam  disciplinae  formulam 
composuerunt,  et  eam  quidem  plenam,  ac  refertam : 
illam  autem  Socraticam  dubitationem  de  omnibus 
rebus,  et  nulla  affirmatione  adhibita  consuetudinem 
disserendi  reliquerunt' 

Acam.   [Acan.] 

Acaiiy  Achan,  son  of  Carmi,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  *  who  took  of  the  accursed  thing '  in 
appropriating  part  of  the  spoil  of  Jericho,  con- 
trary to  the  commands  of  Joshua.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Israelites  in  their  attack  upon  Ai, 
A  confessed  his  guilt,  and  the  booty  was  dis- 
covered. Thereupon  he  and  his  whole  family 
were  stoned  to  death  by  command  of  Joshua, 
and  their  remains  and  property  were  burned 
(Josh,  vii).  D.  includes  A  among  the  in- 
stances of  avarice  proclaimed  by  the  Avari- 
cious in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory,  Purg.  xx.  109- 
II  [Avar!]. 

Accademia,  the  Accuiemia,  a  piece  of  land 
on  the  Cephissus,  near  Athens,  so  called  from 
having  originally  belonged  to  a  hero  named 
Academus.  It  was  subsequently  a  gym- 
nasium, adorned  with  groves  and  statues,  and 
became  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  Plato's 
teaching,  whence  his  followers  were  called 
Academic  philosophers.  D.  speaks  of  it  as 
'  lo  luogo  dove  Platone  studiava,'  in  connexion 
with  the  origin  of  the  name  of  his  school  of 
philosophy,  Conv.  iv.  6^*^^*.  [Aooademioi : 
Platone.] 

Accademici,  the  Academic  or  Platonic 
school  of  philosophers,  so  called  from  the 
Academia  at  Athens,  where  Plato  and  Speus- 


ippus  used  to  teach,  Conv.  iv.  (^^-^-^  [Aooa- 
demia] ;  they  were  succeeded  and  superseded 
by  the  Peripatetics,  Conv.  iv.  6^*-"^  [Peri- 
patetici]. D.  got  his  account  of  these  schools 
from  the  Academicae  Quaestiones  of  Cicero 
(i.  4)  [Academicae  Quaestiones]. 

Acdaiuoli,  Niccola],  Florentine  Guelf, 
who  in  1299,  together  with  Baldo  d'Aguglione 
(Par.  xvi.  56),  in  order  to  destroy  the  evidence 
of  a  fraudulent  transaction  in  which,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Podestk,  he  had  been  en- 
gaged, defaced  a  sheet  of  the  public  records 
of  Florence.  This  scandal  took  place  during 
the  period  of  corruption  and  maladministra- 
tion which  followed  the  expulsion  of  Giano 
della  Bella  from  Florence  [Ag^uglione : 
Oiano  della  Bella].  D.  alludes  to  this  tam- 
pering with  the  *  quademo,'  Purg.  xii.  105. 

The  following  account  of  the  incident,  which 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  Benvenuto, 
is  given  by  the  Anonimo  Fiorentino  : — 

'  Nel  MCCLXxxxv,  doppo  la  cacciata  di  Gian  de 
la  Bella,  essendo  Firenze  in  male  suto,  fu  chiamato 
rettore  di  Firenze,  a  petizione  di  quelli  che  regge- 
vono,  uno  povero  gentile  uomo  chiamato  messer 
Monfiorito  della  Marca  Trivigiana,  ii  quale  prese  la 
forma  delta  terra,  et  assolvea  et  condennava  sanza 
ragione,  et  palesementc  per  lui  et  sua  famiglia  si 
vendea  la  giustizia.  Nol  sostennono  i  cittadini,  et 
compmto  Tufficio,  presono  lui  e  due  suoi  famigli, 
et  lui  missono  alia  colla  *,  et  per  sua  confessione  si 
seppono  cose  che  a  molti  cittadini  ne  segui  grande 
infamia;  et  faccendolo  collare  due  cittadini  chia- 
mati  sopra  a  ci6,  Tuno  dicea  :  basta,  I'altro  dicea : 
no.  Piero  Manzuoli  cambiatore,  chiamato  sopra 
ci6,  disse:  diigli  ancora  uno  crollo;  e  '1  cavalieri 
ch'era  in  suUa  colla  disse :  io  rende'  uno  testimonio 
falso  a  messer  Niccola  Acciaioli,  il  quale  non  con- 
dannai  ;  non  volea  il  Manzuolo  che  quella  con- 
fessione fosse  scritta,  per6  che  messer  Niccola  era 
suo  genero ;  Taltro  pure  voile,  et  scrissesi ;  ct 
saputo  messer  Niccola  questo  fatto,  ebbe  si  gran 
paura  che  il  fatto  non  si  palesasse,  ch'egli  se  ne 
consigli6  con  messer  Baldo  Agulione,  pessimo 
giudice  ghibellino  antico.  Chiesono  il  quaderno 
degli  atti  al  notaio,  et  ebborlo ;  et  il  foglio  dov'era 
il  fatto  di  messer  Niccola  trassono  del  quaderno : 
et  palesandosi  per  lo  notaio  del  foglio  ch'  era 
tratto,  fu  consigliato  che  si  cercasse  di  chi  1'  avea 
fatto ;  onde  i!  Podest^,  non  palesando  niente,  prese 
messer  Niccola,  et  messer  Baldo  fuggi.  Fu  con- 
den  nato  messer  Niccola  in  libre  .111.^,  et  messer 
Baldo  in  .ii.">*  et  a'confini  fuori  della  cittii  et  del 
contado  per  uno  anno.* 

Villani  makes  no  mention  of  this  incident, 
possibly  because  the  Acciaiuoli  were  Guelfs  like 
himself;  it  is,  however,  recorded  at  length  by 
Dino  Compagni  (i.  19),  whose  account  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  given  above;  he 
adds  that  the  corrupt  Podesti,  whom  he  calls 
*  Messer  Monfiorito  di  Padova,'  was  not  only 
flogged  but  imprisoned  by  the  Florentines, 
who  refused  to  release  him  in  spite  of  repeated 


*  i.e.  had  theta  tied  op  and  floi^ged  with  a  rope*s  end. 
[2] 


Accidiosi 


Achaememdes 


applications  from  the  Padiians ;  he  finally 
effected  his  escape  by  the  help  of  ihe  wife  of 
one  of  the  Arrigucci  [Arrigucci]. 

Accidiosi],  the  Slothful,  supposed  by  some, 
on  account  of  the  expression  *accidioso  fummo* 
flnf.  vii.  123),  lobe  included  with  the  Wrathful 
(and  perhaps  also  the  Envious)  in  Circle  V 
of  Hell  [Invidlofli:  Iracondil. 

Those  who  expiate  the  sin  of  Sloth  {aaidia)  in 
Purgatory  are  placed  in  Circle  IV,  Purg.  xvii. 
46-xix,  43  [BeaUiudini :  Purgatorio] ;  their 
punishment  is  to  be  obliged  to  run  continually 
round  and  round,  urging  each  other  to  greater 
exertion  with  the  cry*  Ratto,ratto,  chc  il  tempo 
non  si  perda  Per  poco  amore/  Purg.  xviji.  94- 
104;  those  in  front  recall  instances  of  aJacrity, 
viz,  how  the  Virgin  Mary  hastened  to  saluie 
Elisabeth  {tuk^  i.  39),  and  how  Julius  Caesar 
hastened  to  subdtie  Lerida  (tn/.  99-103) 
[Maria  ^ ;  Cesarei];  those  behind  recall 
instances  of  sloth,  vir.  how  the  children  of 
Israel  lost  the  promised  land^  and  how  some 
of  the  companions  of  Aeneas  remained  behind 
in  Sicily  {vv.  131-8)  fEbrei:  Aoeate  ^J. 
Example  :  an  Abbot  of  San  Zeno  at  Verona 
[Alberto  della  Soala  :  Zeno,  San], 

Accorso,  Francesco  d\  son  of  the  famous 
Florentine  jurist,  Accorso  da  Bagnolo  {com- 
monly known  by  the  Latin  name  ot  Accursius), 
M^ho  lectured  in  the  university  of  Holo^a, 
where  he  died  in  1260;  the  son,  who  was  bom 
at  Bologna  in  1225,  was  himself  a  celebrated 
lawyer;  he  was  professor  of  civil  law  at 
Bologna^  and  in  1273,  when  Edward  I  passed 
through  that  city  on  his  way  back  from 
Palestine,  decided,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
latter^  to  accompany  him  to  England,  where 
he  lectured  for  some  time  at  Oxford,  being 
provided  with  free  quarters  in  the  *  King's 
Manor'  (i.e>  Beaumont  Palace,  the  traditional 
birthplace  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion»  the 
memory  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  name 
of  the  present  Beaumont  Street).  The  Bolo- 
gnesc,  who  were  anxious  not  to  lose  him,  for- 
bade him  to  go,  under  pain  of  confiscation  of 
all  his  property,  a  threat  which  was  carried  into 
execution  in  the  next  year,  when  he  was  pro- 
scribed as  a  Ghibelline  ;  his  belongings,  how- 
ever, were  restored  to  him  on  his  return  to 
Bologna  in  1281,  where  he  died  in  1293.  A 
sjster  of  his  is  said  also  to  have  professed  law 
at  the  university  of  Bologna.  A  tale  about 
him  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  Cento 
Novdle  Antiche  (Nov,  Ixxxi,  ed.  Biagi)* 

D.  places  Francesco  d'Accorso,  together 
with  Priscian  and  Brunctlo  Latino,  among 
the  Sodomites  in  Round  3  of  Circle  VII  of 
Hell,  Inf.  XV.  110  [Sodomiti]. 

Benvcnuto  states  that  D.'s  condemnation 
of  these  persons  aroused  a  good  deal  of  indig- 
nation, which  he  himself  was  inclined  to  share 
until  his  own  personal  experience  of  the  grue- 


some state  of  allairs  in  the  university  of 
Bologna,  where  he  lectured  on  Dante  in 
1375,  induced  him  to  modify  his  opinion;  he 
says : — 

'  Franciscus  filius  Accursu  pHmogenitus  futt  etiam 
famoslssimus  doctor  legum,  qui  taboravit  morbo 
pejoris  et  ardentioris  fcbris,  quam  pater  suus  .  .  . 
BUtor  ponit  Franciscum  ista  horrcnda  ignominia 
macuIusLjm,  quia  male  scr\'avit  legem  suam  pulcerri- 
mam,  quara  doccbat  alios,  quae  dicit :  cum  \nr 
nubit  in  feminam  armentor  Icj^es,  etc,  Et  hie  nota, 
lector,  quod  vidi  aliquando  viros  sapientcs  magnae 
hteraturae  conqucrentcs,  ct  dicentes,  quod  pro 
ccrto  Dantes  nimis  male  locutus  est  hie  nominando 
tales  viros.  Et  certe  ego,  q uan do  prim 0  vidi  literam 
istamj  satis  indignalus  fui;  sed  postea  experientia 
teste  didicf,  quod  hie  sapienttssimus  poeta  optime 
fecit.  Nam  in  mccclxxv,  duni  csscm  Bononiae,  et 
Icgcrcm  librum  islum,  reperi  aliquos  vermes  natos 
de  cineribus  sodomorum,  inBcientes  totum  illud  stu- 
dium:  nee  \Tilcns  dtutius  ferre  foetorera  tantura, 
cujus  fumus  jam  fuscabat  astra,  non  sine  gravi 
periculo  meo  rem  patcfeci  Pctro  cardinali  Bituri- 
censi,  tunc  legato  Bononiae;  qui  vir  magnae 
virtutis  et  scientiae  dctestans  tam  abhominabile 
scclus,  mandavit  inc|uiri  contra  principales,  quorum 
aliqui  capti  sunt,  ct  multi  terrili  difiugerunt.  Et 
nisi  quidam  saccrdos  proditor,  cui  erat  commissum 
negotiiijm,  obviasset,  quia  laborabat  pari  morbo 
cum  iUis,  multi  fuissent  tradjti  llammis  ignis;  quas 
51  vjvi  elfugcrunt,  mortui  nOn  evadent  hie,  nisi 
forte  bona  poenitudo  extinxerit  eas  aqua  lacryma- 
rum  et  compunctionls.  Zx  hoc  autcm  incurri 
capitate  odium  et  inimicitiarn  multorum  ;  sed  divina 
justitia  me  contra  istos  hostes  naturae  hucusque 
benigne  protcxit/ 

Aceste^r  Accstesi  a  Trojan  bom  in  Sicily, 
whose  father  was  the  river-god  Crimisus*  and 
his  mother  a  Trojan  woman  named  Egesia, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Sicily  by  her  parents. 
D.  refers  to  the  account  given  by  Virgil  (/4^. 
V.  711-18)  of  how  Aeneas  on  his  arrival  in 
Sicily  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Acestes, 
with  whom  he  left  those  of  his  companions 
who  were  unfit  to  proceed  with  him  to  Italy, 
Conv.  iv.  26  •-"■* ;  these  latter  are  mentioned 
as  instances  of  sluggards  by  the  Slothful  in 
Circle  IV  of  Purgator>',  Purg.  xviii.  136-8, 
[Accidioid.] 

Aceste''^,  Acaste,  the  nurse  of  Argia  and 
Deiphyle^  the  two  daughters  of  Adrastus, 
king  of  Argos ;  mentioned  with  reference  to 
the  account  given  by  Slatius  in  the  Tkebmd 
(i,  529  ff.)  of  how  she  brought  the  two  maidens 
into  the  presence  of  their  father  when  Polynices 
and  Tydcus  were  with  him,  Conv.  iv.  25  •^^'^ 
[Adraato,] 

Achaemenides,  companion  of  Ulysses, 
who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  he  escaped 
from  the  Cyclops.  When  subsequently  the 
Trojans  landed  in  the  island  they  found  Achae- 
menides  there  and  heard  from  him  how  his 
companions    had    been    devoured    by    Poly- 
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phemus.  D.  refers  to  this  episode,  Eel.  ii. 
82'3 ;  his  account  is  taken  either  from  Virgil 
(Aen,  iii.  588-691),  who  appears  to  have  in- 
vented the  incident,  or  from  Ovid  (Metam. 
xiv.  160-222).    [PolypliemiiB.] 

Acheronte,  'sad  Acheron,  the  flood  of 
sorrow,  black  and  deep,*  one  of  the  rivers  of 
Hell,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  Hell  proper. 
Inf.  iiL  78;  xiv.  116;  Purg.  ii.  105;  gran 
fiume^  Inf.  iii.  71 ;  trista  riviera^  v,  78  ;  Jiume^ 
z/.  81  ;  livida  pcdude^  v,  98;  onda  bruna^ 
V,  118;  mal  fiume^  Purg.  i.  88;  on  its  shore 
assemble  from  every  land  all  those  who  have 
died  in  the  wrath  of  God,  Inf  iii.  122-3  ; 
Purg.  i.  88 ;  ii.  105  ;  here  they  wait  to  be 
ferried  across  by  Charon,  Inf  iii.  70-120 
[Caron  :  Inferno] ;  its  origin,  and  that  of  the 
other  rivers  of  Hell,  is  explained  to  D.  by 
Virgil,  Inf.  xiv.  1 12-19  [Fimni  Infemali]. 

AchiUey  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
the  foremost  hero  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war.  In  his  youth  he  was  instructed  by 
Chiron  the  Centaur,  from  whose  charge  he 
was  withdrawn  by  his  mother,  who  placed 
him  in  hiding  in  the  island  of  Scyros,  to  pre- 
vent his  going  to  the  Trojan  war.  While  there 
he  became  enamoured  of  Deidamia,  daughter 
of  Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyros,  but  at  the 
instance  of  Ulysses,  who  discovered  his  hiding- 
place,  he  deseed  her  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  war.  The  spear  of  Achilles  possessed 
the  property  of  healing  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  it.  At  the  first  landing  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
Troad,  Telephus,  son  of  Hercules,  the  king 
of  Mysia,  was  wounded  by  A. ;  as  the  wound 
did  not  heal  he  sought  the  oracle,  and  was 
told  that  it  could  only  be  cured  by  him  who 
inflicted  it;  he  accordingly  sought  A.,  who 
applied  some  of  the  rust  of  his  spear  to  the 
wound  and  healed  it. 

D.  places  A.,  *  il  grande  Achille  *  (cf.  Purg. 
xxi.  92),  in  Circle  II  of  Hell,  among  those  who 
met  their  death  through  love,  and  says  of  him, 
in  allusion  to  the  mediaeval  tradition  as  to 
his  death,  'con  amore  al  fine  combatteo,' 
i.e.  he  fought  on  love's  side  to  the  end.  Inf. 
v.  65-6  [IiU88urio8i]  (see  below) ;  he  is  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  his  bringing  up  by 
Chiron,  Inf.  xii.  71  [Cbirone];  his  desertion 
of  Deidamia,  Inf.  xxvi.  62  [Deidamia] ;  the 
healing  property  of  his  spear,  Inf.  xxxi.  5 
[Peleus];  his  conveyance  to  Scyros  by  his 
mother,  Purg.  ix.  34  [Sohiro] ;  the  (unfinished) 
poem  of  Statins  (the  Achilleid)  on  the  subject 
of  his  heroic  achievements,  Purg.  xxi.  92 
\AchUMde\ ;  his  descent  from  Aeacus,  Conv. 
IV.  27i»2-5  [Baoo]. 

According  to  the  Homeric  story  A.  was 
killed 'before  Troy,  after  having  slain  Hector. 
D.  follows  (Inf.  V.  65-6)  the  later  account, 
current  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  was  derived 
from  the  De  Bello  Trajano  and  the  De  Exddio 
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Trojae  of  the  so-called  Dictys  the  Cretan  and 
Dares  the  Phrygian.  These  two  works,  which 
purported  to  be  written  by  actual  combatants 
in  the  war,  were  the  principal  authorities  in 
mediaeval  times  for  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
war;  and  upon  them  Guido  delle  Colonne 
professed  to  have  based  his  popular  prose 
romance  of  Troy,  the  Historia  Trojana 
(written  in  1270  and  1287),  which  as  a  matter 
of  fact  is  a  more  or  less  close  translation  of 
the  Old  French  Roman  de  Trote,  written  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before  by  Benoit  de 
Sainte-More.  According  to  the  mediaeval 
account  Achilles  was  killed  by  treachery  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Thymbraeus  in  Troy, 
whither  he  had  been  lured  by  the  promise  of 
a  meeting  with  Polyxena,  of  whom  he  was 
enamoured,  and  who  had  been  offered  him  in 
marriage  if  he  would  join  the  Trojans.  Paris 
(Alexander)  lay  in  wait  inside  the  temple  with 
Deiphobus,  and  when  A.  arrived  the  latter 
threw  his  arms  round  him  and  embraced  him. 
While  A.  was  thus  helpless  Paris  transfixed 
him  with  his  sword  and  fled,  leaving  him 
mortally  wounded  on  the  ground.  When  dis- 
covered by  Ajax  and  Ulysses  he  had  just 
strength  to  murmur  with  his  last  breath  that 
he  had  been  killed  by  treachery  through  his 
love  for  Polyxena — *  dolo  me  atque  insidiis 
Deiphobus  atque  Alexander  Polyxenae  gratia 
circumvenere '  (Beli,  Troj.  iv.  1 1 ).  This  tradi- 
tion as  to  the  death  of  Achilles  is  twice  referred 
to  by  Servius  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil 
(Aen,  iii.  522  ;  vi.  57). 

AcbiUeide],  the  Achilleid^  poem  in  hexa- 
meters on  the  subject  of  Achilles  and  the 
Trojan  war,  commenced  by  Statins,  the  author 
of  the  Thebaidt  but  left  incomplete  at  his  death, 
only  one  book  and  a  portion  of  the  second 
having  been  written. 

Statius  (in  Purgatory)  alludes  to  it,  in  ad- 
dressing Virgil,  as  la  seconda  somma,  'the 
second  burden,'  under  which  he  fell  by  the  way, 
Purg.  xxi.  92-3  [Stasio].  D.  was  indebted  to 
it  for  the  incident  of  Ulysses*  persuasion  of 
Achilles  to  desert  Deidamia,  Inf.  xxvi.  61-2 
(AchilL  i.  536  ff. ;  ii.  i  ff.)  [Deidamia :  Ulisae] ; 
and  for  that  of  Achilles  awaking  in  Scyros, 
Purg.  ix.  34-9  (-<4<:-A/y/.  i.  198  ff.)  [SchiroJ;  as 
well  as  for  certain  details  in  his  invocation  to 
Apollo,  and  his  reference  to  the  laurel  as  the 
reward  of  poets  and  warriors,  Par.  i.  13  ff., 
25-9  (AchilL  i.  9-16). 

Achitofel,  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite,  who 
encouraged  Absalom  m  his  rebellion  against 
his  father  David,  and  who,  when  his  counsel 
was  overthrown  by  Hushai,  David's  emissary, 
'  put  his  household  in  order,  and  hanged  him- 
self, and  died '  (2  Sam,  xv-xvii) ;  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Bertran  de  Bom  (in  Bolgia  9  of 
Circle  VIII  of  Hell),  who  compares  his  own 
evil-doing  in  stirring  up  the  '  Young  King '  to 
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rebel  against  his  father  Henr>'  U  with  that  of 
A,  in  mciting  Absalom  to  rebel  against  Davidi 
Inf,  xxviii,  136-8  [Abaalone :  Bertram  dal 
Bomio]. 

Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily^  son  of  Faunus, 
who  was  beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatta,  and 
was  consequently  crushed  beneath  a  rock  by 
the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  who  was  jealous  of 
him ;  his  blood  as  it  gushed  from  under  the 
rock  was  changed  by  Galatea  into  the  river 
Acis.  The  story,  which  is  told  by  Ovid 
{Metam.  xiii.  860-97 J,  whence  D.  took  it^  is 
referred  to,  Eci  ii.  78-So.  [Galatea:  Foly- 
phemut*] 

AconeV,  village  in  Tuscany,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Florence,  the  exact  situation  of 
which  is  uncertain  ;  some  place  it  between 
Lucca  and  l*istoja.  others  in  the  Valdisicve, 
one  of  the  valleys  opening  out  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  ^  aldarno. 

Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  laments 
that  the  feud  between  the  Church  and  the 
Eniperor,  among  other  consequences,  brought 
the  Cerchi,  the  leaders  of  the  Bianchi,  from 
their  original  home  at  A  cone  to  settle  in 
Florence,  Par,  xvi.  65.     [GercM.] 

It  appears  that  the  people  of  the  Acone 
district  were  constantly  at  war  w^ith  the  Floren- 
tines on  account  of  the  castle  of  Monte  di 
Croce,  which  belonged  to  the  Conti  Guidi,  and 
was  situated  in  their  neighbourhood,  close  to 
the  Florentine  territory.  After  a  number  of 
unsuccessful  attempts  the  Florentines  at  length 
in  1 1 54  captured  it  by  treachery,  and  razed  it 
to  the  ground,  on  which  account  the  Conti 
Guidi  ever  after  bore  a  grudge  against  Florence, 
as  Villani  relates  (iv.  37).  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  Cerchi  came  to  Florence. 

The  Ottimo  Comento  says;  — 

*I  Cerchi  furoiio  della  contrada  dctta  oggi  Pie- 
vcre  d*Acone,  la  quale  per  lo  castello  di  Monte  di 
Croce,  ch*  6  in  qucllo  picvere,  ebbc  molte  guerre 
col  comune  di  Firen^e :  finalmente  nel  mille 
cento  cinquanta  tre  li  Fiorentini  presero  e  dis- 
fecero  il  dctto  casldlo  ;  di  che  piu  uomini  dcUa 
contrada  vennero  ad  abitare  la  cittA  di  Firenic, 
in  fra  i  quah  furono  i  Cerchi.* 

Acone  ^],  Hakon  V  (VI 1),  kin^  of  Norway, 
1299-1319  ;  alluded  to  (probably)  i3y  the  Eagle 
in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter  as  quel  di  Norifegia^ 
Par.  xix  159*     [Aquila-;  Norvegla,] 

Acquacheta  (*  Still-water'},  the  name,  ac- 
cording to  D.,  of  the  river  Montone  ('Ram'), 
above  Forli,  Inf.  xvi.  97.  D.  compares  the 
descent  of  the  infernal  river,  Phlegcthon,  to  the 
falls  of  the  Montone  near  the  monastery  of  San 
Benedetto  in  Alpe  {tm,  94-105),  He  speaks  of 
the  Montone  as  the  first  river  which,  rising  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines,  flows  direct  into 
ihe  Adiiatic  without  entering  the  Po  (?t'.  94-6), 
This  description  is  no  longer  true  of  the  Mon- 


tone. At  the  present  day  it  applies  to  the 
Lamone,  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  N,  of 
Ravenna.  From  the  time  of  Pliny,  however, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  the  Anemo  \  Hint.  Ntii.  jiL 
20),  down  to  Cent,  xvi,  the  Lamone  had  no 
direct  outlet  to  the  sea,  but  flowed  cither  into 
the  Po  di  Primaro,  or  into  the  swamps  about 
the  mouth  of  that  nver  (sec  Barlow,  Loninbu- 
/iitns  to  the  Study  of  the  D,  C,  pp,  131-3). 
[Lamone  :   Monte  Veso.] 

The  Montone  rises  as  a  torrent  in  the  district 
of  the  Etruscan  Apennines  known  as  Mura- 
glione,  about  six  mdes  from  the  monastery  of 
San  Benedetto ;  close  to  the  latter  it  is  joined 
by  the  torrents  of  the  Acquacheta  and  Rio- 
destro,  and  later  on,  a  few  miles  above  Forli, 
near  Terra  del  Sole,  it  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Rabbi;  finally  at  Ravenna  it  joins  the 
Ronco  (the  ancient  Bcdesis)»  and  tlie  two, 
forming  one  stream  under  the  name  of  the 
Fiumi  Uniit,  enter  the  Adriatic  between 
Ravenna  and  S.  Apollinare.  D,  implies  that 
the  river  was  known  as  the  Acquacheta  as  far 
as  Forh,  and  only  received  the  name  of 
Montone  on  reaching  that  city.  In  the  present 
day,  at  any  rate,  this  is  not  the  case,  the  name 
of  Montone  being  applied  lo  it  as  high  up  as 
San  Benedetto.  (See  P.  Nadiani:  Jnterprc- 
iasione  dei  versi  di  Z>.  sulfiume  MontQne,) 

Acquaqtieta.    [Acquaoheta.] 

Acquasparta,  village  in  Umbria,  about 
ten  miles  S,W,  of  Spoleto,  at  the  head  of 
a  torrent  of  the  same  name,  which  flows  into 
the  Tiber  not  far  from  Todi  ;  mentioned  by 
St.  Bonaventura  (in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun), 
together  with  Casalc,  Par.  xii,  134.  The 
allusion  is  to  Matteo  d*Acquasparta,  a  Fran- 
ciscan who,  having  been  appointed  General  of 
the  Order  in  1287,  introduced  relaxations  of 
discipline,  which  were  strongly  opposed  by 
Ubertino  da  Casak  and  his  following  [CaaaleJ. 
Matteo  was  created  cardinal  by  Nicholas  IV 
in  1288  \  he  was  sent  in  1300,  and  again  in 
1301,  by  Boniface  VIII  to  settle  the  differences 
between  the  Bianchi  and  Ncri  in  Florence, 
a  mission  in  which  he  totally  failed  (Vill,  viii, 
40,  49) ;  he  died  in  1302. 

Acri,  Acre  or  Acca  {the  Ptolemals  of  the 
N.T.),  commonly  called  St.  Jean  dAcre  by 
Europeans,  town  and  seaport  of  Syria,  situated 
on  a  low  promontory  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  Bay  of  Acre,  about  80  miles  N.VV,  of 
Jerusalem  and  27  S,  of  Tyre  (mod.  SDr). 
After  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Saracens  since  the  middle  of  Cent,  vii,  Acre 
was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  I 
in  1104,  who  made  it  their  principal  port, 
and  retained  it  until  Jlii?,  xvhcn  it  was  re* 
covered  by  Saladin.  In  1191,  after  a  long 
siege,  which  cost  100,000  lives,  it  was  retaken 
by  Richard  Coeur*de-Lion  and  Philip  of  France, 
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who  gave  the  town  to  the  knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  whence  it  received  the  name  of 
St.  Jean  d'Acre.  It  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Christians  for  a  hundred  years, 
during  which,  in  spite  of  being  continually 
assaulted  by  the  Saracens,  it  grew  into  a  large 
and  populous  city,  with  numerous  churches, 
convents,  and  hospitals,  enclosed  on  the  land 
side  within  a  double  line  of  immensely  strong 
fortifications.  In  the  spring  of  129 1,  however, 
in  consequence  of  the  violation  of  a  truce  with 
the  Saracens  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
mercenaries  in  the  city,  it  was  besieged  with 
a  great  host  by  the  Sultan,  El-Melik  El- 
Ashraf  Khaleel,  and  after  holding  out  for  a  few 
weeks  was  carried  by  assault,  60,000  of  the 
inhabitants  being  taken  prisoners,  and  either 
puf  to  the  sword  or  sold  into  slavery.  With 
this  great  disaster,  by  which  the  last  of  the 
Christian  possessions  in  the  Holy  Land  passed 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  came  to  an  end.  On 
receipt  of  the  news  the  Pope,  Nicholas  IV,  at 
once  attempted  to  organize  a  new  crusade  for 
the  recovery  of  the  city,  and  called  upon  all 
Christians,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to 
abstain  from  any  further  traffic  with  Egypt, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Mussulman  power. 

The  loss  of  Acre  is  referred  to  by  Guido  da 
Montefeltro  (in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VIII  of 
Hell),  who  reproaches  Boniface  VIII  with 
carrying  on  war  at  home  with  Christians 
(meaning  the  Colonnesi),  instead  of  devoting 
his  resources  to  the  recovery  of  Acre  and  the 
chastisement  of  the  Saracens,  Inf.  xxvii.  85-9. 
[Colonnesi:  Iiaterano.] 

Villani,  who  gives  a  long  account  of  the  fall 
of  Acre  (which  is  copied  almost  verbatim  by 
Benvenuto),  laments  the  loss  of  the  place, 
apparently  not  so  much  as  a  blow  to  Chris- 
tianity, as  on  account  of  the  damage  inflicted 
on  commerce  by  the  closing  to  the  West  of 
such  a  valuable  emporium : — 

*La  cristianita  ricevette  imo  grandissimo  dam- 
maggio,  che  per  la  perdita  d'Acri  non  rimase  nella 
terra  santa  neuna  terra  per  gli  cristiani ;  e  tutte  le 
buone  terre  di  mercatanzia  che  sono  alle  nostre 
marine  e  frontiere,  mai  pai  non  valsono  la  meta 
a  profitto  di  mercatanzia  e  d'arti  per  lo  buono  sito 
dov*  era  la  citta  d*Acri,  perocch'  ell*  era  nella 
froDte  del  nostro  mare  e  in  mezzo  di  Soria,  e  quasi 
nel  mezzo  del  mondo  abitato,  presso  a  Genisalem 
settanta  miglia,  e  fondaco  e  porto  d'ogni  merca- 
tanzia si  del  levaiite  come  del  ponente ;  e  di  tutte 
le  generazioni  delle  genti  del  mondo  v*  usavano 
per  fare  mercatanzia,  e  turcimanni  v*  avea  di  tutte 
Is  lingue  del  mondo,  si  ch*  ella  era  quasi  com*  uno 
alimento  al  mondo.  . .  .  Venuta  la  dolorosa  novella 
in  ]>onente,  il  papa  ordin6  g^andi  indulgenzie  e 
perdoni  a  chi  facesse  aiuto  o  soccorso  alia  terra 
santa,  mandando  a  tutti  i  signori  de'  cristiani,  che 
volea  ordinare  passaggio  generate,  e  difesc  con 
grandi  processi  e  scomuniche  quale  cristiano 
andasse  in  Alessandria  o  in   terra  d*£gitto  con 


mercatanzia,  o  vittuaglia,  o  legname, 
desse  per  alcuno  modo  aiuto  o  favore/ 


o  ferro,   o 
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Actus  Apostoloma,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
Mon..ii.  S^^  (ref.  to  Acts  i.  26);  Mon.  iii. 
1^42-3  J  quoted,  Conv.  iv.  20=^*"^  {Acts  x.  34) ; 
Mon.  iii.  9^37-3  (^^/^  j.  j) .  Mon.  iii.  13*3-53 
(Acts  XXV.  10 ;  xxvii.  24 ;  xxviii.  19)  ;  Epist. 
V.  4  {Acts  ix.  5).  The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  supposed  to  be  symbolized  by  the 
elder  habited  like  a  physician  (in  allusion  to 
the  description  of  the  author  as  'Luke,  the 
beloved  physician,'  Coioss,  iv.  14)  in  the 
mystical  Procession  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise, 
Purg.  xxix.  134-8,  145-8  [Processione]. 

Adalag^a],  Alazais  (Adelais),  wife  of  Barral, 
lord  of  Marseilles,  of  whom  the  troubadour 
Folquet  of  Marseilles  was  enamoured  ;  his  love 
for  her  is  hinted  at,  Par.  ix.  96-9.     [Foloo.] 

Adam,  Adam,  V.  E.  i.  42*,  6^<>»  1 '» «  ;  Mon. 
ii.  132*  «  ;  gen.  Adam,  V.  E.  i.  6*^ ;  gen.  Adcu, 
Mon.  ii.  i3-»  «;   dat.  Adas,  V.  E.  i.  42*,.6i7. 

t Adamo.] — Note,  D.  follows  the  Vulgate  in 
lis  use  of  the  inflected  form  of  the  Latin  Adam ; 
AdaeoQQwrs  as  dat.  in  Gen,  ii.  20;  iii.  17  ;  as 
gen.  in  Rom,  v.  14;  Adam  occurs  as  gen.  in 
Gen.  V.  1,4;  as  ace.  in  Gen,  ii.  19,  22,  &c. ;  as 
abl.  in  Gen,  ii.  22. 

Adamo,  Adam,  the  first  man,  Inf  iii.  115  ; 
Purg.  ix.  10 ;  xi.  44 :  xxix.  86 ;  xxxii.  37  ; 
Conv.  iv.  I528»  32,  6S,  70  .  Mon.  ii.  I32»  « ;  V.  E; 
i.  42*,  6io»  ^'^»  *3  ;  //  primo  parente.  Inf.  iv.  55  ; 
Conv.  iv.  IS"-"^;  il  primo  generante,  Con.  iv. 
152s ;  Vupnana  rcutice,  Purg.  xxviii.  142;  radix 
humanae  propaginisj  V.  E.  i.  8*^;  Vanima 
prima,  Purg.  xxxiii.  62 ;  Par.  xxvi.  83  ;  V.  E. 
1.6*^;  Panima  primaia.  Par.  xxvi.  1 00;  Puom 
che  non  nacque.  Par.  vii.  26  ;  seme  delCumana 
natura,  Par.  vii.  86 ;  //  petto  onde  la  cost  a  Si 
trasse  per  former  la  bella  guancia^  II  cui 
palato  a  tutto  il  mondo  costa,  Par.  xiii.  37-9 ; 
la  terra  degna  Di  tutta  fanifnal  perfesione. 
Par.  xiii.  82-3  ;  //  primo  pcuire.  Par.  xiii.  in; 
porno  che  maturo  Solo  prodotto  fosti.  Par. 
xxvi.  91-2 ;  padre  antico.  Par.  xxvi.  92 ;  // 
padre  per  lo  cui  ardito  gusto  Vumana  specie 
ianto  amaro  gusta,  Par.  xxxii.  122-3 ;  //  mag- 
gior  padre  difamiglia.  Par.  xxxii.  136 ;  primus 
homo,  V.  E.  i.  53-*»  i*-* ;  primus  loquens,  V.  E. 
I.  5-^»  6^^ ;  vir  sine  matre,  vir  sine  lacte,  qui 
neque  pupHlarem  aetatem  nee  vidit  culultatn, 
V.  E.  i.  6^7 ;  Adam  and  Eve,  la  prima  gente, 
Purg.  i.  24 ;  //  primi  parent i.  Par.  vii.  148  ; 
primi  parentes,  Mon.  i.  16"^;  Adam  and 
St  Peter,  due  radici  (of  the  Celestial  Rose), 
Par.  xxxii.  120. 

//  mat  seme  d* Adamo,  i.  e.  the  damned,  Inf. 
iii.  115;  quel  cT Adamo,  i.e.  human  nature, 
Purg.  ix.  10 ;  so  la  came  d Adamo,  Purg.  xi. 
44  ;  l^  figll^  d Adamo,  i.e.  womankind,  Purg. 
xxix.  86 ;  figli  d Adamo ^  Jigliuoli  d Adamo ^ 
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i.e.  mankind,  Conv*  iv,  i^^^-"^^]  Jilii  Adam^ 
V.  E,  i.  61^, 

Adam  created  as  a  fuU-grown  maiit  Par.  vii. 
26 ;  xxvi,  91-2  ;  V.  E,  i.  O-''"  ;  the  most  per- 
fect of  living  things,  Par*  xiii.  82-3;  V.  E,  i. 
5I*  ;  the  father  of  the  human  race,  Inf.  iii. 
I '5;  Jv-  55  1  Purg.  ix,  to;  xi.  44;  xxix,  86; 
Par,  vii.  86,  148;  xiii.  ni;  xxvi.  92;  xxxii. 
122,  136;  Mon.  i.  16';  his  and  Eve's  eating 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  the  cause  of  all  the 
woes  of  mankind,  Par.  xiii.  37-9  j  xxxii, 
122-3. 

Adam  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  among  those 
released  by  Christ  from  Limbo,  Inf.  iv.  55 
[Liinbo];  his  name  is  munnured  by  those 
who  accompany  the  mystical  Procession  in 
the  Terrestrial  Paradise  in  token  of  iheir  re- 
probation of  his  sin  of  disobedience,  Purg. 
xxxii.  37  ;  his  place  in  the  Celestial  Rose, 
where  he  is  seated  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  as  being  the  first  to  believe  in 
Christ  to  come,  while  St.  Peter,  the  first  to 
believe  in  Christ  come,  is  seated  c^n  her  right, 
is  pointed  out  to  D.  by  St.  Bernard,  Par.  xxxii. 
121-6  [Roea] ;  D.  sees  his  spirit  in  the 
Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars*  quarto  htme  (the 
other  three  being  those  of  the  three  Apostles, 
St.  Peter*  St.  James,  and  St.  John),  Par.  xxvi. 
81  ;  being  informed  by  Beatrice  who  it  is, 
D,  btirns  with  a  desire  to  hear  him  speak  and 
prays  him  to  gratify  it  {znf.  82-96) ;  Adam  com- 
plies, and  informs  D,  that  he  was  expelled 
from  Paradise  for  disobedience  and  pride  {vik 
97-117);  that  the  Creation  took  place  5232 
(i.e.  4302  +  930)  years  before  the  Crucifixion 
rhence  6498,  i.e.  5232+ 1300-34,  years  before 
the  date  of  the  Vision)  {vv.  118-20)  ;  that  he 
lived  930  years  upon  earth  [Geft,  v.  $)  \w.  12I- 
3> ;  that  the  language  he  spoke  was  extinct 
before  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
{w.  124-6)  {see  belout^\  that  speech  is  natural 
to  man,  but  the  manner  of  it  subject  to  his 
will  {%nK  1 27-  32) ;  that  before  his  death  God 
was  called  /  upon  earth,  but  that  afterwards 
man  changed  the  name  to  El  {w.  133-8) 
[Bl] ;  lastly,  that  he  abode  in  Paradise  rather 
more  than  six  hours  {inK  1 39-42). 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  nobility  D. 
argues  that,  if  it  is  merely  hereditary  and 
cannot  be  begot  anew  in  any  individual,  then, 
if  Adam  was  noble,  all  mankind  must  be 
noble^  and,  if  Adam  was  vile,  then  all  mankind 
must  be  vile,  Conv,  iv.  151"-^;  Solomon's 
description  {E^cUs.  iii.  21)  of  mankind,  as 
distinct  from  beasts,  as  the  sons  of  Adam, 
Conv.  iv.  150^"*  ;  the  sin  of  Adam  not  pun- 
ished in  Christ  if  the  Roman  Empire  did  not 
exist  of  right,  Mon.  ii.  13*^^^  all  mankind 
sinners  through  his  sin,  Mon.  i.  16'^"^ ;  ii* 
l3»-7;  Adam  the  first  being  endowed  with 
speech,  V.  E.  i.  4^"*''*^;  his  first  utterance 
addressed  10  God,  V.  E.  i.  5^"^ ;  the  absurd 
pretensions    of  those  who    claim   that   their 


mother-tongue  was  the  language  spoken  by 
Adatn,  V.  E.  i.  6^^^!^;  the  language  spoken 
by  him  Hebrew,  which  survived  the  confusion 
of  tongues  at  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  V.  E.  i.  6*'*-*^^  (D.  retracts  this  opinion, 
Par.  xxvi.  124-6).     [Heber.] 

Adamo,  Maestro,  Master  Adam  of 
Brescia,  famous  coiner,  who,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Conti  Guidi  of  Romena,  counterfeited 
the  gold  florin  of  Florence,  striking  coins  con- 
taining one-eighth  of  alloy  (21  carats  of  gold 
instead  of  24,  the  legal  standard).  The  fraud 
was  soon  detected,  and  the  Florentines,  jealous 
for  the  purity  of  their  coinage,  which  had 
become  a  standard  throughout  Christendom, 
caused  the  false  coiner  to  be  burned  alive 
(in  1281)  at  Consuma,  on  the  road  l^etween 
Florence  and  Romena,  in  the  Casentino, 

D,  places  Maestro  Adamo  among  the  Falsi- 
fiers in  Bolgia  to  of  Circle  VI II  of  Hell 
(Malebolgc),  Inf.  xxx  61 ;  mastro  A.y  v.  104  ; 
un  fatio  a  guisa  di  HutOj  v.  49 ;  fidropica^ 
?'.  112;  quel  ck  avea  tftfiata  Pepa^  v,  II9; 
//  mtmetter,  v.  124  (Falaatori] ;  after  parting 
from  Gianni  Schicchi  and  Myrrha  in  Bolgia 
10,  D.  and  Virgil  come  upon  a  figure  dis- 
torted with  dropsy,  inf.  xxx.  46-57;  it  ad- 
dresses D,  and  names  itself  as  Master  Adam 
{w.  58-61)  ;  then,  after  describing  the  tortures 
he  is  suffering  from  thirst  {inn  62-72),  he  pro- 
ceeds to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  his 
crime  and  punishment  (vv.  73-5 1,  and  says  that 
if  he  could  see  the  three  brothers  Guidi  down 
there  in  Hell  he  would  not  barter  the  sight 
for  the  Fonte  Branda  [vv.  76-8)  [Branda, 
Fonlie];  he  adds  that  he  has  been  told  that 
one  of  them  (probably  Aghinolfo)  is  already 
in  Hell,  and  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  stir, 
though  only  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  a  hun- 
dred years,  he  would  ere  this  have  set  out  to 
look  for  him,  since  it  was  he  and  his  brothers 
who  had  brought  himself  to  this  pass  {vv,  79- 
90)  ;  D.  then  questions  him  as  to  two  figures 
lying  prostrate  close  by  {in',  91-3);  he  replies 
that  they  are  Potiphar*s  wife  and  Sinon  the 
Greek,  who  were  in  that  position  when  he 
arrived  and  had  not  stirred  since  {%n\  94-9)  ? 
Sinon  thereupon  strikes  Master  Adam  on  the 
paunch  with  his  fist,  and  the  latter  returns 
the  blow,  smiting  S.  in  the  face  (w.  100-5); 
they  then  indulge  in  mutual  recriminations 
[vv,  106-29),  *^o  which  D.  listens  untiJ  he  is 
reproved  by  Virgil  {znt.  130-2),  and  they  move 
on  [Sin one]. 

The  Anonimo  Fiorentino  says : — 

'  Quest!  fu  maestro  Adamo  da  Brescia,  grandis- 
simo  maestro  di  monete  ;  fu  tirato  in  Casentino  nel 
castcllo  di  Romena  al  tempo  che  i  conti  di  quello 
lato  stavono  male  col  comune  di  Ftrcnze.  Krouo 
allora  signori  di  Romena,  ct  d*altomo  in  quello 
paese,  tre  fratcHi :  il  conte  Aghinolfo,  il  conte 
Guido,  et  il  conte  Alcssandro ;  it  maestro  Adamo, 
riduttosi  con  loro,  costoro  il  missono  in  sul  salto. 
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et  feciongli  battere  fiorini  sotto  il  conio  del  comune 
di  Firenze,  ch'  erono  buoni  di  peso  ma  non  di 
lega;  per6  ch'egli  erono  di  xxi  carati,  dove  elli 
debbono  essere  di  xxiiii;  si  che  tre  carati  v'avea 
dentro  di  rame  o  d*altro  metallo:  venia  Tuno 
a  essere  peggio  il  nono  o  circa.  Di  questl  fiorini 
se  ne  spesono  assai :  ora  nel  fine,  venendo  un  di 
il  maestro  Adamo  a  Firenze  spendendo  di  questi 
fiorini,  furono  conosciuti  essere  falsati :  fu  preso 
et  ivi  fu  arso.' 

Master  Adam  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
employed  by  the  Florentines  to  coin  their 
gold  florins,  so  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  for 
him  to  counterfeit  them.  Butler  suggests  that 
he  had  been  introduced  into  Florence  by  his 
fellow-townsman,  Filippo  degli  Ugoni,  who 
was  Podestk  in  1252,  when  the  gold  florin  was 
first  struck,  as  Villani  records: — 

'  Nel  detto  tempo  ...  la  cittade  mont6  molto  in 
istato  e  in  ricchezze  e  signoria,  e  in  gran  tran- 
quillo:  per  la  qual  cosa  i  mercatanti  di  Firenze 
per  onore  del  comune,  ordinaro  col  popolo  e  comune 
che  si  battesse  moneta  d^oro  in  Firenze ;  e  eglino 
promisono  di  fomire  la  moneta  d'oro,  che  in 
prima  battea  moneta  d*ariento  da  danari  dodici 
I*uno.  £  allora  si  cominci6  la  buona  moneta 
d'oro  fine  di  ventiquattro  carati,  che  si  chiamano 
fiorini  d*oro,  e  contavasi  I'uno  soldi  venti.  £  ci6 
fu  al  tempo  del  detto  messer  Filippo  degli  Ugoni 
di  Brescia,  del  mese  di  Novembre  gli  anni  di 
Cristo  lasa.  I  quali  fiorini,  gli  otto  pesarono  una 
oncia,  e  dall'  uno  lato  era  la  'mpronta  del  giglio, 
e  dall*altro  il  san  GiovannL'    (vL  53.) 

According  to  Troya  the  fraud  upon  the 
Florentines  was  found  out  through  the  acci- 
dental burning  down  of  a  house  belonging  to 
the  Anchioni  in  the  Mugello,  when  a  large 
collection  of  the  counterfeit  coins  was  dis- 
covered. 

Adice,  the  Adige,  river  of  Upper  Italy, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Etsch  or  Adige 
proper  and  the  Eisach,  which  rise  in  the 
Tyrolese  Alps  and  flow  S.  as  one  stream 
through  the  Tyrol  past  Trent  and  Roveredo ; 
entering  Italy  the  river  turns  S.E.  towards 
Verona,  which  it  encloses  in  a  loop,  and  sub- 
sequently flows  E.  past  Rovigo  and  falls  into 
the  Adriatic  a  few  miles  below  Chioggia  and 
about  eight  to  the  N.  of  the  most  northerly 
outlet  of  the  Po. 

D.  mentions  it  in  connexion  with  the  de- 
flection of  its  course  by  a  great  landslip  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trent,  Ii2.  xii.  4-5  [Trento] ; 
the  March  of  Treviso,  with  Lombardy  and 
Ronu^a,  is  described  by  Marco  Lombardo 
(in  Circle  III  of  Purgatory)  as  il  paese  ch* 
Adice  e  Po  riga,  Purg.  xvi.  115  [Marca  Tri- 
visiaiia] ;  Cunizza  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus) 
refers  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  modem  province  of  Venetia,  including  the 
towns  of  Vicenza,  Padua,  Treviso,  Feltro,  Bel- 
luno  (and  perhaps  Verona  and  Venice),  as  la 
turba  . .  .  Che  Tagliamento  ed  Adice  richiude^ 


Par.  ix.  43-4  [Tagliamento].— A'i?/^.  D.  uses 
the  article,  r Adice,  Inf.  xii.  5 ;  elsewhere  he 
writes  Adice,  Purg.  xvi.  115  ;  Par.  ix.  44. 

Adimari],  powerful  Florentine  family,  al- 
luded to  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars)  as  Voltracotata  schiatla,  Par.  xvi.  115  ; 
he  describes  them  as  overbearing  and  savage 
to  such  as  gave  way  to  them,  but  servile 
towards  those  who  opposed  them  or  were 
wealthy  {w.  11 5-1 7);  and  adds  that  in  his 
day  they  were  already  coming  into  impor- 
tance, but  were  of  such  low  extraction  that 
Ubertino  Donati  (who  had  married  a  daughter 
of  Bellincione  Berti,  of  the  house  of  Rayignani) 
was  not  by  any  means  pleased  when  his  wife's 
sister  married  one  of  them  (w,  1 1 8-20)  [Bel- 
linoion  Berti :  Donate,  Ubertin]. 
.    Villani  says  of  the  Adimari  : — 

'  Nel  quartiere  di  porta  san  Piero  erano  .  . .  il 
legnaggio  degli  Adimari  i  quali  furono  stratti  di 
casa  i  Cosi,  che  oggi  abitano  in  Porta  rossa,  e 
santa  Maria  Nipotecosa  feciono  eglino :  e  bene 
che  sieno  oggi  il  maggiore  legnaggio  di  quello 
sesto  e  di  Firenze,  non  furono  per6  in  quelli 
tempi  de*  piii  antichi '  (iv.  1 1). 

He  says  they  were  Guelfs  (v.  39),  and  as 
such  were  expelled  from  Florence  in  1248 
(vi.  33) ;  they  were  among  those  who  took 
refuge  in  Lucca  after  the  Ghibelline  victory 
at  Montaperti  in  1260  (vi.  79);  and,  when 
subsequently  the  Guelf  party  in  Florence  split 
up  into  Bianchi  and  Neri,  thev  all  joined  the 
former,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cavicciuli 
branch : — 

'  I  Cerchi  furono  in  Firenze  capo  della  parte 
bianca,  e  con  loro  tennero  della  casa  degli  Adimari 
quasi  tutti,  se  non  se  il  lato  de'  Cavicciuli.*  (viii. 
39.) 

It  appears  from  Villani  (vii.  56)  that  there 
was  a  bitter  feud  between  them  and  the  Donati 
(who  were  afterwards  leaders  of  the  Neri) 
long  before  the  split-up  of  the  Guelf  party  in 
Florence,  and  this  feud  is  doubtless  hinted  at 
in  Cacciag^uida's  allusion.  Par.  xvi.  118-20; 
Benvenuto  comments  on  this  passage  : — 

*•  Unus  nobilis  de  Donatis  nomine  Ubertinus 
moleste  tulit  quod  soror  uxoris  suae  daretur  uni 
de  Adimaris.  . .  .  Ad  quod  sciendum  quod  dominus 
Bellincionus  fuit  socer  Ubertini  de  Donatis,  qui 
filiam  suam  habuit  in  uxorem;  sed  quia  tradidit 
aliam  filiam  uni  de  Adimaris  Ubertinus  valde 
indignatus  fuit,  quia  reputabat  sibi  ad  verecundiam, 
quod  esset  factus  affinis  et  cognatus  unius  de 
Adimaris.' 

The  Adimari,  who  were  divided  into  three 
branches,  viz.  the  Argenti,  the  Aldobrandi,  and 
the  Cavicciuli,  were  D.'s  near  neighbours  in 
Florence,  and  were  notoriously  hostile  to  him. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Cavic- 
ciuli branch,  who,  as  Villani  states  (viii.  39), 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  family,  joined  the  Neri  ; 
one  of  these,  a  certain  Boccaccio  or  Boccac- 
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dno,  according  to  the  old  commentators,  got 
possession  of  D.*s  property  when  he  was 
e^tJIedf  and  always  actively  opposed  his  return. 
Benvenuto  says ; — 

*  Eat  pnesciendunif  quod  istf  vticantur  Adimarii  et 
alio  nomine  Caviccioli.  ex  quibus  imt  unuB  nomine 
ficcCBCcinus,  qucm  Danles  ofTendcret  tempore  quo 
cr»l  in  statu.  Quare  ilJc  post  cxilium  autoris  impe- 
trBvit  to  communi  bona  <^jus^  et  semper  fuit  sibi 
mrestu»»  ct  tolis  viribus  semper  obstitit  cum  con- 
•ortibus  ct  amtcis  ne  autor  rcvcrterctur  ad  patrUm. 
QuAre  autor  facit  islam  vindictain  cum  pcrina, 
quaa  non  potuit  face  re  cum  spata,' 

According  to  Dino  Compa^ni  (ii.  35)  one  of 
the  Adinuiri,  one  Uaidinaccio^  was  included 
in  the  same  sentence  of  banishment  in  1302 
•S  D.  himself, 

Adoardo.    [Edoardo.] 

Ado  if o,  Adolf  of  Nassau,  Emperor  (but 
never  crowned)  from  1292  to  1298*  in  which 
year  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  battle  near 
Worms  bv  his  successor,  Albert  I.  (Alberto 
9M«kK>.l  U,  mentions  him,  together  with 
Albert,  and  his  predecessor  Rudolf,  among  the 
gocccgors  of  Frederick  11*  Conv.  iv.  5*i~^. 
pTidMigo  ^ :  Bidolfo  > :  Table  ix.] 

Adrasto,  Adrastus,  King  of  Argos,  father 
ol  Argia  and  l>ciphyl<^,  whom  he  respectively 
ni^rr^-j  fo  polynices  of  Thebes,  and  Tydeus 
oi  each  of  them  a  fugitive  from  his 

O^L  litry.  His  attempt  to  restore  Poly- 
nices to  the  throne  of  Thebes,  which  had  been 
usurped  by  his  brother  Etcocles,  led  to  the 
celebrated  war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes, 
Adrutus,  Polynices,  and  Tydeus  being  joined 

Sr  four  other  heroes,  Amphianius,  Capaneus, 
topofR«doii»  and  Parthenopaeus. 
U.  mentions  A.»  in  illustration  of  his  defini- 
tkmi  of  *  siupcire/  *  pudorc,'  and  *  vcrccundia/ 
ill  oomieiiion  with  three  incidents  related  by 
Statins  in  the  Tkcbaid^  Conv.  iv.  25»<^*»  T»-«i» 
^•^~**, — First  (•  siupore*)  how  he  was  stupefied 
wbeo  he  saw  Polynices  covered  with  a  lion*s 
riya»  and  Tydeus  with  that  of  a  wild- boar,  the 
0e«da  ol  Apollo  having  told  him  that  his 
daaglslers  shcmki  miUT>'  a  Uon  and  a  wild* 
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SflOnd  <'  pudorc  ',),  how  his  daughters  '  turned 
Mil  and  red/  and  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on 
ua  Uat  when  they  were  brought  by  their 
mnci  Aout^  iqIq  tJnc  presence  ul  lydeus  and 


*Tanc  ret  lot^ae^^t  Acawii^n 
rKalamm  Mm  wMi\%  .  .  .) 
Irnperat  acctri  lacilaqae  Itniminintral  aare. 
Kcc  mora  prarcrptK  ^9*n  proticiiia  Btraqoc  vlrpi 
Arcano  egreainr  Uialamo:  , 

Vna  riram  faeiea:  paritet  palUsr^itte  nibon|Be 

PkLrpiiine«4  haaaene  grna^  ocuhqnc  i>vrvfiif« 

Ad  sancLBiD  nrdicre  palrem/  ( 7>M^  L  5jg  d^ 

Thirdly  (*  verccundia  *),  how  Polynices,  being 
questioned  by  Adrastus  as  to  his  parentage, 
mentions  his  mother  and  his  country,  but  out 
of  shame  does  not  mention  the  name  of  his 
father  Oedipus  [Edipo] : 

'**Cadfniifl  orjgo  p«trQm,  triliu  Mavortia  Tlietj^Hi 
£«t  ^Cfictrtt  Jocaita  ctiihi."    Tiini  rtiotui  Adrasttia 
Hoapitiu  (airnovit  entm);  "Qaid  wHU  rercM»Hi«>"* 

It  was  probably  this  last  passage,  as  is  noticed 
by  Benvenuto,  that  suggested  to  D.  the  delicate 
touch  whereby  he  makes  Manfred  speak  of 
hinrsclf  as  *  the  grandson  of  the  Empress  Con- 
stance '  (Purg.  iii.  1151,  thus  avoiding  the  men- 
tion of  his  mother,  he  being  a  natural  son. 
Benvenuto  obsenes : 

*  Facit  Manfredui  sicut  mulus.qut  interrogatus 
a  leone  cujus  filius  esset,  dicebat :  sum  nepos  cqui, 
cum  ipse  essct  filius  asini.  Simile  est  ei,  quod 
sciibit  Statius  secundo  Hajoris  dc  Poly  nice,  qui 
intcrrogatus  ab  Adraato  rege  Argivoruin,  nclcbat 
propalare  nomea  patris  sui  Oedipi,  qui  infamia 
genucrat  eum  ex  matre  propria.* 

Adda,  the  Adriatic  sea ;  Ravenna  referred 
to  by  Tityrus  (i,  e,  D.)  as  being  in  the  Emiha 
on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  *  AemiUda  qua 
icrrainat  Adria  temun/  Ed.  ii.  6S*  [A.drla- 
tioo:  Ravenna.] 

Adriano '>  Adriatic;  il  lito  Adriano^  i.e. 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic^  the  reference  being 
to  the  situation  of  the  monastery  of  Sta.  Maria 
in  Porto  fuori  at  Ravenna,  or,  more  probably « 
to  that  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Pomposa  near  Co* 
macchio,  Par.  xxi.  122  (BamUno,  Plar] ;  // 
mare  Adriano^  i.  e.  the  Adriatic  sea,  Conv*  tv- 
13»^'.    [AdriaUoo.] 

Adriano '%  Adrian  V  \  Ottobuonode*  Fieschi 
of  Genoa),  elected  Pope  at  Rome,  in  succession 
to  Innocent  V,  July  11,  1276;  died  at  Vtterbo 
on  Aug.  16  following,  before  he  had  been 
crowned.  He  was  nephew  of  Innocent  IV* 
and  had  been  sent  by  Clement  IV  to  Englana 
as  legate  in  1268,  in  which  capacity  he  hel|)ed 
to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  peace  aftar 
the  Barons^  War,  and  preached  the  Crusade 
of  1270  which  was  joined  by  Prince  Edward* 
D.  places  him  among  the  Avaricious  in  Circle 
V  of  Purgatory,  alluding  to  him  as  $m€CiU^ 
Petri,  Purg.  xix.  99  ;  diltr^  mLutfftiit  f*.  hi ; 
^HfUa  irea/itnt,  t\  89 ;  fioman  PtuUre^  r.  107 
[Avari).  When  D.  and  Virgil  enter  the  CircJc 
of  tlie  Avaricious,  V.  prays  Uic  spirits  to  direct 
them  on  their  upward  course  (Purg,  %\%, 
1o-%\ ;  a  voice  (that  of  Adrian  V>  replies, 
bidding  them  bear  continually  to  iha  right 
{w,  79-S1)  I  D.,  with  the  approval  of  V*,  ap- 
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preaches  the  speaker  {w.  84-90)  and  addresses 
him,  asking  who  he  was  and  what  sin  he  and 
his  companions  are  expiating  (w,  91-6) ;  he 
replies  that  he  had  been  a  Pope  (w,  97-9), 
of  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Lavagna  (w. 
100-2)  [Lavagna],  and  had  only  held  office 
a  little  more  than  a  month  (t/v,  103-5) ;  he 
then  tells  D.  how  during  his  life  he  had  been 
avaricious,  for  which  he  was  now  being 
punished,  and  how  after  he  became  Pope  he 
turned  from  his  evil  ways  (w,  106-14) ;  and 
explains  that  he  and  his  companions  are 
undergoing  purgation  from  the  sin  of  avarice 
(7n/,  115-26);  becoming  aware  that  D.  is 
kneeling,  A.  asks  the  reason  (w,  127-30) ; 
D.  replies  that  it  is  out  of  respect  for  the 
papal  dignity  (tjv.  131-2) ;  whereupon  A.  bids 
him  rise,  reminding  him  that  earthly  distinc- 
tions have  no  place  there  (t/v.  133-8) ;  he  then 
dismisses  D.,  after  mentioning  his  niece  Alagia 
as  the  only  one  of  his  kin  whose  prayers  could 
avail  him  (tti/.  139-45)  [Alagia]. 

AdrianuSy  Pope  Adrian  I  (772-795)  ;  men- 
tioned by  D.,  who  erroneously  states  that 
Charlemagne  was  crowned  Emperor  by  him, 
in  reference  to  the  fact  that  it  was  at  his  invi- 
tation that  the  King  of  the  Franks  attacked 
and  crushed  the  Lombards  under  Desiderius, 
and  thus  saved  the  Church  from  destruction, 
Mon.  iii.  ii^^*^  [Carlo  Magno :  Besiderio]. 
D.'s  authority  for  these  statements  was  prob- 
ably Vincent  of  Beauvais,  who  records  the 
events  here  referred  to  in  the  Speculum  His- 
toricUe  (xxiii.  168-70). 

Adriatico.    [Adriatioum  Mara] 

Adriaticum  Mare,  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  its 
shores  the  £.  limit  of  the  Italian  language, 
V.  E.  i.  8^3-7  J  receives  the  waters  of  the  left 
side  of  Italy  (if  the  Apennines  be  taken  as  the 
dividing  line  from  N.  to  S.),  V.  E.  i.  io**^~^ ; 
referred  to  as,  la  tn^rina^  Inf.  v.  98 ;  Purg.  xiv. 
92  ;  il  marey  Par.  viii.  63 ;  il  mare  Adriano^ 
Conv.  iv.  13I2I;  Adria,  Eel.  ii.  68.  [Adria: 
Adriano  ^  :  Mare  Adriano.] 

Adulatori],  Flatterers,  placed  among  the 
Fraudulent  in  Bolgia  2  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell 
(Malebolge),  Inf.  xviii.  100-36  [Frodolenti]  ; 
their  punishment  is  to  be  plunged  up  to  the 
lips  in  filthy  excrement,  while  they  beat  their 
heads  with  their  fists,  zaz/.  104-8,  1 12-14,  124. 
Examples :  Alessio  Interminei  of  Lucca 
[Alessio  Interminei]  ;  the  harlot  Thais 
[Taide]. 

Aeaddae,  descendants  of  Aeacus,  king  of 
Aegina ;  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus  (who  claimed 
the  title  of  Aeacides  as  being  descended  from 
Achilles,  grandson  of  Aeacus),  described  by 
D.  as  '  tam  moribus  Aeacidarum,  quam_  san- 
guine generosus,'  Mon.  ii.  lo^^"**. 
Pirro-'.] 


Aegyptii,  Egyptians;  do  not  concern 
themselves  with  the  political  system  of  the 
Scythians,  Mon.  iii.  31^1*  (from  Ethics  iii.  3 : 
*  quomodo  Scythae  optime  administrare  rem- 
publicam  possint,  nullus  ex  Lacedaemoniis 
consultat,'— D.  having  by  a  slip  of  memory 
substituted  Egyptians  for  Spartans) ;  as  op- 
pressors of  the  Israelites  they  typify  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII,  Epist.  v.  i. 

Aegyptius,  Egyptian,  Mon.  iii.  3^2.    [Ae- 

gyptii.] 

AegyptuSy  Egypt ;  the  exodus  of  the 
Israelites  from  (Psalm  cxiv.  i),  Purg.  ii.  46 ; 
Epist.  X.  7  [Bgitto] ;  Vesoges,  king  of,  Mon. 
il  9'^*  [Vesoges];  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in,  Mon.  ii.  (f^-"^  [Alessandro  2] ; 
Ptolemy  XII,  king  of,  Mon.  ii.  ^^^'^^  [Tolom- 
meo  2]. 

Aemilis  Terra,  the  Emilia,  province  of 
N.  Italy,  corresponding  roughly  (as  regards 
its  present  boundaries)  with  the  old  province 
of  Romagna ;  mentioned  by  Tityrus  (i.  e.  D.) 
in  connexion  with  the  situation  of  Ravenna  on 
the  Adriatic  coast,  *  Aemilida  qua  terminat 
Adria  terram,'  Eel.  ii.  68.  [Ravenna:  Ko- 
magna.] 

Aeneas,  the  hero  of  the  Aeneid^  Mon.  ii. 

330,  46,  61,64,71,  113^  ^51^  768,  80^  nS,  16  j   Epist. 

vii.  4.    [Enea.] 

Aeoets,  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil,  epic  poem  in 
twelve  books,  containing  an  account  of  the 
fortunes  of  Aeneas  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and 
of  his  wanderings  until  he  settled  in  Italy; 
quoted  as  (ace.  sing.)  Aeneidem  (var.  Aeneida)j 
Mon.  ii.  3*^^ ;  (gen.  sing.)  Aeneidos,  Mon.  ii. 
1 1 1*  ;  and  (according  to  nearly  all  the  printed 
edd.),  V.  E.  ii.  8-*^ ;  (gen.  plur.)  Aetuidorum, 
V.  E.  ii.  4'^3  J  and  (according  to  Pio  Rajna), 
V.  E.  ii.  822 ;  Eneida,  Purg.  xxi.  97  ;  V.  N. 

&    25"6»83;     Conv.    i.    3^5;    ii.    612J.   iii.    iil53; 

IV.  4I1*,  24^8,  26«i»  «* ;  D.  speaking  to  Virgil 
calls  it  //  tuo  volume^  Inf.  i.  84 ;  V.  himself 
calls  it  la  mia  rima.  Inf.  xiii.  48 ;  Palta  mia 
Tragedia,  Inf.  xx.  113;  Statius  calls  it  la 
divina  fiamma  Onde  sono  cUlumcUi  pii^  di 
mille,  Purg.  xxi.  95-6  ;  and  says  of  it,  mamma 
Fummi^  e  Jummi  nutrice  poetando,  w.  97-8. — 
Note,  The  barbarous  gen.  plur.  Aeneidorum 
(V.  E.  ii.  4^3^  822)^  which  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  analogy  oi Bucolicorum,  Georgicorum  (from 
Bucolica^  Georgica),  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  mediaeval  MSS.  Rajna  mentions  two  well- 
known  MSS.  of  the  Aeneidy  one  of  Cent,  xi, 
the  other,  which  belonged  to  Petrarca,  of 
Cent  xiii  or  early  Cent  xiv,  in  which  this  form 
constantly  recurs,  especially  in  the  headings 
to  the  several  books. 

D.  quotes  from,  or  refers  to,  the  Aeneid 
directly  upwards  of  forty  times: — Inf.  xx. 
1 12-3  {Aen,  ii.  114);  Purg.  xxii.  40-1  (Aen, 
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ill*  56-7) ;  Purg.  XXX.  21  (A en.  vi»  884) ;  Purg. 
X3tx*  48  {Am.  iv.  23) ;  V*  N*  I  25^**-*^  {Am.  i. 
^5-7^7;  ui.94^:  Conv.L3"»»^*Mr;i.iv.  174-5); 
Conv.  ii*  6^^^'*  {Am.  L  664-5);  Conv.  iii. 
,|iat-4o  (^^^  \i  281) ;  Com%iv.  4nT-i»  ^Aen. 
i.  27S^» ;  Conv.  iv.  36«*^i**  L4m.  iv,  v,  vi ; 
hr.  372-«3;  vi.  98  C;  v.  715-18;  v.  545  flf.; 
vL  162-84;  V.  43  «r*;  V.  E,  ii.  4^*'*'*  (Aen. 
vL  139-51) ;  V.  E.  iL  8-^21  {A in.  u  l) ;  Mon. 
M.  5^^ifi  <vf  ^*  L  54:1 ;  L  544-5  ;  vL  166-70  ; 
iii.  1-3;  %'iii  134-7;  i".  165-7;  i"*  339-4o: 
m  171-2 ;  xii.  936-7) ;  Mom  ti.  4^'3-'  (Am, 
viii.  652-6) ;  Mon.  ii.  5>t-»^*'  (Aen,  vi.  844-5  I 
ri.  S26;  vi,  821-2) ;  Mon.  ii.  j'^-^'*  {Am,  vi, 
^$-54 ;  iv.  227-30) :  Mon.  ii.  8»^-^  {Aen.  v. 
J37-^5)  t  Mon.  ii.  9**"«  (^rir.  i.  254-61 ;  Moa. 
u*  n*-«*  {Am.  xi\.  697-765;  xii.  958-52); 
Epi&L  vi.  5  (.4<-^»  ii.  355) ;  Epist.  vii.  3  (Am. 
L  286-7) ;  Epist.  vii.  4  (Aen.  iv.  272-6). 

D.  was  iiiso  indebted  10  ihe  Atmid  for 
ialbniuition  or  details  as  to  the  following  :— 
•jutt'  Aeneas  l^^nr.  i.  544-5)»  Inf.  i.  73-4 
(Sne«]  ;  *  proud*  Ilium  {A^n.  iii.  2-5),  Inf.  i. 
7?  (cf.  Inf.  XXX,  14  ;  Punf.  xii.  61-5)  [lUon]; 
*  humble*  Italy  (Aen,  iii.  522-5 )»  Inf.  i.  l«i6 
[lUOijk] ;  Camilla  {Am.  xi.  657,  768-851),  Inf. 
u  107 ;  iv,  124  [OamnUlla] ;  Nisus  and  Eurya- 
kit  {Aem.  tx.  176-449),  Inf.  i.  108  [Eurialo; 
Htto] ;  Tumus  (Am,  xii.  947-52),  inf.  i.  to8 
ITumo] ;  Silvius  {Am,  vi.  763),  inf.  ii.  15 
l8Uirlot;  Charon  {Am.  vi.  298-301),  Inf.  iii. 
0t*lo9  [Cmroa] ;  Electra,  ancestress  of  Aeneas 
(Am,  viii.  134 ff.),  Inf.  iv,  121  [Blettrai); 
I'eatlicdttea  {A^n^  i.  490-5;  xi.  662),  Inf.  iv, 
1X|  [F^nte«ilea] ;  Latinus  and  Lavinia  {Am. 
vii-  72),  Inf.  iv,  125-6  [Latino^:  LairinUl; 
Minos  {Am,  vi.  43i-3)t  Inf.  v.  4-5  [MlnoaJ ; 
IHdo  and  Sychacus  {Am.  iv.  68,  loi,  552), 
ltd,  V.  62;  Par.  ix.  97-8  [Dido:  Bioheo] ; 
Cert)erus  {Aen.  vi.  395-6,  417-23),  Inf.  vi.  13- 
5|;  ix.  98-^  [Cerbero]:  Styx  {Am.  %'i.  323, 
369)t  Inf*  vii,  106  [8tig«] ;  the  Furies  {Aen. 
^^  554^5)f  ^^^  ix,  56-42  [Brine]  ;  Ti siphon^ 
(Aim.  X.  761),  Inf.  ix.  48  [TeaifoneJ  ;  Dis 
{Am.  vL  137),  JoL  viii.  68  [Dit«]  ;  Pasiphad 
(^#ft.  vi,  34-6^  447)^  Inf.  xii.  12-13  [Pasilb] ; 
ihc  Harfiiei  {Am.  iii,  209  ff.),  Inf.  xiii.  10-15 
|Afpl«J ;  ihc  Xtt*%  inhabited  by  spirits  {Am* 
til.  3)611,),  Inf.  xiti.  51  ff.  [Pi«r  delle  Vifii«: 
Sttiistdl] ;  Cr<ete  and  Rhea  {Am.  iii.  io4*-5, 
ttl  12),  Inl  xiv.  94-103  (Crttta:  ^01^]: 
Coqrtnt  (Am,  vi,  333)*  Inf.  xiv.  1 19  [Gooltoj ; 
MaMo  {Atn,  %*  198-200),  Inf.  xx.  5 5  ft 
[Maato] :  Cacui  {Am,  viii.  195-267),  Inf. 
SEXV.  17-27  jOaoo];  Sinon  {Am.  ii,  185-98; 
II.  77  fL\  Inf.  xx^'i.  5S-60 ;  xxx.  98  ff.  f  Slnone] ; 
the  PalladiuiD  {Am^  ii.  165-70),  Inf.  xxvi,  65 
[Pllladio];  Gaera  {Aen.  vii.  1-4),  Inf.  xxvi, 

rH3 JGa«ta];  Calo  {Am.  viii,  670),  Purg. 
51 IL  [Oitoao  ^ ;  Tithonus  and  Aurora  {Am. 
hr.  5*4-5;  ix,  459^)f  ^"^-  »*•  «  3  [Aurora: 
TIMI9J:  the  fm^  ^  Cjanymede  {Aen.  v, 
»l»-7>r  I»yfjr,  fe.  jeK4  [Oaalm^de  :  Ida !«] ; 


Circi^  {Aen,  vii.  15,  17-20),  Purg.  x\\.  40-3 
[Ciroe]  ;  Amata  {Aen.  xii,  595--607},  Purg. 
xvii,  54-9;  Episi.  vii.  7  [Amata];  Acestct 
{Am.  V.  711-18),  Purjr*  xviii.  156-8;  Conv. 
iv.  26»*-^  [AcMte^]  ;  Fabricius  {Am.  vi.  844- 
5),  Pttrg.  XX.  25-7  [FabbrtiloJ ;  Pygmalion 
{Aen.  i,  540  flf,),  Purg.  xx,  103-5  [Pl|rntaiion« j ; 
Helicon  \Aen*  vii.  641 ;  x,  165),  Purg,  xxix. 
40  [BUoonaJ;  the  *  bird  of  Jove,*  i.e.  the 
Eagle  {Aen.  i,  394),  Purg.  xxxii,  112  [AquHa]; 
Pallas,  son  of  Evander  {Am,  x.  479  ff-  J  3tii. 
887-953),  Par.  vi.  36  [Pallante]  ;  Antandros 
{Am,  iii.  i-ii)»  Par.  vi.  67  [ADt&ndro] ; 
Hector's  tomb  {Aen.  v.  371),  Par.  vi,  68 
[Sttore] ;  Cupid  and  Dido  {Am.  \.  657-60, 
715-19),  Par,  viii.  9  [Cupido:  Dido] ;  Dido's 
love  for  Aeneas  {Am.  iv.  2,  68,  lot).  Par.  ix, 
97  [Dido] ;  Andiises  in  the  Elysian  fields 
(Am.  vi.  676ff.)»  Par.  xv.  35-7  [AnehiM: 
Slisio] ;  the  death  of  Anchises  {Aen.  iii.  707- 
1 1),  Par.  xix.  131-2  f  Ancbiwj] ;  Khipeus  {Aen. 
xi.  426-7),  Par.  XX.  68,  121  jRifeo];  the  Sybil 
{Aen.  iii.  441-52),  Par.  xxxiii*  65-6  [SiblUa]; 
the  Tarquins  {Am,  vi.  818),  Conv.  iv.  5^*  (Tar» 
quinil];  the  Decii  and  Drusi  {Aen.  vi.  825), 
Conv.  iv.  c>^^-»  [DeeU  :  Drusi] ;  Pergama,  the 
citadel  otTroy  (Aen.  iv,  344  ;  vii.  522  ;  x.  58), 
Epist.  vi.  4  jPergimia]  ;  Scr^cstus  {Aen.  v. 
268-72),  Eel.  ii.  31  [SargMtus], 

D,  not  infrequently  borrows  or  echoes 
phrases  from  the  Aen(U\  c,g.  *antc  oculos 
sc  oflTcrt'  {Am.  vii,  430),  Inf.  i.  62;  *Scd  si 
tantus  amor  casus  cognosccrc  nostros  *  (Aef^ 
ii,  10),  Inf.  V.  124-5;  *carcerc  cacco*  {Aeft. 
vi.  734),  Inf,  X.  58-^^;  Purj;.  xxii.  103 ;  *bi 
bene  quid  dc  tc  mcrui  *  (Am.  iv.  317),  Inf.  xxvi* 
80-1;  *Ter  couatus'  &c.  {Aen.  vi,  7«>'i)f 
Purg,  ii.  80-1  ;  *  litore  rubro*  {Am.  viiL  686), 
Par,  vi.  79;  *  sanguis  mcus'  {Aen.  vi.  836), 
Par.  xv.  28;  'grates  pcrsolvcrc  dignas  Non 
opis  est  nostrae, ,  .  ,  nee  quicquid  ubique  eat 
Gentis  Dardaniae  .  , ,  [si  qua  est  coelo  pictas 
{Aen,  ii.  536)]  .  . .  Praemiadignaferant  *  {Aen. 
i.  600-5),  Ep»*t»  i'  2;  *  reddiva  Pergama* 
{Aen,  iv,  544;  vii.  322;  x.  58),  Epist.  vi.  4; 
*  praesaga  mens*  {Aen,  x.  843),  Epist.  vi,  4 ; 
'  malcsu^ida  fames  ^  (Aen.  vi.  376),  Eotst.  vi,  ^; 
'quae  tarn  sera  inoraiur  Scgnitki?  (A^^  w 
373-4),  EpisL  vii,  3. 

(Sm  Moon,  Sitidiet  in  Danie,  \.  166^7.) 

AtOlus*  god  ot  the  winds;  mentioned  in 

J[uotaiion  from  Virgil  {Aen.  i,6s),  V.  N.|  35". 
Bolo.) 

Aetna,  Mt.  Aetna  ;  name  under  which  ir 
figures  Bologna  in  his  correapondence  wit)i 
Giovanni  del  VirgiUo,  EcL  ii.  37 ;  referred  to 
as  Aetnaeum  iiiut,  v.  69 ;  Aetmca  ioXA^  v.  74, 
[BtnaJ 

Aetnaeua,  Aetnaean  ;  Aetnamm  Itims^  U 
Mt.  Aetna,  Eel.  ii.  69.     [A^Ixml] 

AetniCtta,  Aetnaean;  Aetmea  rajat^  i.e. 
Mt.  Aetna,  Ed.  ii*  74.    lA«|]»a] 
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Affricay  Africa ;  the  scene  of  the  combat 
between  Hercules  and  Antaeus,  Conv.  iii.  3^-* 
[Anteo] ;  Hannibal's  despatch  to  Carthage  of 
the  rings  taken  from  the  Romans  slain  at 
Cannae,  Conv.  iv.  5160-8  [Canne] ;  the  African 
campaign  of  Scipio  Africanus  Major,  Conv.  iv. 
jiea-Ti  [Scipionei];  the  continent  to  which 
belonged  Electra,  ancestress  of  Aeneas,  and 
Dido,  hb  second  wife,  Mon.  ii.  36»~77, 102-3 
[Enea] ;  Atlas,  the  ancestor  of  Aeneas,  of 
African  origin,  Mon.  ii.  3^^  [Atlas  i];  Mt. 
Atlas  in  Africa,  as  testified  by  Orosius,  Mon. 
ii.  3W-91  [Atlas  2] ;  the  scene  of  Julius  Caesar's 
victory  (at  Thapsus),  and  Cato's  death  (at 
Utica),  Mon.  ii.  s^^^-io  [Cosare  ^ :  Catone] ; 
alluded  to  as,  U  arene^  Purg.  xxvi.  44  ;  la  terra 
che perde  ombra  (since  in  the  torrid  zone  when 
the  Sun  is  vertically  overhead  there  is  no 
shadow),  Purg.  xxx.  89 ;  la  Urra  di  larba^ 
Purg.  xxxi.  72  [larba]. 

Afiricani.    [African!.] 

Affricano,  Scipio  Africanus  Major,  Purg. 
xxix.  116.    [Soipionei.] 

Aforismi,  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates, 
one  of  the  chief  medical  authorities  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Galen  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  them  which,  with  the  Aphorisms  them- 
selves, was  translated  into  Latin  from  an  Arabic 
version  by  Constantinus  at  Monte  Cassino  in 
Cent.  xi.  Benvenuto  defines  an  aphorism  as 
a  *■  maxim  in  medicine,'  and  quotes  an  example 
from  Hippocrates  (this  being  the  first  in  the 
collection) :— *  ars  longa,  vita  brevis,  judicium 
difficile,  tempus  acutum,  experimentum  vero 
fallax.' 

D.  mentions  the  Aphorisms^  Par.  xi.  4 ; 
couples  them  with  the  Tegni  of  Galen  as  in- 
appropriate gifts  from  a  physician  to  a  knight, 
Conv.  i.  831-3.  [Ippoorate  :  Qalieno :  Tad- 
dec.] 

Afriy  Africans,  i.e.  Carthaginians;  their 
defeat  by  the  Romans,  Mon.  ii.  ii«'.  [Carta- 
g^esi.] 

Africa,  Africa,  Mon.  ii.  3»8'  8^,  8?,  90, 103^ 
5i«i.    [Affrica.] 

Africaniy  Africans  ;  do  not  admit  the  claim 
of  the  Church  to  bestow  the  Imperial  autho- 
rity, Mon.  iii.  14'*^;  i.e.  Carthaginians,  com- 
manded by  Hannibal  in  their  war  with  the 
Romans,  Mon.  ii.  1 159-60.  [Afri :  Cartaginesi.] 

Agdbito,  Agapetus  I,  Pope  535-536  ;  men- 
tioned by  the  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Mercury)  as  havmg  convinced  him 
of  the  error  of  his  heretical  belief  as  to  there 
being  but  one  nature  in  Christ,  Par.  vi.  14-18 
[Qiustiiiiano].  It  appears,  however,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  Butler  observes,  to  have 
been  not  Justinian  himself,  but  his  wife  Theo- 
dora, who  held  heterodox  opinions,  she  having 
been   attached  to  the  Eutychian   or   Mono- 


physite  heresy.  The  Emperor's  own  orthodoxy 
seems  to  have  been  unimpeachable  till  quite 
the  end  of  his  life  (d.  565),  when  he  lapsed 
into  erroneous  views  concerning  not  the  nature 
but  the  person  of  Christ.  Agapetus  was  Pope 
at  the  time  when  the  Gothic  power  in  Italy 
was  being  destroyed  by  Belisarius,  and  the 
story  is  that  he  was  sent  by  Theodatus,  king 
of  the  Goths,  to  make  terms  with  Justinian  at 
Constantinople.  He  angered  the  latter  by  his 
refusal  to  acknowledge  Anthimus,  who  had 
been  translated  from  the  see  of  Trebizond  to 
that  of  Constantinople,  contrary  to  the  canon 
of  the  Church.  The  Emperor,  however,  over- 
come by  his  firmness,  consented  to  listen  to 
the  charges  against  Anthimus,  who  was  con- 
victed of  Eutychianism  and  deposed  from  his 
see.  Agapetus  died  at  Constantinople,  while 
on  his  mission  to  Justinian,  in  536. 

D.'s  authority  for  his  statement  as  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Emperor  by  Agapetus  may 
have  been  Brunetto  Latino,  who  says : — 

'Et  ja  soit  cc  que  cist  Justiniens  fust  au  com- 
mencement en  Terror  des  hereges,  en  la  fin 
reconut  il  son  error  par  le  conseil  Agapite,  qui  lors 
estoit  apostoiles/     {Tresor,  i.  87.) 

According  to  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius 
Agapetus  convinced  Justinian  as  to  the  two- 
fold nature  of  Christ : — 

'Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  deum  et 
hominem  esse,  hoc  est  duas  naturas  esse  in  uno 
Christo.' 

Agag,  king  of  the  Amalekites,  who  was 
spared  by  Saul  contrary  to  God's  command, 
and  afterwards  slain  by  Samuel  (i  Sam.  xv) ; 
mentioned  as  type  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  VII  in  Italy,  whom  D.  urges 
the  latter  to  destroy  as  Samuel  destroyed 
Agag,  Epist  vii.  5. 

Agamemnone],  Agamemnon,  son  of 
Atreus,  and  brother  of  Menelaiis,  the  leader  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war ;  alluded  to  by 
Beatrice  (in  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon)  in  con- 
nexion with  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  as  lo 
gran  duca  dei  Greciy  Par.  v.  69. 

When  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaiis,  was 
carried  off  by  Paris,  and  the  Greek  chiefs 
resolved  to  recover  her  by  force  of  arms, 
Agamemnon  was  chosen  as  their  commander. 
After  two  years  of  preparation,  the  Greek 
army  and  fleet  assembled  in  the  port  of  Auhs 
in  Boeotia.  Here,  A.  having  killed  a  stag  which 
was  sacred  to  Artemis,  the  goddess  sent  a 
pestilence  on  the  Greek  army,  and  produced 
a  calm  which  prevented  them  from  leaving  the 
port  In  order  to  appease  her  wrath  A.,  by 
the  advice  of  Calchas,  consented  to  sacrifice 
his  daughter  Iphigenia  ;  but  at  the  moment  of 
the  sacrifice  she  was  rescued  by  Artemis,  and 
another  victim  was  substituted  in  her  place. 
The  calm  thereupon  ceased,  and  the  Greek 
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host  SAilcci  to  the  coast  of  Troy*  [Aultde : 
Caloanta :  Iflgonla.] 

Ag&pito.     [Agdbito.] 

Agathon,  Greek  poet,  Mon.  iii.  6'^  [Aga- 
tone.J 

Agatooe*  Agnthon,  Creek  tragic  poet,  a 

Pa|>il  of  Socrates,  and  friend  of  Euripides  and 
Uto,  bora  at  Athens  drc.  B.  C.  448,  died  circ, 
400 ;  a  tragedy  of  his  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle 
to  the  Poetksy  and  he  himself  is  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  Khttonc,  but  none  of  his 
works  have  come  down  to  us. 

Agathon  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  being 
amon^  the  (ireek  poets  who  are  with  Homer 
and  himself  in  Limbo.  Pur^;.  xxii.  107  [Limboj ; 
his  saying  (taken  from  EtkUs  vi.  ai  that  God 
cannot  cause  what  is,  not  to  have  been,  Mon. 
iii.  6^^ 

Aggrcjptiianc  deUe  Siei^,  Utra  deif,  the 
alternative  title  {Liber  dt  Agj^rt^iitume  Scitn* 
ime  SUl/arum)  of  the  EUmtnia  Astfim<nmca 
of  Aifraganus ;  quoted  to  prove  that  the  motions 
of  the  heaven  of  Venus  arc  threcfoldt  Conv.  ii. 
f^^*^.    [Alfergano :  Venere,  Cielo  dL] 

Aghinolfo  da  Romena],  one  of  the 
Conti  Guidi  who  persuaded  Maestro  Adamo 
of  Brescia  to  counterfeit  the  Florentine  gold 
^rin  ;  referred  to  by  Adamo  as  brother  of 
Guidoand  Alessandro  da  Romena,  Inf  xxx.  77 ; 
cine  of  them  (supposed  to  be  Aghinolfo,  who 
died  at  the  beginning  of  1300),  he  says,  is 
already  in  Hell,  v.  79  j Adamo,  Maaatro]. 
This  Aghinolfo  was  the  father  of  Uberto  and 
Guido  da  Romena,  to  whom  I>,  addressed  one 
of  h»i  letters^  Epist.  ii.  [Ouidi,  Conti :  Tabla 

Al^UrO^  Aglauros,  daughter  of  Cecrops^ 
Kiss  of  Athens,  who  was  changed  into  a  stone 
by  Mercury,  because  she  in  jealousy  tried  to 
prevent  him  from  visiting  \\^  sister  Hcrse 
whom  he  loved ;  her  story  is  told  by  Ovid 
{Mitam,  it*  737-4*32).  L).  introduces  her  a*  an 
HisCance  of  envy  in  Circle  II  of  Purgatory, 
nrhcTi!  her  voire  is  heard  proclaiming,  *  I  am 
AgUitros  who  was  turned  into  stone,*  i'urg. 
sjv.  159  llnTidioal}:  she  is  mentioned  as  the 
t  of  cnvy»  Cam.  xviii.  71. 

'  AipU,  Lotto  degli],  Florentine  judge  (one 

Tllic  Ciurlf  sureties  ir  *' --  • *  -  ""^  »■ 'ied  by 

Cardinal    Latmo  in   1  :,,  and 

podetU  of  Trent  in  i-  /  ♦  -  —  "'--  .^..vcring 
•a  aohast  judgment  went  home  and  hafl|{cd 
ffeiaudif ;  he  b  iupujsctl  bv  some  of  the  com- 
meBtaton  !o  be  I  placed  jtmong 

iheSyickkf  in  K  <le  Vll  of  HcU, 

laf.  %i\U  taj-xiv.  3;  ig^gho  xtii.  123,  131  ; 
f a^//,  f^.  1 39  ;  /v»/f//,  WW  5,  [Stilddi.]  Ja- 
tjoem  da  S<i ;  '-  punished 

la  tNa  Koui  ig  pursued 

liSr  doftp  takes  lafugc  bclund  a  bu&h  ;  but  the 
dofs  «te  bim  and  tear  him  to  pieces,  rending 


the  bush  at  the  same  time,  Inf.  xiii.  iao-9:  D. 
and  Virgil  approach  the  bush,  which  wails  at 
being  torn  \vv,  130-5) ;  V.  addresses  it*  and 
inquires  who  the  spirit  contained  in  it  was 
\XKK  136-^8) ;  the  spirit,  after  begging  them  to 
collect  the  leaves  that  had  been  torn  from  the 
bush,  tells  I  hem  that  he  was  a  Florentine,  and 
had  hanged  himself  in  his  own  house  (v%\ 
'39-S'K  O.,  having  collected  the  scattered 
leaves,  restores  them  to  the  bush,  and  moves 
on  (xiv.  1-4). 

The  Ottimo  Comento  says:— 

*AIcuni  dicono,  ch'egli  fu  un  Hesser  Lotto  dcgli 
Agli  di  Fireaze,  il  quale  per%*enuto  in  somma 
poveni,  dal«  per  danari  una  falsa  sentcnta^  per 
fuggirc  poverta  c  %Trgogna  s'in)picc6.* 

The  Anonimo  Fiorentino  :— 

*  Fu  costui . .  .  uno  giudice  della  famif^lia  de^Ji 
Agli,  il  quale,  avcndo  rvnduto  uno  constglio  fabo, 
et  csscndo  stato  condennato  per  qucsto  vitu* 
pcrevolincnle,  sc  nc  pose  tan  to  dotore  t  cuore 
ch*  c^lip  tomato  a  caia  sua,  per  dispcr^ooe  s'tiii> 
picc6  per  la  gola.* 

The  Agli  of  Florence,  as  appears  from 
Viltani  (v.  39)  and  Dino  Comp4gni  <ii.  36), 
were  Guclfs. 

Other  commentators  think  the  person  in- 
tended was  one  of  the  Mozzi,  who  han^^^ed 
himself  m  despair  at  finding  himself  bankrupt ; 
thus  the  Anon»mo  (ed.  Selini)  sayi  :— 

'  Qucsto  ce%pii|tUo  che  ptangea  ai  ebbe  nome 
Rucco  dc*  Moi£i  da  Fircnie  ;  c  fu  molta  Hcco : 
c  pc^n'bi  ta  cokn|)agnia  ioro  talli,  vennr  in  lanta 
poverty  che  cgli  s*itnpicc6  cgh  stesco  in  casa  sua.* 

The  Ottimo  mentions  this  alternative 
opinion  : — 

*  Alcuni  dicono  chc  qiiesU  fu  Kucco  de'  Houi  di 
Fircnze^  il  quale  di  moKo  ricco  divcnuto  poveris* 
simo.  voile  finire  sua  vita  anxi  I'ultima  miftcria/ 

Buti,  Benvenuio,  and  others,  mention  both 
names,  but  remark  that,  as  many  Florentines 
handed  themselves  alx>ut  this  time,  they  are 
inclined  to  think  that  D.  left  the  reference 
purposely  vague.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Uoc* 
caccio  : — 

'  Non  k  coatui  ^\AV  mitof  tiomifiato,  eredo  per 
Tuna  delle  due  «  )  de' pareatl 

che  di  que«to  c"i  ii  per  awea- 

tura  sono  oaoncvoli  uumini,  e  pcrci«>  oon  gli  vuole 
maeuUre  deUa  inlamia  di  coal  diMtnemu  mofte; 
t^^  I  iocch^  in  que*  t  ::iM  eatiae  ana 

n  •   mandata  da   \  ritti  aoetiai 

^..,  ,.  „^  (mpiccarono ;  a^....r,. ...  viaaetm  poaM 
apporlo  a  qual  piii  ^t  piace  di  que*  tnoltt* 

Caaini  ihinki  the  mention  of  *  il  passo 
d'Amo'  (r.  146  , i.e.  the  Ponte  Vecchio, potott 
to  Roc  CO  dc*  Moni,  whose  family^  as  V  illani 
records  (vii.  43  ,  dwelt  close  to  the  Ponte 
Kubaconte  on  the  other  side  of  the  Amo,  and 
not  £ir  from  the  Ponte  Vecchio. 

Agn£l»  A^nello,  one  of  ftva  Flofentines  Unf. 
xxvi.  4- SI  pucni  1^  O.  aiBOUK  tlM  Thieves  in 
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Bolgia  7  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell  (Malebolge), 
Inf.  XXV.  68;  uno  (spirito)^  z^.  51  [Iiadri] ;  he 
is  one  of  three  spirits  seen  by  D.  to  undergo 
transfo'rmation,  he  being  blended  in  form  with 
a  serpent  iyv,  49-78)  ;  the  latter  is  identified 
by  the  commentators  with  Cianfa  de'  Donati 
[Cianfa :  Fuccio  Soianosto]. 

According  to  the  old  commentators  he 
belonged  to  the  Brunelleschi,  a  Ghibelline 
family  of  Florence,  who  first  joined  the  Bianchi 
and  then  went  over  to  the  Neri ;  none  of  them 
give  any  details  except  the  Anonimo  (ed. 
Selmi),  who  says : — 

*  Questo  Agnello  fu  de'  Bninelleschi  di  Firenze  ; 
e  infino  picciolo  votava  la  borsa  al  padre  e  a  la 
madre,  ]>oi  votava  la  cassetta  a  la  bottega,  e  imbo- 
lava.  Poi  da  grande  entrava  per  le  case  altnii, 
e  vestiasi  a  modo  di  poverO;  e  faciasi  la  barba  di 
vecchio,  e  per6  il  fa  Dante  cosi  trasformare  per  li 
morsi  di  quello  serpente  come  fecc  per  furare/ 

Agobbio,  Gubbio,  town  of  Central  Italy  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Apennines  in  N.  of  Umbria, 
about  thirty  miles  £.  of  Arezzo,  and  about 
twenty  N.  of  Perugia ;  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Oderisi,  the  illuminator,  whom  D.  calls 
Vanar  d^ Agobbio,  Purg.  xi.  80.    [Oderisi.] 

Agostino  ^,  Augustine,  one  of  the  earliest 
followers  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  whom  he 
joined  in  1210,  and  eventually  (in  1216)  head 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  Terra  di  Lavoro ; 
placed  by  D.,  together  with  Illuminato  of  Rieti, 
among  the  Spirits  who  loved  wisdom  (Spiriti 
Sapienti)  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun,  where 
they  are  named  to  him  by  St.  Bonaventura, 
Par.  xii.  130-2  [Sole,  Cielo  del]. 

Agostino  2,  St.  Augustine  (Aurelius  Augus- 
tinus),  the  greatest  of  the  four  great  fathers  of 
the  Latin  Church  (the  other  tbree  being  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Gregory  the 
Great) ;  bom  at  Tagaste  in  Numidia,  Nov.  13, 
354;  died  at  Hippo,  during  the  siege  of  the 
town  by  the  Vandals,  Aug.  28, 430.  His  father, 
Patricius,  was  a  pagan  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
but  his  mother,  Monica,  was  an  earnest 
Christian,  and  brought  up  her  child  in  the 
Christian  faith  ;  he  was,  however,  not  baptized, 
and  as  he  grew  up  he  fell  away  from  his 
mother*s  influence,  and  led  a  dissolute  life,  but 
was  devoted  at  the  same  time  to  his  studies, 
which  he  began  at  Tagaste,  and  afterwards 
pursued  at  Carthage ;  at  the  latter  place  he 
joined  the  Manichaeans,  but  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  their  doctrines  he  abandoned 
the  sect.  From  Carthage  he  went  to  Rome, 
whence  he  was  invited  to  Milan,  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  as  teacher  of  rhetoric  Here  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  St  Ambrose,  Bishop  of 
Milan,  and  in  386  was  converted  and  baptized. 
After  paying  a  second  visit  to  Rome,  he  went 
to  Hippo,  where  he  was  ordained  presbyter, 
and  finally  became  Bishop  in  396;   here  he 


died  thirty-four  years  later  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six.  St.  Augustine  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
his  works  being  directed  chiefly  against  the 
Manichaeans  and  the  Pelagians;  his  two  most 
famous  books  are  his  Confessions j  written 
about  397,  shortly  after  he  became  bishop,  in 
which  he  gives  a  vivid  sketch  of  his  early 
career,  and  the  Ciiy  of  God,  written  between 
413  and  426,  an  apologetic  treatise  in  vindica- 
tion of  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Church. 
St.  A.  is  mentioned  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun  in  connexion  with 
Orosius,  of  whose  Historia  adversus  Paganvs 
he  is  said  to  have  availed  himself  in  the  De 
Civitate  Dei,  Par,  x.  120  [OroBio] ;  his  place 
in  the  Celestial  Rose,  where  he  is  seated  below 
St.  Benedict  and  St.  Francis,  is  pointed  out  to 
D.  by  St  Bernard,  Par.  xxxii.  35  [Rosa];  his 
Confessions  the  kind  of  work  in  which  it  is 
allowable  for  the  author  to  speak  of  himself, 
Conv.  i.  7\^^-^  \Contesslonf\ ;  his  saying  that 
'no  man  is  without  stain  *,  Conv.  i.  ^^'^~^\Conf 
i.  7 :  '  nemo  mundus  a  peccato  coram  te,  Deus ') ; 
his  contention  that  if  men  comprehended  and 
practised  equity  there  would  be  no  need  of  the 
written  law,  Conv.  iv.  ^^'^-^ ;  his  advice  that 
men  should  acauire  the  habit  of  self-control, 
Conv.  iv.  21^^®"^  ;  a  man  may  lead  a  religious 
life  without  assuming  the  habit  of  St  Benedict, 
or  St.  Augrustine,  or  St.  Francis,  or  St.  Dominic, 
Conv.  iv.  28®*"^*;  his  writings  undoubtedly 
inspired,  Mon.  iii.  387-91 ;  his  De  Civitate  Dei 
and  De  Doctrina  Christiana  quoted,  Mon.  iii. 
451-72  iCMtate  Dei,  De:  Doctrina  CbriS' 
tiana,  De] ;  his  works  and  those  of  the  other 
Fathers  neglected  for  those  of  the  Decretalists, 
Epist.  viii.  7  [Deoretalistae] ;  his  treatise  De 
Quaniitate  Animae,  Epist  x.  28  [Quantltate 
Anlmae,  De],  Some  think  St.  Augustine  is 
alluded  to  as  one  of '  the  four  in  humble  guise ' 
in  the  mystical  Procession  in  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise  (the  other  three  being  St.  Ambrose, 
St  Gregory,  and  St.  Jerome),  Purg.  xxix.  142. 
[FrooeBsione.] 

Agosto  1.    [AugUBto.] 

Agosto  ^,  month  of  August ;  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  prevalence  of  *  vapori  ac- 
cesi'  (i.e.  meteors  and  summer  lightning)  in 
the  twilight  of  summer  evenings,  Purg.  v.  37-9 ; 
referred  to  as  the  period  tra  il  luglio  e  il 
settembre,  in  connexion  with  the  crowded  state 
of  the  hospitals  of  Valdichiana  at  that  time  of 
year,  owing  to  the  malaria  generated  by  its 
swamps  ('  maxime  autem  augustus  est  infirmus 
mensis  etiam  in  locis  sanis,'  observes  Ben- 
venuto).  Inf.  xxix.  47  [Chiana]. 

Agubbio.    [Agobbio.] 

Ag^uglione,  castle  (now  destroyed)  formerly 
called  Aquilone,  in  the  Florentine  territory  in 
the  Val  di  Pesa  to  the  S.  of  the  city ;  Caccia- 
guida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  laments  that 
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owing  to  the  extension  of  its  boundaries 
Florence  has  'to  endure  the  stink*  of  ii  viUan 
d^AgiigUon  (Le.  according  to  the  most  general 
interpretation  Baldo  d'Aguglione),  Par.  xvi, 
56 ;  this  Baldo  was  concerned  in  tlxe  fraud  of 
Niccola  Acciaiuoli  alluded  to,  Purg,  xii.  105 
[Aooiaiuoli,  Hlccola], 

Baldo  d'AgugUone,  who  is  spoken  of  by 
Dino  Compagni  (i.  19)  as  *  giudicesagacissimo/ 
was  one  of  those  who  drew  up  the  Ortiinamenii 
di  Giustizia  in  Florence  in  1293  [Qiano  della 
Bella}.  His  family  were  Ghibellines,  and  as 
such  his  father  Guglielmo,  and  his  brother 
iPuccio»  were  exiled  from  Florence  in  1268, 
^Baido  himself,  however,  took  the  other  side 
and  remained  in  Florence,  where^  after  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  events  of  1293,  and 
in  the  expulsion  of  Giano  della  Bella  in  1295, 
he  became  Prior  in  1398.  In  1299,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery  of  his  share  in  the 
l^ud  of  Niccola  Acciaiuoli,  he  fied  from 
Florence^  and  was  condemned  in  his  absence 
to  a  fine  of  2,000  lire  and  lo  a  year*s  banish- 
ment. In  I302»  when  through  the  intervention 
of  Charles  of  Valois  the  Bianchi  were  expelled, 
he  and  Bonifazio  da  Signa  (Far.  xvi.  56)  joined 
the  Ncri  with  certain  other  renegade  Bianchi 
and  Ghibellines.  P>om  this  time  forward  he 
occupied  a  position  of  great  influence  in 
Florence.  In  1311,  while  he  was  Prior  for 
the  second  time,  and  the  city  was  anxious  to 
present  a  united  front  to  the  Emperor  Henry 
Vll,  he  drew  up  the  decree  (dated  Sep,  2, 
15 u )  known  as  the  *  Riforma  dt  Messer  Baldo 
d'Aguglione,'  whereby  the  sentences  against 
a  number  of  the  Guelf  exiles  were  revoked  and 
cancelled,  and  a  number  of  others,  who  are  all 
included  under  the  head  of  GhibeUines,  were 
expressly  excepted,  among  the  latter  being 
Dante  Alighkri  [I>anteJ.  In  this  proclamation 
(which  is  printed  in  rxtenso  by  Del  Lnngo  in 
his  IhlV  Esiiia  di  Dante ^  pp-  109-44)  the 
Priors  and  GonfaJoniere  and  twelve  good  men 
by  them  elected : — 

'  Attcndentes    providere    fortificatiooi    corrobo- 
ration!    ct     reconcihatioTii     Populi     ct     Coraunia 
F]orcntie  ct  Partis  Guelfe  dicte  ci  vital  is  et  corai- 
£jiCti5   et  districtus  Flortntic  Guelforum,  ct  super 
rel:>ampniendis  Guelfis,  ct  aliis  .  .  .  ad  hoc  ut  ipsa 
ei vitas  ct  districtus  in  pace  consistat,  et  Guel forum 
Lfoio  fiat  ct  sit  in  dicto  Populoet  Comuni  ct  civitate 
^t     comitatu  ct  dislrictu  Florentic,  et  ad  exaltatio- 
n^wTi    Guelfe  Partis,  Christi  nomine  invocato,   pro 
^o^^i^calionc,    custodia^   corroboratione    ct   rccon- 
Cil £.8 triune  Populi  et  Comuiib  Florentie  et  districtus, 
*t      ^it-igulanum  pcrsonarum   ipsius .  .,  concordiler 
'^'"*^'V^i<lcruntet  ordinavcnint^  finnavcnint  et  stantia- 
'*^*~'*-««^tt  Quod  omncs  et  ainguli  verc  Guelfi,  mares 
^     ^^^JCnine^  tarn  popularcs  quam  magnates^  natione 
■*-*_     <:^rigjne  de  civitate  comitatu  et  districtu  FJor- 
^^*  ^  »   includcndo  in    districtu   Florentie  coraunia 
~~*~^*-^^  populos  plcbatus  et  loca  que  fuenmt   dls- 
^  ^^^-*.S  Piston j»  ac  ctiam  plebatus  terras  et  populos 
^^-^^^s  ct  districtus    Florentie,    condempnati  et 


cxbampniti,  seu  condcmpntili  tantum  seu  exbarap' 
nid  tantum,  Comunis  Florentie,  expresse  vcJ 
tacite,  seu  pro  cxbampnitis  habitl^  vcl  qui  ipso 
jure  exbampniti  vel  condempnati  cssent  ...  ex 
nunc  intclliganlur  esse  et  sint  exempti  liberi  et 
total  iter  I  i  be  rati  canceUati  et  absoluti,  ct  cxcmplio 
libera  et  totalitcr  liberata  canccllata  et  absoluta, 
de  predictis  et  a  prcdktis  omnibus  ct  singulis  , ,  . 
Et  salvo  et  reacr\ato  quod  omnes  et  slngmti  infra* 
script!  nullum  bcnefitium  conscqtiantur  expressc 
predictis  provisionibus  vel  aliqua  earum,  nee  de 
ipsorum  condempnationibus  et  bampnis,  vel  con- 
dempnationibus  tantum  vcl  bampnis  tantum,  libcrari 
cancellari  ve!  absolvi  possint  vel  debeant  ullo 
modo,  ymmo  exbampniti  sint  et  condempnati  sint 
ct  remaneant  in  omnibus  sicut  erant  ante  pre- 
sentem  provision  em. 

Nomina  quorum  sunt  hec  .  .  .^  [here  follows 
a  long  list  of  names  of  families  and  individuals, 
numbering  between  four  and  five  hundred,  grouped 
according  to  the  quarters  of  the  city  in  which  their 
residences  were  situated.  In  the  last  division  but 
one,  De  Sejctti  Porte  Sam  ft  Pe(n\  occurs  the  entry 

*  Filii  domini  Cionis  del  Bcllo  ct  Dante  Alleghicrii/ 
in  this  same  division  being  included  *  Omnes  dc 
domo  de  Abbatibus,  exceplo  Ciolo'  {this  last  being 
perhaps  the  Cioltis  referred  to  by  D.,  Epist.  ix-  3), 

*  De  domo  dc  Eliseis*  (to  which  house  the  Alighicri 
are  said  to  have  belonged^,  *  Dc  domo  de  Porti- 
nariis*  (the  family  of  Beatrice',  and  *  Gianus  dcMa 
Bella  et  filii']. 

When,  in  the  next  year,  the  Emperor  Henry 
VIPs  army  was  advancing  towards  Florence, 
Baldo  d'Aguglionc  fled  from  the  city,  and  was 
consequently  himself  declared  an  outlaw;  he 
mana|,^ed,  however,  to  secure  a  pardon,  and 
returned  to  Florence,  where  he  died  rtot  long 
after,  leaving  several  sons  to  succeed  him,  but 
the  family  died  out  before  the  end  of  Cent.  xiv. 
Benvenuto  says  :  — 

'  Iste,  quern  vocat  autor  Rusticum,  fuit  quidam 
jurista  nomine  Ubaldus  de  AgugHone»  villa  comi- 
tatus  Floreiitiae,  qui  fuit  magnus  canis<  Dicebal 
se  optime  m>sse  guclphos  ct  ghibellinos,  ct  fecit 
librum  dc  tam  detestanda  materia,  qucm  diu  floren- 
tini  sequuti  sunt.* 

Aiace,  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon  ;  his  descent 
from  Aeacus,  Conv,  iv.  27*9*.     [Baco.] 

Aimeric.     [Hamerioua :  HamericUB,] 

Alagheiitis.    [Alighierl] 

Alagia,  Alagia  de'  Fieschi,  of  Genoa, 
daughter  of  Niccol6  de'  Fieschi,  Imperial  Vicar 
in  Italy,  niece  of  Pope  Adrian  V,  and  wife  of 
Moroello  Malaspina^  the  friend  of  D.»  by  whom 
she  had  three  sons  [Malaspina,  Moroollo] ; 
she  bad  two  sisters,  one  of  whom,  Fiesca, 
married  Alberto  Malaspina,  w^hilc  the  other, 
(jiacomina,  married  Obizxo  1 1  of  Este.  [Table 
xxvi :  ^able  xxlli.]  A-  is  mentioned  by 
Adrian  V  (in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory)  as  being 
still  alive,  and  the  only  one  of  his  kin  who  was 
virtuous,  and  whose  prayers  could  avail  him, 
Purg.  xix*  143-5  [Adriano  ^],    Benvenuto  says 
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that  D.  means  to  imply  *  quod  muliercs'illoram 
de  Flisco  fuerunt  nobiles  meretrices.'  Some 
of  the  old  commentators  think  that  Alagia  is 
ih^femmina  of  Purg.  xxiv.  43  [Qentucoa]. 

Alagna,  Anagni,  town  in  Latium,  situated 
on  a  hill  about  forty  miles  S.E.  of  Rome,  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII, 
and  as  the  scene  of  his  imprisonment  by  Philip 
the  Fair;  mentioned  by  Hugh  Capet  (in 
Circle  V  of  Purgatory)  in  connexion  with 
Philip's  outrage  on  the  Pope,  Purg.  xx.  86-7 ; 
quel  d* Alagna,  i.e.  Boniface  VIII,  Par.  xxx. 
148  [Boniiksio  1 :  Filippo  ^J. 

The  long  struggle  between  Philip  the  Fair 
and  Pope  Boniface  culminated  at  length  in 
the  employment  of  open  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  King  of  France  against  the  Pope's 
person.  Philip  accused  Boniface  of  profligacy 
and  heresy,  and  demanded  the  convocation  of 
a  General  Council  *to  remove  these  scandals 
from  the  Church.'  Boni£ice  retorted  by  issuing 
a  Bull,  in  which  the  King  of  France  was  de- 
clared excommunicate,  while  his  subjects  were 
released  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  clergy 
were  forbidden  to  receive  benefices  at  his 
hands.  This  Bull  was  ordered  to  be  suspended 
in  the  porch  of  the  Cathedral  of  Anagni  on 
Sep.  8,  1303;  but  on  the  eve  of  that  day 
Sciarra  Colonna,  whose  house  Boniface  had 
so  bitterly  wronged,  and  William  of  Nogaret, 
the  emissary  of  the  King  of  France,  suddenly 
appeared  in  Anagni  with  an  armed  force,  and 
seizing  the  person  of  the  Pope,  after  heaping 
every  indignity  upon  him,  held  him  a  prisoner 
for  three  days,  while  the  soldiers  plundered  his 
palace.  He  was  at  last  rescued  by  the  people 
of  Anagni,  who  expelled  the  soldiers  and  forced 
Sciarra  and  Nogaret  to  fly  for  their  lives. 
Boniface  immediately  set  out  for  Rome  to 
prepare  measures  of  vengeance  against  Philip 
and  his  accomplices,  but  the  shock  he  had 
undergone  was  too  much  for  him ;  he  became 
raving  mad,  and  died  at  Rome,  barely  a  month 
after  his  rescue  from  prison,  Oct  11,  1303. 
[Colonna,  Sciarra:  Guglielmo  di  Nogaret.] 

Villani  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
incident  of  Anagni,  and  of  the  death  of  Boni- 
face : — 

'  Dope  la  discordia  nata  tra  papa  Bonifazio  e  1 
re  Filippo  di  Francia,  ciascuno  di  loro  procaccib 
d'abbattere  Tuno  Taltro  per  ogni  via  e  modo  che 
potesse :  il  papa  d'aggravare  il  re  di  Francia  di 
scomuniche  e  altri  processi  per  privarlo  del  reame 
...  Lo  re  di  Francia  dall'  altra  parte  non  domiia, 
ma  con  grande  soUecitudine,  e  consiglio  di  Stefano 
deUa  Colonna  e  d*altri  savi  Italiani  e  di  suo  reame, 
mand6  uno  messere  Guiglielmo  di  Lunghereto  di 
Proenza,  savio  cherico  e  sottile,  con  messer 
Musciatto  Franzesi  in  Toscana,  forniti  di  molti 
danari  contanti,  e  a  ricevere  dalla  compagnia  de' 
Penizzi  (allora  suoi  mercatanti)  quanti  danari 
bisognasse,  non  sappiendo  eglino  perchd.  £  arri- 
vati  al  castello  di  Staggia,  ch'  era  del  detto  messer 
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Musciatto,  vi  stettono  piii  tempo,  mandando  am> 
basciadori,  e  messi,  e  lettere,  e  faccendo  venire 
le  genti  a  loro  di  segreto,  faccendo  intendere  al 
palese  che  v'erano  per  trattare  accordo  dal  papa 
al  re  di  Francia,  e  perci6  aveano  la  detta  moneta 
recata :  e  sotto  questo  colore  menarono  il  trattato 
segreto  di  fare  pigliare  in  Anagna  papa  Bonifazio, 
spendendone  molta  moneta,  corrompendo  i  baroni 
del  paese  e'  cittadini  d'Anagna  ;  e  come  fu  trattato 
venne  fatto :  che  essendo  papa  Bonifazio  co*  suoi 
cardinali  e  con  tutta  la  corte  nella  citta  d'Anagna 
in  Campagna,  ond'era  nato  e  in  casa  sua,  non 
pensando  n^  sentendo  questo  trattato,  n^  pren- 
dendosi  guardia,  e  se  alcuna  cosa  ne  senti,  per  suo 
grande  cuore  il  mise  a  non  calere,  o  forse  come 
piacque  a  Dio,  per  gli  suoi  grandi  peccati,  del 
mese  di  Settembre  1303,  Sciarra  della  Colonna 
con  genti  a  cavallo  in  numero  di  trecento,  e  a  pi* 
di  sua  amistk  assai,  soldata  de'  danari  del  re  di 
Francia,  colla  forza  de'  signori  da  Ceccano,  e  da 
Supino,  e  d*altri  baroni  di  Campagna,  e  de'  flgliuoli 
di  messer  Maffio  d'Anagna,  e  dissesi  coll'  assento 
d'alcuno  de'  cardinali  che  teneano  al  trattato, 
e  una  mattina  per  tempo  entr6  in  Anagna  colle 
insegne  e  bandiere  del  re  di  Francia,  gridando: 
muoia  papa  Bonifazio,  et  viva  il  re  di  Francia; 
e  corsono  la  terra  sanza  contesto  niuno,  anzi  quasi 
tutto  I'ingrato  popolo  d'Anagna  segul  le  bandiere 
e  la  rubellazione ;  e  giunti  al  palazzo  papale, 
sanza  riparo  vi  saliro  e  presono  il  palazzo,  peroccb* 
il  presente  assaito  fu  improwiso  al  papa  e  a'  suoi, 
e  non  prendeano  guardia.  Papa  Bonifazio  sen- 
tendo il  romore,  e  veggendosi  abbandonato  da 
tutti  i  cardinali,  fuggiti  e  nascosi  per  paure 
o  chi  da  mala  parte,  e  quasi  da*  piti  de*  suoi 
famigliari,  e  veggendo  ch*e'  suoi  nemici  aveano 
presa  la  terra  e  '1  palazzo  ov'egli  era,  si  cus6 
morto,  ma  come  magnanimo  e  valente  disse: 
Dacchi  per  tradimento,  come  Gesii  Cristo  voglio 
esscr  preso  e  mi  conviene  morire,  almeno  voglio 
monre  come  papa;  e  di  presente  si  fece  parare 
deirammanto  di  san  Piero,  e  colla  corona  di 
Costantino  in  capo,  e  colle  chiavi  e  croce  in  mano, 
e  in  su  la  sedia  papale  si  pose  a  sedere.  E  giunto 
a  lui  Sciarra  e  gli  altri  suoi  nimici,  con  villane 
parole  lo  schemiro,  e  arrestaron  lui  e  la  sua  famiglia, 
che  con  lui  erano  rimasi :  intra  gli  altri  lo  schemi 
messer  Guiglielmo  di  Lunghereto,  che  per  lo  re  di 
Francia  avea  menato  il  tratUto,  donde  era  preso, 
e  minacciolo,  dicendo  di  menarlo  legato  a  Leone 
sopra  Rodano,  e  quivi  in  generale  concilio  il 
farebbe  disporre  e  condannare.  II  magnanimo 
papa  gli  rispuose,  ch'era  contento  d'essere  con- 
dannato  e  disposto  per  gli  paterini  com'  era  egli, 
e  '1  padre  e  la  madre  arsi  per  paterini ;  onde 
messer^  Guiglielmo  rimase  confuso  e  vergognato. 
Ma  poi  come  piacque  a  Dio,  per  conservare  la 
santa  dignitii  papale,  niuno  ebbe  ardire  o  non 
piacque  loro  di  porgli  mano  addosso,  ma  lasciarlo 
parato  sotto  cortese  guardia,  e  intesono  a  rubare 
il  tesoro  del  papa  e  della  Chiesa.  In  questo 
dolore  yergogna  e  tormento  stette  il  valente  papa 
Bonifazio  preso  per  gli  suoi  nimici  per  tre  di, 
ma  come  Cristo  al  terzo  di  resuscit6,  cosi  piacque 
a  lui  che  papa  Bonifazio  fosse  dilibero,  che 
sanza  priego  o  altro  procaccio,  se  non  per  opera 
divina,  il  popolo  d'Anagna  raweduti  del  loro 
errore,   e   usciti    della   loro    cieca  ingratitudine. 
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sublUimcnte  si  levaro  all'armie}  gridando  :  viva  il 
papa  c  sua  famfglia,  t  muoiano  i  traditon ;  c  cor- 
rcndo  la  terra  nc  cacciarono  Sciarra  dclla  Colon n a 
c'  siioi  scguaci,  ron  datino  di  loro  di  prcsj  c  di 
morti,  c  Itbcraro  il  papa  e  sua  famiglia.  Papa 
Bonifaxio  vcggcndosi  Ubcro  c  cacciati  i  suoi  nimici, 
per  cit  non  si  rallcg:r6  niente^  perch t  avea  con- 
ceputo  e  addurato  netl'  anrmo  il  dolore  della  sua 
avvcrsiti;  incontanentc  at  parti  d'Anagna  con 
tutta  la  corte,  vcnne  a  Roma  a  santo  Pietro  per 
fare  concilio.  con  intendimento  di  sua  offcsa  c  di 
flail ta  Chiesa  fare  grandissima  vendetta  contra  il  re 
di  Francia,  c  chi  ofTcso  Tavca;  ma  come  ptac<|ue 
a  Dio,  it  do  lore  impctrato  nel  cuore  di  papa  Boni- 
fazio  per  la  ingiuria  ricevuta,  gli  sursc»  giiinto 
in  Roma^  diversa  malattm^  che  tutto  si  rodea  come 
rabbiosOf  e  in  qucsto  slato  pa&sd  di  questa  vita 
a  d)  la  d'Ottobrc  gli  anni  di  Cristo  1303,  c  nella 
chiesa  di  san  Piero  aU'enlrare  delle  poriL%  in  una 
ricca  cappella  fattasi  fare  a  sua  vitaj  onorevote- 
mente  fu  soppellito/     ;viii.  63.) 

Alamania,  Germany,  V.  E.  i,  iS*^,     [TiA-^ 

Alamanni,  Germans,  V.  E,  i.  &**K    [Te- 

Alardo,  Erard  de  Val^ry»  lord  of  Saint- 
Valerian  and  of  MaroUes,  Constable  of  Cham- 
pagne, bom  circ  T200,  died  1277;  mentioned 
in  connejcion  with  the  battle  of  Tagliacoiio 
f  (Aug^.  23,  1268),  m  which  by  his  aid  Charles  of 
*  Anjou  defeated  Conrad  in,  the  I;iSt  of  the  Ho  hen - 
staufen,  Inf,  xxviii,  17-18. 

Erard  and  his  brother,  Jean  de  Val^ry,  ac- 
companied St.  Louis  on  his  first  expedition  to 
the  East  in  1348.     Joinvillc  records  (lix.  295) 
that  Erard  rescued  his  brother  from  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  who  had  made  him  prisoner  in 
a  skirmish ;  but  makes  no  further  mention  of 
him.     In  1255  he  was  in  France,  and  in  the 
same   year  he  was  a  prisoner    in    Holland, 
■whence,  after  a  captivity  of  a  few  months,  he 
was  ransomed  by  Charles  of  Anjou.     In  1265, 
I  According  to  the  coniinuators  of  Gnillaume-de- 
rTyr,  he  went  a  second  time  to  the  East.     In 
lia68,  finding  himself  on  account  of  his  advanc- 
|in^  years  unequal  to  the  fatigues  and  hard- 
tsbips  of  oriental   warfare,   he   set    out  from 
I  Palestine  to  return  to  France-     On  his  way,  as 
fVitlani  records*  he  passed  through   Italy  (*il 
boono    mcsser    Alardo   di   Valleri,    cavaliere 
francesco  di  grande  senno  e  prodeiza,  di  quegU 
tempi  era  arrivato  in  Puglia  tornando  d^oJtre- 
kmare  dalla  terra  santa/   vii.  26),  where  his 
^opportune  arrival  was  hailed  with  delight  by 
Charles  of  Anjou,  then  on  the  eve  of  a  battle 
with  the  young  Conrad  in,    The   two  armies 
met  at  Tagliacozzo»  and  Charles,  though  inferior 
in  numbers,  was  enabled,  by  the  superior  skill 
of  Erard,  to  defeat   his  foe  and    take   him 
prisoner.    The  victon*  was  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  Charles,  by  Erard's  advice,  kept  his 
[reserves  in  the  background  until  Conradin's 
*Ccnnan  and  Spanish  troops,  who  at  the  be- 


ginning of  the  day  had  routed  their  opponents, 
were  disordered  by  pursuit  and  scattered  over 
the  field  in  search  of  plunder.  Charles  then 
suddenly  advanced  with  his  fresh  troops  <con- 
sisting  of  a  third  of  his  forces,  which  Erard  had 
prevailed  upon  him  to  hold  concealed  behind 
a  hill),  and,  falling  upon  the  enemy,  completely 
routed  them.  It  is  in  allusion  to  Charles' 
victory  by  means  of  this  stratagem  of  Erard*s 
that  U*  speaks  of  *Tagliacoizo  Ove  senz'arme 
vinse  il  vecchio  Alardo,'  Inf.  xxviii.  17-iS, 
[Curradino :  Tagliacozao.] 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Tagliacozio  (his 
brother  having  apparently  died  meanwhile) 
Erard  once  more  assumed  the  cross,  and  ac- 
companied St.  Louis  on  his  second  voyage  (in 
1270)  to  the  East.  In  1271,  after  the  return  of 
the  expedition,  in  which  St*  Louis  had  met  his 
death  at  Tunis,  Erard  was  again  in  France, 
where  he  appears  to  have  remained,  in  a 
position  of  high  importance,  until  his  death  in 
1277  (see  Atachmy^  Aug.  4  and  18,  1888). 

The  Burgundian  poet  Rustcbuef,  who  was  a 
contemporar>^of  Erard,  speaks  of  hira  with  high 
praise  in  his  lament  for  the  King  of  Navarre 
{i.e.  Teobaldo  II,  who  had  also  accompanied 
St,  Louis  in  1270  and  had  died  on  his  way 
home),  describing  him  as  a  peerless  knight  :^ 

*Mes  sire  Erara  de  VaWri, 
A  cui  onqu«^  nc  «'aferi 
Kas  chrvalicni  de  ioiaute.^ 

An  amusing  stor>%  relating  to  a  deception 
practised  by  Erard  upon  St.  Louis  at  the  in- 
stance of  Charles  of  Anjou,  whereby  they 
obtained  permission  to  hold  a, tourney  which 
had  previously  been  forbidden  by  the  king,  is 
told  in  the  Cenio  Nvvelk  Antiche  (Nov.  v, 
ed.  Biagi)* 

Alba,  Alba  Longa,  the  most  ancient  town 
in  Latium,  built  according  to  tradition  by 
Ascanius,  son  of  Aeneas.  Rome  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Alba  Longa,  which  was  so  called  from  its 
stretching  in  a  lung  line  down  the  Alban 
Mount  to  the  Alban  Lake.  The  town  was 
destroyed  byTuUus  Hostilius,and  was  never  re- 
built, its  inhabitants  being  removed  to  Rome. 

The  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mercurj?)  mentions  Alba  in  connexion  with  the 
Roman  Eagle,  which  he  says  remained  there  for 
three  hundred  years,  until  the  defeat  of  the  three 
Alban  Curiatii  by  the  three  Roman  Horatii, 
Far.  vi.  37-9.    [Aquila^ :  Albani  ;  CuriatlL] 

Albani,  inhabitants  of  Alba  Longa  ;  their 
descent  from  Aeneas  and  Lavinia,  Mon.  ii. 
jiu4i-9  .  their  defeat  by  the  Romans  in  the  com- 
bat between  the  Roman  Horatii  and  the  Alban 
Curiatii,  Par.  vi.  37-9 :  Con  v.  iv,  5150-G0  j  Mon. 
ii.  1 1  -'^- J«.    [Alba :  CurlatU.] 

Albanus,  Alban ;  populm  A.,  the  Albans, 
their  contest  with  the  Romans  for  supremacy, 
Mon.  ii.  ii-i-^7.     [Albani,] 
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Alberichi 


Alberto 


Alberichi,  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars)  as  having  been  already  in  decline  in  his 
day,  Par.  xvi.  89.  In  Dante's  time  the  family 
was  extinct ;  Villani  says  : — 

*•  Nel  quartiere  di  porta  san  Piero  erano  .  .  .  gli 
Alberighi,  che  fu  loro  la  chiesa  di  santa  Maria 
Alberighi  da  casa  i  Donati,  e  oggi  non  n'  t  nullo.' 
^iv.  II.) 

Alberigo,  Frate,  Friar  Alberigo  (so  called 
because  he  was  one  of  the  'Jovial  Friars,* 
which  order  he  joined  in  or  before  1267),  a 
member  of  the  Manfredi  family,  the  Guelf  lords 
of  Faenza  ( to  which  also  belonged  Tribaldello, 
Inf.  xxxii.  122),  and  father  of  Ugolino  Bucciola 
(V.  E.  i.  i4i»--'o)  [Bucciola,  Ugolino:  Prati 
Oodenti]  ;  placed  by  Dante  in  Tolomea,  the 
third  division  of  Circle  IX  of  Hell,  amon^ 
those  who  betrayed  their  guests,  Inf.  xxxiii. 
118;  uniU^  tristi della  fredda  crasta,  v,  109 ; 
/«/,  w.  115,  121,  139,  150;  et\  v.  142;  // 
P^ggiore  spirto  di  Rotnagna^  v,  154  [Tolo* 
mea :  Traditori].  As  Dante  and  Virgil  pass 
among  the  traitors  in  Tolomea,  one  of  them 
(Alberigo),  taking  the  poets  for  damned  spirits 
on  their  way  to  Giudecca,  begs  them  to  re- 
move the  crust  of  ice  from  his  face  that  he 
may  weep,  Inf.  xxxiii.  109-14 ;  Dante  under- 
takes to  do  so  if  he  will  reveal  his  identity, 
and  on  hearing  who  he  is  expresses  surprise 
that  he  was  already  dead  {trv,  115-21);  A. 
says  that  he  knows  not  how  his  body  fares 
upon  earth,  and  then  explains  to  D.  the 
*  privilege '  possessed  by  Tolomea,  viz.  that  of 
receiving  the  souls  of  traitors  like  himself  im- 
mediately after  the  act  of  treachery,  while  the 
body  upon  earth  is  tenanted  by  a  fiend  until 
its  deatn  (w,  122-33);  he  then  points  out  the 
soul  of  Branca  d'Oria  of  Genoa,  who  had 
murdered  his  father-in-law  (w.  134-8) ;  D. 
does  not  believe  him,  saying  that  he  knows 
Branca  to  be  still  alive  (w.  139-41);  but  A. 
explains  that  the  soul  of  B.  had  descended  to 
Hell  even  before  that  of  his  victim,  and  that 
its  place  in  his  body  was  occupied  by  a  devil, 
as  was  also  the  case  with  the  soul  of  his  ac- 
complice in  the  crime  {w,  142-7)  [Branca 
d'Oria].  A.  now  claims  the  fulfilment  of  D.'s 
promise  to  remove  the  ice  from  his  face,  but 
D.  refuses  to  do  so,  and  with  an  imprecation 
on  the  Genoese  parts  from  him  (w,  148-57). 

The  circumstances  of  Alberigo's  crime,  ac- 
cording to  Benvenuto,  were  as  follows.  In 
1286  (more  probably  in  1284)  his  younger 
brother,  Manfred,  in  order  to  obtain  the  lord- 
ship of  Faenza,  plotted  against  him,  and  in  a 
dispute  which  occurred  in  consequence  struck 
Alberigo ;  the  latter,  however,  pretended  to 
forgive  the  insult  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the 
act  of  an  impetuous  youth,  and  a  reconciliation 
took  place.  Later  on,  when  he  thought  the 
matter  had  been  forgotten,  Alberigo  invited 


Manfred  and  one  of  his  sons  to  a  banquet  (at 
his  house  at  Cesato,  May  2,  12S5) ;  the  repast 
over,  he  called  out,  *  Bring  the  fruit,'  at  which 
signal  some  assassins,  who  had  been  concealed 
behind  the  tapestry,  rushed  out  and  despatched 
father  and  son  before  his  eyes.  Hence  '  le 
male  frutta  di  Frate  Alberigo'  passed  into 
a  proverb.  Villani,  in  recording  the  murder  of 
a  brother  of  Alberigo  by  his  nephew  in  1327, 
says  :  '  cosl  mostr6  che  non  volesse  tralignare 
e  del  nome  e  del  fatto  di  frate  Alberigo  suo 
zio,  che  diede  le  male  frutta  a*  suoi  consorti, 
faccendogli  tagliare  e  uccidere  al  suo  convito ' 
(X.  27). 

Benvenuto  says: — 

'Iste  vocatus  est  frater  Albericus  de  Faventia 
civitate  de  Manfredis  nobilibus  et  potentibus,  qui 
saepe  habuerunt  dominium  illius  civitatis ;  et  fuit 
de  fratibus  Gaudentibus  .  .  .  Fuenint  autem  in 
dicta  domo  tres  consanguinei  eodem  tempore, 
scilicet  Albericus  praedictus,  Alberghettus  et  Man- 
fredus.  Accidit  autem,  quod  in  mcclxxxvi  Man- 
fredUs,  juvenis  animosus,  cupiditate  regnandi, 
struxit  insidias  fratri  Alberico;  et  cum  incre- 
paretur  ex  hoc  a  fratre  Alberico,  et  devenissent 
ad  graves  contentiones  verborum,  Manfredus 
ductus  impetu  irae,  dedit  fratri  alapam  magnam, 
scilicet  fratri  Alberico.  Sed  ipse  frater  Albericus 
sagacior  aliquandiu  rem  dissimulanter  tulit;  et 
tandem  cum  credidit  injuriam  excidisse  a  memorim 
illius,  finxit  velle  reconciliare  sibi  dictum  Man* 
fredum  dicens,  quod  parcendum  erat  calori  ju- 
venili.  Facta  i^tur  pace,  Albericus  fecit  convivium, 
cui  interfuerunt  Manfredus  et  unus  filius  ejus. 
Finita  coena,  cum  magna  alacritate  dixit  Albericus  : 
veniant  fructus ;  et  subito  eruperunt  famuli  armati, 
qui  latebant  ibi  post  unam  cortinam,  qui  crudeliter 
trucidavenint  ad  mensam  patrem  et  filium,  Albe- 
rico vidente  et  gaudente.* 

Albero  da  Siena,  said  to  be  the  son  or 
prot^g^ofabishopof  Siena,  whom  he  persuaded 
to  cause  the  alchemist  Griffolino  of  Arezzo  to 
be  burned  for  pretending  that  he  could  teach 
him  to  fly ;  mentioned  by  Griffolino  (in  Bolgia 
10  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell),  Inf.  xxix.  109  ;  /w*, 
V,  112;  quei,  v.  114  [Griffolino].  The  sim- 
plicity of  a  certain  Alberto  da  Siena,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  individual  here  men- 
tioned, forms  the  subject  of  several  of  the 
stories  of  Sacchetti  (Nov.  xi-xiv).  The  com- 
mentators identify  the  bishop  in  question  with 
one  Bonfiglio,  who  was  bishop  of  Siena  from 
i2i6to  1252,  and  an  ardent  persecutor  of 
heretics. 

Albert!,  Alberto  degli.    [Alberto  3.] 

Alberti,  Alessandro  degli.  [Alberto  3.] 

Alberti,  Napoleone  degli.    [Alberto  \] 

Alberti,  Orso  degli.    [Orso,  Cont'.] 

Alberto  ^,  Albertus  Magnus,  Con  v.  iii.  7*" ; 
iv.  23^^<^.    [Alberto  di  Cologna.] 

Alberto  2,  the  Emperor  Albert  I  of  Austria, 
Par.  xix.i  1 5 ;  Conv.  iv.  3**-.  [Alberto  Tedesoo.] 
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Alberto 


Alberto  di  Cologna 


Alberto  \  Alberto  degli  Alberti,  Count  of 
Mangona  in  the  Val  di  Sieve,  and  of  Vernia 
and  Cerbaia  in  the  V^aJ  di  Bisenzio,  a  few  miles 
N.W.  of  Florence ;  mentioned  by  Camicione 
dc*  Pazzi  (in  Caina)  in  connexion  with  his  two 
SODS  Alessandro  and  Napoleone,  who  killed 
each  other  in  a  dispute  about  the  inheritance, 
Int  xxxii.  57.  D,  places  the  two  brothers  in 
Caina^  the  first  division  of  Circle  IX  of  Hell, 
among  those  who  were  traitors  to  their  kindred : 
iJraUi  miseri  las  si,  Inf.  xxxii,  21  ;  due  stntti^ 
7'.  41  ;  qut'i,  T/.  44 ;  £t\  zl  50 ;  aU^s/i  due,  v,  55 
[Caina:  Traditori].  On  arriving  in  Caina 
D,  hears  a  voice  warning  him  not  to  tread  on 
the  heads  of  the  unhappy  brothers,  Inf.  xxxii. 
16-21 ;  he  looks  about  him  and  sees  at  his 
feet,  plunged  up  to  the  neck  in  ice,  two  forms 
in  close  embrace  {vv,  22-42)  j  he  asks  them 
who  they  are,  whereupon  they  turn  to  look  at 
him^  and  then  in  fury  butt  at  each  other  Mike 
two  he-goats*  {irv.  43-51);  a  third  spirit  (that  of 
Camicione  de*  Paizi)  informs  D*  that  these 
were  two  brothers,  sons  of  Alberto  of  Val  di 
Bisenzio  {vi\  52- 8 1,  and  that  they  were  the 
worst  of  all  the  traitors  punished  in  Caina 
{vxK  58-65)  [Camlcion  do*  Pazzij. 

Viliani  slates  (vi.  68)  that  the  castle  of 
Mangona  belonged  of  right  to  Aiessandro,  the 
younger  of  the  two  brothers,  and  was  unjustly 
seiied  by  Napoleone^  who  was  a  Ghibclline, 
and  to  whom  his  father  by  his  will  dated  1250 
had  left  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  inheritance. 
Thereupon  the  Florentines  lin  1259)  expelled 
N.  by  force  of  arrns^  took  possession  of  Man- 
gona  and  of  Vernia»  another  castle  belonging 
to  the  Alberti,  and  forced  the  inhabitants  to 
swear  allegiance  and  pay  yearly  tribute  to 
F  lorence.  W  hen  the  Cuelfs  returned  to  Florence 
in  1267  A.  was  reinstated  in  his  possessions, 
and  in  gratitude  for  the  protection  of  the 
Florentines  bequeathed  to  them  the  two  castles 
in  the  event  of  his  sons  dying  without  heirs 
male*  Viliani  says  nothing  as  to  the  subsequent 
fatal  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers  (which 
look  place  some  time  after  1282) ;  Henvenuto, 
however,  says  *  venientes  ad  discordiam  propter 
hereditatem,  se  invicem  interfecerunt.' 

A  son  of  Napoleone  dcgli  Albert!,  viz»  Count 
Orso,  is  placed  in  Antepurgatorj',  I'urg.  s\,  19 
lOrao,  Cent']. 

Alberto  da  Siena,     [Albero  da  Siena.] 

Alberto  della  Magna,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Conv\  iii.  511:1.    [Alberto  dl  Cologna.] 

Alberto  della  Scala],  lord   of  Verona, 

J2^y^\yQ\ ;  referred  to  by  the  unknown  Abbot 

of  ^iLTk  Zeno  in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory  as  having 

'ii/xieady  (r.  e,  in  1300,  the  assumed  date  of  the 

ViSMGn)  one  foot  in  the  grave/  Purg,  xviiL  13 1 ; 

ih^     -Abbot  goes  on  to  refer  to  Alberto's  ap- 

:fiMr»jttT\cj\i  of  his   illegitimate  son,  Giuseppe, 

^'/MCf^^x    lie  describes  as  '  deformed  in  body  and 


mind,  and  basely  born/  to  the  abbacy  of  San 
Zeno  r  quel  monistero'),an  appointment  which 
he  will  shortly  repent  in  Hell  [vv,  122- 6 j. 
[Zeno,  San,] 

Alberto,  who  was  at  that  date  an  old  man, 
died  on  Sept.  10, 1 30J.  Besides  this  illegitimate 
son— whose  tenure  of  the  abbacy  of  San  Zeno 
(1291-1314)  coincided  in  part,  as  PhilaJctlies 
points  out,  with  D/s  sojourn  at  Verona— he 
had  three  legitimate  sons,  who  succeeded  him 
one  after  the  other  in  the  lordship  of  Verona, 
viz.  Bartolommeo  (d.  March  7,  ijoi\  Alboino 
(d.  Oct.  24,  1311),  and  Can  Grande,  D/s  host 
at  Verona.    [Scala,  Delia  :  Table  x^cvlii] 

Alberto  di  Cologna,  Albert  of  Cologne, 
belter  known  as  Albertus  Magnus,  styled 
*  Doctor  Universalis  *  on  account  of  his  vast 
learning,  was  born  of  noble  parents  at  Lavingen 
on  the  upper  Danube  in  Swabia  in  1 193.  After 
studying  at  Padua  and  Paris,  he  joined  the 
Dominican  Order  in  1222,  and  under  its  rules 
studied  theology  at  Bologna  and  elsewhere. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  to  lecture  at 
Cologne,  where  the  Order  had  a  house,  and  he 
taught  for  several  years  there  and  at  Ratisbon, 
Freiburg,  Strasburg»  and  Hildesheim.  Among 
his  pupiJs  at  Cologne  was  Thomas  Aquinas, 
who  in  1245  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  received  his  doctorate ;  after  remaining  in 
Paris  for  three  years  he  returned  to  Cologne 
with  Aquinas  in  1248.  In  1254  he  was  elected 
Provincial  of  the  Dominican  Order  at  Worms; 
and  in  1260  was  made  Grand  Master  of  the 
Palace  at  Rome,  and  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  by 
Alexander  IV.  Three  years  later  he  retired 
to  Cologne,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven,  Nov,  15,  12K0.  He  was  a  most  volu- 
minous writer,  his  collected  works  (printed  at 
Lyons  in  1651)  filling  twenty-one  folio  volumes, 
of  which  six  are  devoted  to  commentaries  on 
Aristode,  five  on  the  Scriptures,  two  on 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  three  on  the  Lfd^r 
Sentcntiarum  of  Peter  Lombard,  the  remaining 
five  containing  his  Summa  Theotogiae^  Summa 
de  Creaiuris^  treatise  on  the  V'irgin,  and 
various  opuscuia^  one  of  which  is  on  alchemy. 
Albertus  was  the  earliest  among  the  Latins,  as 
Avicenna  had  been  among  the  Arabs,  to  make 
known  the  complete  doctrine  of  Aristotle  ;  he 
wrote  not  merely  commentaries,  but  para- 
phrases and  illustrative  treatises  on  each  one 
of  Aristotle*s  works.  He  appears,  says  Butler, 
to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Schoolmen  who 
brought  the  Aristotelian  and  Christian  philo-'i 
sophy  into  harmony ;  and  it  is  to  him  origin-  ' 
ally  that  D.  owes  his  doctrine  of  freewill  as 
the  basis  of  ethics.  "^ 

Albertus  is  refened  to  as  Alberto^  Conv.  iii. 
7'-';  iv.  23^-'^ ;  Alberto  di  Cologna^  Par.  x.  98; 
Alberto  della  Magna^  Conv.  iii.  5*^^' ;  he  is 
placed  among  the  spirits  of  great  theologians 
and  others  who  loved  wisdom  {Spiriti  Safi' 
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enii)  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun,  together  with 
his  pupil  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  whom  his 
spirit  is  pointed  out  to  D.  as  having  been  his 
*frate  c  maestro,'  Par.  x.  97-9  [Sole,  Cielo 
del] ;  his  theory  as  to  the  Equator  as  pro- 
pounded in  the  De  Natura  Locorum  and  the 
De  Proprietatibus  Elefmntorum,  Conv.  iii. 
^w-\^\ijocorum,DeNaturm:  PropHetatibus 
Eiemeatoruta,  De] ;  his  opinion  in  the  De 
IntelUciu  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  Sun's 
light,  Conv.  iii.  ^^'^-^  [iateiieciu,  De] ;  his 
theory  as  to  the  four  ages  of  life  and  the 
several  'qualities'  appropriated  to  them,  as 
set  forth  in  the  De  Me/eons  (a  misreference 
of  D.,  the  passage  in  question  occurring  in  the 
De  Juventute  et  Senectute\  Conv.  iv.  23^^3-26 
lldeieon'^]. 

D.  also  refers  to  the  De  Meteoris  for  the 
theory  of  Albertus  as  to  the  nature  of  comets, 
his  rderences  to  Albumazar  and  Seneca  being 
taken  from  the  same  source,  Conv.  ii.  14IM-76 
[ Albumassar :  Seneoa] ;  from  here  too  he  got 
the  account  of  the  various  theories  as  to  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  Milky  Way,  Conv.  ii. 
1 545-77  [Galassia]  ;  and  his  account  of  the 
incident  which  happened  to  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  army  in  India,  Inf.  xiv.  31-6 

fAlessandro  Magno].  From  Albertus  Magnus 
De  Natura  et  Origine  Animae)  comes  also 
the  opinion  that  all  potential  forms  of  matter 
are  actually  existent  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator, 
which  is  wrongly  referred  to  the  De  Substantia 
Orbis  of  Averroes,  A.  T.  §  i838-»  [Averroifl] ; 
and  (from  the  De  Caelo  et  Mundo)  the  opinions 
of  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy  as  to  the  number 
and  order  of  the  several  heavens,  Conv.  ii.  330-45 
\Caelo,  De^. 

The  quotations  from  the  De  Causis,  thought 
by  some  to  be  from  the  De  Causis  et  Processu 
Universitatis  of  Albertus,  are  from  the  pseudo- 
Aristotelian  treatise  De  Causis,  on  which  the 
work  of  Albertus  is  a  commentary  [Oitfs/s,  De], 
(See  Paget  Toynbee,  Some  obligations  ofD,  to 
Albertus  Magnus,  in  Romania,  xxiv.  400-12.) 

Alberto  Tedesco,  German  Albert,  i.e. 
Albert  I  of  Austria,  son  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg, 
Emperor  (but  never  crowned)  1 298-1 308 
[Bidolfo^];  he  was  elected  after  having  de- 
feated and  slain  his  predecessor,  Adolf  of 
Nassau,  in  a  battle  near  Worms,  his  treason 
against  Adolf  having  been  condoned  by  Boni- 
face VIII  in  consideration  of  the  advantages 
of  his  alliance  against  the  Pope's  mortal  enemy, 
Philip  the  Fair  of  France  [Adolfo]. 

D.  refers  to  him  as  Alberto,  Par.  xix.  115; 
Conv.  iv.  3*2 ;  Alberto  Tedesco,  Purg.  vi.  fp ; 
Cesare,  Purg.  vi.  92,  114;  he  apostrophizes 
him,  reproaching  him  for  his  neglect  of  Italy, 
and  foretells  his  violent  death  (which  took 
place  on  May  i,  1308,  when  he  was  assassi- 
nated at  Konigstein,  close  to  the  castle  of 
Hapsburg,  by  his  nephew  John),  Purg.  vi.  97- 


117  ;  rebukes  him  (by  the  mouth  of  the  Eagle 
in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter)  for  his  cruel  inva- 
sion of  Bohemia  (in  1304^  Par.  xix.  1 15-17 
[Praga]  ;  mentions  him  as  successor  of  Rudolf 
and  Adolf,  Conv.  iv.  z^^'^'^  [Federigo^  :  Table 
ix]. 

Albia,  the  river  Elbe,  which  rises  in  the 
Riesen-Gebirge  in  N.  of  Bohemia,  through 
which  it  flows  first  S.,  then  W.,  then  N.W., 
being  joined  by  the  Moldau  some  20  miles 
N.  of  Prague  ;  it  subsequently  flows  N.W. 
through  Saxony  and  Germany  into  the  North 
Sea. 

Sordello  (in  Antepurgatory)  mentions  it  in 
connexion  with  Bohemia,  which  he  describes 
as  the  land  drained  by  the  Moldau  and  the 
Elbe, '  la  terra  dove  Tacqua  nasce,  Che  Molta 
in  Albia,  ed  Albia  in  mar  ne  porta,'  Purg.  vii. 
98-9.    [Buexnine:  Molta.] 

Albtdno  della  Scala,  Alboino,  second  son 
of  Alberto  della  Scala,  who  was  lord  of  Verona, 
1 277-1 301  ;  he  succeeded  his  elder  brother, 
Bartolommeo,  in  1304,  and  held  the  lordship 
until  his  death  on  Oct.  24,  131 1  [Soala, 
Della  :  Table  xxviii].  D.  mentions  A.— as 
some  think,  slightingly — in  comparison  with 
Guido  da  Castello,  Conv.  iv.  16"*^^;  he  is 
alluded  to,  according  to  some,  as  it  gran  Lorn-- 
bardo.  Par.  xxvii.  71  [Iiombardo^]. 

Albumassar,  Albumazar  (Jafar  ibn  Mu- 
hammad Al  Balkhi,  Abu  Mashar\  Arabian 
astronomer,  bom  at  Balkh  in  Turkestan  A.  D. 
805,  died  885.  Three  of  his  works  are  extant 
in  Latin  translations,  viz.  Jntroductorium  in 
astronomiam  and  Uber  de  magnis  conjunct 
tionibus  (both  printed  at  Augsburg  in  1489), 
and  Trcuiaius  florum  astronomiae  (printed  at 
the  same  place  in  1488). 

D.  quotes  his  opinion  that  meteors,  as  being 
under  the  domination  of  the  planet  Mars, 
portend  political  catastrophes,  such  as  the 
death  of  kings,  Conv.  ii.  14"^*;  this  is  taken, 
not  direct  from  Albumazar,  but  from  the  De 
Meteoris  of  Albertus  Magnus,  who  says : — 

'  Vapor  iste  .  .  .  aliquando  autem  vulnerat  exu- 
rendo  multum,  vel  parum,  secundum  fortitudinem 
ignis  suu  Si  autem  secundo  modo  est,  debilem 
habet  ignem,  qui  parum  alterat  ea  super  quae 
cadit  non  vulnerando;  quia  statim  extinguitur. 
Vult  tamen  Albumasar  quod  etiam  ista  aliquando 
mortem  regis  et  principum  significant  propter 
dominium  Martis.*   (I.  iv.  9.) 

Brunetto  Latino,  speaking  of  a  comet  which 
appeared  shortly  before  the  death  of  King 
Manfred,  says : — 

*■  De  cele  estoile  dient  Ii  sage  astrenomien  que 
quant  ele  apert  el  firmament,  ele  senefie  remue- 
mens  de  regnes  ou  mort  de  grans  seigneurs.' 
Trisor,  i.  98.) 

Alcamo,  CitiUo  d'.    [Ciullo  d'Alcamo.] 
Alchimisti],  Alchemists,  placed  among  the 
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J  Falsifiers  in  BoJgia  lo  of  Circle  Vm  of  Hell 
llMalebolge),  InL  xxix.  67-139;  their  punish- 
ment  is   to   be   aMtcted    with    paralysis   and 
Icpmsy  (zf.  71-84)  [Folsatori].    Tomnaasco 
»ysi— 

*Glt  alchimisti  per  troppo  Imttare  it  mercurio 
c  lostADze  simili*  al  dir  d'AvJcennii,  c  d^nltii^  divcn- 
tKVuio  p«  rail  tic  i.' 

Alcide,  AlcidcSji.c.  Hercules^ son  of  Alceus; 
the  troubadour  Folquct  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Vcnu*)  alludes  to  the  love  of  A.  for  lol^^ 
daughter  of  Eurytus,  Ring  of  Oechaltai  whom 
he  wished  to  many  after  the  completion  of 
his  twelve  labours.  Par.  ix-  101-2  [Foloo: 
lole] ;  D.  calls  upon  the  Emperor  Henry  VH 
'  to  come  and  cnisii  his  op^wncnts  in  Itnly,  as 
A.  did  the  Hydni^  by  striking  at  the  '  sc;it  of 
life '  (i.e-  Florence),  Kpist.  vu.  6*    lBroole«] 

Alcides,  Hercules^  Epist.  vii.  6,    [Aloid#.] 

Alcimus,    the    high-priest    appointed    by 

PcmetTius  If  King  of  Syria,  in  opposition  to 

[Judas  Maccabaeus  {r  AffU'Cfifi^xu-ix);  coupled 

.  with     Demetrius    as     typifying    respectively 

'Clement  V^  and  Philip  the   Fair  of  France, 

£|>ist«  viit.  4-    [Pemetriua.] 

^Aldthoelt  one  of  the  daughters  of  Minyas 
'  Boeock  I  ihe  and  her  sisters,  Arcippe  and 
ippif  refused  to  join  in  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  *1ufing  hi*  festival,  and  spent  the  time 
in  weaving  instead,  whereupon  they  were 
clyuiged  into  bats^  and  their  work  into  a  vine. 
Ovid  s account  of  their  metamorphosis  {Afflam, 
W~  i-35f  54^9-415)  is  referred  to  by  D.,  who 
•peaks  of  them  as  '  tres  sorores  contemtrices 
Bummis  in  scniioe  Semeles/  Epist^  iv.  4. 
[fiemele.] 

Alderotto,  Taddeo  dL    [Taddoa] 

Aldighiero.    [AUghierl] 

Aldobrandeschi,  ancient  and  powerful 
[  Ghibeltine  family,  Counts  of  Santafiora  in  the 
^Sienese  Marcmma,  where  they  had  been 
etlled  since  Cent.  tx.  \^U]ani  mentions  them 
aaioof  the  t;hibcJlincs  whose  proposal  to 
troy  Florence  ^fT  '  '  ttle  of  Monlaperti 
overruled  by  degli  Uberti  (vi. 

|<#S);    he  records  Xu,a   mt  >    were  active  sup- 
ers of  the  Emperor   licnry  Vll   (ix.  47), 
ittb»ei|uently  of  Uguccionc  della  Faggi* 
I  (h.  ^t )  and  Costnjcdo  Caitncane  (ix-  501 ). 
B«B¥«iittCo  says  tliev  wero  to  powttful  in 
»iy  at  one  time  that  they  osed  to  boast 
Cfacy  had  as  many  strongholds  b3  there 
^  dsys  in  the  yrar  ;  he  adds  that  they  were 
facariy  eactinct  in  nis  dky  :  — 

»|a  saritlma  civtuim  SriianiOi    fberunt  olhn 

i  oobilisaimi  de  SancU  Flofs  eaitallo,  adeo 

I  Tiiscia«  quod  *i>lct>ant   gloriari  quod 

L  OAai  die  mnm  muUrr  locum  ct  ^tarc  in 

^  Mo^  lot  emalla  fbrtia  habebant ;  *<^  h«bac. 

Mtm  mm  dkU  c^vitatc,  per  quod  i*m 


tempore  nostri  poeiac  emnt  in  magna  niinai  et 
bodic  sunt  quasi  omnino  cxtcrmlnati.* 

The  Ottimo  Comento  says  of  them  :  — 

*  Li  conli  da  Santa  Florc  ctibotio,  exl  hsnno,  cd 
arantio  quasi  scmpre  gitcrra  con  It  Snncvi :  e  la 
cagione  *,  pcrcbd  It  cotiti  vogtiono  mantcncre  loro 
giurisdiiione,  c  It  Sancai  la  vogltono  scmmpiane : 
come  ifi  j^^cncrale  dellc  comunanze  italtche.* 

D.  mentions  Santafiora^  whence  the  counts 
took  their  title,  Purg.  vi.  Ill  [Saataiiora] ; 
and  names  two  of  the  counts,  vix.  Gu^lielmo 
Aldobrandcsco,  Purg.  xi*  59;  and  hts  son, 
Omberto»  Purg*  xi*  67  [Guglielmo  Aldo- 
brandesoo:  OmbertoJ. 

Casini  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
family:— 

*  La  famiglta  feudale  degH  Aldobrandcsehr,  cbc 
cbbc  signoria  su  quci  tcrritorl  the  costituijscono 
airindrca  la  mcHJerna  provinciadi  Grosseto,  avcva 
rajuri^iunto  il  colmo  dcIla  sua  potcnza  col  conte 
palalino  Ddebrando  morto  net  laod,  il  quale 
lascid  i  suoi  dominl  ai  tig^liuoli  Udebrandmo 
maggiore,  Bonifaiio,  Ildebrandino  minore,  e  Gu* 
Ifhctmo.  Questo  Guglielmo  fu  certo  uno  del  pi^ 
potcnii  c  procaccianti  signori  del  teinp<i  stio  in 
Toscana  :  nel  taai,  iosiemc  coi  fratelli,  sonuniae 
i  suoi  castelli  al  comune  di  Siena  obbligaodod 
A  pagare  il  censo,  e  nd  13^4  si  obbligt)  alio  atcaao 
comune  di  ritrarsi  a  vivere  a  Grosseto ;  ma  presto 
si  misc  in  guerra  con  qudta  repubblica,  e  pare 
infclicemente,  sc  nel  tQa^  fu  per  set  mesi  in  pre- 
gionc  a  Siena :  ma  appena  Liberato,  conttnuO  la 
guerra,  aiutato  sottomano  dalla  Cbiesa  romana, 
sino  al  1237,  tn  cui  strinse  societa  coi  sene^i;  net 
1350  era  al  bando  dcir  impero  insieme  col  figlto 
Ildebrandino^  non  sappiamo  bene  per  qual  ra- 
f^ione  :  tra  il  1353  e  il  1256  tnorti  lasciando  t  suoi 
dinitti  feudaJi  ai  figtiuoli  lldebrajidino  e  Omberto ; 
il  primo  dei  quaii,  rimasto  presto  il  solo  erede, 
fcce  poi  nel  1374  coo  i  suoi  consorti  la  divtsione 
dei  dominl  netle  due  contee  di  Soana  e  di  Santa- 
fiora,  Omberto,  nominate  una  sola  volu  in  un 
documento  del  1956,  ebbe  la  signoria  del  caatello 
di  Campagnatico,  donde  scendeva  a  depredare 
i  vtandanti  c  danncggiarc  i  Acne^i ;  tan  to  chr  nel 
1959  il  cmnune  di  hiena  m«ndi>  a  lui  ulcuni  tiicjiM 
che  lo  afTogarono  nel  nuo  letta  11  nome  di 
Guglielmo  Aldobrande^chi  doveva  »uonare  ancora 
famoso  ai  tempi  di  Dante,  almeno  in  Toscana  e 
tra  i  Ghibellini,  »e  non  altro  perch^  ei  fu  Tautore 
di  quel  ramo  drila  sua  caaa  cbe  praae  U  tiiolo 
datla  contea  4i  Sciana.  1^  laBii|^  A]d9brui4eaehl 
era  anlichtuima  tra  le  case  fcodall  loaca»a«  e  Q 
phfflo  di  caaa  di  cui  ci  avanxi  memona  fu  Alperto. 
visauto  alia  Une  dell'  ottavo  teeolo ;  e  antichi 
appanaeoRo  i  titoU  aoblhafi  della  Csmi^ia,  pokhe 
tan  IMebrando  era  iMaio  Imperial  al  principb 
del  saeolo  oockh  a  un  altro  lldebraiKlo  era  gii 
aMai  potente  signore  aUa  ioe  di  quel  seeolo  • 
accolae  oella  sua  contea  dl  Roselle  PiiDpefmlof* 
Giiido  .  .  .  Gli  Aldobrmndesehl  nel  1300  erano 
«»n&ai  diviat  oelle  due  (amiglle  di  Soana  e  di 
Santallora,  alle  quali  appunto  era  riuMriu  funcabi 
la  superbia  (Purg*  ai.  67  9)  t  ch^  il  ramo  dt  ^omam 
Cmi  ioo  Ifargherita*  ntpote  di  Dmbefto  m  ifUa 
d'lldi  branding,  la  quale  per  dealderin  dt  alia  aoaao 
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spos6  Guido  di  Montfort  (Inf.  xii.  119)  e  lasci6 
solo  una  figliuola  che  trasmise  quella  contea  agli 
Orsini  di  Pitigliano ;  e  il  ramo  di  Santafiora  si 
trov6  involto  in  lunghi  contrasti  col  comune  di 
Siena,  il  quale,  se  non  riusci  a  domare  del  tutto 
la  superbia  di  quei  feudatari,  molto  assottigli6 
i  loro  domini  ed  abbass6  la  loro  potenza.' 

Aldobrandi,  Tegghiaio,  Florentine  Guelf 
of  the  powerful  Adimari  family,  at  one  time 
(in  1256)  Podestk  of  Arezzo  [Adimari]. 
Villani  describes  him  as  'cavaliere  savio  e 
prode  e  di  grande  autoritade '  (vi.  77).  He  is 
mentioned  (as  //  Te^^hiaio)  together  with 
Farinata  degli  Uberti  (with  whom  he  is 
coupled),  and  Jacopo  Rusticucci,  Arrigo,  and 
Mosca  de*  Lamberti,  Inf.  vi.  79 ;  he  is  one  of 
those  cK  a  ben  far  poser  gV  ingegni  (v,  81)  of 
whom  D.  asks  Ciacco  for  news,  the  reply 
being  ei  son  tra  le  anime  piik  nere  (z/.  85) 
[Ciacco].  Tegghiaio  is  one  of  the  three 
Florentines  (the  other  two  being  Guido  Guerra 
and  Jacopo  Rusticucci)  seen  by  D.  afterwards 
among  the  Sodomites  in  Round  3  of  Circle  VII 
of  Hell,  Inf.  xvi.  41 ;  ombra^  v,  4 ;  Faltro^ 
V,  40  [Sodomiti] ;  his  spirit  is  pointed  out  to 
D.  by  Jacopo  Rusticucci,  who  alludes  (ttu, 
4 1 -2)  to  the  fact  of  his  having  attempted  to 
dissuade  the  Florentines  from  undertaking  the 
disastrous  expedition  against  Siena  in  1260, 
which  resulted  in  the  crushing  defeat  at  Mont- 
aperti,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Guelf  party  in 
Florence.  Villani  narrates  (vi.  77)  that,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  T.  acted  as  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Guelf  nobles,  at  whose  head  was 
Guido  Guerra ;  they,  knowing  more  of  the 
conditions  of  warfare,  and  being  aware  that 
the  banished  Ghibellines  and  their  Sienese 
allies  had  been  reinforced  by  a  body  of  German 
mercenaries,  looked  upon  the  undertaking 
with  grave  misgivings,  and  counselled  delay, 
until  the  Germans,  who  had  been  engaged  for 
three  months  only,  half  of  which  term  had 
already  expired,  should  be  disbanded.  In 
response  to  this  appeal  T.  was  taunted  with 
cowardice,  to  which  he  replied  by  challenging 
the  speaker  to  adventure  himself  on  the  day  of 
battle  wherever  he  should  go  [Montaperti]. 
According  to  Villani  (vi.  81)  T.  survived  the 
battle  and  took  refuge  with  the  rest  of  the 
Tuscan  Guelfs  at  Lucca.  NoU.—TYit  name 
Tegghiaio  must  be  scanned  TegghiaC  (dis- 
syllable) ;  cf.  Uccellatofy  Par.  xv.  1 10. 

Alepri],  Florentine  family,  thought  by  some 
to  be  included  among  those  which  received 
knighthood  from  the  Marquis  Hugh  of  Bran- 
denburg, *  il  gran  barone,*  Par.  xvi.  128.  [Ugo 
di  Brandimborgo.] 

Alessandria^  Alessandria  della  Paglia, 
town  on  the  Tanaro,  in  the  ancient  duchy  of 
Milan  ;  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  war 
waged  against  it  by  the  sons  of  William, 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  to  avenge  his  capture 


and  imprisonment,  Purg.  vii.  135  [Ougli- 
elmo^]  ;  coupled  with  Trent  and  Turin  as 
being  near  the  frontier  and  consequently  in- 
capable of  preserving  a  pure  dialect  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  foreign  elements,  V.  E.  i. 

Alessandria  was  built  in  11 68  by  the  Lom- 
bard League  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  It  received  the  name 
Alessandria  in  honour  of  Pope  Alexander  111, 
but  it  was  also  called  Cesarea  for  a  time. 
In  1 174  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
Frederick,  who  gave  it  in  dension  the  nick- 
name della  Paglia  (i.e.  *  of  straw  *). 

Alessandro  1,  Alexander,  Count  of  Ro- 
mena.  Inf.  xxx.  jj,  [AlesBandro  da  Bo- 
mena^.] 

Alessandro  2,  Alexander  the  Great,  of 
Macedon,  bom  at  Pella  in  Macedonia,  B.C  356. 
A.  ascended  the  throne  B.c.  336,  on  the  murder 
of  his  father  Philip ;  conquered  Egypt  (where 
he  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  B.C.  331),  Syria,  Media,  Persia, 
and  India;  died  at  Babylon,  B.C  323,  at  the 
age  of  32,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  thirteen  years. 
D.  speaks  of  him  simply  as  Alessandro,  Inf  xii. 
107 ;  xiv.  31 ;  Con  v.  iv.  1 1  '^*  ;  Alexander,  V.  E. 
ii.  6^* ;  Mon.  ii.  9®^ ;  rex  Macedo,  Mon.  ii.  9^- ; 
his  place  among  the  Tyrants  in  Round  i  of 
Circle  VII  of  Hell,  Inf.  xii.  107  (see  below) ; 
his  marvellous  experiences  in  India,  Inf.  xiv. 
31  (see  below) ;  his  liberality,  Conv.  iv.  11 123-5 
{see  below) ;  contemporary  with  Aristotle,  V.  E. 
ii.  6^3-14 .  ynore  nearly  attained  universal  mon- 
archy than  any  other  sovereign,  Mon.  ii.  9  ^i""''. 
In  this  last  passage  D.  says  that  A.  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  demand  submission, 
but  died  in  Egypt  before  the  reply  of  the 
Romans  reached  him,  *  ut  Livius  narrat.'  The 
circumstance  is  not  mentioned  by  Livy,  who 
on  the  contrary  states  his  belief  that  the 
Romans  never  so  much  as  heard  of  Alexander — 
'ne  fama  quidem  illis  notum  arbitror  fiiisse' 
(ix.  18).  The  story  is  probably  of  Greek  origin, 
but  it  is  not  known  whence  D.  got  it.  Otto  of 
Freising,  who  may  possibly  have  been  D.'s 
authority,  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  story  in 
his  account  of  A.*s  death  :— 

*  Alexander  totius  Orientis  potitus  victoria,  dum 
Roinam  quoque  cum  uiiiverso  Occidente  sibi  sub- 
jugarc  parat,  ab  India  revertitur  in  Babylonem, 
ubi  exteranim  gentium  ex  toto  pene  orbe  ac 
ultimo  Occidente,  id  est  ab  Hispanis,  Gallis,  Ger- 
mania,  AfTrica,  ac  ferme  omni  Italia  legati  sibi 
occunenint,  ut  inde  venisse  cerneres  legationem, 
quo  vix  tarn  parvo  tempore  crederes  etiam  rumo- 
rem  pervenissc*   (ii.  25.) 

D.'s  statement  that  A.  died  in  Egypt  and 
was  buried  there,  in  proof  of  which  he  quotes 
Lucan  (Phars,  viii.  692-4),  Mon.  ii.  9<J^''4^  js 
perhaps  due  to  a  confusion  on  his  part  between 
Babylon  on  the  Euphrates  and  Babylon  (Old 
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Cairo)  on  the  Nile,  a  confusion  into  which  he 
appears  to  have  fallen  elsewhere  also  [Babi- 
lonia],     (See  Academy^  Aug,  lo,  1895.) 

The  majority  of  modern  editors,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  the  old  commentators,  hold  that 
the  Alexander  who  is  placed,  together  with 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse^  among  the  Tyrants  in 
Kound  I  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell  ('Quivi  k  Ales- 
sandro e  Dionisio  fero/  Inf.  xii.  107)  is  not 
Alexander  the  Great,  but  the  Thessalian  tyrant, 
Alexander  of  Pherae  [AleBsondro  Fereo : 
Dionisio^  :  Violent!].  The  contention  is 
*  that  D.  would  not  thus  condemn  the  king 
whom  he  eulogizes  highly  in  the  Convivio  as 
an  exaniplc  of  mnniticcnce  (iv.  11^-*),  and  in 
the  De  Monarchia  as  having  nearly  attained 
universal  empire  (iL  9"^-'],  D.,  however,  is 
by  no  means  aJways  consistent  in  his  estimate 
of  historical  personages,  his  tendency  being  to 
regard  them  as  types,  rather  than  as  indi- 
viduals; thus  Bertran  de  Horn,  who  is  eulogized 
equally  with  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  Con- 
vivio^  is  placed  in  one  of  the  lowest  circles  of 
Heli  (Inf.xx\'iii.  134I;  and  Cato,  the  suicide,  and 
opponent  of  Caesar,  instead  of  being  in  Hell, 
is  placed  as  warder  of  Purgatory.  Further,  it 
is  not  in  accordance  with  D.'s  principle  as 
enunciated  by  Cacciaguida,  *■  ti  son  mostrate 
. , .  nclla  valic  dolorosa^  Pur  Tanime  che  son 
di  fama  note'  (Far.  xvii.  136-8),  that  the  indi- 
vidual mentioned  here  simply  as  *  Alessandro,* 
without  any  further  description,  should  be  ihe 
comparatively  obscure  tyrant  of  Pherae. 

The  view  that  the  person  intended  is  Alex- 
ander the  Great  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
fact  that  Orosiust  whose  Historia  adversum 
Paganos  was  one  of  D/s  chief  authorities  in 
matters  of  ancient  history,  repeatedly  brands 
the   Macedonian    conqueror  as   a  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty  monster  j    he  describes   him   as 
'Alexander  Magnus,  magnus  vere  ille  gurges 
misenarum,  atque  atrocissimus   turbo    totius 
Oricntis'  (iii.  7);  .  .  »  ^humani  sanguinis  in- 
saturabilis,  sive  hostium  sive  etiam  socionim, 
recentem    tamen    semper    siliebat    cruorcm ' 
(iii.  18)  ;  *.  , .  per  duodecim  annos  trementem 
5ub  se  orbcm  ierro  pressit '  \  iii.  23) ;  and,  after 
recording  that   he   died   at   Babylon   *adhuc 
^anguinem  sitiens,*  he  concludes  with  a  long 
-apostrophe    on    the    min   and   misery   which 
■tiad  been   intlrcted  by  him   upon   the   whole 
^voild.     Lucan  also,  another  of  D.'s  historical 
Authorities,  denounces  Alexander  of  Macedon 
a  robber  and  the  bane  of  the  world  :— 

*  Proles  vcsana  Philippi 

FeHx  ftraedo    -    .    . 

Pcf'itie  iUiair  popolos  falls  nrra<'ntibiis  actiiJi 

Muni4.nA  mm  *tr&|f«  rtiit*  ^ladiumquc-  per  onincs 

Ji«pj^t  gante«    ^    .     , 

"TerrunJii  fatailr  malum,  fulmrnnoe,  quod  oiiidcs 

l^rcntm;!  pariter  popntos^  i^t  iiiijus  iriiquum 
^>]|liha&^  iPharx.  x.  acj^  30  j,  34-6,) 

WniODg  the  early  commentators  Bcnvenuto 
t:»tion5  the  theory   that   some    other  than 


Alexander  the  Great  is  intended,  but  dismisses 
it  with  contempt : — 

*  Ad  sciendum  qiiis  fuerit  iste  Alexander  eat 
notandum^quod  aliqui,  seqiicntes  opinioncm  vulgi,, 
dixemnt  quod  autor  non  loquitur  hie  de  Alexan- 
dro  Macedone,  sed  dc  quodam  afio»  sed  certe 
istud  est  omnino  falsym,  quod  potest  pat  ere  dupli- 
citcr :  primo,  quia  cym  dicimus  Alexander  debet 
intclligi  per  cxccllentiam  de  Alexandro  Magno ; 
sectjodo^  quia  iate  fuit  violentissimys  homtnum.* 

He  then  proceeds  to  justify  this  opinion  at 
Jengrh  from  Oroaius,  Justin,  Lucan,  and  others, 
and  con cl tides : — 

'  Ad  propositum  ergo  autor  ponit  Alexandrum 
hie  tanquam  primum  el  pnncipcm  violcntonini, 
maximc  contra  proxtmurn  i  ita  quod  punit  €um  a 
vitio  praedominante,  et  dcsmbit  cum  simplicity r  et 
nude,  quasi  dicat ;  cum  nomino  Alexandrum  in- 
telhgc  quod  iste  futt  maximus  autor  violentiarum 
in  term.* 

The  fact  that  Alexander  the  Great  docs  not 
appear  among  the  great  heroes  of  antiquity  in 
Limbo  is  also  in  favour  of  the  view  that  he  is 
the  Alexander  referred  to  by  D,  in  this  passage. 

D/s  allusion  (Inf.  xiv.  31-6)  to  the  incident 
which  happened  to  A.  and  his  army  in  India 
was  doubtless  derived,  directly  or  jndircctlyi 
from  the  apocryphal  Epistola  Alexandri  Regis 
mi  AristoHUm  pr acceptor  cm  suum  de  Mtra-* 
btlibus  hidia€\  there  is,  however,  a  notable 
discrepancy  between  the  two  accounts,  for  D. 
says  that  A.  bade  his  soldiers  trample  the 
flames^  whereas  in  the  Epistola  it  is  the  snow 
they  are  bidden  to  trample : — 

*  Fngus  in  gens  vcspcrtino  tempore  sacviebat. 
Cadere  mox  in  modum  velierum  immensac  coe- 
perunt  nives  ;  quarum  aggrcgationc  metuens  ne 
castra  cumularctiturt  calcare  mililem  nivem  jubc- 
bam,  ut  quam  primum  injuria  pedum  tabesctrct,' 

A  similar  account  is  given  in  the  abridged 
Latin  version  (by  Leo  archipresbyter)  of  Pseudo- 
Callisthenes,  commonly  known  as  Historia  d£ 
Frae/ifs,  which  had  been  popularised  in  Italy 
more  than  sixty  years  before  the  date  of  D/s 
Vision  by  means  of  a  version  in  elegiacs,  com* 
posed  in  1236  by  Wilkinusde  Spolcto. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  the  comnraentators 
that  D/s  version  was  due  to  a  confused  recol- 
lection of  the  details  of  the  story  as  given  in 
the  Epistola  \  the  immediate  source  of  his 
account,  however,  was  almost  undoubtedly 
a  passage  in  the  De  Meteoris  of  Albertus 
Magnus  (a  book  with  which  D.  was  well 
acquainted],  in  which,  owing  to  a  misquotation 
of  the  Epi'stoia^  precisely  the  same  confusion 
occurs,  as  to  the  trampling  of  the  flames,  as 
was  made  by  D,  Albertus,  at  the  dose  of 
a  discussion  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of 
igneous  vapours  ( the  same  term  as  that  used 
by  D,  in  speaking  of  the  fiery  downpour, 
^'*  35 )»  quotes  in  illustration  what  happened  to 
Alexancier  in  India  :^ 

'  Admirabilem  autem  impressioncm  scribit  Ales* 
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mnd^r  ad  Aristotilem  in  epistola  de  mirabilibus 
Indiae,  dicens  quemadmodum  nivis  nubes  ignitae 
de  aere  cadebant,  quas  ipse  militibus  calcare 
praecepit*  {MeUor,  i.  4). 

This  same  book  of  the  De  Meteoris  of 
Albertus  was  also  D.'s  authority  for  the  quota- 
tions from  Albumazar  and  Seneca  in  the  Con- 
vivio  (ii.  i4i"<>-«)  [iWcleom^]. 

D.  may  also  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
account  of  the  episode  in  the  O.  F.  Roman 
d^Alixandre  (Cent,  xii),  which  has  several 
features  in  common  with  the  description  in 
the  D.  C,  :— 

*  Basement  comme  noU  est  fas  del  eiel  plefis; 
Trestoat  art  la  coatr^e  easement  comme  fas  .  .  . 
A  ne^er  commen9a  de  Tair  qai  fa  eobrons ; 
Ne  demora  pais  gaires  st  en  vint  g^rans  faisons, 
Et  les  flocel  caioient  si  grans  comme  toisons  .  .  . 
Alixandres  commaode  a  trestoas  ses  barons 
ue  oe  remej^e  en  Tost  eacaiers  ne  gaF900S| 


ae  ea  roaioeot  les  bestes  par  toas  les  payilions, 
lU  abatent  le  notf  k.  peas  et  k.  bastons. 
Por  le  calor  des  bestes  fa  grans  remetions; 
Li  nots  qai  est  remise,  caufa  comme  sabloos.* 

(ed.  Mickelaot,  p.  337.) 

In  the  Convivio  (iv.  iii*-^"^)  D.  quotes 
Alexander  the  Great  as  an  example  of  munifi- 
cence, of  which  he  was  the  proverbial  type  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Paul  Meyer : — 

'A  partir  de  la  second2  moiti^  du  xii»  si^cle,  et 
jusqu'i  la  fin  du  moyen  age,  le  m^rite  pour  lequel 
Alexandre  est  universellement  c^Mbr6  .  .  .  est 
surtout  et  par  dessus  tout  sa  largesse.'  (^AUxem" 
drt  U  Grand  dans  la  littfranf.  du  moytn  dge^  ii. 
37a  ff.) ;  see  also  Romania  xxvi.  453-60. 

Alessandro  IV],  Pope  Alexander  IV, 
thought  by  some  to  be  included  among  the 
Popes  referred  to,  Inf.  xix.  73-4  [Nicoold^]. 
Ramaldo,  of  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Segni 
and  Anagni,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  nephew 
of  Pope  Gregory  IX,  was  elected  Pope  at 
Naples,  Dec.  12, 1254 ;  died  at  Viterbo,  May  25, 
1261. 

Alessandro  degli  Albert!.    [AlbertL] 

Alessandro  da  Romena^],  Alexander  (I), 
Count  of  Romena,  who  with  his  brothers  Guido 
and  Aghinolfo  induced  Maestro  Adamo  to 
counterfeit  the  Florentine  gold  florin,  Inf.  xxx. 
77  [Adamo ^ :  Ouidi,  Conti].  He  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Alexander  mentioned  m  the 
titles  of  Epist.  I,  Epist.  II. 

Alessandro  da  Romena  ^J,  Alexander 
(II),  Count  of  Romena,  according  to  some  the 
nephew  of  the  above,  and  identical  with  the 
Alexander  mentioned  in  the  titles  of  Epist.  I, 
Epist.  II.    [Guidi,  Conti] 

Alessandro  Fereo],  Alexander  tyrant  of 
Pherae,  B.C  368-359;  defeated  at  Cynos- 
cephalae  by  Pelopidas  the  Theban  general, 
B.C.  364 ;  killed  by  his  own  wife,  B.C.  359.  He 
was  famed  for  his  cruelty,  one  of  his  amuse- 
ments being  to  dress  up  men  in  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  and  to  set  dogs  to  worry  them. 


Many  commentators  think  he  is  the  Alexander 
placed  along  with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  among 
the  Tyants  in  Round  i  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell, 
Inf.  xii.  107.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these 
two  are  coupled  both  by  Cicero  (De  Officiis^ 
ii.  7)  and  Valerius  Maximus  (be  13),  though  in 
neither  case  as  examples  of  tyranny.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  person  meant  by  D. 
was  Alexander  the  Great    [Alessandro^.] 

Alessandro  Magno.    [Alessandro  2.] 

Alessandro  Novello],  a  native  of  Treviso,  , 
who  was  Bishop  of  Feltre  from  1298  to  1320 ; 
alluded  to  by  Cunizza  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus  >, 
in  connexion  with  his  treacherous  surrender  of 
certain  refugees  who  had  sought  his  protection, 
as  Vempio  pastor  di  Feltro^  Par.  ix.  52-3 ;  prete 
coriese^  v.  58.    [Feltro^.] 

Alessio  Interminei,  a  native  of  Lucca, 
with  whom  D.  appears  to  have  been  acquainted, 
at  any  rate  by  si^ht,  and  whom  he  places  among 
the  Flatterers  m  Bolgia  2  of  Circle  VIII  of 
Hell  (Malebolge),  Inf.  xviii.  122;  un^  v,  116; 
gufi,  V,  118;  luif  z/.  120;  eg-//,  v,  124  [Adula- 
tor!]. As  he  looks  down  into  this  Bolgia  D. 
sees  a  head  so  covered  with  filth  that  he  can- 
not make  out  whether  it  belongs  to  a  layman 
or  to  a  cleric.  Inf.  xviii.  115-17 ;  the  owner  of 
it  asks  D.  why  he  stares  at  him  more  than  at 
the  others  {w,  1 18-19);  to  which  D.  replies 
that,  unless  he  is  mistaken,  he  has  seen  him 
before  *  with  his  hair  dry,*  and  that  he  recog- 
nizes him  as  Alessio  Interminei,  hence  his 
curiosity  (tti/.  120-3);  A.  thereupon,  beating 
his  head,  acknowledges  that  his  flattery  has 
brought  him  to  this  pass  (tti/,  124-6). 

Of  Alessio  but  little  is  known  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  Cent,  xiii ; 
it  appears  from  a  document  dated  1295  that 
he  was  alive  in  that  year,  and  he  must  have 
died  not  long  after ;  he  had  several  sons  who 
survived  him.  The  author  of  a  sonnet  (attri- 
buted to  Cino  da  Pistoja)  addressed  to  Busone 
da  Gubbio  represents  D.  himself  and  a  Jewish 
friend  of  his,  Immanuel  Ben  Salomo  (Manoello), 
as  sharing  with  Alessio  the  doom  of  the 
Flatterers  in  Hell. 

The  Interminei  or  Interminelli  were  promi- 
nent Bianchi  of  Lucca,  whence,  as  Villani 
records  (viii.  46),  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Neri  in  1301.  To  this  house  belonged  the 
famous  Ghibelline  leader,  Castruccio  Castra- 
cane,  'on  the  mother's  side'  according  to 
Benvenuto,  but  Villani  describes  him  (x.  122) 
as  bearing  the  name  of  Interminelli.  Benvenuto 
says  of  Alessio,  whom  he  depicts  as  an  abject 
flatterer : — 

'  Iste  fuit  quidam  Alexius  miles  dignitate,  nobilis 
genera,  natione  lucanus,  natura  blandissimus.  Fuit 
enim  de  Intenninellis  de  Luca;  de  qua  stirpe  ex 
linea  matema  fiiit  ille  strenuus  miles  Castniccius 
tyrannus  cordatus  et  multum  formidatus  in  iota 
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m.f  qui   fuit    magnus   malkus  Ftorentiae^  do- 

^  minus   Pisamm,   Lucac,  ct  Pistorii.  *  . .  Hie   er^o 

\  Alcxiusex  pravmconsuctudinc  tantum  delcctabatur 

•dttUtioae,  quod  nullum  sermoncm  sciebat  facere, 

non   condirct  oleo  adulattonia  :  omnes  uii- 

gebi«t«   omties  tin^bat,  etiam  vittssimos  et  mer- 

c^narios  famulos  ;  et,  ut  cko  dicam,  totus  colabat^ 

itus  foetebat  adulation^.' 

Aletto*  AlectOf  one  of  the  three  Furies ; 

she  is  stationed  with  Megaera  and  Tistphon^ 
,  to^uard  the  entrance  to  the  City  of  Dis,  Inf. 
I  iu  4J-S  [Dit«-].     D,  represents  A.  as  weeping, 

probably  in  imitation  of  the  Virgilian  ^  luctifica 

Alecto'  {Afn,  vii  324)  [JBriiie], 

Alexanders  Alexander  the  Great,  Men.  ii* 
9»» ;  V.  E.  ii.  6*1     [  Alewandro'^]. 

Alexander 'p  Alexander,  count  of  Romena, 
EpiM.   I.  ru.\    IL  ///*,  1.     (AXoMandro  dm 

Alexandria,  Alessandria  della  Paglia,  V.  £. 
i.tS^.     (AlMMBdrla.] 

Alfa«  Alph.\,  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet ;  mcntit>ncd  in  allusion  to  /?e7f.  i.  S :  *  I  am 
Alpha  and  Otnega,  the  beginning  and  the  end- 
ing/ Par.  xxvh  17 ;  Alpha,  Epist.  x.  33* 

Alfarabio,    Alfarabius    (Muhammad    ibn 

Muhammad    ibn    Turkhdn    Abu    Nasr,   Ah 

FufKtbi)^  so  called  from  Farab,  his  birthplace, 

in    Transoxiana,  one  of  the   earliest   of  the 

Arabian  philosophers  ;  he  practised  as  a  ph^- 

I  sician  at  Damascus,  where  he  died  in  950;  tn 

i  ^liiioiophy  he  was  a  follower  of  Aristotle,  as 

[  flittarpreted  by  the  neo-Platonic  commentators, 

I  LatTf^  •*'-""'^)  'lions  (made  in  Cent,  xai)  of  two  of 

I  Ills  I  vix,  De  Siieniiis  and  De  Jni%  /- 

\'tt(iu  ,,  u    .     i"r/<»)  are  contained  in  Aipkarabd 

Oftim  Omnia  U'aris,  1658) ;  and  two  others  in 

,  Aummemia    rkiiosttphitu    Arahtm     (Bonn, 

lj}«6);  he  also  wrote  a  commentary  00  the 

RMfyric  of  Aristotle,  and  a  treatise  De  BmU' 

tiiic  Pura^  which  was  utilized  by  the  author  of 

the  picudo- Aristotelian  De  Causis\  his  works 

,  are  repeatedly  t^uoted  by  Guillaume  d*Auvergnc 

(Bishop  oi  Pans,  \^^%-i^A!^),  by  Roger  Bacon 

4  to  his  Op^i  Af*fjus)y^nd  by  Albertut  Magnus 

(to  ttb  /V  OiusuU 

0.  quotes  A.  (according  to  one  leading)  in 
)  auptKirt  of  the  thenry  that  every  effect  partakes 
t  of  Uie  aaiure  of  its  cause,  Conv.  iii.  3^*.  The 
reading  in  this  pftuage^  however,  is 
I  aluidit  certainly  nt»?  1  // ».  *  a.v»  ( which  is  adopted 
jiMf  Fiatkelli  and  ^fter  Scolari),  but 

l^fftin^  (le.  A,  ..,..,,  or  Alpetrag)u»», 
wlucll  It  th«  reading  of  all  the  early  edd., 
aad  conacqueotJyt  probably,  of  the  MSS. 
[AljMitraalo]* 

iba   Mu- 

ar^Aiimjf  so  called 

kit   biitlipbicc    Fergana    m    Sqgdiana 

lODv  Samanaoo;,  oelebnued  Arabian  aatro* 


Alftr^UlOL  Al^^a^mis  (Ahmad  i 
■nuaad  ibn  Kathir,  Ai-Fargkam)^  \ 


nomer,  who  Nourished  at  the  beginning  of 
Cent*  ix.  during  the  Caliphate  of  Ma*niiin  (d. 
SjjK  He  wrote  in  Arabic  (besides  treatises 
on  sundials  and  on  the  astrolabe)  a  w^rk  on 
the  elements  of  astronomy,  consisting  of  thirty 
chapters,  which  is  based  upon  the  principles 
of  Ptolemy,  whom  A.  frequently  quotes.  This 
work  was  translated  from  Arabic  into  Latin, 
about  the  year  1142  (as  is  supposed),  by 
Johannes  Hispalensis,  under  tne  title  of 
Al/ragani  Element  a  Asironofnica^  for  which 
the  alternative  title  Liter  de  Aggref^aiiOne 
Scieniioi  Steilarum  is  sometimes  substituted. 
This  version,  the  popularity  of  which  is  attested 
by  the  number  of  MSS.  still  in  existence  <  there 
being  at  least  a  score  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford 
alone),  is  the  one  which  was  in  common  use  in 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  there  are  three  printed  edi- 
tions of  it,  published  respectively  at  Ferrara 
(1493),  at  Nuremberg  (1537)*  and  at  Pails 
(1546).  There  are  two  other  independent 
Latin  versions,  one  by  Christmann,  published 
at  Frankfort  in  1590,  the  other  by  Golius, 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1669.  According 
to  the  latter,  Alfraganus  was  commonly  known 
as  *  Computator '  on  account  of  his  proficiency 
in  mathematics,  just  as  Avcrro^s  was  known 
as  *  Commentator '  from  his  commentaries 
upon  Aristotle,  and  as  Aristotle  himself  was 
styled  par  exctileHit  *  Philosophus/ 

D.  was  evidently  familiar  with  the  Elemtnla 
Astrtmomiia  of  Alfraganus,  and  studied  it 
closely,  for  he  was  largely  indebted  to  it  for 
astronomical  and  other  ^<i/a,  though  only  on  two 
occasions  does  he  acknowledge  his  obligations ; 
he  mentions  Alfraganus  himsetf  as  his  authonty 
for  the  dimensions  of  the  F-arth  and  of  the 
planet  Mercury,  Conv,  ii.  14**  [MarofUiio^: 
Torra^^] ;  and  refers  to  his  Eiememia,  under 
the  title  of  IJbro  delt  Agprgasimu  delle 
StelU  \h\A  without  mentionmg  the  name  of 
the  author),  for  the  demonstration  of  the  three* 
fold  motion  of  the  Heaven  of  Venus,  Con  v.  li. 
51 M  f  Venare*  Cielo  di] ;  he  was  also  indebirrl 
to  Alfraganus  for  his  information  as  to  the 
projection  of  the  shadow  of  the  Earth  as  far  as 
the  sphere  of  Venus,  Par.  ix-  118-19  [Twra-J ; 
the  Syrian  calendar  and  the  Arabian  usage  tn 
reckoning  the  commencement  of  the  day  ix\m\ 
sunset^  V.  N.  %  3o'~«  TArabla:  TlarlnJ ;  the 
poles  and  equators  of  the  various  heavens, 
Conv.  ii.  4**'''*,  lit.  5*^^"'®  ;  and  the  motion  nf 
the  heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars  from  W.  to  E. 
Tin  looycars,  Conv.ii.6'*>  »,  I5'«^»*;  V.N. 
f  ^\^it  fClelo  Blallato]  j  the  di-unctcr  of  t»>e 
planet  Nlercury,  Conv.  ii.  I4»*-*  JMarcurlo^  j ; 
the  distance  of  Venus  from  the  Eanh,  Conv.  ti. 
7104-^  [Terra*  I  Vanar*=f|  j  the  diameter  of 
the  Earth,  Conv.  11.  7»«^»,  149'''» ;  iv.  8^-«" 

tlNirra^] ;  the  number  of  the  Fbted  Stars, 
:onv.  ii,  15'*'"  IBUlJe  liaaa];  the  i^eriods 
of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  ConVp  it. 
j|i4*-aT    [cWo   CrlaUlUno];    the   circum* 


t»J 


Alfonso 


Ali 


fcrencc  of  the  Earth,  Conv.  iii.  560-10'  [Terra*] ; 
the  difftrence  between  *  equal '  and  *  temporal ' 
bours^  Conv.  iii.  6^*~^-  (see  beiow\  ;  the  dia- 
meter of  the  Sun,  Conv.  iv.  8  ''^*^  [Sole]. 

Y>*5  explanation  of  the  diflference  between 
'equal  *  and  *  unequal '  or  *  temporal^  hours  is 
taken  from  cap,  11  of  the  Elenunta : — 

*  Posuenint  astrologi  initium  untusctij usque  diei 
cum  nocte  sua,  ex  hora  medii  diet  usque  in  hornm 
medii  scqucntis.  .  .  »  Omnes  vcro  dies  cum  nocte 
sua  dividuntur  per  34  horas  . .  .  et  haec  vocantur 
aequales,  quia  nulla  diversitas  est  quantitati  eaniizi. 
. .  .  Horae  vero  temporariae  sivc  tnaequales,  cum 
quibus  fit  utiaquaeque  dies  9lC  nox  tain  in  a  estate 
quam  in  hyeme  la  boranim,  Elarumque  quanti- 
tales  fiunt  diversac,  secundum  longitudinciti  dici 
ac  noctis,  sive  brcvilatem.  Cum  fucrit  dies  pro- 
lixior  nocte,  erunt  horae  ejus  prolixiores  horis 
noctis.  Et  similiter,  cum  fuerit  brevior,  erunt 
horae  ejus  breviorcs.  .  ,  ,  Et  nominantur  tcmpora 
borarum  diei*  [Persptcuum  itaque  est.  cas  horas 
diet  aequales,  quarum  quidcm  numerus  pro  diei 
longiludinc  vcl  brcvitate  major  vol  minor  est; 
tempora  verO  manent  aequalia.  Horas  autem 
temporarias  vel  inaequales  dici.  quarum  tempora 
sunt  inaequaha ;  at  numerus  semper  aequalis  est*] ' 

(Sec  Paget  Toynbee,  Dante* s  obligations  to 
Al/rttganus,  in  Romania,  xxiv.  413-32.) 

Alfonso  i],Alph  on  so  III»  King  of  Aragon, 
1285-1 291  >  eldest  son  of  Peter  III,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  Aragon.  D.  places  lum  in  the 
valley  of  flowers  in  Antepurgatory,  among  the 
princes  who  neglected  to  repent,  and  represents 
him  as  seated  behind  his  father^  referring  to 
him,  on  account  of  his  having  died  before  he 
was  thirty,  as  A?  giotnneito,  Purg.  vii.  116 
[Atitiptirgatorio].  D.  implies  that  he  was 
superior  to  his  brothers,  James  (who  succeeded 
him  in  Aragon  as  James  H),  and  Frederick 
(who  became  King  of  Sicily  as  Frederick  H, 
1296-1337)  [Pietro'^].  A.  is  perhaps  referred 
to  as  I'anor  di  Ciciha  /  (TAragona^  t'lirg.  iii. 
1 15  [Aragona  :  Table  i], 

Alfonso-],  Alphonso  X,  El  Sabio,  King  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  1252- 1284,  the  most  learned 
prince  of  his  age,  and  compiler  of  the  celebrated 
astronomical  tables  known  as  the  *  AJphonsine 
Tables ' ;  thought  by  some  to  be  alluded  to 
by  the  Eagle  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter  as  quel 
di  Sfiagtut,  Par.  xix,  12$  ;  but  the  reference  is 
more  probably  to  his  grandson,  Fernando  IV 
(1295-1312)  [Castella:  Ferdinaitdo :  Table 
ill] ;  some  suppose  also  that  he  is  the  King 
of  Castile  commended  for  his  munificence  as 
ii  buon  Re  di  Cast  el la^  Conv.  iv.  ni^^-^*;  but 
the  reference  in  this  case  is  almost  certainly  to 
his  great-grandfather,  Alphonso  VI JI,  King 
of  Castile,  1 158-1214  [Alfonso'^], 

Alfonso  3},  Alphonso  VII  I,  King  of  Castile, 
1 1 58-1 214 ;  most  probably  the  King  of  Castile 
mentioned,  together  with  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
feirat  and  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  on  account 


of  his  liberality,  Conv.  iv.  ii^*^-^.  This  king, 
whom  D.  speaks  of  as  *  il  buon  Re  di  Castella,* 
was  one  of  the  great  patrons  and  protectors  of 
the  troubadours  (whence  doubtless  D.*s  refer- 
ence to  himl,  as  were  Boniface  II  of  Montferrat, 
and  Raymond  V  of  Toulouse,  with  whom  he  is 
coupled.  Bertran  de  Bom  speaks  of  him  in 
one  of  his  poems  as  *  il  v-alen  rei  de  Castela 
n*Anfos,*  and  in  the  old  Proven  gal  life  of 
Folquet  of  Marseilles  he  is  referred  to  as  *  lo 
bos  reis  Anfos  de  Castela,'  a  description  which 
IJ.  has  adopted.  Among  his  proteges  were 
Peire  Rogier,  Guiraut  de  Bomeil,  Folquet  of 
Marseilles,  and  Aimeric  de  Pegulhan,  of  whom 
the  last  three  are  mentioned  by  D.  in  the  De 
Vulgari  Ehquentia  and  else  w  here.  [Caa  tella  : 
Table  ui] 

Alfragano,    [Alfergano.] 

Algazel,  Algazali  (Muhammad  ibn  Mu- 
hammad, Zain  Al-Uin  Abu  Hamid,  Al-Gkas^ 
stiti),  Moslem  theologian,  usually  described  as 
Arabian  philosopher,  bom  105  8,  died  I  ill. 
After  lecturing  on  theology  at  Bagdad,  he  re- 
tired to  Damascus,  returning  ten  years  later  to 
Bagdad  J  \vhere  he  resumed  his  teaching.  He 
spent  the  close  of  his  life  in  retirement,  absorbed 
in  the  contemplative  life  of  the  Sutis,  who  had 
been  his  earliest  inslmctors.  He  wrote  a 
treatise^  w^hich  is  extapt,  called  Destnutio 
Phil&sopkorum,  against  the  accepted  Aristo- 
telian ism  of  the  day,  his  philosophy  being 
characterized  by  a  reversion  from  the  meta- 
physical to  the  theological  state  of  thought. 
The  work  called  the  Tendencies  of  the  Phtio- 
sop/terSj  translated  into  Latin  and  published  at 
Venice  in  1506  under  the  title  Logica  et  Phih' 
Sophia  Algaselis  A  rati s^  contains  neither  the 
logic  nor  the  philosophy  of  Algazali.  It  is  a 
mere  abstract  of  the  Peripatetic  systems,  and 
was  made  preliminary  to  the  Destnutio  men- 
tioned above.  With  Algazali  Arabian  philo- 
sophy in  the  East  came  to  an  end  ;  but  it 
revived  in  the  West  in  Mahometan  Spain, 
where  its  most  distinguished  exponent  was 
the  great  Aristotelian  commentator,  Averrocs 
{Encyc,  Brit  J), 

D.' quotes  the  opinion  of  Algazali  [Logic,  €i 
Pkilos.  i.  4),  which  he  shared  with  Plato  and 
Avicenna»that  substantia!  generation  is  effected 
by  the  motive  powers  of  the  Heavens,  Conv, 
ii.  I4'*i"-;  the  theory,  held  by  him  (Logic,  et 
P kilos,  ii.  5)  and  Avicenna,  that  souTs  arc 
noble  or  ignoble  of  themselves  from  the  begin- 
ning, Conv.  iv.  21 1^^*^.  (See  Mazzucchelli, 
Auiori  citati  nel  Com/ito,) 

All,  Ali  ibn  Abu  Taleb,  fourth  in  order  of 
the  Caliphs  or  successors  of  Mahomet,  bom  at 
Mecca  circ.  597 ;  his  father  was  uncle  of  the 
prophet,  by  whom  A.  himself  was  adopted  and 
educated;  as  a  youth  he  was  the  first  to  de- 
dare  his  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  Mahomet, 


ES6] 


Alichino 


AUagheiias 


who  in  return  made  him  his  viccgwent,  and 
Utcr  rewarded  him  with  ihe  hand  of  his 
dsiughter  Faiima.  When  Mahomet  died  {\n 
653  >  without  male  issue,  A,  did  not  press  his 
legitimate  claims  to  succeed  him,  but  allowed 
three  other  companions  of  the  prophet  succes- 
sively to  become  Caliph,  vii.  Abu-Iiekr  (63a- 
654 )«  Omar  1634-6441,  and  Othman  4644-656) ; 
it  was  not  until  after  the  murder  of  Othman  in 
656  that  he  assumed  the  caliphate*  which  he 
held  until  his  assassination  at  Kufa  in  661.  The 
question  of  Air's  right  to  succeed  to  the 
caliphate  divided   the   Mahometans  Into  two 

rt  iects,  viz,  the  Sunnites  (represented  by 
modem  Turks),  who  deny  his  rij^'ht,  and 
the  Shiites  or  Fatimites  (represented  by  the 
Persians),  who  affirm  it,  and  who  venerate  A. 
as  second  only  to  Mahomet  himself. 

D.  places  Ah,  together  with  Mahomet, among 
the  Schismatics  in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VI U  of 
Hell  (Malcbolgc),  Inf.  lutviii.  32;  he  is  repre- 
sented as  *  cloven  in  the  face  from  the  chin  to 
the  forelock/  while  Mahomet  is  cloven  *froin 
his  dun  to  his  fundament  *  {w.  34,  33)  [Bcts- 
matloi].  Ben  venuto  represents  A.  as  the  uncle 
mod  teacher  of  the  prop  net ; — 

*A1y  ^it  patrutis  Macomethi .  . .  habet  totam 
tekm  per  Ion  gum  divisam,  ita  quod  est  parum 
#tit«it,  scd  in  parte  corporis  honestiori  ct  princi- 
palion,  quia  Macomethum  instnixit  et  juvil  ad 
lantuiti  errorcm,  licet  non  tantura  ddiqueriL* 

A1Jchino»  one  of  the  ten  demons  in  Bolgia  5 
of  Cinle  VI H  of  Hell  (Malebol^c)  deputed  by 
MiUsftcoda  to  escort  D.  and  Virgil,  Inf.  xxu  1 18; 
wdL  111;  fueit  in^.  1 25, 1 39 ;  compagno^  vA^j; 
faiifv,  r,  139;  he  and  his  companions  arc 
fifaiced  as  guardians  of  the  Barrators,  whom 
ibey  rend  with  their  iron  prongs  whenever  the 
lailcr  venture  to  appear  above  the  surface  of 
the  boihng  pitch  in  which  they  are  immersed 
(Bttrattieiij.  Alichino  is  the  victim  of  a  trick 
on  the  pan  of  Ciampolo,  one  of  the  Barrators, 
wiio  dtKlet  himt  and  in  consequence  brings 
dcmn  iipofi  A.  the  wrath  of  Calcabrina,  one  of 
tllft  other  demons,  Inf.  xxii.  112-35  ;  the  latter 
^es  at  A,  and  the  two  fall  together  into  the 
pitch,  whence  they  are  6 shed  out  by  four  of 
their  companions  (ta'»  ^37- 50)  [Caloabrina: 
muapdol 

Some  tee  in  the  name  Atkhifw^  which 
PhiUJethes  renders  *  Byckcschnurbs/  thc//r//r- 
fmm  {mod.  *  Harlequin ')  who  with  his  mesnu 
la  so  fitiequeiitly  met  with  in  O.K.  Uterature. 

Aliglllefi]«  Dante*s  family  name,  referred 
to  hjrCicdaguida,  D/s  great^greai-grand&ther 
(ifl  the  Hcivtii  of  Mars),  as  tun  cttgnnHam^ 
Far.  )cv.  9a ;  il  tuo  tofimHnome^  v.  13S.  Cac- 
dMikla*  who  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Eoiet,  on©  of  the  ancient  families  of  Florence 
who  boftitc4  their  descent  from  the  KomAns, 
imrmd  ooe  of  the  Aidighieri  or  Alighien» 
proWjIf  of  Fenariy  from  whom  he  layt  D/s 


surname  was  dctivedt '  Mia  donna  venne  a  me 
di  val  di  Pado,  E  qutndi  il  soprannomc  tuo  si 
feo/  Par.  xv.  157-8.  [Caooiaffulda :  Dante.) 
There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
correct  form  of  D/s  surname,  which,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  spelt  in  many  various  ways  io 
M  SS.  The  name  itself  appears  to  be  of  German 
origin.  Minich,  however,  attempts  to  give  it 
a  local  origin,  and  derives  it  from  <»Ar«i,  the 
sea-weed  with  which  all  the  swampy  land  in 
the  Po  valley  abounds,  referring  Cacciaguida** 

*  quindi '  {v,  138)  not  to  *  mia  donna,*  but  to 

*  val  di  Pado.*  The  most  recent  investigations 
tend  to  show  that  in  the  Latin  form  the  name 
was  probably  originally  Atagherii^  and  in  the 
Italian  Altghien  (see  M,  Scherillo,  //  co/^- 
nomt  Aligkten\  in  Alcuni  capiiaU  deila  BiO' 
p-afia  di  Dante ^  Turin,  1896),  The  name  in 
Its  Latin  form  {spelt  variously  by  different 
editors  I  occurs,  Epist.  ii.  ///. ;  v.  ///. ;  vi.  tit^x 
vii,  ///.  ;  viii.  ///.  ;  ix.  3 ;  x,  tit^  10  ;  A*  T»  %\ 

AlJghJeri,  BeUo  deglL    [Belle] 

Alighiero]^  the  son  of  Cacciaguida,  and 
groat-grand^ther  of  Dante,  whose  lather,  Alt- 
ghiero  11,  wai  the  eldest  son  of  Bellinctone, 
the  eldest  son  of  Alighiero  1 ;  the  second  son 
of  the  last  was  Itclto,  father  of  Geri  del  Bello 
(Inf,  xxix.  27)  [Table  xxlll, 

Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  refers 
to  Alighiero  as  his  own  son,  and  D/s  great- 
gran  dtathcr,  and  as  being  the  ancestor  from 
whom  the  poet  derived  his  surname  AUghicri, 

*  Quel  da  cui  si  dice  Toa  cognar ione  ,  ,  ,  Mio 
figJio  fu»  c  tuo  bisavo  fue,'  Par.  xv,  91-3,  94 
[Alighlerl :  Dante].  This  Alighiero  is  men- 
tioned, together  with  his  iTrother  Preitcmtto, 
in  a  document  dated  Dec  9,  11^9 ;  and  is 
proved  by  another  document  to  have  been 
alive  on  Aug.  14,  1201 ;  it  is  evident  that  l>. 
was  ignorant  of  the  exact  date  of  his  death,  for 
he  makes  Cacciaguida  say  (in  1500I  that  his 
ion  had  been  *  a  hundred  years  and  more  * 
among  the  I'roud  in  Circle  1  of  Purgatory 
(Par.  XV.  92-3)  ICaooia^iilda ;  Superbl). 

Aliotti),  noble  Florentine  family,  said  to 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Visdomini,  who,  a^ 
some  think*  are  alluded  to  by  Cacciaguid/i  itii 
tl>e  Heaven  of  Mars)  as  being  patrons  "f  the 
bishopric  of  Florence,  the  revenue*  of  which 
they  enjoyed  during  the  vacancy  of  the  See, 
Par.  XVI.  ]  12-14.     Bcnventito  says  :— 

'  IsUi  domtui  V^isdominorusi  tantac  dignitatk 
qtuuit  defcctt ;  tatncri  crx  ra  (actae  »iifit  ditac  ^limr 
domus,  scihcct  illi  dc  la  Toaa,  ct  AlioUi/ 

The  Aliotti  are  mentioned  b> 
among  the  aoble  liRiilies  who  ^ 
1345  to  the  rank  of  'popolani.'    IToainghi : 
Viedomljit] 


AUagherius.    [Alighlerl] 


1^7] 


AUighieri 


Altaforte 


Allighieri.    [AlighierL] 

Almeone,  Alcmaeon,  son  of  Amphiaraus 
the  seer  and  Eriphyle.  Amphiaraus,  fore- 
seeing that  the  expedition  against  Thebes 
wpuld  prove  fatal  to  him,  concealed  himself  in 
order  to  avoid  joining  it ;  but  his  wife  EriphylS, 
bribed  by  Polynices  with  the  necklace  of 
Harmonia,  revealed  his  hiding-place,  so  that 
he  went,  and  met  his  death  [Armenia]. 
Before  he  died,  however,  he  enjoined  Alcmaeon 
to  slay  Eriphyle  to  avenge  her  betrayal  of 
him  ;  accordingly  on  his  return  from  Thebes 
Alcmaeon  put  his  mother  to  death  [  Anfiarao : 
Briflle].  The  incident  of  A.  slaying  Eriphyle 
is  represented  among  the  graven  pictures  on 
the  ground  in  Circle  I  of  Purgatory,  where  E. 
figures  as  an  example  of  defeated  pride,  Purg, 
xii.49-51  [Superb!];  A.* is  mentioned  again  in 
the  same  connexion,  Par.  iv.  103-5,  where  the 
line  *Per  non  pierder  pietk  si  fece  spietato* 
(v,  105)  is  a  reminiscence  of  Ovid  :— 

*aUaaqae  pareote  parentem 
Natos  erit  facto  pios  et  sceleratas  eodem.* 

{Metam,  ix.  407  8.) 

Alpe^,  the  Alps,  Inf.  xiv.  30;  xx.62;  Purg. 
xvii.  I ;  xxxiii.  1 1 1 ;  A/pt\  Canz.  xi.6l ;  alluded  to 
as  alpestre  rocce^  in  connexion  with  the  source 
of  the  Po,  Par.  vi.  51  [Po] ;  the  Tyrolese  Alps 
are  described  as  CAlpe^  che  serra  Lamagna 
Sovra  Tiralliy  Inf.  xx.  62-3 ;  the  Pennine 
Alps  arc  perhaps  referred  to.  Inf.  xx.  65 
[Pennine]. 

Alpe  2,  the  Apen  nines,  I  nf.  x vi.  i  o  i .  [ Ai>en- 
nine* :  Benedetto,  San.] 

Alpetragio,  Alpetragius  or  Alpetraiis,  an 
Arabian  of  Morocco,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  Cent  xii.  He  was  celebrated  as  the 
author  of  a  new  physical  theory  of  the  celestial 
motions,  his  idea  being  that  the  stars  moved 
in  spirals,  thus  representing  or  rather  com- 
bining their  proper  and  diurnal  motions. 

Jourdain  {Trad,  Lai,  ttAristote^  pp.  132-3) 
identifies  Alpetragius  with  a  certain  Nour- 
Eddin  Alpetrongi,  a  Christian  of  Seville,  who 
became  a  Mahometan,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  Sphere,  based  upon  the  new  system  intro- 
duced by  Azarchd,  which  was  translated  in 
1217  at  Toledo  by  Michael  Scott,  and  which 
had  an  important  influence  upon  the  astro- 
nomical studies  of  Cent  xiii. 

D.  quotes  A.  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
every  effect  partakes  of  the  nature  of  its  cause, 
Conv.  iii.  2^^.  Some  modem  edd.  for  Alte- 
tragio  here  read  Al/arabio,  Alfarabius,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  former  is  the 
right  reading.     [AlflEuabio.] 

Alpha,  flrst  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
Epist  X.  33.    [A1&.] 

Alphesiboeus,  name,  borrowed  from 
Virgil  (Eel.  v.  73 ;  viii.  i),  under  which  D.  is 


said  to  have  concealed  the  identity  of  a  certain 
Maestro  Fiducio  de*  Milotti,  a  physician  of 
Certaldo,  who  was  with  him  at  Ravenna,  Eel. 
ii.  7,  15,  44,45»49,  76. 

Alpi,  the  Alps,  Canz.  xi.  61.    [Alpe^] 

Altaforte,  Hautefort,  castle  in  the  Limousin 
in  the  bishopric  of  P6rigord,  some  twenty 
miles  N.E.  of  Perigueux  (in  the  modem 
Department  of  Dordogne) ;  it  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  troubadour,  Bertran  de  Born,  to 
whom  D.  refers  as  colui  chegid  tenne  Altaforte^ 
Inf.  xxix.  29  [Bertram  dal  Bornie]. 

Although  his  Provengal  biographer  gives 
Bertran  the  title  of  Viscount,  and  says  that  he 
was  lord  of  nearly  a  thousand  men  ('  Bertrans 
de  Bom  si  fo  de  Lemozi,  vescoms  d*Autafort, 
que  i  avia  prop  de  mil  omesM,  it  is  evident 
from  existing  documents  that  Hautefort  was 
neither  a  viscounty  nor  the  centre  of  a  wealthy 
lordship.  It  was  a  first-class  fortress,  worthy 
of  its  name,  lofty  and  strong  (the  chronicler 
Jaufr^  de  Vigeois  terms  it  *  castrum  valde  in- 
expugnabile '),  but  not  otherwise  a  place  of 
importance. 

After  the  death  of  the  *  Young  King  *  (June 
II,  1 183),  eldest  surviving  son  of  Henry  II  of 
England,  Bertran  was  besieged  in  Hautefort 
by  Richard  Coeur-de- Lion,  and  Alphonso  II, 
King  of  Aragon,  who  appeared  with  an  army 
before  its  walls  on  June  29  in  that  same  year. 
After  holding  out  for  a  week,  the  fortress  fell, 
and  was  handed  over  by  Richard  to  Bertran's 
brother  Constantine.  In  the  end,  however,  it 
was  restored  to  Bertran,  who  held  it  till  his 
death.  The  story  of  the  taking  of  Hautefort 
through  the  treachery  of  the  King  of  Aragon, 
and  of  how  the  King  of  England  (who  is 
erroneously  represented  as  taking  part  in  the 
siege)  restored  it  to  Bertran,  is  told  by  an 
anonymous  troubadour  in  the  razo  (argtunent) 
to  one  of  Bertran's  poems  :— 

'  Lo  reis  Enrics  d*Engleterra  si  tenia  assis  en 
Bertran  de  Bom  dedintz  Autafort  el  combatia  ab 
SOS  edificis,  que  molt  li  volia  g^n  mal,  quar  el 
crezia  que  tota  la  guerra  quel  reis  joves,  sos  filhz, 
li  avia  faita,  qu*en  Bertrans  lalh  agues  faita  far, 
e  per  so  era  vengutz  denan  Autafort  per  lui  de- 
seretar.  El  reis  d'Arago  venc  en  Tost  del  rci 
Enric  denan  Autafort.  £  quan  Bertrans  o  saup, 
si  fo  molt  alegres  quel  reis  d'Arago  era  en  Tost, 
per  so  qu'el  era  sos  amies  especials.  £1  reis 
d'Arago  si  mandet  sos  mcssatges  dintz  lo  castel, 
qu'en  Bertrans  li  mandes  pa  e  vi  e  earn ;  e  el  si 
Ten  mandet  assatz,  e  per  lo  messatge  per  cui  el 
mandet  los  presens  el  li  mandet  pregan  qu*el 
fezes  si  qu'el  fez^  mudar  los  edifieis  e  far  traire 
en  altra  part,  quel  mors  on  il  ferion  era  totz  rotz. 
£  el,  per  gran  aver  del  rei  Enric,  el  li  dis  tot  so 
qu*en  Bertrans  li  avia  mandat  a  dire.  El  reis 
Enrics  si  fetz  metre  dels  edifieis  plus  en  aquela 
part  on  saup  quel  murs  era  rotz  e  fo  lo  murs  ad^ 
per  terra  el  castcls  pres.  En  Bertrans,  ab  tota 
sa  gen,  fo  menatz  al  pabalho  del  rei  Enric,  el  reis 
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i  receup  molt  m«l  e  silh  dis  :  *'  Bcrtrans.  Bcrtrans» 
voa  avcti  dit  que  anc  la  mciUiU  del  vo«tre  s«n 
nous  AC  mesticr  nul  temps,  mas  sapchatz  qu'  ara  vos 

[  a  cl  be  mestier  toLi/*— **  Senhcr,  dis  en  Bcrtmns, 
el  €3  be  ver  quVu  o  dissi  e  dissi  be  %*crtai.'*  El 
rris  dt» :  **  £u  ere  be  qu^l  vos  sia  ara  falbitx.** 
**Senhcr,  dis  en  Bertnins,  ha  mes  falhitit /'— "  E 
com  f  **  dia  lo  rcis.  **  Senhcr,  dis  Beitnuis,  lo 
jore  quel  valens  joves  reis,  vostre  filhz,  rnori,  eu 
perdi  lo  sen  el  saber  e  la  conoissensa."  £1  reis, 
quon  atizi  so  qa'en  Bertrans  li  dis  en  ploran  del 
filh,   vcnc   li  grans  dolors  al   cor  de   pietat  c  als 

[  olliJi»  si  que  nos  poc  tener  qu*el  no  pasm^s  de 
dolor  £  quao  cl  revenc  de  pasma20f  el  crida 
e  ditje  en  ploran  :  **  En  Bertrans,  en  Bertrans, 
vos  avetz  be  drcit  e  cs  be  ra20s  st  vos  avctz  perdut 
lu  sen  per  mon  filh»  que  el  vos  volia  melhz  que 
ad  ome  del  mon ;  c  eu,  per  amor  de  lui,  %'os  quit 
bi  penonA  c  Taver  el  vostre  castcl  e  vos  ren  la 

\  Oibi  amor  e  la  mia  gracia  c  voa  don  cine  centz 
■isrca  tj'ar^n  per  los  dans  que  %^os  avetz  re- 
crtib*itzu**  En  Bcrtrans  silh  ca/ec  als  pes*  rcfcren 
li  p-adas  e  menc^s,  el  reis  ab  tota  la  soa  est  s*ca 
■•et.  En  Bcrtrans,  qiian  saup  quel  reis  d'Arago 
U  airia  Caita  ai  kida  felon ia,  to  molt  irati  ab  lo  rei 
a'Aofoa/ 

Alvemia  ^  Auvergnc,  district  in  S»-Ccntral 
France,  on  the  borders  of  the  old  Languedoc, 
%rh«nce  ihc  troubjidoiir  Fcirc  d*Alvcmha  look 
his  name,  V»  K*  u  loH  [Petrua  de  Alvemift.] 

Alvemia^]«  La  Vemia,  mountain  I4796  ft) 

in  the  Casciirtno  E,  of  Florence,  near  IJibbicna, 

on  the  SAV\  glo]>c  of  which    St.  Francis  of 

Assist   founded   a    monastery   lin    1218),   the 

\  f«niains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  it  is 

\hen  thmt  St.  Francis  is  siid  to  have  received 

■tifiliata  in   1224  after  fasting  for  forty 

fllsyi*     St  Thomas  Aquinas  (in  tl     * '         n  of 

I  tbc  Son)p  in  connexion  with  this  w  kTS 

\jlf^  tlie  mountain^  whirh  is  situ^ivw   iMiween 

fOOfces  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Amo.  as  #7 

wrmd^  sassif,  inira   Icifirt  ed  Armo^  Par.  xi* 

106-7.    lFff«no««ao^.) 

Allialech^  Amalck,  the  Amalekites  ;  men- 
tiotied  ftfl  typical  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VU^s 
OflfioimiTs  in  ftiily,  Epist.  vii.  5.     [AgmgJ 

AmailO]*  Haman»  chief  minister  of  Aha- 
^fticn3«,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  decree  that 
I  all  iJie  Jews  in  the  Persian  empire  should  be 
kiwi  to  death  {Esther  \\v,  ^-15);  after  the 
iMilyiv  d  this  attempt  to  compass  the  destruc- 
h  of  the  Jews,  M.^  thtough  the  intervention 
Eidier  and  Mordccai,  was  hanged  on  the 
F'lpJIows  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  latter 
f  |itif>l#r  vii.  7-to).    [AMUero;  Bster:  Mar* 

Haiiufi  figures    amon]f    the    examples    of 

fmtll  mbm  by  D.  in  Circle  1 1 1  of  Purgatory, 

[vlMn  he  is  represented  ns  *crucitied/  with 

£stiier«    and    ^lordccai    grouped 

laromMl  hjiiit  Piirg*   xvii,  25-30  [Iimoondl]. 

t>/s  ate  of  the  term  '  crocifisso  *  as  applied  to 

HAomn,  ii  explained  by  the  Vulgate^  where 


the  word  rendered  '  gallows '  in  A,V.  is  repre- 
sented by  Lat  crux  «*jussit  excelsam  parari 
cruccm').  The  same  term  is  employed  by 
Brunetto  Latino  :— 

*  Hester  fist  cruceficr  Aman.  qui  voloit  destnitre 
le  pueple  Israel/  {Tr^sor^  L  58. j 

Amanti,  Spiriti.    [Spirltl  AmanU.] 

Amata,  wife  of  Latinus,  King  of  Latium» 
and  mother  of  I^vinia ;  she  hanged  herself 
rather  than  live  to  see  her  daughter  married 
to  Aeneas  [Lavinia].  D.  includes  her  among 
the  examples  of  wrath  in  Circle  1 1 1  of  Purga- 
tory, Purg.  xvii.  34'9i  where  in  a  vision  he 
sees  Lavinia  weeping  and  reproaching  her 
mother  with  her  suicide,  calling  upon  her  as 
regina^  ^'-  35»  ^ind  madn^  v.  39  [Iraoondi]*  In 
his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VM»  D.  com- 
pares the  city  of  Florence  to  Amata  (Epist, 
>'ii.  7)  :— 

*Haec  Amata  ilia  inipatienaf  quae,  repulse 
fatalt  connubio,  quem  fata  ncgabant  gcnerum  sibi 
adscrre  non  tiroujtt  scd  in  bella  furialtlrr  provo* 
cavit,  ct  dcmum,  male  auaa  luendov  kqueo  le 
suspendit/ 

The  episode  is  narrated  by  Virgil,  but  D.  sup- 
plies the  words  to  which  Virg^il  only  alludes  :  - 

*Accidit  ha«e  f«Hi»  «tiaiD  fortaaa  Latinia, 
Qaa«  totuQ  tncta  ooocaiait  faodllw  •rben, 
Kiffna  ut  Cectii  VenieiiiteiB  prqanigll  boBMBi 
Incnai  iqbrh.  iKnea  ad  iccu  r^arv; 
Ntunaam  aeiea  contra  RutuU««  tialla  agtniiia  Tinili 
Inf^lix  pa^naff  javea^iD  In  r«Ttanii(M  owlU 
Etktincttmit  eC«  aabito  menlHB  tailiina  4slori^ 
&e  caaMam  damai,  cHmniqaa  cafal^pa  ■nioriiy 
Muttaqnf  prr  m^iettiiifi  dcaMa  cms  ftmwi, 
l>r|iitfv.>  «  tnaito  dsaeiiKitt  ainktai^ 

Ec  xwSu  Lrti  tfab*  oectit  ab\aka. 

Qaaio  V  \  <  ^«  pafC<)«ain  acf«p««  t^atlnai^ 

Fitia  ^ma  manu  riarog  LavJftia  eriliea 
Et  roBctta  laaiala  geoaa^-fam  cvtpra  Hmnn 
Tarhdi  rorlt ;  rNonanc  late  planforihat  a^dkak* 

Ambrogio,  Sant'.    [Ambrosltis.) 

Ambroidus,  St.  Ambrose^  celebfatcd  Father 
of  the  Church,  bom  334,  died  397.  St.  A.  was 
educated  at  KomCi  studied  law,  practtied  as 
a  pleader  at  Milan,  and  in  369  was  appointed 
governor  of  Luguria  and  Aemilia  ^N.  Italy). 
In  374  he  was  nominated  Hishop  of  Milan» 
though  not  yet  baptized.  He  at  hrst  refused 
the  di);nicy,  out  accepted  it  under  persuaaton. 
A*  Hishop  he  became  the  unswerving  opponent 
of  the  Arian  heresy  [Anio],  which  had  the 
support  of  Justina,  mother  o^  Vatentiman  il, 
and,  for  a  time^  of  the  young  Emperor  himself* 
In  390,  on  account  of  the  ruthleiis  massacre 
at  IhesaaJonica  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosiusi  St,  A  refused  him  entrance  into 
the  church  at  Milan  for  eight  RiORtba.  Sl 
Augustine  was  among  those  who  received 
baptism  at  his  hands  (Ago«U2lo^}.  St*  A« 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  triAnv  of  !iit 
works  are  little  more  than  r 
writings  of  Origen  and  otn 
His  cxqsetical  works  include  an  exposiUon  of 
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the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  commentaries  on 
certain  of  the  Psalms.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  many  hymns,  designed  to  combat  the  errors 
of  Arianism,  some  of  which  have  been  adopted 
in  the  liturgies  of  the  Western  Church.  The 
beginning  of  one  of  these,  *  Te  lucis  ante/  is 
Quoted  by  D.,  who  represents  the  spirits  in 
the  valley  of  flowers  in  Antepurgatory  as  chant- 
ing it,  Purg.  viii.  13-14.  The  hymn  is  as 
follows : — 

*Te  lads  ante  terminom. 
Reram  Creator,  poacimoa, 
Ut  tna  pro  dementia, 
Sis  praeml  et  costodia. 
Procnl  recedant  aomnia 
Et  noctiam  phantasmata: 
HoaCemqne  nostrum  oomprimei 
Ne  poUnantor  coqx>ra. 
Praesta,  Pater  piissime, 
Ptatriqae  compar  Unke, 
Cum  apirttu  Paraclito 
Regnana  per  omne  saecnlnm.* 

D.  reproaches  the  Italian  cardinals  with 
their  neglect  of  the  works  of  St.  A.,  and  of  the 
other  Fathers  of  the  Church  :  *  Jacet  Gregorius 
tuus  in  telis  aranearum ;  jacet  Ambrosius  in 
neglectis  clericorum  latibulis;  jacet  Augus- 
tinus;  abjectus  Dionysius,  Damascenus,  et 
Beda/  Epist.  viii.  7.  Some  think  that  St.  A. 
is  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  four  elders  '  in 
humble  guise  *  in  the  mystic  Procession  in  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise  (the  other  three  being 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Gregory,  and  St.  Jerome), 
Purg.  xxix.  142.  The  reference,  however,  is 
more  probably  to  the  four  writers  of  the 
canonical  Epistles.    [Processione.] 

Several  of  the  old  commentators  think  St.  A. 
is  referred  to  as  Quel  awocato  dei  tempi 
Cristianij  Psfr.  x.  119.  Benvenuto  hesitates 
between  St  A.  and  Paulus  Orosius,  the  his- 
torian : — 

'Ad  evidentiam  istius  literae  est  notandum  quod 
litera  ista  potest  verificari  tain  de  Ambrosio  quam 
de  Orosio.  De  Ambrosio  qnidein  quia  fuit  magnus 
advocatus  temponim  christianorum,  quia  tempore 
suo  puUulavenmt  multi  et  magni  haeretici ;  contra 
quos  Ambrosius  defensavit  ecdesiam  Dei,  immo 
et  contra  Theodosium  imperatorem  fuit  audacis- 
simus ;  et  ad  ejus  praedicationem  Augustinus 
con  versus  fuit  ad  fidem.  qui  fuit  validissimus  mal- 
leus haereticonim.  Potest  etiam  intelligi  de 
Paulo  Orosio,  qui  fuit  defensor  temponim  chris- 
tianorum  reprobando  tempora  pagana,  sicut  evi- 
denter  apparet  ex  ejus  opere  quod  intitulatur 
Ormesta  mundi,  quem  libnim  fecit  ad  petitionem 
beat!  Augustini,  sicut  ipse  Orosius  testatur  in 
prohemio  dicti  libri.  .  .  .  £t  hie  nota  quod  quamvis 
istud  possit  intelligi  tarn  de  Orosio  quam  de  Am- 
brosio, et  licet  forte  autor  intellexerit  de  Orosio, 
cui  fuit  satis  familiaris,  ut  perpend!  ex  multis 
dictis  ejus,  tamen  melius  est  quod  intelligatur  de 
Ambrosio,  quia  licet  Orosius  fuerit  vir  valens  et 
utilis,  non  tamen  bene  cadit  in  ista  corona  inter 
tam  egregios  doctores.' 

In  spite  of  Benvenuto's  arguments,  however, 
there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  Orosius  is 
intended.    [Orosio.] 


Amerigo. 
Amfione. 


[Hamerloufl.] 
[Anflone.] 


AtoicMa,  De,  Cicero's  treatise  On  Friend- 
ships written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the  chief 
speaker  being  Laelius,  to  commemorate  the 
friendship  of  the  latter  with  Scipio  Africanus 
the  younger  [Lelio];  quoted  as  jyAmiciziOj 
Conv.  i.  I2»«;  Delt  Amisid,  Conv.  ii.  iji'; 
one  of  the  books  with  which  D.  consoled  him* 
self  after  the  death  of  Beatrice,  Conv.  iL 
i^n-'z^.^  Cicero's  opinion,  in  agreement  with 
that  of  Aristotle,  that  love  is  begot  by  proxi- 
mity and  goodness,  and  increas^  by  advan- 
tage, study,  and  habit,  Conv.  i.  i2i*""5«d ; — 

Amic,  $  5:  'Hoc  praestat  amicitia  propinqui- 
tati,  quod  ex  propinquitate  benivolentia  toUi 
potest,  ex  amicitia  non  potest ;  sublata  enim 
benivolentia,  amicitiae  nomen  toUitur,  propinqui- 
tatis  manet.' — §  9 :  '  confirmatur  amor  et  beneficio 
accepto,  et  studio  perspecto,  et  consuetudine  ad* 
juncta/ 

D.  was  indebted  to  the  De  Amicitia  (§  26) 
for  the  quotation  (from  the  Eunuckus  of 
Terence)  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Thais  (the  words  .attributed  to  her  by  D. 
being  reaLy  those  of  Gnatho),  Inf.  xviii.  133-5 
[Taide].  D.  probably  also  got  from  the  same 
work  (§  7)  the  story  of  Py lades  and  Orestes, 
alluded  to,  Purg.  xiii.  32  [Oreste]. 

Amicigia,  D\    [AmidUa,  De.] 

Amiclas,  Amyclas,  Conv.  iv.  13^20.  [Ami- 
data] 

Amiolate,  Amyclas,  a  poor  fisherman  who 
'  Caesar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once '  in  his 
boat  from  Epirus  into  Italy.  Julius  Caesar, 
being  anxious  to  reach  Italy,  went  secretly  at 
night  to  the  cottage  of  A.,  who,  secure  in  his 
poverty,  admitted  him,  and  consented  to  convey 
him  across  the  Adriatic. 

A.  is  mentioned,  in  allusion  to  this  incident, 
by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun)  in  connexion  with  St.  Francis,  and  his 
devotion  to  poverty,  Par.  xi.  67-9;  Lucan's 
account  of  the  incident  quoted  in  a  discussion 
as  to  the   harmfulness  of  riches,  Conv.  iv. 

D.  has  closely  followed  Lucan's  narrative  of 
the  episode  (Par.  xi.  67-9),  the  last  four  lines 
of  which  he  translates  in  the  Convivio  (iv. 
1^112-18) : 

*  Haud  procul  tnde  domua  non  nllo  robore  falta, 
Sed  sterili  jnnco,  cannaqne  intexta  palustri, 
Et  latos  inversa  nndum  nianita  phaselo. 
Haec  Caesar  bis  terqoc  mana  qnassantia  tectom 
Limina  commovit;  molli  consaq^t  Amyclas 
Quem  dabat  al^  toro :  Qaisnaro  mea  naufragat,  inqoiC, 
Ttcta  petit?  aut  quem  nostrae  fortnna  cofgit 
Auxiliiun  sperare  casae?    Sic  fatns  ab  alto 
A^^rre  jam  teptdae  sablato  fune  favillae 
Scmtillam  tennem  commotos  pavit  in  ignea; 
Securus  belli,  praedam  civilibus  armis 
Scit  non  esse  casaro.    O  \'itae  tola  facaltaa 
Pauperis,  angasti^e  lares !  O  munera  oondaiii 
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tntelbtett  4tim  I    Qaibm  lioc  eontiiifere  tctsplk 
Aiit  poCtttt  fliBri%  iMillo  (rvp^arc  tunmlta 

llie  following  account  of  the  incicknt   is 
L  given  by  the  Anonlmo  Fiorentino  :— 

*  Esscndo  rebel kti  gli  romani  scnAtori  a  Ccsare^ 

H  elaeado    fuori    di    Roma   costuj    con    graade 

»eg;uUo  di'avea,  h\  degli  Rotnaiit  calrinscci  come 

d'altri    popoli,   faceva  viva  guerra  ad   easif   ct   a 

quelle  cittadi  che  a  loro  ubidiano;  c  frm  TaJtre  si 

era  una  terra  al  principto  di  Romaniat  appetlata 

Duraio,  moUo  forte  e  ben  murata,  e  tcneaai  per 

gli  romani  sanatoria «  . .  Cesare  con  sua  gente  and6 

md  aasedio  aJ  detto  Duraio ;  e  vigorosamente  facca 

»ua  guerra.     In  procesao  di  tempo  a\'vcnnc  che 

vittua^tia  oiancava  alf  oste  di  Cesare.     Questi  per 

le  circustan/e  pig]lai*axio  ogni  castello  e  fortez2a 

e    ruhavano   c    toglie^^ana   tulta   qucUa    vittuaglia 

ch'eglj  truvnvono ;  abbreviando,  cgli  disciporono 

e  miseoo  in  fu^a  tutte  quelle  pertinen/e  d'intorno* 

I  Bftlvo  che  sujo  la  ntarina  era  uno  nocchicro,  vcl 

'  tragi ttatore^    lo  quale    aolamente    avea   una    sua 

1  Wrca  6  UQ  ntaiOt  e  in  terra  non  avea  se  non  uno 

j  capaomiccio^  dov'cm  un  poco  di  paglia;  c  quivl 

|SO«i¥a  quando  dormia,  o  s'  elJo  era  fuori  d'opem. 

'  Avea    no  me   AmtclaSf    lo    quale    perch*  era    coal 

povero,  non  temca  mbagionc,  percb^  avea  poco, 

Vcl  qtiaai   nulla   sustanzia  tcmporale,   non   temea 

"a  d^eaaer  motto;   si  che,  dove  tutta  la  con* 

,  vel  paeae,  fugfa  dalKoste  di  Cesare,  co5tuJ» 

F^er  la  aua  povertade,  stava  sicuro,  e  non  brigava 

I  ^  trovare  aitra  atanzia. . ,  ,  Or  dice  che,  veggendo 

pure    mancargti   vittuaglia,    mand6   navilj 

Da  parti  d'lulia,  cosi  forniti  come  biaogno  era, 

|'«t  igil  rdtori  di  qucgli  commise  suo  a^arc.     Pas* 

»  qiiello  tcrmine   che   costoro  dovcano  easer 

[  vcaatf  eoUa  vittuaglia,  e  non  cran  toniati^  misesi  Cc- 

I  aera  in  via  disconosctutamentCf  e  not  seppe 

b^kusa  persona  dell' oste.      Vcnne  a  caaa  d'Ami* 

e  lAiito  vcnne  cfietiuoMOiente   che   dicde 

mtai  nell'uscio  dcUo  nedale,  c  fecdo  tutto 

,  e  disae ;  O  dclla  caaa  f  vieni,  ch'io  voglio 

r  IQ  mi  tragietti  con  tua  navicelta  oltre  questo 

L^raccio  di  mare*    Amiclaa,  udito  la  boce  di  Cesarei 

MBlite  la  buoaaJiiento  di  suo  ostello,  s'awide 

ess  ^«  queilo  era  grajide  fatto ;  ma  petiaoiBi : 

I  lo  ion  povero,  lo  non  ho  nulla,  che  costui  poasa 

^«ft«ttat«  dl  vedcre,  si  che,  tia  di  che  condiaione 

l«^  o  vuol  grande  o  vuol  minor c^  el  non   mi 

oAeodcre :  io  odo  lo  marc  csfcr  turbato,  « 

1ft  ctade  deUa  luna  c  gli  altri   aapctti  de* 

tfli,  fU  quaJl  hajino  a  muover  lo  tempo  ad 

t  Ml  diapoato :  io  non  voglio  servire  a  costuL 

m$m  queato,   rispuoae ;   Amico   caio,   io    non 

1 1  Jo  tempo  non  t  diapoato  :  io  non  ne  vo^io 

'k.    Fatta  da  coatui  qyeitn  mpMata,  C«aar« 

wtigh6  molto;   am  pennoMi  di  Ikre  p«r« 

'^  mc^it  ch*  egii  b  servlaBCi  c  dlMc  :  Frmte, 

[la  U  VQflio  fiire  aaaapcre  ch*  io  too   Cesare,  lo 

;  tu  puoi  sverc  inteao,  io  aono  temuto; 

[  Tht,  Bo«  Boto  a  una  mia  paroia  si  mowrebbe  uno 

i  la  meude  di  qut?gh  del  mondo;   t*egli 

ao  di'io  lo  pensa^ati^  correrebbono  s  ridu- 

hm    atto    mio    prnsieni,      Coaliii    nspuose: 

I  pnb  aaaer   -''-'■    '—**--^nQ  per  paura 

'  jiilimj  di  f^  4vere ;    ma  io 

■o  di  penferc  ^  .   -^  -     -,  (.h'to  sono  in 

I  p«^ftadc«     Kispuone  Cciare :  3>e  tu  ml 


fai>i  questo  servigio,  io  tl  provvcdnfi  at  che  tu 
non  avrai  bisogno  d'andare  a  tale  servjjuo ;  e  trar^ 
rotti  di  questa  povertade.  Ad  Amiclas  ptacque 
tale  profleru;  ma,  conoscendo  lo  tempo  male 
adatto  a  navicare,  nial  volentieri  si  mettca  in  mare, 
e  cominci6  a  ragionare  a  Cesare  d'astrologfa, 
mostrmndo  la  costctlaziooe  dtsposta  a  produccre 
fortuna  in  mare.  Abbre\*iandO|  Cesare  volea  pur 
passare  per  quelle  parti,  onde  dovca  venire  la 
vittunglia ;  c  disae  ad  Amiclas :  Non  temere^  ch* 
i'  ho  gli  Dii  a  mia  posta  :  noi  non  possiamo  pcrire* 
Persuaso  Amiclate,  miaesi  in  mare.' 

Amidei],  noble  Florentine  family,  whose 
mtirder  of  Buondelmontc,  in  revenge  for  a  slight 
to  a  lady  of  their  housc^  fjave  rise  lo  the  bloody 
factions  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibcllines  in  Florence. 
Villanif  who  records  the  incident,  speaks  of 
them  as  *  onorevoU  c  nobili  ciltadini  (v,  38) ; 
he  says  they  lived  in  the  Sesto  di  san  Picro 
Scheraggio,  and  sided  with  the  GhibetlincSi 
the  Uuondclnionti  bein^  Guelfs  (v.  39). 

Cacciaguida,  addressing  D.  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Mais  I,  refers  to  them  as  *  La  casa  di  che 
nacque  il  vostro  tleto'  (i»e.  the  house  which 
caused  90  much  lamentation  in  Florence),  and 
says  that  in  his  day  they  and  their  'consorti' 
(i.c^  according  to  the  old  commentators,  the 
Ucccllini  and  Ghcnirdini)  were  held  in  high 
honour.  Par.  xvi.  136-9.    [Buondelmonte.] 

AmlMU,  DeW.    [Amicltia,  De.  ] 

Amore,  Love,  i.  e.  Cupid«  the  son  of  Venus, 
as  is  testified  by  Virgil  (Atn.  u  664-5)  ^^^ 
Ovid  {Maam.  v.  563),  Conv.  iL  6**^"^«.  [Ou^ 
pida] 

Amort,  Ri media  cT.    \Remedim  AmorlM,] 

Amos*  Amo£,  father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
who  U  hence  spoken  of  as  Ames  jUius^  Epist. 
vii.  2  (ref.  to  2  Kings  xii).     [IuUil] 

Am  phi  trite,  daughter  of  Occanus  and  wife 
of  Ncpttme,  goddess  of  the  sea ;  mentioned  to 
indicate  the  sea,  Episi.  vii.  3 ;  the  ocean  as 
distinct  from  inland  seas,  A  T.  4  1 5^ 

Anacreonte,  Anacreon^  celebrated  Greek 
lyric  poet,  bom  at  Teos,  an  Ionian  city  in  AsUi 
Minor;  he  hved  iti  Athens  circ.  fi. C.  521,  and 
died  ctrc  478  al  the  age  of  8$.  His  poemi, 
only  a  lew  genuine  fragments  of  which  have 
been  preserved,  are  chiefly  in  celebration  of 
love  and  wine.  Accordin^^^  to  the  reading  of 
Aldus  and  others,  A    >  ncd  as  bcifif 

among  the  ancient  (k^l  sIk),  Purg.  sm. 

106  llilmbo).  The  coricci  rtading,  howeirer, 
ts  almost  cenainlv,  not  AnafnemU^  \M  Aftii* 
Jmtc  [AntiibnteJ. 

Anagna*    [Alagna.] 

AnmfyUcm  Priorm,  the  Pn^^  AnaJyiia,  to^ 
cal  trcattM  of  Aristotle ;  quoted,  as  Prier^^ 
illustration  of  the  u»c  of  hypothesis  tn  srgv- 
mcnt,  A,T,  §  I9*»j  the  first  book,  which  desto 
with   the  form  of  the  syUogism,  is  qtuited 
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(apparently)  as  De  Syllogismo^  to  show  that  in 
a  syllogism  containing  four  terms  the  form  of 
the  syllogism  is  not  kept, '  ut  patet  ex  iis  quae 
de  Syllogismo  simpliciter/  Mon.  iii.  7^  «--<>. 
Aristotle  says  (Ana/.  Priora^  i.  25):  'Mani- 
festum  est  quod  omnis  demonstratio  erit  per 
tres  terminos  et  non  plures.*  Witte  thinks  the 
reference  is  rather  to  the  Sumtnulae  LogicaUs 
of  Petrus  Hispanus. 

Anania ^y  Ananias, '  the  disciple  at  Damas- 
cus/ who  healed  St.  Paul's  blindness  by  laying 
his  hands  upon  him  {Acts  ix.  10-18) ;  the  virtue 
of  the  glance  of  Beatrice  compared  to  that  of 
the  hand  of  A.,  Par.  xxvi.  12. 

Anania  -],  Ananias,  husband  of  Sapphira  ; 
the  two  are  included  among  the  examples  of 
lust  of  wealth  proclaimed  by  the  Avariaous  in 
Circle  V  of  Purgatory,  col  marito  Safira^  Purg. 
XX.  112.    [Avari:  Safira.] 

Anassagora,  Anaxagoras,  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher  of  the  Ionian  school ;  bom 
at  Clazomenae  in  Ionia,  B.  a  500 ;  died,  at  the 
a^e  of  72,  at  Lampsacus  in  Mysia,  B.  c  428. 
While  at  Athens,  where  he  lived  as  the  friend 
and  teacher  of  Euripides  and  Pericles,  he  was 
accused  of  impiety,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  ^y^  talents  and  to  quit  the  city.  He 
taught  that  a  supreme  intelligence  was  the 
cause  of  all  things. 

D.,  whose  knowledge  of  A.  was  probably  de- 
rived from  Cicero  (Acad,  i.  13 ;  ii.  31, 37 ;  Tusc. 
i.  43 ;  iii.  13 ;  v.  39 ;  &c.),  places  him,  together 
with  Thales  (with  whom  he  is  coupled  by  Aris- 
totle in  the  Ethics^  vi.  7),  in  Limbo  among  the 
great  philosophers  of  antiquity,  Inf.  iv.  137 
[Iiimbo] ;  his  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  Milky  Way,  Conv.  ii.  155^^9  [Qalasaia]. 

Anastagi,  noble  Ghibelline  family  of  Ra- 
venna, next  in  importance  to  the  Polentani 
and  Traversari  (Purg.  xiv.  107),  with  the  latter 
of  whom,  as  well  as  with  the  Counts  of  Bagna- 
cavallo  (Purg.  xiv.  115^  they  were  in  close 
alliance.  Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  II  of 
Purgatory)  mentions  them  among  the  ancient 
worthy  families  of  Romagna,  and  speaks  of 
them  and  of  the  Traversari  as  being  without 
heirs,  and  consequently  on  the  eve  of  extinc- 
tion, Purg.  xiv.  107-8.     [Traversara,  Gasa.] 

The  Anastagi  for  a  time  played  an  important 
part  in  the  politics  of  Romagna.  In  1249, 
while  Alberto  Caccianimico  of  Bologna  was 
Podestk  of  Ravenna,  the  Anastagi  and  their 
friends  rose  upon  the  Polentani  and  their  Guelf 
adherents  and  expelled  them  from  the  city, 
after  deposing  the  Podestk,  who  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Church.  Soon  after,  however, 
the  exiled  Guelfs  retiuned  to  Ravenna,  replaced 
the  Podestk  in  his  office,  and  in  their  turn 
expelled  the  Ghibellines,  who  were,  moreover, 
threatened  with  excommunication  by  the  famous 
Cardinal,  Ottaviano  degli  Ubaldini  (Inf.  x.  120), 


unless  within  a  given  time  they  submitted 
themselves  to  the  Church.  Eight  or  nine 
years  later  the  Anastagi  made  peace  with  their 
adversaries,  and  were  allowed  to  return  to 
Ravenna,  probably  through  the  mediation  of 
their  allies,  the  Counts  of  Bagnacavallo,  one  of 
whom  was  at  this  time  (1258)  Podestk  of 
Ravenna.  From  about  this  period  the  family 
of  the  Anastagi  appears  to  have  fallen  rapidly 
into  decay,  and  by  the  year  1300,  the  date  of 
the  Vision,  hardly  a  trace  of  them  remained  in 
Ravenna.  (See  Casini,  Dante  e  la  Romagna^ 
According  to  the  Ottimo  Comento,  both  the 
Anastagi  and  the  Traversari  were  expelled 
from  Ravenna  by  the  Guelf  Polentani : — 

*  Perocchd  per  loro  cortcsia  i  Traversari  erano 
molto  amati  da'  gentili  e  dal  popolo,  quelli  da 
Polenta,  occupatori  della  repubblica,  come  sos- 
petti  e  buoni  Ii  cacciarono  fuori. ...  Li  Anastagi 
ftirono  antichissimi  uomini  di  Ravenna,  ed  ebbero 
grandi  parentadi  con  quelli  da  Polenta;  ma, 
perocch^  discordavano  in  \nta  ed  in  costumi,  Ii 
Polentesi,  come  lupi,  cacciarono  costoro  come 
agnelli,  dicendo  che  ave\'aao  loro  intorbidata 
Tacqua.' 

Benvenuto  mentions  that  one  of  the  gates  of 
Ravenna  (the  present  Porta  Serrata)  was  in 
his  day  named  after  the  Anastagi  : — 

*  Isti  fuenint  magni  nobiles  et  potentes,  a  quibus 
una  porta  in  Ravenna  usque  hodie  denominatur 
porta  Anastasia.  De  ista  domo  fuit  nobilis  miles 
dominus  Guido  de  Anastasiis,  qui  mortuus  est  per 
impatientiam  amoris  cujusdam  honestissimae  do- 
minae,  quam  nunquam  potuit  flectere  ad  ejua 
amorem/ 

Benvenuto  alludes  to  the  story  (adapted  by 
Dryden  as  *  Theodore  and  Honoria ')  told  by 
Boccaccio,  *  curiosus  inquisitor  onmium  ddec- 
tabilium  historiarum,'  in  the  Decamerone  (v.  8), 
of  how  a  youth  named  Nastagio  degli  Honesti 
fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Messer  Paolo 
Traversaro,  and  of  how  he  encountered  the 
ghost  of  Messer  Guido  degli  Anastagi. 

Anastagio.    [Anastasio.] 

Anastasio,  Pope  Anastasius  II  (496-498), 
placed  by  D.  among  the  Heretics  in  Circle  VI 
of  Hell,  where  he  is  enclosed  in  a  tomb  bearings 
the  inscription, '  I  hold  Pope  Anastasius,  who 
was  drawn  from  the  right  way  by  Photinus,' 
Inf.  xi.  8-9  [Bretici].  D.  appears  to  have 
confused  Pope  Anastasius  II  with  his  name- 
sake and  contemporary,  the  Emperor  Ana- 
stasius I  (491-518),  who  is  said  to  have  bem 
led  by  Photinus,  a  deacon  of  Thessalonica 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  better-known 
Photinus,  Bishop  of  Sirmium,  who  died  in  376, 
and  was,  like  his  namesake,  condemned  as  a 
heretic),  into  the  heresy  of  Acacius,  bishop  ctf 
Constantinople  (d.  488),  who  denied  the  divine 
origin  of  Christ,  holding  that  he  was  naturally 
begotten  and  conceived  in  the  same  way  as 
the  rest  of  mankind  [FotinoJ. 
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The  tradition  followed  by  D,  is  thus  related 
by  the  Ationimo  Fiorentino,  whose  account  is 
taken  from  the  chronicle  of  Martinus  Polonus 

id.  1178),  a  history  of  the  Popes  and  Emperors 
rom  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  down 
to  the  accession  of  Nicholas  III  :— 

'  F«  cestui  (Mipa  AriAsUgio  secondo,  nato  di 
Fortunato  cittadino  Romanu,  che  sedcttc  oella 
sedia  apostolica  anui  due  et  mesi  undici  ct  di 
vcntitri.  Quest!  constttui  chc  niuno  chcrico»  n6 
per  ira  ni  per  rancorc  u*  per  airoile  accidente, 
prctennettesse  o  tascia»e  di  dire  I'ufficio  suo. 
Scomuntc6  Anaatagio  imperadore;  el  pera  die  in 
cjuel  tempo  molti  cherici  si  levorono  contro  a  lui, 
ner6  ch'c^i  tenca  amicizia  et  singulare  fratel^ 
lama  et  conversazione  can  Forttno  djacono  di 
TeasaglU,  chc  poi  fu  vescovo .  .  ,  ct  qucsto  For- 
tino  fu  fanitgliare  et  maculato  d'uno  medcsimo 
errore  d'cresta  con  Acazio  dannato  per  la  chiesa 
cattolica  ;  et  |>erch^  Anastagio  volea  ricomunicare 
OM«sto  Acaiio,  avegna  tddio  ch*  cgli  non  potcssi, 
fti  perocMso  dal  giudicio  di  Dio :  pcr6  che,  essendo 
laiaiialo  il  conciliOf  volcndo  egli  andare  a  agravare 
(i  ventre  nc'  luoghi  segrcti,  per  volcre  et  giu* 
dicto  cjtvinoi  scdendo  ct  sforzandosi,  le  interiora 
fU  ttadrono  di  sotto»  et  hi  fini  miserabilrocnte  sua 
vita.* 

Btitier  says  :— 

*  la  48a  the  Emperor  Zeno  had  put  forth  hts 
Htttoiikan^  designed  to  calm  the  dissensions  which 
lad  peevatled  ever  since  the  Council  ofChalccdoa 
is  4$!.  The  Roman  pontiffs  did  not  approve  this, 
aad  cacoiiiiiiunicatcd  the  Byzantine  patriarchs 
wlu>  supported  it,  including  Acacius.  In  the 
poatiAeatc  of  Anastasiua^  hb  namesake  iHe  Em^ 
prrvr  wwm  desirous  of  restoring  the  name  of 
Acadoato  the  dipiyrh  or  roll  of  patriarchs  deceased 
fai  1^  orthodox  faith  :  and  PhotiJius,  a  deacon  of 
TiMBaloaka,  was  sent  to  treat  with  Pope  Ana> 
tfMlaa  oa  the  subject,  and  persuaded  him  to  allow 
It  Ultimately  the  belief  grew  up  that  Aaastasiui 
%md  been  tainted  with  the  Ncstonaii  heresy* 
Gnrtlan  (Par.  x.  104)  seems  to  haire  been  the 
aliliioHty  for  this  misrepresentation/ 

Ancetla,  handmaiden  ;  title  by  which  D« 
rc^s  to  Aurora,  *  ancclU  del  Sole/  Par  xxx,  7 
(▲urora]:  Ins,  'ancella  di  Junonc/  Par  xii. 
It  (Iri] ;  the  hourst  *aiicelle  del  giomo/  Purg. 
ail.  81 ;  %%\\.  lit. 

Aacltise^  Anchiscs*  son  of  Capys  and 
nonity  daughter  of  llu»  ;  he  was  beloved  by 
Vtao«i  by  whom  he  became  the  ^ther  of 
AcBrat  On  the  capture  of  Troy  by  the 
Ctedct  Aeneas  carried  A.  on  his  shoulders 
fton  the  burning  dty*  A.  did  not  live  to  reach 
Itlh  ;  he  died  toon  after  the  arrival  of  Aeneas 
la  Sicily,  wheiv  he  was  buried  on  Ml  Eryx, 
Mlicn  Aeneas  descended  to  Hades  he  saw 
the  shade  of  A-,  which  conversed  i^ith  him 
aad  ibivtofd  the  future  greatness  of  Rome. 

Aeneat  rrferrrd  to  9^  Jitliuoi  tt  Ancknt^  Inl 
Ly4;  V  t57;  *"<^  meeting  between 

0«  and  <  da  in  the  Heaven  of  Mars 

i  io  thai  of  Aeneai  and  A«  in  Hades, 


Par.  XV.  25-7  ;  the  death  of  A.  in  Sicily, 
•  risola  del  foco,  Dove  Anchise  fini  la  lunga 
elate/  Par.  xix.  131-2  ;  the  fortitude  of  Aeneas 
in  braving  the  terrors  of  Hades  in  order  to 
seek  the  shade  of  A.»as  related  by  Virgil  {Aiiu 
vi.  236  ff.),  Conv.  iv.  a6^"~^ ;  the  prophecy  of  A. 
to  Aeneas  when  they  met  in  Hades  {Aen.  vi. 
847-53)*  Mon-  ii.  j^^-*^^.    [Enea.] 

ADChises,  the  father  of  Aeneas,  Mon.  ii. 
7'*^     [Anchiao,] 

AncOp  Ancus  Marci us,  fourth  King  of  Rome, 
B.C.  640-616;  he  succeeded  Tollus  Hosiilius, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Tarquinius  Priscus- 
Conv.  iv.  5^"^'  \  he  and  the  other  six  Kings  of 
Rome  arc  referred  to,  Par.  vi.  41. 

Anconitana,  Marca.  [Marca  Anconi" 
tana.] 

Anconitanei,  inhabitants  of  the  March  of 
Ancona^  V.  E,  i.  lo***^^ ;  incoliU  Amonitanae 
Martkme,  V.  E.  i.  ll»»:  Marckiant\  V^  E, 
i.  12^*  ;  coupled  with  the  Trevisans  as  u/nus- 
gu^  Marchiae  viri,  V,  K.  i.  19*'*  (Maroa 
Anoonitana] ;  their  dialect  distinct  from  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Calabria  and  Romag^na, 
V,  E,  i.  io<«»-^ ;  the  ugliest  of  the  Italian 
dialects  after  that  of  the  Romans,  V.  E.  i* 
i,]tH^.  rejected  by  D-,  with  those  of  the 
Romans  and  Spoletans,  as  unworthy  to  be  the 
Italian  vulgar  tongue,  V,  E  i,  n^**~M  the 
ApuJtan  dialect  infected  by  its  barbarisms,  and 
by  those  of  the  Roman  dialect,  V.E.  i.  12**''^; 
their  dialect  abandoned  by  their  most  ilius- 
trious  poets  in  favour  of  the  Italian  vulgar 
tongue,  V.  E.  i.  i9li-i», 

Andal6,  Loderingo  degti.  fLoderingo.] 

Andrea  de'  MozziJ,  member  of  the  noble 
Florentine  family  (who  were  («uelfs  and 
Bianchi)  of  that  name,  Bishop  of  Florence, 
1287-1295.  After  having  been  ch;i plain  to 
Popes  Alexander  IV  and  Gregory  IX,  Andrea 
accompanied  Cardinal  Latino  into  Tuscany  (in 
1278)  when  the  latter  was  sent  by  Nicholas  111 
to  mediate  between  the  Guel&  and  Ghtbcllincs* 
In  1272  be  was  a  canon  of  Florence,  and  m 
1287  he  was  appointed  bishop.  During  his 
bishopric  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce  and  the 
l^reat  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  were  founded 
m  Florence,  the  latter  being  endowed  fin  1287, 
it  IS  said  at  Andrea's  suggestion)  by  Folco 
Portinari,  the  father  of  Beatrice*  In  Sept*, 
1295,  on  account  of  his  unseemly  living,  he 
was  (at  the  request  of  his  brother  Tomm.iAo  de' 
Moui,  SAy  lioccaccio  and  Mcnvenuto)  trans* 
ferrcd  by  Boniface  VMU  to  the  s<^  of  Vicenia, 
where  he  Cix^A  a  few  months  later  (Feb.  1396I. 
His  body,  tn  accordance  with  his  own  direc* 
tiont,  was  sent  back  to  Florence  and  buried  in 
the  church  of  San  Grcgorio  (which  had  been 
founded  by  the  Moui  family),  where  a  monu* 
lucnt  was  erected  to  him  with  the  inscripUoo 
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Andrea  di  Ungaria 


Angeli 


'  Sepulcrum  venerabilis  patris  domini  Andreae 
de  Mozzis  Dei  gratia  episcopi  Florentini  et 
Vicentini.' 

Andrea  is  referred  to  by  Brunette  Latino  as 
Colui  .  .  .  cAe  lial  servo  de*  serui  Fu  tras- 
mutato  (TAmo  in  Bacchiglione  Ove  lasa'd  It 
mal  protest  nervi  (i.  e.  the  one  who  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  Pope  from  Florence  to  Vicenza), 
and  included  by  him  among  those  who  are 
with  himself  in  Round  3  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell, 
where  those  guilty  of  unnatural  offences  are 
punished  (his  malpractices,  according  to  the 
old  commentators,  being  alluded  to  in  v,  1 14), 
Inf.  XV.  1 12-14  [Baoohiglione :  Violenti]. 

Philalethes  remarks  that,  considering  the 
honourable  burial  accorded  to  Andrea  by  his 
family,  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  the  story 
told  by  the  old  commentators  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  removal  from  Florence.  Some  think  his 
translation  to  Vicenza  may  have  been  due  to 
the  disturbances  caused  by  the  proceedings  of 
Giano  della  Bella  [QianoJ. 

Benvenuto  describes  Andrea  as  a  simpleton 
and  buffoon,  and  gives  several  instances  of  his 
ridiculous  naivete  in  preaching.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  says,  he  compared  the  Providence  of 
God  to  a  mouse  sitting  on  a  beam  ;  on  another 
he  illustrated  the  immensity  of  the  divine 
power  by  contrasting  the  insignificance  of  a 
grain  of  turnip-seed  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  full-grown  turnip,  of  which  he  produced  a 
large  specimen  from  beneath  his  cloak  : — 

'  Volo  to  scire  cum  non  modico  risu,  quod  iste 
spiritus  fuit  civis  florentinus,  natus  de  Modiis, 
episcopus  Florentiae,  qui  vocatus  est  Andreas. 
Iste  quidem  vir  simplex  et  fatuus,  saepe  publice 
praedicabat  populo  diccns  multa  ridiculosa ;  inter 
alia  dicebat,  quod  providentia  Dei  erat  similis 
muri,  qui  stans  super  trabe  videt  quaecumque 
genintur  sub  se  in  domo,  et  nemo  videt  eum. 
Dicebat  etiam,  quod  gratia  Dei  erat  sicut  stercus 
caprarum,  quod  cadens  ab  alto  ruit  in  diversas 
partes  dispersum.  Similiter  dicebat,  quod  potentia 
divina  erat  immensa;  quod  volens  demonstrare 
exemplo  manifesto,  tenebat  granum  rapae  in  manu 
et  dicebat :  bene  videtis,  quam  parvulum  sit  istud 
granulum  et  minutum ;  deinde  extrahebat  de  sub 
cappa  maximam  rapam,  dicens  :  ecce  quam  mira- 
bilis  potentia  Dei,  qui  ex  tantillo  semine  facit 
tantum  fructum.' 

Andrea  di  Ungaria],  Andrew  III,  King 
of  Hungary,  1 290-1 301,  the  last  of  the  line  of 
St  Stephen  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Wenceslas 
of  Bohemia  (i  301 -1305)  and  Otho  of  Bavaria 
( 1 305-1 308);  on  the  death  of  the  latter  the 
crown  passed  to  the  House  of  Anjou  in  the 
person  of  Charles  Robert  (i  308-1 342),  eldest 
son  of  Charles  M artel,  who  had  been  titular 
king.    [Carlo  Martello :  Table  xii.] 

Andrew  is  referred  to  by  the  Eagle  in  the 
Heaven  of  Jupiter,  who  expresses  the  hope 
(perhaps  ironically)  that  Hungary  may  no  more 
be  ill-treated  at  the  hands  of  her  kings.  Par. 
xix.  142-3  [Ungaria]. 


Andrea,  Jacomo  da  sanf .    [ Jacomo'.] 

Andromache,  daughter  of  ££tion.  King  of 
Thebes  in  Cilicia,  and  wife  of  Hector,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son  Scamandrius  or  Astyanax.  On 
the  capture  of  Troy  her  son  was  killed,  and  she 
herself  was  taken  prisoner  by  Neoptolemus, 
son  of  Achilles,  who  carried  her  to  Epirus; 
she  subsequently  married  Hector's  brother, 
Helenus,  King  of  Chaonia. 

D.  mentions  A.  in  connexion  with  Virgil's 
account  of  her  meeting  with  Aeneas  at  Buthro- 
tum  in  Epirus,  and  her  enquiry  (Aen,  iii.  330- 
40)  after  Ascanius,  Mon.  ii.  397-101  [Aaoanioj. 

Anfiarao,  Amphiaraus,  son  of  Oicles  and 
Hypermnestm,  great  prophet  and  hero  of 
Argos.  By  his  wife  Eriphyle,  sister  of  Adrastus, 
he  was  the  father  of  Alcmaeon.  He  was  one 
of  the  seven  kings  who  joined  in  the  expedition 
against  Thebes  (Inf.  xiv.  68)  [TebeJ ;  fore- 
seeing that  the  issue  would  be  fatal  to  himself, 
he  concealed  himself  to  avoid  going  to  the  war, 
but  his  hiding-place  was  revealed  by  his  wife 
Eriphyle,  who  had  been  bribed  by  Polynices 
with  the  necklace  of  Harmonia  (Purg.  xii.  50-1) 
[Armonla].  A.,  as  had  been  foreseen,  met 
his  death  at  Thebes,  being  swallowed  up  by 
the  earth,  but  before  he  died  he  enjoined  his 
son  Alcmaeon  to  put  Eriphyle  to  death  on  his 
return  from  Thebes,  in  punishment  of  her  be- 
trayal of  him  (Purg.  xii.  50-1 ;  Par.  iv.  103-5). 
[Almeone:  Erifile.] 

D.  places  A.  among  the  Soothsayers  in  Bolgia 
4  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell  (Malebolgc),  and 
alludes  to  the  manner  of  his  death.  Inf.  xx.  31-9 
[Indovini].  The  incident  is  related  by  Statius 
( Theb,  vii.  789-823 ;  viii.  i  ff.),  whence  D. 
borrowed  it,  w,  33-4  being  a  reminiscence  of 
Pluto's  words  to  Amphiaraus  : — 

'At  tibi  qaos.  tnqait,  Manea,  qui  litnite  praecem 
Non  licito  per  inane  rats?*  (7)1/0.  vuL  84-5.) 

Anfione,  Amphion,  son  of  Zeus  and  Antiopg ; 
by  the  help  of  the  Muses  he  built  the  walls  of 
Thebes,  the  stones  coming  down  from  Mt. 
Cithaeron  and  placing  themselves  of  their  own 
accord,  charmed  by  the  magic;  skill  with  which 
he  played  on  the  lyre.  l3.  mentions  A.  in 
connexion  with  the  Muses  and  the  assistance 
they  gave  him  at  Thebes,  Inf.  xxxii.  10-n 
[Muse].  Horace  refers  to  the  story  in  the 
Ars  Po'etica : — 

'  Dictos  et  Amphion,  Thebanae  conditor  aTd% 
Saza  mo\-ere  sono  testudinia  et  preoe  blanda 
Dacere  qao  vellet.*  {w.  3^94-6).) 

Angeli,  Angels,  the  lowest  Order  in  the 
Celestial  Hierarchies,  ranking  last  in  the  third 
Hierarchy,  Con  v.  ii.  6** ;  they  preside  over  the 
Heaven  of  the  Moon,  Con  v.  ii.  6^^^''  [Para- 
diso] ;  they  are  referred  to  by  Beatrice  (in  the 
Crystjdline  Heaven)  in  her  exposition  of  the 
Angelic  Orders  as  angelici  ludi^  Par.  xxviii.  126. 
[Qerarchia.] 
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AngelOy  CaBtello  sant' 


AnImalibuSp  De 


Angelo,  Castello  sant\    [Castello  sant' 

Angiolello,  AngioleUo  da  Carign^o,  noble- 
man of  Fanoj  who  together  with  Guido  del 
Ca$sero  was  invited  by  Matatestino,  lord  of 
Rimini,  to  a  conference  at  La  Canolica  on  the 
Adriatic  coast ;  as  they  were  on  their  way  to 
the  rcndeivous  they  were  surprised  in  their 
boaty  and  thrown  overboard  and  drowned  off 
the  promontory  of  Focara,  by  Malatestino*s 
orders.  The  event  took  place  soon  after  1312, 
the  year  in  which  Malatestino  succeeded  his 
father  as  lord  of  Rimini. 

This  crime  is  foretold  to  D.  by  Pier  da 
Medicina  (in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell), 
who  bids  him  warn  AngioleKo  and  Guido,  *i 
due  miglior  di  Fano,'  of  the  fate  which  is  in 
store  for  them,  Inf.  xxviii.  76- 9a  [Cattolioa, 
1m  :  Fooara :  Malat^sUno  :  Pior  da  Medi* 
oiiia.]  According  to  the  Anonimo  Fiorentino 
the  object  of  this  crime  ('  cnormc  facinus,* 
ficsnvenuto  calls  it)  on  the  part  of  M&latcstino 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  seizure  of  the 
lordship  of  Fano  :— 

*lfesscr  Guido  da  F«no  et  Asnolello  cnno  i 
flMiafiori  uomini  di  F«ik>,  ondc  nie»ser  Malatestino 
de'Malatesd,  era  signoredi  Ktmitm,  vennegti  b  pen- 
liero  d*essere  signorc  di  Fano  :  mostrftndosi  amico 
M  qiicvti  mesacr  Gutdo  ct  Agnolello  pcns6,  avcndo 
toatsto  ptd  volte  :  b*  10  uccido  costoro,  che  sono 
i  ayiggioH,  io  tie  iare>  pot  signore ;  ct  cosi  gU 
arveaae.  Scriisc  loro  ch*  cgli  votca  loro  pmrfarc, 
d  eh*  cftiooo  venissono  alia  Caltotica*  et  egti 
•artbbe  ivi,  ch*^  uito  luogo  in  quel  inei20  tra 
Riatfto  ct  Fano*  Qucstt  due,  fidandosi,  st  mis- 
aooo  JB  una  baichetta  per  marc  per  venire  alia 
Cattofka  s  mcmtt  Maktestino  fcce  i  &uoi  stare  in 
qsdla  necio  coa  ujia  attra  barchctta ;  et  come 
Bit  am  r  llalalcstino  avea  loro  cx^mandato,  presono 
aaeiacr  Gtildo  et  Agnola  ct  gcttorongti  in  mare ; 
oode  aefial  die  la  parte  che  aveano  in  Fanv^  per- 
deado  i  loro  capi,  fiirono  cacctati  di  Fano ;  oode 
fiJHtnamcntc  scgui  che  laeMcr  Malalesta  ne   fa 

Allglia,Fngland,V,Ea8«^*  flnghiltarra.] 

Afii^cl,  the  English.  V*£J,8«^^  [In^lMi] 

^AagUcuS*  Knglish  ;  Anglicum  mart^  the 
'iffiih  Channel,  one  of  the  limits  of  the 
mgue  4f  oil,  V.  E.  i  8«t.    [LlaguM  OiL] 

Amimm^  D^,  Aristotle's  treatise  (in  three 
books)  OmSfiu/f  qvtoltd  as  DtiP  Anima^  Con  v. 
IL  ^.  to^,  14***;  tii*  J**'  '»^  6»»'.  9**;  iv. 
^liftlk,  ijf*,  15! It,  2o^»;  Di  Ammt,  Mon. 

L  l"** ;  lit*  16'' ;  the  comment  of  Avcrro^Js  on, 
Cofliv*  iv.  i^**;  Mon.  i.  y'^'^i  Aristotle's 
OfmUm  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  Conv.  ii. 
yP  •  iAm,  iu  3) ;  that  the  influence  of  the 
afKOC  llSects  the  passive  nature  disposed  to 
i*och«  it,  Cony,  it,  J0*«~*  (Att.  iu  1) ;  that 
•etec«  ii  of  hkh  nobility  because  of  the  noble- 
oMPf  Its  iiili»|ect  and  its  certainty,  Conv.  ii. 
14***^  (Ast,  i  I  j  *  that  the  principal  faculties 


of  the  soul  are  three  io  number,  vii*  vegciAiive, 
sensitive,  and  intellectual,  and  that  it  is  funher 
endued  with  scientific,  deliberative,  inventive. 
and  judicatory  faculties,  Conv.  iii.  2  ^»'  vii-d 
(An.  \u  2  \  uu  9) ;  that  the  soul  is  the  active 
principle  of  the  body  and  hence  its  cause, 
Conv.  iii.6i*^*^(.'?w.  li.  I);  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, light  and  colour  alone  arc  visible,  Conv.  iii. 
g:4-4  (^1,,  \i  7)  J  that  life  is  the  existence  of 
the  living,  and  that  the  several  faculties  of  the 
soul  stand  one  above  the  other,  just  as  do  the 
pentagon,  quadrangle,  and  triangle,  Conv.  iv* 
7110^13?.  1S1I-45  (^4^^  II  2  ;  ii.  31 ;  that  the  mind 
is  healthy  when  it  knows  things  as  they  are, 
Conv*  iv.  it"i-i«  {j4n,  iii.  3).  that  thingi 
should  be  adapted  to  the  powers  aaing  upon 
them,  in  order  to  receive  their  influence,  Conv. 
iv.  20**"**  (An.  lu  2}  ;  that  the  soul,  bein^ 
ctcmaj^  is  alone  incorruptible,  Mon.  iii.  16^**^ 
{An.  ii.  21,     [Aristotlle.) 

AttlmMe,  X>0  QtiaaUtmie,  St.  Augustine's 
treatise  On  the  Oipiu  tfy  tt/  ihe  Soul ;  cited  in 
support  of  the  contention  that  memory  is  power* 
less  to  retain  the  most  exalted  impressions  of 
the  human  intellect,  Epist.  x,  2S«  [Agoatino  '.] 
Witte  quotes  the  following  passage  :— 

'Jam  vero  in  ipsa  visionc  vcritatis,  quae  Septi- 
mus atque  ulticnus  anitnae  gnidus  est,  ncquc  jans 
gradus,  sed  quaedatn  mansio,  quo  illis  gradibus 
pervenitiir.  quae  sint  gaudia.  quae  perfruitio  summi 
et  veri  boni.  cujus  serenitatis  alque  aetcrnitatia 
afflatus,  quid  ego  dicamT  (Ca|t»  76.) 

AaimmfibuB,  De,  Aristotle's  books  On 
AfttmalSf  *juotcd  as  Dr^U  Ammali^  Conv,  ii. 
3I*,  9"^  Under  this  titfe  D,  apparently  quotes 
two  different  works  of  Aristotle,  vij.  the  Ds 
Historic  Animalium  (in  ten  bcx>ks)  and  the 
De  Pariibus  Afttmahum  (in  four  books;,  since 
of  the  two  pa!isagcs  referred  to  by  hun  one 
comes  from  the  fonncr  work  and  one  from  the 
latter  ;  further,  he  speaks  (Conv.  ti.  9'^)  of  the 
iwtlfik  book  On  Animals^  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  two  or  more  of  Aristotle's  works 
on  this  subject  were  regarded  in  his  time  as 
forming  one  collection,  jourdain  states  (  Trad, 
Lat  ivAriitoif^  p.  1731  that  in  the  Arabic 
versions,  upon  which  the  Latin  translation  of 
Michael  Scott  was  based,  the  ten  books  of  the 
D§  HiSiorut  Animalium^  the  four  of  the  De 
Partiimt  Animalium^  and  the  five  of  the  /V 
OfmrtUtani  Amma/tum,  were  grouped  to- 
gether in  a  ^  n  of  nineteen  books. 
Since  D.  qu  9  the«c  works  sepa- 
rately (A.  'l\  ^  i  he  passage  he  refers 
to  as  occurring  1 1  '  h  book  ( >n  A  rtimals 
comes  from  the  c -^^ * . ^ m  .  v-  k  of  the  D4  Ht^ '  ■-  •  • 
AHima/tam^  it  la  probable,  as  Maaiut 
suggest*  »^> "  flte  hf  yittt»*^t''fhu(,  nf  k:.  ^.. 
to  him,  ftf  the  foi:  '-'  PartibuM 
Animu  1  the  ten  /  a  Antma* 
tium^  in  that  order;  this  would  satisfactodty 
account  for  his  s^icakini^  of  the  eighth  hook  oif 
the  Utter  as  *  U  duodecimo  degU  AnSmali' 
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Animalium,  De  Qen. 


Antandro 


D.  quotes  Aristotle's  opinion  that  the  plea- 
sures of  the  intellect  transcend  those  of  the 
senses,  Conv.  ii.  310-15  (Part,  Anim.  i.  5) ;  that 
man  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  animals,  Conv. 
ii.  9"8-^^o  (//»/.  Anim.  viii.  i).    [Ariatotile.] 

Animalium^  De  Qenentione,  Aristotle's 
treatise  (in  five  books)  On  the  Generation  of 
Animals',  his  saying  that  God  and  Nature 
always  work  for  the  best,  A.  T.  §  1339-42  {fien, 
Anim.  ii.  6).     [AriBtotUe.] 

Anna^y  St.  Anne,  mother  of  the  Virgin 
Mary;  placed  in  the  Celestial  Rose,  where 
St.  Bernard  points  out  to  D.  her  seat  on  the 
right  hand  of  John  the  Baptist,  opposite  to 
St.  Peter,  St.  Lucy  being  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  Baptist,  opposite  to  Adam,  Par.xxxii.  133-7 
[RoaaJ  ;  mentioned  as  the  mother  of  the  Vii^n 
and  wife  of  Joachim,  Conv.  ii.  6^3-14  [Qioao- 
ohino'-:  Maria  Salome].  Brunetto  Latino 
says  of  her : — 

*  Anne  ot  .iii.  maris,  Joachim,  Cleophas,  et  Sa- 
lome, et  de  cbascun  ot  una  Marie.  £t  ainsi 
furent  iii.  Maries,  dont  la  premiere  fu  mere  Jhcsu 
Crist ;  la  seconde  fu  mere  Jaque  et  Joseph ;  la 
tierce  fu  mere  de  Tautre  Jaque  et  de  Jehan  I'evan- 
geliste.*  ( rrwsor,  i.  64.) 

Anna  2],  Annas,  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas 
the  high-priest ;  he  is  referred  to  (by  Catalano) 
as  Ml  suocero'  of  Caiaphas  (in  allusion  to 
John  xviii.  13  :  *they  led  him  away  to  Annas 
first;  for  he  was  father-in-law  to  Caiaphas, 
which  was  high  priest  that  same  year*),  and 
represented  as  being  crucified  on  the  ground, 
together  with  the  latter  and  the  Pharisees  who 
condemned  Christ,  among  the  Hypocrites  in 
Bolgia  6  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell  (Malebolge), 
Inf.  xxiii.  115-23.     [IpooritL] 

Annibale,  Hannibal, the  great  Carthaginian 
general,  son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  bom  B.C  247, 
died  circ  B.C.  183.  After  overrunning  Spain, 
H.  carried  the  war  against  the  Romans  into 
Italy,  and  in  the  course  of  the  second  Punic 
war  defeated  them  at  the  Lacus  Trasimenus 
B.C.  217,  and  at  Cannae  in  the  next  year.  The 
defeat  and  death  of  his  brother  Hasdrubal  at 
the  Metaurus  (B.C  207)  compelled  H.  to  assume 
the  defensive,  and  after  four  years'  fighting  he 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  was  completely 
defeated  by  Publius  Scipio  Africanus  at  Zama, 
B.C  202  [Soipione^].  Some  years  later  he 
poisoned  himself  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

D.  mentions  Hannibal  in  connexion  with  his 
defeat  at  Zama,  Inf.  xxxi.  117  [Zama];  his 
passage  of  the  Alps  and  the  victories  of  the 
Roman  Eagle,  Par.  vi.  50  [ Aquila  ^  :  Arabi : 
Po] ;  his  victory  over  the  Romans  at  Cannae, 
Inf.  xxviii.  11;  Conv.  iv.  5'**'  [Canne] ;  his 
threatened  assault  on  Rome,  Mon.  ii.  4^-6* ; 
his  final  overthrow  by  Scipio,  Mon.  ii.  ii59-<ji  ; 
the  condition  of  Rome  in  D.'s  day  such  as  to 
merit  even  the  pity  of  Hannibal,  Epist.  viii.  10. 


Ansalone.    [Absalone.] 

Anselmo,  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 1093-1109;  he  was  bom  at  Aosta  in 
Piedmont  in  1033,  and  in  1060,  at  the  age  of 
27,  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Bee  in 
Normandy,  whither  he  had  been  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  Lanfranc,  at  that  time  prior;  in 
1063,  on  the  promotion  of  Lanfranc  to  the 
abbacy  of  Caen,  he  succeeded  him  as  prior ; 
15  years  later,  in  1078,  on  the  death  of 
Herluin,  the  founder  of  the  monastery,  he  was 
made  abbot,  which  office  he  held  till  1093  ;  in 
that  year  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  by  William  Rufus,  in  succession  to 
Lanfranc,  after  the  see  had  been  vacant  for 
four  years ;  in  1097,  in  consequence  of  disputes 
with  William  on  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  he  left  England  for  Rome  to  con- 
sult the  Pope,  and  remained  on  the  Continent 
until  William's  death  in  iioo,  when  he  was 
recalled  by  Henry  I ;  he  died  at  Canterbury, 
April  21,  1 109.  A.  was  the  author  of  several 
theological  works,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  Monologion  (an  attempt  to  prove  in- 
ductively the  existence  of  God  by  pure  reason 
without  the  aid  of  Scripture  or  authority),  the 
Proslo^on  (an  attempt  to  prove  the  same  by 
the  deductive  method),  and  the  CurDeus  Homo 
(a  treatise  on  the  Atonement  intended  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation). 

A.  is  placed  among  the  doctors  of  the  Church 
(Spirit i  Sapienti)  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun, 
where  he  is  named  to  D.  by  St.  Bonaventura, 
Par.  xii.  137.    [Sole,  Cielo  del.] 

Anselmuccio,  one  of  the  grandsons  of 
Count  Ugolino  della  Gherardesca  of  Pisa, 
whose  imprisonment  and  death  he  shared  in 
1288  in  the  Tower  of  Famine  at  Pisa,  In£ 
xxxiii.  50;  he  and  his  uncle  Uguccione,  and 
his  elder  brother  Nino,  are  referred  to  by 
Ugolino  (in  Antenora)  as  //  tre^  v.  71 ;  and  he 
and  his  uncle  Gaddo  as  gli  iUtri  duty  v.  90 
[Ugolino,  Gonte].  A.  was  the  younger  brother 
of  Nino  il  Brigata  (v.  89),  they  being  the  sons 
of  Guelfo,  eldest  son  of  Ugolino,  and  Elena, 
daughter  of  Enzio,  King  of  Sardinia,  natural 
son  of  Frederick  II.  [Table  ttt.]  A.  ap- 
pears to  have  been  bom  subsequently  to  1272 
(his  name  being  omitted  from  a  document  of 
that  date  in  which  the  other  sons  of  Guelfo  are 
mentioned  as  having  claims  in  Sardinia  in  their 
mother's  right),  and  consequently  must  have 
been  about  fifteen  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
[Brigata,  IL] 

Antaeus,  the  Giant,  Mon.  ii.  8*<>,  lo*^ 
[Anteo.] 

Antandro,  Antandros,  city  of  Great  Mysia, 
on  the  Adramyttian  Gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Ida, 
whence  Aeneas  sailed  for  Italy  after  the  fall  of 
Troy  (Aen.  iii.  i-i  i).  The  Emperor  Justmian 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury)  mentions  it,  to* 
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gether  with  ihe  Simols  (A^,  v.  634)  and  the 
tomb  of  Hector  {Atn.  v.  371),  to  indicate  the 
Troad^  which  he  says  was  revisited  by  the 
Roman  Eagle  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Par. 
vi.  67  [  Aqtdla*  |.  The  reference  is  probably  to 
the  visit  of  Julius  Caesar  to  Troy  while  in  pursuit 
of  Pompey,  which  is  recorded  by  Lucan  : — 

*SRKaeaM|B«  petit  fmnuie  ttiirator  amuu, 
Bt  Sifooesittf  »qmi«,  «t  Grmio  nobik  tmtto 
RlM^tioQ,  et  nittltiiia  debentes  zaribas  umhnuv 
Carcail  exiulae  noineii  niccnomlitli*  Tn»]«c  ,     . 

,  .  .  «*ettntiL  in  aUo 
Graauoe  pooetMit  |{pn!«Btiit  Ititys  incola  itiaiKa 
Hcctoreoii  calcare  vetat  .  .  . 
|]ccfoc«u\t  nMWftntor  ail,  ooa  re^ch  armaV 

{f%ar4-  it  g6i  ft) 

Antenora^  name  given  by  D.  to  the  second 
of  the  four  divisions  of  Circle  IX  of  Hc!l  (used 
elsewhere  as  a  name  for  Hell  generally,  Cant, 
icviii.  38),  where  Traitors  are  punished,  Int 
xxxtu  88  (Inferno) ;  here  are  placed  those  who 
hskve  been  traitors  to  their  country,  their  city, 
or  their  party.  Inf.  xxxii.  70-xxxiii.  90  [Tradl- 
toii].  Examples :  Hocca  degli  Abati  [Bocoa] ; 
liuoso  da  Ducni  {Buoao-*]  ;  Tcsauro  de*  Bee* 
cheria  [B«coh©r1a] :  Gianni  dc*  Soldanicri 
(QUnnlM:  Tebaldcllo  de'  Zarobrasi  [Tebal- 
d«Uo] ;  Ganaton  [O&nellone] ;  Ugolino  del  la 
Ob«rarde«ca  I  Ugolino,  Conte] ;  Archbishop 
Ruggieri    dcgli    Ubaldini    [Ruggieri,   Arei- 

▼••OOTO)* 

The  name  of  this  division  is  derived  from 
the  Trojan  Anitnor,  who  was  universally,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  held  to  have  bttrayed  Troy 
to  the  Grreks—thus  in  Benott  de  Sainte- 
Manre's  Rt>mi»n  tie  TraU  (written  circ.  n6o) 
he  1%  spoken  of  as  *  Anthenorz  li  cuvcn  Judas,* 
•|i  vicli  Judas,*  *SL*c.  The  Homeric  account, 
that  kc  tried  to  save  his  country  by  advising 
the  surrender  of  Helen,  was  apparenUy  lost 
aigbt  of  at  that  time.  There  is  no  hmt  of 
Alimor*s  treachery  in  Virgil,  Ser^ius  (Cent  v) 
IDflk^  mention  of  it  in  his  note  on  A€n.  i.  2461 
jinil  refers  for  confirmation  to  Livy  :  — 

*  i^m  priAiura  omoiuin  satis  constat  Troja  cipta 
laoilveafOCVtlttiii  esse  Trojanas  ;  duobus,  Aeocae 
Afllaiori^tte,  et  vetusti  jure  hospitii  ct  quia  pacis 
fcddeaifaeqiie  Heknae  semper  auctoirs  fuerant, 
oaoe)ii4  belli  Achivos  abstirmiise.*   (i.  1.) 

TI1C  medtaevml  belief  was  no  doubt  derived 
Ifom  the  histories  of  the  so-called  Uictys 
CffHeittb  and  Dares  l^hrygius,  which,  through 
iIm  nedhun  of  Latin  translations,  were  uidcjy 
WtMd  m  the  Middle  Ages.  Thus  ViUani,  in  his 
aooomit  of  the  founding  of  Padua,  says  ;— 

^Antifiofo  fu  una  de*  iiMcgi<>^  signori  di  Troia, 
e  ii  fitM^lo  di  Priaaio,  e  figliuolo  del  re  Laome* 
AMPte^  II  qiiftJe  fu  incolpalo  mo  I  to  del  tradinieitlo 
di  Tfoiftf  e  Ruca  il  »enU»  nccondo  die  tcrive 
Hmtitu  aa  Virfttto  «1  tutto  dj  cii»  to  scolpa*  (L  17.) 

Dktys  in  his  account  describes  how  the 

indtiur    tbenuehret    hard-pressed, 

puaet  Prtam*  tod  detennitie  to  give 


ffwmm^A 


up  Helen  and  her  belongings  to  the  Greeks. 
Antenor  is  sent  with  proposals  of  peace,  and 
he  takes  the  opportunity  to  arrange  with  the 
Greek  chiefs  for  the  betrayal  of  the  city,  his 
reward  being  half  Priam's  possessions  and  the 
appointment  of  one  of  his  stms  as  king  :— 

'Trojani,  ubi  hoatis  muns  infcstus,  magis  ma> 
gUquc  sacvil,  neque  jam  rcsislendi  moeniUus  spes 
ulteritis  est,  aut  vires  valcnt,  cuncti  procerrs  sodi- 
tioncm  advcrsus  Priam uoi  extol lunt,  atquc  ejus 
regiitos :  denique  acctto  Acne^  *  filiisquc  Ante- 
noris,  dcccrnunt  inter  se,  uti  Helena  cum  hia 
quae  abUta  emnt,  ad  Menclaum  duceretur  .  .  . 
Cetcrum  ingressus  consilium  Priamus,  ubi  multa 
ab  Acnea  contumcliosa  ingcsta  sunt,  ad  poa* 
tremum  consilii  scntentia  jubet  ad  Graecoe  CUID 
mandatis  belli  deponcndi  ire  Antenorem  .  *  , 
[After  making  a  long  speech  to  the  Greeks 
Antenor  asks  them  to  appoint  representatives 
with  whom  he  may  treat,  i  .  .  .  Postquam  fincm 
loquendi  fecit,  postutat  uti  quoaiam  a  scnibus 
tegatus  pacts  missus  est,  darcnt  ex  suo  nurocro 
cum  queis  super  tali  negotio  dtsceptaret ;  clcctique 
Agamemnon*  IdomeneusL,  Ulysses  atque  Diorocdes, 
qui  secrcto  ab  aliis  proditionem  componutit.  Prae* 
terea  placet,  uti  Aencac,  si  permanere  in  fide 
vcllet,  pars  praedae  et  domus  univcna  ejus  in* 
columis  maneret.  fpsi  autcm  Antenon  dimidium 
bonorum  Priami,  rcgnumque  uni  filioruni  ejus 
quern  etegisset,  conccderetur.  Ubi  satis  tractatuin 
visum  cat,  Antenor  ad  civitatcm  dimittitur,  re- 
ferens  ad  sues  composita  inter  se  longe  alia.' 
{Dt  Biih  TrojaHOt  iv.  aaJ)  [In  the  sequel  the 
wooden  horse  Is  introduced  into  Troy,  and  the 
city  is  captured  and  handed  over  to  Aeneas  and 
Antenor.  Finally  Antenor  expels  Aeneas  and 
remains  in  sole  posacnion  of  the  kin^om.] 

Dares  Phrygius  gives  a  more  circumstantial 
account :  — 

'  Conveniunt  clani  Antenor.  Polydamaw,  Uea* 
legon  ,.  .  dicunt  ae  mirari  pcrtin 
Priam i]  qui  clausus  cum  patria  et 
mallet,  quam  nacem  faccre.  Ant^-^v.,  ^i,,  3.  m- 
venisse  quid  faciendum  sit,  qiiofl  ntbi  et  tilis  in 
commune  proficiat,  dum  sibi  et  iULi  fonct  6dea* 
OmnC9  se  in  fide  adstringiint  Antenor  ut  vidit  »e 
obitnctum,  mitUt  ad  Aeneam,  dieens,  prodcndam 
ease  patriamf  et  sibi  suisque  cavcndum  es»e ;  ad 
Agmmemnonem  de  his  aliquem  mitiendum  aaae  **  • 
[A  mc&sengcr  b  sent  to  Aganiemnon  and  it  is 
arranged  that  Antenor  and  Aeeieil  ahould  open 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  at  nii?ht  an.i  aJmit 
the  Greek  army,  on  the  underM.  >i  their 

own  Uvea  and  property  and  th**^  wives 

and  relatives  should  b«  reapecUd« ,  .  .  »  Antenor 
et  Aeneaa  nodu  ad  portam  praesto  fuenint,  Neo- 
ptolcmum   msccperunl,  ext  1  Um  reaera- 

verunt,  lumen  oMenderunt,  ^dium  aibi 

et  tui?  '  *  "-  tit  r5»cl  p<j,u..^, . ,  .»,iU     Neoplo- 

lemuA  n   fttcit,  Tnijtnoa  caedit,  pcrae* 

quttiir  r  '^urm  ante  Aram  J  inns  ubtnincat 

.  . .  Tota  die  et  nocte  Argtvi  nen  ceiaaiit  vastBre^ 
pmedsm  asportare,  Faatquaoi  dies  dluait,  Aga- 
memnon .  .  ,  caercitum  cotiauht,  an  plaeeaf 
AntenoH   et   Acnrae.  cum   hia  qui   una  p«tnan 

I  ji  to  cvldeat  iftai  Aeoaaa  «aa  no  l#ai  g^hj  tkaii  AoteckOt^a  fact  whirk  O.  «f  eoant  ka4  to  Ifaofik 
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prodiderant,  servari,quam  illis  clam  coafirmaverant. 
Exercitus  totus  conclamat,  placere  sibi . . .  [During 
the  sack  of  the  city  Polyxena,  daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  had  been  confided  by  the  latter  to 
Aeneas,  who  concealed  her.  Neoptolemus  de- 
mands that  she  shall  be  delivered  up,  and  slays 
her  at  the  tomb  of  his  father,  Achilles,  of  whose 
death  she  had  been  the  cause  (Aohille).  Aga- 
memnon, angry  with  Aeneas  for  concealing 
Polyxena,  bids  him  depart  from  Troy,  and  hands 
the  kingdom  over  to  Antenor.]  (Z>«  Exddio  Trojoi 
Historia,  §§  xxxix-xliii.) 

Among  his  other  acts  of  treachery  Antenor 
discovered  to  the  Greeks  the  secret  of  the 
Palladium,  which  he  delivered  over  to  them 
(Inf.  xxvi.  63)  [Diomede  :  Palladio]. 

Antenori,  descendants  of  the  Trojan 
Antenor,  who  is  said  to  have  betrayed  Troy 
to  the  Greeks ;  name  applied  by  Jacopo  del 
Cassero  (in  Antepurgatory)  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Padua  (perhaps  in  allusion  to  their 
treacherous  understanding  with  Azzo  of  Este), 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Antenor,  Purg.  v.  75.    [Antenora:  Aazo.] 

The  migration  of  Antenor  to  the  Adriatic 
after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  his  founding  of 
Padua,  are  recorded  by  Livy  (i.  i)  and  Virgil 
(Aen,  i.  242  ff.) : — 

*  Antenor  potait,  medits  elapsan  Achivis, 
Illyricos  penetrare  sinos,  atqae  intima  tutns 
Rq^  Ltbamornra,  et  fontem  soperare  Timari  . . . 
Hie  tamen  ille  arbem  Patavi  sedesqae  locavit 
Teacromm.* 

Brunetto  Latino  says : — 

'Quant  la  cit^  de  Troie  fu  destruite  et  que  li 
un  s'enfolrent  9k  et  li  autre  la,  selonc  ce  que  for- 
tune les  conduisoit,  il  avint  que  Prians  li  juenes, 
qui  fu  filz  de  la  seror  au  roi  Prian  de  Troie,  entre 
lui  et  Antenor  s'en  alerent  par  mer  o  tout  .xiiii". 
homes  k  armes  tant  que  il  arriverent  la  ou  est  ore 
la  citd  de  Venise,  que  il  commencerent  premiere- 
ment  et  fonderent  dedanz  la  mer,  porce  que  il  ne 
voleient  habiter  en  terre  qui  fust  a  sciguor.  Puis 
s'en  parti  Antenor  et  Prians,  a  grant  compaignie 
de  gent,  et  s'en  alerent  en  la  marche  de  Trevise, 
non  mie  loing  de  Venise,  et  Ik  fircnt  une  autre 
cite  qui  est  apel^e  Padoe,  ou  gist  li  cors  Antenor, 
ct  encore  i  est  sa  sepolture.*    {Tresor^  i-  39-) 

Villani  :— 

'II  detto  Antinoro  .  .  .  venne  ad  abitare  in  terra 
ferma  ov'&  oggi  Padova  la  grande  citta,  ed  egli 
ne  fu  il  primo  abitatore  c  edificatore  ...  II 
detto  Antinoro  mori  e  rimasc  in  Padova,  e  infino 
al  presente  nostro  tempa  si  ritrov6  il  corpo  e  la 
sepoltura  sua  con  lettere  intagliate,  che  faceano 
testimonianza  com*  era  il  corpo  d'Antinoro,  e  da' 
Padovani  fu  rinnovata  sua  sepoltura,  e  ancora 
oggi  si  vede  in  Padova.'  (i.  17.) 

Anteo,  Antaeus,  son  of  Neptune  and  Earth, 
mighty  giant  and  wrestler  of  Libya,  whose 
strength  was  invincible  so  long  as  he  remained 
in  contact  with  his  mother  earth.  Hercules 
discovered  the  source  of  his  strength,  lifted 
him  from  the  ground,  and  crushed  him  in 
the  air. 


D.  places  A,  along  with  Nimrod,  Ephialtes, 
and  Briareus,  to  keep  ward  at  the  mouth  of 
Circle  IX  of  Hell,  Inf.  xxxi.  100,  113,  139; 
quegliy  V.  130;  il  gigante^  xxxii.  17  [Briareo: 
Fialte:  19'embrotto:  Giganti].  D.  having 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  Briareus,  Virgil  tells 
him  that  B.  is  a  long  way  off,  but  that  close  by 
he  shall  see  Antaeus,  who  (unlike  Nimrod)  can 
talk  intelligibly,  and  (unlike  the  other  giants) 
is  unbound,  and  will  put  them  down  into  the 
next  Circle  (Inf.  xxxi.  97-105) ;  presently  they 
come  to  A.,  who  projects  ^\^  ells,  not  counting 
his  head,  out  of  the  pit  in  which  he  is  standing 
\w,  112-114);  D.  addresses  him,  and  after 
alluding  to  his  slaying  lions  for  prey  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Zama  {w.  11 5-1 18),  and  to 
his  having  refrained  from  helping  the  other 
giants  in  their  attack  upon  Olympus  {yu,  119- 
121),  begs  him  to  put  them  down  on  to  the  ice 
of  Cocytus  {w,  122-123),  hinting  that  it  is 
worth  his  while,  as  D.  is  alive  and  can  render 
him  famous  in  the  world  above  {yv,  124-129) ; 
A.  in  response  bends  down  and  takes  hold  of 
V.  (who  tells  D.  to  take  hold  of  himself),  and 
deposits  the  two  in  Caina  (w,  130-143) ;  he 
then  raises  himself  erect  again,  leaving  D.  and 
V.  at  some  distance  below  his  feet  {w,  144-14^, 
xxxii.  16-18).  In  thus  helping  them  on  their 
way  A.  plays  the  same  part  among  the  Giants 
as  Chiron  had  done  among  the  Centaurs 
[Chirone]. 

D.  represents  A.  as  being  unbound  (*di- 
sciolto,'  V,  loi),  since,  unlike  the  other  giants, 
who  are  in  chains  (vv,  87,  88,  104),  he  did  not 
join  in  the  war  against  the  gods  (w.  119-121). 
The  fight  between  Hercules  and  A.  (v,  132)  is 
described  by  Lucan  {Pkars,  iv.  593-660),  from 
whom  D.  got  the  details  [v^;  11 5-1 17)  as  to 
the  locality  of  the  event  (viz.  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bagracia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage, 
not  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  Scipio's  defeat 
of  Hannibal  at  the  battie  of  Zama) : — 

*  Inter  seminitas  magnae  Caithaginis  arcea  .  .  . 

.  .  .  qua  se 
Bagrada  lentos  agit  siccae  salcator  arenae  .  .  . 

.  .  .  ezesas  andiqne  ntpes, 
Antaei  quae  regna  vocat  non  vana  vetastas.* 

Also  the  account  of  the  lions  slain  for  prey 
by  A.  (v.  118):— 

*Haec  illi  spelanca  domas,  latoisse  sub  alta 
Rope  feront,  epalas  raptos  habnisse  leones.* 

{pv.  601-3.) 

And  the  opinion  that  if  A.  had  helped  the 
other  giants  in  the  war  against  Olympus  the 
gods  would  have  been  worsted : — 

*Nec  tain  josta  fait  terraram  gloria  Tjrphon, 
Ant  Tityos  Briareosqae  feroz,  caeloqae  pepercit  (ac 

Tellas) 
Qaod  non  Phlegrads  Antaeom  snstolit  arm.* 

{yv.  595-7.) 

D.  describes  the  contest  between  Hercules 
and  Antaeus,  referring  to  Ovid  (Metam.  ix. 
1^3-4)  And  Lucan  as  his  authorities,  Conv.  iii. 
350-66.   and  refers  to  it  as  an  instance  of 
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ft  singk  combat,  Mon.  ii.  8T8-83^  io^t-s>. 
lanta.] 


AatcpracdfcamentSr  name  by  which  D. 
quotes  the  first  part  of  the  Praedkamcnta  or 
Categories  of  Aristotle,  which  forms  an  iiitro- 
duction  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  as  is  explained 
in  the  comment  of  Averroes  : — 

*  Primus  iractatus  sc  habet  vdutj  praefatio  ad 
|eac|uae  vult  A.  tractare  In  hoi:  libro;  nam  in  <:o 
rcontinentur  ca  quae  sunt  vcluti  pracnoiiones»  ct 
[  defitiitionc3  ad  ea  quae  vult  tractare  in  hoc  hbro/ 

D.  says  :  Miversitas  rationis  cum  identitate 
uominis  equivocaiionem  facit,  ut  patet  per 
Philosophum  in  Antepraedkamentii*  A/T. 
§  12^';  the  passage  referred  to  is  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  Prdeduamenia  :— 

*Acquivoca  dicunttir,  quorum  nomen  sohira 
commune  est,  secunduTO  nomcn  vero  substantiae 
ratio  diversa.' 

The  Categ^ories  are  twice  elsewhere  quoted 
under  the  title  o{  Praedicamenia^  Mon.  iii,  1 5^^ ; 
A.T,  §  2«.    {FrAemcamenim.\ 

Anthaeus.    [  An  taouA.  ] 

Antictona,  Antichthon  (Gk,  vanixBi^v)^  i.  e. 
•counter-Earth/  name  given  by  Pythagoras 
(according  to  Aristotle^  De  Ctwlo,  ii*  13)  to 
a  supposed  sphere^  opposite  to,  and  corre- 
sponding with,  the  Earthi  Con  v.  iii.  5^0-1*2, 
[Antipodi,] 

Antifonte,  Antiphon,  Greek  tragic  poet, 
mentioned  by  Aristode  (P^v/.  ii,  2,  6,  23),  and 
by  Plutarch,  who  includes  him  among  the 
greatest  of  the  tragic  authors ;  he  appears  to 
have  written  three  tragedies  (viz.  Meleager^ 
Andromache^  and /luaft)  which  have  not  been 
preserved, 

Virgil  names  him,  together  with  Simonides 

and  Agathon  |both  of  whom  are  also  several 

times  mentioned  by  Aristotle  in  the  Rheioric)^ 

|mmong  the  poets  of  antiquity  who   are   with 

'  Homer  and  himself  in  Limbo,  Furg.  xxii.  106 

fliimbo]. 

For  Antifonte  many  edd.  read  Anacre&nte 

fwhich    is  an   old   variant,   occurring   in    the 

>rtiino  CoraentoJ,  but  the   MS.  authority  is 

nosi  entirely  in  favotir  of  the  former. 

.Antigone^  daughter  of  Oedipus,  King  of 

Tliebes,    by   his   mother   Jocasta,  and  sister 

of     fsmen^,   Eteocles,   and    Polynices ;    when 

O^^iipus  had  put  out  his  eyes,  and  was  com- 

jy^^JJc^  to  leave  Thebes,  she  accompanied  him 

^jsd      remained    with    him    until    he    died   at 

Colon  us ;   she  then  returned  to  Thebes,  and, 

a^ft^r-    lier  tw^o  brothers  had  killed  each  other, 

i-n       d^:  fiance  of  Creon,   King  of  Thebes,  she 

huM-i^^  the  body  of  Polynices ;    Creon  there- 

upc:»Mrx     l^ad  her  shut  up  in  a  cave,  where  she  put 

**>    ejr^<:i  to  her  life.     [Edipo  :  Eteoolo.] 

^^i^^il,  addressing  Statins   (in    Purgatory), 
'i<z>ns  A*,  together  with  Deiphyle,  Argia, 


[Ata-  Ismene,  Hypsipylg,  Manto,  and  Thetis,  and 
Deidamia  atid  her  sisters,  as  being  *  delle 
genti  tue'  (i.e.  mentioned  in  the  Thebaid  or 
Achiileid)^  among  the  great  women  of  antiquity 
in  Limbo,  Purg.  xxii.  109-14.     [Iiimbo>] 

Antinferool,  Ante-hell,  a  division  of  Hell, 
outside  the  river  of  Acheron,  where  are  the 
souls  of  those  who  did  neither  good  nor  evil, 
and  were  not  qualified  to  enter  Hell  itself; 
these  are  naked  and  are  tormented  by  gadflies 
and  wasps,  so  that  their  faces  stream  with 
blood,  Inf.  iii»  1-69  [Inferno];  among  them 
D.  sees  the  shade  of  Pope  C destine  V,  vv,  58- 
60  [Celeatino],  . 

Antioco],  Antiochus  Epi(ihanc3,  King  of 
Syria  (d.  B.C.  1641,  youngest  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  Together  with  the  high-priest 
Jason  he  endeavoured  to  root  out  the  Jewish 
religion  and  to  introduce  Greek  customs  and 
the  worship  of  Creek  divinities  {2  Mac  cab,  iv.  13- 
16),  This  attempt  led  to  a  rising  of  the  Jewish 
people  under  Mattathias  and  his  sons  the 
Maccabees,  which  resulted  in  the  preservation 
of  the  name  and  faith  of  Israel  In  B-C,  164 
A.  attempted  to  plunder  a  temple  in  Elymais, 
but  was  repulsed,  and  died  soon  after  (1  Maaab, 
vi,  1-16). 

Pope  Nicholas  HI  fin  Bolgia  3  of  Circle 
VIII  of  Hell),  speaking  of  Jason,  alludes  to  A. 
as  'suo  re,'  and,  referring  to  the  Jiook  of 
Maccabees,  draws  a  parallel  between  their 
machinations  and  those  of  Clement  V  and 
Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  Inf.  xix,  82-7  [Cle- 
men te'^ ;  FUippo^V:  Jasone-]. 

Antipodi]»  Antipodes  ;  of  the  inhabited 
world  and  the  Mt.  of  Purgatory,  Inf.  xxxiv. 
113;  Par.  i.  43;  more  precisely,  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Mt,  of  Purgator>%  Purg.  ii*  1-6 ;  iv.  66- 
87  ;  the  Pythagorean  .A^niichthon  or  Counter* 
Earth,  Conv*  iii.  5-'J'37  [Antiotona]. 

Antipiirgatorio]^  Ante-purgatory,  region 
outside  the  actual  gate  of  Purgatory,  answer- 
ing somewhat  to  the  Limbo  of  Hell ;  referred 
to  by  Forese  Donati  (in  Circle  VI  of  Purga- 
tory) as  la  casta  ove  s^aspetta^  Purg.  xxiii.  S9 
[Purgatorio].  Here  are  located  the  spirits  of 
those  who  died  without  having  availed  them- 
selves of  the  means  of  penitence  offered  by  the 
Church,  They  are  divided  into  four  classes  : — 
1,  Those  who  died  in  contumacy  of  the  Church, 
and  only  repeated  at  the  last  moment  j  these 
have  to  remain  in  .\nte- purgatory  for  a  period 
thirty- fold  that  during  which  they  had  been 
contumacious,  unless  the  period  is  shortened 
by  the  prayers  of  others  on  their  behalf  (Purg, 
111,136-41).  Examples:  Casella  the  musician 
[Casella);  King  Manfred  [Manfredi].— 2. 
Those  who  in  indolence  and  indifference  put 
off  their  repentance  until  just  before  their 
death;  these  are  detained  outside  Purgatory 
for  a  period  equal  to  that  of  their  lives  upon 
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earth,  unless  it  be  shortened  by  prayers  on 
their  behalf  (Purg.  iv.  130-5).  Examp/e: 
Belacc^ua  of  Florence  [Belaoqiia]. — 3.  Those 
who  died  a  violent  death,  without  absolution, 
but  repented  at  the  last  moment ;  these  are 
detained  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
last  class;  during  their  detention  they  move 
round  and  round,  chancing  the  Miserere  (Purg. 
V.  22-4,  52-7).  Examples :  Jacopo  del  Cassero 
[Cassero,  Jaoopo  del] ;  Buonconte  da  Monte- 
feltro  [Buonoonte] ;  La  Pia  of  Siena  [Pia, 
Iia] ;  Benincasa  of  Arczzo  [Beninoasa] ;  Cione 
de'  Tarlati  [Cione] ;  Federico  Novello  of  Batti- 
folle  [Federico  ITovello]  ;  Farinata  degli 
Scomigiani  [Farinata-] ;  Count  Orso  [Or^» 
ConteJ ;  Pierre  de  la  Brosse  [Brocoia,  Pier 
dalla] ;  and  Sordello,  who  is  stationed  apart 
(Purg.  vi.  58)  [Sordello]. — 4.  Kings  and  princes 
who  deferred  their  repentance  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  temporal  interests ;  these  are  de- 
tained for  the  same  period  as  the  last  two 
classes ;  they  are  placed  in  a  valley  full  of 
flowers,  and  are  guarded  at  night  by  two 
angels  against  the  attacks  of  a  serpent  (Purg. 
vii.  64-84 ;  viii.  22-39).  Examples :  Emperor 
Rudolf  [Ridolfo] ;  Ottocar  of  Bohemia  [Otta- 
ohero];  Philip  III  of  France  [Filippo^]  j 
Henry  I  of  Navarre  [Arrigo''];  Peter  III  of 
Aragon  [Pietro^] ;  Charles  I  of  Naples 
[Garlo^];  Alphonso  III  of  Aragon  [Alfonso^]; 
Henry  III  of  England  [ArrigoOJ ;  William  of 
Montferrat  [Guglielmo^] ;  Nino  Visconti  of 
Pisa  [19'ino^];  and  Conrad  Malaspina  the 
younger  [Malaspina,  Gurrado-]. 

Antistes,  Bishop ;  title  applied  by  D.  to  the 
Pope,  Mon.  iii.  6^^  I29;  Epist  viii  10.  [Papa.] 

Antonio,  Sant',  St.  Anthony  the  Egyptian 
hermit  (not  to  be  confounded  with  his  name- 
sake of  Padua),  bom  at  Coma  in  Upper  Egypt 
in  251,  died  at  the  age  of  105  in  356.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  monastic  institu- 
tions, his  disciples  who  followed  him  in  his 
retirement  to  the  desert  having  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  first  community  of  monks.  His 
symbol  is  a  hog  (perhaps  as  a  type  of  the 
temptations  of  the  devil,  or  possibly  as  a  token 
of  the  power  ascribed  to  him  of  warding  off 
disease  from  cattle),  which  is  generally  repre- 
sented lying  at  his  feet.  His  reniains  were 
miraculously  discovered  long  after  his  death, 
and  transported  to  Constantinople,  whence  in 
Cent,  xi  a  portion  of  them  was  transferred  to 
Vienne  in  Provence.  The  monks  of  the  order 
of  St.  Anthony  are  said  to  have  kept  herds  of 
swine,  which  they  fattened  with  the  proceeds 
of  their  alms,  and  which  were  regarded  by  the 
common  folk  with  superstitious  reverence,  a 
fact  which  the  monks  turned  to  account  when 
collecting  alms.  A  story  of  the  evil  fate  which 
befell  a  Florentine  who  tried  to  kill  one  of 
these  hogs  of  St.  Anthony  forms  the  subject 
of  one  of  Sacchetti's  novels  (Nov.  ex). 


Beatrice  (in  the  Crystalline  Heaven)  men- 
tions St.  A.  and  his  hog  in  the  course  of  her 
denunciation  of  the  Preaching  Friars,  who 
practised  upon  the  credulity  of  the  common 
people,  Par.  xxix.  124-6. 

Anubis,  Egyptian  divinity,  worshipped  in 
the  shape  of  a  human  being  with  a  dog's  head 
('  latrator  Anubis,'  Aen,  viii.  698),  which  was 
identified  by  the  Romans  with  Mercury ;  ac- 
cording to  the  reading  of  some  edcL,  D.  at- 
tributes to  Anubis  the  words  {Aen,  iv,  272-6) 
of  Mercury  to  Aeneas.  Epist.  vii.  4 ;  other  edd. 
read  not  Anubis  but  a  nubibus, 

Aonius,  Boeotian  (from  the  Aones,  an 
ancient  race  of  Boeotia) ;  monies  Aoniiy  the 
range  of  Mt  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  £d.  i.  28 
[EUoona]. 

Apennino^,  the  Apennine  range,  which 
forms  the  backbone  of  Italy,  branching  off 
from  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa ; 
mentioned  m  connexion  with  the  source  of  the 
Acquaqueta,  Inf.  xvi.  96  [Aoquaqueta],  and 
of  the  Archiano,  Purg.  v.  96  [ArchianoJ;  one 
of  the  S.  limits  of  the  langue  /foil,  V.  £.  i. 
g(j2-3  J  taken  by  D.  as  the  dividing  line  (from 
N.  to  S.)  of  Italy  in  his  examination  of  the 
various  local  dialects,  V.  E.  i.  lo*^""*^,  14^"* ; 
crossed  by  the  Roman  Eagle  in  company  with 
the  Em()eror  Henry  VII,  Epist.  vii.  i ;  alluded 
to  as  alpe^  Inf.  xvi.  loi  [Benedetto,  San] ;  // 

{^iogo  di  eke  il  Tever  si  disserra,  Inf.  xxvii.  30 
Tevere] ;  il  gran  giogo,  Purg.  v.  116  [Caaen- 
tino] ;  Valpestro  monie,  Purg.  xiv.  32  [Peloro]; 
il  monte^  Purg.  xiv.  92  [Romagna] ;  lo  dosso 
d* Italia,  Purg.  xxx.  86 ;  sassiy  the  peaks  of  the 
Apennines  being  described  as  rismg  between 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Par.  xxi.  106  [Catria]. 

Some  think  the  Apennines  are  the  moun- 
tains referred  to  as  Apennino  (var.  Penmno\ 
Inf.  XX.  6 J  ;  the  reference  i3  more  probably  to 
the  Pennme  Alps  [Apennino^:  PenntnoJ. 

Apennino  ^^  a  spur  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps, 
situated  above  Gargnano,  N.W.  of  the  Ls^ 
di  Garda ;  thought  by  Witte  to  be  the  Apennino 
(vzT.Pennino)  mentioned  Inf.  xx.  65  [Pennine: 
Val  Camonioa]. 

Apenninus.    [Appenninua.] 

Apocafypsis],  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation 
of  St.  John  \  quoted  z&  Jokannis  Visio^  EpisL 
x.  33  {,Rev,  i.  8) ;  referred  to.  Inf.  xix.  106-10 
(ref.  to  Rev.  xvii.  1-3) ;  Purg.  xxbc  105  (ref.  to 
Rev.  iv.  8} ;  Par.  xxv.  94-6  (ref.  to  Rev,  vii.  9) ; 
Par.  xxvi.  1 7  (ref.  to  Rev.  i.  8).  The  Apocalypse 
is  supposed  to  be  symbolized  by  the  solitary 
elder,  who  walks  sleeping  with  undimmed  coun- 
tenance behind  all  the  rest,  in  the  mystical  Pro- 
cession in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  Purg.  xxix. 
143-4.    [Giovanni  2;  Prooesaione.] 
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Apollo,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  wlio 
tgave  birth  to  him  and  his  twin-sister  Diana  on 
tfhe  island  of  Delos  [Delo :  Diana :  Xjatona], 
A.  was  god  of  the  Sun,  Diana  of  the  Moon, 
hence  D.  speaks  of  them  together  as  //  due 
occhi  d€l  cieloy  Purg.  xx.  132  ;  and  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  as  ambedue  i  figli  di  Laiona^  Par. 
xxix.  I  ;  similarly  he  speaks  of  the  Sun  as 
Ph^inu  frater^  Mon.  i.  11^''';  Phoebus y  Mon. 
iL  9*'^;  Delius,  Epist,  vi.  2  [Sole], 

D.  invokes  A,  as  god  of  music  and  song, 
Par,  i.  13  [Calliope:  Pamaso] ;  Par.  ii.  %\ 
Epist.  X.  18,  31  ;  calls  him  Timbreo  (from 
Thymbra,  where  he  had  a  celebrated  temple), 
Purg»  xii.  31  [Tlmbreo] ;  divina  virtily  Par.  i. 
22 ;  la  Deljua  deitd  (from  his  famous  oracle 
at  Delphi  I,  Pan  i.  32  ;  refers  to  his  worship, 
Par,  xiii.  25  [Peana] ;  the  prophecy  of  his 
oracle  that  the  two  daughters  of  Adrastus 
would  marry  a  lion  and  a  wild-boar^  Conv.  iv, 
25^'^  [Adrasto]. 

Apostoti,  the  twelve  Aposlles  ;  only  three 
of  them  (St  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  John) 
present  at  the  Transfiguration,  Conv»  ii.  i^^^*  ; 
Par.  XXV.  33  ;  the  saying  of  Christ  to  Peter 
(jl/a//,  xvi.  19;  /o/tH  XX,  23)  addressed  equally 
to  the  rest  of  the  Aposlles,  Mon*  iii,  B^^;  all 
present  with  Christ  at  the  Last  Supper,  Mon. 
ni.  9^-^"'*^  the  Pope  not  entitled  to  receive 
temporal  goods^  save  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
pensing them  to  the  poor,  as  did  the  Apostles, 
Mon.  iii.  lo^'-^^-^-.  t^e  Af/s  i^f  the  Apostles^ 
Mon.  ii.  8^*^ ;  iii.  13*^  \A€tu^  ApostoloriMin]^ 

ApOStolO^  St*  Paul,  Conv.  ii.  6";  iv.  21 -'^ 
22'''«*,  241^^;  Apostolus^  Mon.  ii.  n»*^  13^'*^; 
iii.  10^ ;  Epist.  x.  27  ;  A.  T.  §  22^^   [Paolo,] 

Apostolo '--'y  St,  James,  Conv.  iv.  20^^i. 
[Jacopo.] 

Apostolommt   Actus,      [Actus    ApostolO' 

Apostolus.    [Apostolo^] 

Appenninus,  the  Apennine  range,  V-  E.  i, 
S^\  10^-,  14^;  Epist.  vii.  I,     [Ap^nninoi.] 

A. pull,  the  Apulians;   their  dialect  differs 

fjr^yrrt  those  of  the  Romans  and  Sicilians,  V.  E* 

L    10^1^3;  condemned  as  harsh,  V,  E.  i.  12^'^; 

reje cried  by  some  of  their  poets  in  favour  of 

tti&     *  curial'  language,  V.  E.  i.   I2«'^;  their 

bo^C      writers,   like  those   of  Sicily,   Tuscanyp 

Roixa^gpa,  Lombardy,  and  the  two  Marches, 

ivT-oe^    in   the    Italian  vulgar  tongue^  V.  E.  I 

,A^I>Tilja,  province  of  S.  Italy,  which  formed 
paj^c  <:>£  the  old  Kingdom  of  Naples;  divided 
jfi  f:%%ro  by  the  Apennines,  V.  E.  i.  io<^-^^. 
f^^*w«-ila,J 

^^^JP'JIus,   Apulian;    Apulum   Vulgare^   the 
l^tjli^ti    dialect,  neither  that  nor  the  Sicilian 


the  most  beautiful   m   Italy,  V.  E.  i.   12'''^"3. 
[Fuglieao.] 

Aqum  ei  Terra,  Qusestio  de.  [QuMestio 
de  Aqaa  et  TerrA,  ] 

AquariO,  Aquarius  (* the  Water-bearer'), 
constellation  and  eleventh  si|fn  of  the  Zodiac, 
which  the  Sun  enters  about  Jan.  20  (equivalent 
to  Jan,  10  in  D.'s  day);  so  called  from  the 
rains  which  prevail  at  that  season  in  Italy  and 
the  East.  l3.  speaks  of  the  time  of  the  young 
year  *  when  the  Sun  is  tempering  (i.  e.  warm- 
ing) his  rays  beneath  Aquarius/  the  period 
indicated  being  the  latter  half  of  January  or 
the  beginning  of  February,  Inf.  xxiv.  1-2. 
[Zodiaco.J 

Aquila  ^1  the  Imperial  Eagle,  the  Roman 
standard,  Purg.  x.  80;  Par.  vi.  i  ;  P Hccel  di 
Gi<we^  Purg.  xxxii.  112;  Puccei  di  Dw^  Par. 
vi.  4;  ii sacrosanio  segno ^  Par,  vi.  32;  il  pub^ 
biico  segttOy  Par.  vi.  ioo  j  //  segno  Che  /^  1 
Romani  ai  monda  riverettdi^  Par.  xix.  101  ;  il 
segno  del  mondo^  Par.  xx.  8  ;  l&  benedetto  segno^ 
Par,  XX.  S6  ;  hence,  as  symbol  of  the  Roman 
Plmperors,  Purg.  xxxit,  125;  xxxiii.  38  ;  .Mon, 
ii.  n-^,  13^^ ;  Epist*  v,  4 ;  vi.  3 ;  signa  Tarpeia^ 
Epist.  vii,  I. 

In  the  Heaven  of  Mercury  the  Emperor 
Justinian  traces  the  course  of  the  Imperial 
Eagle  from  the  time  when  it  was  carried  west- 
ward from  Troy  by  Aeneas  (the  founder  of  the 
Roman  Empirel,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
Gudfs  opposed  it,  and  the  Ghihel lines  made 
a  party  ensign  of  it,  Par;  vi.  i-iii  ;  after 
referring  to  the  transference  of  the  seat  of 
Empire  eastward  to  Dyiantium  (a.  d.  324)  by 
Constantine,  two  hundred  years  and  more 
before  he  himself  became  Emperor  (a.  d.  527) 
{in**  l-to)  {CoBtantino:  Gmatinianol,  J,  re- 
lates to  D.  how  Aeneas  planted  the  EagJe  in 
Italy,  and  Pallas  died  to  make  way  lor  it 
{i*v.  3 5 -6)  [Pallante] ;  how  it  flourished  at 
Alba  for  three  hundred  years  and  more,  and 
how  the  Horatii  fought  for  it  {vv.  37-9)  [Alba  : 
Orazill;  he  then  refers  to  the  period  of  the 
seven  kings  at  Rome,  from  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women  to  that  of  Lucretia,  and  the  ex- 

ftulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome  {inK  40-2) 
Bablnd :  Iiucroaia :  Tarquifiil] ;  and  recalls 
the  wars  of  Rome  against  Brennus  and  the 
Gauls,  and  against  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus, 
and  others  (t'zv  43-5 1  [Bronno:  Plrro-] ;  the 
noble  deeds  of  Manlius  Torquatus,  Quintius 
Cinctnnatus,  the  Decii,  and  the  Fabii  {zn*.  46-8) 
[Torquato:  Cinoinnato:  Deci :  Fabi);  the 
war  against  the  Carthaginians  under  Hannibal, 
and  the  victories  of  Scipio  Africanus  Major 
and  of  Pompey  ijnf\  49-53}  [Annibale:  Arab!  i 
Sclpione' :  Pompeo] ;  the  destruction  of  Fie- 
sole  by  the  Romans  after  the  defeat  of  Catiline 
{7nK  53-4)  [Piesolfi] ;  he  then  recounts  the 
exploits  of  Julius  Caesar,  \%t.  his  victorious 
campaigns  in  Gaul  {^t^  55-60)  ICeaare' :  Era] ; 
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his  crossing  of  the  Rubicon  (w.  61-3)  [Rubi- 
oone] ;  his  wars  in  Spain  and  Epirus  against 
Pompey,  his  victory  at  Pharsalia,  his  pursuit 
of  Pompey  into  Egypt  and  defeat  of  Ptolemy 
(V7f,  64-6)  [Spagna:  Diirazao:  Farsaglia: 
19'ilo:  Tolommeo^] ;  his  visit  to  the  Troad, 
and  his  defeat  of  Juba,  King  of  Numidia,  and 
of  the  sons  of  Pompey  at  Munda  (zrt/.  67-72) 
rAntandro :  Giuba :  Munda] ;  J.  next  relates 
the  victories  of  Augustus  over  Brutus  and 
Cassius  at  Philippi,  over  Mark  Antony  at 
Mutina,  and  over  Lucius  and  Fulvia  at  Perusia 
(t/v.  73-5)  [Filippi^:  Modena :  Perugia]; 
the  death  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  long  peace 
under  Augustus  (tti'.  76-81)  [Augusto^ :  Cleo- 
patra :  Jane] ;  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  under 
Tiberius,  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 
(z/v.  82-93)  [Tiberio:  Tito];  then,  passing 
over  seven  centuries,  he  comes  down  to  Charle- 
magne and  the  destruction  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom  {w,  94-6)  [Carlo  Magno :  De- 
aiderio] ;  and  finally,  passing  over  another 
five  centuries,  concludes  with  the  mention  of 
the  wars  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  in  D.'s 
own  day  (zn/.  97-1 11)  [Quelfl:  Ghibellini]. 

D.  gives  similar  summaries  of  periods  of 
Roman  history  in  the  Convivio  (iv.  5'?8-i"6) 
and  De  Monarchia  (ii.  4-''-'«,  ii^-ca). 

Aquila  2,  the  Eagle  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter; 
the  spirits  of  the  Just  (Sfiiriti  Giudicanti)^ 
having  formed  successively  the  letters  of  the 


Fibres  illosCratinE  the  socoessive  changes  of  the 
ahaoNe  assanied  by  the  Spirits  of  the  Just,  from  M 
to  the  Florentine  lily  and  Imperial  Eagle. 

(From  the  design  of  the  Dnke  of  SermoneU.) 

sentence  *  Diligite  justitiam  qui  judicatis  ter- 
ram'  (Par.  xviii.  70-93),  remain  for  a  time  in 
the  shape  of  M,  the  final  letter  (fig.  a)  (w,  94-6) ; 
then  gradually  other  spirits  join  them,  and  the 
M  is  by  degrees  metamorphosed,  first  into  the 
lily  of  Florence  or  fleur-de-lys  (fig.  b),  and  then 
into  the  Imperial  Eagle  (fig.  c)  {w.  97-114) ; 
aquila,  Par.  xviii.  107 ;  imprenta,  v.  1 14  ;  bella 
image,  Par.  xix.  2, 21 ;  quel  segno,  v,  37 ;  bene- 
detla  imagine,  v,  95  ;  i I  segno  Ckeffi  Romani 
al  mondo  nverendi,  w,  101-2;  //  segno  del 
mondo.  Par.  xx.  8 ;  aquila,  v,  26 ;  IHmage  della 
imprenta  Deiretemo  piacere,  w.  76-7 ;  bene- 
detto  segno,  v,  86;  imagine  divina,  v.  139. 
[Aquilai :  Qiove,  Cielo  di] 

After  an  apostrophe  from  D.  on  Papal  avarice 
(Par.  x\\\\,  1 15-136),  the  Eagle  begins  to  speak, 
using  the  first  person  as  representing  the  spirits 
of  which  it  is  composed  (Par.  xix.  10-13) ;  having 


stated  that  it  owes  its  place  in  Heaven  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  spirits  while  on  earth 
(w.  13-18),  in  response  to  'a  doubt  of  old 
standing'  (viz.  that,  since  faith  in  Christ  and 
baptism  are  essential  to  salvation,  millions 
who  have  never  heard  of  Christ  must  neces- 
sarily, through  no  fault  of  their  own,  be  eternally 
damned,— a  result  which  it  is  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  idea  of  divine  justice)  expressed  by  D. 
(w,  22-32),  it  proceeds  to  show  that  God's 
justice  is  not  as  man's  justice  (w,  40-99); 
then,  after  insisting  that  faith  without  works 
is  of  no  avail   (w,  103-14),   it  goes  on  to 
reprehend  the  evil  deeds  of  certain  princes, 
referring    in    particular   to    the    invasion    of 
Bohemia  by  Albert  of  Austria  (w.  115-17) 
[Alberto  2.*   Buemme];    the  debasement  df 
his  coinage  by  Philip  IV  of  France,  and  his 
coming  death  (w.  118-20)  [Filippo^];  the 
wars  between  England  and  Scotland  {w,  121-3) 
[Inghilese] ;    the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of 
Ferdinand  IV  of  Castile  and  of  Wenceslas  IV 
of  Bohemia  {w,  124-6)  [Spagrna :  Buemme] ; 
the  depravity  of  Charles  II  of  Naples  {w.  127- 
9)   [Carlo '•^] ;    the   avarice   and  baseness   of 
Frederick  II  of  Sicily  {w,  130-5)  [Federioo'] ; 
the  'filthy  works*  of  Don  Jaime  of  Majorca 
and  of  James  II  of  Aragon  (w.  136-8)  [Ja- 
como^:  Jaoomo^] ;  the  misdoings  of  Dionysins 
of  Portugal  and  Hakon  Longshanks  of  Nor^ 
way,  and  the  false  coining  of  Stephen  Ouros  6f 
Rascia  (7/v.   139^41)   [Dioniaio^:    Aoone*: 
Basoia];    the  misfortunes  of  Hungary,  and 
the  union  of  Navarre  with  France  (w,  142-4) 
[Ungaria :  Navarra];  and  finally  the  miseries 
of  Cyprus  under  Henry  1 1  of  Lusignan  (w.  145- 
8)  [Arrigo®:  Cipri].    After  a  pause,  during 
which  the  voices  of  the   spirits   are  heard 
chanting  (Par.  xx.  1-15),  the  Eagle  resumes, 
explaining  to  D.  that  the  spirits  which  form  its 
eye  and  eyebrow  (the  head  being  in  profile, 
only  one  eye  is  visible— see  engraving  below) 
are  the  most  exalted  (w^  31-6) ;  it  then  pro- 
ceeds to  name  these,  pointing  out  that  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  formed  by  David  (w.  37- 
42),  while  the  eyebrow,  beginning  from  the 


Eye  and  eye-brow  of  the  Eagle  formed  by— i.  DarM : 
a.  Trajan  ;  ^.  Hezekiah ;  4.  Constantine ;  5.  William  of 
Sicily;  6.  khipeus. 

side  nearest  the  beak,  is  formed  by  five  others, 
viz.  Trajan  (vv.  43-8),  Hezekiah  (w,  49-S4)t 
Constantine  {vv.  56-60) ;  William  the  Good  of 
Sicily  (w.  61-6),  and  Rhipeus  (w,  67-72) 
[David  :    Eseohia  :    Costantino  :    GKiflpli- 
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IttHino^];  after  another  pause,  in  response  to 
certain  inward  questionings  of  D.  as  lo  the 

?rc8ence  of  the  pagans  Trajan  and  Rhipeus  in 
leaven  itn^.  73-83)1  the  E.iglc  concludes  with 
the  explanation  that  they  were  saved  by  faith, 
Rhipeus  in  Christ  to  come,  Trajan  in  Christ 
already  come  iznf.  88-138)  [Hifeo  :  Traiano]* 

Aquilegienses.  [Aqullelenaea.] 
Aquileienses,  inhabitants  of  Aquileia, 
ancient  city  in  the  Venetian  territory^  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic  ;  their  dialect  distinct 
froRi  those  of  the  Trcvisans,  Venetians,  and 
Utrians,  V,  E,  i*  iq'^^^  ;  condemned*  with  that 
of  the  Istrians,  as  harsh  and  unpleasant,  V.  E. 
i.  1 1^*^.  For  Aguiirienses  Rajna  restores  the 
MS.  reading  AquiUgimses* 

Aquilone,  Aquilo,  the  N.  wind*  Purg.  xxxit. 
99  [Auatro]:  hence  the  North,  Purg.  iv.  60; 
Co«nv*  iv.  20*  *^  [Borea]. 

Aquino,  Rioaldo  d*.  [Banaldua  da 
Aquino.] 

Aqtxifio,  Tommaso  d\    [Tommaio^.] 

Arabi,  Arabs;  term  applied  by  an  ana* 
chronism  to  the  Carthaginians  (whose  territory 
in  D/s  day  was  occupied  by  the  Arabs),  the 
fefiBTcnce  being  to  ihcir  passage  of  the  Alps 
mider  Hannibal,  and  their  subsequent  defeat 
bjf  Scipio,  Par  vi.  49-5 1 .  [Cartaginofll  ]  By 
amilar  anachronisms    D*   speaks   of  Y'lrgil's 

Stents  as  Lam^ardi^  Inf.  i.  68;  and  of  the 
Ills  as  FramcfscAi,  Conv*  iv.  5^*^ 

Af1ilbla«  Arabia;  alluded  to  (according  to 
aocDC,  others  thinking  that  Egypt  is  intended) 
at  €id  tAd  di  iopra  H  tmtr  rosso  /r,  i.e.  the 
COMmry  above  the  Red  Sea,  Inf.  xxiv.  90; 
iWttttoned  (according  to  the  better  reading, 
for  which  many  cdd.  substitute  the  ^facilior 
lectio' //a/ia)  in  connexion  with  the  Arabian 
ntage  of  redcCMlilig  the  commencement  of  the 
6mf  from  funiet,  mt^d  of  from  sunrise,  V.  N. 
iy^*  D.  here,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of 
Boitrlce,  says  'secondo  Tusanza  d'Arabia, 
I'mima  sua  nobilissima  si  part)  nella  prima 
ora  del  nono  jpomo  del  mesc/  i.  o.  U«  died  not 

j  mk  Iwam  9,  at  has  been  usually  supposed,  but 
Ml  the  avcniog  of  June  8,  which  according  to 
ilka  Arabian  usage  would  be  the  beginning  of 
Jane  ^  D.'s  object  in  introducing  the  Arabian 
nage  b  plain.  He  wishes  to  bring  in  the 
oomber  mne  in  connexion  with  the  duy,  month, 
aad  y^r  of  B/s  death.  The  year,  he  says, 
wtti  that  in  which  the  number  ten  had  been 
wktfi  times  completed  in  Cent.  xiii»  i.  e*  1290; 
liie  month,  June,  the  tbcth  according  to  our 
VMsc,  but  the  ninth  according  to  the  Syrian 
Httge;  and  the  day,  the  eighth  according  to 
nr  mage,  hot   the  ninth  according  to  the 

[Anbbii  usage.  The  inlormatlon  as  to  tlie 
Aialitin  reckoning  I>«  got  from  the  Eiemimia 
A^fmamtia  td  Alfraganus,  who  lays :  *  Diet 


Arabum  . . .  inltium  capit  ab  occasti  Solis, . .  • 
iinem  ver6  ab  ejusdem  occasu . . «  Ausptcantur 
enira  Arabcs  diem  qucmquc  cum  sua  nocte .  ♦ . 
ab  CO  momento,  quo  Sol  occidit/  (Cap.  i.)  t.Scc 
Ri^m attia,  xjti v.  4 1 8-  20. )  [  Alfergim o :  Tiari n. ) 

Aragne,  Arachne  .(i.  e.  '  spider  *),  Lydian 
maiden,  dau|[hter  of  Idmon  cf  Colophon,  a 
famous  dyer  m  purple*  A.  exceUed  in  the  art 
of  weaving,  and,  proud  of  her  skill,  ventured  to 
challenge  Minerva  to  compete  with  her.  A* 
produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in  which  the  amoun 
of  the  gods  were  woven  ;  and  Minerva,  unable 
to  And  fault  with  it,  tore  it  in  pieces.  In  despair 
A.  hanged  herself,  but  the  goddess  loosened 
the  rope  and  saved  her  life,  the  rope  being 
changed  into  a  cobweb,  and  A.  herself  into 
a  spider  D.  mentions  her  on  account  of  her 
skill  in  weaving,  Inf  xvii.  18;  and  includes 
her  amongst  the  examples  of  defeated  pride 
in  Circle  I  of  Purgatory,  Purg.  xii.  45-45 
[Superbl],  Her  storv  is  told  by  Ovid  {Mftam^ 
vi.  1-145  ►* 

Aragooa,  Aragoo,  one  of  the  old  kingdoms 
of  Spain,  of  which  (with  Catalonia)  it  forms 
the  N-E,  com^;  Manfred  {in  Antcpurgatory^ 
mentions  it  in  connexion  with  his  daughter 
Constance,  the  wife  of  Peter  111  of  Arngon, 
whom  he  speaks  of  as  '  genitrice  Dell'  onor  di 
Cicilia  e  d'Aragona,'  Purg,  iii.  115-16;  some 
think  that  by  the  *  honour  of  Sicily  and  Aragon  * 
Alphonso  in,  eldest  son  of  Constance  and 
Peter,  is  meant,  he  having  succeeded  his  father 
in  Aragon  (1285),  and  having  been  entitled 
also,  in  right  of  his  mother,  in  virtue  of  which 
Peter  had  assumed  it,  to  the  crown  of  Sicily, 
though  he  abandoned  his  rights  to  his  brother 
James ;  the  allusion  is  more  probably  to  the 
second  and  third  sons  of  Constance  and  Peter, 
vii.  James,  King  of  Aragon  (1291-1327),  and 
Frederick,  King  of  Sicily  (1396^1357),  [Al- 
fonao' :  Federioo^  :  Jaoomo^ :  Table  1] 
The  objection  that  D.  elsewhere  (Purg.  v^ii. 
1 1 9-10 J  £{)eaks  severely  of  these  two  princes, 
especially  of  Frederick  (Par.  xix.  130;  xx,  63; 
Conv.  iv.  6*"^ ;  V.  E.  i*  13^*),  is  not  a  valid  onr. 
as  tl*c  praise  of  them  in  the  present  passage 
it  put  into  the  mouth  of  their  grandfather^ 
Manfred,  who  would  naturally  he  inclined  to 
judge  them  favourably,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that,  by  holdmg  the  island  of  Sicily. 
they  had  to  a  certain  extent  avenged  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  the  house  of  Swnbia  by 
that  of  Anjou. 

D.  mentions  the  mountains  of  Aragon*  La. 
the  Pyrenees,  as  the  ^.  limit  of  the  l^mgm§ 
^'oil,  V.  E.  i.  m.    (Iiln^ia  c>i7.] 

Aragones,  inhabitants  of  Aragon,  which  \% 
bounded  on  the  £.  by  Catalonia,  on  the  S.  and 
W.  by  Castile,  and  on  the  NAV.  b>*  Navarre; 
their  king  an  instance  of  a  prince  whose  juris- 
diction is  Utnited  by  the  confinti  of  the  ndgh- 
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bouring  kingdoms,  while  that  of  the  Emperor 
is  bounded  by  the  ocean  alone,  Mon,  i.  1 1^^^'^, 

Aragonia,  Aragon ;  monies Aragoniae^  i.e. 
the  Pyrenees,  V.  E.  i.  8«^.  [ Aragona :  Pireneo.] 

Arbia,  small  stream  of  Tuscany,  which  rises 
a  few  miles  S.  of  Siena  and  runs  into  the 
Ombrone  at  Buonconvento ;  on  its  left  bank 
is  the  hill  of  Montaperti,  where  was  fought 
(Sept.  4,  1260)  the  great  battle  between  the 
Ghibellines  and  Guelfs  of  Florence,  referred  to 
by  D.  as  Lo  strazio  e  il  grande  scempio  Che 
fece  V Arbia  colorata  in  rossOy  Inf.  x.  85-6. 
[Montaperti.] 

The  Guelfs,  who  since  the  beginning  of 
Cent,  xiii  had  been  predominant  in  Florence, 
were  expelled  in  1248  by  the  Ghibellines  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter  (1250)  they  were 
recalled,  and  the  Ghibelline  leaders  in  their 
turn  were  driven  into  exile,  to  be  followed  in 
1 258  by  the  rest  of  their  party  [Quelfo].  The 
Ghibellines,  however,  soon  found  a  powerful 
ally  in  Manfred,  natural  son  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick,  and  in  1260,  with  his  help  and  that 
of  the  Sienese,  they  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat 
on  the  Florentine  Guelfs  at  Montaperti,  which 
left  them  masters  of  Tuscany  [Manfiredi]. 
The  Sienese  and  exiled  Ghibellines  had  spared 
no  effort  to  ensure  their  victory.  In  the  previous 
year  they  had  sent  envoys,  among  whom  was 
Farinata  degli  Uberti,  to  Manfred  asking  for 
assistance  against  Florence  and  its  allies. 
Manfred  declared  himself  willing  to  spare 
them  a  hundred  of  his  German  cavalry.  This 
meagre  offer  the  envoys  in  disgust  determined 
to  decline,  but  they  were  overruled  by  Farinata, 
and  the  deputation  returned  to  Siena  under 
the  escort  of  the  German  horsemen.  Shortly 
after,  however,  the  latter  were  cut  to  pieces  in 
a  skirmish  with  the  Florentines,  who  captured 
Manfred*s  banner,  and  dragged  it  in  the  dirt 
through  the  streets  of  Florence.  Enraged  at 
this  msult,  Manfred  at  once  despatched  to 
Siena  eight  hundred  more  of  his  German 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Conte  Giordano. 
Farinata  now,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Sienese,  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with 
the  Florentines,  pretending  that  the  exiled 
Ghibellines  were  weary  of  the  Sienese  and 
were  anxious  for  peace ;  he  therefore  proposed 
that  the  Florentines,  under  pretext  of  relieving 
Montalcino,  which  was  being  besieged  by  the 
Sienese,  should  despatch  a  force  to  the  Arbia, 
in  readiness  for  an  attack  on  Siena,  one  of  the 
gates  of  which  he  promised  to  open  to  them. 
Completely  deceivcKl,  the  Florentmes,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  their  leaders,  closed 
with  the  offer  [Aldobrandi].  On  Tuesday, 
Sept.  4, 1260,  supported  by  allies  from  all  parts 
of  Tuscany,  as  well  as  from  Genoa,  Bologna, 
Perugia,  and  Or\'ieto,  in  all  over  30,000  strong, 
they  marched  out  with  the  Carroccio  and  the 


big  bell  Martinella,  and  encamped  in  the  valley 
of  the  Arbia.  In  reliance  on  the  false  informa- 
tion that  one  of  the  gates  of  Siena  would  be 
opened  to  them,  they  were  awaiting  certain 
intelligence  of  the  fact,  when  to  their  surprise 
they  saw  the  Ghibelline  army  advancing  to 
the  attack.  Though  numerically  weaker,  the 
Sienese  were  skilfully  ordered  and  well  com- 
manded by  Provenzano  Salvani,  Farinata,  and 
others,  and  they  were  besides  supported  by 
Manfred's  eight  hundred  German  horsemen 
under  Conte  Giordano.  Taken  by  surprise  the 
Guelfs  were  thrown  into  disorder,  which  in 
a  short  time  became  a  panic,  when,  at  the 
moment  of  the  charge  of  the  German  cavalry, 
Bocca  degli  Abati,  a  traitor  in  their  own  ranlo, 
struck  off  the  hand  of  Jacopo  de'  Pazzi,  who 
was  carrying  the  standard  of  the  Florentines 
[Boooa].  Seeing  the  standard  down,  the  Guelfs 
gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  the  Sienese,  foiling 
upon  them  before  they  could  recover  from 
their  confusion,  routed  them  completely  with 
terrible  slaughter.  The  Carroccio  and  Marti- 
nella were  taken  (the  two  flagstafifs  of  the 
former  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Siena),  and  some  3,000  dead  of  the  Florentines 
alone  are  said  to  have  been  left  upon  the  field. 
On  receipt  of  the  fatal  news  the  Guelfs  fled 
from  Florence,  and  the  Ghibellines  were  with 
difficulty  dissuaded  by  Farinata  from  razing 
the  city  to  the  ground  [Farinata  i]. 

The  Guelf  Villani  concludes  his  account  of 
the  disaster  with  the  exclamation : — 

'  £  cosi  s'adond  la  rabbia  deir  ingrato  e  superbo 
popolo  di  Firenze  .  .  .  e  allora  fu  rotto  e  annul- 
lato  il  popolo  vecchio  di  Firenze,  ch*  era  durato 
in  tante  vittorie  e  grande  signoria  e  state  per 
dieci  anni ! '   (vi.  79.) 

Area,  Dell*,  ancient  noble  family  of  Flor- 
ence, extinct  in  D.*s  day;  mentioned  by  Cacda- 
guida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  as  having 
been  of  importance  in  his  lifetime.  Par.  xvi.  93. 
Villani  says : — 

'  Nel  quartiere  della  porta  di  san  Brancazio  .  .  . 
molti  antichi  furono  quelli  dell'  Area,  e  oggi  son 
spenti.'  (iv.  la.) 

The  Ottimo  Comento : — 

*  Questi  furono  nobili  e  arroganti,  e  fecero  di 
faxnose  opere ;  de'  quali  h  oggi  piccola  fama :  sono 
pochi  in  persone,  c  pochi  in  avere.' 

Arcangeli,  Archangels,  the  lowest  Order 
but  one  in  the  Celestial  Hierarchies,  ranking 
next  above  the  Angels,  Conv.  ii.  6*^^;  they 
preside  over  the  Heaven  of  Mercury,  Conv. 
li.  6^"^  [Qerarchia :  Faradiso] ;  Beatrice  (in 
the  Crystalline  Heaven)  mentions  them  as 
forming,  together  with  Principalities  and 
Angels,  the  third  Celestial  Hierarchy,  Par. 
xxviii.  124-6  [Qabbriello:  Miohele:  Baf- 
&eUe.] 

Archemoro,  Archemoms  or  Opheltes,  son 
of  Lycurgus,  King  of  Nemea ;  while  under  the 
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charge  of  the  captive  Hypsipyle  he  was  killed 
by  the  bite  of  a  serpent^  whereupon  Lycurgus 
would  have  put  H.  to  death  had  she  not  been 
rescued  by  her  two  sons,  D.  quotes  from  Statius 
(Theb.  V.  609-10)  the  apostrophe  of  Hypsipyle 
to  A,,  Conv.  iii.  1  i^'^'^'i' ;  the  death  of  A,  is 
referred  lo  as  ia  iristizia  tit  Licurgo^  Furg. 
xxvi.  94.     [lalfLle  :  Ijicurgo^) 

Archiano,  now  Archiana,  torrent  in  Tus- 
cany, which  rises  in  the  Apennines  above 
Caxnaldoli  and  fails  into  the  Arno  just  above 
Bibbiena  in  the  Cascniino,  Furg.  v.  95,  125. 
I  Buonconte  da  Montefcltro,  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  Arezzo  and  the  Ghibellines  at  the  battle 
of  Campaldino  and  was  slain ^  relates  to  D,  fin 
AntepurgatoryK  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
latter  as  to  what  became  of  his  body,  how  it 
was  washed  by  the  floods  into  the  Archiano^ 
and  carried  down  by  that  stream  into  the 
Arno,  Purg.  V.  94-129.  [Buonoonte :  Camp- 
aldino.] 

Archimandrita,  Archimandrite,  title  given 
m  the  Greek  Church  to  an  abbot  in  charge 
of  several  convents;  applied  by  I),  to  St. 
Francis,  Par,  xi.  99  [Pranoesco-] ;  St.  Peter, 
Mon.  iii.  9'^3  [pietro^] ;  the  Pope,  Epist.  viii* 
6  [Papa]. 

Arcippe],  daughter  of  Minyas  of  Boeotia; 
referred  to,  with  her  sisters  Alcithoe  and 
Leucippe»  Epist.  iv.  4.     [Alclthoe.] 

Arcivescovo  Ruggieri.  [Buggleri, 
Arciveacovo.] 

Ardinghi,  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
in  low  estate  in  D.'s  day ;  mentioned  by 
Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  among 
the  great  families  existing  in  his  time,  Par»  xvi. 
93-    Villani  says  of  them:  — 

*  Nel  quartiene  di  porta  san  Piero  erano .  .  , 
gli  Ardinghi  che  abttavano  in  orto  san  Michel e, 
cmno  molto  antjcht/    (iv.  ii.) 

The  Ottimo  Co  men  to : — 

*  Questi  so  no  al  presente  in  bassissimo  stato, 
e  pochi.* 

Aretinit  Aretines»   inhabitants  of  Arezzo  ; 
mentioned,  as  some  think,  with  a  special  allu- 
sion to  the  battle  of  Campaldino,  at  which  D. 
himself  is   supposed   to   have    been    present, 
Jnf.  xxii.  5  [Dante :  Campaldieo] ;  such  inci- 
'«]ent5,  however,  as    D.  describes  in  the   text 
must  have  been  common  enough  during  the 
hostilities  between  Florence  and  Arezio  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Guelfs  from  the  latter  city 
June  1287.     In  describing  the  course  of  the 
;Amo,  Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  II  of  Purga- 
toryi  refers  to  the  Aretines,  who  were  in  a 
state  of  almost  constant  feud  with  Florence, 
as  Boioli  .  . .  Ringkiosi  pm  c/tf  n&n  chiede  i&r 
^ojsat  *  curs  who  snarl  more  than  their  power 
demands,*  Purg,  xiv.  46-7  [Arno}.     Their  dia- 
lect distinct  from  that  of  the  Sienese,  V.  E.  i. 


jQ7i5r-e  .  condemned  with  the  rest  of  the  Tuscan 
dialects,  a  specimen  of  it  being  given,  V,  E,  i, 
IS-"'**.     [Arezao.]  • 

AretlnOj  inhabitant  of  Arezzo  ;  of  Griffolino 
the  alchemist,  Inf.  xxx.  31  [GrifFolino] ;  Bcnin- 
casa  da  Laterina,  Purg,  vl  13  [Beninoaaa] ; 
Cione  de'  Tarlati,  Purg.  vi.  15  [Clone] ;  Guit- 
tone  the  poet,  V.  E.  i.  ly;  iL  6^"^  [Quit- 
tone]. 

Aretinus.    [Aretlno.] 

Aretintis,  Guido.    [Qulttone.] 

Aretinus,  Guitto.    [GuittoneJ 

Aretusa,   Arethusa,   one   of  the   Nereids, 

nymph  of  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  the  isknd 
of  Ortygia  near  Syracuse ;  while  bathing  she 
was  perceived  by  the  river-god  Alpheus,  who 
pursued  her ;  on  appealing  to  Artemis  she  was 
changed  into  the  fountain  of  the  same  name, 
but  Alpheus  continued  to  pursue  her  under  the 
seai  and  attempted  to  mingle  his  stream  with 
the  waters  of  the  fountain.  U.  alludes  to  Ovid*s 
account  iAMam,  v,  5879*.)  of  the  metamor- 
phosis, Inf  XXV.  97 -S. 

Arezzo,  city  in  S.E,  of  Tuscany,  about 
midway  between  Florence  and  Perugia ;  it 
was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  Ghibelline  cause, 
and  was  in  consequence  in  a  state  of  almost 
constant  feud  with  the  Florentines,  whose 
repeated  attempts  to  get  possession  of  it  were 
successfully  resisted  by  the  Aretines,  tmtil  at 
last  in  1336  the  city  and  neighbouring  territory 
fell  into  their  hands  (VilL  xi.  60) ;  it  is  men* 
tioned  as  his  native  place  by  the  alchemist 
Griffolino  (in  Bolgia  10  of  Circle  VI 11  of 
Hell),  Inf.  xxix.  109  [QrifToHiio] ;  and  alluded 
to  by  Guido  del  Duca  (tn  Circle  11  of  Purga- 
tory) in  his  description  of  the  course  of  the 
Amo,  which  flows  S.E.  through  the  Casenlino 
to  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  city,  and 
then  makes  a  great  bend  and  flows  N.W, 
towards  Florence,  Purg,  xiv.  46-S.  [Aretini  : 
Amo.] 

Argenti,  Filippo»  one  of  the  Cavicciuli 
branch  of  the  Adimari  family  of  Florence, 
placed  by  D.  among  the  Wrathful  in  Circle  V 
of  Hell,  Inf.  viii.  61  ;  tdfi  pten  di  faHgi\  v,  32 ; 
persona  orgogHosa^  v.  46  ;  il  fiorenttno  spirits 
bizarro^  v.  62.  [Iraoondi.]  As  D.  and  Virgil 
are  being  ferried  across  the  marsh  of  Styx, 
a  form  covered  with  mud  rises  up  in  front  of 
them  and  asks  D,  who  he  is  that  comes  alive 
into  Hell,  Inf,  viii.  31-3  ;  D.  replies  that  he  has 
not  come  to  remain^  and  inquires  in  turn  who 
the  other  is  {inK  34-5) ;  the  figure  gives  an 
evasive  reply,  whereupon  D,,  recognizing  that 
it  is  Filippo  Argenti,  curses  him  \in\  36-9) ; 
F,  A,  then  makes  as  though  to  seize  the  boat,  but 
is  thrust  off  by  V.  [\nf.  40-2),  who  commends 
D.  and  describes  the  overbearing  character  of 
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F.  A.  {w.  43-8) ;  D.  expresses  a  desire  to  sec 
the  latter  smothered  in  the  marsh  (w.  52-4) ; 
V.  approves  his  wish,  which  is  shortly  after 
gratified,  F.  A.  being  attacked  by  his  com- 
panions, who  call  out  his  name  (ttv*  55-61); 
in  fury  he  rends  himself  with  his  teeth,  and 
beyond  a  shriek  of  pain  D.  hears  no  more  of 
him  {vv,  62-5). 

The  old  commentators  say  that  Filippo  got 
his  name  Argenti  from  the  fact  that  on  one 
occasion  he  had  his  horse  shod  with  silver. 
They  all  agree  in  saying  that  he  had  a  very 
savage  temper.     Boccaccio  says : — 

'  Fu  questo  Filippo  Argenti .  . .  de'  Cavicciuli, 
cavaliere  ricchissimo,  tanto  che  esse  alcuna  volta 
fece  il  cavallo,  il  quale  usava  di  cavalcare,  ferrare 
d'ariento,  e  da  questo  trasse  il  soprannome.  Fu 
uomo  di  persona  grande,  bnino  e  nerbonito  e  di 
maravigliosa  forza,  e  piii  che  alcuno  altro  ira- 
cundo,  eziandio  per  qualunque  menoma  cagione.* 

In  the  Decamerone  (ix.  8)  is  a  characteristic 
story  of  how  Filippo  fell  foul  of  a  certain  Bion- 
dello,  who  at  the  instigation  of  Ciacco  had 
ventured  to  trifle  with  him : — 

Messer  Philippe  Argenti  huom  grande  et  ner- 
bonito, et  forte,  sdegnoso,  iracundo,  et  bizarro 
piii  che  altro  . .  .  presolo  per  gli  capelli,  et  strac- 
ciatagli  la  cuffia  in  capo,  et  gittato  il  cappuccio 
per  terra,  et  dandogli  tuttavia  forte,  diceva: 
Traditore  . .  .  paioti  io  ianciullo  da  dovere  essere 
uccellato  ?  Et  cosi  dicendo,  con  le  pugna,  lequali 
haveva  che  parevan  di  ferro,tutto  il  viso  gli  ruppe, 
ne  gli  lascib  in  capo  capello,  che  ben  gli  volesse, 
et  convoltolo  per  lo  fango  tutti  i  panni  in  dosso 
gli  stracci6 . . .  Alia  fine  havendol  Messer  Philippo 
ben  battuto,  et  essendogli  molti  dintomo,  alia 
maggior  fatica  del  mondo  gliele  trasser  di  mano 
cosi  rabbufiato,  et  mal  concio,  come  era.' 

Benvenuto,  who  copies  the  above  story  with- 
out acknowledgement,  tells  another  of  how 
Filippo  had  a  horse,  which  he  called  'the 
Florentine  people's  horse,'  because  he  placed 
it  at  the  disposal  of  the  first  comer  who  should 
ask  for  it ;  and  of  how  he  used  to  amuse  himself 
by  jeering  at  the  disappointment  of  those  who 
came  when  the  horse  had  already  been  requisi- 
tioned. According  to  Benvenuto  this  was 
the  horse  which  was  on  occasion  shod  with 
silver. 

D.*s  special  bitterness  against  Filippo 
(*  Bontk  non  h  che  sua  memoria  fregi,*  v.  47) 
may  be  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Adimari,  and  especially  the  Cavicciuli  branch 
to  which  F.  belonged,  were  notoriously  hostile 
to  himself.    [AdimarL] 

Argi,  Argos ;  the  hospitality  of  the  Argives 
abused  by  the  Trojans  (allusion  to  the  rape  of 
Helen  from  Sparta  by  Paris),  Epist.  v.  8. 

Argia,  daughter  of  Adrastus,  King  of  Argos, 
sister  of  Deiphyle,  and  wife  of  Polynices  of 
Thebes,  from  whom  at  her  marriage  she  re- 
ceived the  fatal  necklace  of  Harmonia,  with 


which  Eriphylg  was  bribed  to  betray  the  hiding- 
place  of  Amphiaraus  [Anflaxao].  Viigil, 
addressing  Statius  (in  Purgatory),  mentions 
her  as  being  'delle  genti  tue*  (i.e.  mentioned 
in  the  Thebaid  or  Achilleid)  among  the  great 
women  of  antiquity  in  Limbo,  Purg.  xxiL  110 
[Antigone:  Ii^bo];  she  and  DeiphylS  are 
mentioned  as  examples  of  modesty,  Conv.  iv. 
2578-88,    [Adrasto.] 

Argivi,  the  Argives;  Adrastus,  King  of, 
Conv.  iv.  25^^.    [Adrasto.] 

Argosy  the  ship  Argo,  built  by  Aigus,  son 
of  Phrixus,  in  which  the  Ai^^nauts  sailed  to 
Colchis  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece,  Par. 
xxxiii.  96.    [Argonaut! :  Jasone^] 

ArgO^,  Argus,  son  of  Arestor,  sumamed 
Panoptes  ('  all-seeing')  because  he  had  a  hun- 
dred eyes.  Juno,  jealous  of  Jupiter's  love  for 
Io,  set  A.  to  watch  over  her  after  she  had  been 
metamorphosed  into  a  cow ;  but  Jupiter  com- 
manded Mercury  to  slay  him.  Mercury  there- 
fore descended  to  earth  in  the  guise  of  a 
shepherd,  and,  having  beguiled  A.  to  sleep  with 
the  story  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Syrinx,  cut 
off  his  head.  Juno  thereupon  transplanted  his 
eyes  into  the  tail  of  her  favourite  bird,  the 
peacock. 

A.  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  his  eyes, 
which  are  compared  to  those  on  the  wings  of 
the  four  beasts  in  the  mystical  Procession  in 
the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  Purg.  xxix.  95-6 
[Frocessione] ;  his  being  set  to  sleep  by  the 
story  of  Syrinx  and  his  death  are  referred  to, 
Purg.  xxxii.  64-6  [Siringa].  D.  got  the  story 
from  Ovid : — 

[Jupiter  having  transformed  Io  into  a  cow, 
Juno  asks  for  her  as, a  gift,  and  then  places  her 
under  the  guardianship  of  Argus.] 

*  Pellice  donata,  non  protinos  emit  omnem 
Diva  metom ;  timaitqae  Jovem,  et  fait  anxia  farti ; 
Donee  Arestoridae  aervandam  tradidit  Argo. 
Centam  luminibiM  cinctam  capot  Ar^eus  habebat: 
Inde  ants  victbus  capiebant  bina  qaietem. 
Cetera  aervabant,  atqae  in  statione  roanebant. 
Constiterit  qaocomqae  modo,  spectabat  ad  Ic^ 
Ante  ocnlos  Io,  qoamvis  avenms,  habdiaL* 

[Mercury,  despatched  by  Jupiter,  seats  himself 
by  the  side  of  Argus  and  begins  to  tell  him  the 
story  of  Syrinx.] 

'Sedit  Atlantiades,  et  enntem  malta  loqoendo 
Detinuit  sermone  diem ;  jnnctisque  canendo 
Vincere  arundinibos  servantia  lamina  tentat. 
Ille  tamen  pagnat  molles  evinoere  aomnos; 
Et  qaamvia  aopor  est  ocalonun  parte  reoq»ta% 
Parte  tamen  rigiUt :  qaaerit  qooqae,  namqoe  reperta 
Fistala  naper  erat,  qua  sit  ratione  reperta. 
Tam  deaa:  Arcadiae  gelidis  sab  montiboa,  ioq[ait; 
Inter  Hamadr>-adas  celeberrima  Nonacrinaa 
Nalas  una  fait :  Nymphae  Sjrinra  vocabant 
Non  semel  et  Satyros  elaserat  ilia  aeqaentea, 
£t  qaoscamqae  deos  ambrosaqae  silva,  fisrazqaa 
Ras  habet  .  .  . 

.  .  .  redeontem  coUe  Ljcaeo 
Pan  Tidet  banc,  pinaqae  capat  praednctoa  acata 
Talia  verba  refert— ' 

[Argus  falls  asleep ;  the  sequel  of  the  story  of 
Syrinx  which  Mercury  was  about  to  tell.] 
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'  Restabat  verba  referrc ; 
Et  prccibu*  tprctis  fugis^e  per  avia  Nympham, 
Donee  arpnosi  plackium  Ladonift  sd  anifirm 
Venerit;  hie  ikli  curftum  tmpcdierttbiu  undit, 
Ut  te  mutarcnt,  tiquidas  orasse  »orore«; 
Panaque.  quum  prrnsam  sibl  jam  Syringa  mtaret, 
Corjxjre  pro  Nymphae  calajnoa  lenui«se  pa  lustres, 
Dumque  ibi  luapirat.  motos  in  anindine  vcntos 
Efftdsse  sonum  {enuring  simileinfjije:  que rt' nil : 
Arte  nova,  vcicisque  deuro  dalcodine  captunit 
Hoc  mi  hi  concilium  tecum,  rfiiTs-^r,  manebit — 
Atqae  ita  disparibun  calamis  coiupagine  cerac 
Intrf  sr  jonctis  nomcn  icnuisse  putfllae. 
Talta  dicturas  vjdit  Cvlteniu*  omnw 
SaccubaiHie  oculots,  a<5openaqne  iumina  somno.* 

[Seeing  that  ArgnJS  has  fallen  asleep,  Mercury 
•lops  the  narrative  and  cuts  off  his  head.] 

•Snpprimit  extern  plo  voce m  ;  firmatqiic  MJporem, 
LjLngitida  permu teems  medicata  iumina  vir^^a. 
Net:  moTa  :  falcato  nulantrm  idilrfra!  rnsr, 

8ua  eoUo  confine  caput ;  sa^oque  cnienlom 
cjicit^  rl  maculat  praeniptam  sanguine  cautcm. 
Arge^  jaccs;  quodtjue  in  tot  Iumina  lumi'n  babrbasv 
Exatim-Tum  est ;  cenlumque  oculos  nox  occupat  una« 
Excipit  hos,  volucrisque  stiae  Sattirnia  pen n is 
Collocat  ct  gemmis  caudam  ste-llantibus  tmplet/ 

[Meiam.  \.  633-g,  6«a  ff.) 

Argolico,  belong^ing  to  Argolis  or  Argos; 
Ftnie  Argoiita,  i.e.  the  Creeks,  mentioned  by 
Pier  da  Medicina  (in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VIH 
of  Hell),  perhaps  with  an  allusion  to  the  Argo- 
nauts, Inf.  jocviii.  84.     [Argonaut! :  Greci.] 

Argooauti],  ArgonatJts,  *  sailors  of  the 
Argo '  who  sailed  to  Colchis  in  search  of  the 
golden  fleece.  Jason,  who  commanded  the 
expedition  I  was  accompanied  by  fifty  heroes, 
including  Hercules,  Castor  and  Pollux,  The- 
seus, and  all  the  famous  men  of  the  age. 
D.  speaks  of  them  as  Qnei ghtiosi  eke  pasiaro 
a  Colco^  Par.  ii.  16;  and  alludes  to  them  (per- 
haps) ^%  gtnte  Argolica^  Inf.  xxviii.  84  ;  and  to 
their  expedition,  Inf.  xviii,  86-7.  [Argo  ^ : 
Jasone^] 

Arianna],  Ariadne*  daughter  of  Minos  and 

Pasiphae,  and  sister  of  the  Minotaur  [Minoa  \ 

Faaife:  Minotauro].    She  fell  in  love  with 

Theseus  when  he  came  to  Crete  to  bring  the 

tribute  of  the  Athenians  to  the  Minotaur,  and 

gave  him  the  sword  with  which    he  slew  the 

monster,  and  the  due  of  thread  by  means  of 

which  he  found  his  way  out  of  the  Labyrinth 

[Dedalo],      Theseus  in    return    promised   to 

marry  her,  and  took  her  away  with  him  from 

Crete,  but  deserted  her  in  Naxos;   here  she 

^uras  found  by  Bacchus^  who  made  her  his  wife 

and  at  her  death  placed  among  the  stars,  as  the 

constellation  of  the   Crown,  the  garland  she 

Inad  worn  at   her  marriage  (Par,  xiii,  13-14) 

Virgil  (in  Round  r  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell) 
^•-cfcrs  to  A»  as  the  sister  of  the  Minotaur,  with 
^fcn  allusion  to  her  love  for  Theseus,  Inf.  xii. 
m  9-20  [Teaeo];  she  is  referred  to,  in  connexion 
"^^ith  the  constellation  of  the  Crown,  as  la 
r^iiuola  di  Minoi^  Far.  xiii,  14  [Corona], 
JtHer  story  is  told  by  Ovid :  the  Minotaur, 
aving  been  enclosed  by  Minos  in  the  Laby- 
,th  of  DacdaJus,  is   slain  by  Theseus  with 


the  aid  of  Ariadne ;  the  latter,  abandoned  by 
Theseus,  is  rescued  l>y  Bacchus,  who  weds  her 
and  places  her  crown  in  the  sky: — 

*  Creverat  opprobnum  (feneri* ;  rocdamtjiii!^  patebai 
MaUis  aduherium,  monstri  novitalp  biformfg. 
Dr&tinat  hunt  AdmoA  th&lamis  removerc  pudorem, 
Mukiplicique  domo,  caecisque  includerr  tectis, 
D^edalui,  ingrnio  fabrae  eelcbernmu)!  artifl, 
Fcinit  opoii;  turbatqne  notaji,  et  lum'ma  flexocn 
Ducit  in  errorcro  vanamm  ambaf^c  viarum  ,  .  , 

,  .  ,  implri 
Intionnera*  erroTc  via*;  vfxque  ipie  revcrti 
Ad  J I  in  en  potuit :  tanta  c»t  raltacia  t«cti  I 
Quo  postquatzi  tauri  geminam  joven'tsquc  Bj^iuram 
tJiiusit,  ct  Actaco  h\%  pa  stum  sanguine  mon&tnim 
Tenia  sors  ancia  domak  repetka  nov-enis; 
Utque  ope  virginea,  rullis  itcrata  priomni, 
Jantia  diffiicirtt  (ilo  est  inxetita  rclecto; 
PmUnnfi  Aegidea,  rapCa  MinoTde,  Dran 
Vela  dedit;  coroiteiaqoe  suam  crudrlis  in  tllo 
Litore  deseruit:  denertae,  et  niulta  querentj, 
Amplexus  et  oprtn  Liber  tulit  t  ntque  perennt 
StdcTp  clara  forel^  frumptam  dc  fronte  coroimni 
tmmisit  caeto:  tcnuea  volat  ilia  per  auras: 
DumHcjue  volat,  f^einmae  Bubitos  verluntur  »n  ignea ; 
Con&istn ntque  loco,  Rfwcie  remanenfe  Coronae, 
Qui  mcdjaa  nixiquc  g^cnu  est,  angiiemque  tenentta* 

Ari^te,  Aries  (*  the  Ram'),  constellation  and 
the  first  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
which  the  Sun  enters  at  the  vernal  equinox 
(about  March  21),  Par.  xxviii,  U7;  Conv.  iii. 
^134,  Ha  •  Canz.  XV.  41  ;  //  Montoney  Purg.  viii. 
134  ;  Par.  xxix.  2  \  alluded  to  as  qudla  luce  Che 
raggia  dietro  alia  ceUste  Lasca^  *the  light 
which  beams  behind  the  heavenly  Carp '  f since 
Aries  comes  next  to  Pisces  in  the  zodiacal 
circle),  Purg.  xxxii.  53-4  [Feioi] ;  ntigliore 
Stella  (since,  according  to  the  old  belief,  the 
Sun  was  in  Aries  at  the  time  of  the  Creation 
and  of  the  Incarnation),  Par.  i.  40 ;  hence, 
qudie  sttlle\  Inf.  i.  38,  where  D.  indicates  the 
time  of  the  Creation,  are  also  those  of  Aries 
(Benventito  says:  *  dicunt  enim  astrologi  et 
theologi  quod  Deus  ab  initio  saeculi  posuit 
solem  in  ariete,  in  quo  signo  facit  nobis  ver*)» 

The  vernal  equinox  is  described,  Purg.  viii, 
133-5  [Montone^)j  Canz,  xv.  41;  the  rising 
of  the  Sun  at  the  vernal  equinox,  Par,  i.  37-41 
(Butler  comments:  Mhc  equator,  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  equinoctial  col u re,  or  great  circle 
through  the  equinoxes  and  the  pole  of  the 
equator,  intersect  on  the  first  point  of  Aries; 
at  sunrise  about  the  spring  equinox  this  point 
is  therefore  on  the  horizon,  which  makes  the 
fourth  circle :  the  three  crosses  being  made  by 
the  others  with  it') ;  nottumo  Ariete^  *the  Ram 
seen  by  night '  (i,  e.  when  the  Sun  is  in  Libra, 
after  the  autumnal  equinox),  Par.  3cx viii.  117; 
atftbfdue  lifgli  di  Latona  Coperti  del  Montone 
e  della  Libra^  *both  the  children  of  Latona 
brooded  over  by  the  Ram  and  the  Scales' 
(i.  e,  the  Sun  and  Moon  opposite  to  each  other 
at  the  equinox,  the  one  being  in  Aries,  the 
other  in  Libra),  Par,  xxix,  1-2  [Libra];  Aries 
and  Libra  opposite  signs  at  opposite  points  of 
the  zodiacal  circle,  being  entered  by  the  Sun 
at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes  respec- 
tively, Conv,  iii.  5i'Jt>-*-  [2odiaoo]. 
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Aristotele,  Aristotle,  Purg.  iu.43.  [Ariito- 
tile.] 

Aristoteles,  Aristotle,  V.  E.  ii.  6" ;  Mon. 
i.  i^i,  ii'i ;  A.  T.  §  12^7.    [Ariirtotile.] 

Aristotile,  Aristotle,  the  Greek  philosopher, 
bom  at  Stagfra  (whence  he  is  sometimes  oUled 
'  the  Stagirite '),  a  town  in  Chalcidice  in  Mace- 
donia, B.C.  384.  In  367  he  went  to  Athens  to 
pursue  his  studies,  and  he  there  became  the 
pupil  of  Plato,  who  called  him  *  the  intellect  of 
his  schooL'  After  the  death  of  Plato  he 
quitted  Athens  and  returned  to  Macedonia, 
where  at  the  request  of  Philip  of  Macedon  he 
became  the  instructor  of  his  son  Alexander 
(afterwards  Alexander  the  Great).  A.  re- 
mained in  Macedonia  seven  years,  and  then 
went  back  to  Athens,  where  he  founded  the 
Peripatetic  school  of  philosophy.  He  presided 
over  his  school  for  thirteen  years  (335-323), 
during  which  period  he  composed  the  greater 
part  (?  his  works.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
(323)  he  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  in 
Athens  as  a  friend  of  Macedonia,  and  he  had 
to  leave  that  city  to  avoid  being  tried  on  a 
charge  of  impiety.  He  retired  to  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  where  he  died  in  322  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three.  His  numerous  works,  which  treated 
of  almost  all  the  subjects  of  human  knowledge 
cultivated  in  his  time,  have  always  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  upon  learning,  especially 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

D.  places  A.  in  Limbo  together  with  Plato, 
Socrates,  and  other  great  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  Inf.  iv.  131  [£imboJ. 

In  the  D.C.  he  is  mentioned  by  name  once, 
AristoteUy  Purg.  iii.  43 ;  referred  to  as  il 
maestro  di  color  che  sanno^  Inf.  iv.  131 ;  (by 
Charles  Martel  addressing  D.),  il  maestro 
vostrOy  Par.  viii.  120  (ref.  to  PoL  ii.  2).  He  is 
probably  also  alluded  to  as  piik  savio  di  te, 
Purg.  XXV.  63,  where  Statins  tells  D.  that  a 
wiser  than  he  went  astray  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  by  teaching  that  the  active 
intellect  ('intellectus  agens')  was  separate 
from  the  soul,  a  doctrine  inconsistent  with 
personal  immortality.  Butler  points  out  that 
the  reference  appears  to  be  to  De  Anima^  iii. 
4,  5 ;  but  many  think  that  the  allusion  is  to 
Averroes.  It  is  probably  to  A.  too  that  D. 
alludes  as  Colui,  che  mi  dimostra  il  prima 
cwtorCj  Par.  xxvi.  38  ;  some,  however,  take  the 
allusion  to  be  to  Plato,  or  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite. 

In  the  Vita  Nuova  A.  is  referred  to  twice 
by  the  title  of  il  FilosofOy  the  Philosopher  (as 
he  was  commonly  called  par  excellence  in  Uie 
Middle  Ages),  V.  N.  §§  25l^  42*^. 

In  the  Convivio  he  is  mentioned  by  name 
upwards  of  fifty  times,  Aristotile,  Con  v.  i.  9  ; 
ii.  3,  4, 5,  9,  10, 14, 15  ;  "»•  2,  5, 7,  9,  "» 14, 15; 
iv.  2,  6,  7,  8,  II,  13,  15,  17,  30,  21,  22,  23,  25, 
27,  28 ;  referred  to  as  //  Filosofo  upwards  of 


forty  times,  Conv.  i.  1,  12;  ii.  I,  3,  5,  10,  14, 
15,  16;  iii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15  ; 
iv.  3.  4»  8,  10,  12,  15.  16,  17,  19,  20,  22,  27. 
D.  also  speaks  of  him  as  il  mio  maestro^  Conv. 
i.  9^^ ;  quelh  glorioso  filosofo  al  quale  la 
natura  piU  aperse  Ii  suoi  segreti^  Conv.  iiL 
564-6 .  maestro  delta  umana  ragioney  Conv.  iv. 
2^"^^ ;  maestro  e  duca  delta  genie  umana, »  ,  ,il 
maestro  e  Partefice  che  ne  dimostra  ilfine  delta 
umana  vita,  Conv.  iv.  6'*""'^^;  maestro  d^ 
filosofi,  Conv.  iv.  8^*^;  maestro  delta  nostra 
vitc^  Conv.  iv.  23^1 ;  he  alludes  to  A.'s  surname 
'  the  Stagirite,'  mentions  him  as  the  founder  of 
the  Peripatetic  School,  and  describes  bis  genius 
as  'c^uasi  divino,'  his  opinion  as  'somma  e 
altissima  autoritade,'  and  himself  as  '  degnis- 
simo  di  fede  e  d'obbedienza,'  Conv.  iv.  6***~^**. 

In  D.'s  Latin  works  A.  is  mentioned  by 
name  four  times,  Aristoteles,  V.  E.  iL  6^*: 
Mon.  i.  r-21,  ii7i ;  A.  T.  §  12^7 ;  referred  to  by 
the  title  of  Philosophus  forty  times,  Mon.  L  3, 
J,  10,  II,  12,  13,  14,  15  ;  »•  2,  3i  6,  7i  8,  12 ; 
iii.  I,  4,  10,  16 ;  Epist.  viii.  5 ;  x.  5,  16,  18, 27 ; 
A.  T.  §§  2,  6,  12,  13, 21, 23 ;  he  is  also  referred 
to  as  Magister,  Mon.  iii.  78*;  magister  sapi» 
entumy  V.  E.  ii.  10^ ;  praeceptor  morum,  Mon. 
iii.  I^"  ;  praeceptor,  Epist.  viii.  5. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  Aristotle*s 
works  are  quoted  by  D.  more  frequently  than 
those  of  any  other  author,  the  direct  quotations 
or  references  to  them  numbering  about  150L 
The  following  are  quoted  by  name  : — 

Prior  Analytics,  a  noted  as  Priora,  A.  T. 
§  19^^ ;  and  (perhaps)  as  De  Syllogismo,  Men. 
iii.  719  \Anafytkin  Prton], 

On  Sophistical  Refutations,  quoted  as  2^ 
Sophisticis  Elenchis,  Mon.  iii.  4^^  [Sfltf^Alstfolt 
ESencbJs,  De]. 

Categories,  quoted  as  Praedicamenta^  Mon. 
iii.  15*^;  A.  T.  §  2^;  the  first  book,  being 
introductory,  is  quoted  as  Antepraediccamenta^ 
A.  T.  §  12^  [PnedicamentM], 

Art  of  Rhetoric,  quoted  as  Rettorica^  Conv. 
iii.  8^'^ ;  Rhetorica,  Epist.  x.  18  [I^Aetorfcisi]. 

Nicomachean  Ethics,  quoted  as  Etica^  ln£ 
xi.  80 ;  Conv.  i.  9*2,  Io7^  i22i»  "« ;  ii.  5»^  14**, 

,5126.  128  .   iii,  i57,  390,  454^  789,  81«9,  I  P«»  »«»  144^ 

15130.  iv.  8*'  1*2,  12127,  1,70,  74^  ,5147^  j6»a, 

179,  11,  18,  75,  94,    1983,  2C^7,  2ll27,   22",   25«, 

2747, 110  .  Canz.  viii.  85  ;  Ethica,  A.  T.  %%  i8««, 
20^*  ;  Ad  Nicomachum,  Mon.  i.  3*,  11  ^2,  \^^ 
1437^  1572;  ii.  2«3,  35«,  8",  \%^\  iiL  loJw 
I2«7;  A.T.  §  \\^^{Ethkim\ 

Politics,  quoted  as  Politica,  Conv.  iv.  4**; 
Mon.  i.  3»i,  5»5,  i2««  ;  ii.  3",  7M,  8i*[A»IMfca]. 

Physics  or  Physical  Discourse,  quoted  as 
Fisica,  Inf.  xi.  101;  Conv.  ii.  i^^^^*;  iii.  Il*®; 
iv.  2«  9^«,  io»S  \l^^\  i67«  ;  Physica,  V.  E.  ii. 
io»;  Epist.  X.  25;  A.  T.  §§  11",  20«;  Dt 
NcUurcUi  Auditu,  Mon.  i.  9' ;  ii.  7*^ ;  iii.  15^* 
[Pby^ca]. 

On  the  Heai>ens,  quoted  as  Di  Cielo  e 
Mondo,  Conv.  ii.  32^'  «i,  4^*,  5^8 ;  iii.  5**,  9I"  ; 
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iv.  9^ ;   ZV  Coih  et  Munda^  A.  T.  \\  13*1 
I3<i ;  Dt  Caeh^  Episl.  x.  rj  \   A.  T.  %  2|M 

Om  GtntroHan  and  C&rrupiwn^  quoted  as 
Di  C4n€rasi0fU,  Conv.  iti.  io^«;  iv*  lo-^* 
{QmmmUtme  et  Cormpiioae,  De]^ 

Mfi\t9r9Ugus,  quoted    as  Af^Uara^  A.  T. 

Hist&ry  of  Animals  (more  correctly  i?#- 
$iart,hts  a^^ui  Amma/i),  and  Oit  Parts  of 
Amma/s,  both  quoted  as  De^iiAmmais;  the 


ihc  latter,  Conv*  \u  3* 


former,  Conv.  it.  9'* 
[AnlmaHbus,  Oe]. 

Oh  Soul^  quoted  as  DeWAnima^  Conv.  ii. 
9M  10^*,  i4-<»;  iii.  2*'i»  »i^*,  6ii»,  9^;  iv. 
7"»»  1^,  15*»,  15'*«,  2o^*;  i>/  Anima,  Mon.  L 
3'*;  ill  i6^T  [Aii/iii«,  Oe], 

Om  Srmsf  tuui  SensitU  l^kin^^  mioted  as 
Dt  Srnu>  f  Sensaio^  Conv*  iii.  9**>  »«*  [SeJisir 
mi  Sca»iMh  De]. 

Om  VtfuiA  and  Old  Agi^  quoted  as  />/  Gio- 
tmUui^  i  SenettuU^  Conv.  iv.  283-'  \JuY€Qtut€ 
MSmaectute,  De], 

Om  Genera  turn  of  Animals^  quoted  as  De 
Ginfraiittm  Animalium,  A.  T.  §  13*^  [Qboo- 
mUaae  As^lmalium,  De\, 

First  Phihiophy  or  Metaphysics^  quoted  as 
Frima  Fiiosajta^  Conv.  i*  l^;  Prima  Pkilo- 
i^kia,  Mon*  m.  la^ ;  Metafisica.W,  N.  \  4a '^'  j 
CODV.k  3M,  5»«'  1'*.  J4'«.  16»0;  iiu  ii»^  14W; 
Sr.  lo**;  Metaphysifa,  Epist.  x.  5,  16,  20;  /?* 
SimpltiiUr  Intf,  Mod.  L  la",  13**,  15*^*  **  ; 
Iii  14''  \l^etmpt^%k;m\ 

Om  Ctitf J*' J,  pscudo- Aristotelian  work,  quoted 
as  Di  tagioni,  Conv.  iii.  3-^ ;  DelU  Capmi^ 
Ccov.  iii.  6*i»  *'*,  7";  iv.  ^l^  \  De  Lauiis^ 
Moo.  i.  ii»^*;  Episl.  jc  ao,  21  [Cmu^,  fl^J. 

(On  D.>  obligations  to  Aristotle  see  Moore, 
Simdits  in  Dante ^  i.  92-156,  whence  the  refer- 
catoes  to  Book  and  Chapter  of  the  various 
AristoCelian  treatises  quoted  by  D.  are  for  the 
most  psut  taken.) 

D*  mentions  two  Latin  translations  of  Aris- 
tfilk*  which  he  says  di^red  matenally  in 
ptacea,  and  which  he  calls  respectively  the 
•New'  and  the  *  Old/  Conv.  ii,  is**-*.  The 
earliest  Latin  transUtions  of  Aristotle  were 
made,  not  from  the  original  Greek,  but  from 
Armbic  vertJons.  Subsequently  St.  Thomas 
Aiyi^w  niid^  or  caused  to  be  made  a  new 
mMlUliMlf  4il«ci  from  the  Greek,  of  several 
<lf  ite  Ariitolelian  treatises.  This  Greek-Latin 
vmioil  pobablv  answers  to  D/s  '  New  *  trans- 
lidom  tJie  *01d'  being  the  representative  of 
Uicearlicr  Arabic- Latin  version.  (See  Moore, 
ig^  dL  L  30$-ta)  At  a  later  date  the  Latin 
VtttikMl  of  the  Ethics  was  translated  into 
Imfiaa;  but  it  was  an  untrustworthy  renderingi 
mod  b  spoken  of  by  D.  with  contempt,  Conv, 
L  lo"*"K  Thii  Ualian  version  rcferiid  to  by 
D  sed  to  be  that  made  by 

thr^  iQ  Tftddeo  di  Aldeiolto 


Arlly  Aries*  town  in  Provence,  in  the  modem 
department  of  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  close  to 
where  the  Rhone  forms  its  delta  before  enter- 
ing the  Mediterranean  [Hodano].  D.  mentions 
ArlcSj  Arii^  (we  Radano  stagna^  in  connexion 
with  the  famous  cemetery  Aliscamps  (t.e. 
Etysios  Campos)  and  its  great  saroophagus 
tombs,  Inf.  ix.  112,  115.  This  cemetery  wm 
originally  a  Roman  burying*ground,  and  was 
consecrated,  according  to  the  legend,  by  St. 
Trophimus  as  a  resting*place  for  the  bodies  of 
the  faithfuL  At  the  moment  of  consecration 
Christ  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  tlte  Samt, 
and  to  have  promised  that  the  souls  of  those 
who  were  buried  there  should  be  exempt  from 
the  torments  of  the  demons  of  the  sepulchres. 

Caput  regni  Burgundionum,  quod  Ardatense 
dicUur,  ctvitas  est  Arclas,  Antiquissimis  dotala 
privilegiis.  Hadc,  ordkiatus  ab  apo&tolis  PeLro  et 
Paulo,  Trophirous,  Jesu  Chrisii  discipulus  .  .  , 
ad  fldem  Christ i  convertlt,  et  post  pauca  .  .  .  dcli- 
bcravit  coeroctcrium  aolenne  ad  meridi^"  1^  nrhJs 
partein  constitucre,  in  quo  omnium  on  in 

corpora  acpulturae   tradercntur  .  . .  lii  j^, 

pridem  in  came  famiharitcr  ngnitus,  apijarutt, 
opus  ejus  sua  bcnedictione  perfundens.  data  coe« 
mcterio  ac  illis  sepeliendis  munc^re,  ut  quicuaqtie 
tnibi  sepelircntur  nullas  in  cadavcribus  suia 
paterentur  diabolicas  illusioncs,  secundum  quod 
10  cvaiifclio  legitur,  quosdam  daeaooea  habitare 
in  scpukhris,*     ^Gerv.  TiJb.) 

The  cemetery  at  Aries,  consequently,  became 
the  favourite  burying-place  for  those  who  died 
in  arms  against  the  in6deL  There  was  a 
tradition  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
were  slain  w  ith  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne 
jit  the  *  dolorous  rout  *  of  Roncesvalles  were 
buried  there  [Bonoivv^alle]. 

*  Erant  tunc  temporis  bins  dmlteria  praecipua 
sacrosancta,  alteruro  apud  Arelatera  in  AvKs 
cam  pis,  alterum  a  pud  Burdegalam  . .  .  iti  qu^bus 
maxima  pars  illonim  {se.  apud  Kiinciir%aHcm  inter* 
fectorum)  stpclilur  .  .  .  Poitta  ego  «l  Karolua  .  ,  , 
a  Blavio  disccdentca  per  Gasconiam  et  Toloaam 
tcndentcs  Arelatcm  perreximus,  ibi  vero  inve- 
nimus  Burgundionum  eaerritut  qui  a  nobis  in 
HoaU  vallc  disccsaerant*  et  per  Mc^annfii  el 
Toloiam  vcnerant  cum  morlnia  tuia  «>  <s 

quos  lectuUi  ct  bigis  sectim  Uhic  ad  ^d 

scpeUcndum  coa  in  ctmeierio  in  Aili^  viiii.i-**#* 
(  Tarftm  llhtona  Kart>H  Magm  it  Rothokin^ 
f  f  xx%'iiij  xxix,) 

Another  tradition  assigned  the  oemdery  at 
Aries  as  the  burying  place  of  the  Christians 
slain  in  the  great  battle  at  Aries,  where  William 
of  C>range  was  defeated  by  the  Saracens,  as  is 
narrated  in  the  O.  F.  chanson  de  gesle  AUs* 
iAam$  jGugUelmo  dl  Orlnga).  In  Cent.  xiii. 
one  of  the  tomba  was  specially  ideniiried  ai 
the  sepulchre  of  William's  nephew  Vivien,  who 
had  been  sbio  in  the  battle  snd  buried  there 
byWmiftBi;- 
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'En  Alnchans  Gaillaames  renfoi; 
Encore  i  gist  il  orrs.* 

{Aymtn'dg  Xarbonmt^  4543-4-) 

Boccaccio  mentions  the  above  tradition  as 
being  current  in  his  day,  but  adds  that  he  does 
not  believe  it : — 

*  Ad  Arii,  alquanto  fuori  dclla  citta,  sono  molte 
arche  di  pietra,  fattc  ab  antico  per  sepolture  .  .  . 
Di  queste  dicono  i  paesani  una  loro  favola,  affer- 
mando  in  quel  luogo  essere  gia  stata  una  gran 
battaglia  tra  Guglielmo  d'Oringa  e  sua  gente 
d'una  parte,  o  vcro  d'altro  principe  cristiano,  e 
barbari  infedeli  venuti  d'Affrica,  ed  essere  stati 
uccisi  molti  cristiani  in  essa,  e  che  poi  la  notte 
seguente,  per  divino  miracolo.  essere  state  qui\-i 
quelle  arche  recate  per  sepoltura  de'  cristiani, 
e  cosi  la  mattina  vegnente  tutti  i  cristiani  morti 
essere  stati  seppelliti  in  esse.' 

Bem-enuto  and  Buti,  who  give  a  similar 
account,  state  that  not  only  were  the  tombs 
miraculously  provided  for  the  slaughtered 
Christians,  but  that  also  as  a  mark  of  divine 
favour  the  bodies  of  the  faithful  were  xniracu- 
lously  distinguished  from  those  of  the  infidels 
by  a  writing  placed  on  the  forehead  of  each, 
indicating  who  he  was ;  thus,  naively  adds 
Benvenuto,  enabling  them  to  be  buried  in 
large  or  small  tombs  according  to  their 
rank. 

Armonia],  Harmonia,  daughter  of  Mars 
and  Venus,  wife  of  Cadmus,  founder  of  Thebes. 
On  his  wedding-day  Cadmus  received  a  present 
of  a  necklace,  which  he  gave  to  H.,  and  which 
after^K'ards  became  fatal  to  whoever  possessed 
it.  D.  refers  to  this  necklace,  the  story  of 
which  is  told  by  Statius  (Theb.  ii.  265  ff.),  as 
io  sventurato  adomam^ntOy  Purg.  xii.  51 
[Almeone  :  Anflarao  :  Sriflle].  By  Cadmus 
H.  became  the  mother  of  Autonoe,  Ino,  Semele, 
Agave,  and  Polydorus,  and  when  C.  was  trans- 
formed into  a  serpent  she  shared  his  fate,  an 
incident  to  which  D.  alludes,  Inf.  xxv.  97. 
[Codmo:  Ino:  Semele.] 

Amaldo  Daniello],  Amaut  Daniel,famous 
Provencal  poet,  placed  by  D.  among  the 
Lustful  in  Circle  VII  of  Purgatory:  Arnaut^ 
Purg.  xxvi.  142 ;  guesii,  v,  115;  spirt Oy  7'.  1 16 ; 
a  mostrcUOy  v,  136  ;  ei^  v,  139  [IjiiBsurioBi] ; 
he  is  pointed  out  to  D.  by  Guido  Guinicelli, 
who  describes  him  as  the  best  of  all  con- 
temporary writers,  whether  in  the  Icmgue  d'oQ 
or  the  langue  </*oil,  and  ridicules  the  notion 
that  he  is  inferior  to  Giraut  de  Bomeil,  as  some 
thought  {yv.  1 1 5-20) ;  presently  D.  approaches 
Amaut  and  begs  to  know  his  name  {inj,  136-8) ; 
A.  in  response  addresses  D.  in  Provencal,  and 
names  himself,  explaining  that  he  is  here  ex- 
piating his  past  folly  {int.  139-47);  he  then 
disappears  into  the  flames,  and  D.  sees  him  no 
more  (z/.  148)  [Gerardus  de  Bomeil :  Guide 
GuiniceUi]. 

Amaut  Daniel,  who  flourished  as  a  poet 
between  11 80  and  1200,  belonged  to  a  noble 
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family  of  Ribe>Tac  in  P^rigord  (in  the  modem 
depsinment  of  Dordogne).  Little  is  knoik'n  of 
his  life.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  personal 
friend  of  the  famous  Bertran  de  Bom.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  court  of  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion  (the  king  of  Dover,  Mo  reis  de 
Dobra,'  as  he  calls  him) ;  he  visited  Paris, 
where  he  attended  the  coronation  of  Philip 
Augustus  ('al  coronar  fui  del  bon  rei  d'Es- 
tampa '),  as  well  as  Spain,  and  perhaps  Italy. 
His  works,  such  as  they  have  been  preser\'ed9 
consist  of  eighteen  l>Tical  poems,  one  satirical, 
the  rest  amator)'.  The  tenor  of  one  of  these, 
which  forms  part  of  a  poetical  controversy  with 
two  other  troubadours  concerning  the  conduct 
of  a  certain  lady,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
place  in  Purgatory-  assigned  to  him  by  D.  (See 
CanellO;  Vita  ed  Opere  di  Amaldo  Dani-^ 
ello.) 

Amaut  is  said  to  have  been  the  originator 
of  the  sestina^  a  form  of  composition  which  D. 
imitated  from  him,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in 
the  De  Vulgari  Eloquentia  (ii.  io-*~*): — 

'  Hujusmodi  stantiae  usus  est  fere  in  omnibus 
cantionibus  suis  Amaldus  Danielis;  et  nos  eum 
secuti  sumus  cum  diximus  :  Al  poco  giomOy  ed  al 
gran  cerchio  d'ombra.*     (Sest  i.) 

D.  regarded  him  pre-eminently  as  the  poet 
of  love : — 

*Haec  tria.  salus  x-idelicet,  Venus,  virtus,  ap- 
parent esse  ilia  magnalia  quae  sint  maxime  per> 
tractanda,  hoc  est  ea  quae  maxima  sunt  ad  ista, 
ut  armonim  probitas,  amoris  accensio,  et  directio 
voluntatis.  Circa  quae  sola,  si  bene  recolimus, 
illustres  viros  invenimus  vulgariter  poetasse;  sci- 
licet Bertramum  dc  Bornio,  anna ;  Amaldum 
Danielcm,  amorem  ;  Gcrarduro  de  Bomello,  recti- 
tudinem;  Cinum  Pistoricnsem,  amorem;  amicum 
ejus,  rectitudinem/     (V.  E.  ii.  a*-'-**.) 

He  is  mentioned  as  having  employed  a 
stanza  without  refrain  and  without  rime,  wherein 
D.  copied  him,  V.  E.  ii.  io2*-8,  13»-1*;  the 
first  lines  of  three  of  his  poems  are  quoted, 
V.  E.  ii.  2«'  (No.  ix  in  Canello) ;  V.  E.  ii.  6« 
(No.  XV  in  Canello) ;  and  V.  E.  ii.  13^*  (No. 
xvii  in  Canello). 

D.'s  high  opinion  of  Amaut*s  verse  is  difficult 
to  understand ;  modem  critics  are  by  no  means 
inclined  to  agree  with  his  estimate.  Even  in 
D.'s  own  time  the  poems  were  regarded  as 
difficult  and  obscure,  as  appears  from  the  old 
Proven^  biography : — 

*Amautz  Daniels  si  fo  d'aquella  encontrada 
don  fo  Arnautz  de  Maroill  de  Tevescat  dc  Peire- 
gorc,  d'un  chastel  que  a  nom  Ribairac.  E  fo 
gen  tils  horn,  et  amparct  ben  letras ;  e  deleitet  se 
en  trobar  et  en  caras  rimas,  per  que  las  soas 
chanssons  non  son  leus  ad  entendre,  ni  ad 
aprendre.* 

Petrarca,  however,  shared  D.'s  opinion,  for 
he  gives  Amaut  the  first  place  among  love* 
poets  who  were  not  natives  of  Italy: — 
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*  B  poi  v*erm  tm  druppello 
Di  poTt&mrnit,  e  di  >'ol£«rt  ttraiii. 
Ffx  tatti  U  prktno  Amaldo  Dmrnetlo, 
Gnm  maestro  ti*mmot^  cli'albi  ma  terrm 
AaMr  fti  oeur  col  coo  dir  novo  e  bejkx* 

Gaston  Paris  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  cliaractcri sties  of  Amaut's  poetry : — 

'Amaut  Daniel  est  un  troub«dour  de  1a  (lii  du 
xii*  Slick,  dont  il  nous  c«t  rcstd  dix-sept  chansons, 
d'un  style  tres  tnivailld,  tr^s  particuticr  et  tirs 
obacur:  il  eat  par  excellence  Ic  maltre  du  tryAmr 
thu^  de  cct  art  stngiilier  oil  on  estJmait  en  &econde 
lifne  U  difHcule^  dc  composition  pour  le  poete. 
et  en  premiere  la  difficiUtt^  de  comprehension  pour 
Tauditcur.  Ce  genre,  qui  nous  para)t  rebtitant  et 
pu^ril,  avait  certain:^  miirites  dont  le  plus  grand 
ctaitt  en  donnant  a  chaque  mot  une  importance 
ejU|^r^»  de  preparer  la  cn^ation  du  style  ex- 
fireni^  concis,  propre  et  personnel^  qui  devait 
•«  prvduire  «%'ec  un  incomparable  ^clat  dans  la 
DMtt  Comtdie,  Dante  admirait  profond^ment 
Amaut  Daniel,  qu'ij  avait  certainemcnt  ^tudi^  4 
fond.  Dans  un  passage  cdlcbre  du  PHtgtUoiwt  il 
le  declare  bicn  sup^ricur  a  Guiraut  de  Bomeil, 
que  lui  prcfere  la  vaine  opinion  du  vulgaire.  Nous 
xwanics  aujourd'hui  de  Tavis  du  vulgaire,  et  Ic 
Ittfement  dc  Dante  a  surprts  tous  Ics  critiques 
BBodernes.*  {RQmanm^  x.  484  ^0 

Th€  expression  u«d  by  D.  of  Amaut,  *  Versi 
d*AQK>rc  c  prose  di  romanzi  Soverchi6  tntti  * 
ffHiTg.  xxvi.  116-19^,  has  been  misunderstood 
by  lotne  of  the  commentators  as  meaning  that 
A*  sinpassed  every  one  both  in  *  versi  d^amore' 
and  in  *  prose  di  romanzi/  that  is  to  say  that 
be  was  pre-eminent  as  a  wTiicr  both  of  lovc- 
TTTRe  and  prose-romances,  an  interpretation 
wbicb  appears  to  have  been  due  to  some  extent 
to  ao  error  of  Tasso  and  Puici,  who  attribute 
tf>  A.  the  authorship  of  a  Lancihtio  and  a 
Rim^d0.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that 
Im  nrrote  any  romances,  in  prose  or  verse, 
tftd  tbtre  if  little  doubt  that  the  real  meaning 
of  D.*i  phrase  is  that  suggested  by  the  corn- 
neat  of  Buti,  viz.  that  A.  surpassed  .ill  writers 
ol  ]iove-ver»e  and  proee-romance,  that  is  to 
WKf — baving  regard  to  D/s  statement  in  the 
ih  Vmlgari  Elo^utntia  (i.  lo^^-^o)  ^hat  every- 
tbift^  in  vefnacular  prose*  whether  translated 
cr  dnapnal^  was  in  French  —  that  A.  was  superior 
to  all  who  wrote  either  in  Proveni^al  or  in 
Fioicb.     {S^t^  Academy^  KmW  \l^  \^^^:\ 

IX  pots  into  the  moiith  of  Amaut  eight  lines 
ol  Pnmn^S  (fv*  140-7)— in  order,  says  Bcn^ 
ircaoiPt  to  show  that  he  had  B<jme  knowledge 
of  everytbiRg— with  whicht  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  copyists  have  played  havoc.  A 
cntkal  text  of  these  lines  has  recently  been 
poblished  by  Henier  (GiomaU  Sivrico  dtlla 
LMiwrnhtrm  Itaiiama^  ax  v.  316)  as  follows  :— 

'BinngigU6  llberaipmtf  •  direi 
Ta»  v^aliiHis  roaCf«  eortea  flrvaa 
^*ic«  BQ  g^  ummt  n^-m  voiJt  a  ¥«  eofarira, 

Urn  mi  Anta^  anm  0Jor  e  van  eaataa  1 
S^^^Mltf /*  fl-*'**  fotor. 
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Ara  aa  prec  per  attueJla  vaJor 
Qme  rcM  gutda  &!  torn  d  e«u  i»scalina, 
BovOftha  vot  a  trtnpt  dc  ma  dolor.' 

['So  pleases  me  your  courteous  demand,  that 
I  nor  can  nor  will  hide  myself  from  you.  I  am 
Amaut,  who  weep  and  go  singing :  with  sorrow 
I  look  upon  my  past  folly,  and  with  rejoicing  I 
contemplate  the  da^'  1  hope  for  hereafter.  Now 
I  pray  you,  by  that  v^irtuc  which  is  guiding  you 
to  the  summit  of  this  ascent,  bcUiink  yourself  in 
due  time  of  my  woe.*] 

Several  stories  are  told  of  Amaut  r  the  old 
Provencjal  biographer  gives  an  account  of  a 
trick  he  played  upon  another  troubadour  while 
at  the  court  of  Richard  Coeur^de-Lion  ;  and 
Bcnvcnulo  relates  how  he  supported  himself 
in  his  old  age,  and  how  be  ended  bis  days  as 
a  monk  : — 

*  Iste  magnus  inventor  fuit  quidam  provincialil 
tempore  Rayroundi  Berengerii  boni  comitta  pro- 
vinciae,  nomine  Arnaldus,  cognomine  vero  Daniel, 
vir  quidem  curi^is,  pnidens  et  sagax,  qui  inventt 
multa  et  pukra  dtcta  vulgaris;  a  quo  Pctrarcha 
fatebatur  sponte  sc  accepisse  modum  et  i^^tilum 
cantilenae  dc  quatuor  rhythmis,  ct  non  a  Dante, 
Hie,  dum  senuisset  in  paupertatc,  fecit  cantilenam 
pulcerrimam,  quam  misit  per  nuntium  suttm  ad 
regem  Frandae,  Angliae,  et  ad  alios  principes 
occidentiSf  rogans,  ut  quemadmodum  ipse  cum 
persona  ju^'erat  cos  delectatione,  its  ipst  cum 
fortuna  sua  juvarent  eum  uiilitate.  Cum  autetn 
nuntius  post  hoc  reportasset  multam  pecuntatn, 
dixit  Arnaldus :  Nunc  video,  quod  Deus  non  vult 
me  derclinquere,  £t  continuo  sumpto  habila 
roonastico  parcissimae  \'itae  semper  fuit' 

Amo,  the  principal  river  of  Tuscany,  wbic^ 
rising,  hkc  the  Tiber,  among  the  spun  Qi 
Falterona  in  the  Apennines,  flows  S«£.  thrcnigb 
the  CasentinOf  past  Poppi,  Uibbiena,  Rassina^ 
and  Subbiano,  to  within  four  or  five  miles  of 
Arczzo,  where  it  makes  a  sudden  sweep  away 
to  the  N.W. ;  then  with  a  more  rapid  descent 
it  flows  past  Laterina,  Montevarchi,  Fighne, 
and  FoDlassicvc,  receiving  on  its  way  the 
waters  from  Pratomagno  on  the  right,  and 
from  the  Chianti  hills  on  the  left;  here  il  is 
joined  by  the  Sieve,  and  turning  W»  flows 
through  Florence;  then,  descending  more 
gently^  it  winds  between  Montelupo  and  Ca- 
praia,  and  pacing  through  the  deep  gorge  of 
Pietra  GotfoUna  enters  the  plain  of  Kinpoli^ 
whence  it  flows  through  Pisa  mto  the  MeditOf^ 
ranean,  after  a  course  of  itome  1 50  tntles«  its 
mouth  being  about  five  miles  below  the  city 
oC  Pisa. 

The  Amo  Is  mentioned,  in  connexion  with 
the  ancient  statue  of  Mars  on  the  Fontc  Vec- 
chio,  Inf.  xiii.  146  [Kftrto^:  Ponto  VoooMo]; 
the  transference  of^Anrirea  dc'  Mocti  from  Amo 
I i. e.  Florence)  to  Hacchiglionc  (i.e.  Vicenta), 
Inf.  XV.  Its  (Andrea  do'  Bfond:  Bftoohl- 
CUone] ;  D.  born  and  brought  up  at  Florence 
on  the  Anwj,  Inf.  xxiii,  9$  ?  Purg,  xiv,  24;  V.  E. 
L  6^^^»;  EfiiiL  iti  3;  EcL  L  44  [FU^e&M]; 
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the  streamlets  by  which  it  is  fed  from  the 
hills  in  the  Casentino,  Inf.  xxx.  65  [Casen- 
tino] ;  the  islands  of  Caprara  and  Gorgona 
called  upon  by  D.  to  choke  its  mouth  and  so 
drown  Pisa,  Inf.  xxxiii.  82-4  [Caprara :  Gor- 
gona :  Pisa] ;  its  confluence  with  the  Archiano, 
Purg.  V.  125  [Archiano];  D.'s  description  of 
the  river  recognized  by  Guido  del  Duca,  Purjf. 
xiv.  24  {s^e  beiaw) ;  the  situation  of  Alvemia 
between  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber,  Par.  xi.  106 
[Alvemia-];  the  source  of  the  Amo,  Purg. 
xiv.  17,  31;  Epist.  vi.  6;  vii.  8;  its  course 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  Purg.  xiv.  18;  its 
mouth,  Inf.  xxxiii.  83 ;  Purg.  xiv.  34-5  ;  alluded 
to,  as  //  bel  Jiume,  Inf.  xxiii.  95  ;  lo  fiume  re<d 
(so  called  as  flowing  direct  into  the  sea),  Purg. 
V.  122 ;  un  fiumicel  che  nasce  in  FalUrona  E 
cento  miglia  di  corso  not  sazia^  Purg.  xiv.  17- 
18;  qudla  riviernt  v.  26;  voile,  v.  30;  la 
maladetta  e  sveniurata  fossa^  v.  51 ;  il  fiero 
fiume,  V,  60 ;  in  the  Latin  works  called  Samus, 
V.  E.  i.  6^»;  EcL  i.  44;  Epist  iii.  2;  vi.  6; 
vii.  8  [Sarnus]. 

Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  II  of  Purgatory) 
traces  the  course  oif  the  Amo,  Purg.  xiv.  29- 
54 ;  D.  having  first  described  it  as  a  stream, 
which  rises  in  Falterona,  and  flows  through 
Tuscany  with  a  course  of  more  than  a  hundred 
miles,  and  on  the  banks  of  which  he  was  bom 
(tw.  16-21),  Guido  perceives  that  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  Amo  (w.  22-4);  his  companion 
(Rinieri  da  Calboli)  asks  in  wonder  why  D. 
concealed  the  name  of  the  river,  as  though  it 
were  something  horrible  (w,  25-7) ;  Guido 
replies  that  he  does  not  know,  but  that  it  is 
fitting  the  name  of  such  a  stream  should 
perish,  for  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  its 
valley  is  inhabited  by  men  more  worthy  to  be 
called  bmte  beasts  than  human  beings  (w, 
28-42) ;  flrst,  he  says,  it  flows  among  foul 
hogs,  *  bmtti  porci,*  i.  e.  the  men  of  Casentino 
(with  especial  reference  to  the  Conti  Guidi, 
lords  of  Romena  and  Porciano,  and  with  a 
play  on  the  latter  name)  {vv.  43-5)  [Ouidi, 
Conti] ;  then  it  comes  among  '  curs  which 
snarl  more  than  their  power  demands,'  i.e. 
the  Aretines,  from  whom  '  in  disdain  it  turns 
its  muzzle  away'  (in  allusion  to  the  sharp  bend 
of  the  river  away  from  Arezzo  to  the  N.W.) 
{w.  46-8)  [Aretini];  then,  as  it  descends 
and  grows  larger,  it  finds  wolves,  i.  e.  the  Flo- 
rentines (w.  49-51)  [Fiorentini] ;  and  next, 
passing  through  deep  gorges  (between  Monte- 
lupo  and  Empoli),  it  comes  amone  foxes, 
i.e.  the  Pi^ans  (w.  52-4)  [PisaniJ;  after 
which  it  reaches  the  place  '  ove  si  rende  per 
ristoro  Di  quel  che  il  ciel  della  marina  asciuga,' 
i.  e.  the  sea  (ttu.  34-5). 

Villani  also  traces  the  course  of  the  Amo ; 
in  his  account  of  Tuscany  he  says : — 

*  Questa  provincia  di  Toscana  ha  piu  fiumi : 
intra  gli  altri  reale  e  maggiore  si  ^  il  nostro  fiume 
d'Arno,  il  quale  nasce  di  quella  medesima  men- 


tagna  di  Falterona  che  nasce  il  fiume  del  Tevere^ 
che  va  a  Roma;  e  questo  fiume  d'Amo  corre 
quasi  per  lo  mezzo  di  Toscana,  scendendo  per  le 
montagne  della  Vernia,  ove  il  beato  santo  Fran- 
cesco fcce  sua  penitenzia  e  romitaggio,  e  poi  passa 
per  la  contrada  di  Casentino  presso  a  Bibbiena 
e  a  pi^  di  Poppi,  e  poi  si  rivcJge  verso  levante, 
vegncndo  presso  alia  citta  d' Arezzo  a  tre  miglia, 
e  poi  corre  per  lo  nostro  Valdamo  di  sopra,  scen- 
dendo per  lo  nostro  piano,  e  quasi  passa  per  lo 
mezzo  della  nostra  citt4  di  Firenze.  £  poi  usctto 
per  corso  del  nostro  piano,  passa  tra  Montelupo  e 
Capraia  presso  a  Empoli  per  la  contrada  di  Greti 
e  di  Valdamo  di  sotto  a  pi^  di  Fucecchio,  e  poi 
per  lo  contado  di  Lucca  e  di  Pisa,  raccogliendo  in 
8^  molti  fiumi,  passando  poi  quasi  per  mezzo  la 
cittii  di  Pisa  ove  assai  h  g^rosso,  sicchft  porta  galee 
e  gi-ossi  legni ;  e  presso  di  Pisa  a  cinque  miglia 
mette  in  mare,  e  '1  suo  corso  h  di  spazio  di  miglia 
ceitto  venti.'   {\,  43.) 

Aronta,  Aruns,  Etruscan  soothsayer,  who, 
according  to  Lucan,  foretold  the  civil  war, 
which  was  to  end  in  the  death  of  Pompey  and 
the  triumph  of  Caesar  (Pkars,  i.  ^84-638). 
D.  places  A.  among  the  Soothsayers  m  Bolgia 
4  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell  (Malebolge),  In£  xz. 
46  [Indovini] ;  and  describes  him  as  having 
dwelt  in  a  cave  '  nei  monti  di  Luni/  i.  e.  in  the 
Carrara  hills  (v.  47)  [Iiuni];  in  which  he 
follows  Lucan : 

*Haec  propter  placoit  Ttaaooa  de  more  ▼eCasto 
Acciri  vatea,  qaomm  qui  maxinms  aevo 
Amns  incolait  deaertae  moraia  Lonae, 
Pnlminu  edoctos  moma,  venaaque  calentea 
FibraranL  et  motoa  errantia  in  acre  pennae.* 

(fv.584-&) 

Some  edd.  of  Lucan  for  Lunae  read  Lucae^ 
i.  e.  Lucca. 

Arpie,  Harpies,  foul  monsters  in  the  shape 
of  birds,  with  long  claws,  with  the  heads  of 
maidens,  and  faces  pale  with  hunger.  D. 
places  them  as  tormentors  of  the  Suicides  in 
Round  2  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell  (where  they 
are  probably  meant  to  be  symbolical  of  re- 
morse). Inf.  xiii.  10,  1 01  [Violenti].  D.'a 
account  of  the  Harpies,  and  of  how  they  drove 
the  Trojans  from  the  Strophades,  'with  sad 
presage  of  woe  to  come'  (w.  10-15),  is  taken 
from  VirgiL  Aeneas  and  his  companions 
land  in  the  Strophades,  the  abode  of  the 
Harpies : — 

*Servatiun  ex  nndia  Strophadnin  me  Ktore  prinmni 
Accipiant;  Strophadea  Graio  atant  nomine  dkUC^ 
Inaulae  lonio  in  ma^rno,  qnaa  dira  Celaeno 
Harpyiaeqne  colant  altac  .  .  . 
Trtstiua  hand  illia  monatrum,  nee  aaerior  nlla 


Peatia  et  ira  deom  Stvgfiia  aeae  extalit  nndia. 
Virginei  volncrom  voitua,  foediaatma  ventris 
Proluviea,  oncaeqne  manaa,  et  pallida  aemper 


Ora  fame. 

[The  Harpies,  having  swooped  down  on  the 
food  of  the  Trojans,  and  having  been  attacked  by 
them,  Celaeno  foretelb  that  before  they  reach 
Italy  they  will  be  reduced  by  hunger  to  devour 
their  tables.    The  Trojans  flee.] 

'Tom  litore  cnnro 
Eiotruiiiuiaqae  toroa  dapibuaqoe  epolamv  opimia. 
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At  aubltap  horrifico  Uip«a  dr  montrbai  adntttt 
Harj>jfia<?  ct  tDaj^nU  quatiunt  clanKonbua  alaji^ 
Dirtpjunlqup  da{i«  cortfactttquc  omnia  foeclant 
Immuiiido  .  »  ,  Soclis  tunc,  arma  cafK-ssant,, 

Eiiico,  ct  dir»  betlnm  cam  j^rntc  gerendum  ,  .  . 
Una  in  prarct^tu  conw^dtt  mpt  Celaeno, 
In  fclix  vat  a,  rumpfttjne  Kane  peeiorc  vocem :  .  .  . 
ftaliaiti  cursu  peiitis,  ventisquc  vocatts 
lbiei»  Ital'tanrr,  oorlaBcjuc  mtTare  lic<-bit  j 
Se4  non  ante  natam  cinji^tk  mcN^nibus  itrbem, 
Qaam  vo*  dira  Taiaeft  sostracqiic  injuria  caedit 
Ambcsu  sablgat  malls  absqmerr  mensjiA  .  ,  , 

«  .  .  FngfiEitw  apdmaxitibHs  nndii^ 
Qua  cofrom  venttu^tte  giibematDrnar  rorabat-* 

M^».  lit  ao^  f!:) 

Arrigo  ^,  Florentine  of  whom  nothing  cer- 
tain 15  known  ;  he  is  mentioned  together  with 
Farina  I  a  degli  Uberti,  Tcgghiaio  Aldobrandi, 

{acopo  Riisticucci,  and  Mosca  dc'  Lamberti, 
nt  vl  80,  He  is  one  of  those  cA*  a  ben  far 
poser  gl'  ingegni  {v,  81},  of  whom  D.  asks 
Ciacco  for  news,  the  reply  being  ei  son  ira  le 
anime  pii^  nerp  (v.  85)  [Ciacco].  All  the 
others  are  referred  to  again  subsequently,  but 
we  hear  no  more  of  A.  The  commentators 
differ  as  to  his  surname*  Benvenuto  says :  — 
*istuni  nunquam  nominabit  amplius;  debet  tacite 
poni  cum  Musca  quia  fuit  securu  in  eadem  culpa; 
Ititt  enim  nobihs  dc  SifantibiiSH* 

Boccaccio  calls  him  Arrigo  Giandonati  and 
says  merely :  — 

•  fiirono  qucsti  cinque  onorcvoli  e  famosi  cavalicri 
c  cJttAdini  dj  Fircnzc/ 

Some  identify  him  with  Oderigo  de'  Fifanti, 
who  was  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Buondel- 
monte  [Moaca :  Buondelmonte]. 

Arrigo'-,  Henry  VII  of  Luxemburg,  Em- 
peror   1308-1313;     Palto  A,,   Par.   xvii.   82; 
XXX.   137;    Henricus^  Epist.  v.  i\   v\,  b  fin,\ 
vii*  itL,fin,\  the  successor  of  Albert  I,  Purg. 
vi.  102  [Alberto  Tedeeco] ;   the  other,  alin\ 
who  was  to  heal  the  wounds  of  Italy  neglected 
by   Rudolf,   Purg.   vii.  96  [BldolfoJ ;    Titan 
pactfi£us\  *  the  Sun  of  peace*;    alius  Afoyses, 
Epist.  V.  I  ;  Sponsus  Itniiae,  mundi  solatium^ 
'Uria  pubis  suae^  clemeniissimus  Henricus^ 
"^ivus   et  Augustus  et   Caesifr,  5pist.  v.  2; 
fundus  agricei a  Romanorum  ;  Hectoreus  pastor^ 
Epist.  V,  5  ;  Rex  Italiae,  Epist.  v.  6  ;  Romamts 
Jmnceps,  mumii  rex^  et  Dei  minister^  Epist, 
vi.  2 ;  deliranHs  Hesperiae  dotnitor^  Epist.  vi. 
J ;  Romanae  rei  hajulus^  divus  et  triumphator 
Jfenricus^  Epist.  vi.  6  j  sanctissimus  trium- 
^Alitor  et  damittus  singularis,  Epist.  vii.  ///. ; 
^ol  ncster^  Epist.  vii.  2  ;  praeses  unicus  mundi^ 
Hpist.    vii.    6;     excelienfissimus    principum^ 
Spist*   vii.    7;    proles  a/ta  (van  aitera)  Isai^ 
£pist.  vii.  8. 

D.  refers  to  the  secret  opposition  encoun- 
tered by  Henry  VH  from  the  Gascon  Pope, 
dlcmcnt  V,  who  was  ostensibly  his  supporter, 
i^ar.  xvii.  82  ;  xxx.  142-4  [Quaeco]  ;  Beatrice 
]:Aoint5  out  to  D*  the  throne  prepared  for  Henry 
>»i  the  Celestial  Rose,  and  refers  to  him  as  the 
^^omio^  regenerator  of  Italy,  Par.  xxx.  137^ 
CSoaaj. 


D.  wrote  three  Letters  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  Emperor  Henry  VH— one  ad* 
dressed  to  the  Princes  and  Peoples  of  Italy, 
exhorting  them  to  receive  him,  Epist,  v ;  the 
second  to  the  rebellious  Florentines  who  op- 
posed his  coming,  Eptst.  vi ;  the  third 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  himself,  beseeching 
him  to  come  into  Tuscany  and  chastise  Flo- 
rence without  delay,  Eptst.  vii. 

Henry,  Count  of  Luxemburg,  was  at  the 
instance  of  Clement  V  unanimously  elected 
Emperor  (at  the  age  of  forty),  Nov.  1308,  in 
opposition  to  Charles  of  Valois,  the  candidate 
of  the  French  king,  Philip  the  Fair,  '  on  ac- 
count of  his  renowned  valour,  say  the  old 
Books,  and  also,,  add  the  shrewder  of  them, 
because  his  brother,  archbishop  of  Trier,  was 
one  of  the  EleclorSp  and  the  Pope  did  not  like 
either  the  Austrian  or  the  French  candidate 
then  in  the  field'  fCarlyle).  Henr)%  who  had 
been  recommended  to  Clement  by  the  Car- 
dinal da  Frato  as  *  il  migliore  uomo  del  la 
Magna,  e  il  piii  leale  e  il  piu  franco  e  piu 
catlolico^  { Villanij  viii.  10 1),  was  crowned  at 
Aix,  Jan.  6,  130I.  In  the  following  June  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  Florence  to  announce  that 
he  was  coming  into  Italy  to  receive  the  Im- 
perial crown,  a  ceremony  which  had  been 
neglected  by  his  predecessors  for  the  last  sixty 
years.  To  this  advent  of  Henry  D.  looked 
anxiously  for  a  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
itaJy  ('a  driizare  Tltalia  verr^,'  Far,  xxx,  137), 
and  for  a  means  to  secure  his  own  return  to 
Florence.  But  his  hopes  were  doomed  to 
bitter  disappointment.  The  Emperor  crossed 
the  Alps  in  the  summer  of  1310,  and  at  first 
w*as  well  received.  *  The  cities  of  Lombardy 
opened  their  gates  ;  Milan  (where  he  assumed 
the  iron  crown,  Jan-  6,  13}?,  D.  being  pre- 
sent) decreed  a  vast  subsidy  ;  Guclf  and  Ghi- 
belline  exiles  alike  were  restored,  and  Im- 
perial vicars  appointed  everywhere  :  supported 
by  the  Avignonese  pontiff,  who  dreaded  the 
restless  ambition  of  his  French  neighbour, 
King  Philip  IV,  Henry  had  the  interdict  of 
the  Church  as  well  as  the  ban  of  the  Empire 
at  his  command'  (Bryce).  But  this  success 
did  not  last  long.  Tumults  and  revolts  broke 
out  in  Lombardy;  and  at  Rome,  whither  he 
went  to  be  crowned,  Henry  found  St,  Peter's 
in  the  hands  of  King  Robert  of  Naples,  so  that 
the  coronation  had  to  take  place,  shorn  of  its 
ceremony,  in  St.  John  Lateran,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Tiber  (June  29,  1312).  The  hos- 
tility of  the  Guelfic  league,  headed  by  the 
Floreniines,  with  King  Robert  as  their  acknow- 
ledged leader,  compelled  the  Emperor  to 
hasten  back  to  Tuscany,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  siege  to  Florence,  which  had  per- 
sistently defied  him.  To  counterbalance  the 
opposition  of  the  Guelfs,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  policy  of  impartiality,  and  to 
identify  himself  with  the  GVv\Wi\\TiJt^^  >i\xa^ 
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aid  he  secured  by  granting  to  their  chiefs  the 
government  of  cities.  Meanwhile  Clement  V, 
yielding  to  the  menaces  of  the  French  king, 
had  secretly  withdrawn  his  support  from  the 
Emperor  (Par.  xvii.  82 ;  xxx.  142-4).  Henry 
arrived  before  Florence  in  September  (1312) ; 
but  in  October  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  and  retire  to  Pisa,  whence  in  the  summer 
of  the  next  year  he  set  out  with  the  intention 
of  reducing  Naples.  On  his  way  south  he 
was  seized  with  illness,  and  on  August  24, 
131 3,  he  expired  at  Buonconvento  near  Siena. 
His  somewhat  sudden  death,  which  was  pro- 
bably due  to  a  malarious  fever  contracted  at 
Rome,  was  currently  ascribed  to  poison  ad- 
ministered by  a  Dominican  monk  m  the  con- 
secrated wafer.  The  Emperor's  body  was 
taken  to  Pisa  and  interred  in  the  Cathedral, 
where  a  monument  (removed  in  1830  to  the 
Campo  Santo),  ascribed  to  Giovanni  Pisano, 
was  erected  to  him. 

The  intelligence  of  Henry's  death,  which 
was  a  crushing  blow  for  D.  and  the  Ghi- 
bellines,  was  received  with  unbounded  joy  by 
their  opponents,  as  is  testified  by  the  following 
letter  addressed  by  the  Signoria  of  Florence  to 
their  allies  a  few  days  after  the  event : — 

*  To  you  our  faithful  brethren,  with  the  greatest 
rejoicing  in  the  world  we  announce  by  these 
presents  the  blessed  news,  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  looking  down  from  on  high  as  well  to  the 
necessities  of  ourselves,  and  other  true  and  faithful 
Christians,  the  devoted  sen-ants  of  Holy  Mother 
Church,  as  to  those  of  His  own  Cause,  has  vouch- 
safed to  us.  To  wit,  that  the  most  savage  tyrant, 
Henry,  late  Count  of  Luxemburg,  whom  the 
rebellious  persecutors  from  old  time  of  said  Mother 
Church,  namely  the  Ghibellines,  the  treacherous 
foes  of  you  and  of  ourselves,  called  King  of  the 
Romans,  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  who 
under  cover  of  the  Empire  had  already  consumed 
and  laid  waste  no  small  part  of  the  Provinces  of 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  ended  his  life  on  Friday 
last,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  this  month  [of 
August],  in  the  territory  of  Buonconvento.  Know 
further  that  the  Aretines  and  the  Ghibelline  Conti 
Guidi  have  retired  themselves  towards  Arezzo, 
and  the  Pisans  and  Germans  towards  Pisa  taking 
his  body,  and  all  the  Ghibellines  who  were  with 
him  have  taken  refuge  in  the  strongholds  of  their 
allies  in  the  neighbourhood. .  .  .  We  beseech  you, 
therefore,  dear  brethren,  to  rejoice  with  ourselves 
over  so  great  and  fortunate  accidents.* 

(See  Del  Lungo :  Ditto  Compagni^  i.  607-38.) 

Of  Henry  VII,  the  ideal  sovereign  of  D.'s 
De  Monarckia^  the  Guelf  Villani  says : — 

'Arrigo  conte  di  Luzimborgo  fu  savio  e  giusto 
e  grazioso,  prodc  e  sicuro  in  arme,  onesto  e 
cattolico  ;  e  di  piccolo  stato  che  fosse  per  suo 
lignaggio,  fii  di  magnanimo  cuore,  temuto  e  ridot- 
tato;  e  se  fosse  vivuto  piu  lungamente  avrebbe 
latte  grandissime  cose.  Questi  fu  eletto  a  im- 
peradore  .  .  .  e  incontanente  ch'ebbc  la  confer- 
mazione  dal  papa,  si  fece  coronare  in  Alamagna 
a  re;   e  poi  tutte  Ic  discordie  de*  baroni  della 


Magna  pacified,  con  sollecito  intendimento  di 
venire  a  Roma  per  la  corona  imperiale,  e  per 
pacificare  Italia  delle  diverse  discordie  e  guerre 
che  v'erano,  e  poi  di  seguire  il  passaggio  oltre- 
mare  in  racquistare  la  terra  santa,  se  Die  gUel' 
avesse  conceduto.'  (ix.  i.)  .  .  .  'Questa  somma 
virtude  ebbe  in  s^,  che  mai  per  a wersita  quasi  non 
si  turb6,  n^  per  prosperity  ch'  avesse  non  si  vana- 
glori6.'     i^ix.  49.) 

After  giving  a  detailed  account  (ix.  I-52)  of 
the  Emperor's  doings  in  Italy,  Villani  excuses 
himself  for  having  devoted  so  much  space  to 
them  on  the  twofold  ground  of  the  universal 
interest  they  excited  and  of  the  great  future 
that  seemed  in  store  for  Henry  himself: — 

<  Non  si  maravigli  chi  legge,  perch^  per  noi  ^ 
continuata  la  sua  storia  sanza  raccontare  altre  cose 
e  avvenimenti  d* Italia  e  d  altre  provincie  e  reami ; 
per  due  cose,  Tuna,  perch^  tutti  i  cristiani,  ed 
eziandio  i  Greci  e*  Saraceni,  guardavano  al  sue 
andamento  e  fortuna,  e  per  cagione  di  ci6  poche  no- 
vita  notabili  erano  in  nulla  parte  altrove ;  raltim^ 
per  le  diverse  e  \'arie  grandi  fortune  che  grin- 
corsono  in  si  piccolo  tempo  ch'  egli  visse,  che 
di  certo  si  credea  per  gli  savi,  che  se  la  sua 
morte  non  fosse  stata  si  prossimana,  al  signore  di 
tanto  valore  e  di  si  grandi  imprese  com'  era  egli, 
avrebbe  vinto  il  Regno  e  toltolo  al  re  Ruberto, 
che  piccolo  apparecchiamento  avea  al  riparo  sue 
.  .  .  e  appresso  s*  avesse  vinto  il  Regno  come  s*av- 
visava,  assai  gli  era  leggiere  di  vincere  tutta  Italia, 
e  deir altre  provincie  assai.*   (ix.  53.) 

Dino  Compagni  speaks  of  him  in  similar 
terms  of  praise  : — 

'Non  avendo  la  Chiesa  braccio  n^  difenditore, 
pensorono  il  papa  e  i  suoi  cardinal!  fare  uno  im- 
peradore,  uomo  che  fusse  giusto,  savio  e  potente, 
figliuolo  di  santa  Chiesa,  amatore  della  fede.  £ 
andavano  cercando  chi  di  tanto  onore  fusse  degno : 
e  trovorono  uno  che  in  Corte  era  assai  dimorato, 
uomo  savio,  di  nobile  sangue,  giusto  e  famoso,  di 
gran  lealta,  pro*  d'arme  e  di  nobile  schiatta,  uomo 
di  grande  ingegno  e  di  grande  temperanza ;  ci6  h 
Arrigo  conte  di  Luzinborgo  di  Val  di  Reno  della 
Magna,  d*etii  d*anni  xl,  mezzano  di  persona,  bd 
parlatore,  e  ben  fazionato,  uno  poco  guerdc' 
(iii.  33.) 

Arrigo  3],  the  Emperor  Henry  II,  1009- 
1024;  referred  to  as  lo  ImpercLdore^  how  he 
was  answered  from  the  Psalms  by  a  priest  at 
whom  he  had  scoffed  on  account  of  his  ugli- 
ness, Conv.  iii.  4"^^-*''.  Scolari  gives  the 
anecdote  here  alluded  to  by  D.  from  the 
Historia  Varia  of  Lodovico  Domenichi : — 

*The  Emperor  Henry,  whose  reign  began  in 
looa,  hearing  mass  one  day  said  by  a  very  de- 
formed priest,  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the  sight  of 
a  man  so  ugly  and  so  different  from  other  men. 
But  the  priest  being  truly  a  man  of  God,  the 
£mperor*s  thought  was  revealed  to  him,  and  he 
said  to  him  :  '*  Know  that  the  Lord  God  made  us 
and  not  we  ourselves  **  {Psalm  c  3).' 

Arrigo  ^],  Prince  Henry  of  England,  second 
son  (William,  the  first-bom,  having  died  in 
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childhood^  of  Henry  H.bom  1155,  died  1183. 
Owing  to  ihe  tact  that  he  was  twice  crowned 
during  his  fathcr*s  lifcdmc  (at  Westminster  in 
1170,  and  at  Winchester  in  1172)  he  was  com- 
monty  known  at  home  and  abroad  as  the 
Young  King-  Shortly  after  his  second  corona- 
tion he  went  over  with  his  brothers  Geoffrey 
and  Richard  to  the  French  court,  and  from 
lhere>  backed  by  his  mother  Queen  Eleanor, 
and  by  Louis  V II  (whose  daughter  Margaret 
he  had  married  in  1 1 70),  he  demanded  from 
Henry  II  that  either  England  or  Normandy 
^ould  be  handed  over  to  him.  The  refusal 
of  this  demand  was  made  the  occasion  of  open 
hostilities^  which  were  carried  on  at  intervals 
for  nearly  ten  years,  and  were  tinaily  ter- 
minated by  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  of  fever 
at  Mattel  in  Pcrigord  (on  the  N,  boundary  of 
the  modem  department  of  Lot),  June  1 1/1185. 

D.  mentions  Henr>'  by  his  title  of  the  Young 
King  in  connexion  with  the  troubadour  Uer- 
tran  de  Bom,  who  describes  himself  (in  Bolgia 
^ol  Circle  VII I  of  H ell j  as  *  quelli  Che  diedi 
ii  re  giovanc  i  mai  conforti/  Inf.  xxviii.  134-5 
[Bertram  dal  Bomlo]. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  historically  of  the 
Mft  played  by  Bertran  in  abetting  the  Young 
King  in  his  rebellion  against  his  father;  nor 
do  IJenran's  own  poems  throw  much  light 
upon  the  subject.  D/s  authority  for  the  state- 
ment which  be  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Bertran 
(*  lo  feci  il  padre  e  il  figiio  in  s6  ribelli/  Inf. 
aorvilL  156)  was  the  old  Provencal  biography 
0I  tlie  troubadour,  in  which  it  is  explicitly 
mcmsoned  that  B.  set  father  and  son  at 
variajice^  until  the  strife  was  ended  by  the 
death  of  ihe  latter  ;— 

*Eji  Bertran!!  dc  Bom  fctj  mc*cl«r  lo  puire  el 
Mt  d*£nf  btcrra  Un  cnlml  j0vcs  rcis  fo  mortt  d*un 
Cilnl  en  uti  chastel  d>n  Briiran  ,  ,  ,  Tott  temfe 
woUa  qy*iUi  ague»en  gucrra  enscms,  lo  paire  el 
§ibm  elh  Crftire,  I' us  11  b  rautrc/ 

After  the  death  of  the  Young  Kin^,  Bertran 
mHi  a  cekbnttcd  //tiJ»A  or  lament  upon  himi 
Iwiiianhig :— 

*8l  iftU  li  dol  dli  plof  c:lK  raArnmen 
R  Itti  didun  «th  das  vib  chmiUrirt 
4i<u>  ..At  «««c  null  rn  fist  li^lt  doleii 
•.■tfm^  mmMtumn  lot  tcnfitt 
■  mart  dd  joy*  tvi  EakIvii** 
[  i^  aiHl  bftlimf«B  VKf 

T  ^tin  Md  iMut  ukI  Ml  I 
it*  wtMid  vt  mimrr  mmn  >■  > 

BMlde  the  deallt  of  the  Voaof  EogXnh  Kkngri 

A  yM4  pictiifv  of  the  life  of  the  Young 
Kh^f  iviio  was  universally  belaved  for  his 
mmomoBtM  and  generosity,  is  given  in  the 
0.  F*  poem  (written  circ  1225)  on  William 
Ihe  Marshall  (rt^eot  of  England  during  the 
f^r  yeftrs  o(  Henry   UTs    retgn),   in 

wii  represented  as  constantly  engaged 

te  toiutianieiits  and  in  dispensing  Ui^este.  It 
it  rtnuu-kable  that  iQ  ^^^  poem  Benmn  de 
BofBf  »JiOie  friendsliip  ^'*^  ^*»«  pnnct  it  luch 


a  marked  feature  in  the  old  Proven^  bio- 
graphy, is  not  so  much  as  mentioned. 

VValter  Map,  who  was  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  gives  the  following  description  of 
Prince  Henry *s  person  and  Aaractcr  in  the 
ZV  jVu£is  Cwnti// «w,  comparing  him  to  Absa- 
lom, just  as  D.  compares  Bertran  to  Abith- 
opbel  : — 

*  Decessit  Henricus  rex  junior,  nostri  lillus 
Hcnrici  re^a,  cui  nemo  hodie  par  est  .  .  .  anno 
&uac  nativitatis  .axvii**.,  vir  novae  adinventionis  in 
armis,  qui  milttiam  fere  sopitam  eacitavrt,  et  ad 
summuin  usque  perduxiL  Ejus  possumus  virtutea 
qui  eum  vidtmos,  ipstus  amici  et  familiancs,  et 
gjatias  dcscribcre.  Spcciosus  erat  prae  caetrrts 
stature  ct  facte,  bcatissimus  cloqucntui  et  oflabili- 
tate,  hominum  amore.  gratia,  et  favorc  fclicissiinua, 
persuasione  in  tantum  trflicax  ut  fere  omnes  patris 
sui  fidclcs  in  ipsum  insurgcre  fcfcUeriL  Absalon 
eum  si  non  major  hie  vrro  fuit«  cam  pa  rare  possts ; 
ille  unum  habuit  Architophcl,  hie  inult<»«  ,  ,  .  Qui 
quod  dives  quod  gcncro&us,  quod  amabilis,  quod 
(acundua,  quod  pulcher^  quod  strenuus,  quod  omnj- 
modis  gcncrosus,  quad  paulo  miiiorangellLs,  tolum 
convcrtit  in  sintstram,  et  perversa  felicitate  fortis* 
simua  tam  infrunito  fkctus  est  animo  parricida,  ut 
in  summis  dcsideriia  mortem  ejus  posuerit  .  .  , 
Nihil  impcnetratum  Hquiv  omncm  LapUlum  movit« 
totum  focdavit  proditiooibus  orbcm,  prodijEntlis 
prtxlitor  ipse  prodijfusquc  tnaJorum,  fon«  scelcrum 
seienisj^imus,  appetibilis  nequitiae  fome*,  pulchcr- 
rima  peccati  regia,  cujus  erat  rejnum  amc»enia- 
simum,  Ut sciatis  quomodo  creator  fuerit  haereseos 
proditorum  :  pater  suus  totuoi  sibi  »cdaveret  ad 
paccm  mundum,  lam  ca  atienia  quam  ex  tuis:  hie 
autcm  rumpj  focdcni  ferdljl,  et  in  re^m  padficuiB 
contra  juramcnta  juratorum  arma  coegit,  perjurus 
ipse  patri,  me  vidente,  muUoctcni,  frequetia  ei 
ponebat  scandatutHf  victu»quc  redibat  co  temper 
ad  drliciji  prt»clivior  quo  aerurius  advcrtebat  sibi 
vcniam  non  pc^sse  negari,  Nullaa  unquam  meniit 
iras  quas  non  poaset  primia  pkcare  lachr/mia,' 
(Distinc.  iv.  i.) 

For  re^itnttne  (Inf.  xxviiL  IJ5)  the  majority 
of  MSS*  and  early  cdd.  read  r*  Ciavamm, 
which  is  altiioat  certainly  the  result  of  a 
copyist's  cm>r.  Even  if  1).  was  ignorant  of 
Pnnce  Henry's  name  he  was  famihar  with  his 
title  of  the  Young  King  from  the  jwems  ot  Bef* 
tran  dc  Bom,  in  which  the  prince  is  continually 
referred  lo  as  *  lo  rcys  jovos  '  \  and  he  was 
well  known  in  Italy  by  this  title,  as  is  evident 
from  the  references  to  him  as  *  il  re  giovane  ' 
in  the  Cento  Novelle  Antichc  (Nov.  xxiu,  xxiv, 
itxxiv,  adviii,  ed.  Biagi),  and  In  ViUani,  who 
says:— 

*0opo  Slefano  regno  (in  Inghilterra)  un  altro 
Ar^«»"  ^1  ^fuale  ehbe  due  flahuoh,  U  re  Giovanc  « 
I  :do    Quealo re Ciovanelb  11  piU corteM 

f^  t  mondo,  e  ebbe  (uerra  col  padre  per 

indcftjji  d'alcuno  suo  baroae^  na  poco  vivette,  e  dk 
lui  non  rimase  reda :  dopo  il  re  Glovajie  rcgad  U  re 
Ricciardo/    ,  v,  4.; 

(See  Acad€my^  April  31»  1SS8;  and  Moore, 
Tixiu^  CriUasm^  pp.  544^5'*^ 
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Arrigo  5],  the  Emperor  Henry  VI  (1190- 
I197),  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  referred 
to  by  Piccarda  Donati  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Moon)  as  //  secondo  vento  di  Soave  (i.  e.  the 
second  Emperor  of  the  Swabian  or  Hohen- 
staiifen  line),  Par.  iii.  119.  Henry  VI  was 
actually  the  third  Emperor  of  his  line,  but  his 
great-uncle  Conrad  III  (1138-1152)  was  never 
crowned  at  Rome,  and  never  assumed  the 
title  of  Emperor  [Hohenstaufbn :  Table 
vii].  Henry  is  here  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  his  wife  Constance,  the  daughter  of 
Roger  of  Sicily,  in  whose  right  their  son 
Frederick,  afterwards  Emperor  as  Frederick 
II,  became  King  of  Sicily  [Cioilia :  Fe- 
dcorioo  ^J.  Henry  married  Constance  in  1 185, 
when  he  was  22  and  she  32 ;  but  it  was  not 
until  nine  years  later  that  Frederick  was  bom 
(Dec  1 194).  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to 
suspicions  among  the  Sicilians,  which  were 
only  allayed  by  the  exposure  of  Constance  to 
the  inspection  of  any  female  who  chose  to 
visit  her.    Villani  says  : — 

'Troviamo  quando  la  'mperadrice  Costanza  era 
grossa  di  Federigo,  s'avea  sospetto  in  Cicilia  e 
per  tutto  il  reame  di  Puglia,  che  .  .  .  potesse  esser 
grossa  ;  per  la  qual  cosa  quando  vcnne  a  partorire 
fece  tendere  uno  padiglione  in  su  la  piazza  di 
Palermo,  c  mandd  bando,  che  qual  donna  volessc 
v*  andasse  a  vederla,  e  molte  ve  n'  andaroao  e 
vidono,  e  per6  cess6  il  sospetto.'   (v.  16.) 

D.  accepts  the  current  tradition  that  Con- 
stance, before  her  marriage  with  Henry  VI, 
had  been  a  nun,  and  that  she  was  against  her 
will,  when  she  was  over  fifty,  taken  from  the 
convent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  and 
married  to  the  Emperor  in  order  to  exclude 
Tancred  from  the  succession.    [CoBtansa  ^.] 

Arrigo  ®],  Prince  Henry  *  of  Almain,'  son 
of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  King  of  the 
Romans,  nephew  of  Henry  III  of  England. 
He  was  stabbed  in  1271  by  his  cousin  Guy  de 
Montfort  (son  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and 
Eleanor,  sister  of  Henry  III)  in  the  church  of 
San  Silvestro  at  Viterbo,  according  to  the 
popular  belief,  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation 
of  the  Host  His  body  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land and  interred  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  at 
Hayles  in  Gloucestershire,  which  had  been 
built  by  his  father.  The  heart  was  enclosed 
in  a  gold  casket  and  placed,  according  to 
Villani,  on  a  pillar  on  London  Bridge  : — 

'  In  una  coppa  d'oro  .  .  .  in  su  una  colonna  in 
capo  del  ponte  di  Londra  sopra  *1  fiume  di  Tamigi, 
per  memoria  agl'Inghilesi  deU'oltraggio  ricevuto.* 
(vii.  39.) 

Benvenuto,  however,  states  that  it  was 
placed  in  the  hand  of  a  statue  of  the  prince  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  inscription : 
'Cor  gladio  scissum  do  cui  consanguineus 
sum,'  i.  e.  my  heart,  which  was  pierced  by  the 


sword,  I  give  to  my  cousin  (Edward,  as  an 
appeal  for  vengeance). 

D.  alludes  to  the  crime  in  connexion  with 
the  murderer.  Inf.  xii.  ii9-2Gt  It  was  prob- 
ably a  misunderstanding  of  his  expression,  Lo 
cor  che  in  sul  Tamigi  ancor  si  cola  (v.  Iio), 
'the  heart  which  is  yet  honoured  on  the 
Thames,'  i.  e.  in  London,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  the  heart  was  placed  on  a 
bridge  over  the  river.  (Quido  di  Monftnrte : 
Table  x.] 

Arrigo  "^l,  Enrique  I  (Henry),  sumamed  the 
Fat,  King  of  Navarre,  1270- 1274  ;  he  was  the 
son  of  Thibaut  I,  and  younger  brother  of 
Thibaut  II,  whom  he  succeeded ;  his  daughter 

{nana  or  Joan  married  Philip  the  Fair,  son  of 
^hilip  III  of  France,  and  their  son,  Louis  X, 
was  the  first  sovereign  of  the  united  kingdoms 
of  France  and  Navarre.  [Navarra :  Table 
viii :  Table  ziiL] 

D.  places  Henry  in  the  valley  of  flowers  in 
Antepurgatory,  where  he  is  represented  as 
seated  dose  to  Philip  III  of  France,  with  his 
face  resting  on  his  hand ;  Sordello  points  him 
out  as  colui  eke  ha  si  benigno  aspetto^  and  refers 
to  Philip  and  him  as  padre  e  suocero  del  mal 
di  Franciaj  i.e.  father  and  father-in-law  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  whose  evil  doings  they  are 
bewailing,  Henry  by  sighing,  PhiUp  by  beat- 
ing his  breast,  Purg.  vii.  103-11.  [-^J^^Upur- 
gatorio:  Filippo^ :  Filippo^.] 

Henry  died,  smothered  in  his  own  fat,  at 
Pampelona  in  1274.  According  to  an  audio- 
rity  quoted  by  Philaletbes  he  was  '  benigno ' 
in  outward  appearance  only  : — 

'  II  fut  sumomm^  le  gros  k  cause  qu*il  ^tait 
ezcessivement  g^s  et  gras.  £t  combien  que  la 
commune  opinion  soit,  que  les  hommes  gras  sent 
volontiers  de  douce  et  benigne  nature,  si  est  ce 
que  celui  fut  fort  aspre.' 

Arrigo®],  Henry  II  of  Lusignan,  King  of 
Cyprus,  1285-1324;  referred  to  by  the  Eagle 
in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter,  in  allusion  to  his 
sensuality  and  misgovernment  (with  a  refer- 
ence also  perhaps  to  the  lion  on  his  shield) , 
as  ia  bestia  di  Nicosia  e  di  Famagosta^  Par. 
xuc.  146-7.    [Cipri:  Famagosta.] 

D.  here  alludes  to  the  sufferings  of  Cypms 
under  the  unsettled  rule  of  the  house  of 
Lusignan.  Hugh  III  of  Antioch,  King  of 
Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  who  derived  the  Lusig- 
nan title  from  his  mother,  died  in  1284,  leaving 
several  dissolute  sons.  The  eldest  of  these, 
John,  succeeded,  but  died  within  a  year,  his 
death  being  attributed  to  poison  administered 
by  his  brother  Henry.  The  latter,  second  son 
of  Hugh,  a  prince  of  feeble  character  and 
constitution,  assumed  the  government  in  1285, 
under  the  title  of  Henry  11.  Six  years  later 
(1291),  Acre,  the  last  possession  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  Holy  Land,  having  been  omtured 
by  the  Saracens  (Inf.  xx\'ii.  89),  Henry  collected 
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A  forc«  with  the  object  of  attempting  lis  re- 
conqucstt  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  his 
younger  brother  Amalric  or  Amaur>\  Prince  of 
Tyre.  The  failure  of  this  expedition,  and  the 
unpunished  depredations  of  some  Geni-tese 
galleys  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  gave  Amalric 
a  pretext  for  declaring  his  brother  incapable 
of  governing.  Having  got  himself  appointed 
governor  of  the  island  by  the  supreme  council 
(I307t,  Amalric  kept  Henry  virtually  a  prisoner 
and  assumed  all  the  power  into  his  own  hands, 
BefotiCt  however,  he  could  finally  make  himself 
master  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  assassinated 
by  one  of  his  own  adherents  (13JO).  On  his 
death,  his  younger  brother^  Cam  men  no,  at- 
tempted to  seize  the  throne ;  but  Henr>'*s 
following  demanded  the  rcstoralion  of  the 
rightful  king,  who  resumed  the  government, 
a^  retained  it  until  his  death  in  1324* 
[Table  v.] 

Arrigo  dlnghilterra,  Hcnr>'  III,  King 
of  England,  1216-1372;  succeeded  his  father 
John  at  the  age  of  10  and  reigned  for  $6  years; 
he  married  Eleanor,  second  daughter  of  Ray- 
mond Bcrenger  IV,  Couiil  of  Provence,  whose 
\*ounger  daughter,  Saniia^  married  Henr)'*5 
brother,  Richard  of  CorowalL  [Berlinghieri : 
Table  zi.] 

D.  places  Henry  in  the  valley  of  flowers  in 
Antepurgatory,  among  the  pnnces  who  nc- 
gtecicd  to  repent,  Turg.  vn*  130-2;  he  is 
represented  as  seated  atone  (v,  131),  probably 
at  being  unconnected  with  the  Empire  (com- 
pare the  Mmilar  position  in  Hell  of  Guy  dc 
Vtontfort,  Inf.  xii.  118,  and  of  Saladin,  Inf  iv, 
129)  ( Antipurgatorio),  D,  speaks  of  him  as 
•il  re  dclk  scmplioe  vita*  (ta  130);  and  says 
(f^.  133)  that  he  was  more  fortunate  in  his  issue 
than  were  Peter  Ul  of  Aragon  or  Charles  I  of 
Aiijou,  thus  praifiing  by  implication  his  son, 
Eotrmrd  I  [ISdoardo  i]* 

V9lini,  who  makes  Henry  the  son  of  Richard 
Ccztxr  dc  Lion  (in  which  error  he  is  followed 
by  Bcnvenuto),  describes  him  as  ^sempUce 
nomo  e  di  buona  f^  e  di  poco  valore '  (v.  4K 
and  *uomo  di  semplice  vita,  sicch^  i  baront 


Vi 


1  per  nienle   i  vii.  39).    H  ume  speaks  of 


kin  is  having  been  Vnoted  for  his  piety  and 
dmockm,  and  for  his  regular  attendance  at 
fttbltc  worship/  Matthew  of  Westminster,  in 
reoordtng  his  deaths  says  :  — 

'QuaDtae  fuerat  innocentiac,  quantae  patientiae, 
■oaatacque  devotlonls  id  obaequio  Salvntoris, 
PtBiiiim  novit,  et  qui  et  fidelUer  adhAeaerunt.' 

Henry  III  is  one  of  the  princes  mentioned 
(at  *ki  rejf  cngJcs')  by  Sordello  in  his  celc- 
btaled  lament  for  Blacau.  in  which  he  re- 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  for  their 
[Bordello.] 

^^riiO  Mftfiardif  gentleman  of  Bertinoro» 
by  Gmdo  del  Uuca  (in  Circle  H 


of  Purgatory),  along  with  Litio  da  Valbona, 
among  the  worthies  of  Romagna,  Purg.  xiv, 
97  [Liaio].  Little  is  known  of  Arrigo,  beyond 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Guido  del 
Duca  (d.  circ.  12291  ^^^  **^  ^^^^  Traversaro 
(d.  1235),  and  that  he  was  taken  prisoner 
with  the  latter  by  the  Facntines  in  1170. 
He  is  know^n  to  have  been  still  alive  in  1228, 
in  which  year  he  was  present  in  Ravenna  at 
the  nomination  of  Paolo  Traversaro  to  the 
procuratorship  of  the  city.  (See  Casini,  DaHi€ 
£  la  Roma^a,) 

The  Ottimo  Comento  says  of  him  :^ 

*  Fu  da  Brettinoro,  cavaHere  pieno  di  eortcsta 
c  d'onorc,  volentieri  misc  tavola^  don6  robe  c 
cava tl if  prcgid  li  valentuomini,  e  stta  vita  tutta  ftl 
data  a  lari^hexxa  cd  a  bdlo  viverc,* 

Benvcnato,  who  describes  him  as  *  vir  nobilis 
et  pmdens,'  says  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Guido 
del  Duca,  and  that  when  the  latter  died  he 
had  the  bench  on  which  they  used  to  sit 
together  sawn  in  two,  since  he  considered 
there  was  no  one  worthy  to  replace  Guido. 
[Guido  del  Buoa.] 

The  Nf  ainardi  (who  some  think  are  alluded 
to,  Purg.  xiv.  1 13),  as  a  family,  were  Ghibellinea 
and  adherents  of  the  Travcrsari,  One  Baldi- 
netto  de*  Mainardi  was  among  the  Ghibcllines 
who  were  expelled  from  Bcrtinoro  in  1295, 
But  some  of  them  took  the  opposite  side,  for, 
as  Philalethes  points  out,  the  son  of  an  Alber- 

fhetto  de*  Mainardi  was  kUlcd  with  the  Guelf 
linieri  da  Calboli  in  the  assault  on  Forll  tn 
1 396.    [BiiLier  da  Calboli.] 

Arrigucdp  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars),  together  with  the  Sizti,  as  ha\ing  held 
office  in  his  day,  Par*  Jtvi.  108.  The*e  two 
families  arc  frequently  mentioned  together  by 
Villani,  who  says  they  resided  in  the  'quar- 
ticrc  della  porta  del  Duomo*  (iv.  10);  they 
were  Guelfs  :— *  neJ  sesto  di  porte  del  Duomo 
furono  in  quegli  tempi  di  parte  guelfa  i  To- 
singhi,  gli  Arrigucci,  gli  Agli,  t  Stiii  *  (v.  39 ; 
vi.  33) ;  and  were  among  those  who  fled  from 
Florence  to  Lucca  after  the  great  Ghibelline 
victory  at  Montaperti  M,  79) ;  they  afterwards 
threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Bianchi  (viii*  39U 
Villani  records  that  one  Compafpo  degli 
Arrigucci  was  consul  in  Florence  in  II07 
(v.  22),  Dino  Compagni  states  that  it  was  hf 
the  help  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Arripicd 
that  Messer  MoniioritOp  the  Podcstii  of  F lor- 
enoe  who  was  imprisoned  for  his  complicity 
m  the  fraud  of  Niccola  Acciaiuoli  and  Baldo 
d'Aguglione  [Aooiaiuoli],  mmtged  to  tibct 
his  escape ; — 

*  H.  MonftoHto  fu  mcaao  in  prifioiie  .  • .  Foi  tl 
fuggl  di  prtgione,  pcrche  una  moflie  dl  tmo  dhgU 
Arrig\iccL  rhe  avca  il  marito  in  pHfkuie  dove  hii, 
Cece  fare  Itme  sorde  e  allri  £irri,  eo*  qttsD  npfPOOO 
le  prigiotUi  e  andoroosi  con  Dfo«'  (i*  19.) 
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According  to  the  Ottimo  Comento  both  the 
Arrigucci  and  the  Sizii  were  nearly  extinct 
in  D.'s  day. 

Arrio,  Arius,  the  originator  of  the  Arian 
heresy  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  not 
*one  substance,'  a  doctrine  which  theAthanasian 
creed  was  designed  to  controvert.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun)  mentions 
A.  together  with  Sabellius  as  conspicuous 
among  those  who  sought  to  distort  the  Scrip- 
tures, Par.  xiii.  127  [Sabellio].  (See  Aquinas, 
Contra  Gentiles^  iv.  6-8.)  Arius  was  presbyter 
of  Alexandria,  and  while  holding  that  position 
(circ.  A.  D.  ^18)  promulgated  his  heresy,  which 
consisted  m  the  doctrine  that  Christ  was 
a  created  being  inferior  to  God  the  Father 
in  nature  and  dignity,  though  the  first 
of  all  created  beings ;  and  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  God,  but  was  created  by  the 
power  of  the  Son.  This  doctrine,  which  was 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325, 

f gained  many  adherents  after  the  death  of  A. 
in  336),  including  several  Emperors,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  famous  Heterousian  and  Homo- 
ousian  controversy,  which  distracted  the  Church 
for  300  years. 
Ars  Nova.  \ATtt  Mrov&] 
An  PoStica,  the  Poetics  or  Art  of  Poetry 
of  Horace,  a  poem  in  hexameters,  the  subject 
of  which  is  a  discussion  of  dramatic  poetry ; 
quoted  by  D.  as  Poetria,  V.  N.  §  25»^  (A,  P. 
141-2);  Conv.  ii.  148'^  (A.P,70-i)\  Poeticiiy 
V.  E.  ii.  4^5,  where  Rajna  reads  Poetria 
(A,  P.  38-9) ;  Epist.  X.  10  (A,  P,  93-5).  Be- 
sides these  direct  quotations,  there  are  several 
reminiscences  of  the  Ars  Poetica  in  D.'s 
works;  thus  the  expression  *buono  Omero,' 
V.  N.  §  25^^"-,  is  evidently  borrowed  from  A. P. 
359  ('  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus  *) ; 
and  the  description  of  Democritus,  Conv.  iii. 
1474-6  :_- 

'  Dcmocrito,  della  propria  persona  non  cun^ndo, 
Tih  barba,  n^  capelli,  n6  unghie  si  togliea ' — 

is  doubtless  a  somewhat  confused  recollection 
of— 

'Ezcludit  sanos  Heliconc  poStas 
Democritns,  bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  carat, 
Non  barl>am  .  .  . 

Si  tribas  Anticyris  capnt  insanabile  nnnqaam 
Tonaori  Licmo  commiserit.*      {A.  P.  296-8,  300-1.) 

Also,  the  list  of  Roman  poets  given  by  Statins 
(addressing  Virgil)  in  Purgatory,  Purg.  xxii. 
97-8,  was  probably  suggested  by  A,P.  54- St  in 
combination  with  2  Epist.  i.  58-9.     [Orazio.] 

An  Vetus.    [Arte  Veccbia.] 

Arsen^.    [Arsanlt.] 

Arte  N(tova,  the  Ars  Nova,  or  Nova  Logica, 
name  given  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  certain 
dialectical  treatises  of  Aristotle;  coupled  by 
D.  with  the  Ars  Vetus,  Conv.  ii.  \\^^.  \Arte 
VeccAi&] 

Arte  Veccbia^    the    Ars   Vetus,    or   Vetus 


Logica,  name  given  in  the  Middle  Ages  to 
certain  dialectiod  treatises  of  Aristotle;  coupled 
with  the  Ars  Nova,  in  these  two  being  con- 
tained the  whole  science  of  Dialectics,  Conv. 
ii.  14103-6. 

According  to  Lambert  of  Auxerre  (circ  1250) 
the  Vetus  Logica  consisted  of  the  Praedica- 
menta  and  De  Interpretatione ;  and  the  Neva 
Logica  of  the  Analytica  Priora,  Afudytica 
Posteriora^  Topica,  and  Sophistici  Elencki\ — 

'  Tunc  quaeritur,  quae  sit  differentia  inter  logicun 
et  dyalecticam.  Ad  hoc  dicendum,  quod  logica, 
secundum  quod  est  ars  et  secundum  quod  est 
scientia,  securior  est  ad  dyalecticam.  Logica  enim 
scientia  est  de  omni  syllogismo  docens,  dyalectica 
de  syllogismo  dyalectico  solum  vel  apparent!  dya- 
lectico  .  .  .  Unde  logica  traditur  in  omnibus  libris 
log^cae,  qui  sunt  sex,  scilicet  liber  ProHUctuHem- 
iontm,  liber  Peryemienias  (^i.e.  de  Interpretatiomt\ 
qui  nunc  dicuntur  vetus  logica ;  liber  Priomm  (sc 
Analyticontm),  PosUriorum  (sc.  AnalyticorM9M\ 
Thopicorum  et  Elenchorum  (sc  Sophisti€orMtH\ 
qui  quatuor  dicuntur  nova  logica ;  dyalectica  vero 
traditur  in  libro  Thopicorum  et  Elenckontm  solum.' 
(Summa  Logicae^  apud  Prantl,  Gesckickie  dtr 
Logik,  Bd.  iil  p.  26,  n.  103.) 

These  terms  were  recognized  in  the  schools 
quite  at  the  beginning  of  Cent.  xiii.  A  statute 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  dated  A.D.  1215, 
runs : — 

'  Et  quod  legant  libros  Aristotelis  de  dialectica 
tam  vcteri  quam  nova  in  scholis  ordinarie  et  non 
nd  cursum.' 

Aegidius  Romanus  (d.  13 16)  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Ars  Vetus,  the  title  of  which 
is  *Expositio  in  artem  veterem,  videlicet  in 
Universalibus,  Praedicamentis,  Postpraedica- 
mentis,  Sex  Principiis  et  Periermenias '  [Sgi- 
dio-J.  Raymond  LuUy,  the  author  of  the 
Ars  Magna  (d.  1315),  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Logica  Nova. 

Artii,  Arthur,  mythical  king  of  Britain,  hero 
of  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table ;  he  was 
wedded  to  Guenever,  and  was  slain  by  the 
hand  of  his  son  Mordred.  Brunetto  Latino 
relates  that  after  the  death  of  Aeneas — 

*  Brutus  ses  freres  s'en  passa  en  une  terre  qui 
par  le  non  de  lui  fu  apel^  Bretaigne,  qui  or  est 
Angletcrre  clam^e ;  et  il  fu  Ii  commencemenz  des 
rois  de  la  Grant  Bretaigne,  et  de  ses  generadons 
nasqui  Ii  bons  rois  Artus,  de  cui  Ii  romant  parolent 
que  il  fu  rois  coronez  a  .cccc.lxxxiii.  anz  de  Tin- 
camation  Jhesu  Crist,  au  tens  que  Zeno  fu  empereres 
de  Rome,  et  regna  entor  .l.  anz.'   {Tresor,  L  35.) 

A.  is  mentioned  by  Camicione  de'  Pazzi  (in 
Caina),  who  says  that  Alessandro  and  Napo- 
leone  degli  Albcrti  were  even  worse  traitors  than 
him  '  who  had  his  breast  and  shadow  pierced 
with  one  self-same  blow  by  the  hand  of  Arthur/ 
i.  e.  A.'s  son,  the  traitor.  Sir  Mordred,  In£  xxxii. 
62  [Albert!].  The  incident  alluded  to  by  D.  is 
thus  narrated  in  the  O.  F.  romance  (MS.  Brit. 
Mus.  Add.  10294,  Cent,  idv)  ;— 
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'  Et  Mordret.  qui  bicn  voit  que  li  rois  ne  balot 
S*a  hn  non  ochire»  nel  refuse  pas,  ains  U  adrcce  la 
teste  del  ceval ;  et  li  rois,  qui  li  vient  al  plus  droit 
qu*il  puet,  le  fiert  de  toule  sa  force  si  durement 
qu*ii  li  ronl  Ics  mailles  del  hauberc,  et  li  met  parrtii 
Ic  cors  le  fer  de  son  glaive.  Si  dist  I'estoire 
qu  apres  Tcstors  del  glaive  passa  parmi  la  plaie 
uns  rais  de  soleil  si  apertcment  que  Girllet  le  vit. 
Dont  dl  del  pais  distrent  que  ce  avoit  fait  Nostre 
Sires  par  cores  qu'tl  avoit  a  lui/ 

[*And  Mordred,  who  saw  well  that  the  King 
was  minded  only  to  slay  him^  avoided  him  not» 
but  turned  his  liorsc^s  head  to  him ;  and  the  King, 
who  came  at  him  as  straight  as  he  might,  smote 
him  with  all  his  strength  so  sorely  that  he  bui-st 
the  mail  of  his  hauberk  and  thrust  the  iron  of  his 
lance  through  the  midst  of  his  body.  And  the  story 
says  that  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  lance  there 
passed  through  the  wound  a  ray  of  sun  so  raani- 
fcfttly  that  Girllet  saw  it.  Wherefore  they  of  the 
country  said  that  this  Imd  our  Lord  done  because 
of  his  wrath  against  him.'j 

The  following  account  of  Sir  Mordred 's 
treachery  is  taken  from  Caxton's  Malor>''s 
Merit  Dart /t UK  (It  will  be  noted  that  Malory 
omits  the  detail  alluded  to  by  D,) — King 
Arthuri  being  obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom  m 
order  to  make  war  upon  Sir  Lancelot,  appoints 
Sir  Mordred  regent  during  his  absence  :— 

*Kynge  Arthur  and  syr  Gawayne  made  a  grete 
hoost  rcdy  to  the  nombre  of  thre  score  thousand, 
and  al  thynge  was  made  rcdy  for  their  shyppyng 
to  passe  over  the  sec ;    and  so  they  shypped  at 
Cardyf,  and  kyngc  Arthur  made  sir  Mordred  chyef 
ruler   of  alle   Englond,   and   also   he   put  quene 
Guenev*er  under  his  governauncci  by  cause  syr 
Mordred  was  kynge  Arthur's  sone  he  gaf  hym  the 
rule  of  his  land  and  of  his  wyf ;  and  soo  the  kynge 
passed  the  see  and  landed  upon  syr  Launcelot  s 
jandes.  ...  As   syr   Mordred  was   rolar   of  alle 
Englond  he  dyd  do  make  letters  as  though  that 
they  came  from  beyonde  the  see^  and  the  letters 
spccefyed  that  kynge  Arthur  was  slayn  in  bataylle 
wyth  syr  Launcelot.   Wherfore  syr  Mordred  made 
a  partem ente,  and  called  the  lordcs  tog>'der,  and 
there  he  made  them  to  chese  hym  kyng,  and  soo 
wfas  he  crowned  at  Caunterburye  .  .  .  and  after- 
ward he  drcwc  hym  unto  Wynchestcrp  and  there 
he  took  the  Quene  Gucnever  and  sayd  playnly 
that  he  woldc  wcdde  hyr  which  w^as  his  unkyls 
wyf  and  his  fader's  wyf»  ,  ,  .  1  ban  came  worde  to 
syr  Mordred   that  kyng  Arthur  had  araysed  the 
ayegc  for  syr  Launcelot  and  he  was  comyng  home- 
i»i«l  wyth  a  grete  hoost  to  be  avenged  upon  syr 
Jlordred  .  .  .and  soo  syr  Mordred  drewe  WMth 
M  grete  hoost  to  Dover,  for  there  he  herd  saye  that 
3ir  Arthur  wold  arryve,  and  soo  he  thoughte  to 
bete  his  owne  fader  from  his  landcs.  , .  ,  And  soo 
^u  sire  Mordred  wat  at  Dover  with  his  host  there 
crnanie  kyng  Arthur  with  a  grete  navye  of  shyppes 
^Lnd  galeyes  and  carry ks,  and  there  was  syr  Mor- 
dred rcdy  awaytynge  npon  his  londagc  to  Icltc 
liXsi  owne  (ader  to  lande  up  the  lande  that  he  was 
B^jrng  over.  .  .  .  Than  were  they  condesended  that 
UryrmS  Arthure  and  syr   Mordred   shold  mete  be- 
^^/^:3Cic   bothc   theyr  hoostes.    ,  ,  ,  Thenne   was 
^\yrm^  Arthure  ware   where  syr   Mordred   lenyd 


upon  his  swerde.  .  .  .  Now  gyve  me  my  spcrc, 
sayd  Arthur^  for  yonder  \  have  cspyed  the  traytour 
that  alle  thys  woo  hath  wrought.  .  ,  .  Thenne  the 
kyng  gate  hys  spere  in  bothe  his  handes  and  ranne 
toward  syr  Mordred,  cryeng,  tratour^  now  is  thy 
deth  day  come.  And  whan  syr  Mordred  herde  syr 
Arthur  he  ranne  untyl  hym  with  his  swerdc  drawen 
in  his  hande.  And  tlierc  kyng  Arthur  smote  syr 
Mordred  under  the  shclde  wyth  a  foyne  of  his 
spcr^:  thorughoute  the  body  more  than  a  fadom. 
And  whan  syr  Mordred  Icltc  that  he  had  hys 
dethes  wounde,  h^  thryst  hym  self  wyth  the 
myght  that  he  had  np  to  thirbur  of  kynge  Arthur's 
spere.  And  right  so  he  smote  his  fader  Arthur 
wyth  his  swerdc  hoi  den  in  bothe  his  handes  on 
the  syde  of  the  heed  that  the  swcrde  persyd  the 
helmet  and  the  brayne  panne,  and  thcrwythall  syr 
Mordred  fyl  starks  deed  to  the  erthe,*  ^Bk.  xjt.19 — 
Bk.  xd.  I,  a,  4.) 

Ben ve auto  gives  a  lengthy  account  of  King 
Arthur  :— 

*  Sicut  scribit  Gualtcrius  AngKcus  in  sua  chronica 
quae  britannica  vocatur^  in  qua  admiscct  multa 
falsa  veris  in  cxaltationcm  suae  region  is.* 

D.  mentions  A.  again  in  connexion  with  the 
Arthurian  romances,  *Arturi  regis  ambages 
pulcherrimae/  which  he  cites  as  examples  of 
prose  compositions  in  the  iangue  iVoiX^  V.  E, 
I,  \o^'^'^^  fLingua  Oii\  His  own  acquaint- 
ance with  them  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
besides  King  Arthur  and  Mordred,  he  mentions 
GallehaultHnf.  v.  137),  Gueoever  (Par.  xvi.  15), 
Lancelot  (Inf,  v.  128;  Con  v.  iv*  28'^^),  and 
Tristan  (Inf.  v,  67). 

Arturus,  King  Arthur^  V.  E.  i,  10^^. 
[Artu.] 

ArzaniL,  the  Arsenal  at  Venice,  Inf,  xxi.  7. 
That  mentioned  by  D.  is  the  old  one  which 
was  built  in  1104,  and  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  in  Europe.  It  was  en- 
closed within  high  walls  surmounted  by  battle- 
ments and  towers.  At  the  beginning  of  Cent,  xiv 
it  was  considerably  enlarged^  and  in  1337  a  new 
Arsenal  was  built ;  but  parts  of  the  old  one  are 
still  in  existence,     [Vinegia*] 

Ascanio,  A s can i us,  son  of  Aeneas  and 
Creusa ;  mentioned,  as  having  been  trained  in 
arms  in  Sicilyi  Conv,  iv.  26  ^*^^  (ref.  to  Atn,  v, 
545-603 1 ;  as  son  of  Creusa,  Mon.  ii.  5100^ 
where  D.  quotes  Aen.  \\\,  339-40*  with  the 
interpolated  hemistich :  *  peperit  fumantc  {var, 
florcnte)  Creusa*;  his  personation  by  Cupid  is 
alluded  to,  Par.  viii,  9  [Cupido] ;  the  Emperor 
Henry  Vll's  son  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  a 
second  Ascanius,  Epist.  vii,  5  [Johannes-], 

Ascanius,  son  of  Aeneas,  Mon.  li,  3'^^^; 
Epist.  vii,  5.    [Aftonnio.] 

Ascesi,  the  modern  Assisi^  town  of  Central 
Italy,  in  N*  E.  of  Umbria,  on  the  road  between 
Perugia  and  Foligno,  celebrated  as  the  birth' 
place  of  St.  Francis  [Franoe«ao^\",  twesLXkwisA 
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by  St  Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun),  who  says  it  should  be  named,  not  Ascesi 
(*  I  rose '),  but  rather  Oriente^  as  having  been 
the  birthplace  of  *a  Sun,'  i.e.  St.  Francis, 
Par.  xi.  49-54.  This  conceit  was  perhaps 
borrowed  from  St.  Bonaventura,  who  in  his 
life  of  St.  F.  applies  to  him  the  words  of 
Rev,  vii.  2 :  *  I  saw  another  angel  ascending 
from  the  East '  (*  Vidi  alterum  angelum  ascen- 
dentem  ab  ortu  solis  *) ;  or  from  the  opening 
words  of  the  abridgement  of  the  life  by  Tom- 
maso  da  Celano :  '  Quasi  sol  oriens  in  mundo 
beatus  Franciscus  vita,  doctrina  et  miraculis 
daruit' 

The  situation  of  A.,  which  stands  on  the 
S.W.  slope  of  Monte  Subasio,  between  the 
streams  Tupino  (on  the  £.)  and  Chiassi  (on 
the  W.),  is  described  Par.  xi.  43-8  [Chiassi  - : 
Subasio]. 

AsdanOy  small  town  in  Tuscany,  on  the 
Ombrone,  about  IJ  miles  S.E.  of  Siena; 
Caccia  d'Asciano  is  mentioned  by  Capocchio 
(in  Bolgia  10  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell)  among 
the  spendthrifts  of  Siena,  Inf.  xxix.  131.  [Ab- 
bagliato:  Brigata  Spendereooia :  Cacoia 
d'Asoiapg] 

Ascoli,  town  of  Central  Italy,  on  the  Tronto* 
in  the  S.  of  the  Marches  close  to  the  border  of 
the  Abruzzo ;  thought  by  some  to  be  the  place 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Cascibli  in  the 
dialectal   poem   quoted  V.  E.  i.  1 1^*.      [Ca- 

801611.] 

Asdente,  maestro  Benvcnuto,  nicknamed 
Asdente  (i.  e.  toothless),  a  shoemaker  of  Parma 
who  was  fsimed  as  a  prophet  and  soothsayer 
during  the  latter  half  of  Cent.  xiii. 

D.  places  him,  together  with  Guido  Bonatti, 
among  the  Soothsayers  in  Bolgia  4  of  Circle 
VIII  of  Hell  (Malebolge),  and  observes  that 
he  repents,  now  it  is  too  late,  that  he  did  not 
stick  to  his  own  trade,  Inf.  xx.  118-20  [Indo- 
vini] ;  referred  to,  as '  il  calzolaio  di  Parma,' 
as  an  instance  of  an  individual  who  would  be 
noble,  if  notoriety  constituted  nobility,  Conv. 
iv.  i6«5-7i. 

According  to  Benvenuto,  A  foretold  the 
defeat  of  Frederick  II  at  the  siege  of  Parma 
in  1248.  The  following  account  of  him  is 
given  in  the  chronicle  of  his  contemporary  and 
fellow-citizen,  Salimbene  of  Parma  (printed  by 
C.  E.  Norton  in  Report  XIV  of  American 
Dante  Society ) : — 

'His  diebus  erat  in  civitate  pannensi  quidam 
pauper  homo,  operans  de  opere  ccrdonico,  faciebat 
enim  subtellares,  punis  ct  simplex,  ac  timcns  Dcum, 
et  curialis,  idcst  urbanitatcm  habens,  et  illiteratus ; 
sed  illuminatum  valde  intellectum  habebat  in 
tantum  ut  intelligerct  scripturas  illonim  qui  de 
futuris  praedixenint.  scilicet  abbatis  Joach^^m, 
Herlini,  Methodii  ct  Sibillac,  Isaiac,  Jeremiae, 
Oseae,  Daniclis  ct  Apocalyi^sis,  nee  non  et 
Michaelis    Scoti,    qui    fuit    astrologus    Friderid 


secundi  Imperatoris  quondam.  £t  multa  audivi 
ab  CO,  quae  postea  evenenint,  videlicet  quod  Papa 
Nicolaus  tertius  in  mense  augusti  mori  debebat,  et 
quod  Papa  Marti nus  erat  futunis ;  et  multa  alia, 
quae  cxpectamus  viderc,  si  fuerit  vita  comes. . . .  Iste 
homo,  practer  proprium  nomen,  quod  est  magister 
Benvenutus,  communiter  appellatur  Asdenti,  idest 
absque  dentibus  per  contrarium,  quia  magnos  habet 
dentes  et  inordinatos,  et  loquelam  impeditam, 
tamen  bene  intelligit  et  bene  intelligitur.  In  capite 
pontis  moratur  in  Parma,  juxta  foveam  civitatis  et 
juxta  puteum,  per  stratam  quae  vadit  ad  burgum 
sancti  Domini.  ...  His  diebus  dominus  Opiio 
parmcnsis  episcopus  prophetam  parmensium,  qui 
dicitur  Asdenti,  invitavit  ad  prandium,  et  de  futuris 
diligentcr  quaesivit  ab  eo.  . .  .  Nee  est  aliter  iste 
propheta.  nisi  quia  illuminatum  intellectum  habet 
ad  intelligendum  dicta  omnium  qui  de  futuris 
aliquid  praedixenint  Et  est  curialis  homo  et 
humilis  et  familiaris.  et  sine  pompa  et  vanagloria  ; 
nee  aliquid  dicit  affirmando,  sed  dicit :  ita  videtnr 
mihi,  et  ita  intelligo  ego  istam  scripturam  ;  et  cum 
aliquis  Icgendo  coram  eo  aliquid  subtrahit,  statim 
percipit  et  dicit :  tu  decipis  me,  quia  aliquid 
dimisistL  Et  de  diversis  partibus  mundl  multi 
vcniunt  ad  ipsum  interrogandum.* 

Asia,  connexion  of  Aeneas  with  Asia  by 
descent  and  marriage,  Mon.  ii.  3«i-«»  M-*  (ref. 
to  Aen,  iii.  1-2)  [Snea] ;  subjected  by  Ninus, 
King  of  Assyria,  Mon.  ii.  9-3-8  [if  ino^] ;  over- 
run by  Vesogcs,  King  of  Egypt,  Mon.  ii.  9»*-« 
[Vesoges] ;  separated  from  Europe  by  the 
Hellespont,  Mon.  ii.  9*-"^  [EUesponto] ;  partly 
occupied  by  Greeks,  V.  E.  i.  8i»-2i  [OredJ. 

Aslanl,  Asiatics;  their  rejection  of  the 
proposition  that  the  imperial  authority  is  de* 
rived  from  the  Church,  Mon.  iii.  I4**. 

AsopO,  Asopus,  river  in  Boeotia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes ;  mentioned,  together 
with  the  Ismenus,  in  reference  to  the  crowds 
of  Thebans  who  used  to  throng  their  banks  at 
night  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Bacchus,  when  they 
needed  rain  for  their  vineyards,  PuTg.  xviii.91. 
D.  probably  had  in  mind  the  account  given  by 
Statius  in  the  Tkebatd  (\x.  434^0- 

Assalone.    [Absalone.] 

Assaracus,  King  of  Troy,  son  of  Tros, 
father  of  Capys,  grandfather  of  Anchises,  and 
great-grandfather  of  Aeneas;  mentioned  to 
prove  the  connexion  of  Aeneas  with  Asia, 
Mon.  ii.  3''=2  [EneaJ. 

Assiri,  Assyrians ;  their  flight  from  Bethulia 
after  the  death  of  Holofemes  y  Judith  xv.  1-3), 
Purg.  xii.  59  [Olofeme] ;  included  among  the 
examples  of  defeated  pride  portrayed  on  the 
ground  in  Circle  I  of  Purgatory,  Purg.  xii. 
c8-6o  [Superbi] ;  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Ninus,  Mon.  ii.  9-^  [Ifino^]. 

Assist.    [Ascesi.] 

Assuero,  Ahasuerus,  King  of  Persia, 'which 
reigned  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia'  (piob* 
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ably  identical  with  Xerxes)  ;  D,,  in  a  vision, 
sees  him,  together  with  Esther  and  Mordecai, 
witnessing  the  death  of  Haman,  Purg.  x\\u 
35-30  [Amano]* 

Assyrii,  Assyrians^  Mon,  ii.  9-^.    [AsBiii.] 

Astraea,  daughter  of  2^us  and  Themis; 
she  was  goddess  of  justice,  and  during  the 
Golden  Age  lived  among  mankind,  but  when 
the  wickedness  of  the  world  increased  she 
withdrew  to  heaven  and  took  her  place  among 
the  stars  as  the  constellation  Virgo,  She  is 
mentioned,  Mon,  i.  11*^ ;  Ejpist.  viil  7  ;  alluded 
to  as  giustisia^  Purg.  xxii.  71-2,  where  D. 
translates  Virgil's  lines : — 

•lam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeiint  Satnmia  r«gna. 
Jam  nova  piogi^i^  coelo  dcmiuitur  alio,' 

Atalantap  Boeotian  maiden,  daughter  of 
Schoenus,  celebrated  for  her  swiftness  of  foot; 
being  unwilling  to  marry,  she  declared  she 
would  accept  no  suitor  who  failed  to  outstrip 
her  in  runninj?.  Hippomenes  succeeded  by  the 
assistance  of  Venus,  who  gave  him  three  golden 
apples  which  he  dropped  in  the  course  of  the 
race;  A.  stopped  to  pick  them  up,  and  thus 
enabled  H  tppomenes  to  pass  her  and  win  her 
as  his  wife.  This  race^  for  the  account  of 
which  D.  refers  to  Ovid  (Metam.  x,  560-680), 
is  mentioned  as  an  example  of  a  contest  for 
a  priie,  as  distinguished  from  a  contest  or 
duel  between  two  antagonists,  such  as  that 
between  Hercules  and  Antaeus,  Mon.  ii.  8*^'^. 
[Anteo.] 

Atamante,  Athamas,  King  of  Orchomenus 
in  Boeotian  son  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete,  Inf. 
XJC3C  4.  At  the  command  of  Juno,  A.  married 
Nepbele,  but  he  was  secretly  in  love  with  the 
mortal  Ino,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  King  of 
Thebes,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Learchus 
and  Melicertes  [Ino].  Having  thus  incurred 
the  wrath  both  of  Juno  and  Nephele,  he  was 
seized  with  madness,  and  in  this  state  killed 
bis  son  Learchus.  Ino  thereupon  threw  her- 
self into  the  sea  with  Melicertes.  Ino  herself 
had  incurred  the  wrath  of  Juno  for  having 
brought  up  Bacchus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
her  sister  Semele  [Oiimono :  Bemeld.]  D. 
alludes  to  the  story,  InLxxx.  I- 12;  his  account 
is  borrowed  from  Ovid,  whom  he  has  closely 
ibllowed.  Athamas  in  his  madness  takes  Ino 
JUjd  her  two  sons  for  a  lioness  and  cubs ;  he 
^xes   Learchus  and  dashes  him  against  a 

*Prolinui  Aeolidpa  media  faribandtis  in  aula 
Ctamat:  lo!  comitrs,  hi*  retia  tendile  silvift. 
Hk  modo  cum  gemina  visa  est  uiihi  prole  leaenaf 
Ut<(Qe  ferae,  sequitur  vesti^a  conjugi*  oinejM, 
I>e<iue  tiDti  mat  rill  rtilentent  ct  parva  Learchum 
Brachia  tendcntein  nipit.,  ct  bia  te^(jal^  per  aor&i 
More  roiat  fundac;  ngidoquc  infaiitui  aaxo 
Diacatit  o«aa  ferox. 
CI  no  in  frenzy,  invoking  her  nephew  Bacchus, 

'^^f   which  she  is  mocked  by  Juno,  flings  herself 

^^^th  Melicertes  into  the  sea.] 


Tune  denique  cooclta  mater, 
Sen  dolor  hoc  feck,  acu  «par5t  causa  vencni^ 
Exuilulal:  \  paasisqtic  fugit  male  sana  capillii^ 
Tc<iue  ferens  parviiJii  nudk,  M  el  i  cert  a,  lacertis, 
Evoe!  Bacchel  aonat.     Bacchf  «ub  nomine  Jano 
Ri&itj  ct;  Hob  usos  praestct  tibi,  dixit,  a1uinnu?i. 
Imminrt  aequoribus  scopului;  pari  ima  cavattir 
Flttctibas,  et  tectas  dt-fendit  ati  irobhlitu  undas ; 
Sumina  rigct,  frontemf^ue  in  apertura  porrlgit  neqoor. 
Occupat  banc,— vires  mn^nja  fcccratt  — Ino, 
Seque  aaper  pontuni^  nallo  tardata  timorc^ 
MittiC,  ootLsque  sttiun  \  pexcossa  rccanduit  unda.* 

Atene,  Athens,  capital  of  Attica;  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  slaying  of  the 
Minotaur  by  Theseus,  who,  by  an  anachronism, 
is  called  //  duca  tVA.,  Inf  xii.  17  [Arianna : 
Minotaiiro :  Teaeo] ;  the  laws  of  Solon, 
Purg.  vi.  139  [Solone] ;  the  flight  of  Hippo- 
lytus,  Par.  xvii,  46  [Fedra  :  Ippolito] ;  the 
Athenian  schools  of  philosophy^  w(^kh  are  all 
at  one  in  VA.ctlcsiiale  (i.  e.  Heaven),  Conv.  iii, 
j^i37"4i  .  the  war  of  Cephalus  with  Crete, 
Conv»  iv,  27i^**-ot>  [CefeJo] ;  alluded  to,  in 
connexion  with  the  story  of  Pi  si  stratus,  as  la 
villa  Del  cut  name  tte"  Dei  fu  I  ant  a  Hie  (i.  e. 
the  town  for  the  naming  of  which  Neptune 
and  Minerva  contested),  Purg.  xv.  97-8  [Mi- 
nerva: PiBistrato], 

Atlante],  the  giant  Atlas ;  referred  to  as 
giganie^  Con  v.  iv.  29*^*.    [Atlaa  *.] 

Atlantico],  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  alluded  to 
as  /■/  mar,  inf.  xxvi,  142;  Vonde  Deiro  alU 
quail  .  *  *  Lo  sol  tal  volta  aii  ogni  uom  si  na» 
sconde^  i.e.  the  waters  behind  w^hich  the  sun 
sinks  during  the  summer  solstice,  the  reference 
being  more  precisely  to  the  Gulf  of  Gascony, 
Par.  xii.  49-51  [Guaecogna,  Qolfo  dl] ;  // 
imrco  Folle  d'^Ulisse^  *  the  mad  track  of 
Ulysses/  i.e.  over  the  Atlantic  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  Par.  xxvii,  82-3  [TJliflse], 

Atlantis,  Electra,  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pie  ion  e,  and  mother  of  Dardanus,  his  father 
being  Jupiter;  Virgifs  mention  of  her  {Aen. 
viii»  134-7)  as  ancestress  of  Aeneas,  Mon.  ii. 
3GU-7G.    [Elettra » :  Enoa.] 

In  the  quotation  from  the  Aeneid  in  this 
passage  Witte  and  others  read 

'  Electra,  lit  Grmii  pcrhibent,  ti  Attantide  crtrtui,* 

which  makes  nonsense,  Electra  and  Atlantis 
being,  of  course,  one  and  the  same  person. 
(See  Academy^  July  8, 1893.) 

Atlas ^,  son  of  lapetus  and  CI>Tncne ;  be 
made  war  with  the  other  Titans  upon  Jupiter, 
and  being  conquered  was  condemned  to  bear 
the  heavens  upon  his  head  and  hands.  He 
was  the  father  of  Electra,  who  is  hence  called 
Atlantis,  and  grandfather  of  Dardanus,  the 
ancestor  of  Aeneas.  He  was  of  African  origin, 
the  Atlas  range  in  Africa  being  named  from 
him.  D*  mentions  him,  quoting  Aen,  viii. 
1 34-7,  to  prove  the  connexion  of  Aeneas  with 
Africa,  Mon.  ii.  ^^^'^''^  [Enea] ;  Juvenal's  say- 
ing :    '  Nanum   cujusdam   Alhxixaw  NQfcass\>i!i* 
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(Sat,   viii.   32),   translated,   Conv.   iv.  29*®-« 
[OiovenaleJ. 

Atlas  2,  the  Atlas  range  in  N.  Africa ;  Oro- 
sius  quoted  {Hist,  i.  2.  $  11)  to  prove  that  it 
is  in  Africa,  Mon.  ii.  3'i5-»i  [Atlas  ^ :  Orosio] ; 
the  Imperial  Eagle  soars  alike  over  the  Py- 
renees, Caucasus,  and  Atlas,  Epist.  vi  3. 

Atropds,  Atropos,  one  of  the  three  fotes.  At 
the  birth  of  every  mortal,  Clotho,  the  spinning 
fate,  was  supposed  to  wind  upon  the  distaff  of 
Lachesis,  the  allotting  fate,  a  certain  amount 
of  yam ;  the  duration  of  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual being  the  length  of  time  occupied  in 
spinning  the  thread,  which,  when  complete, 
was  severed  by  Atropos,  the  inevitable  fate 
[Cloto:  IiaohefldB].  D.  says  that  certain 
souls  are  consigned  to  Tolomea  even  before 
Atropos  has  given  them  movement,  i.  e.  before 
death.  Inf.  xxxiii.  124-6  [Tolomea]. 

Attila,  King  of  the  Huns  (a.  d.  434-453), 
known,  on  account  of  the  terror  he  inspired, 
as  Flagellum  Det^  *  the  scourge  of  God  * ;  the 
first  part  of  his  career  of  conquest  (445-450) 
w^as  occupied  with  the  ravage  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Adriatic, 
the  latter  part  (450-452)  with  the  invasion  of 
the  Western  Empire.  In  452  he  demanded 
in  marriage  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Valen- 
tinian  III,  i^ith  half  the  kingdom  of  Italy  as 
her  dowry,  and  on  the  refusal  of  this  demand 
he  conquered  and  destroyed  many  of  the 
principal  cities  of  N.E.  Italy,  laid  waste  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  and  marched  upon  Rome ; 
he  was,  however,  met  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great, 
who  persuaded  him  to  turn  back  and  to 
evacuate  Italy;  he  died  in  his  own  country  in 
the  next  year  from  the  bursting  of  a  blood- 
vessel 

D.  places  A.  among  the  Tyrants  in  Round  i 
of  Circle  VII  of  Hell,  describing  him,  in  allu- 
sion to  his  appellation  of  the  *  scourge  of  God,' 
as  *  Attila  che  fu  flagello  in  terra,'  Inf.  xii.  134 
[Tiranni] ;  he  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
his  (mythical)  destruction  of  Florence,  Inf. 
xiii.  149.  The  tradition  accepted  by  D.  in 
this  latter  passage  arose  doubtless  from  a  con- 
fusion of  Attila  with  Totila,  King  of  the  Ostro- 
goths (541-553),  by  whose  forces  Florence  was 
besieged  in  542.  Villani  gives  an  account 
(ii.  I)  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  *Totile 
Flagellum  Dei  re  de*  Goti  c  de*  Vandali '  in  the 
year  440,  thus  hopelessly  confounding  the  two. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  appears  to  be  no 
truth  in  the  tradition  that  Florence  was  de- 
stroyed, either  by  Attila  or  Totila,  and  rebuilt 
by  Charlemagne,  as  both  D.  (Inf.  xiii.  148) 
and  Villani  (iii.  i)  believed.  Benvenuto  is 
better  informed  ;  he  says : — 

'Certe  miror  nimis  de  isto  excidio  Florentiae 
quod  Athila  dicitur  fecisse ;  quia  .  .  .  non  videtur 
qtiod  Athila  transiverit  unquam  Appeninum,  nee 
Paulus    Diaconus,   nee  alius    tractans  de  gestis 


Athilae  dicit  hoc  Ideo  dico  quod  autor  : 
secutus  est  chronicas  patriae  suae,  quae  malte 
frivola  similia  dicunt  .  .  .  vel  forte  vidit  aliquem 
autorem  autenticum  dicentem  hoc,  quern  ego  non 
vidi ;  sed  quidquid  sit  de  isto  facto,  ego  nihil 
credo.' 

Audita,  De  Naturall.    [Nmtunil  Audita, 

De,] 

Augusta,  title  of  honour,  borne  by  the 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  the 
Roman  Emperor ;  applied  by  D.  to  the  Viigin 
Mary  in  the  sense  of  Empress,  Par.  xxxii.  no 
[Maria »]. 

Augustalis,  Imperial ;  solium  AugustaU^ 
'  the  Imperial  throne,'  during  its  vacancy  the 
world  goes  astray,  Epist.  vi.  1. 

Augustino,  St.  Augustine,  Conv.  iv.  ^. 
[AgoBtiiio  ^  J 

Augustinus,  St  Augustine,  Mon.  ifi.  3M, 
4*1 ;  Epist  viii.  7 ;  x.  28.     [AgoBtinoS.] 

Augusto  1,  Augustus,  title  of  honour  borne 
by  the  Roman  Emperor ;  applied  by  D.  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II,  Inf.  xiii.  68  [Cesara*: 
Federioo^];  the  Emperor  Henry  VII,  Epist. 
v.  2,  3 ;  vii.  /r/.,  4  [Arrigo^]. 

Augusto  ^,  Augustus,  first  Roman  Emperor» 
bom  B.  c.  63,  died  at  Nola  A.  D.  14,  at  the  age 
of  76.  He  was  son  of  Caius  Octavius  by  Atia, 
daughter  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius  Caesar. 
His  original  name  was  Caius  Octavius,  which, 
after  his  adoption  by  his  ^reat-unde  Julius 
Caesar,  was  changed  to  Caius  Julius  Caesar 
Octavianus.  Augustus  was  a  tide  of  venera- 
tion conferred  upon  him  by  the  Roman  Senate 
and  people,  B.a  27.  After  the  murder  of 
Julius  Caesar  at  Rome  (ac.  44)  he  left  his 
studies  at  Apollonia,  hastened  to  Italy,  de- 
feated Antony  at  Mutina  (B.C  43)  [Modana], 
Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi  (B.a  42) 
[Bruto],  took  Perusia  and  defeated  Ludus 
Antonius  (B.C  40)  [Perugia],  defeated  Sextus 
Pompeius  in  Sicily  (ac.  36)  [Sesto],  and 
finally  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  Actium  ( B.a  JI ) 
[Cleopatra],  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  avil 
war.  The  further  wars  of  A.  were  chiefly 
undertaken  in  defence  of  the  frontiers  of  the 
Roman  dominions,  Italy  itself  remained  at 
peace  [Jano]. 

Augustus,  contemporary  of  Virgil,  In£  i. 
71 ;  removed  V.*s  body  from  Brundusium  to 
Naples,  Purg.  vii.  6  [Virgilio] ;  his  victories  in 
the  civil  war  and  subsequent  peace.  Par.  vi. 
73-81  [Aquila  ^] ;  his  triumphs  at  Rome,  Puig. 
xxix.  116;  Epist.  V.  8;  universal  peace  under 
him  at  time  of  Christ's  birth.  Par.  vi.  80-1 ; 
Conv.  iv.  56O-5.  ^iQn.  i.  i6i<^i« ;  his  decree 
'  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed '  {Luke  ii.  i), 
Conv.  iv.  5«5;  Mon.  ii.  9I00-3,  i2«-^;  Epist. 
vii.  3 ;  referred  to  as  Octavian,  Purg.  vii.  6 ; 
Epist.  V.  8;    bearer  of  the   Roman  Elagle, 
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baiulo^  Par.  vi.  73 ;  principe  €  comandaiore  del 
Roman  p&polo^  Conv.  iv.  $"^-* ;  portent  at  his 
death  related  by  Seneca,  Conv.  ii*  i4i^*-fl; 
second  Roman  Emperor,  Epist.  vii.  i. 

Augustulo],  Romulus  Augustulus^  last  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  of  the  West ;  after 
reigning  for  one  year  (475-6)  he  was  over- 
thrown and  expelled  by  Odoacer  [Imperio 
Bomano],  Some  think  he  is  alluded  to  as 
Colui  che  fece  per  vilfatg  il  gran  rtjtuio^  Inf. 
iii.  59.  The  reference^  however,  is  most  prob- 
ably to  Celestine  V,     [Celestino.] 

Augustus  \  title  of  honour  bome  by  the 
Roman  Emperors ;  applied  by  D»  to  the  Em- 
peror Henry  Vll,  Epist.  v»  2,  3 ;  Epist,  vii. 
//A,  4.     [AugUflto  1.] 

Augustus^,  the  Emperor  Augustus,  Mon. 
L  i6^^;  ii,  gi'J^,  12*^;  Epist,  v.  3J  vii.  i,  3, 
[  Augu&to  ^.] 

Aulide^  Aulis,  port  in  Boeotla^  on  the  Eu- 
ripus,  where  the  Greek  fleet  assembled  before 
sailing  for  Troy,  and  where  it  was  detained  by 
Artemis  until  Agamemnon  appeased  her  wrath, 
tnf.  XX.  111.  [Agamesanone :  Caloanta : 
Euripiio.] 

Aurora,  goddess  of  dawn,  who  at  the  close 
of  every  night  rose  from  the  couch  of  her 
spouse  Tithonus,  and  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
swift  horses  ascended  up  to  heaven  from  the 
river  Ocean  us  to  announce  the  coming  light  of 
the  Sun, 

D.  describes  sunrise  as  the  gradual  deepen- 
ing of  the  colour  on  A.'s  cheeks  from  white  to 
vermilion,  which  then  passes  into  orange,  Purg, 
ii,  7-9;  she  is  referred  to  as  la  ckiurissima 
uncella  del  Sole^  Par.  xxx.  7;  and,  perhaps 
(many  thinking  the  Aurora  of  the  Moon  is 
intended',  as  c&ncudina  di  Titone^  Purg.  ix,  I, 
[Tltone.] 

Ausoniay  ancient  name  for  the  part  of 
Italy  now  known  as  Campania,  hence  used  to 
indicate  Italy  itself.  In  describing  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  Charles  M artel  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Venus)  speaks  of  it  as 

*Quel  corno  d'Auiionia,  che  s'lmbor^ 

Di  BjLri,  di  Gada,  e  di  Calonii  \v&r.  CnotOfi^), 
D*  ovc  Tronto  e  Verde  in  mar«  sgorga ' — 

*  that  horn  of  Italy  which  has  for  its  limits  the 
towns  of  Bari,  Gaeta,  and  Catona,  from  where 
the  Tronto  and  Verde  disgorge  into  the  sea,' 
Par  vii  L  61-3  ;  Bari  on  the  Adriatic,  Gaeta  on 
the  Mediterranean  J  and  Catona  at  the  extreme 
S,,  roughly  indicate  the  extent  of  the  Neapo- 
litan territory,  while  the  Verde  (or  Garigliano) 
flowing  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Tronto  flowing  into  the  Adriatic,  represent 
the  frontier  with  the  Papal  States  [Italia: 
W^apoli),  The  variant  Crotona  for  Caiona, 
though  adopted  by  many  modern  edd.,  has 
rcry  little  MS.  authority  [CatonaJ, 


Apostrophizing  Italy  as  Ausonia,  D,  says 
it  had  been  well  for  her  had  the  Donation  of 
Constantine  never  been  made,  Mon.  ii.  i3»'&-<* 
[CostantinoJ, 

Auster,  S.  wind,  Mon.  ii.  4^"^  *"  ;  Epist,  x.  r. 
[AuBtro.] 

Austericch,  Austria,  Inf.  xxxii.  26.    The 

consonantal  ending  ~ic  or  -icch  (as  against 
'icchi  of  some  edd,)  seems  preferable  as  ad- 
milting  the  onomatopoeic  monosyllable  cricch 
(t/.  30).  The  \'ariant  Osiericch  iVillani  has 
Oslericli)y  which  corresponds  more  closely  with 
the  Germ.  Oslefrekh,  is  perhaps  the  correct 
reading.     [Danoia.] 

Australe,  southerly  ;  austral  venio,  *  S. 
wind,'  Purg.  xxxi,  71  j  var.  noslral  v.,  *  wind  of 
our  land/  i.e,  N.  windj. 

Austro,  Auster,  S.  wind;  coupled  whh 
Aqmlmte^  the  two  being  mentioned  as  typically 
boisterous  winds,  Purg.  xxxii.  99  ;  its  violence 
in  Libya,  Mon.  ii.  4^^'  ^^  ;  hence,  the  South, 
*  Austri  Regina^  {A fait.  xii.  42,  in  A.V.  *  the 
Queen  of  the  South  '),  i.  e,  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
Kpist.  X.  I  [Saba]. 

Avari],  the  Avaricious,  placed  with  Pro- 
digals in  Circle  IV  of  Hell,  inf.  vii.  22-66 
[Inferno]*  Their  guardian  is  Pluto  or  Plutus, 
the  accursed  wolf  {Inf,  vii.  8;  Purg.  xx-  10) 
fPluto],  They  are  compelled  to  roll  about 
great  weights,  the  Avaricious  in  one  half  of 
the  Circle,  the  Prodigals  in  the  other;  when 
they  meet  they  smite  against  and  revile  each 
other,  and  then  turn  back  and  meet  again  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  semicircle  [Cariddi], 
Among  the  Avaricious  D.  sees  many  *  clerks, 
popes  J  and  cardinals,'  but  names  none  of  them 
as  they  are  tmrecognizable— *  La  sconoscenie 
vita,  che  i  fe  sozii,  Ad  ogni  conoscenia  or  Ii  fa 
bruni '  {vv,  53-4). 

Those  who  expiate  the  sins  of  Avarice 
and  Prodigality  in  Purgatory  arc  placed  in 
Circle  V  {Beatitudiai :  Purgatorio];  their 
punishment  is  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  their  faces  down- 
ward to  remind  them  that  on  earth  their 
thoughts  were  fixed  on  earthly  things^  while 
they  murmur  *  Adhaesit  pavimcnto  anima  mea* 
(Psalm  cxix.  25),  Purg.  xix.  70-5,  118-26. 
Examples :  Pope  Adrian  V  [Adriano  ^] ; 
Hugh  Capet  [Ciapetta]  ;  Statins  [Stazlo]. 
During  the  day  the  Avaricious  proclaim  in- 
stances of  self-denial  or  liberality,  viz,  the 
Virgin  Mary  [Maria  *],  Fabricius  [Pabbri- 
zio^],  and  St,  Nicholas  [Nicoolao] ;  during 
the  night  they  inveigh  against  notorious  in- 
stances of  avarice  or  of  the  lust  of  wealth,  viz. 
Pygmalion  [Pigmallone],  Midas  [ULida], 
Achan  [Aean]*  Ananias  and  Sapphira  [Ana- 
nia-:  Bafira],  Heliodorus  [Eliodoro],  Poly- 
mestor  [Polm©Btore],  and  Crasstia  ^Cx%«mV 
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Scartasini  points  out  that  D.  has  given  seven 
instances  of  avarice,  evidently  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (S.  T. 
ii.  2,  Q.  1 1 8,  A.  S),  who  describes  the  offspring 
of  avarice  (*Filiae  avaritiae  dicuntur  vitia 
quae  ex  ipsa  oriuntur,  ct  praedpue  secundum 
appetitum')  to  be  inhumanity  (*ex  avaritia 
oritur  obduratio  contra  misericordianiy  quia 
scilicet  cor  ejus  misericordia  non  emollitur'), 
restlessness  (*  oritur  inquietudo^  in  quantum 
ingerit  homini  sollicitudinem  et  curas  super- 
fluas  \  violence  ('  in  acquirendo  aliena  utitur 

nidoque  quidem  vi,  quod  pertinet  ad  vio-^ 
as '),  deceit  and  perjury  (*  quandoque 
autem  utitur  dolo,  qui  quidem  si  fiat  in  verbo 
fallacia  erit ;  Quantum  ad  simplex  verbum, 
perjuriunty  si  adda,tur  confirmatio  juramenti '), 
fraud  and  treachery  ('si  autem  dolus  com- 
mittatur  in  opere,  sic  quantum  ad  res  erit 
fratis ;  quantum  autem  ad  personas  erit  pro* 
ditto ').  These  D.  exemplifies  respectively  by 
Polymestor,  Midas,  Crassus,  Hcliodorus,  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira,  Achan,  and  Pygmalion. 

Avellana,  Fonte],  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  Santa  Croce  di  Fonte  Avellana, 
situated  in  Umbria  on  the  slopes  of  Monte 
Catria,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Apen- 
nines, near  Gubbio  [CatriaJ. 

St  Peter  Damian  (in  the  Heaven  of  Saturn), 
who  was  Abbot  in  1041,  describes  its  situation 
to  D.,  Par.  xxi.  106-10,  speaking  of  it  as 
ermOj  v.  no;  quel  chiostro,  v,  118 ;  quel  hco^ 
I/.  121.    [Damianc] 

There  is  a  tradition,  based  upon  very  slender 
foundations,  that  D.  himself  spent  some  time 
at  Fonte  Avellana  after  his  departure  from 
Verona  in  131 8.  (See  Bartoli,  Lett.  Itai.y  v. 
271-3.) 

AventinOy  Mt  Aventine,  one  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  where  the  giant  Cacus  had  a 
cave.  Inf.  xxv.  26.    [Caco.] 

Averrois,  Averroes  (Muhammad  ibn  Ah- 
mad, Ibn'Roschd)^  celebrated  Arabian  scholar 
of  Cent.  xii.  His  most  femous  work  was  a 
commentary  upon  Aristotle  (whence  he  was 
commonly  known  as  the  Commentator  par 
excellence)^  whose  writings  he  knew  through 
the  medium  of  Arabic  translations.  He  was 
bom  at  Cordova  in  Spain  between  11 20  and 
1 149,  and  died  in  Morocco  about  1200.  A., 
who  was  a  physician  and  lawyer  as  well,  was 
the  head  of  the  Western  school  of  philosophy, 
as  Avicenna  was  of  the  Eastern.  Boccaccio 
lays  stress  on  the  great  influence  his  works 
had  on  the  study  of  Aristotle,  which  up  till 
his  day  had  been  almost  neglected.  A  Latin 
translation  of  his  great  commentary,  attributed 
to  Michael  Scot,  was  in  existence  before  1250 
[Miohele  Sootto]. 

D.  places  him  among  the  great  philosophers 
in  Limbo,  in  a  group  with  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
and  Avicenna,  describing  him  as  ^.,  che  il 


gran  comentofeo^  Inf.  iv.  144  [Limbo].  Some 
think  he  is  alluded  to  as  //aft  savio  di  te^  Purg. 
xxv.  63,  where  Statins  tells  D.  that  a  wiser 
than  he  went  astray  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  soul ;  but  the  reference  is  more  probably 
to  Aristotle  [Ariatotile]. 

D.  mentions  him,  Mon.  i.  3'^^ ;  and  refers  to 
him  by  the  title  of  the  Commentator,  Coav. 
iv.  I3<«8;  A.  T.  §§  5^  18;  his  conmientary 
on  Aristotle's  De  Anima^  Con  v.  iv.  13**^ ; 
Mon.  i.  3"''-8 ;  A.  T.  §  5*"^ ;  his  opinion,  as 
recorded  in  his  work  De  Substantia  OrMs^ 
that  all  potential  forms  of  matter  are  actually 
existent  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  A.  T. 
S  1 8  3^"^.  This  opinion,  as  a  matter  of  ftuit, 
appears  to  come,  not  from  Averro^'  De  Sub^ 
stantia  Orbis^  but  from  the  De  Naiura  et 
Origine  Animae  (II.  vii)  of  Albertus  Magnus, 
who  attributes  it  to  Plato : — 

'  Dixit  Plato  formas  omnes  ideales  esse  in  mente 
divina  antequam  prodirent  in  corpora :  sicut  forniae 
ideales  artificialium  sunt  in  mente  artificis  ante- 
quam in  materias  artium  traducantur.' 

Benvenuto,  who  represents  A.  as  the  deter- 
mined opponent  of  the  teaching  of  Avicenna, 
expresses  surprise  that  D.  should  have  con* 
signed  so  notorious  an  unbeliever  and  blas- 
phemer to  no  worse  place  tlum  Limbo : — 

'Quomodo  autor  posuit  istum  sine  pena,  qui 
tarn  impudenter  et  impie  blasfemat  Chri^um, 
dicens,  quod  tres  fuenint  l>aratores  mundi,  scilicet 
Christus,  Moyses,  et  Macomtttus,  quorum  Christus, 
quia  juvenis  et  ignarus,  cnicifixus  fuitt ' 

In  the  frescoes  of  the  Cappella  degli  Spa- 
gnuoli  (Cent,  xiv.)  in  S.  Maria  Novella  at 
Florence,  A.  is  depicted,  together  with  the 
heretics  Sabellius  and  Arius,  at  the  feet  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Avicenna,  Avicenna  (Husain  ibn  Abd 
Allah,  lbn'Sind)y  Arabian  philosopher  and 
physician  of  Ispahan  in  Persia ;  bom  near 
Bokhara  A.D.  980,  died  1037.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  among  his  works  being 
commentaries  upon  Aristotle  and  Galen.  Of 
the  latter,  whose  writings  he  condensed  and 
arranged,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  tliat 
he  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  branches 
of  medicine,  but  very  little  about  its  roots 
[Oalieno].  His  own  treatise,  the  Canon  Me^ 
dicinaey  was  still  in  use  as  a  text-bo<^  in 
France  as  late  as  Cent  xvii. 

D.  places  A.  among  the  great  philosophers 
in  Limbo,  in  a  group  with  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
and  Averroes,  Int.  iv.  143  [Limbo]  ;  his 
opinion  {De  Intelligentiis,  §  4),  whidi  he 
shared  with  Plato  and  Algstzali,  that  'sub- 
stantial generation '  is  effected  by  the  motive 
powers  of  the  Heavens,  Con  v.  ii.  14^""^ ;  that 
the  Milky  Way  is  made  up  of  numbers  of 
small  stars.  Con  v.  ii.  i5«^77  [aalassia] ;  that 
a  distinction  exists  between  *  light '  and '  splen- 
dour* {De  Animaj  iii.  §  3},  Con  v.  iii.  148S-41  • 
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his  theory  iDiAmnm;v*  l3Kheld  also  by  Alga- 
tali,  ihal  souls  are  noble  or  iRnobie  of  them- 
seh'es  from  the  beginning,  Conv.  iv,  2i*^'^, 
(Sec  MazzucchcIH,  Auti^ri  citati  nel  C0nviic,)\ 

Azio],  Actium,  promontory  of  Acamania, 
off  which  Octavianus  defeated  Antony  and 
Oi^patra,  B.  c  51  ;  the  victory  is  alluded  10 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mercury)  in  connexion  with  the  triumphs  of 
the  Roman  £agte»  Par,  vi,  77.  [Aquila  ^ : 
Claopatrm.] 

A220  Marchio.    [Azso  da  Eiti.] 

A220,  Ugolino  A\  a  native  of  Tuscany, 
domiciled  at  Faenza,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  11  of  Purgatory), 
together  with  Guido  da  Prata^  among  the 
worthies  of  Romagna,  Purg.  xiv.  104-5. 

The  individual  in  question,— whom  Ben- 
iPtnuto  describes  as  *  vir  nobilis  et  curialis  de 
Ubaldinis,  clarissima  stirpc  in  RonTandiola« 
iful  fyemnt  diu  potentes  in  alpibus  citra  Apen- 
ntnum  et  uhra^  prope  Floreniiam,* — is  probabljr 
Ugolino  degli  Ubaldini,  son  of  Atio  dcgli 
UojUdini  da  Senno,  a  member  of  the  powerful 
Tttftom  family  of  that  name ;  he  is  said  to 
Imve  been  a  nephew  of  Ubaldino  dalla  Pila 
(Pttjg.  xxiv.  39),  and  of  the  famous  Cardinal 
Otdii'iano  degli  Ubaldini  (Inf.  x.  110),  and 
fim  cousin  of  the  Archbishop  Ruggieri  degli 
Ubaldini  Unf.  xxxiii.  14)*  [trb&Idinl:  Tabid 
xxtz.]  This  Ugolino,  whose  mother  s  name 
was  Aidnida,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
contemporary  records,  vii.  in  13|S,  1220,  1228, 
t2jt,  1244,  1249,  1252  (in  which  year  he  was 
to  Florence ^  1257,  1274,  and  in  1280  (under 
idiiidi  year  his  name  appears  among  those 
wte  bound  themselves  to  abide  by  the  terms 
^  place  proposed  by  the  pacificator,  Cardinal 
Litiaol ;  he  married  Beatrice  Lancia,  daughter 
of  Provcnzano  Salvanj  of  Siena,  by  whom  he 
kad  three  suns,  Giovanni,  Francesco,  and 
dtamno;  be  made  his  will  in  12^5,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  Jan.  1295.  He 
iMean  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  wealth 
IM  landed  property.  His  death  is  recorded, 
logeeiher  w  ith  that  of  Guido  Riccio  da  Polenta, 
io  the  contctnpocary  chronicle  of  Pietro  Can- 
isodltv  a  prooi^  as  Casini  points  out^  that 
Usolioo  d  Ano  degli  Ubaldini  was  at  that 
Itoe  m^  known  in  Komagna,  so  that  D*  could 
MM  loog  after  appropriately  make  Guido  del 
Doca  aa^  of  him  *vivette  nosco'  (v,  105). 
tS«c  Casmi»  Damit  t  la  Romagna,) 

Aixo  da  EsU],  Ano  VllI  (til)  of  £ste» 
aon  oCObisxo  11  *  whom  he  succeeded  in  1293 
aa  Maiqtiii  of  Efte,  and  Lurd  of  Ferrara. 
Modcsaf  and  Reggio  ;  mairitd,  as  his  second 
wii^  in  t  J05,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Charles  U 
«f  Naplea;  died,  without  Oegitijnate)  mak 
ttw>e,  1308  fTabJo  iLXiiil  I>-  refers  to  him 
Iperbafi)  as  //  Mari/krs*-,  Inf.  xviii.  56;  auri 


laSf-^j  Manh'&  EsUnsis,  V.  E.  ii,  6«;  the 

popular  belief  that  he  murdered  his  father  by 
smothering  him  with  a  pillow  (probably  a 
calumny)  js  accepted  by  D.,  who  speaks  of 
him  in  this  connexion  as  the  *  stepson  * 
[JigUtistro)  of  Obizio,  Inf.  xii.  ill- 1 2  [Obliao 
da  £ati| ;  his  intrigue  (or«  perhaps,  that  of  his 
father)  w  ith  Ghisolabclla,  sister  of  Caccianimico, 
and  the  vile  conduct  of  the  Lttrer,  Inf.  xviiL 
55-7  [Caocianimloo :  OhiaolabelXa] ;  his 
murder  of  Jacopo  del  Casscro  of  Fano,  Purg, 
V.  77-8  [Caaaero,  Jacopo  del] ;  his  marriage 
with  Beatrice  of  Naples,  Purg.  xx.  79-Sl 
[Beatrloe^J  ;  condemnation  of  him,  together 
with  Charles  II  of  Naples  (his  fathcr-m-law>, 
Frederick  It  of  Sicily,  and  John  Marquis  of 
Montferrat,  for  bloodrhirsiiness,  trcachciy,  and 
avarice,  V.  E.  i.  12^*^-^'-;  a  passage  in  his 
praise  quoted  1  ironically  I,  V*.  E.  ii.  6**^ 

Villani  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
death  of  Aiio.  and  touches  incidentally  on  his 
marriage  with  Beatrice  of  Naples  (Purg.  xx.  79- 
61),  but  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  alleged 
bargain  to  which  D.  alludes  in  the  text : — 

*  Nel  delto  anno  1306  i  Vcroncsi,  Msnt*  vtini,  e 
Bresclani  fcciono  leg*  insicme.  e  granrJc  gucm 
mcsraono  al  tnarchcse  Azio  da  Esti  cb'  cr«  lignore 
di  Ferrara,  per  »o&petto  pr«*9o  di  lui,  ch*  cgli  non 
volcsse  e^ere  sign  ore  di  Lombardia^  p<^rch*  avea 
presa  per  moglic  una  figliuoJa  del  re  Cartu ;  e 
corsono  la  sua  terrat  c  tohongli  piii  di  sue  caMella, 
Ma  Tanno  appreaso  fatto  svo  isforzOt  e  con  aiyto 
dclla  gentc  di  Picmontc  e  del  re  Carloy  fecc  o»te 
grande  sopra  toro,  e  corse  te  lore  terre,  e  fece  loro 
grande  daromaggio.  Ma  poco  tempo  appreato 
ammat6  il  dctlo  marcbese,  c  ^S  — -^  -~  p^nde 
stcnto  e  mi&eria  ;  il  quale  em  st.i  ;^adro 
c  ridottato  e  pas»cnte  tiranno  ch.  .  \\  Lorn- 
bardia.'    (vili.  88.) 

Dino  Compagni,  however,  states  positively 
that  Auo  purchased  the  royal  alliance,  among 
the  cons  id  enit  ions  given  being  tlie  citie:s  ol 
Modena  and  Reggio,  which  rebelled  in  conae* 
quence : — 

*  Parma,  Reggio  e  Modona  a*  trano  ribellate  dal 

marchcsc  di  Fcrrmra  j  il  quale,  f»r»  «•»••  '-'^r'nia 

facca  loro,  Iddiu  non  lo  voile  |i  hi 

quando  fu  pitt  inal^atu,  cadde.     i  ito 

per  moglic  la  Bgliuola  del  re  Carlo  d»  Puifiia;  c 
{>erche  condiaccndetsi  a  dargliene.  la  coniper6, 
ultrc  al  eoinune  uso,  e  ft^ele  di  duta  Modona  e 
Hcf^gio  :  ondc  i  muuI  frategli  e  i  ut^titti  cittaditii 
adegnofxino  cntrare  in  allnti  rcdclta/    i^iii^  t6.) 

AzzoUco^f  Ezzelino  111  da  Romano,  iovi 
of  Eztclino  It  and  Adclcita  degh  Albert!  di 
Mangona^  son-in-law  of  t lie  Emperor  Frederick 
n,  and  chief  of  the  Ghibelltnes  of  Upper  Italfi 
burn  1194,  <^i^  1259* 

D*  placet  him  among  the  Tvrants  in  Round  1 
ol  Circle  VII  of  Hell,  where  he  is  pointed  out 
by  Ncssuft,  who  draws  attention  to  his  black 
hair.  Inf.  aii.  109-10  [Tlranni];  he  is  alluded 
to  by  his  sbtcr  Cunitxa  (in  the  HeaveJi  of 
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Venus)  as  a  firebrand  ('facella')  which  deso- 
lated die  March  of  Treviso,  and  described  as 
being  from  Romano  and  of  the  same  'root'  as 
herself,  Par.  ix.  2S-31  [Cunizza:  Bomano^]. 
D.  here  alludes  to  the  common  belief,  recorded 
by  Pietro  di  Dante,  that  before  Ezzelino's  birth 
his  mother  dreamed  that  she  brought  forth 
a  firebrand : — 

*  Mater  Azzolini,  dum  partui  ejus  esset  vicina, 
somniabat  quod  parturiebat  unam  faccm  igneam, 
quae  comburebat  totam  Marchiam  Trevisanam ;  et 
ita  fecit  sua  horribili  tyrannide.  Et  tangit  hoc 
autor  dum  dicit  de  facelUu' 

Ezzelino,  whose  lordship  over  the  March  of 
Treviso  lasted  for  more  than  thirty  years,  was 
a  ruthless  and  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  and  was 
guilty  of  the  most  inhuman  atrocities.  Villani 
says  of  him : — 

'Questo  Azzolino  fu  il  piii  cnidele  e  ridottato 
tirenno  che  mai  fosse  tra*  cnstiani,  e  signoreggid 
per  sua  forza  e  tirannia  (essendo  di  sua  nazione 
della  casa  di  Romano  gentile  uomo)  grande  tempo 
tutta  la  Marca  di  Trevigi  e  la  cittli  di  Padova  e 
gran  parte  di  Lombardia;  e*  cittadini  di  Padova 
molta  gran  parte  consumd,  e  acceconne  pur  de' 
migliori  e  de'  piii  nobili  in  grande  quantita,  e 
togliendo  le  loro  possession!  e  mandogli  mendi- 
cando  per  lo  mondo,  e  molti  altri  per  divcrsi 
martini  e  tormenti  fece  morire,  e  a  un'  ora  undici- 
mila  Padovani  fece  ardere  .  .  .  e  sotto  1'  ombra 
di  una  nidda  e  scelerata  giustizia  fece  molti  mali, 
e  fu  uno  grande  flagello  al  suo  tempo  nella  Marca 
Trevigiana  e  in  Lombardia.*   {yL  79.) 

His  contemporary  Salimbene  of  Parma  says 
of  him  in  his  chronicle  (quoted  by  C.  E.  Norton 
in  Report  XIV  of  American  Dante  Society) :  — 

*  Icilinus  vero  fuit  membnim  diaboli  et  filius 
iniquitatis  .  .  .  Pejor  enim  homo  fuit  de  mundo : 
non  credo  revera  quod  ab  initio  mundi  usque  ad 
dies  nostros  futrit  ita  malus  homo;  nam  ita 
tremebant  eum  omnes,  sicut  tremit  juncus  in  aqua : 
et  hoc  noQ  sine  causa  erat;  qui  enim  erat  hodie, 
de  crastina  die  securus  non  erat  Pater  petebat 
filium  ad  interficiendum,  et  filius  patrem,  vel 
aliquem  sibi  propinquum,  ut  Icilino  placeret  : 
omncs  majores  et  meliores  et  potentiores  et  ditiores 


et  nobiliorcs  delevit  de  Marchia  trivisina ;  et  muli- 
eres  castrabat,  et  cum  filiis  et  filiabus  in  carceribus 
includebat,  et  ibi  fame  et  miseria  peribant.  Multos 
religiosos  intcrfecit,  et  in  carceribus  diu  habuit 
tam  ex  ordine  fratnim  Minonim  et  Praedicatorum, 
quam  ex  ordinibus  aliis.  .  .  .  Nee  Nero,  nee  Decius, 
nee  Dioclctianus,  nee  Maximianus  in  malitia  fuenint 
similes  sibi,  sed  neque  Herodes,  neque  Antiochus, 
qui  pessimi  homines  de  mundo  fuerunt' 

In  1255  Pope  Alexander  IV  proclaimed 
a  crusade  against  Ezzelino,  styling  him  '  a  son 
of  perdition,  a  man  of  blood,  the  most  inhuman 
of  the  children  of  men,  who,  by  his  infamous 
torture  of  the  nobles  and  massacre  of  the 
people,  has  broken  every  bond  of  human 
society,  and  violated  every  law  of  Christian 
liberty/  After  a  war  of  three  years'  duration, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  committed  the  most 
terrible  atrocities,  Ezzelino  was  finally  defeated 
(Sep.  16,  1259)  by  the  Marquis  of  Este  at 
Cassano,  where  he  was  desperately  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  Eleven  days  after,  having 
torn  open  his  wounds,  he  died  in  his  prison  at 
Soncino,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-four  years.  Benvenuto  states  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  short  of  stature,  hairy, 
and  swarthy  (Inf.  xii.  109),  and  that  he  had 
a  long  hair  upon  his  nose,  which  stood  upright 
when  he  was  in  a  passion,  to  the  terror  of  all 
beholders.  Several  stories  are  told  of  him  in 
the  Cento  Noi'elle  Antiche  (Nov.  xlii,  and, 
ed.  Biagi),  in  one  of  which  it  is  stated  that  he 
killed  himself  by  striking  his  head  against  the 
pole  of  the  tent  in  which  he  was  confined : — 

'  Fue  messere  Azolino  preso  in  bataglia  in  uno 
luogho  che  si  chiama  Chasciano  et  percosse  tanto 
il  capo  suo  al  feristo  del  padiglione  ov*  egli  era 
legato,  che  ss'  uccisc  egli  medesimo.'   (Nov.  cxxi.) 

Azzolino  ^],  Ezzelino  1 1  da  Romano,  father 
of  Ezzelino  III  and  Cunizza,  by  his  third  wife, 
Adeleita  degli  Alberti  di  Mangona ;  alluded  to 
by  his  daughter  Cunizza  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Venus)  as  the  radice  from  which  she  and  *  the 
firebrand '  (her  brother  Ezzelino)  were  sprung. 
Par.  ix.  29-31.    [Aszolino  ^ :  Cunisaa.] 


B 


Babel,  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  the  word  Babel 
means  *  confusion,'  V.  E.  i.  6*5*,  7^0 ;  up  till  the 
building  of  the  Tower  all  Adam's  descendants 
spoke  the  same  language  as  he  had  spoken, 
V.  E.  i.  6**^*  (this  opinion  D.  recanted  in  the 
D.  C,  Par.  xxvi.  124-6)  [Adamo] ;  the  Tower 
built  at  the  instigation  of  Nimrod,  V.  E.  i. 
72tH30 .  the  confusion  of  tongues  the  conse- 
quence of  its  building,  V.  E.  i.  ^^i^.  The 
Tower  is  alluded  to  as  //  gran  lavoro^  Purg. 
xii.  34  ;  Povra  inconsumalnle,  Par.  xxvi.  125. 


In  the  Middle  A^es  Nimrod  was  universally 
regarded  as  the  builder  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
The  tradition  is  preserved  in  the  name  given 
to  the  vast  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Belus 
in  Babylon  (commonly  identified  with  the 
Tower  of  Babel),  which  arc  known  as  Birs^ 
Nimrud,  [Nembrotto:  Sennaar.]  The  di- 
mensions of  the  Tower  are  given  by  Brunetto 
Latino : — 

*■  Sachiez  que  la  tor  de  Babel  avoit  en  chascune 
quarreure  .x.  liues,  dont  chascune  estoit  .iin".  pas. 


[66] 


Babilon 


Badia 


Et  «S  ftvoit  U  oiurs  de  large  .l.  coudes*  et  .cc  en 
ftvoit  dc  hftut,  dont  chascune  avoit  .xv.  p«s,  et  li 
pa&  avoit  .11,  piex.'   ^^Ttrsotf  L  34,) 

Babilon,  the  kingdom  of  Babylon;  rtsilio 
di  B.,  i.e.  life  on  earth  as  opposed  to  life  in 
heaven.  Par.  X3dii.  135  (var.  Babihnta);  lis 
destruction  by  Cyrus  (B.c  538)  and  trans- 
ference of  the  kingdom  to  the  Persians,  Mon, 
ii*  9«-,5;  the  Florentine  exiles  compared  to 
exiles  in  B.,  Epist.  vii.  1,  8. 

IX,  following  St*  Aug\:tstine,  who  interprets 
BahylGHy  like  Bahtl^  as  meaning  *  confusion* 
r d vitas,  quae  appellata  est  confusio,  ipsa  est 
Babylon,  Babylon  quippc  intcrpretalur  con- 
fosio/  LitK  Dei^  xvi.  4),  renders  the  expression 
'super  flumina  Babylonis*  {Psalm  cxxxvii.  1) 
by  *  super  llumina  confusionis/  Epist.  vii.  1. 
(Babel:  BabUooia,] 

Babiloniar  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  or 
Babylonia,  Par.  xxiti,  135  (var»  babilon) 
[Babilon).  In  speaking  of  the  empire  of 
Semiramis  D.  alludes  to  B.  as  la  Urra  ckf  it 
S^dan  cmrrei^^f,  *  the  land  ruled  by  the  Sultan,' 
Inf.  V.  60  [Soldano],  He  has  apparently 
confused  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Babylonia 
for  Ass>Tia)  with  Babylonia  or  Babylon  (Old 
Cairo)  in  Eg>'pt,  which  was  the  territory  of 
the  Sultan.  Boccaccio,  for  instance,  always 
<k^cnbe$  Saladin  as  *  il  Soldano  di  Babilonia ' 
iPt^am.  i.  3  ;  x.  9),     Cf,  Mandeville  :— 

•The  l^nd  «»f  BabybynCf  where  the  Sowdan 
dwelJc-thc  compnly , , .  is  not  that  gret  Babybyne, 
where  the  Dyvcrsitce  of  Langagea  was  first  made 
.  . .  when  the  grcic  Tour  of  Babel  was  bcgooncn 
to  ben  A4ide«* 

Benvenuto  notices  the  confusion,  but  suggests 
Itiat  D.  meant  to  imply  that  Semiramis  extended 
htt  empire  so  as  to  include  Egypt  as  well  as 
Assyria. 

*  l«tud  Ron  vidctur  atiquo  modo  pos^  stare  quia 
4t  rei  veritate  Seinirainis  nunquam  tenuit  iliam 
BMbileattaiii,  quam  modo  Soldatius  corrig:tt .  * .  ad 
dgjmiinnrm  autorti  dtco,  quod  autor  ncster  vutt 
diRveqiiod  Semininii  in  Untum  amptiavit  regnum, 
^pmd  wm  ioliiin  tenuit  Babiloniam  antiquam,  sed 
Hiam  Cf  ipluHi,  ubi  est  modo  alia  Babilonia/ 

This  confusion  between  the  two  Baby  Ions  is 
poiiaps  responsible  for  1^*%  statement  (Mon. 
•*.  9**"^)  that  Alexander  the  Great  died  in 
£gypl  [Altasandro  Magno]. 

B^liylon,  «hc  kingdom  of  Babylon,  Mon. 
It  9^  J  Epirt.  vii,  8.    IBabUon-] 

BalyylOllti,  Babyloniant;  the  rebellious 
Ftecntsnes  compared  to,  Epist.  vi*  3. 

BftCdllcHone,  river  of  N«  Italy,  which 
raei  m  the  Alps  above  V^iccnxa,  through  which 
it  plMeat  6owmg  in  a  S.E.  direction  as  far  as 
Fiaaa,  where  it  divides  into  three  Mieains ; 
oas  of  the^  ntns  into  the  Brtnta^  another  bto 
thm  Ad  I  he  third,  rttainmg  the  name 

ol   Bat^  cntcri    the    Adriatic   near 

fiiowlob. 


The  river  is  mentioned  by  Brunette  Latima 
iln  Circle  VII  of  HelH,  in  connexion  with 
Andrea  de'  Moni,  to  indicate  Vicenta,  Inf.  xv. 
113  [Andrea  ^ :  Vlcensa] ;  it  is  referred  to  as 
rtuquii  che  Vkema  bagna  by  Cuniiza  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Venus),  who  prophesies  that  the 
Paduans  at  the  marsh  *  will  change  the  water ' 
of  the  Bacchiglione^  Par.  ix.  46-7.  This 
prophecy  is  usually  understood  to  mean  that 
the  Paduans  will  stain  with  their  blood  the 
marsh  formed  by  the  river,  the  reference  being 
to  the  war  between  Padua  and  Can  Grande, 
Imperial  Vicar  in  Viccnza,  which  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  former  m  1314  (PadoTaJ. 
The  special  6ght  alluded  to  here  is  identified 
by  Philalethes  with  one  which  took  place  10 

tune,  1312,  when  the  Paduans  were  driven 
ack  across  the  B.  with  great  loss  by  Can 
Grande,  and  many  of  them  were  drowned  in 
the  river.  It  appears  that  when  at  war  with 
Padua  the  Vicentines  were  in  the  habit  of 
damming  the  B.,  so  as  to  deprive  the  Paduans 
of  the  water  needed  for  their  mills,  Ac ;  the  con- 
sequent overflow  of  the  river  converted  the  low- 
lying  land  to  the  south  of  Vicenxa,  between  the 
Monti  Berici  and  the  Monti  Euganei,  into  a  vast 
swamp,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ^palude' 
aJludeil  to  in  the  text*  Another  inlerpreta* 
tion  has  been  proposed  by  Gloria,  who  takes  // 
Paludi  as  a  proper  name,  and  holds  that  the 
allusion  ts  to  an  incident  which  took  place  in 
131 4,  when  the  Paduans,  Ending  that  the  waters 
of  the  Bacchiglione  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
V^icentines,  turned  into  the  bed  of  the  river  the 
waters  of  the  Brcnta,  thus  defeating  the  object 
of  the  enemy.  It  appears  that  the  district 
of  Brusegana,  where  the  Brentella  flows  into 
the  Bacchiglione,  was  known  by  the  name  of 
il  Palude,     ^See  Casini  in  he) 

Bacco^  Bacchus,  god  of  wine,  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus^  King  of 
Thebes;  mentioned  in  connexion  with  his 
worship  by  the  Thebans,  Purg,  jtviii.  93 
[A«opo];  the  invocation  *Evoc!  Haccbe!' 
alluded  to,  Par.  xiii.  3$ ;  /it  cifiil  di  Bactf  (in 
rime),  i.e.  Thebes,  his  birthplace,  Inf  xx.  59. 
I  Seme  Id,  ]  One  ol  the  iwt>  peaks  of  Pam^issuf 
was  sacred  to  B.,  hence  some  think  there  is  an 
allusion  to  him,  Par,  i*  >6  18  [Pamaao]^  He 
is  referred  to  as  srmrn  Srmflfs,  Epist.  iv.  4 
I  Aloltho^] ;  as  Brcmius,  Eel. it.  53.  [Bromitia : 
Mida.J 

Baco«  Bacchus,  Inf.  xx.  59  (:  iat0 :  Bi$uu9) 
[Bacoo]. 

Badla),  the  ancient  Benedicihii  iiioiiut«7 
in  Florence,  known  as  the  Badfa  (opposite  to 
the  Bargellu),  which  was  founded  in  978  by  the 
Countess  Witla,  mother  of  the  Marquis  Hugh 
of  Ttiscany  (or  of  Brandenburg,  as  Villani  caUi 
himK 

The  church  of  the  Badla,  and  the  old  wmQ 
(1078)  of  Florence  on  whkh  It  was  titiiated« 


m 


BagnacETal 


Barbari 


are  referred  to  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Mars),  who  says  that  from  its  chimes 
Florence  took  her  time,  *la  cerchia  aniica, 
Ond'  el!a  toglie  ancora  e  lerza.  e  nona/  Par. 
XV,  97-8.     [Fiorenaa.]     Lana  says  :^ 

*SuUe  ditte  mura  vecchie  si  it  una  chicsa 
chiamata  la  BadSa,  la  quale  chicsa  suona  terza  e 
ttona  e  V  altre  ore,  alle  quali  H  tavoranti  delle  arti 
cntnino  ed  csceno  dal  lavorio/ 

The  Marquis  Hugh  was  buried  in  the  Bad  fa, 
where  the  anniversary  of  his  death  (lioi)  was 
solemnly  commemorated  every  year  on  St. 
Thomas'  day  (Dec.  21),  a  custom  to  which 
Cacciaguida  refers,  Par  x\i.  128-9  [Ugo  dLl 
Brandimborgo  ] . 

Of  the  ancient  church  of  the  Badfa,  which 
was  ori^naUy  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  and 
afterwards  to  tlie  Virgin^  little  now  remains, 
the  present  building  dating  for  the  most  part 
from  Cent,  xvii, 

Bagnacaval,  Bagnacavallo,  town  in  tlic 
Emilia,  between  the  rivers  Senio  and  Lamone, 
midway  between  Imola  and  Ravenna.  In  D/s 
time  It  W'as  a  strong^hold  belonging  to  the 
Malavicinii  who  thence  took  their  title  of 
Counts  of  Bagnacavallo.  They  were  Ghibcl- 
lines,  and  in  1249  expelled  Guido  da  Polenta 
and  the  Guelfs  from  Ravenna*  Later  on  they 
were  in  ill  repute  as  often  changing  sides. 

B.  is  mentioned  by  Guido  del  Duca  (in 
Circle  H  of  Purgatory),  who  implies  that  its 
Counts  were  becoming  extinct  | though  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  do  not  appear  to  have  died 
out  before  the  end  of  Cent  xiv),  Purg.  xiv.  1 1 5. 

BagnoregiOi  now  Bagnorea,  village  in 
Italy,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the 
borders  of  Latium  and  Umbria,  near  the  Lago 
di  Bolsena,  about  8  miles  due  S.  of  Orvieto; 
mentioned  by  St.  Bonaventura  (in  the  Heaven 
of  the  Sun)  as  the  place  of  his  birth.  Par.  xii, 
127-8.    [Bonaventura.] 

Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  whose  ass  spake 
and  saved  him  from  destruction  by  the  angel 
of  God  {Numd.  xxii.  aS^-jo) ;  not  she  that 
spake,  but  the  angel  of  God  within  her,  V.  E, 
i.  2*^<^ ;  Epist.  viiL  8. 

Baldo  d'Agiigliooe,  [AgiigHone.] 
Barattieri],  Barrators  (those  who  sell 
justice,  office,  or  employment),  placed  among 
the  Fraudulent  in  Bolgia  5  of  Circle  Vi  1 1  of 
Hell  (Male bolge),  Inf.  xxi,  xxii.  [Frodolenti.] 
Their  punishment  is  to  be  immersed  in  a  lake 
of  boiling  pitch,  and  to  be  rent  by  devils 
armed  with  prongs  whenever  they  appear 
above  the  surface,  Inf.  xxi.  16-57  ;  xxii.  34-42 ; 
55-75;  112-29.  Examples:  an  *  Ancient'  of 
Santa  Zita  [Zita,  Santa j ;  Bonturo  Dati  [Bon- 
turo]  ;  Ciampolo  di  Navarra  [Ciampolo] ; 
Frate  Goniita  di  Galluia  [Gomil^l ;  Michael 
2anche  [Mioliel]. 

Barbagia,  mountainous  district  in  S,  of 


Sardinia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Barbari cini,  and  to 
have  descended  from  a  settlement  of  prisoners 
planted  by  the  Vandals*  Philalethes  states 
that  they  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  the 
time  of  Gregor>'  the  Great  (590-604?,  but  still 
retained  many  of  their  heathen  customs  after 
their  conversion.  They  were  proverbial  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  according  to  the  old  conrnien- 
tators,  for  the  laxity  of  their  morals  and  their 
loose  living.  Benvenuto  says  that  the  women 
were  in  the  habit  of  exposing  their  breasts 
(*  Pro  calore  et  prava  consuetudine  vadunt 
indutae  panno  lineo  albo,  excollatae  ita,  ut 
ostendant  pectus  et  ubera '),  a  practice  which^ 
according  to  an  authority  quoted  by  Witte, 
seems  to  have  been  continued  among  their 
descendants  until  cjuite  recently.  In  D/s  time 
they  formed  a  sem»-savage  independent  tribe, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Pisan  govern- 
ment. Benvenuto  says  they  were  a  remnant 
left  at  the  time  when  Sardinia  was  reconquered 
from  the  Saracens ;  which,  from  the  mention 
of  Saraane  (v.  103),  appears  to  have  been  D.'s 
view  of  their  origin,    [Bardigma.] 

Forese  Donali  (in  Circle  VI  of  Purgatory) 
refers  to  Florence  as  a  second  Bar  bag  ia,  and 
compares  the  morals  of  the  Florentine  women 
unfavourably  with  those  of  the  Sardinian 
savages,  Purg.  xxiii.  94-6  [Piorentine], 

Barbar6,  Barbarian  women ;  the  Florentine 
women  compared  unfavourably  with,  Purg. 
xxiii.  105-  IFiorentine).  Some  take  Barinxre 
here  in  the  sense  of  *  women  of  Barbary/  but 
as  D.  couples  them  with  Saracine,  the  other 
interpretation  is  the  better,  since  the  term 
Saracen  w^as  used  at  that  time  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa  generally,  including  of  course  those 
of  Barbary  [Saraoinl]. 

Barbari,  Barbarians ;  mentioned  by  D.  in 
connexion  with  the  effect  produced  by  the 
sight  of  Rome  and  its  wonders  upon  visitors 
from  outlandish  parts,  ^  quando  Laterano  AUe 
cose  mortal!  an  do  di  sopra,'  Par.  xxxi.  31-6, 
The  reference  is  probably  ^as  in  w,  1 03-4) 
to  the  Jubilee  of  1300,  in  which  year  says 
Villani  \— 

*  Grsm  parte  de'  cristiani  che  allora  viveano, 
feciono  pellcgrinaggio  a  Roma^  cosi  feminine 
come  uomtnif  di  lotitaim  e  divcmi  paesi,  e  di  lungi  c 
d'appresso.  ...  £  Tajino  durante^  avea  in  Roma, 
oltre  a1  popolo  romsino,  duccentODiila  pcllegriiii. 
i^viii,  36.) 

Benvenuto,  Buti,  and  others,  take  the 
meaning  to  be  general,  *  when  Rome  was  at 
the  head  of  the  world  * ;  but  in  that  case  there 
would  be  no  special  point  in  the  mention  of 
the  Lateran,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
time  of  the  Jubilee  was  a  centre  of  interest, 
as  being  the  papal  residence,  |GiiibbiIeo: 
Laterano.]  Some  think  the  allusion  is  to  the 
original    barbariaB    invaders   of    Rome^  and 
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explain,  'in  the  days  when  the  Popes  cared 
nothing  for  Rome.' 

Barbariccia,  name  of  the  leader  of  the  ten 
demons  selected  by  Malacoda  to  escort  D.  and 
Virgil  through  Bolgia  5  of  Circle  Vill  of  Hell 
(Malcbolge)^  where  the  Barrators  are  punished* 
Inf.  xxl  120;  xxii.  2%  59,  145  [fiarattieri] ; 
hence  spoken  of  as  dtna^  Inf.  xxi*  158 ;  dtcumf, 
%x\u  74;  j[p^an  propmUu  "?'•  94-  B,  with  a 
disgusting  signal  summons  his  troop  (Inf.  xxi, 
139),  and  they  accompany  D*  and  V.  along  the 
borders  of  the  boiling  lake  of  pitch  (xxii.  13) ; 
ftt  the  approach  of  B.  all  the  Barrators  disappear 
beneath  the  surface  {in.*,  28-30),  except  onc^ 
who  is  hooked  by  Craffiacane  (x^z'.  31-36),  and 
ibcn  gripped  and  held  by  B.  \xn*,  59  60)  \  the 
litter  invites  D,  to  question  his  victim  {w* 
6l-63l»  and  meanwhile  keeps  the  other  demons 
O^  from  him  (TT^  73-75,  91 -96 1;  finally  he 
sends  four  of  the  demons  to  drag  Altchino  and 
Caloibrina  out  of  the  pilch  into  which  they 
bad  fallen  while  fighting  [in^  145^147)  [Ali- 
obfJio:  Clampoloj.  Philalethes  renders  the 
name  'Suddb.m.* 

Barbarossa, '  Redbeard,'  the  Italian  sur- 
name of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I  (1152-1 190) ; 
rcfared  to  by  the  Abbot  of  San  Zeno  (in  Circle 
IV  of  Purgatory),  in  connexion  with  his  de- 
slitiction  of  Milan  (March,  1162),  as  io  buon 
^*,  Purg.  xviii.  119.   [Foderlooh  Milano.] 

Bardl]»  wealthy  family  of  Florence^  who 
wtyc  Gutlfs  (Villani,  v*  39),  and  afterwards 
sided  with  the  Ccrchi  and  Bianchi  (viii.  39) ; 
tbey  were  the  founders  of  the  great  Florentine 
bWEblf  house,  which  achieved  European 
olebrity,  and  eventually  failed  in  1345  for 
Bcarly  a  million  gold  fiorins  (xii.  55),  Some 
of  the  old  commentators  think  they  are  alluded 
to^  Par.  XVI,  94-8,     Buti  says  :  — 

*Quc»li  nucni  fcfloni  furno  i  Bardi .  .  .  le  case 
ddll  Ravi^tuifii  furno  poi  dei  conti  Oui4I  . . .  poi 
Awno  del  Cerchit  e  poi  dclU  BardL' 

fiat  the  reference  is  almost  certainly  to  the 
ClfClli»and  perhaps  the  Donati  also  [CerohlJ. 

It  was  to  a  member  of  this  family,  Simonc 
deT  Bardi«  that  Beatrice  Portinari  was  married 
b  1187  [BoAtrioe^]. 

Bardticclo],  Florentine*  renowned  for  bif 
pktv  ;  whO|  with  another  good  man,  Giovanni 
dft  Viipigiuino,  is  i^upposed  by  some  to  be 
rtiefm  to  by  Ciacco  (in  Circle  III  of  Hetl), 
«riM^  *pcakmg  of  the  evil  state  of  Florence, 
aajrit  ^Gitisti  son  due,  ma  non  vi  sono  intesi 
(ic  there  arc  two  just  citixcns^  but  no  regard  is 
laid  to  them)t  tnf.  vi.  75.  Viikni  records  their 
dmbt  mod   the   tniracks  wrought   by  their 

'  L^anno  1331  fooriroao  tn  Firenie  doe  httoni  e 
^mA  vomini  c  til  iwinui  vita  e  convenaKione  e  di 
^f  lidi  liao^i  che  fotftiirui  taiet.      L'uno 

«fe^  aooe  i'  «  •  ,  e  TaHro  cbhe  name 

\  ViBjiiignflno. . « .  £  per  ctaicuiio  moctr^ 


Iddio  aperti  miraeoli  di  sanare  Infermi  e  attratii  e 
di  piu  diverse  maniere,  c  per  ciaacuno  fu  Cktta 
£olcnnc  sepoltura,  e  postc  piu  immagim  di  cera 
per  voti  fatii/   (,x.  175*) 

V'ellutello  holds  it  •  per  cosa  ccrta*  that  the 
allusion  is  to  these  two;  but  it  is  not  proljablc 
that  their  reputation  would  have  been  so  jjrcat 
at  the  time  Ciacco  was  speaking^*  i.e.  thirty 
years  before  their  death.  The  reference  is 
usually  understood  to  be  to  D.  himself  and 
Guido  Cavalcanti.     [CavaloaiitL] 

Bari,  town  of  S.  Italy  in  Apulia  on  the 
Adriatic  coast;  mentioned  by  Charles  Martel 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Venus!  as  one  of  the  extreme 
points  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  Par,  viii.  62, 
[AuaoniaJ 

Baron e,  Baron ;  title  applied  by  D.  to  St. 
Peter,  Par.  xxiv.  115  iPletro^J;  St  James, 
Par.  XXV,  1 7  [ Jaoopo  ^.J 

Barone,  II  gran,  the  threat  Baron,  i.e.  the 
Maajuis  Hu^'h  of  Brandenburg,  Par.  xvi.  128 
[tJgo  di  Brandimborgo]. 

Bartolommeo  deUa  Scala],  eldest  son 

of  Alberto  dclla  Scala,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
lord  of  Verona,  Sep.  io»  1 301 -March  7,  130J; 
he  is  referred  to  (probably)  as  *  il  j;ran  Lom- 
bardo/  Par.  xvii.  71.  [Lombardo^  Oran: 
Boala,  Delia.] 

Barucci,  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mara)  as  havmg  been  of  importance  in  his  day. 
Par*  xyi.  104.  They  were  extinct  in  D/s  time ; 
Villani  says : — 

*  In  porte  del  Duomo  .  .  ,  furono  i  Bantcei  che 
fttavano  da  santa  Maria  Magiporc,  chi*  ni-rn  "^ofio 
venuti  mena*  (^iv,  10.^  .  .  .  *  Furono  r'  Ki 
uomini.*  ^v. so.*!  . ..  *Ncl  scsto  di  port'  no 
furono  in  qucgli  tempi  Uhlh<^llini,  1  ii»rucvif  i 
Cattani  da  Ca&tigl ione  c  da  Cei>ino.  git  Ag;oUntiy 
i  BruneUcschtf  e  poi  m  feciono  Guelfi  parte  di  Ickto,' 
(v.  39 ) 

The  Ottinio  Comento ; — 

*  Quciti  furono  pi«^ni  di  ricchetie  e  dl  le^adrie ; 
og:^  soDo  pochi  in  numero,  e  senaa  stato  d'onore 
dttadino  i  socio  GhibcUini,* 

Battista,  Uf  St.  John  the  Baptist,  In£  xiii. 
143;  XXX.  74;  Purg.  xxii.  ija;  Par.  xri.  47; 
he  was  the  patron  saint  of  \  lorence,  which  In 
pagan  times  bad  been  under  the  protection  of 
Mars,  hence  Florence  is  spoken  of  as  ^  la  cttt& 
che  ncl  Battista  Mut^  il  pr»mo  p^trone/  Inf.  xiit. 
143-4  ;  M'ovil  di  san  Giovanni,'  Par.  xvi.  25; 
the  Florentine  flonn,  which  wma  stamped  on 
one  side  with  the  lily  Tfiorc,'  whence  hofino\^ 
and  on  the  other  with  the  imaife  of  '  t. 

referred  to  as  *la  lega  suggelUta  di  i. 

Inf.  XXX.  74  (cf.  Par,  xviii,  133  5);  ih«  ^i 

o(  Florence,  which  was  dedicated  to  i  ^t. 

referred  to  by  I>,  as  *  il  mio  bcl  san  Uiuvauni^ 
Inf»  xix.  17;  and  as  *il  Batttsta/  the  phraae 
*tra  Marte  e  il  Battisu '  (ie.  between  tbm 
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Ponle  Vecchio,  on  which  the  ancient  statue  of 
Mars  used  to  stand,  and  the  Baptistery*  being 
used  to  indicate  approximately  the  N.  and  S. 
limits  of  the  city  of  Florence  in  the  days  of 
Cacciaguida^  Far.  xvL  47  [Battiflteo:  Fio- 
renza:  Marte^J. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  is  mentioned  (in  allusion 
to  Sfatt.  iii.  4,  *  his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild 
honey  Vi  as  an  example  of  temperance  in  the 
Circle  of  the  Gluttonous  in  Purgatory,  Purg, 
xxii.  1 5 1-4  [Gkiloai] ;  he  is  referred  to  as 
Giovanniy  Inf.  xix,  17 ;  Far.  iv*  29 ;  xvi.  25  ;  // 
gran  Giovanni^  Par.  xxxii,  31 ;  quel  Giovanni^ 
lo  quale prfcedfite  la  verace  luce^  V.  N.  §  24'^*5~^ 
(ref.  to  At  ait.  iii,  3) ;  Praecursor^  Epist.  vii.  2 
(ref  10  Afatt,  xi,  2-3) ;  colui  che  voile  viver 
solo^  E  eke  fer  salti  fu  iratto  a  martiro^  Par. 
xviii»  134-5  (ref.  to  Malt.  iii.  ! ;  xiv,  I -1 2) ;  the 
forerunner  of  Christ,  V.  N.  §  24'^<^^";  Epist. 
vii,  2  ;  his  life  in  the  uildemess,  Par.  xviii.  134 ; 
xxxii.  32 ;  bis  execution  by  Herod  at  the 
instance  of  the  daughter  of  Herod ias^  Pan 
xviii*  135;  xxxjr,  32;  his  two  years  in  Limlx) 
(i.e.  from  his  own  death  to  that  of  Christ), 
Par.  xxxii.  33 ;  his  place  in  the  Celestial  Rose 
(opposite  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  St.  Anne  on 
his  right,  and  St  Lucy  on  his  left),  Par.  xxxiL 
31-3  [Boml]  ;  the  patron  saint  of  Florence,  Inf. 
xiii.  143;  xix.  17;  XXX.  74;  Par.  xvi.  25,  47 
[CJiovanni  ^J, 

Battisteo^  the  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni 
at  Florence;  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars)  tells  D.  that  he  was  baptized,  Vnell* 
antico  vostro  Battisteo/  Par.  xv.  134;  it  is 
referred  to  elsewhere  (by  D.)  as  *il  mio  bel 
san  Giovanni/  inf  xix.  17;  (by  Cacciaguida) 
as  *il  Battista/  Far.  xvi.  47  [Battiata,  II: 
Olovanni^J. 

In  connexion  with  the  Baptistery  D.  refers 
(Inf.  xix.  16-21)  to  the  fact  that  he  once  broke 
one  of  the  *  poizetti  *  of  the  font  in  order  to 
rescue  a  child  who  had  fallen  in  and  could  not 
get  out  again.  The  *  pozzetti '  were  circular 
holes  in  the  thickness  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
font  (such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  that  at  Pisa), 
in  which  the  officiating  priest  used  to  stand  to 
escape  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  which 
apparently  were  also  used  on  occasion  as 
baptismal  basins.  Lana  (writing  between  1323 
and  1328)  says  :  — 

*Li  forami,  dov'  erano  piantAti  h  peccatori,  dice 
che  sono  tutti  simili  a  qudli,  che  sono  nella  pita 
del  battesimo  di  san  Giovantii  da  Firenre^  neili 
quail  sta  lo  prcte  che  battizza.  Circa  ia  qual 
comparaxtone  k.  da  sapere  che  sono  molte  ciltadt 
che  non  v'^  battesimo  se  non  in  una  chiesa  in 
su  k  terra,  e  molte  ne  sono  che  o^i  chiesa  ha 
battesimo.  Or  Firenze  e  di  qiuielle  che  vi  ha  pur 
uno  ed  ^  ncUa  chiesa  principale  che  k  edificata  a 
nomc  di  san  Joanni  Battista^  ov*avenne  che  per 
alcune  costituzioni  della  Chiesa  vaca  lo  battesimo 
per  alcuii  tempo  deir anno,  come  e  nella  quaresma, 
salvo  in  caso  di  n^cessjtadi ;    e  tutti  quclli   che 


nasccno  sono  servati  at  sabato  san  to  a  battezzare. 
Sich^  in  quelle  terre  dov'  d  osservata  tal  costilu^ 
zione,  e  non  hanno  sc  non  iin  luogo  da  battezzare, 
quando  vien  io  sabato  santo  si  v'  ^  grandc  moltl- 
tudine  di  gentc,  per  quella  cagionc ;  ed  awenoe 
gia  che  v*  era  tal  calca,  che  '1  prete  a  cid  deputato 
fu  spinto  a  tal  modo  e  sopprcssato»  che  vi  misvetine 
molte  creature.  Siche  per  voler  schilare  tal  pencolo 
fenno  li  Fiorentini  fare  una  pila  di  pietra  viva 
grands  con  otto  cantonif  ed  era  ed  ^  si  massiccia 
che  nella  sua  grossezza  sono  foramini,  nelli  quali 
s*entra  per  di  sopra ;  cd  in  quclli  entra  lo  pnetc 
battezzatorc  e  sta\^  cotro  fino  la  comegia,  si  ch' 
elli  e  sicuro  d'ogrni  calca  c  spingimento,  e  qui 
entro  entra  al  tempo  della  grandc  moltitudine  a 
battezzare.' 

Benvenuto  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
incident  alluded  to  by  D.,  which  he  says 
happened  during  his  pnorate  in  1300: — 

*  Debes  scire  quod  Flore ntiae  in  ecclesia  pkatronali 
Johannis  Baptistac  circa  fontem  baptismalem  sunt 
aiiqui  puteoli  marmorci  rotundi  in  circuitu  capaces 
unius  hominis  tantum,  in  quibus  solent  stare 
sacerdotes  cum  crunbus  ad  baptizandum  pueros, 
ut  possint  liberius  et  habilius  exencerc  ofBcium 
guum  tempore  prcssurac,  quando  oportet  simul  et 
semel  plures  baptizari,  quoniam  tota  Florentia  tarn 
populosa  non  habet  nisi  unum  Baptisterium  \\Mr. 
Baptismum). .  «  .  £t  autor  incidenter  commemorat 
unum  casum  satis  peregrin um,  qui  emerserat  pauco 
tempcire  ante  in  dict^j  loco.  Qui  casus  futt  talis : 
cum  in  ecclesia  praedicta  circa  Baptismum  coUu- 
derent  quidam  pueri,  ut  est  de  more,  unus  eorum 
fuHosior  aliis  inlravit  unum  istorum  foraminum,  et 
tta  et  taltter  implicavit  et  involv'it  membra  sua, 
quod  nulla  arte,  nullo  ingenio  potcrat  inde  retrahi. 
Clamantibus  ergo  pueris^  qui  ilium  juvare  non 
potcrant,  factus  est  in  parva  hora  magnus  con- 
cursus  populi ;  et  brevitcr,  nullo  sciente  aut  potente 
succurrere  puero  periclitanti^  supervenit  Danles, 
qui  tunc  erat  de  Priori  bus  regenlibus.  Qui  subito 
viso  pueroj  clacnare  coepit :  Ah  quid  facitis,  gens 
ignara  \  portetur  una  securis ;  et  continue  portata 
secuHp  Dantes  manibus  propriis  percussit  lapidcm, 
qui  de  marmore  erat,  et  faciJiter  f regit :  ex  quo 
puer  quasi  reviviscens  a  mortuis  Hber  evasit,* 

In  the  Conitnto  Anonimo  (ed.  Vernon,  1848) 
the  tiarae  of  the  boy  is  given  as  .A^ntonio  di 
Baldinaccio  de*  Cavicciuli,  a  family  which 
was  especially  hostile  to  D.     [Adimari.] 

As  baptisms  used  to  take  place  only  on  two 
days  in  the  year,  on  the  eves  of  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  and  in  the  Baptistery  alone,  the 
crowd  on  these  occasions  must  have  been  very 
great.  V^illani  records  that  in  his  lime  the 
yearly  baptisms  averaged  between  5,000  and 
6,000,  the  numbers  being  checked,  he  says,  by 
means  of  beans,  a  black  one  being  deposited 
for  every  male  child  and  a  white  one  for  every 
female.  He  incidentally  remarks  that  the 
excess  of  males  over  females  was  between  300 
and  500  every  year : — 

*  Troviamo  dal  piovano  che  battezzava  i  fanciulli 
(impcrocche  ogni  maschio  che  si  battezzava  in  san 
Giovanni,  per  averne  il  novero  metteva  una  fawa 
nera,  e  per  ogni  f^mmina  uua  fava  bianca)  che 
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rrano  raitno  in  quest!  tempi  lUUe  dnquanUcinque 
aJle  icsaanta  ccntinftio^  avanzjindo  piti  il  scsso 
mAACulino  cbe  '[  fcmtniniiio  da  trccenta  in  cinque- 
cento  per  anno.*    :  xi.  94.) 

The  present  Bapiistcry,  which  is  octagonal 
in  form*  was  in  D.*8  time  the  Caihtdral  of 
Florence,  that  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiorc,  which 
was  begun  by  Amolfo  in  1298,  not  having  been 
completed  until  the  middle  of  Cent>  xv.  The 
structure  dates  back  at  least  as  early  as  Cent,  vi* 
and  u/as  erected  on  the  site  of,  or  perhaps 
converted  from,  an  ancient  temple  of  Mars,  the 
tutelary  deity  of  Florence  (Inf.  xiii.  144).  It 
was  probably  built  on  the  model  of  the 
Paotheoop  with  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of 
th«  dome,  which  in  15^0  was  surmounted  by 
A  lantern.  The  existing  exterior  of  black  and 
white  marble  was  erected  (128S-1295)  by  Ar- 
nolfo*  In  1248  the  building  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Ghibellines. 
Wisliing  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the 
Guelfs,  by  whom  it  had  been  used  as  a  council 
chamber,  they  gave  orders  to  the  architect. 
Ntccoi6  I'isano,  to  demolish  the  tall  tower  of 
Guardamorto,  which  stood  close  beside  it,  and 
U>  to  arrange  that  it  should  crush  San  Giovanni 
in  its  fall  Niccolo,  however,  failed  to  carry 
ocit  his  instructions,  and  the  church  was  sparecf. 
Hie  famous  bronze  gates  did  not  exist  in  D/$ 
tiOMli  the  one  on  the  S.  side  having  been 
CXiecuted  by  Andrea  Pisano  about  1330,  the 
others  by  Ghibcrii  about  140a  The  font  to 
which  D.  alludes  is  said  to  have  been  removed 
in  IJ76  by  the  Grand  Duke,  Francesco  1  dc* 
Medici,  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  his 
•00  Philip,  The  present  font  was  placed 
where  it  stands  in  1658,  but  it  is  the  work  of 
an  earlier  period. 

Be,  first  syllabic  of  the  name  Btcairue ;  D. 
fpeaks  of  his  reverence  for  even  the  syllables 
of  H/ft  name,  Bt  and  Le^  Par.  vii.  14.  Some 
odhors,  reading  if,  think  there  is  an  allusion  to 
the  pet  name  Pice.    [Beatrioe  ^ :  Bioe :  loe,] 

B^mUiodM],  the  Beatitudes,  the  promises 
el  bieaftiag  made  by  our  Lord  in  the  Sermon 
en  the  Mount  {Mmt.  v.  5-12).  In  each  Circle 
eC  Putyxtory  D.  represents  an  Angel  singing 
0B«  of  the  ncatitudes  to  comfort  those  who 
afe  purging  themselves  of  their  sins.  In 
Ctrdc  I,  where  the  sin  of  Pride  is  purged,  the 
Aagel  of  Humility  sings  BttUi f^upirts  sfiritu^ 
*Biefl«lan!  the  poor  in  spirit,'  Purg.  xii.  lia 
MlperM-}  In  circle  II,  inhere  the  sin  of 
£flvy  b  purged,  the  Angel  of  Charity  sings 
JCmDi  mdi^a^rdtt^  *  Blessed  are  the  merciful,' 
Pmf.  XT.  3S.  rinTldioal.]  In  Circle  111. 
wbmm  the  tin  01  Wratli  is  purged^  the  Angel 
ol  PmiCB  ting!  B^/i  fiiui/iLt,  *  Blessed  are  the 
tmanuikxft^*  ^rg.  xvii.  68.  [Iraoondl,]  In 
Cifck  !V,  where  tlw  sin  of  Sloth  is  purged,  the 
Amgel  of  the  I-ovc  of  God  sings  B^aii  qui 
h^gmi^  *  Bkucd  are  they  that  mourn/  Purg. 


xix.  so-  [Acoidioai.]  In  Circle  V,  where  the 
sin  of  Avarice  is  purged,  the  Angel  of  Justice 
sings  Bea/i  out  sitiuni  jusiitiam^  *  Blessed  arc 
they  who  thirst  after  justice,*  Purg.  xxii.  5. 
[AvarL]  In  Circle  VI,  where  the  sin  of  Glut- 
tony is  purged,  the  Angel  of  Abstinence  sings 
Btaiiqui  ciuriuni  justitiam^  *  Blessed  are  they 
who  hunger  after  justice,'  Purg.  xxiv.  i$i. 
[Ooloai.]  In  Circle  VII,  where  the  sin  of  Lust 
IS  purged,  the  Angel  of  F'urity  sings  Beati 
mundo  corde^  *  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,' 
Purg.xxvii.8.  [XiuaaiirioaL]  in  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise,  as  D.  and  Virgil  enter,  Matilda  sings 
(from  Psalm  xxxii.  l ),  B<itti  quorum  iecia  sumi 
pfCiata^  *  Blessed  are  they  whose  sins  are 
covered,'  Purg.  xxix.  3.     [PiLrgatorio.J 

Beatrice  >^  Beatrice,  the  central  figure  of 
the  Vila  Nuova  and  of  the  Divina  Commidia^ 
commonly  identified  with  Beatrice  Portinari, 
daughter  of  Folco  Poninari  of  Florence,  She 
was  bom  in  1266,  probably  in  June  (Purg.  xxx. 
I24h  married  Simone  de'  Bardi  in  1287 ;  died 
June  8,  1290  (V;  N.  ^  30^-1'';  Pure,  \xxii.  3)1 
at  the  age  of  24  (Purg.  xxx.  124)*    [Arabia.] 

The  assumption  that  D.^s  Beatnce  was  the 
daughter  of  Folco  Portinari  rests  mainly  upon 
a  statement  of  Boccaccio  which  he  makes  in 
his  Viim  di  D^mit^  and  more  explicitly  in  his 
Comenio,  In  commenting  on  Inf.  ii.  70,  where 
the  name  of  Beatrice  occurs  for  the  first  ttmci 
he  says : — 

'  Perciocchd  qu«ta  k  la  primien  volla  che  dl 
questa  donna  nel  preaente  libro  si  fa  meniione, 
DOti  pare  indcgna  cosa  alqumnto  manifrstJirr,  dt 
eui  1  «ulorc  in  alcunc  parti  dcUa  presente  opera 
intcttda,  notninAiido  lei.  ,  ,  .  Fu  adujique  questa 
donna  (secondo  la  rclaiionc  di  fcdedcgna  persona, 
la  quale  la  conohbe,  e  fu  per  conianguinita 
strettissinui  a  lei  i  figliuola  di  un  valcnle  uomo 
chiafnato  Folco  Portinari,  antico  ctttadino  di 
Fi re nze  :  e  comccche  lautore  scmpre  la  nomini 
Beatrice  dal  sue  primitive,  ella  fu  cbiamata  Biee  ; 
ed  egli  acconciamcntc  il  tcstimonia  oel  Parmdiaoi 
laddo^'e  dice  :  *'  Ma  quella  revererua^  ehe  a*in- 
donna  Di  tutto  mc,  pttr  per  B  c  per  ICE,'*  E  fu 
di  ccMlumi  e  di  onesla  Laudcvolr,  quanta  donna 
csscr  debhai  e  possa ;  e  di  bclleiia  e  di  laniadHa 
aaiai  oroata  :  e  hi  moglie  d'un  cavaliere  derBasdl^ 
chiamato  messer  SiEDone,  e  net  ventiquattresiiDo 
anno  dclla  sua  eta  pas&6  dl  qucata  vita,  nc|(U  anni 
di  Crtato  accxc* 

This  very  definite  statement  both  as  to  the 
parentage  and  marriage  of  Beatrice  ivas  made 
by  Boccaccio,  within  hlty  years  of  D.'a  death, 
in  his  public  tcciurcs  before  a  Fbrentine 
audience,  at  a  time  when  the  Portinari  and 
Bardi,  both  of  them  well-known  families,  were 
still  residing  in  Florence.  It  is  hardly  credible 
that  he  should  tiius  publicly  commit  himftclf, 
and  run  the  risk  of  bemg  publicly  contradicted, 
unless  his  statement  were  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  factt. 

In  addition  to  this  testimony  of  Boecacdo 
(whose  £ufaer,  it  may  be  noted,  was  intimately 
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connected  with  the  Bardi,  having  acted  as  their 
agent  in  Paris),  there  is  the  evidence  of  the 
poet's  own  son,  Pietro  di  Dante,  in  his  comment 
on  Inf.  ii.  70  (in  a  passage  which  occurs  in  the 
Ashbumham  MS.  of  the  Comenio^  but  is 
omitted  from  the  version  printed  by  Ld. 
Vernon) : — 

'  £t  quia  modo  hie  primo  de  Beatrice  fit  m^ntio, 
de  qua  tantus  est  sermo  maxime  infra  in  tertio 
libro  Paradisi,  premictendum  est  quod  revera 
quedam  domina  nomine  Beatrix,  insignis  valde 
moribus  et  pulcritudine  tempore  auctoris  viguit 
in  civitate  Florentie,  nata  de  domo  quonimdam 
civium  florentinorum  qui  dicuntur  Portinarii,  de 
qua  Dantes  auctor  procus  fuit  et  amator  in  vita 
dicte  domine,  et  in  ejus  laudem  multas  fecit 
cantilenas ;  qua  mortua  ut  ejus  nomen  in  famam 
levaret  in  hoc  suo  poemate  sub  allegoria  et  typo 
theologie  cam  ut  plurimum  accipere  voluit.'  (See 
Romantaf  xxiii.  265.) 

Benvenuto  da  Imola,  who  was  a  friend  of  > 
Boccaccio,  and  attended  his  lectures  on  Dante 
in  Florence,  is  emphatic  as  to  the  reality  of 
Beatrice,  though  he  does  not  mention  her 
family  name: — 

'  Sed  quae  est  ista  Beatrix  ?  Ad  hoc  sciendum 
est  quod  ista  Beatrix  realiter  et  vere  fuit  mulier 
florentina  mag^nae  pulcritudinis.' 

The  function  of  Beatrice  in  the  D,  C,  is  to 
conduct  D.  from  the  Terrestrial  to  the  Celestial 
Paradise.  She  appears  to  Virgil  (having  been 
moved  by  St  Lucy,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Virgin  Mary),  and  sends  him  to  the  help  of  D. 
(Inf.  ii.  52-118).  Subsequently,  when  Virgil 
has  left  D.,  she  appears  to  D.  himself,  standing 
on  a  mystic  car,  and  clad  in  white,  green,  and 
red  (the  colours  of  the  three  theological  virtues, 
faith,  hope,  and  love)  (Purg.  xxx.  31-3); 
addressing  him  by  name  (v.  55),  she  calls  him 
to  account  for  the  error  of  his  ways  (Purg.  xxx« 
103-xxxi.  69) ;  then,  after  having  revealed  to 
him  the  destiny  of  the  Church,  she  accompanies 
him  on  his  pilgrimage  through  heaven  as  his 
guide  and  interpreter,  and  finally  leaves  him 
(after  a  solemn  denunciation  of  Boniface  VIII 
and  Clement  V)  to  resume  her  seat  among  the 
elect,  at  the  side  of  Rachel,  in  the  Celestial 
Rose,  sending  St.  Bernard  to  take  her  place 
with  D.  (Par.  xxxi.  59).  [Bernardo:  Bosa: 
VirgUio.] 

Allegorically,  Beatrice  represents  Theology, 
the  divine  science,  which  leads  man  to  the 
contemplation  of  God,  and  to  the  attainment 
of  celestial  happiness. 

Speaking  to  Virgil,  Beatrice  refers  to  D, 
as  ramico  miOy  Inf.  ii.  61 ;  D.  himself  she 
addresses  once  only  by  name,  Dante  being 
her  first  word  to  him,  Purg.  xxx.  55 ;  on  other 
occasions  she  addresses  him  as  j^^^^  Purg. 
xxxiii.  23 ;  Par.  iii.  70;  iv.  100;  vii.  j8,  13a 

Beatrice  is  mentioned  by  name  sixty-three 
times  in  the  D,C.,  but  on  no  occasion  does  D. 
address  her  by  niame ;  the  name  occurs  twice 


cmly  in  the  Inferno^  Inf.  ii.  70,  103 ;  seventeen 
times  in  the  Pur^atario^  Purg.  vi.  46 ;  xv.  Tf ; 
xviii.  48,  73 ;  xxiii.  128 ;  xxvii.  j(6,  53 ;  xxx.  73  ; 
xxxi.  80,  107,  114,  133;  xxxii.  36,  85,  106; 
xxxiii.  4,  124 ;  forty-four  times  in  the  ParcuUso^ 
Par.  i.  46,  64  ;  ii.  22 ;  iii.  127 ;  iv.  13,  139 ;  v. 
16,  85,  122;  vii.  16;  ix.  16;  X.  37,  52,60;  xL 
II  ;  xiv.  8,  79;  XV.  70;  xvi.  13  ;  xvii.  5,  30; 
xviii.  17,  53 ;  xxi.  63 ;  xxii.  125 ;  xxiii.  19,  34, 
76;  xxiv.  10,  22,  55  ;  XXV.  28,  137;  xxvL  77; 
xxvii.  34,  102 ;  xxix.  8 ;  xxx.  14,  128 ;  zxxL  59, 
66,  76 ;  xxxii.  9 ;  xxxiii.  38. 

D.  speaks  of  B.  as  donna  beat  a  e  bella^  Inf. 
ii.  53 ;  donna  di  virtu.  Inf.  ii.  76  ;  loda  di  Dio 
vera.  Inf.  ii.  103 ;  quella,  il  cui  bel  occhio  tutto 
vedey  Inf.  X.  131 ;  donna  che  saprd^  Inf.  xv.  90 ; 
quella  che  lume  fia  tra  il  vero  e  Pinteiietto^ 
Purg.  vi.  44 ;  ia  donna,  Purg.  xxx.  64 ;  la  donna 
mia,  Purg.  xxxii.  122 ;  Par.  v.  94 ;  vii.  11 ;  viiL 
15  ;  &c. ;  madonna.  Par.  ii.  46;  quel  sol,  che 
Pria  (Famor  mi  scaldb  il  petto.  Par.  iii.  i ;  la 
dolce  gu:da.  Par.  iii.  23 ;  amansa  del  primo 
amante.  Par.  iv.  118;  diva.  Par.  iv.  118;  bella 
donna,  Par.x.  93  ;  colei  ch*  alt  alto  volo  mivestl 
le  piume.  Par.  xv.  54;  quella  donna  cKa  Dio 
mi  menava.  Par.  xviii.  4 ;  //  mio  conforto.  Par. 
xviii.  8  ;  quel  miracolo.  Par.  xviii.  63 ;  la  mia 
celeste  scoria.  Par.  xxi.  23;  quella,  oncTio 
aspetto  il  copne  ^  I  quando  Del  dire  e  del  tacer^ 
Par.  xxi.  46-7 ;  la  mia  ^ida.  Par.  xxii.  i ;  dolce 
guida  e  cara,  Par.  xxiii.  34 ;  la  dolce  donna^ 
Par.  xxii.  100 ;  quella  pia,  che  guidd  le  penne 
Delle  mie  ali  a  cosl  alto  volo.  Par.  xxv.  49-50 ; 
quella  che  imparadisa  la  mia  mente,  Par.  xxviiL 
3 ;  quella  che  vedea  i  pensier  dubi  Nella  miar 
mente.  Par.  xxviii.  97-8  ;  //  sol  degli  occhi  miei^ 
Par.  xxx.  75 ;  he  refers  to  her  familiar  name 
Bice,  Par.  vii.  14.     [Bioe.] 

In  the  Vita  Nuoi>a  Beatrice  is  mentioned 
by  name  twenty-three  times :  V.  N.  §§   2^* 

517,  32^  1246^  1^34^  228'  2:J,  23"'  101,  102^  j^M^ 
32,  4i^  29II,  3?^'^'  5^7,  56,  95^  ^q*'  ^6,  ^166^  ^2*», 
,15       -^  ' 


43^* ;   D.  refers  to  her  as  la  gloriosa  donna 


§§  9*S  11^*,  M^S  26^  31^  4i«;  quella  ^enti^ 
lissima,  la  quale  fu  distruggitriu  di  tuiti 
i  vizi  e  regina  delle  virti^,  §  io^i-l3 ;  /^  donsia 
delta  cortesia,  §  12^05  /^  mirabile  donna, 
S%  14*=^,  23*3 ;  questa  gentilissima,  §§  14=2,  i8«», 
2i3,  22-^  231^5!^  297  ;  questa  donna,  §§  I4«, 

i5«-',  ie^\  17^,  18^,  i^m,  2i24, 2213,44,352. 

la  mia  gentilissima  donna,  §  iS^*^ ;  madonna^ 
§  19^^ ;  tanta  meraviglia,  §  22^ ;  questa  nabi-' 
lissima  B.,  §  22^ ;  donna  gentile,  §  22^* ;  la 
mirabile  B.,  §  242* ;  Bice,  §  24*** ;  questa  B. 
beata,  §  291^ ;  la  mia  nobilissima  donna^ 
§  37* ;  questa  gloriosa  B,,  (  40* ;  questa  bene- 
delta,  §  43*;  quella  benedetta  B.,  §  43I*. 

In  the  Convivio  she  is  mentioned  by  name 
four  times :  Conv.  ii.  2^»  3i,  y^,  9^3  j  d.  sp^j^s 
of  her  as  quella  B,  beata,  Conv.  ii.  2* ;  quella 
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W#n^xfvi  B,^  Conv.  11.  3*',  y*** ;  fuella  vh>a  B, 
Mtt/«^  Conv,  ii*  9^*;  quella  ghrlosa  donna^ 
Conv.  ii.  9**"** ;  it  primo  diutta  diiia  mi  a 
anifHa^  Conv.  ii.  I3\ 

Beatrice  S  Beatrice,  youngest  daughter  of 
Raymond  Bcrcnger  IV\  Count  of  Provence; 
married  (in  1246»  to  Charles  of  Anjou»  who 
Bobsct^uently  (in  1266)  l>ecame  King  of  Sicily 
mad  Naples  [Carlo'];  by  this  marriage  Pro- 
vence became  united  to  the  French  crown 
(Porg.  XX.  61)  [Provensa].  Her  eldest  sister, 
Mai]garct,  married  Charles*  eldest  brother, 
Louis  IX  of  France*  The  two  sister*  are 
mentioned  together  by  Sordello  (in  Ante- 
purgatory)  in  connexion  with  their  husbands, 
who  he  says  were  as  inferior  to  Peter  III  of 
Amgon,  as  Charles  11  of  Anjou  was  to  his 
father,  Charles  I,  Purg.  vii.  127-9  [liUlffi*: 
MATgherlta].  Benvenulo  says  the  reference 
is  to  the  two  daughters  of  Charles  II,  who 
married  James  and  Frederick,  the  two  sons 
of  Peter  111  and  Man&ed's  daughter  Con- 
stance:— 

*  litse  duac  erant  nurus  dictac  Constantiae, 
alter*  uxor  donni  Jacobi,  altera  donni  Friderici, 
qnarum  ncotra  potcrat  glonari  rjc  probo  viro/ 

This,  however,  is  at  variance  with  the  facts, 
for  James*  wife  was  calJed  Blanche,  and 
Frederick's  Eleanor. 

B.  is  referred  to  by  the  Emperor  Justinian 
(m  the  Heaven  of  Mercury)  as  one  of  the 
lottr  daughters  of  Raymond  Bcrcnger  IV, 
each  nf  whom  became  a  Queen*  Par.  vi.  153-4. 
[B«rln«hl«ri,  Bamondo :  Table  xL] 

Beatrice  ^]^  Beatrice,  youngest  daughter 
of  Charles  II  of  Naples;  married  (in  1505)  to 
Aao  V|ll,  Marquis  of  EstCi  in  consideration, 
it  was  said,  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  Thb 
tramaction,  which  D.  compares  to  the  selling 
oC  iemale  staves  by  corsairs,  is  alluded  to  by 
Hi^  Capet  (in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory  I,  Purg. 
as.  n-tu  To  add  to  the  disgrace  of  the  pro- 
murtltMr  it  BJppears  that  Azzo  was  a  great  deal 
Mirinaii  tieatricc,  since  he  had  married  his 
iffVt  wife,  Giovanna  Orsina,  more  than  twenty 
years  before. 

Villafii  ^viij.  fiS)  mentions  the  marriage,  but 
iayii  nnthmg  about  the  alleged  bargain.  [Aaao 
dA  Vma  :  Carlo* :  Table  uiUj 

BMtrtCCM,  daughter  of  Obizzo  H  of  Este, 
iftd  titter  of  Asso  VIII;  she  was  married  first 
•0  Htno  VIscmiti  of  Pisa,  by  whom  she  had 
a  ilatmhler  Joan,  and  afterwards  iat  Modena 
m  J  me,  i|ool  to  (jaleazto  Visconti  of  Milan. 
ll  appGui  that  before  her  marriage  to  the 
lailer  the  had  already  been  betrothed  to 
AfttflO  Scotto  of  Placenta,  but  Matteo  Visoonti 
0#  llilaa.  bet n Iff  anxious  for  an  alliance  with 
tbt  bouse  of  Este,  managed  to  secure  her  as 
tlie  wife  of  his  ion  Clalcaxxo.  Beatrice,  after 
marriage^  came  to  reside  in  Milan,  but 
two  yean  (in  1502J  the  VtipNiti  were 
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expelled  thence  by  the  Torriani  (aided  by 
Aloerto  Scotto,  who  thus  avenged  the  slight 
passed  upon  him),  and  Galeazzo  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  Tuscany,  where  he  died  In  1518. 
Beatrice,  however,  lived  to  return  to  Milan, 
her  son  Auo  having  regained  the  lord  ship, 
and  died  there  in  1534. 

Nino  Visconti  (in  Antepurgatory)  refers  to 
Beatrice  as  the  mother  of  his  daughter  Joan, 
and  reproaches  her  with  her  second  marriage, 
saying  that  the  Milanese  viper  wiU  not  become 
her  tomb  so  well  as  the  cock  of  Gallura, 
Purg.  viii.  73-81  [Qiovarma* :  Nino* :  Table 
xzUl:  Galeaaso:  Milanete].  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  arms  of  both  the  Visconti  families, 
viz.  the  cock  and  the  viper,  were  placed  upon 
the  tomb  of  Beatrice  in  the  church  of  San 
Francesco  at  Milan ;  and  as,  during  her  life- 
time, she  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  combined 
arms  of  her  second  husband  and  of  her  father, 
vii.  the  viper  and  the  eagle,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  her  commemoration  of  both  her  husbands 
on  her  tomb  was  due  to  a  desire  to  falsify  the 
prediction  put  by  D.  into  the  mouth  of  Nino. 
(See  Del  Lungo,  Dani^  n/  Umpi  di  Vanity 
pp.  302-13.) 

Sacchetti  relates  {N<n\  xv)  that  Beatrice's 
marriage  with  Nino,  who  was  an  old  man  at 
the  time,  was  arranged  by  her  brother  Ax»o 
with  a  view  to  bringing  into  the  family  of  Estc 
the  Giudicato  of  Gallura,  which  belonged  to 
Nino,  On  Nino's  dyin^  without  tnale  issue 
Aseo  is  said  to  have  bitterly  reproached  his 
sister,  whose  reply  forms  the  point  of  Sacchflld*t 
story. 

Beccheria,  Tesauro  de*  Bcccheria  of  Pavla« 
Abbot  of  Valiombrosa,  and  Legate  in  Florence 
of  Alexander  tV.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Ghibellines  from  Florence  in  July»  1358,  he 
was  seized  by  the  Florentines  on  a  charge  of 
intriguing  with  them,  put  to  the  torture,  and 
beheaded  in  the  Piarza  di  sant'  Apollinare  in 
September  of  the  same  year.  For  this  act  of 
sacrilege  the  Florentines  were  ei^communicated 
by  the  Pope,  From  Villani  it  appears  that  in 
sptlc  of  his  confession,  extracted  by  torture, 
many  people  thought  him  innocent : 

'Del  mcsc  di  Settembre  prooairoo  del  detlo 
anno  (lasO  ,  il  popolo  di  Firenie  fcce  pitliare 
I'abate  di  ValeiDbrosa,  i]  quale  em  gentile  uotoo 
de'  signori  di  Beccheria  di  Favia  in  Lombardlt. 
rssendoli  appo«to,  che  a  petiiione  de'  ghibellJal 
uaciti  di  Fircnic  tr«ttavH  trmdimcnto,  e  qiielJo  per 
martiro  gli  fccero  confcssiare,  e  »cellcfmtaniefitc 
Bella  piatsa  di  santd  Apollinare  gli  ferionn  a  grido 
di  pdpolo  tagliarc  il  capo,  non  guardAndo  a  sita 
difotn^  od  a  ordine  sacro ;  per  \m  qual  cou  0 
ooiBdiiie  di  Flrenze  e*  Fiorcntini  dai  papa  furono 
scofDuaicatl . ,  .  E  di  vero  si  disse,  ebe  i  religioao 
uoiso  nulla  colpa  avea,  con  tutiA  cbe  di  sue 
legaagfio  foese  grande  irhibrlUna*   (vi.  65.) 

Dh  however,  did  not  believe  in  his  ifinoetootg 
for  he  placet  him  in  Antenora  aoioof  tlioit 
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who  were  traitors  to  their  country^  referring  to 
him  as  quel  di  Beucheria^  Inf.  xxxii.  liS-20. 
[Antenora.]  Though  Tesauro  was  not  a 
Florentine  by  birth,  he  was  praciicaliy  one  by 
adoption,  as  Benvenuto  points  out : — 

'  Poterat  dtci  florentinus,  ratio ne  incoUtus,  quia 
crat  ibi  bencficiatus,* 

Beccio  da  Caprona],  the  murderer  (ac- 
cording to  Pietro  di  Dante  and  the  Anonimo 
Fioremino)  of  Farinata  degh  Scomigiani  of 
Pisa,  Purg.  vi.  17-18  [Maraucco]. 

Beda,  the  Venerable  Bede,  Anglo-Saxon 
monk,  the  father  of  English  history,  and  most 
eminent  writer  of  his  age,  was  bom  circ,  673, 
near  Wcarmouth  in  N.E.  of  Durham  ;  at  the 
age  of  seven  he  was  received  into  the  monastery 
at  Weamiouth,  where  he  was  educated  ;  in  his 
nineteenth  year  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
in  his  thirtieth  he  became  priest;  after  three 
years  at  Wearmouth  he  removed  to  the  newly- 
founded  monaster)'  at  j arrow,  where  he  spent 
the  whole  of  his  life  in  study  and  writing,  and 
where  he  died  in  735*  He  was  the  author  of 
a  large  number  of  works,  chiefly  ecclesiastical, 
the  most  important  being  his  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  England  {Hisioria  Eccie^iaslka 
Nosirae  Insula^  at  Geniis)  in  five  books,  which 
he  brought  down  to  731,  within  four  years  of 
his  death. 

D.  places  Bede,  together  with  Isidore  of 
Seville  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  among 
the  great  doctors  (Spiriti  SaptctUi)  in  the 
Heaven  of  the  Sun,  where  his  spirit  is  poinled 
out  by  St,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Par.  x.  131  [Sole, 
Cielo  del] ;  the  haliao  Cardinals  reproached 
with  their  neglect  of  his  works,  Epist,  viii,  7. 
lAmbrow^us,) 

Belacqua,  musical  instrument -maker  of 
Florence,  noted  for  his  indolence,  say  the 
old  commentators*  D.  places  him  in  Ante- 
purgatory  among  those  who  neglected  their 
repentance  until  just  before  death,  Purg. 
iv.  123 ;  w/i,  V.  106 ;  coiui\  z*.  no ;  iui\  v,  117; 
ei^  V*  127  [Antipurgatoiio].  As  D.  and 
Virgil  pass  along,  V,  explains  that  the  ascent 
of  the  Mt*  of  Purgator>'  becomes  easier  as 
it  approaches  the  top,  and  that,  once  on  the 
summit,  D.  would  be  able  to  repose  his  weari- 
ness,  Purg.  iv.  88-95  !  thereupon  a  voice  says 
to  D.  that  mayhap  he  will  want  a  rest  before 
that  {'w.  97-9)  \  turning  round  they  see  figures 
lounging  listlessly  under  the  shadow  of  a  rock 
{z'v.  100-5),  and  among  them  one  sittiog 
dasping  his  knees,  with  his  face  hidden  between 
them  (ZT'.  106-8) ;  D.  draws  V-'s  attention  to 
his  indolent  aspect,  whereupon  the  hgure,  scarce 
raising  his  face,  addresses  D.,  who  recognizes 
that  it  is  BeviJacqua  (109-15);  in  reply  to 
a  question  from  D.  as  to  why  he  is  seated 
there,  B.  explains  that,  because  he  delayed  his 
repentance  to  the  last,  he  is  doomed  to  wait 
outside  Purgatory  for  as  long  as  he  had  lived 


on  earth,  unless  some  righteous  person  make 
intercession  for  him  [xnt^  123-35). 

Benvenuto  says  that  besides  being  a  maker 
of  musical  instruments,  6.  was  something  of 
a  musician  also,  and  adds  that  D.,  who  was 
a  lover  of  music,  was  intimate  with  him  on  that 
account :  — 

*  Iste  fuit  de  Florentiaf  qui  faciebat  citbaras  et 
alia  instrumcnta  mtjsica,  undc  cum  magna  cura 
sculpehat  et  incidebat  colla  et  capita  trithararum, 
el  aliquando  etiam  pulsabat.  Ideo  Dantes  fami- 
liariter  noverat  eum,  quia  dclcctatus  est  in  sona.' 

The  Anonimo  Fiorentino  says  of  him : — 
*Qucstci  Belacqua  fu  uno  cittadino  da  Fircnxc, 
arteficc.  et  facea  cotai  colli  di  liuti  el  di  chitarre, 
et  era  i1  piu  pigro  uomo  che  fosic  mai ;  et  si  dice 
di  lul  ch'  egli  venia  la  mattina  a  boUega,  et  pone\'a&i 
a  sedere,  et  mai  non  si  Icvava  se  non  quando  egli 
voicva  ire  a  dcsinare  et  a  dormire,  Ora  TAuttore 
fu  forte  suo  dim^tico :  motto  il  riprendea  di 
qucsla  sua  nigligenzia  ;  onde  un  di,  riprendolo,  Bel- 
acqua rispose  colic  parole  d'Aristotilc  :  S^dmdo  ti 
quiescrndo  amma  tffidiur  sapiens ;  dt  che  rAuttore 
gli  rispose  :  Per  certo,  se  per  sederc  si  divcnta 
saviOf  niuno  fu  mai  piii  savio  di  te/ 

Belinoi,  Hamericus  de.    [Hamericua^] 

Bella,  Dellal,  one  of  the  Florentine  families 
which  received  knighthood  from  the  Marquis 
Hugh  of  Brandenburg,  //  gran  Barane^  Par* 
XV i.  128;  alluded  to  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Mars)  as  having  the  same  arms  as 
the  Marquis,  but  with  a  border  of  gold, 
{t^K  1 31-2)  [Qangalandi  :  Ugo  di  Brandim- 
borgo]*  ^iany  think  there  is  a  special  reference 
to  the  famous  Giano  della  Bella,  the  great  law- 
maker and  champion  of  the  commons  of 
Florence ;  thus  Benv^cnuto  says,  *  iste  de  quo 
autor  loquitur  fuit  quidam  2^nnes  de  la  Bella/ 
[Oiano  della  Bella.] 

Villani  states  that  the  family  had  lost  their 
nobility  in  D.'s  day: — 

*  Nel  qyartiere  di  porta  san  Piero  .  .  .  abita\'ano 
quelli  della  BcUa  di  san  Martino  divenuti  popoUni,* 
^iv.  11.) 

They  were  Guelfs  (v.  39),  and  after  the 
Ghibelline  victory  at  Montai>erti  in  1260, 
unlike  the  majority  of  Giielf  families,  they 
elected  to  remain  in  Florence,  instead  of 
retiring  to  Lucca  (vi.  79)- 

BeMlncion,  Berti,  Florentine  of  the  ancient 

Ravignani  family,  father  of  *la  buona  Gual- 
drada*  (Inf*  xvi.  371,  through  whose  marriage 
with  Guido  Gucrra  IV,  the  Conti  Guidi  traced 
their  descent  from  the  Ravignani.  He  lived 
in  the  second  half  of  Cent,  xii,  and  in  1176 
was  deputed  by  the  Florentines  to  take  over 
from  the  Sienese  the  castle  of  Poggibonsi* 
which  had  been  ceded  by  the  latter.  Villani 
speaks  of  him  as  *  il  buono  roessere  Bellincione 
Berti  de'  Ravignani  onorevole  cittadino  di 
Firenze  *  (iv,  1), 

Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  quotes 
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B.  as  an  C3cample  of  the  simplicity  of  ihe 
p'lorentincs  of  his  day,  describing  how  he  was 
content  to  be  girt  with  '  leather  and  bone,' 
Par,  XV.  112-13  ;  and  speaks  of  him  as  '  Talto 
Bellincion  *  in  connexion  with  the  Ravignani, 
and  their  descendants  the  Conti  Guidi,  Par, 
xvi.  97-9.  [Gualdrada :  Quidi,  Conti  : 
Bavi^ani.} 

Bellisar,  Belisarius,  the  famous  genera)  of 
the  Emperor  Justinian*  born  on  the  borderland 
between  Thrace  and  lliyricum  circ.  a.d.  505, 
died  at  Constantinople,  March,  565.  His  great 
achievements  were  the  overthrow  of  the 
Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa,  the  reconquest  of 
Italy  from  the  Goths,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Gothic  dominions,  in  563,  when  he  was  nearly 
sixty,  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to  a  con- 
spiracy against  Justinian,  in  consequence  of 
which,  according  to  the  popular  tradition,  his 
property  was  confiscated,  his  eyes  were  put 
out,  and  he  was  compelled  to  beg  in  the  streets 
of  Constantinople,  cr>'ing  to  the  passers-by, 
*  Date  obolum  Belisario/  In  truth,  however, 
his  disgrace  only  lasted  eight  months,  during 
which  he  was  confined  to  his  own  palace.  The 
Emperor,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the 
charge  was  false»  restored  him  to  favour,  and 
he  lived  in  possession  of  his  wealth  and  honours 
until  his  death  two  years  later  (in  565),  Justinian 
himself  dying  a  few  months  after, 

Behsarius  is  mentioned  by  tjie  Emperor 
Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury),  who 
says  that  he  entrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of 
his  wars,  while  he  himself  was  occupied  with 
his  great  work  on  the  Roman  law,  Par,  vi.  23-7. 
[Qiuatlniano,] 

It  is  probable  that  D.,  who  does  not  hint  at 
the  ingratitude  of  Justinian  towards  his  great 
general,  did  not  know  more  of  the  history  of 
the  latter  than  is  contained  in  the  medieval 
chronicles,  ViUani  concludes  his  account  as 
follows : 

*Bclisano  bene  ^vv^enturosamente  c  con  vittoria 
in  tutte  parti  vinse  e  soggiogo  i  ribelli  dclio 
'mperio,  e  tcnnc  in  buono  stato  raentre  vivette, 
infino  agli  antii  di  Cristo  565,  che  Qiu'^tiniano 
i{Qp«radore  e  Bclisario  moriro  bene  aw^cnturosa- 
mente/    (ii.  <J.) 

BeUOf  Bello  degli  Alighieri,  son  of  Ali- 
ghiero  I,  and  brother  of  Bellincione,  D.'s 
grandfather;  he  is  described  in  documents  as 
*dominus  *  (ip  Italian  *messere  *),  which  implies 
that  he  was  either  a  judge  or  a  knight ;  he  was 
one  of  the  council  of  the  Anziani  in  1255,  and 
must  have  been  among  those  who  had  to  fly 
from  Florence  after  the  Ghibelline  victory  at 
Montaperti  in  1260,  he  and  his  branch  of  the 
family  having  been  Guelfs  ;  he  was  dead  in 
1268,  in  which  year  his  son  Geri  was  granted 
<ompensation  for  a  house  which  had  b?en  de- 
stroyed by  the  Ghibellines  after  his  exile  in  1 260. 

Bello  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  (in  Circle  VI H 
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of  Hell  J  in  connexion  with  bis  son  Geri,  Inf, 
xxix.  27.     [B«llo,  Geri  del :  Table  rxii] 

Bello,  Geri  del,  Geri  (i,e,  Ruggieri)  del 
Bello  degh  Alighicri,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
first  cotisin  ol  D/s  father,  Alightero  II  ;  his 
name  appears  as  *Geri  quondam  Dom.  Belli 
Alaghieri'  in  a  document  dated  1269.  contain- 
ing a  hst  of  the  compensations  granted  to 
Guelf  families  in  Florence  for  the  losses 
inflicted  by  the  Ghibellines  after  the  battle  of 
Montaperti  in  1260;  he  had  three  brothers, 
viz,  Gualfreduccio,  who  in  1237  was  enrolled  in 
the  Arte  di  Calimala,  Cenni  (i-e,  Bencivenni), 
who  died  in  1277,  and  Cione  (i.e.  UguccioncI, 
who  was  a  knight  of  the  golden  spur  (*  cavaliere 
a  spron  d'oro  'j.     [Table  xxii,] 

D.  places  Geri  among  the  *seminator  di 
scandalo  e  di  scismit '  in  Bolgia  g  of  Circle  VI  II 
of  Hell  (Malebolge),  Inf,  xxix.  27  ;  ufi  spirio 
tie  I  mio  mngue^  v.  20  ;  c//a,  v.  53  ;  e/^  v.  24 ; 
/«/,  V.  25  ;  gli,  V.  32  ;  ////,  V.  34  ;  ei,  7/.  34  ;  s^, 
V,  36.  [Soismatlci.j  Virgil,  having  noticed 
that  D.  was  gazing  earnestly  into  the  ninth 
Bolgia,  asks  him  the  reason,  to  which  D, 
replies  that  he  was  Irwking  for  a  spirit  of  his 
own  race  who  should  have  been  there.  Inf. 
xxix.  3-21  ;  V.  then  tells  D.  that  he  had  seen 
this  spirit,  whose  name  was  Geri  del  Bello, 
point  threateningly  at  D,,  and  then,  as  D.  was 
intent  upon  Bertran  de  Bom  and  did  not 
notice  him,  go  his  way  in  silence  {tn*.  22-30)  ; 
D,  explains  that  Geri  had  died  a  violent  death, 
and  had  nqt  yet  been  avenged  by  any  of  his 
l^in,  and  that  that  was  doubtless  the  reason  \vhy 
he  was  indignant  with  himself  arid  did  not 
stop  to  speak,  wherefore  he  felt  all  the  more 
pity  for  him  {7^k  31-6;, 

The  old  commentators  differ  as  to  the 
details  of  Geri's  story  ;  Lana,  Buti,  and  the 
Anonimo  Fiorentino  say  that  he  killed  one  of 
the  Cerini  or  Geremci,  and  was  in  retaliation 
slain  by  one  of  them  j  the  Ottimo,  Bei^venuto, 
and  others  give  the  name  of  the  family  as 
Sacchetti.    Lana  says  of  Geri ;  — 

*  Fu  sagacissima  persona,  piacevolc  e  converse^ 
vole  :  dilettossi  di  comqcttcre  male  tra  le  persone, 
e  sapealo  fiirc  si  acconciamente,  che  pochi  sc  ne 
poics^no  giiardare  da  lui/ 

According  to  Buti,  Geri*s  father  had  been 
killed  by  one  of  the  Gcrini,  and  in  revenge  he 
treacherously  murdered  one  of  the  latter.  The 
story  is  that  he  disguised  himself  as  a  leper 
and  went  to  beg  at  the  house  of  the  Gerini ; 
when  the  master  of  the  house  appeared  Geri, 
pretending  that  the  Podest^  was  coming, 
advised  him  to  put  away  his  arms,  and  then, 
when  he  was  defenceless,  feU  upon  him  and 
killed  him.  For  this  deed  he  was  banished  to 
FucecchiO|  where  subsequently  he  was  slain 
by  Gereraia  de*  Gerini,  whose  uncle  had  been 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Podestk  in  that  town. 

Bcnvenuto,  who  describes  Gw^s  ^  Vxx\i\3\k.yiX 
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and  quarrelsome  person »  says  that  he  sowed 
discord  amon^  the  Saccheiti,  one  of  whom 
retaliated  by  killing  bim  ;  and  he  states  that  it 
was  not  until  thirty  years  afterwards  that  Gcri's 
death  was  avenged  by  the  sons  of  Clone,  who 
killed  one  of  the  Saccheiti  in  his  own  house:— 

*  Genus  istc  vir  nobilis  fuit  fratcr  domini  Cioni 
del  Bello  de  Aldigheriis ;  qui  homo  molestus  et 
sciBmattcus  fuit  intcrfectus  ab  uno  de  Sacchettis 
nobiiibus  de  Florcntia,  quia  seminaverat  discardiam 
inter  quosdam ;  cujus  mors  non  fuit  vindicata  per 
spatium  tri^nta  anoomm.  Finaliter  filii  domini 
Cioni  et  nepotcs  pracfati  Gerii,  fcccrunt  vmdictam, 
quia  intcrfecerunt  unujn  de  Sacchcttis  in  cstio  sue/ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Sacchetti 
were  the  family  with  whom  Geri  was  at  feud, 
for  not  only  does  Pietro  d\  Dante  in  his  com- 
mentary (according  to  the  Ashbumham  MS-) 
give  the  name  of  Geri*s  murderer  as  one  of  the 
Sacchetti  ('occiso  oTtm  per  quemdam  Bro- 
darium  de  Saccheltis  de  FIorentia'|»  but  he 
also,  like  Dcnvenuto*  states  that  Ihe  vengeance 
was  accomplished  by  the  murder  of  one  of 
this  family  by  the  nephews  of  Geri  I*  nepotes 
dicti  Gerii  in  ejus  ultione  quemdam  de  dictis 
Sacchettis  occidcrunt  *).  Further,  the  existence 
of  a  blood'feud  between  the  Alighieri  and  the 
Sacchetti  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  1342 
an  act  of  reconciliation  was  entered  into 
between  these  two  families  at  the  instance  of 
the  Duke  of  Athens,  the  guarantor  on  the  part 
of  the  Alighieri  being  Dante's  half-brother, 
FrancescOt  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  two  nephews^  the  poefs  sons^  Pietro 
and  JacopOj  and  the  rest  of  the  family  :— 

*  Franciscus  quoiidam  AUegherii  .  .  .  pro  &e  ipsg 
ct  suo  nomine  . .  . ,  obligando  ac  etiam  pro  et  vice 
et  nomine  Domini  Petri  et  Jacobi  filiorum  quondam 
Dantis Allegherii . . .  ^  consortum  suomm  absentium, 
et  pro  et  vice  et  nomine  omnium  el  singulorum 
aliorum  eorum  et  cujusquc  ip^inim  consortutn 
fiUorum  fratrum  desccndentium  et  adscendentium 
ct  consanguinconim  in  quocunque  gradu,  tam 
natorum,  quam  nasciturorum/ 

(S«e  Bu//.  Sol\  Ban/,  /tal  N.S.  ii.  65-70.) 

Belo,  Belus»  King  of  Tyre,  father  of  Dido 
(A^n.h  62^};  the  troubadour  Folquet  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Venus),  referring  to  Dido  as  *  la 
figlia  di  Belo/  compares  his  love  for  Adalagia 
with  hers  for  Aeneas,  Par.  ix,  97-9.  [Adk- 
lagia :  Pido  :  FolcoJ 

Beltramo  dal  BomiOj  Bertran  de  Bom, 
Conv,  iv.  It*-*,     [Bertram  dal  Bornio.] 

Belzebu^  Beelzebub,  *  prince  of  the  devils  * 
[Maif.  xii,  24),  name  by  which  D.  refers  to 
Satan  (whom  he  usually  calls  Lucifer),  Inf. 
xxxiv.  127.     [Xjuoifero.j 

BeoacOr  the  Roman  Lacus  Benacus,  the 
modem  Lago  di  Garda^  lake  in  N.  of  Italy,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps ;  its  E.  shore  is 
in  Vcnctia,  the  W-  in  Lombardy* 


Virgil  mentions  it,  in  his  account  of  the 
founding  of  Mantua,  in  connexion  with  the 
Mincio.  which  flows  out  of  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  lake,  Inf.  xx.  63^  74,  77;  iaco^  v,  61  ; 
lago^v.  66;  and  describes  its  situation,  xnf, 
61-3  [Mantim:  Minoio:  TiralU].  The 
southernmost  point  of  the  lake  is  indicated  by 
the  mention  of  Peschiera  {'<nf.  70-3)  [Pea- 
cMera] ;  the  northernmost,  roughly,  by  the 
mention  of  a  spot  where  the  Bishops  of  Trent, 
Brescia,  and  Verona  could  all  give  their 
blessing  {w.  67-9),  i.  e.  since  a  Bishop  can 
only  give  his  episcopal  blessing  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  diocese^  a  place  where  the 
three  dioceses  of  Trent,  Brescia,  and  Verona 
meet.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify 
the  exact  locality  indicated.  Some  think  the 
reference  is  to  the  little  island  off  the  point 
of  Manerba  on  the  W,  shore,  on  which  (ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Ggjiiaga,  w^ho  had  been 
Prior  of  the  Franciscan  monaster)'  to  which 
the  island  in  his  time  belonged)  there  w*as 
a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St,  Margaret,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  three  Bishops,  *  Tri- 
dentino  scilicet,  Brixiensi,  atque  Veroncnsi.' 
(See  Ferraciji,  Man,  Datit.f  m.  91-2;  iv.  31-3, 
3S9 ;  V.  344-6.) 

Benedetto  ^  St.  Benedict,  founder  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  the  first  religious  order  of 
the  West,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Nursia 
(now  Norcia)  in  the  E.  of  Umbria,  in  the  year 
480,  In  early  youth  he  was  sent  to  school  in 
Rome,  but  shocked  by  the  wild  life  of  his 
associates  he  ran  away  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  hid  himself  among  the  mountains  near 
S»ibiaco  on  the  borders  of  the  Abruz?i.  There 
he  lived  in  solitude  for  three  years  in  a  cave, 
acquiring  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  which 
led  the  monks  of  the  neighbouring  monastery 
of  Vicovaro  to  choose  him  as  their  abboL 
Impatient,  however,  of  his  severe  rule,  of  which 
he  had  warned  them  before  accepting  their 
invitation,  they  attempted  to  rid  themselves  of 
him  by  poison.  Their  attempt  being  discovered 
St.  B.  left  them  and  returned  once  naore  to 
Siibiaco,  whence  in  528  he  went  to  Monte 
Cassino,  where  in  the  next  year  he  founded 
his  famous  monastery  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  Apollo,  He  died  at  Monte  Cassino 
fourteen  years  later,  March  21,  543,  His 
'  Regula  Monachorum,^  which  was  designed 
to  repress  the  irregular  lives  of  the  wandering 
monks,  was  first  introduced  in  this  monastery, 
and  eventually  became  the  rule  of  all  the 
w*cstcrn  monks.  One  of  the  features  of  his 
system  was  that,  in  addition  to  their  religious 
exercises,  his  monks  occupied  themselves  with 
manual  labour,  and  in  the  instruction  of  the 
yoimg.     [  Cassino. ] 

D,  places  St.  Benedict  among  the  contem- 
plative spirits  (Spiriii  Contemplanfi)  in  the 
Heaven  of  Saturn,  ia  ma^gicre  t  la  pik  lucu- 
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hnia  {marghertid)^  Par.  xxii.  38 ;  iei^  'Z'*  31  ; 
/w/,  1'.  52 ;  padre ^  v.  58  j  egli^  v,  61  [Satiimo^ 
CJielodiJ;  his  place  ia  the  Celestial  Rose,  by 
the  side  of  St.  Francis  and  SL  Aug:ustine,  is 
pointed  out  to  D.  by  St.  Bernard,  Par.  xxxii. 
35  [Rosa];  D,*s  statement  that  a  man  may 
lead  a  religious  life  without  assuming  the  habit 
of  St.  Benedict,  or  St.  Aui^ustine,  or  St.  Francis, 
or  St,  Dominic,  Con  v.  iv.  28''^'^*. 

In  the  Heaven  of  Saturn  Beatrice  directs 
D.*s  attention  to  a  number  of  little  spheres  of 
light,  one  of  the  largest  and  brightest  of  which 
{the  spirit  of  St.  B.)  advances,  and  in  response 
to  D.'s  secret  desire  addresses  him  (Par.  xxii. 
I9"3^  i  1  after  relating  how  he  f< mnded  the  mon- 
astery of  Monte  Cassino  and  converted  the 
neighbouring  villages  from  paganism  to  the 
true  faith  [znf.  32-45},  he  explains  to  D.  who 
his  companions  are,  naming  several  of  them 
{w*  46-51) ;  then,  D,  having  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  him  in  his  bodily  form,  divested  of  the 
envelope  of  light  {vv.  52-60),  St.  B,  tells  him 
that  he  must  wait  until  he  reaches  the  Em- 
pyrean, where  all  desires  are  satisfied  (in/, 
61-72) ;  and  finally^  after  a  lament  over  the 
backs! idings  of  his  own  and  other  monastic 
orders  {7nf,  73-96^  he  parts  from  D.  and  re- 
joins the  company  of  spirits  (m/,  97^-9)* 

In  his  account  of  the  founding  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Monte  Cassino  (vv*  37-45 1,  D.  has 
closely  followed  St.  Gregory,  who  In  his 
Diai&gues  tii.  2)  says  :— 

•Castnim,  quod  Casintim  dicitutp  in  cxcelsi 
montis  latere  situm  est  (qiji  videticet  mens  distcniso 
sinu  hoc  idem  castrura  rccipit,  sed  per  tria  milia 
in  aUuira  se  subrigens  velul  ad  aCra  cacuinen 
tendit>,  ubi  vctustissimum  fanuin  fuit,  in  quo  ex 
intjquorutn  more  gcntiliiim  a  stiilto  rusticortim 
popuJo  Apollo  celebrabatun  Circiimquaque  in 
cuUu  daemonum  luci  excreverant,  in  quibus  adhuc 
eodem  tempore  infidelium  insana  multitudo  sacn- 
ficiis  sacrilcgis  insudabat  J  Hue  itaqtie  vir  Dct 
(Benedictus)  perveniens  contrivit  idolura,  subvert  it 
aram,  succendit  luco5,^atquc  ipso  in  templo  Apollinis 
oraculum  Mariac  Virginia,  ubi  vero  ara  ejusdem 
Af>olIinia  fuit,  oraculum  sancti  Joannis  constnixit, 
et  comniorantcm  circumquaque  multitudinem  prae- 
dicatione  continua  ad  fidtm  vocabat/ 

Benedetto^],  Benedict  XI  (Niccol6  Boc- 

casini),  son  of  a  notary  of  Treviso,  was  bom 

in  1240,  and  became  a  Dominican  in   1257; 

in  1296  he  was  elected  General  of  the  Order, 

and  two  years  later  he  was  created  Cardinal 

Bishop  of  Ostia  by  Boniface  Villj    he  was 

elected  Pope  at  Rome,  Oct.  22,  1303,  in  sue- 

^cession  to  Boniface^  and  died  at  Perugia  (of 

poison  adniinistered  in  some  figs,  it  is  said), 

after  a  reign  of  a  little  more  than  eight  months, 

July  7,  1304.    Great   hopes   were  entertained 

of  Benedict  at  his  election,  as  he  was  known 

to  be  a  man  of  wise  and  upright  character,  but 

J  the  briefness  of  his  pontihcate  prevented  their 

Idealization.    Villani  says  of  him ;— 


*Questi  fii  di  Trevigi  dl  piccota  naztone,  chc 
quasi  non  si  trov6  pa  rente  »  .  ,  fu  frate  predicate  re, 
uomo  savHo  e  di  santa  vita^  c  per  la  sua  bontk  e 
onesta  vita  per  papa  Bonifazio  fu  fatto  cardinale, 
e  poi  papa.  Ma  vivette  in  su  1  papato  mesi  oUu  c 
mezzo  ;  ma  in  qucsto  piccolo  tempo  cominci6  assai 
buone  cose,  e  tnostrb  gran  vole  re  di  pacificarc 
i  cristiani.'  ( viii.  66.) — *  Fu  buono  uomo*  c  onesto 
e  giusto,  c  di  santa  e  religiosa  vita»  e  avea  voglia 
di  fare  ogni  bene,  e  per  invldia  di  certi  de*  suoi 
frati  cardinal!,  ai  dis&e^  il  feciono  morirc  di  velcno/ 
(viii.  So.) 

Dino  Compagni  :— 

*  Nostro  Signore  Iddio,  il  quale  a  tuttc  le  cose 
provede,  volendo  ristorare  il  tnondo  di  buono 
pastore,  provvide  alia  necessita  de'  cristiani, 
Pcrche  chiamato  fu  nclla  scdia  di  santo  Piero 
papa  Benedetto,  nalo  di  Tre\'igi,  fratc  predicatore, 
e  priore  gene  rale,  uomo  di  pochi  parenti  e  di 
piccolo  sanguc,  coslante  e  onesto,  discreto  e  santo. 
11  mondo  si  raltegr6  Ai  nuova  luce/    [iii,  i.) 

In  March  130?  Benedict  XI  sent  Niccol6  da 
Prato,  whom  he  had  created  Cardinal,  to  pacify 
the  factions  in  Florence.  His  coming  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  Ghibcllines  an'd 
Bianchi,  as  the  Cardinal  himself  was  a  Ghi- 
belline  ;  but  his  impartiality  disappointed  their 
hopes,  and  led  to  the  failure  of  the  mission,  the 
Cardinal  deparlhig  in  the  following  June,  and 
leaving  the  city  under  an  interdict.  [BianchL] 

Some  commentators  take  Benedict  XI  to  be 
the  *Vehro*  of  Inf  i.  roi-ii,  pointing  to  the 
facts  that  his  birthplace  was  'tra  Feltro  e 
Feltro'  (7'.  105  \  Treviso  being  between  Feltre 
in  the  Trevisan  March,  and  Montefeltro  in 
Komagna  \  that  as  Pope  he  would  be  possessed 
of  the  divine  authority  attributed  to  the  *  Veltro' 
{%K  110);  and  that  his  character  and  the  ex- 
pectations formed  of  him  answered  the  de- 
scription of  the  promised  deliverer  {vv.  103-4). 
This  identification,  however,  is  untenable, 
seeing  that  Benedict  was  already  dead  when 
the  Inferno  was  written.     [Veltro.] 

In  his  letter  to  the  Italian  Cardinals,  urging 
them  to  elect  an  Italian  Pope  as  successor  to 
Benedict  XI,  D.  refers  to  the  latter  as  *de- 
functus  Antistes,'  Epist,  viii.  10. 

Benedetto'^],  Pope  Benedict  V,  964; 
during  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  Otto  I 
from  Rome,  the  Romans  rose  against  his 
nominee  Leo  VIII,  drove  him  from  the  city, 
and  set  up  as  Pope  John  XII,  whom  Otto 
had  deposed  ;  on  the  death  of  John  soon  after, 
they  elected  Benedict  V  in  his  place;  as  soon, 
however,  as  Otto  returned  to  Rome  he  deposed 
Benedict,  whom  he  sent  into  exile  to  Germany, 
and  restored  Leo  VIII.  D,,  referring  to  these 
incidents,  says  that  from  this  action  of  Otto 
it  might  be  argued  that  the  Church  was 
dependent  upon  the  Empire,  Mon«  iii  il^^^'. 
[Ij0o:  Otto.] 

BenedettOi  San  \  mountain  in  the  Etrus- 
can Apennines,  on  the  slopes  of  Vihk\v,  ?ilcj«N^ 
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Forli,  Is  situated  a  monaster)*  of  St.  Benedict, 
kno\^'n  as  San  Penedetto  in  Alpe.  D.  mentions 
it  in  connexion  with  the  Acquacheta  or  Mon- 
tone,  the  fails  of  which  are  dose  by,  Inf.  xvi. 
loo  [Acquacheta:  MoDtoMe]*  He  implies 
(according  to  one  interpretation  of  tt/.  101-2) 
that  the  monastery  ought  to  have  maintained 
more  monks  than  it  did.  It  appears,  however, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  monaster)'  never 
was  a  wealthy  one»  and  consequently  was  not 
deserving  of  the  reproach  implied  in  this  in- 
terpretation. The  reference  is  more  probably 
to  a  proposal  of  the  Conli  Guidi,  in  whose 
territory  the  monastery  was,  to  build  a  castle 
on  the  table-land  just  above  the  falls;  this 
plan,  which  was  never  carried  into  execution, 
is  mentioned  both  by  Boccaccio,  who  had  it 
from  the  abbot  of  the  monastery,  and  Ben- 
venuto :  the  former  says : — 

*  Oft  dcnra  ptr  ntHh  tsstr  ricetto  :  lo  ftn  gii 
Itijigamente  in  dubbio  dt  d6  che  t*autore  volesse 
in  questo  verso  dire ;  poi  per  ventui  a  trovatomi 
ncl  dctto  monisterio  di  san  Benedetto  insieme  con 
I'abate  del  luogo,  ed  eglL  mi  dissc,  che  fu  gia 
lenuto  ragiouamento  per  qoelli  conti,  i  quali  son 
sign  on  di  qiicUa  Alpe,  di  vol  ere  assai  presso  di 
questo  luogo  dove  quest'  acqua  cade,  siccomc  in 
luogo  molto  comodo  agli  abitanti,  fare  un  castello, 
e  riduccrvi  etitro  tnolte  villate  da  torno  di  lor 
vasfalti :  poi  mori  colui  cbe  questo^  piu  che  alcun 
dcgli  altri,  metlcva  mnanzi,  c  cosi  U  ragionamento 
non  ebbe  effctto/ 

The  locality  of  the  monastery,  which  was 
situated  on  the  mountain  road  leading  from 
Florence  across  the  Apeimines  to  Forll,  ivas 
probably  familiar  to  D.,  who,  as  he  himself 
tells  us  (Conv,  iv.  ii),  had  made  the  ascent  of 
Falterona. 

Benedetto,  San  2^  St*  Benedict  of  Nursia, 
Conv.  iv,  2h^'\     [Benedetto  ^1 

Benedictus^  Pope  Benedict  V,  Mon.  iii. 
\i^'\     [Benedetto^] 

Benedictus'^],  Pope  Benedict  XI,  referred 
to  as  defumtm  Antistes,  Epist.  viii,  10.  [Bene- 
dettof] 

Benevento,  town  in  Campania,  on  the 
Calore,  alx^ut  30  miles  N.E.  of  Naples.  On 
the  plain  of  Gran  dell  a,  near  Benevento,  was 
fought  (Feb.  26,  I26f)  the  great  battle  between 
Charles  of  Anjou  and  Manfred,  King  of  Sicily, 
which  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  and  death  of 
the  iatlcr, 

D.  mentions  Benevento  in  connexion  with 
the  burial  of  Manfred's  body  at  the  head  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Calore,  close  to  the  towTi, 
where  it  was  laid  under  a  great  pile  of  stones 
cast  upon  it  one  by  one  by  the  soldiers  of 
Charles'  array,  '  Sotto  la  guardia  dclla  grave 
mora,*  Purg,  iii.  128-9;  subsequently  the  body 
was  removed  thence  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Cosenia,  at  the  bidding,  it  is  said,  of  Clement 
IV,  and  cast  unburied  upon  the  banks  of  the 


Verde,  outside  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  w, 
130-2.     [Manfif^di.] 

Villani  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
battle,  and  of  the  burial  of  Manfred  v — 

*  Ordinate  le  ? chicre  de'  due  re  ncl  piano  delta 
Grandella  perlo  modo  detto  dinanzi,  e  ciascuno  de' 
detli  signori  ainmonita  la  sua  gente  di  ben  fare,  e 
dato  il  nome  per  to  re  Carlo  a'  Ruoi,  Momgwia 
cavalieri;  e  per  lo  re  Manfrcdi,  Soatia  catafttri; 
il  vcscovo  d'Alzurro,  siccome  legato  del  papa, 
assolvettc  e  benedisse  tutti  qiielli  dcir  ostc  del  re 
Carlo,  perdonando  colpa  e  pena,  perocch'  cssi 
combattcano  in  scr^'igio  di  santa  Chiesa.  E  cid 
fatto,  si  cominci6  Taspra  battaglia  tra  le  prime  due 
schicre  de*  Tedeschi,  e  de*  Franccschi,  c  fu  si  forte 
fasfalto  de*  Tede^^hi,  che  inalamente  menavano 
la  schiera  de'  Franceschi,  e  assai  gli  feciono 
rincularc  addielro,  c  prcsono  campo.  II  btiono  re 
Carin  veggendo  i  suoi  cosi  malmtnarc,  non  tenne 
Tordine  dclla  balta^Ha  di  difendersi  colla  f^econda 
schiera,  a^-^  itandosi  che  se  la  prima  schiera  de* 
Franceschi  ove  avca  tutla  sua  fidanza  fosse  rot  La, 
piccola  speranza  di  salute  attendea  dall*  altre; 
iDConlanente  colla  f^ua  schiera  si  mise  al  soccorso 
del  la  schiera  de'  Franceschi.  contro  a  quella  de* 
Tedeschi,  e  come  gli  usciU  di  Fircnze  e  loro  schierm 
vidono  lo  re  Carlo  fedire  alia  battaglia,  si  xnisono 
appresso  francamentc,  e  feciono  maravighose  cose 
d  arme  il  giomo,  seguendo  sempre  la  persona  del 
re  Carlo ;  e  simile  fece  il  buODo  Gilio  il  Bruno 
conestabilc  di  Francia  con  Ruberto  di  Fiandra  con 
sua  schiera.,  e  dair  altra  parte  fedli  il  conte  Giordano 
colla  sua  schiera,  onde  la  battaglia  fu  aspra  e  dura, 
e  grande  pezza  dur6  che  non  si  sapca  chi  av^sse  il 
migliore  ;  peroeche  gli  Tedeschi  per  loro  virtu  de  e 
forza  cotpendo  di  loro  spade,  molto  daoneggiavaLno 
i  Franceschi.  Ma  subitamente  si  lev6  uno  grande 
grido  tra  le  schierc  de*  Franccschi,  chi  che'l  si 
cominciasse,  dicendo  i  agli  sioccki,  agii  siotchi,  a 
fodirt  %  €avaUi\  e  cosi  fu  Catto,  per  la  qual  cosa  in 
piccola  d^ora  i  Tedeschi  furono  molto  malmenati 
e  molto  abbattuti,  e  quasi  in  isconfitta  volti.  Lo 
re  Manfredi  lo  quale  con  sua  schiera  de'  Pugliesi 
sta\'a  aJ  soccorso  dell*  ostc,  veggendo  gli  suoi  che 
non  poteano  durare  la  battaglia^  si  confortd  la 
sua  gente  dclla  sua  schiera^  che  *1  segui&sono  alU 
battaglia,  da*  quali  fu  male  inleso,  perocch^  la 
maggiore  parte  dc'  baroni  ptigliesi,  e  del  Regno, 
in  tra  gli  altri  il  conte  Cainartingo,  e  quelle  della 
Cemi,  e  quello  di  Caserta  e  altri,  o  per  vilt^  di 
cuore,  o  veggendo  a  loro  avcrc  il  peggiore,  e  chi 
dissc  per  tradimcnto,  come  genti  infedeli  c  vaghi 
dt  nyovo  signore,  si  fallirono  a  Manfrcdi,  abbando* 
nandolo  e  fuggendosi  chi  verso  Abruzzi  e  chi  verso 
ta  citta  di  Bcnivento.  Manfrcdi  rimaso  con  pochi, 
fece  come  valentc  signore,  che  innanzi  voile  in 
batlagtia  mory-c  re,  che  fuggire  con  vergogna  :  e 
mettendosi  rdmo,  una  aquila  d'argento  ch'egli 
avca  ivi  su  per  cimiera,  gli  caddc  in  su  rarcione 
dinanzi :  e  egli  ci6  veggendo  isbigotti  molto,  e 
disse  a^  baroni  che  egli  erano  da  lato  in  latino : 
Aof  est  signum  Det\  pcrocche  questa  cimiera 
appiccai  io  colle  mie  mani  in  tal  modo,  che  non 
dovea  potere  caderc }  ma  per6  non  lascid,  ma 
come  valente  signore  prese  cuore,  e  incontanente 
fi  mise  alia  battaglia,  non  con  sopransegne  reali 
per  non  essere  conosciuto  per  lo  re,  ma  come  un 
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ahro  harone,  titl  fedendo  francamente  nel  tneizo 
ffelU  batUglia  :  ma  per6  i  suoi  poco  dumro,  che 
Igik  crulo  in  volta  :  jncontanente  furono  >confiUi, 
e  )o  re  Manfrcdi  morto  in  mcizo  dc'  ncmici: 
diSKsi  |>er  uno  scudicrc  francesco,  ma  noti  31  seppc 
il  certo  .  .  .  Nclla  sua  fine,  di  Manfrcdi  si  ccrc6 
ptij  di  tre  giorniy  chc  non  si  ritrovava,  e  tion  ai 
aapca  stc  fo^c  mortOT  o  prcso,  o  scampato,  pcrch^ 
non  avea  avuto  alia  battaglia  in  dosao  armi  rcalt ; 
alia  fine  pertino  ribaldo  di  sua  ^entc  fo  riconosciuto 
per  piij  inse^ne  di  sua  persona  in  mezzo  il  campo 
ove  fu  la  battaglia ;  e  trovato  il  suo  corpo  pt  r  to 
detto  rihaldOf  il  mtsc  traverse  in  su  uno  asino 
iftgnendo  ^ridando:  rki  acfniia  Man/mtdi^  H»a€cntta 
Mmmfrtdi:  quale  ribaldo  da  uno  barone  del  re  fu 
battutOf  c  rccato  il  corpo  di  Manfrcdi  dinanzi  al 
re,  fe<c  venire  tuUi  i  baroni  ch*  erano  presi^  c 
ilomandalo  ctascuno  a'  egli  era  Manfredi^  tutti 
tinoroaamente  dissono  di  sL  Quando  venne  U 
conte  Giordano  sJ  si  diede  delle  mani  nel  volto 
prianirendo  e  gridando  :  omit^  onti,  mgnor  tnio : 
oflide  Diolto  nc  fu  commcndato  da*  Franceschi,  c 
per  alquaoti  de'  baroni  del  re  fu  pregato  chc  gli 
fKcaae  fare  onore  alia  sepuUura.  Rrspose  il  re; 
/§  y  fmmU  ifoioHtifft,  #'t/  mr  /ni  fjirommNiiik*;  ma 
imperocch'  era  scomunicalo,  non  toUc  il  re  Carlo 
che  foaae  rccato  in  luogo  sacro ;  ma  appid  del 
ponte  di  Bcntvcnto  fu  soppctlito,  c  sopra  la  sua 
Ibiaa  |)er  ciascuno  dell'  oste  giltata  una  pietrat 
oodc  si  free  ^raodc  mora  di  &assi«  Ma  per  alcuni 
it  tfiase,  chc  poi  per  mandato  del  papa,  il  vesco%-o 
MCcmtiitM,  il  trvaae  di  quclla  scpultura,  c  mandollo 
IboH  del  Regno  ch*  era  terra  di  Chlcsa^  e  fu  aepolto 
lunf<>  tl  tiumc  del  Verde  a"  confini  del  Regno  c  di 
Campagtia  :  qucsto  per6  non  affermiamo.  Qucsta 
tatll^ift  c  aconlttta  fii  uno  t^encrdi,  il  sczzaio  di 
Fabbrafax  gU  anni  Cristo  1965/  Cvti/9^) 

Aftol*  Di  Fine  de\     [HalhuB,  ile.] 

Beailicasa  d*Arez2o}»  Hcnincasa  of  Late- 
fliaa  (in  tlie  upper  Val  d'Amo),  a  judge  of 
Arooa;  according  to  the  old  commentators. 
wMt  acting  as  assessor  for  the  Podesdk  of 
Sknm,  be  sentenced  to  death  a  hrother  for 
■ode)  of  C«hinp  di  Tacco,  a  famous  robber 
Uid  highwajtnan  of  Siena  ;  in  revenge  Ghino 
Jibbed  him  while  he  w.is  sitting  in  the  papal 
IMlllfllfice  »t  Rome,  whiihcr  he  had  got  him* 
•elf  timnaferrtd  from  Siena,  at  the  expiry  of 
bit  Icrni  there,  in  order  to  be  out  of  (Rhino's 
fcacli. 

D.  pbcea  B,  in  Ante  purgatory,  among  those 
•bo  died  a  violent  deaths  without  absolution, 
bttt  repented  at  the  last  moment,  referring  to 
blni  MM  TAre^in,  che  dalle  braccia  Ficre  di 
GMs  di  Tarco  chbc  la  mone/  Purg.  vi.  13-14. 
f AaHyurgAtorlo :  Ohln  di  Taoco.) 

BcQvenuto^  who  describes  Henincasa  a»  a 
ffreat  lawyer,  relates  that  on  one  occasion, 
belM  questiofied  00  a  point  of  law  by  some 
of  Ini  ptipiU  at  BoJogria,  he  referred  them 
tttMMMKpnatOUStly  to  their  own  Accurstus,  who  he 
mM  IumI  befouled  the  whole  Corfms  Juris  i— 

*Mk  potla  nominat  unum  magnum  junsf^on- 
••Ham  de  Af«li<i|  qui  fuit  tcmponr  illo  famcntii  et 
wmtBm  i«   chriii    lapientk,  aodax  nimia.     l^nde 


semel  Interrogatus  a  icholarit  us  9uis  Bofienlae  de 
quodam  puncto  juris,  non  ^tubuit  dicere  i  lie,  tte 
ad  Accur^tum^  qui  imbraclavil  tctum  corpua  juris. 
Hie  ^-ocatus  rM  dominus  Btninca»a,  et  fuit  de  uno 
castello  comitatus  Aretii,  qucd  dicitur  Latcrina.* 

Bergamaschif  inhabitants  of  Eergatno, 
town  in  Lorn  hardy  about  30  miles  N.E.  of 
Milan;  Peschiera  well  placed  to  hold  them 
and  the  Brescians  in  check.  Inf.  jtx.  70-1 
I  Fetohiera] ;  their  dialect  and  that  of  the 
Milanese  condemned,  V.  E,  i.  I  ^'^^  [Ber* 
^amo,] 

Bergamo.     [Pergamum.] 

Bergomates,  inhabitants  of  Bergamo, 
V,E.  i.  tl"'.  The  reading  of  the  MSS.  and 
early  edd.  is  Pergamtos  (from  Pergamum,  the 
Latin  form  of  Bergamo),  for  which  Fraticelli 
and  subsequent  cdd.  substituted  Bargomniet  \ 
the  correct  reading  has  been  restored  by  Rajna. 
[Bergamaacki.] 

Beringhieri,  Ramondo^  Raymond  Be- 
renger  1 V,  last  Count  of  Provence  ( 1 209- 1 245) ; 
mentioned  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Mercury),  who  says  he  had  four 
daughters,  each  of  them  a  Quecn^  an  honour 
which  he  owed  to  his  faithful  minister  Romeo 
(i.  e.  Komicu  of  Villcneuve),  Par.  vi,  133-5^ 
[Borneo.] 

The  Count's  four  daughters  were  %—  Margaret, 
married  in  1134  to  Louis  IX,  King  of  France 
[MoTgherita) ;  Eleanor,  married  in  1 236  to 
Henry  III,  King  of  England  [Elaoiiorft]; 
Sancha  or  Sanzia,  married  in  1244  to  Henry's 
brother,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  afterwards 
(in  1257)  King  of  the  Romans  [Sanmia] ;  and 
Beatrice,  married  in  1246  (the  year  after  her 
fathers  death)  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  *>f 
Louis  IX,  afterwards  (in  1266)  King  of  Sicily 
and  Naples  (Beatrloe*!.  As  Beatrice  was 
her  fathers  heiress,  and  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  was  Countess  of  Provence,  her  union 
with  Charles  of  Anjou  brought  Provence  into 
the  possession  of  the  royal  house  of  France; 
this  result  is  alluded  to  by  Hugh  Capet  (in 
Circle  V  of  Purgatory)*  Purg,  3tx,  61 :  and  by 
Ch.irlcs  Miiitcl  tin  the  Heaven  of  Venus)  soo 
of  Charles  11  of  /Vntou  and  Naples,  who  says 
that  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  been  Count 
of  Provence  (in  right  of  his  grandmother 
Beatrice),  Par.  viii,  58-60.  [Carlo*:  Pro- 
venaa :  Table  irl.] 

Ihc  stor>*  of  Komco  and  Count  Raymond, 
which  D,  adoptcdi  is  told  l>y  VUlant  :— 

*  II  booao  eonle  Raimondo  BerlJofhitri  dl 
Proenia  Aa  ganlik  sisnore  di  legnacpo,  c  fu 
d'una  pfogeoia  dl  que'  delk  cjum  d  Anona,  e  di 
quelk  dd  coote  di  Tdosa.  Per  retaf  gio  fu  sua  la 
Proema  di  qua  dal  Rodano ;  »ifnorc  fu  aavio  e 
cortese,  c  di  nobile  stato,  c  virtuoso,  c  at  wo 
lem{>o  (e<e  onorate  co»e,  e  in  lua  corte  tnarono 
ttitti  i  frntih  uonaini  di  Procata^  e  dl  Frmncia, 
e  Catatogna  p«r  ta  Ma  rofi««ia  «  mobile  ttala*  . 
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Arriv6  m  sua  corte  uno  romco  che  tomava  dtk  san 
Jacopo,  e  udendo  ta  bonla  del  cotite  Raimondo^ 
nstette  in  sua  corte,  e  fu  si  savio  c  valoroso,  e 
%'enne  tanto  in  grazia  al  conte,  che  di  tutto  il  fecc 
maestro  e  guidatore ;  »1  quale  sempre  in  abito 
onesto  e  reiigioso  si  manlenne,  c  in  poco  tempo 
per  sua  industria  e  senno  raddoppi6  la  rendita  di 
auo  signore  in  tre  doppi.  roantencndo  sempre 
grande  e  onorata  corte,  £  avendo  gtjcrra  col 
conte  di  ToIosji  per  confini  di  loro  terre  (e  il  conte 
di  ToIo<3a  era  U  maggiore  conte  del  mondo,  e  soito 
sc  avea  quattordici  conti),  per  La  cortfsia  del  conte 
Raimcndo,  e  per  lo  senno  de!  buono  romeo,  e  per 
lo  teaoro  ch^egU  avea  raonato,  ebbe  tanti  baron i  e 
cavalieri,  ch'  egli  ve«ne  al  disopra  della  guerra, 
c  con  onore.  Quattro  figHuolc  avea  il  conte  e 
nullo  figliuolo  maschio.  Per  lo  senno  e  procaccio 
del  buono  romco,  prima  gli  maritd  la  maggiore  al 
buono  re  Luis  di  Francia  per  moncta,  dicendo  al 
conte  t  **  Lasciami  farCt  e  non  ti  gravi  i!  costo,  cbe 
se  tu  mariti  bene  la  prima,  tutte  I'altre  per  lo 
suo  parentado  le  mariterai  meglio,  c  con  meno 
costo/*  E  cosi  venne  fatto,  che  intontanente  il  re 
d'lnghikerra  per  casere  cognato  del  re  di  Francia, 
tolse  Faltra  per  poca  moneta  :  apprcs  o  il  fratello 
carnal e  csscndo  eJctto  re  de'  Romani,  simile  tolse 
la  tcrza  ;  la  quarta  rimanendo  a  man  tare,  dissc  il 
buono  romco  :  **  Di  questa  vpglio  clie  abbi  uno 
valentc  uomo  per  figliuolo,  che  rimanga  tua  reda" ; 
e  cosl  fece.  Tro\'ando  Carlo  conte  d'Angifj,  fra- 
tello del  re  Luis  di  Fran  da,  dissc  r  "A  costui  la 
da',  ch'  ^  per  esse  re  il  migliore  uomo  del  mondo," 
profetando  da  lui ;  e  cosi  fu  fatta  A'v'\'enne  poj 
per  invidia,  la  quale  guasta  ogni  bene,  ch'  e'  baroni 
di  Proenza  appuosono  al  buono  romeo,  ch*  egli 
avea  male  guidato  il  lesoro  del  conte,  e  fcciongli 
domandare  conto  :  il  valente  roroco  disse :  "  Conte, 
io  t'  ho  scr\ito  gran  tempo,  e  messo  di  picciolo 
stalo  in  grande,  e  di  ci6  per  lo  falso  consiglio  di 
tue  genti  se*  poco  grato ;  io  venni  in  luo  corte 
povero  romeo,  e  onestamente  del  tuo  sono  vivuto, 
fammi  dare  il  mio  mu!ctto»  e  11  bordone  e  scarsella 
com*  io  ci  venni,  e  quetoti  ogni  svrvigio."  II 
conte  non  volea  si  partisse;  per  nulla  voile  ri- 
manere,  c  com'era  venuto,  co-i  se  n'  and6,  che  mai 
non  si  seppe  ondc  si  fosse,  nft  dove  s'andasse ; 
awiso^si  per  molti,  che  fosse  santa  anlma  la  sua.' 
^vj,  90.) 

Berlinghieri,    fBeringlilerl.] 

Bemardin  di  Fosco,  Beriiarclo,  son  of 
Fosco,  of  Faenia,  said  by  the  old  commentators 
to  have  betn  of  humble  origin,  but  to  have 
so  distinguished  bimself  as  to  be  received  on 
terms  of  equality  by  the  nobles  of  his  native 
city. 

Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  II  of  Purgatory) > 
who  speaks  of  him  as  *  verga  gentJ!  di  picciola 
gramigna/  mentions  him  among  the  worthies 
of  Romagna,  as  an  instance  of  a  person  wlxo 
from  base  beginnings  raised  himself  to  a  high 
position  in  virtue  of  his  noble  qualities,  Purg, 
xiv.  101-2. 

The  Ottimo  Comento,  whom  Benvenuto  fol- 
lows, says  of  him  :^ 

*  Questo  messer  Bernardino,  figliuoto  di  Fosco, 
lavoratore  di   terra  e  di  vile   racstiero,  con   sue 


\irtuose  opere  venne  tanto  eccellente,  che  FaenxA 
di  lui  ricesxtle  favore ;  e  fu  nominato  in  pregtOr 
c  non  si  ve/gognavano  li  grandi  antichi  uomini 
venirlo  a  visitare  per  vedere  le  sue  orrevolcMe,  cd 
udire  da  lui  leggiadri  motti/ 

The  Anonimo  Florentine  records  a  striking 
example  of  his  liberality  i — 

'  Fu  quest!  nato  di  piccoLa  gente,  e  fu  cittadino 
di  Faenza^  grandissimo  ncco  uomo,  et  tenea  molti 
cavalli  et  molti  faroigli,  et  avea  imposto  a*  famigli 
suoi  che  chiunque  chiedcsse  veruno  de*  cavalli 
suoi,  che  a  tutti  gli  desse.  Avvenne  che  on  di, 
volendo  costui  ca^alcare  a*  suoi  luoghi,  comandd  a* 
famigli  che  facessono  porre  la  sella  a*  cavalli :  fugii 
dctto  che  tutti  erono  prcstati :  mand6  richeggcndo 
de*  cavalli  de^  cittadini,  et  perche  erono  in  diverse 
faccende  aoperati,  veruno  ne  pot^  averc.  Cbiama 
uno  suo  famrglio,  et  fassi  recare  uno  libro  per 
giurare  :  il  famiglio,  che  il  conof  cea  cortese,  perch* 
egli  non  giurasse  cosa  ch^egli  5*aves$i  a  pentere, 
credendo  che  del  caso  fosse  irato^  non  gliele  volea 
recare :  neU*  ultimo,  avendogli  rccato  il  libra, 
giurd  che  mai  niuno  cavallo  gli  sarebbc  chiesto, 
quantunque  egli  n*  avesse  bisogno,  ch*  egli  non 
prestasse,  per6  ch*  egli  avea  provalo  quanto  altri 
avea  caro  d'essergli  prestati,  quando  altii  n*avea 
bsogno/ 

Beyond  the  indications  afforded  by  D*  him- 
self and  the  old  commentators  nothing  is  known 
of  Bernardo  di  Fosco,  save  that  he  was  Podestk 
of  Siena  in  1249  (and  probably  of  Pisa  in 
1248) ;  and  that  he  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  defence  of  Faenza  against  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II  in  1 240,  during  the  podestkship 
of  Michele  Morosini  of  Venice,  a  defence  which 
lasted  nearly  a  year,  and  was  famous  enough 
to  be  commemorated  in  a  sinentese  by  Ugo 
di  san  Circ,  who  makes  special  mention  of 
*  Miguel  Moresi  *  and  ^  Bemart  de  Fosc*  (See 
Casini,  Dante  e  la  Romagna,) 

Bernardo^,  Bernard  of  Quintaville,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Assisi,  where  he  was 
a  person  of  much  importance,  who  was  the 
first  follower  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  At  first, 
though  attracted  by  St.  Francis,  he  distrusted 
him ;  but  having  convinced  himself  of  his 
sincerity,  he  submitted  himself  to  his  direction, 
sold  all  his  possessions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  and  embraced  the  rule  of  poverty.  After 
the  death  of  his  master  be  became  the  head  of 
the  Order, 

St  Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun)  mentions  B.  as  having  been  the  first  to 
follow  St.  F,,  and  refers  to  his  g^reat  eager- 
ness to  become  his  disciple,  Par*  xi.  79-81. 
[Francesco^.]  In  this  account  D,  follows 
the  Vita  Francisd  of  Tommaso  da  Celano, 
who  says  ;— 

*-  Frater  Bernard  us  legatam  paccm  amplecleiiSp 
ad  mercandum  regnum  coelorum  post  Sanctum 
Dei  [sc*  Franciscum)  cucurrit  alacriter.  .  .  .  Solvit 
protinus  calceamenta  de  pedibus,  baculum  deponit,' 
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Bernardo  ^  St  Bernard,  the  great  Abbot 
of  ClatrvatLX,  and  preacher  of  the  disastrous 
second  Crusade,  was  born  of  noble  parents  in 
the  village  of  Fontaines,  near  Dijon,  in  Bur* 
gundy,  in  1091.  After  studying  in  Paris,  in 
1113,  at  the  age  of  twenty- two,  he  joined  the 
newly-founded  Benedictine  monastery  of  Ci< 
teAUx,  not  far  from  his  own  home^  at  the  bead 
of  which  was  Stephen  Harding,  an  English- 
man* Two  years  later,  In  iiiS»  St.  B.  was 
selected  by  Harding  to  be  the  head  of  one 
of  the  branches,  which  the  increasing  fame  of 
Citeaux  made  it  necessary  to  establish,  and  he 
set  out  with  a  small  band  of  devoted  followers, 
jounieying  N.  until  he  came  to  a  spot  in  the 
dioceie  of  Langrcs  in  Champagne,  known  as 
the  *vaJJey  of  wormwood,'  where  he  made 
a  clearing  and  founded  his  Yimous  abbey  of 
Clair\'aux.  His  influence  soon  spread  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  monastery,  and  from  this  time 
until  his  death  he  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  the  history  of  his  time.  After  the 
death  of  Honorius  II  in  1130  his  champion- 
ihip  secured  the  triumph  of  Innocent  II  over 
his  rival  Anaclctus ;  and  in  1140  at  the  Council 
of  Sens  he  secured  the  coodemnation  of  the 
heretic  Peter  Abelard.  The  news  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Edessa  by  the  infidels  in  1144  led 
St.  B*,  with  the  approval  of  the  Pope,  to  preach 
a  new  Crusade,  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  of  Louis  VII  and  Conrad  III 
(1147-1149).  The  failure  of  the  Crusade  was 
a  crushing  blow  to  St.  B.,  from  which  he  never 
recovered,  and  though  he  continued  to  take  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs,  he  gradually  sank, 
and  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty*two,  Aug.  so, 
1155.  He  was  canonized  a  few  years  after  his 
death  by  Pope  Alexander  HI.  His  numerous 
«rritiiig$  consist  of  epistles,  sermons,  and  theo- 
bfiau  treatises,  which  are  conspicuous  for  his 
davotioo  to  the  V^irgin  Mary,  whence  on  his 
cmooJiation  he  was  described  as  *  alumnus 
telrflanssiRius  Dominae  Nostrae.*  His  most 
inpOftailt  work  is  the  De  Consideraiiont 
{qfttittA  by  D.,  Epist.  x.  28),  written  in  the  last 
|wa  of  his  life,  and  addressed  to  his  disciple, 
rapa  Engentus  II  1«  which  is  largely  a  protest 
agaiaft  tne  excessive  centralization  of  the  au- 
liMy  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  (See  M orison, 
Lip  mmd  Times  0/  SL  B.)  \ComMermikkwm^ 

In  the  D.  C  St  Bernard  acts  as  D.'s  guide, 
vhefi  Beatrice  leaves  him,  and  remains  with 
Man  miil  the  end  of  the  vision ;  he  is  regarded 
ai  the  fjmibol  of  contemplation  (Par.  xxxi» 
tio-lt;  jnnut  t),  whereby  man  atuins  the 
iWm  <rf  the  Deity.    Pietro  di  Dante  says  :— 

*  F%ura  at,  quod  per  theologiain  Dcum  videre 
«i  eegaoacet^  noa  pofttumuji,  »cd  per  mtUm  ct 
Cae  Ion plitioaraK,  Ideo  mcdiAnte  «« ncto  Beni*rdo, 
Ideit  eoatcmpfaittoiic,  tmpctrstur  «  Virginc  grstia 
ilisaJi   talk,  quae    per    icriptaras   pcrcipi    non 


St.  B.  is  mentioned  by  name,  Par.  xxxL  IDS, 
139 ;  xxxiti.  49 ;  Epist.  x«  28 ;  he  is  referred  to 
as  un  Stfu  VesUio  con  U  genii  ghriose^  Par* 
xxxi.  59-60 ;  egU^  v.  65 ;  ilstmfo  Sene^  v*  94  j 

di  quelia  pace^  t/T'.  j  lo-i  i  ;  egH^  v,  115;  qud 
coniemplanU^  Par,  xxxii.  i ;  saaUo  Padre,  v.  100^ 
coiui^  ch^  abbelliva  di  Maria^  V*  107;  egU^ 
V.  109;  r orator^  Par.  xxxiii.  4].  D.  several 
times  alludes  to  St.  B.'s  well-known  devotion 
to  the  Virgin,  which  is  apparent  in  all  his 
works,  and  especially  in  his  Homilies  on  the 
Annunciation,  and  on  the  Praises  of  the  Virgin 
(Par.  xxxi.  100-2,  139-42;  xxxii.  40-2).  The 
description  of  St.  B.  as  having  *a  benign  joy 
diffused  in  his  eyes  and  cheeks*  (Par.  xxxi* 
61-3)  is,  as  Butler  points  out,  evidently  an 
allusion  to  a  personal  characteristic,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Alan,  Bishop  of  Auxerre  :— 

'  Apparcbat  in  came  ejus  gratia  quaedam, 
spiritualis  tamen  potius  quacn  camatis ;  in  vultu 
claritaa  pracfulgcbat,  tion  terrena  uttque,  »ed 
cacIestLS;  in  ocixlis  angelica  quaedam  ptiHtjis  et 
columbina  simplicitas  nidiabat  Ipsa  ctiam  sub* 
tilissima  cutis  in  genis  modicc  rubens.  .  .  .* 

Beatrice,  having  conducted  D.  to  the  Em- 
pyrean, points  out  to  him  the  Celestial  Rose» 
m  which  arc  the  seats  of  the  Elect  (Par.  xxx. 
128-4$),  and,  while  he  is  lost  in  wander  at 
the  sight,  leaves  him  in  order  to  return  to 
her  own  place  among  them  (xxxi.  1-54)!  not 
knowing  that  she  has  departed,  D.  turns  to 
question  her,  and  finds  in  her  stead  an  elder 
(St,  Bernard),  who,  in  answer  to  bis  inquiry 
as  to  where  B.  is,  states  that  he  has  been  sent 
by  her  to  take  her  place  at  D.'s  side  (w.  55-^)  J 
he  then  points  out  to  D.  where  she  is  seated 
(t/t/.  67-9);  after  D.  has  prayed  to  B.  to 
continue  her  (^re  for  his  welfare,  St.  B.  bids 
him  look  steadfastly  upon  the  Celestial  Rose, 
and  so  prepare  himself  for  the  divine  vision, 
which  he  says  will  be  vouchsafed  them  at  tba 
instance  of  the  Vir^gin  Mary,  whose  faithful 
servant  he  declares  himself  to  be  {w,  70-102); 
D.  then,  by  St.  B/s  direction,  looks  to  where 
the  Virgin  is  seated  amid  countless  angels,  and 
St.  B.,  seeing  D«*s  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  turns 
his  own  gaie  towards  her  with  deep  devotion 
(w,  103-42);  having  explained  to  D.  the 
arrangement  of  the  seats  of  the  Elect  tn  the 
Rose,  and  having  solved  his  doubt  as  to  the 
salvation  of  infants  (xxxii.  I-13S),  St  B.  offers 
up  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  that  she  may  help 
D.  to  attain  the  vision  of  the  highest  bliss, 
and  may  henceforth  have  him  iti  her  keeping* 
so  that  he  slide  not  back  into  his  e^il  afTections 
(xxxii.  139-  xxxiii.  39) ;  at  the  end  of  his  prmyer 
he  signs  to  D.  to  look  upward,  and  thereaiter 
the  vision  closes  [^w,  40-145).  [MariA*: 
B0M.I 

St.  Bernard's  prayer  to  the  Virgin  is  adapted 
by  Chaucer  in  ine  *  Invocano  ad  Manam'  in 
the  Sti0tid€  Nomus  Taie  (t*v.  19^56)  j— 
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'  And  thoa  that  floor  of  vii^^ines  art  alle, 
Of  whom  that  Bernard  list  ao  wel  to  wryte, 
To  thee  at  my  biginning  first  I  calle  .  .  . 

Thoa  mayde  and  mooder,  doehter  of  thy  aoae, 
Tboa  welle  of  mercy,  sinfol  soaks  core. 
In  whom  that  God,  for  boantee  diees  to  wooe, 
Thoa  homble,  and  heigh  over  every  creatare, 
Thoa  nobledest  so  fierforth  oar  natare. 
That  no  desdeyn  the  maker  hadde  of  kinde, 
His  sone  in  blode  and  flesh  to  ck>the  and  winde. 

Withinne  the  doistre  blisfal  of  thy  sydes 
Took  mannes  shap  the  eternal  love  and  pees, 
That  of  the  tryne  oompas  lord  and  gyde  is, 
Whom  erthe  and  see  and  heven,  oat  of  relees, 
Ay  herien;  and  thoa.  virgin  wemmelees, 
Bar  of  thy  bodv,  and  dweltest  mayden  pare, 
The  creatour  oi  every  creatare. 

Assembled  is  in  thee  magnificence 
With  mercy,  goodnesse,  and  with  swidi  pitee 
That  thoa.  that  art  the  sonne  of  excellence, 
Nat  <Mily  helpeth  hem  that  preycn  thee, 
Bat  ofte  tyme,  of  thy  benignitee. 
Pal  frdy,  er'that  men  thyn  help  biseche, 
Thoa  goost  bifom,  and  art  hir  lyres  leche.* 

Bemardone,  Pietro,  wealthy  wool-mer- 
chant of  Assisi,  father  of  St.  Francis ;  he 
strongly  opposed  his  son's  wish  to  devote 
himself  to  a  life  of  asceticism,  and  even  pro- 
secuted him  before  the  Bishop  of  Assisi  for 
squandering  his  money  in  chanty.  St.  Francis 
thereupon,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  and 
of  his  father,  renounced  all  worldly  possessions, 
stripping  off  even  his  clothes,  so  that  the 
Bishop  had  to  cover  him  with  his  mantle. 
[Francesco  ^] 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun),  in  his  account  of  the  life  of  St.  F., 
alludes  to  Bemardone's  opposition  to  his  son, 
and  to  the  incident  of  St  F.'s  renunciation 
before  the  Bishop,  Par.  xi.  58-62;  and  refers 
to  the  fact  that  St.  F.  in  his  humility,  to 
remind  himself  of  his  origin,  used  to  call  him- 
self *  fi*  di  Pietro  Bemardone,'  w.  88-90. 

St.  Bona  Ventura,  in  his  Vita  Francisci 
(written  in  126 1),  relates  that  when  St.  F.  heard 
himself  lauded  as  a  holy  man,  he  would  bid  one 
of  his  friars  to  vilify  him,  and  on  being  thus 
reproached  with  his  low  birth  and  his  father's 
occupation,  would  reply  that  it  was  fitting  for 
the  son  of  Pietro  Bemardone  to  hear  such 
things: — 

*  Cum  populi  merita  sanctitatis  in  eo  eztollerent, 
praecipiebat  alicui  fratri  ut  in  contrarium  verba 
ipsum  vilificantia  proferret,  cumque  frater  illc  licet 
invitus  eum  rusticum  et  mcrccnarium,  et  inutilem 
diceret,  respondebat :  Bcnedicat  tibi  Dominus,  fili 
carissimc,  quia  tu  verissima  loqueris,  et  talia  filium 
Petri  Bemardonis  decet  audire.' 

Bemardus,  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
Epist.  X.  28.    [Bernardo  ^] 

Bemeily  Gtiiraut  de.  [GerarduB  de  Bor- 
nellc] 

Berta,  Bertha,  imaginary  personage; 
coupled  with  Petrus^  V.  E.  ii.  6^ ;  any  gossip 
or  simpleton,  donna  (var.  monna)  Berta  e  ser 
Martino^ '  gammer  Bertha  and  gaffer  Martin,' 
Par.  xiii.  139.    Fraticelli  quotes  from  Passa- 


vanti*s  Specchio  delta  vera  Penitenza  (written 
1354)  :- 

*  Ser  Martino  dall'  aja  e  donna  Berta  dal  mulino 
pill  arditamente  si  mettono  ad  interpretare  i  sogni, 
che  non  iarebbe  Socrate  e  Aristotile.'  {JratUdo  di 
SognC) 

Berti,  Bellincion.    [BeUinoion  BartL] 

Bertinoro.    [Brettinoro.] 

Bertram  dal  Bomio,  Bertran  de  Boni» 
lord  of  Hautefort  near  Pdrigueux,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  femous  of  the  troubadours ; 
he  was  bom  of  a  noble  Limousin  family  about 
1 1 40,  and  died  at  the  age  of  about  75  (prob- 
ably in  121 5),  as  a  monk  in  the  Cisterdan 
monastery  of  Dalon,  near  Hautefort,  which  he 
had  entered  some  twenty  years  before,  and  to 
which  he  and  his  family  had  made  numerous 
donations ;  his  name  occurs  several  times  in 
the  cartularies  of  the  monastery  between  11 97 
and  1202,  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  fixed 
with  tolerable  certainty  by  a  laconic  entry  (in 
the  year  121 5)  in  the  diary  of  a  monk  of  Saint- 
Martial  in  Limoges : — 

'  Octava  candcla  in  scpulcro  ponitur  pro  Bertrando 
de  Bom ;  cera  trcs  solldos  empta  est.' 

D.  places  Bertran  among  the  sowers  of 
discord  in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell 
(Malebolge),  Inf.  xxviii.  134;  un  busto  sensta 
capoy  V,  119;  quet^  v,  123 ;  cotui  chezid  tenns 
Attaforte,  Inf.  xxix.  29  [SoUmiatioij ;  among 
the  company  of  sinners  m  this  Bolgia  D.  sees 
a  headless  body  going  along  with  the  rest, 
with  the  head  held  in  its  hand,  swinging  by 
the  hair,  like  a  lantern  (Inf.  xxviii.  112-26); 
on  nearing  D.  it  suddenly  lifts  up  its  arm  with 
the  head,  which  begins  to  speak,  informing 
D.  that  it  belonged  to  Bertran  de  Bom,  who 
gave  the  evil  counsel  to  the  Young  King  {w. 
127-35) ;  £Lnd  that,  as  he,  like  Ahithophel,  set 
father  and  son  at  variance,  so  in  retaliation 
his  head  is  parted  from  his  trunk  {w,  136-42). 
[Altafbrte  :  Arrigo\] 

D.  mentions  Bertran  as  an  example  of 
munificence.  Con  v.  iv.  ii^^s.  ^jid  as  the  poet 
of  arms  ^or  excellence^  quoting  the  first  line 
('No  puosc  mudar,  un  chantar  non  espazga') 
of  one  of  his  sirventes  (written  on  the  occasion 
of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Philip 
Augustus  and  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  in  1188). 
V.  E.  ii.  2"»-«5. 

More  than  forty  of  Bertran's  poems  have 
been  preserved,  the  majority  of  them  being 
of  a  warlike  tone;  the  most  famous  is  his 
lament  (beginning  *  Si  tuit  Ii  dol  elh  plor  elh 
marrimen  *)  for  the  death  of  the  Young  King, 
i.  e.  Prince  Henry,  son  of  Henry  II  of  England. 
Of  the  part  played  by  Bertran  in  the  relx^ion 
of  the  Young  King  against  his  father,  for  which 
D.  places  him  in  Hell,  little  or  nothing  is 
known  historically;  and  not  much  is  to  be 
gathered  from  Bertran's  own  poems.  The 
sources  of  D.'s  information  upon  the  subject 
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wem  the  old  ProveiK^al  biogmphies  of  the 
tn3ubadour  and  the  ^ast^s  or  arguments  to  his 
poems*  In  one  of  these  it  is  related  that  the 
King  of  England  hated  Bertran  as  the  evil 
oounsctlor  of  his  sent  and  the  cause  of  the 
strife  between  ihem  : — 

*  El  rcis  Henries  volUi  mal  »*n  Bertmn,  per  so 
qu*el  cr«  Amies  e  cotiselhdrc  del  rei  jove,  so  filh, 
k>  qu&U  a  via  a^da  ^uerrm  Jib  el,  e  crczia  qu'cn 
Bertrmiis  n 'agues  tota  la  colpa.* 

From  these  old  biographies  and  notices, 
which,  though  in  many  respects  historically 
inaccurate,  nevertheless  represent  the  trou- 
badour as  he  appeared  to  D*,  we  get  the 
IdUowing  account  :— 

Bcrtrmn  de  Born  was  viscount  of  Hautefort* 
a  castle  with  nearly  a  thousand  retainers^  in  the 
Bishopric  of  Pifrit^cuii  in  the  Limousin,  He  had 
a  brother  Cooslantint',  whom  he  would  have  dis* 
poasessed  vf  hts  inheritance,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  King  of  England*  He  was  continually  at  war 
with  hi»  neightxjurs,  the  Count  of  P^rigueux,  and 
the  V^iicount  of  Limoges^  as  well  as  with  hb  own 
brother,  and  Richard  Cccurde-Lion,  so  long  as 
be  was  Count  of  Poitou.  He  was  a  good  knight, 
aad  a  good  warrior,  and  a  good  wooer,  and  a  good 
iroidjadottr,  and  wise  and  well  -  spoken .  And  w  hen- 
aver  he  had  a  mind  be  was  master  of  the  King  of 
Eaflaad  and  of  his  son  ;  but  be  always  desired 
that  fktber  and  sou  should  be  at  war,  and  une 
bf^Mher  with  another : — 


*Blo*  <hieir«lfen  fo  «  hem  j^nnriVn  e  t>oa  dotDndaif*  e  bot 
irtaaira  e  m^u  e  br  pmfLin«  t  Map  trictjir  majiaebr*,  «t 
«a  flHdvt  UftiLB  vri«  t]i>An  n  ^t>liA  Url  rci  Hmric  d*Ett|fla- 
•0fm  a  did  itii  di*  tiu  M«i  tou  temp*  votiA  qv'ilh  agaeOTcn 
gBBtaOTHMik  lo |Mir« dlilha* 

Aad  be  likewise  always  desired  the  King  of 
ffgtiiirf  and  the  King  of  France  to  be  at  war 
lapilhar.  And  if  ever  they  made  peace,  straight* 
iMjr  ha  tnad  by  bia  aoaga  to  undo  the  peace  and 
loaMV  bow  each  was  dishonoured  by  it ;  whereby 
he  gaiaed  for  himself  much  good  and  much  evil. 

Xiad  he  wrote  many  poems,  and  the  King  of 
Atajca  used  to  aay  that  the  songs  of  Guiraut  dc 
Baiaafl  were  as  the  wivea  of  hta  mrmnits.  And 
lite  iaaglettr  who  sang  for  him  was  called  Papiol. 
Aaa  Bertran  was  gracious  and  courteous,  and 
aaed  la  call  Geoffrey,  the  Count  of  finttauy, 
§i4umi  and  the  King  of  England,  Oc  t  A'o  (ut* 
'Yes  and  Ko*^;  and  the  Young  King  he  called 
Umvmr,  htm  ha  loved  to  set  the  barons  at  war. 
asd  he  set  Khif  Henry  at  war  with  his  son  until 
Ike  ybuof  Kiag  was  slain  in  Bertran*s  caslle. 
Aad  Baftraji  ua^  to  t>oaat  that  he  bad  more  wiU 
ilaa  hff  had  naed  of;  and  when  King  Henry  took 
Wm  pfteacr  be  asked  him  whether  be  had  not 
auad  ef  all  bis  witi  then  ;  and  Bertran  answered 
ihat  he  loat  all  hii  wits  when  the  Young  King 
4M.  Then  King  Henry  wept  and  forgave  him  and 
fmrv  hlai  laada  and  honours  ;— 

*K^  lailiai  da  Bora  •!*•  vmnava  ^aVI  ca^ava  tan  vaief 
^•|aaiaea|Sv*(|Betoiia  aoaKflimrAi^ur^  nir*a«r.  Epaoia 
m  tmm  lo  fn««  •  qaaa  l*ac  finv  .  i  na  ab  loca  la 

ga  ia  iB«iMa  al  pavilho  4<rl  x**  rHa  k»  n««ap 

■aaima^aliaiaMcaf^asMli  di>  ,  Bsrlfaa^voa 

Mila  Aiib ifaa aac  la  nMiitaudrJ  vuttic  m  n  no'aaac  RMSiar 

—    ^ 1  wmm  mutkaU  ea'ara  *©•  a  el  W  omsm  tOIS*^ 

Its  Ihtiiaaat  «  «•  b«irrr»  qa'^  a  ^lari^  a  dM 
-Eltitedlai  laaatbe<|m*dtua^afaslalkiia. 


— Srahirt,  dn  en  Bertran^  br  tnW  faIb}ta.->R  eom  ?  dia  k> 

fet»~Senher.  dli  en  Bertraiia,  lo  }oni  qwi  rideni  }ovei 
i<>if,  vo«tr«  filh*,  roonc,  ien  p^rdei  lo  Kfi  r"!  «al«:r  «>  la  cca^ 
no^ivi  nu—  H'l  rct«,  oaan  aasit  to  qn^en  Bertfam  U  dk  cti 
P''<  ih.  v«nc  li  gran*  dolora  al  cor  d«  pictat  rt  ala 

lu  no'«  pQoc  tenrr  oa'el  no  pauDia  de  dotor. 

^roc  dr  pumvo,  el  cHda  ?  alsea  okyraa'  Ba 
m  Brttrana,  vos  a«T 1 2  :  «  rs  mi  ra>o«^  «i 

«os  avcti  perdut  lo  sen  per  tnt^  -"k  voli*  nUtJkt 

qaip  ad  Home  del  mon»     Et  ien,  \-  ■  lui,  ^o«  quit  fa 

peraona  c  Taver  r*\  iroatre  cba^trl^  c  voi  frti  la  mia  atnor 
e  l«  mia  graria*  e  voa  do  dnc  oens  oiarca  d*arv<Mt  par  loa 
dan«  que  yn^t  avet>  rccfolniU.— E*it  Bertram  m'Ui  ckaaet 


1 

Bcrtr 


ato  pet  rderen  ti  graciaa  c  mcreea. 

And  Bertran  lived  long  10  the  world,  and  then 
joined  the  order  of  the  Cistercians. 

(See  A.  Thomas,  Po/sifs  Jg  Bertram  d§ 
Bom^  \%%%\  and  A.  Stiiiiming«  Btrirmt  vtm 
B^rfh  1893.) 

Bertramus  de  Bomio»  Bertran  de  Doni, 
V.  E.  ii.  2^'^''0 ;  Bertramus^  V.E.  ii.  a^.  [Ber- 
tram dal  Bornio,] 

Bestemmiatoril,  Blasphemers;  placed 
among  the  Violent  in  Round  3  of  Circle  Vll  of 
Hell,  Inf.  xiv.  43-72;  ^«f/^,  w*  33>  26-7 
[Violent!) ;  their  punishment  is  to  lie  prone 
on  the  ground  in  a  desert  of  burning  sand, 
while  flakes  of  6re  ^1  upon  tbcm  from 
above,  Inf.  xiv.  i3-3a  Example  i  Capaneus 
[Capanoo]* 

Betlemme],  Bethlehem ;  alluded  to  as  the 
birthplace  of  Christ,  Purg.  xx.  33.  IMarfa'.) 

Bianca,  Blanche,  pseudonym  of  a  lady 
(called  also  Giovanni  and  CorUfe)  mentioned 
In  one  of  D/s  poemf,  Cans.  x.  153* 

Bianchi],  the  *  WhiteSp'  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  CJuelf  party  in  Florence,  who  eventuiilly 
identitied  themselves  with  the  Ghibellines. 
while  their  opponents,  the  Neri  or  '  Blacks, 
rcnmined  siaiinch  Gticlfs  {st€  Mtntf).  [Tabla 
xxxL] 

Ciacco  (in  Circle  111  of  Hell)  refers  to  the 
Bianchi  as  /a  parti  sthmgj^a  (in  allusion^  as 
is  supposed,  to  the  lact  that  their  leaders,  the 
Ccrcm,  *  uomini  salvatichi  ed  tngmti,*'  as  Villani 
calls  themf  came  from  the  forest- lands  of  Val 
di  Sieve  in  the  Mugello),  and  after  adverting 
to  the  bkxKly  strife  between  the  two  parties^ 
fofctelU  their  expulsiosi  of  the  Neri  (in  1501), 
their  own  downfall  (in  i50i)»a&d  th-  »- ■  -^ph 
of  their  rivals  with  the  help  of  an  li- 

face  VI H),  adding  that  the  latter  wu.  ^v.^  ;he 
upper  hand  for  a  long  period,  during  which 
they  will  grievously  opptrss  the  Bianchi,  Inf, 
yI  64-7*  [Garehl :  Ctaooo) ;  Vanni  Fucci  (in 
Bolgia  7  of  Circle  VI II  of  Hell)  foretells  the 
expulsion  of  the  Neri  fmm  l*istoja  (in  1301  J, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Hianchi  froni  Florence 
(1301-2),  and  the  defeat  of  ihfe  latter  at  Campo 
Piceno,  and  the  siege  and  capture  of  Serra- 
valJe  (in  1303)  by  the  Neri  of  Florence  and 
the  Luccbesc  under  Morodlo  Malaspina,  InL 
xxiv.  143-50  (Puoecft,Vaiuil I ;  Cacciaguida  (tn 
the  Heaven  of  Mars^  refers  lo  the  exikd 
Bianchi  (from  whom  D.  hold  aloof  aflor  t|crj) 
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as    la   compagnia  maivagia  t  scempia,   Par. 

xvVh  62.     [Dant€.] 

The  parties  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  had 
thdr  origin  in  the  year  1300  in  Pistoja,  in 
a  feud  between  two  branches  of  the  Cancellieri, 
a  Guelf  family  of  that  city,  who  were  descended 
from  the  same  sire,  one  Ser  Cancelliere,  but 
by  different  mothers.  These  two  branches 
adopted  distinctive  names,  the  one  being 
known  as  the  Cancellieri  Bianchi,  as  being 
descended  from  Cancelliere's  wife  Bianca, 
the  other  as  the  Cancellieri  Neri,  according  to 
Machiavelii : — 

*  Perch^  i  Cancellieri  erano  discest  da  messer 
Cancelliere,  chc  axxva  a\™te  due  mogll,  delle 
quali  Tuna  si  chiam6  Bianca,  si  nomind  ancora 
Tuna  delle  parti,  per  quelli  che  da  lei  eratio 
discesi.  Bianca,  c  raUra»  per  torre  norae  contrario 
a  quella,  fii  nominata  Nera,*   {1st.  Fior,  iL) 

A  Strong  feeling  of  rivalry  existed  between 
these  two  branches,  w^hich  at  last,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  trifling  quarrel,  broke  out  into 
actual  hostihties.  Benvenuto  relates  that  one 
day  the  father  of  Focaccia,  who  belonged  to 
the  Cancellieri  Bianchi,  chastised  one  of  bis 
nephews  J  for  assaulting  another  boy  with 
a  snow-balL  The  nephew  in  revenge  a  few 
days  after  struck  his  uncle,  for  which  he  wus 
sent  by  his  father  to  receive  such  punishment 
as  the  uncle  should  think  fit  to  administer. 
The  latter,  however,  laughed  the  matter  off, 
and  sent  the  boy  away  with  a  kiss.  But 
Focaccia,  catching  bis  cousin  as  he  came  out 
of  the  house^  dragged  him  into  the  stable  and 
cut  ofif  his  hand  on  the  manger,  and  then,  not 
content  with  this,  sought  out  the  boy*s  father, 
his  own  uncle,  and  murdered  him : — 

*Accidit  a  casu,  quod  pater  Focacdae  tempore 
hiemis,  cum  luderetur  ad  iiivem,  vcrberavit  unum 
puenim  nepotem  suum,  quia  lUe  dicebatur  per- 
cussissc  incpte  alium  puerum  cum  nive  ;  ex  quo 
puer  post  alic]UOS  dies  simulnns  se  velle  toqui  iati 
palruo  suo,  dedit  illi  alapasn  ju  vindictam*  Pater 
pucri  dolens  de  tcmerario  excessu  filii,  misit  ipsum 
ad  fratrem  ut  faceret  correptioncm  de  eo  ad  placitum 
suum.  £t  illc  tamquam  prudcns  risit.  ct  rcmittcbat 
filium  patri  non  tactum  nisi  solo  osculo.  Sed 
Focaccia  sceleratus  expectans  puerum  in  limine 
domus,  traxit  ipsum  in  stabulum  patris^  et  ampu- 
tavit  illi  manum  impje  cum  ense  super  praesepe 
equi ;  et  non  contenlus  ista  crudclitate  indignissima, 
continuo  accessit  ad  domum  patris  pueri,  qui  crat 
patruus  SUU5,  et  iUum  crudelissime  obtrunca\it.* 

This  atrocious  crime  naturally  led  to  re- 
prisals, and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  city 
was  in  a  ferment.  One  half  the  citizens 
sided  with  the  Neri,  the  other  half  with  the 
Bianchi,  so  that  Pistoja  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  civil  war.  To  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things  the  Florentines  intervened.  In  the 
hopes  of  extinguishing  the  feud  they  secured 
the  leaders  of  both  factions,  and  imprisoned 
them  in  Florence.  Unhappily  this  measure 
only  led  to  the  introduciioa  of  the  feud  among 


themselves.  In  Florence  also  there  happened 
to  be  two  rival  families,  the  Donati,  who  were 
ancient  but  poor,  and  the  Cerchi,  who  were 
rich  upstarts.  The  former,  headed  by  Corso 
Donati,  took  the  part  of  the  Cancellieri  Neri, 
while  the  Cerchi,  headed  by  Viero  de'  Cerchi, 
took  the  part  of  the  Cancellieri  Bianchi.  So 
it  came  about  that,  through  the  private  en- 
mities of  two  Pistojan  and  of  two  Florentine 
houses,  Florence,  which  was  ostensibly  Guelf 
at  the  time,  became  divided  into  Black  Guelfs 
and  White  Guelfs,  These  two  divisions,  which 
had  originally  been  wholly  unfKklitical,  by 
degrees  became  respectively  pure  Guelfs  and 
disaffected  Guelfs,  the  latter,  the  White 
Guelfs,  finally  throwing  in  their  lot  with  the 
Ghibellines.  [Cancellieri:  Cerchi i  Donati: 
Pocaccia,] 

The  commencement  of  actual  hostilities  in 
Florence  between  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  was 
due  to  a  brawl  one  evening  in  the  spring  of 
the  same  year  (May  r,  1300)  between  some 
of  the  Cerchi  and  Donati  on  the  occasion  of 
a  dance  in  the  Piazxa  di  santa  Trinity,  Two 
parties  of  young  men  on  horseback  belonging 
to  either  side,  while  looking  on»  began  husUing 
each  other.  This  soon  led  to  serious  fighting, 
during  which  one  of  the  Cerchi  had  his  nose 
cut  off.  The  peace  having  once  been  broken, 
the  conflict  was  carried  on  without  intermission, 
until  at  last  in  1302  the  Neri,  with  the  aid 
of  Charles  of  Valois,  finally  expelled  the 
Bianchi  from  Florence,  D.  being  included  in 
the  decree  of  banishment.  The  incident  is 
described  by  Villani : — 

^A\^enne,  che  andando  a  cavallo  delf  una  setta 
e  deir  altra  per  la  citta  armati  e  in  rigiiardo,  che 
con  parte  de'  giovani  dc'  Cerchi  era  Baldinaccio 
degli  Adimari^  e  Baschicra  de*  Tosinghi,  c  Naldo 
dc'  Gherardini,  e  Giovanni  Giacotti  Malispini  co' 
loro  seguaci  piii  di  trenta  a  cavallo;  e  con  gli 
giovani  de'  Donati,  erano  de'  Paxti,  c  Spini,  e 
altri  loro  masnadjcri ;  ia  sera  di  calen  di  Haggio 
anno  1300,  veggcndo  uno  hallo  di  donne  che  si 
facea  nella  piazza  di  santa  Trinitan,  Tuna  parte 
contra  Taltra  si  coroinciarono  a  sdegnare,  e  a 
pignere  I'uno  contro  alKaltro  i  cavalli,  onde  si 
comincia  una  grandc  zuflTa  e  mblea,  ov' ebt>e  piii 
fedite,  c  a  Ricoverino  di  messer  Ricovero  dc* 
Cerchi  per  disawetitura  fu  tagliato  il  naso  dal 
voko  ;  c  per  la  detta  zuffa  la  sera  tutta  la  citta  fu 
per  gelosia  sotto  Tartne.  Questo  fu  il  comincia- 
mento  dello  scandalo  e  partimento  dclla  nostra 
citta  di  Fircnze  e  di  parte  guelfa,  onde  molti  inali 
e  pencoli  nc  scguiro  appresso,*    i^vtii.  39.) 

The  following  list  of  the  various  families 
which  joined  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri  re- 
spectively, many  of  whose  names  are  fami- 
liar as  occurring  in  the  D,  C,  is  given  by 
Villani  :— 

*1  Cerchi  furono  in  Firenie  capo  dcHa  parte 
bianca^  e  coo  loro  tennero  della  casa  degli  Adinuui 
quasi  tutti,  se  non  se  il  lato  de'  CavicduU :  tutta  la 
casa  degli  Abati,  la  quale  era  allora  molto  possente, 
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e  p*rte  di  toro  ermno  guctfi  e  |>srte  gKibellini ; 
frmnde  parte  de*  Tosinghi,  spexialmenle  il  Uto  del 
fiftschicrA  ;  parte  di  casa  i  Bardi,  c  parte  de'  Rosmi, 
e  co»i  dc'  Frescobaldii  c  parte  de*  Nerli  c  dc* 
HanocUi,  c  tutti  i  Moz^i,  che  allora  erano  mojto 
pooenti  di  ricchcxza  e  di  stato ;  tuLii  quegH  dellA 
casa  degli  Scali,  c  la  maggiore  parte  de'  Ghcrar* 
dini,  tuttl  i  Malispinif  e  grati  parte  de*  Bostichi  e 
Ciatidonati,  dc'  Pigli,  e  dc*  Vccchictii  c  Arrigucci, 
c  quasi  tutti  i  Cavatcanti^  ch'crftiio  una  grandc  e 
gioecnle  casa,  e  tutti  i  Falconieri,  ch^erano  oiia 
povenle  casa  di  popolo.  E  con  loro  s*acco9tarono 
nolte  case  e  schiatte  di  popotani  c  artefict  miirutl^ 
c  ttttti  i  grand!  e  popolani  ghibcllint ;  c  por  lo 
•eguito  grande  ch'avcauo  i  Ccrchi.  il  reggimento 
ddJa  dtti  era  quasi  tutto  in  loro  podere. 

Delia  parte  nera  furono  tutti  quegli  della  caaa 
de*  Patxi  quasi  principali  co*  E>onatif  c  tutti  i 
Visdominir  c  tutti  i  Manieri  c*  Bagnesi,  e  tutti 
i  Tpmaquiiid,  e  gli  Spini,  c*  Bondclmonti,  c* 
Gianfigliaz^i,  Agli»  c  BruncUeschi,  c  Cavicciuli, 
c  Tahra  parte  de*  Tosinghi ,  e  tutto  il  rimancnte ; 
e  parte  di  tutte  le  case  guelfc  nominate  di  sopra, 
ehe  quegli  chc  non  furono  co'  bianchi^  per  contrario 
furono  CO*  neri  £  cosl  dclle  dettc  due  parti  tutta 
la  citt^  di  Firenze  e  *l  contado  nc  fu  partita  e 
cwfttaminata/   v^iiL  39^) 

Btftnco,  one  of  the  Bianchii  or  disaffected 
Guelfs  of  Florence,  Inf.  xxiv.  15a     [BlanohL] 

Biante,  Bias  of  Friene  in  Ionia  (circ.  B.C. 
5501;  tncniioncd  as  one  of  the  Seven  Sages 
ii  Greece^  who  were  the  predecessors  of  the 
^ulotophcrs,  Conv.  iii.  n^^».  D/s  authority 
htxt  appears  to  have  been  St.  Augustine : — 

*  ftefiumte  vero  apud  Hebraeos  Sedechia  et  apud 
RaManoa  Tarquinio  Frisco,  ductus  est  captivus  in 
lU^jloniain  populu»  Judae\>runi  evcrsa  Hierusalem. 
•  «  •  Co  tempore  Pittacus  Mitylenaeus,  alius  e 
Wfisai  tapieotibuiy  fuissc  pcrhibctur.  Et  quinque 
MBfttJi  qui  ut  aeptem  nuoiercnturf  Thaleti  . .  .  et 
We  Pittaco  addiinlur,  eo  tempore  hti^-"  •^^  rj^it 
Caavfajm,  quo  eapUvua  Dei  populus  in  t 

leMibaliir.    HI  sum  autem  :   Solon   At  , 

CUoa  Lacedaemonius,  Periandrus  Conntluus, 
OeoliiiJm  tindiui^  Bias  Prienaeus.  Omnei  hi» 
WBplxm  -apicnteSf  post  poctas  theologoa 

daiiMerv  L;cnere  vitac  quodam    budabali 

|mMlaLi«iit  ilk  tnnahun  cetrni  ct  monim  nonnulla 
DMCCCpla  aentcntianim  bncvitatc  complcxi  sunt. 
Nildl  attlefii  mohUFDrntorum,  quod  ad  littcras 
altiact,    posteris  it,    nisi    quod    Solon 

nnaadam  tc^ea  Ain  ^a  dedissc  [xrrhibctur ; 

TlBile»  vcm  phyiUcu^  t^uiti  ct  suoniin  do^matum 
Ubrot  rcliquit.  ,  .  .  Tunc  et  Pythagoras,  ex  quo 
eMpemnt  appellari  philosophic  (Cik  Dti,  xvitL  05.) 

AMiVf  LMp  the  Bible;  mentioned  in  con* 
Mxioii  urtth  St.  Jerome's  preface  to  his  Latin 
iniiilatiofi  of  the  Bible  (the  Vulgate),  Conv, 
fcv.  5'**^  [ Jeronlmoj ;  usually  rcieircd  to  as 
It  Scriiiura,  Vat.  iv.  43;  xii*  125;  xix.  ^l\ 
off  go;  xxxii.  63;  Conv,  iv.  la"*;  Scripiyra^ 
V.  E.  L  4*0 ;  Mon.  in.  3^\  4*^ ;  Episl.  x.  22 ; 
h  Sfwiiimnt^  Par.  xiii.  128 ;  tantka  €  ia  ntn^Ha 
FttfwaiMimi^  Par.  xxiv.  97-8 ;  k  nmn^e  e  U 
SsHiimrt  tmiUki^  Par.  xxv.  %^  \  U  vtiMa  r  tl 


nucvo  Tfsiamenio^  Par.  v.  76 ;  Vitus  ii  novum 

Tesianunium,  Mon.  iii.  j'*"*;  duo  TiSiamtHia^ 
Mon,  iii.  14'-^     [EvmngcUaJ[ 

D.  quotes  the  Bible  upwards  of  200  times:  — 
Inf.  xi.  106-S  (Gen,  i.  38;  ii.  15;  iii.  >9) ; 
Purg.  ii,  46  {Psalm  cx\\\  I ) ;  Parg.  v.  34  ( Psaim 
li.  I);  Purg,  X.  40  (Luke  I  2%)\  Purg.  x.  44 
{Luke  I.  38) ;  Purg.  rii.  1 10  {MaiL  v.  3) ;  Purg, 
xiii.  29  (John  ii.  3);  Pui^.  xlii.  36  (J/.i//.  v. 
44) ;  Purg.  xiv.  133  (Gen,  iv.  14) ;  Purg.  xv.  38 
(Matt,  v.  7) ;  Purg.  xvi.  19  (John  i.  29) ;  Purg. 
xvii.  68-9  (Matt*  v.  9) ;  Purg.  xviii.  loo  (Luk€ 
\,  39* ;  Purg.  xix.  50  {Matt,  v.  4) ;  Purg.  xix.  7^ 
(Psalm  cxix.  25);  Purg,  xix,  137  (Matt,  xxjl 
50);  Purg.  XX.  136  (Luk€  ii.  14);  Purg.  xxii- 
4-6  (Matt,  v.  6) ;  Purg.  xxiii.  Il  (PsaimVi.  15) ; 
Purg.  xxiii.  74  (Matt,  xxvii.  46) ;  Purg.  xxiv. 
151-4  (Matt,  V.  6);  Purg.  xxv.  128  {Luki^  t. 
34) ;  Purg,  xxvii.  8  (Matt,  v,  8) ;  Purg.  xxvii. 
58  {MtUt,  xxv.  3^);  Purg.  xxviii.  80  {Psalm 
xcii.  4) ;  Purg.  xxix.  3  (Psalm  xxxii,  l) ;  Purg. 
xxix.  S I  (Matt,  xxi.  9)  ;  Puig.  xxix.  85-7  (LuJti 
\,  42) ;  Purg.  XXX.  1 1  (Cant,  iv.  8) ;  P^iig-  ^oau 
19  {Matt,  xxi*  9);  Purg.  xxx.  83-4  [Psalm 
xxxi.  1-8) ;  Purg.  xxxi.  98  {Psalm  li,  7) ;  Parg. 
xxxiii.  I  (Psalm  Ixxix.  i);  Purg.  xxxiii.  10-12 
i/oAu  xvi.  16);  Par,  iii.  121-2  (LuJt£  i.  28); 
Par.  viii.  29  (Matt,  xxi.  9) ;  Par.  xiii.  93 
(I  A'iH£^s  iii.  5);  Par.  xvi.  34  {LuJte  L  28); 
Par.  xviii.  91-3  (Wisd,  i.  1);  Par.  xx.  94 
(Matt,  xi.  la);  Par.  xxiv.  64-5  {HeS,  xi.  IJ; 
Par.  xxv.  38  {Psalm  cxxi*  I);  Par*  xxv,  91 
(IsasaA  Ixi.  7,  loj ;  Par.  xxv.  73-4*  98  {Psalm 
ix.  lO);  Par.  xxvi.  42  (fj^J#/.  xxxiii.  19);  Par. 
xxxii.  12  {Psaim  li.  1) ;  Par.  xxxii.  67-70  (Ctn^ 
xxv.  32- J  h  Par.  xxxii.  95  (Luki  i.  28  >. 

V.  N.  \  7*'-'*  (Lament,  I  12) ;  V.  N.  $  2f^ 
(Mark  xl.  lo):  V.  N.  f  24^^*^  (Matt.  iii.  3); 
V.  N.  5f  29«  3,  3i*-»  {Lament,  i.  %\\  Conv. 
i.  4*1-^  {Matt,  xiii.  57) ;  Conv.  i.  1 1**  *  (M^i. 
XV,  14) ;  Conv.  ii.  i*'*^'  (Mail,  xvii.  t)  j  Conv. 
ij^  jft^-tw  (Psalm  cxiv.  I);  Conv.  ii,  4*''-^ 
(Psalm  viii.  U;  Conv,  ii.  6^^  (^^^,  j.  |); 
Conv.  ii.  6»''-^i«  (John  i.  5) ;  Conv,  ii,  6^"^ 
(Luke  i.  26-7);  Conv.  ii.  6*'  *  (Malt,  xxvi. 
53) ;  Conv.  ii-  6«^^»  {Matt,  iv.  6,  li) ;  Conv. 
li.  6»^^  (CanL  \i\i,  Ji ;  Conv.  ii.  6»<>^-*  (Psaim 
xix.  1) ;  Conv,  ii.  9»'i-i«  (Jtfhn  xiv.  6) ;  Conv, 
ii.  ii»^-*  (Ecdfs,  V.  13);  Conv.  ii.  i5>"i-< 
(John  XIV,  27;;  Conv.  ii.  \^^^^^  {Can4,  vi. 
8-9) ;  Conv.  iii.  47**-  iPsalm  c.  3) ;  Conv.  iii. 
8>*-^**(£4v/i«.i.3;  iii.  31-3);  Conv.  iii.  11 'J**^ 
(Pr&v*  sWL  17);  Conv.  iii.  i4*''-«"  (Ealmi* 
XXIV.  9) ;  Conv.  iii.  14"^  (Prepv,  viii.  23) ;  Conv* 
iii.  I4'«  ijokn  i.  t-j);  Conv.  iii.  15*^*^  (M^/*^ 
iii,  II);  Conv,  iii,  i^^ ( IVtsd,  vii.  26) ;  Conv. 
iii.  i5»*»i-3»  (HUs4,  ix.  9);  Conv.  iii.  ic*^^ 
(Prav.  viii.  27-30);  Conv.  tii.  15****^  IPr^v, 
iv.  18);  Conv.  iv.  2'*-^  (Ecdes,  iu.  ;){ 
Conv.  iv.  2«^-*'  {James  v,  7) :  Conv.  Iv.  j***** 
{Prov,  viii.  6) :  Conv.  iv,  5**-«  (ismiah  %u  ih 
Conv.  iv,  5''*-^*  (Luke  \u  ij;  Conv.  iv.  6'**"* 
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Conv.  iv.  61"^*-^  (Ecc/es.  x.  i6,  17) ;  Conv.  iv. 
7UM  (Prov.  xxii.  28) ;  Conv.  iv.  798-102  (Prov. 
iv.  18-19);  Conv.  iv.  7I30-3  (Prov.  v.  23); 
Conv.  iv.  iiii2i-i3  (£ujlie  xvi.  9);  Conv.  iv. 
12143-4  ((7^;,.  i.  26);  Conv.  iv.  138I-2  (Rom. 
xii.  3);  Conv.  iv.  i56>-7i  (Ecc/es.  iii.  21); 
Conv.  iv.  1 51^7-9  (Prov,  xxix.  20) ;  Conv.  iv. 
l6i^  (Psa/m  bdii.  11) ;  Conv.  iv.  16^^^ (IVisd. 
vi.  23  in  yu/^,) ;  Conv.  iv.  16*^"  (EccUs.  x. 
16-17);  Conv.  iv.  16I10-12  (Mait.vn.  15-16); 
Conv.  iv.  17W-101  (^1/^^  X.  41-2) ;  Conv.  iv. 
19OO-8  (Psalm  viii.  i,  4-6) ;  Conv.  iv.  2o28h» 
(Acts  X.  34) ;  Conv.  iv.  20^i-3  (James  i.  17) ; 
Conv.  iv.  21^0  (Rom.  xi.  33) ;  Conv.  iv.  2iii<^i2 
(Isaiah  xi.  2) ;  Conv.  iv.  22*^8  (j  ^^^y..  jx.  24); 
Conv.  iv.  22^*^*^  (Mark  xvi.  1-7) ;  Conv.  iv. 
22i8!>-"*  (Matt,  xxviii.  2-3) ;  Conv.  iv.  237^-80 
(Psalm  civ.  9) ;  Conv.  iv.  23^0^-6  (Luke  xxiii. 
44) ;  Conv.  iv.  241*2-7  (Prov.  i.  8,  10) ;  Conv. 
iv.  24^63-5  (Prov.  XV.  31);  Conv.  iv.  24I72-3 
(Coloss.  iii.  20);  Conv.  iv.  25i7-'i8  (Prov.  iii. 
34) ;  Conv.  iv.  25^^20  (/»r^.  iv.  24) ;  Conv, 
iv.  27^0-3  (i  JCings  iii.  9);  Conv.  iv.  277*-* 
(/I/a//.  X.  8) ;  Conv.  iv.  28'«^8i  (Rom.  ii.  28-9) ; 
Conv.  iv.  3o3"-8  {Matt.  vii.  6). 

V.  E.  i.  2*5  (ATi/w^.  xxii.  28) ;  V.  E.  i.  413-I8 
{Gen.  iii.  2-3);  V.  E.  i.  12^  (Matt.  v.  22); 
Mon.  i.  1I0-12  (/>^^;w  i.  3);  Mon.  i.  i3»-^ 
(James  i.  5) ;  Mon.  i.  4I*  (Psalm  viii.  5) ;  Mon. 
i.  4^-5  (Z«>t^  ii.  13-14) ;  Mon.  i.  42^  (Luke 
xxiv.  36) ;  Mon.  i.  5''0-i  (McUt.  xii.  25) ;  Mon. 
i.  810-11  (C^^.  i.  26);  Mon.  i.  823"*  (Deut. 
vi.  4);  Mon.  i.  13^0  (Psalm  1.  16);  Mon.  i. 
,301-3  (Psalm  Ixxii.  i) ;  Mon.  i.  I4«g^73  (Exod. 
xviii.  17-26);  Mon.  i.  15^2-4  (Psalm  iv.  7); 
Mon.  i.  i6»'*  (Gal.  iv.  4);  Mon.  i.  i6=*"^« 
(Psalm  cxxxiii.  i ) ;  Mon.  ii.  ii"®  (Psalm  ii.  1-3) ; 
Mon.  ii.  2*-  (yi:7A«  i.  3-4) ;  Mon.  ii.  2'^2-3  (Rom. 
i.  20) ;  Mon.  ii.  3'-'*-«  (Luke  vi.  38) ;  Mon.  ii. 
4"-*^  (Exod.  viii.  18-19) ;  Mon.  ii.  8^6  (Z/*-^. 
xi.  6) ;  Mon.  ii.  8^7-^2  (Levit.  xvii.  3-4) ;  Mon. 
ii.  8^7-9  (Exod.  vii.  9)  ;  Mon.  ii.  8«i-*  (2  Chron. 
XX.  12) ;  Mon.  ii.  8^0  (Acts  i.  23-6) ;  Mon.  ii. 
9"5  (Rom.  xi.  33) ;  Mon.  ii.  9I01-3  (Luke  ii.  i) ; 
Mon.  ii.  iqIo  (Psalm  xi.  7);  Mon.  ii.  li®'-* 
(2  7/'w.  iv.  8);  Mon.  ii.  13^-11  (Rom.  v.  12); 
Mon.  ii.  13I0-25  (Ephes.  i.  5-8) ;  Mon.  ii.  i3'-«i-7 
(/<7A»  xix.  30) ;  Mon.  ii.  1336-7  (Exod.  ii.  14) ; 
Mon.  ii.  I3**~*  (Isaiah  liii.  4);  Mon.  iii.  ii~3 
(Dan.  vi.  22) ;  Mon.  iii.  ii3-i6  (Prov.  viii.  7) ; 
Mon.  iii.  122  (Ephes.  vi.  14);  Mon.  iii.  12*-* 
(Isaiah  vi.  6-7) ;  Mon.  iii.  i27  (Coloss.  i.  13-14) ; 
Mon.  iii.  i3i-3  (Psalm  cxii.  6-7) ;  Mon.  iii.  3"® 
(PscUm  cxi.  9) ;  Mon.  iii.  3'^  (Cant.  i.  3) ;  Mon. 
iii.  3'**-«  (Matt,  xxviii.  20) ;  Mon.  iii.  395>-io4 
(Matt.  XV.  2-3) ;  Mon.  iii.  4I0-13  (Gen.  i.  16) ; 
Mon.  iii.  5^-10  (Gen.  xxix.  34-5) ;  Mon.  iii.  6*"* 
(i  Sam.  XV.  16,  23,  28) ;  Mon.  iii.  71-3  (McUt. 
ii.  II) ;  Mon.  iii.  82-^»  4i  (Matt.  xvi.  19) ;  Mon. 
iii.  9-  (Luke  xxii.  38) ;  Mon.  iii.  92^  (Luke 
xxii.  7) ;  Mon.  iii.  93:1-4-'  (Luke  xxii.  14,  35-6) ; 
Mon.  iii.  9<»  (Luke  xxii.  38) ;  Mon.  iii.  97o-«o 
(Matt.  xvi.  15-16,  21-3) ;  Mon.  iii.  ^^^'^  (McUt. 


xvii.  4) ;  Mon.  iii.  <^^  (Matt.  xiv.  28) ;  Mon. 
iii.  9^^*-7  (Matt.  xxvi.  33,  35  ;  Mark  xiv.  29) ; 
Mon.  iii.  998-102  (Luke  xxii.  33);  Mon.  iii. 
9I03-7  (John  xiii.  6,  8) ;  Mon.  iu.  9108-*  (John 
xviii.  10);  Mon.  iii.  9II1-1*  (John  xx.  5-6); 
Mon.  iii.  911^19  (John  xxi.  7) ;  Mon.  iii.  9i«^-« 
(John  xxi.  21);  Mon.  iii.  9I32-5  (Matt.  x. 
34-O;  Mon.  iii.  9137-9  (Acts  i.  i);  Mon.  iii. 
jo44-6  (John  xix.  23-4,  34) ;  Mon.  iii.  io«>-8 
(I  Cor.  iii.  11) ;  Mon.  iii.  io«3  (Matt.  xvi.  18) ; 
Mon.  iii.  ia»9-6i  (Cant.  viii.  5) ;  Mon.  iii. 
,oi09-ii  (Matt.  X.  9) ;  Mon.  iii.  i3«-«  (Acts 
XXV.  10);  Mon.  iii.  13*^"^  (Acts  xxvii.  24); 
Mon.  iii.  13*9-63  (Acts  xxviii.  19);  Mon.  iii. 
,367-8  (Phil,  i.  23) ;  Mon.  iii.  i3««-w  (Uvii. 
ii.  II ;  xi.  43) ;  Mon.  iii.  1422-3  (Matt.xn.  18); 
Mon.  iii.  1423-5  (John  xvii.  4) ;  Mon.  iii.  14^*^ 
(Numb,  xviii.  2oj;  Mon.  iii.  1520^  (JokniaSi. 
15);  Mon.  iii.  1524-8  (John  xxi.  19);  Mon. 
iii.  i52«J-34  (John  xviii.  36);  Mon.  iii.  IJJ**"* 
(Psalm  xcv.  5) ;  Mon.  iii.  16^*  (Psalm  xxxii.  9). 

Epist.  iv.  5  (John  xv.  19);  Epist.  v.  4 
(Psalm  xcv.  2;  Rom.  xiii.  2;  Acts  ix,.  5); 
Epist.  V.  5  (Luke  xxi.  8) ;  Epist.  v.  7  (Psalm^ 
xcv.  5) ;  Epist.  V.  8  (Rom.  i.  20) ;  Epist.  v.  9 
(Matt.  xxii.  21) ;  Epist.  v.  10  (Ephes.  iv.  17 ; 
I  Pet.  ii.  17);  Epist.  vi.  i  (Deut.  xxxii.  35); 
Epist.  vi.  5  (Rom.  i.  29) ;  Epist.  vi.  6  (Isaiah 
liii.  4) ;  Epist.  vii.  2  (Josh.  x.  12-13;  L»tke  vii. 
19 ;  John  1.  29) ;  Epist.  vii.  3  (Luke  ii.  i  ;  Matt. 
iii.  15) ;  Epist.  vii.  5  (i  Sam.  xv.  17-18) ;  Epist. 
viii.  I  (Lament,  i.  i) ;  Epist.  viii.  2  (John  xxi. 
15-17) ;  Epist.  viii.  3  (Psalm  Ixxix.  10) ;  Epist. 
viii.  4  (Ezek.  viii.  16) ;  Epist.  viii.  5  (i  Cor.  xv. 
10;  Psalm  Ixix.  9  ;  Matt.  xxi.  16) ;  Epist.  viii. 
8  (Numb.  xxii.  28) ;  Epist.  x.  2  (Wisd.  vii.  14); 
Epist.  X.  7  (Psalm  cxiv.  i);  Epist.  x.  22 
(Jerem.  xxiii.  24 ;  Psalm  cxxxix.  7-9 ;  IVtsd. 
i.  7 ;  Ecclus.  xiii.  16) ;  Epist.  x.  27  (Ephes.  iv. 
10;  Ezek.  xxviii.  12-13) ;  Epist.  x.  28  (2  Cor. 
xii.  3-4 ;  McUt.  xvii.  6 ;  jE"-?^^.  i.  28 ;  Dan.  ii. 
3  ;  Matt.  V.  45) ;  Epist.  x.  33  (John  xvii.  3 ; 
Rev.  i.  8);  A.  T.  §  2i«9  (C^tfu.  i.  9);  A.  T. 
§  22«-8  (/e?^  xi.  7) ;  A.  T.  §  22»-ii  (Psalm 
cxxxix.  6);  A.  T.  §  22II-13  (Isaiah  Iv.  9); 
A.  T.  §  22i*-i«  (Rom.  xi.  33) ;  A.  T.  §  22» 
(John  viii.  21). 

The  above  references  are  to  the  Authorized 
Version  (A.  V.) ;  the  Vulgate  references,  where 
they  differ  from  these  (as  in  the  Psalms)^  are 
given  under  the  headings  of  the  several  books 

f[uoted  or  referred  to  by  D.,  viz.  Genesis 
Oeiies/s],  Exodus  [Ezoifas],  Leviticus  [i«e- 
WUcvs],  Numbers  \NumeroTumf  iJber],  Deu- 
teronomy [Deuteroaotniutn],  Joshua  (joMue, 
Liber],  Judges  [Judicumt  Liber],  Samud 
[Samtteiis,  LibH],  Kings  {Kfigum,  Ubri], 
Chronicles  [Piuvlipomeaon,  LibH],  Tobit 
[Tobiae,  Liber],  Judith  [Judiib,  Uber],  Esther 
\B8tten  Uberl  Job  [Job,  Liber],  Psalms 
Paalmorum,  UifrerJ,  Proverbs  [Proverbiontm, 
Liber],  Ecclesiastes  [Bcciesiasies],  Canticles 
or  the  Song  of  Solomon  [Cmntlcum  Cmnti^ 
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OMvai],  Wisdom  [Saplentlae^  L/fter],  Ecclc- 
sKisticus  lEcciesiasticus],  Isaiah  [#s«/«e» 
Profiheila].  Jeremiah  ^Jeremise,  PmpheiiaX, 
Lamentations  [LsmeaiaUones  Jerem/je], 
Esckiel  [Biechfeiis,  PraphetJa],  Daniel 
IDmnieils,  PropbeUa],  Maccabct-s  [Mscha- 
tmearum,  Uhri\,  Matthew  \MmUha€um^ 
Brmngcllum  secandum]^  Mark  [Marcum, 
Brmageilum  secantfuml  Luke  \Lucam, 
Brmag^Hum  Bccundum],  John  {Johannem, 
B¥m^g0Uum  MCCaadum],  Acts  of  the  Apostles 

IAdira  Apastotomm],  Kpistle  to  the  Romans 
Sfomanost  Epistofa  ad\,  Fptstle  to  the 
Corinthians  [Coriathios,  Eplstola  ad],  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  [Qalatas,  Epistola  ad], 
Episitc  to  the  Ephesians  [Eptfesios,  Epistola 
md],  I  pistlc  to  the  l^hiUppians  [PhWppenscSt 
Epistofa  ad],  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  [Coios' 
aenses,  Episiola  ad].  Epistle  to  the  Thcssa- 
Ionia  ns  iThessakiaicenseSt  Epistola  ad]^ 
Epistle  to  Timothy  [Timotheum,  Epistola 
md].  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  [Hebraeos, 
^iiUoiM  mf]»  Epistle  of  James  [Jacotti, 
J^pkMm],  Epistles  of  Peter  [Petri,  Epistoiae], 
Epistle  of  Jude  [Judmct  Epiatalm],  Revelation 
[Apocafy'paia], 

St.  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  the  Latin 
Inuislation  of  the  Bible  {Proiog;us  Ga/ra/usj, 
ivckoos  the  canonical  books  of  the  O.  T*  at 
twenty-four ;  he  divides  them  into  three  groups 
^-ibm  iirst  of  which  comprises  the  five  books 
<if  Motes ;  the  second  comprises  eight  pro- 
piietinl  books,  vix.  Joshua«  Judges,  Samuel, 
ICiags^  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eiekicl,  and  the 
lw%«  minor  prophets  (counting  as  one  book) ; 
Ibt  tbtrd  comprises  nine  hagiographical  books, 
vjs*j  ob^  Psalms,  P  rover  bs,E  cctesiaste  s ,  C  a  nti  cles, 
Daniel,  Chronicles,  Esdras,  and  Esther;  to 
irlikh  be  adds  Ruth  and  Lamentations,  making 
tucoty-fear  in  oil  ;— 

*  PfeJMna  liber,  quem  nos  Gcncsim  dtctmun ; 
lieis4n%qyl  Exodus  appcllatur ;  tcrttust  Leviticus ; 
Wftn^  qucm  Nnoicros  \nociimus  ;  quint  us,  qui 
DEUlerxsiiomiuni  pmcnotatur.  Hi  sunt  quinquc  libri 
Mojui,  quo*  Hcbmci  Lcfem  appellant  S«cuii* 
dUBU  propli(*tariini  ardificm  faciunt :  et  inctpiunt 
wh  j€9tt  filia  Nave  ;  dcindc  »ubtcxunt  Judiciim 
Iftraoi  ;  tcrtius  scquttur  Samuel,  qucm  nos  Rq^um 
priamam  el  aeainduiii  dicimus ;  quartus  Reguiii, 
^■1  lerllo  et  quarto  Rr|^m  volumioe  contlnelur  ; 
IplitMi  cai  laaias;  M:xtus,  JcrcmiaA ;  aeptimuA, 
uedwel;  octaviis,  Ubcr  duodecim  ProphcUnim* 
T«f^^  oirdo*  Hafriop-apha  posaidet :  ct  primus 
liber  iadpit  a  Job  :  sccundua  a  David ;  tertiua  est 
gltolOB,  tres   libr  Proverbia  ;  quartus, 

^ni  iticum     Catiiicorujn ; 

Ml  Daniel  ;  ,  qui  tiber  apud  nm 

pn  cundui    inscribitur  ; 

Eidras;  i  lor    Atquc  ita  Hunt 

'clen-  itjduo:  id  est,  Moyii 

,  «t   1  fo,    Httjitt"4?'n»phcirura 

Quanqu,^"  '^'  (t,  c. 

iiaoMi)  in  t,  ct 

BS   ill   aiK^    I'wif  Hi     MuiHi-K.'    ^u|jpi.j  LuJiMoS,  AC 


per  hoe  esse  pnscae  k^  Iibros  vigintiqyattwr  i 
quoa  sub  nunicro  %-igintiqttatitior  senioruiii  Apoca* 
lypsis  Joannis  inducit  adonuilet  AgnittEL* 

The  twenty-four  book*  of  the  O*  T.,  ac* 
cotrding  to  this  reckoning  of  St.  Jerome,  are 
supposed  to  be  symbohicd  by  the  four-and- 
twenty  elders  in  the  mysticaJ  Procession  in 
the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  Purg.  xxix,  65-4. 
[ProoeBsione.] 

Bil»biat  Proemlo  della*  [Proemlo  dctim 
Bibbia,] 

Bice,  familiar  abbreviation  of  Beatrice ; 
coupled  with  Vufina,  the  familiar  name  of 
Giovanna,  the  lady-love  of  Guido  Cavalcantit 
Son.  xiv.  9  (V.  N.  f  24***);  Son.  xxxii.  9 
[Oiovanna^] ;  alluded  to  (perhaps),  Par.  vii. 
14,  where,  however,  D.  probably  merely  means 
to  express  his  reverence  for  every  part  of  the 
name  of  B.    [  Beatrice  * .] 

Bilacqua.     [BelaoquA.] 

Billi],  name  of  a  P  lorendne  family,  supposed 
by  some  commentators  to  be  alluded  to  by 
the  arms  la  coionmt  del  t^ai^,  Par.  xvi»  10 j. 
The  reference  is  more  probably  to  the  Pigli. 

[FlgU.] 

Hindi,  p>cople  of  the  name  of  Bindo,  popular 
abbreviation  of  Aldobrando ;  mentioned  to* 
gctherwith  Lapo,  as  beingamong  the  commonest 
names  m  Florence,  Par.  xxix-  105.    [L^pLJ 

BisdomitiL    [ViadominL] 

Bi senile,  stream  in  Tuscany,  which  flows 
close  to  Prato  and  Campi,  aiul  falls  into  the 
Amo  opposite  Lastra,  about  10  miles  below 
Florence ;  mentioned  by  Camicione  dci  i^azzi 
(in  Caina;  in  connexion  with  the  Conli  Alberti, 
whose  castles  of  Vemia  and  Cerbaia  were 
situated  in  the  Va)  di  Biscnzto,  Inl  xxxiL  56. 
[AltMsrtlO 

Bismantova,  village  in  the  Emilia  tm 
a  steep  liill  of  the  same  name  about  20  miles 
S*  of  Reggio ;  mentioned  by  D.  in  connexion 
with  the  precipitous  ascent  to  it,  Purg.  iv.  16. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  strongly  fortified 
and  was  a  place  of  some  importance.  Nothing 
now  remains  but  a  huge  sheer  semicircular 
rock,  known  as  *  La  Pictra  di  Bismantova.' 
Benvenuto  describes  it  as  having  had  a  sort 
of  plateau  at  the  summit,  which  at  timei  Mwit 
to  have  been  cultivated.  He  saya  It  COUld 
only  be  approached  by  a  single  tonuous  path* 
wayt  which  became  very  steep  towards  the 
top.     To  his  fancy  the  mour  rented 

a  striking  resemblance  tn  man  Uursio 

the  Mt.  of  Purgatory.  For  B.  m  t^n  *fmr  there 
is  a  variant  S,  §  in  Cammt,  the  Uat  word  being 
taken,  by  Butl,  Landino,  and  others,  fbf  the 
name  of  another  mountain,  said  to  be  in 
Camp.inia. 

Bocca,  Bocca  dcgli  Abati,  one  of  the  Ghi- 
be  1  lines  who  remained  in  Florence  after  the 
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exputsian  of  the  rest  of  the  party  in  1258,  and 
who,  while  ostensibly  fighting  on  the  side  mi 
the  Florentine  Guelfs  at  the  battle  of  Mont- 
apcrti,  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  were 
hard  pressed  by  Maiifred*s  German  cavalry, 
treacherously  cut  off  the  hand  of  the  Florentine 
standard-bearer,  thus  creating  a  panic,  which 
ended  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Gnelfs 
[Arbia].     ViHanisays:  — 

*Come  ta  schiera  de*  Tedeschi  rovinosaraente 
percosse  la  achien  de*  cavalien  de'  Fiorentint  ov' 
era  U  'nsegna  delta  cavaUeria  del  commie^  la  quale 
porta  va  measer  Jacopo  del  Nacca  del  la  casa  dc' 
Pa£2i  di  Fircnze,  uomo  dt  grande  valorei  it  traditore 
di  messcr  Bocca  degU  Abati,  ch'cra  in  sua  schiera 
e  pnesso  di  lui,  colla  apada  fed)  il  delto  messer 
Jacopo  e  tagliogli  la  mano  colla  quale  tenea  la 
detU  insegna,  e  ivi  fu  morto  di  prescrite.  E  ci6 
fatto,  la  cava.llena  e  popolo  veggendo  abbattuta 
rinsegna^  c  cosi  traditi  da*  lorx),  e  da'  Tedeschi  si 
forte  assaiiti,  in  poco  d'ora  si  misono  in  isconfitta/ 
{vl  78.) 

Bocca  is  placed  in  Antenora,  the  second 
division  of  Circle  IX  of  Hell,  among  those  who 
have  betrayed  their  country,  Inf.  xxxii.  106; 
una  (tes(a)^  v.  78 ;  ^a/ui  eke  bestemmiava, 
V,  85  ;  malvagio  tradiior^  t/.  no  [Antenora] ; 
as  D.  and  Virgil  pass  along  among  the  traitors, 
the  former  strikes  his  foot  against  the  head 
of  one  of  them  (Inf,  xxxii.  73-8),  who  demands 
why  he  is  struck^  unless  it  be  in  order  *to 
increase  the  vengeance  of  Montaperti*  (znK 
79-Si) ;  on  hearing  the  last  word  D,  asks  V. 
to  wait,  as  he  wishes  to  solve  a  doubt  (either 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  traitor  at  Montaperti, 
or  as  to  that  of  the  speaker},  and  demands 
who  it  is  that  thus  chides  others  (i/z^  82-7) ; 
the  speaker  (Bocca)  replies  by  asking  D,  who 
he  is  that  goes  through  Antenora  striking 
others  with  a  force  more  like  that  of  a  living 
man  tlian  of  a  damned  spirit  (as  he  supposes 
D.  to  be)  {tn*.  88-90);  D.  retorts  that  he  is 
alive  and  can  make  him  famous,  if  he  desire 
fame,  by  recording  his  name  {xnK  91-3) ;  B. 
replies  that  on  the  contrary  he  desires  obiivion, 
and  bids  D.  go  and  leave  him  alone  {w^ 
94-6) ;  D.  thereupon  seizes  him  by  the  scalp 
and  threatens  to  tear  out  his  hair  unless  he 
reveals  his  name  (t/z/.  97-^) ;  as  he  refuses 
D.  carries  out  his  threat,  making  him  howl 
so  that  one  of  his  companions  ( Buoso  da  D  uera) 
shouts  to  him,  calling  him  by  name,  to  know 
what  is  the  matter  \vv.  100-8) ;  D.  having 
thus  learned  B/s  name  is  content,  and  says 
he  will  brand  him  with  infamy  by  telling  the 
truth  about  him  {xnu  109-11);  B.  defies  him 
to  do  his  worst,  and  then,  to  avenge  himself 
for  having  been  named  by  his  companion, 
informs  D.  who  the  latter  is  ivv.  112-17); 
after  he  has  named  several  more  of  his  com- 
panions D.  leaves  him  (t^.  1 18^34). 

Boccio.    [Bec<3io.] 
Boemia,    [BuemmeJ 


Bo^tiuSf  author  of  the  De  ConsdaHone 
Phihsopkiae^  Mon.  i,  9-* ;  ii,  9^1 ;  EpisL  x.  33. 
[Boesio.] 

BoeziOy  Rocthius  (Anicius  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  Se%'erinus  Boifthius),  Roman  statesman 
and  philosopher,  born  at  Rome  drc.  a*d.  475, 
died  at  Pa  via  (Ticinum)  525.  Gibbon  de* 
scribes  him  as  *  the  last  of  the  Romans  whom 
Cato  or  Tully  could  have  acknowledged  for 
their  countryman.*  His  father,  Flavius  Man- 
lius Bo<!thiu5,  was  consul  in  487,  and  died  soon 
after.  As  a  wealthy  orphan  Bocthius  inherited 
the  patrimony  and  horiours  of  the  Anician 
family,  and  was  educated  under  the  care  of 
the  chief  men  at  Rome.  He  also  studied  at 
Athens,  and  translated  or  commented  on  *  the 
geometry  of  Euclid,  the  music  of  Pythagoras, 
the  arithmetic  of  Nicomachus,  the  mechanics 
of  Archimedes,  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  the 
theolog>'  of  Plato,  and  the  logic  of  Aristotle^ 
with  the  commentary  of  Porphyry.'  To  his 
works  u^s  due  to  a  great  extent  the  knowledge 
of  Aristotle  in  the  Middle  Ages,  He  was  no 
1q3S  distinguished  for  his  virtue  than  for  his 
learning,  and  was  always  ready  to  relieve  the 
poor  and  oppressed.  He  married  Rusticiana, 
daughter  of  the  senator  Symmachus,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons.  From  Theodoric,  King  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  who  was  then  master  of  Ital^» 
he  received  the  title  of  patrician  while  still 
a  youth,  and  in  510  he  was  made  consul,  an 
honour  which  twelve  years  later  (522)  ^^s 
conferred  upon  his  two  sons.  But  his  good 
fortune  did  not  last ;  his  powerful  position  and 
bold  maintenance  of  jujstice  aroused  jealousy 
and  hatred,  and  he  was  accused  by  his  enemies 
of  plotting  against  Theodoric.  The  king,  be- 
lieving him  guilty,  threw  him  into  prison  at 
Pavia,  while  the  senate  without  a  trial  passed 
a  sentence  against  him  of  confiscation  and 
death.  After  he  had  spent  some  time  in  prison 
he  was  put  to  death  by  torture,  a  cord  bein^ 
fastened  round  his  head  and  tightened  untu 
his  eyes  were  forced  from  their  sockets;  he 
was  then  beaten  with  clubs  until  he  expired. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  (now  desecrated) 
called  St.  Peters  of  the  Golden  Ceiling  (S. 
Pictro  in  Cielo  d'Oro),  where  in  722  a  tomb 
was  erected  to  his  memory  by  Liutprand,  King 
of  the  Lombards ;  this  was  replaced  in  990 
by  a  more  magnificen*  one  erected  by  the 
Emperor  Otho  III,  for  which  Pope  Sylvester  II 
wrote  an  inscription.  It  was  during- his  im- 
prisonment at  Pavia  that  Boethius  ^Tote  his 
most  celebrated  work,  the  De  Consolatione 
Philosophiae  [Consoiatloac  Pbilosopbiae^ 
De].  In  the  Middle  Ages  Boethius  was  re- 
garded as  a  martyr  who  died  in  defence  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Villani,*in  his  record  of 
the  death  of  Theodoric,  says  of  him  ; — 

'Questi  fu  quello  Teodorico  il  qu&le  mandb  in 
pregione  e  fccc  poi  morire  in  Pavia  il  buono  santo 
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Bocjio  Sevcrino*  console  di  Rotti«t  perch*  «gH  per 
bene  e  ttato  della  repubblicm  di  Roma  c  dell  a  fedc 
crisliana^  il  contr&stava  de*  suoi  dtfctii  c  tirannic, 
opfonttndogli  false  cagioni.  AUora  i\  santo  Boezio 
CBWpmMf.  in  pregione  a  Pavia  ij  libra  dcUa  fi)o9oficm 
cMwoluione,'   (ii.  5.) 

D.  places  B.  among  the  great  doctors  {Spiriti 
S^UtUi)  ia  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun,  Far.  x- 
iai-9  [Sole,  Cielo  del]  ;  his  spirit  is  pointed 
out  by  St,  Thomas  Aouinas,  who  speaks  of 
him  as  tanima  santa,  ca^  il  mondo  faiiaci  Fa 
wianifeUo  {\n*,  135-6)^  and  alludes  to  his  exile 
and  torture^  and  to  his  burial  at  Pavia  {yv. 
127-9)  [CleldAuro]. 

B.  is  frequently  mentioned  by  D,  in  his 
prose  works,  in  connexion  with  the  De  Con- 
ioiati&fu^  Conv.  i.  2**^  ll*^;  ii.  8^\  11**,  \^\ 
l6* ;  iii.  |7».  2i«;  iv.  vi^i^,  1^130, m;  Mon. 
i  9** ;  ii.  9^1 ;  Epist  x.  35 ;  he  is  spoken  of  as 
il  Satn'a,  Conv,  iv.  151^*® ;  and  is  alluded  to 
perhaps  (though  the  reference  is  most  prob- 
ably to  Vii^il)  by  Francesca  da  Rimini  (ad- 
dfcmng  D.  in  Circle  II  of  Hetll  as  //  /uo 
dUtm^,  Inf.  V.  125  [VirgiUo].  In  these  wcU- 
kaowa  lines  (w,  121-5)  Francesca  quotes  what 
b  aliaoit  certainly  a  reminiscence  m  a  passage 
ia  the  Dt  Consolaiiime  :^ 

*la  ooml  advcrsitatc  fortunae  infcltctssimum  est 
geBMi  Infbrtujiii  fuisse  fcticcm '  {Lib.  ii.  /n  4). 

This  passage  was  imitated  by  Chaucer  in 
hii  Trffiius  mtd  Criuyd^  :— 

*0(  fortttAca  akaip  adfVftitee 
TV  irortt  kil»d«  of  lin/onao<  !■  tblii 
A  roan  to  Imiv«  ben  in  |>ro«|i«ril««^ 
And  tt  tcflMsmbrcti.  whrna  il  paaaed  b.* 

In  his  translation  of  the  book  he  renders 
it:- 

'In  ilie  advcnitec  of  fortune,  the  most  tinscly 
Uade  of  contrarious  fortune  is  to  ban  ben 
weleiuL' 

Bo^thius  obliged^  by  the  nature  of  his  book, 
to  speak  of  himself  m  the  De  Consalatt&nt^ 
Conv.  I*  2"*^^*** ;  his  contempt  for  popular 
giofy,  Coov.  i,  1 1**-' ;  his  book  one  of  those 
whcran  D*  sought  consolation  after  the  death 
of  Beaincc,  Conv,  ii*  13*^"'^  i6*^*, 

Bologna,  city  of  N.  Italy,  capital  of  the 
Emilia  fin  the  old  Romagnai^  situated  on 
a  phun  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po, 
with  the  two  rivers  Savena  and  Reno  about 
t«t>  mUes  distant  on  the  £.  and  W.  respectively* 
It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
SMdiaeya]  universities  (founded  in  1119),  at 
D*  is  said  to  have  studied.  Among  the 
[teBdings  in  existence  in  D/s  day  were  the 
PaiacBO  del  Podesti  (1201  )^  where  King  Enzio, 
son  ol  the  Emperor  Frederick  11,  was  kept 
and  died  tii  1272:  the  Palaxxo 
(1290)1  the  Palazzo  della  Mercanzia 
f-r^**  ^"^r  hurdles  of  San  Giacomo  Maggiore 
San  Domenico  (dedicated  to  6t. 
A/'..ci4^4*M ,  f%i.o  died  at  Bologna  in  1221);  and 


the  two  great  towers,  the  Asinclli  (1109)  and 
tbtt  Carisenda  (it  10).  The  Bolognese,  who 
took  an  active  share  in  the  Crusades,  for  a  long 
lime  remained  neutral  in  the  contest  between 
the  Guelfs  and  Ghibdlines,  but  eventually  they 
sided  with  the  former. 

Bologna  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Catalano  and  Loderingo,  two  Bolognese  Frati 
Gaudentip  one  of  whom  refers  to  the  university, 
Inf.  xxiii.  142  [Catalano]  ;  Fabbro  of  Bologna, 
one  of  the  worthies  of  Komagna,  Purg.  xiv. 
icx>  [Fabbro] :  the  dialect  of  B.  rejected  by 
the  chief  Bolognese  poets,  V.  E.  i,  15""* 
[BologneaiJ;  Caccianimico,  a  native  of  B. 
(in  Bolgia  i  of  Malebolge),  alludes  to  the 
situation  of  the  citjr  between  the  Savena  and 
the  Reno,  Inf.  xviii.  6t  [Bano-:  Savena]; 
he  refers  to  the  Bolognese  use  of  sipn  for  J/Vi, 
and  declares  that  there  are  more  pandars  in 
Hell  from  B.  than  would  equal  the  whole 
population  of  the  city  at  that  time,  tn/.  59^1 
jCacciaainiico:  Beduttori],  Benvenuto,  who 
lived  for  ten  years  at  Bologna*  and  lectured 
there  on  the  D*  C,  remarks  that  this  is  not 
by  any  means  an  extraordinary  estimate ;  he 
adds  that  as  much  might  be  said  of  many  other 
Italian  cities,  to  say  nothing  of  Paris. 

D.  mentions  the  Salse,  a  ravine  near  B., 
where  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  thrown. 
Inf.  x^aiL  51  [Salae] ;  and  the  Carisenda  tower, 
Inf.  xxxi.  136  [Cariaemda] ;  the  university  is 
referred  to,  Inf.  xxiii.  142 ;  Bologna  itself  is 
alluded  to  under  the  guise  of  a  nymph  of  the 
Reno,  £cl.  ii.  S5  [Nalaa]. 

Bolognese,  native  of  Bologna ;  of  Venedico 
Caccianimico»  Inf  xviii.  $$  fCaooianiiniooJ ; 
of  the  two  Frati  Gaudenti,  Catalano  dei  Cata- 
lan! and  L,oderingo  degli  Andalo,  Inf.  xxili.  103 
[Catalano:  IfOderln^o]. 

Bolognese,  Franco^  Franco  of  Bologna, 
an  illuminator  mentioned  by  Oderisi  (in  Circle 
1  of  Purgatory)  as  being  a  better  artist  than 
himself,  Purg;  xi.  82-4.  Little  is  known  of 
Franco ;  V^asari,  in  his  life  of  Giotto,  says  ha 
was  employed,  together  with  Oderisi  (whoM 
pupil  he  appears  to  have  been),  by  Bonifiice 
VIII  in  the  Vatican  library,  where  he  illumi* 
nated  tnany  of  the  MSS.  It  would  appear 
from  D.'i  reference  to  him  in  the  text  that  he 
was  sdlt  living  in  1300.    [Odarial.] 

Bologneai,  the  Bolognese ;  the  B.  of  the 
Borgo  San  Felice  and  those  of  the  Strada 
Maggiore  instances  of  inhabitants  of  the  same 
city  speaking  different  dialects,  V.  E,  i.  9**~^ ; 
their  cfialect  discussed  at  length  and  pronounced 
to  be  the  best  of  the  Italian  dialects  fa  supe- 
riority due  to  imDortations  from  neigh iKmrmg 
dialects),  but  at  tne  same  time  not  wonhv  to 
rank  as  the  language  of  Italy,  as  is  crideni 
from  the  fact  that  the  chief  Bolognese  poets 
did  not  employ  it,  V^E.  i.  1 5^'*^ :  two  Bokfiieae 
poets,  Guido  dei  Ghisilieri  and  Fabnuto  dei 
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Lambertazzi,  writing  in  the  *  tragic '  style  began 
with  a  line  of  seven  syllables,  V.  E.  ii.  i238--*i . 
two  Bolognese  Frati  Gaudenti,  Inf.  xxiii.  103 
[Catalano:  Iioderingo]. 

D.  (by  the  mouth  of  Caccianimico  in  Bolgia  i 
of  Malebolge)  reproaches  the  B.  with  being 
pandars  and  avaricious,  Inf.  xviii.  58-63.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  charge  Benvenuto  says  they 
were  not  miserly,  but  were  greedy  of  money 
in  order  to  gratify  their  sensual  appetites,  and 
consequently  were  not  scrupulous  as  to  the 
methcxis  by  which  they  gained  it  :— 

*  Autor  capit  hie  avaritiam  large ;  nam  bononi- 
ensis  naturaliter  et  communiter  non  est  avanis  in 
retinendo,  sad  in  capiendo  tantum.  lUi  enim,  qui 
sunt  vitiosi,  ibi  prodigaliter  expendunt  ultra  vires 
facultatis  vol  lucri ;  ideo  faciunt  turpia  lucra, 
aliquando  cum  ludis,  aliquando  cum  furtis,  ali- 
quando  cum  lenociniis,  exponentes  filias,  sorores, 
et  uxores  libidini,  ut  satisfaciant  gulae  et  volupta- 
tibus  suis.' 

This  testimony  of  Benvenuto,  who  knew 
Bologna  intimately,  fully  justifies  D.'s  strictures. 
He  suggests  that  D.'s  own  knowledge  of 
the  matter  was  gained  by  persona)  experience 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Bologna.  The  account 
of  the  Bolognese  given  by  Fazio  degli  Uberti 
in  the  Dittamondo{^\\.  5)  is  to  the  same  effect : — 

'Intra  Savena  e  Ren  dttk  si  Tcdcj 
Si  va^  e  piena  di  tntti  i  diletti, 
Che  tal  vi  va  a  caval,  die  toma  a  piede. 
Quivi  ton  donne  con  legg^dri  aspetti, 
E  il  nome  delta  terra  si^;ae  il  fatto, 
Baona  ne^stadi  e  sottil  d'intelletti.* 

Benvenuto  elsewhere  gives  a  terrible  account 
of  the  moral  depravity  of  Bologna  in  another 
respect  [Aooorso,  Franoeaoo  d*]. 

Bolsena,  Lake  of  Bolsena  (the  Ic^cus  Vulsi- 
fdensis  of  the  Romans),  in  the  extreme  N.  of 
Lati'um,  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  Central 
Italy.  It  was,  and  is  still,  famous  for  its  eels. 
Forese  Donati  (in  Circle  VI  of  Purgatory) 
mentions  the  lake  and  its  eels  in  connexion 
with  Pope  Martin  IV,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  gorging  himself  on  baked  eels  that  had 
been  drowned  in  wine,  Purg.  xxiv.  22-4 
[Martino^]. 

Bonaccorsi,  Pinamonte  de'.  [Pina- 
monte.] 

Bona^unta,  Bonagiunta  Orbicciani  degli 
Overardi,  son  of  Riccomo  di  Bonagiunta  of 
Lucca,  notary  and  poet  of  the  latter  half  of 
Cent,  xiii ;  he  was  alive  on  Dec.  6,  1296,  on 
which  date  he  is  mentioned  in  a  document  as 
having  been  engaged  in  superintending  the 
works  of  the  church  of  San  Michele  at  Lucca. 
A  considerable  number  of  his  poems  has 
been  preserved ;  they  show  little  originality  of 
either  thought  or  expression,  and  are  imitated 
for  the  most  part  from  Proven9al  models. 

D.  places  B.  among  the  Gluttonous  in  Circle 
VI  of  Purgatory,  Purg.  xxiv.  19,  20;  questi^ 
z/.  19 ;  /i//,  2/.  21 ;  quel  da  Lucca,  v,  35 ;  «, 


«^-  37,  38,  44 ;  /«'.  V.  52  [OoloBi] ;  B.,  who 
is  pointed  out  to  D.  by  Forese  Donati  (Pux^. 
xxiv.  19-20),  shows  a  desire  to  speak  to  the 
former,  and  mutters  something  about  'Gen- 
tucca,'  which  D.  overhears  {vv,  34-9) ;  being 
invited  by  D.  to  speak,  he  foretells  to  him 
that  he  will  become  enamoured  of  a  certain 
lady  of  Lucca,  who  is  not  yet  married  {w,  40-8) 
[Gtontuooa];  he  then  asks  D.  if  he  is  the 
author  of  the  <  new  rimes '  beginning  '  Donne, 
ch'avete  intelletto  d'Amore'  (being  the  first 
canzone  in  the  V,  N.)  (w.  49-51) ;  D.  replies 
that  he  writes  as  Love  dictates  (w,  52-4); 
B.  acknowledges  in  this  the  secret  of  the  '  dolce 
stil  nuovo,*  and  of  D.'s  sup>eriority  over  Jaoopo 
da  Lentino,  Guittone  d'Arezzo  and  himsefr; 
he  then  relapses  into  silence  and  D.  moves  on 
(w.  55-63).  [Qulttone :  Kotaro,  IL] 
Casmi  remarks  upon  this  passage : — 

<  Per  la  piena  intelligenza  di  questo  passo  h  da 
notare  che  quando  Dante  incominci6  a  poetare, 
circa  nel  1983,  due  scuole  di  poesia  lirica  fiorivano 
in  Italia :  la  scuola  staliana,  cosi  detta  dal  luogo 
ove  prima  si  fonn6,  allargandosi  poi  assal  presto 
a  tutto  il  mezzogiorno  d'ltalia  4e  alia  Toscana, 
della  quale  scuola  furono  capi,  in  Sicilia  il  notaio 
Giacomo  da  Lentini  e  in  Toscana  Buonagiunta 
da  Lucca;  e  la  scuola  dotirinale,  che  teorizz6 
largamente  suiramore,  fiorita  spedalmente  in  Tos- 
cana con  Guittone  d'Arezzo  e  in  Bologna  con 
Guido  Guinizelli.  I  poeti  della  scuola  sidliana. 
non  fecero  altro  che  dare  veste  italiana  alia  lirica 
provenzale,  ristringendola  agli  argomenti  amorosi 
e  prcdiligendo  la  forma  metrica  della  canzone; 
quelli  della  scuola  dottrinale  si  staccarono  dalla 
poesia  provenzale,  introducendo  nelle  lor  rime  le 
teoriche  e  le  discussioni  intomo  all*  amore,  al- 
largandosi alcuni  ad  argomenti  filosofici  o  religiosi 
o  politici,  tentando  di  nobilitare  lo  stile  poetico 
coir  awicinarsi  piii  alia  costruzione  del  periodo 
latino,  accogliendo  accanto  alia  canzone  il  sonetto. 
A  queste  due  scuole  seguit6  la  fiorentina,  detta  del 
dola  stil  nuovoy  cui  appartennero,  oltre  Dante, 
Guido  Cavalcanti,  Lapo  Gianni,  Dino  Frescobaldi, 
Gianni  Alfani  e  piii  altri.  Questi  poeti,  movendo 
dalla  teorica  del  Guinizelli  sulla  natura  dell' amore, 
considerato  come  il  scntimcnto  proprio  delle  anime 
virtuose,  crearono  tutto  un  sistema  d'idealizzazione 
della  donna,  mescolando  le  speculazioni  dottrinali 
alle  imaginazioni  geniali  della  fantasia,  e  della 
poesia  amatoria  fecero  per  i  primi  in  Italia  una 
vera  opera  d'arte :  poichd  alia  profonditi  e  novitik 
dei  concepimenti  seppero  far  corrispondere  uno 
stile  piii  franco  e  perspicuo,  una  lingua  piii  naturale 
e  pill  efficace,  e  forme  metriche  meglio  determinate 
(canzone  e  sonetto)  o  raccolte  dalla  poesia  del 
popolo  (ballata).  Tale  svolgimento  della  lirica  ita- 
liana nella  seconda  meta  del  secolo  xiii  e  poetica* 
mente  rappresentato  in  questo  episodio  di  Buona- 
giunta/ 

D.  blames  Bonagiunta,  together  with  Guit- 
tone d*Arezzo,  Brunetto  Latino,  and  other 
Tuscan  poets,  for  having  written  in  their  local 
dialects,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  '  curial  vulgar 
tongue,'  V.  E.  i.  13""^^. 
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Ilenvenuto  aAy%  that  Botiagiunta  was  more 
addicted  to  wine  than  to  versifying,  but  was 
a  facile  writer,  and  addressed  some  of  his 
poems  to  D,,  who  had  been  acquainted  with 
iiiin : — 

'  Ifttc  fuit  BonAjEpuntA  de  Urbisanis,  vir  honora- 
btlis,  de  civitAtc  lucAna^  luculentus  orator  in  lingua 
matcrna,  et  factlls  inventor  rhytlvmoniin,  scd 
lacthar  vinorum,  qui  noverat  autorcm  in  vita* 
et  aliquando  scnpserat  sibL  Idco  autor  fingtt 
eum  ita  familiariter  loqui  secum  de  ipso  et  de  aliis 
inventoribus  modcrnis.' 

Bonatti^  Giiido»  famous  astrologer  and 
soothsayer  of  ForU,  placed  bv  D*  among  the 
Soothsayers,  along  with  Asdente,  in  Bolgia 
4  of  Circle  VUI  of  Hdl  (Malebolge),  Inf.  xx. 
Il8  [Indovini].  B,,  who  was  a  tiler  (*rico- 
pritore  dt  tetti  *)  by  trade,  seems  to  have  acted 
as  domestic  astrologer  to  Guido  da  Montefeltro ; 
h  is  said  to  have  been  by  his  aid  that  the  latter 
won  his  decisive  victory  over  the  French  papal 
forces  at  Forll,  May  i,  1281  (Viil.  vii,  81) 
fForli],  Benvenuto  says  that  B.  wrote  a  work 
on  astrology  ilJbcr  introduitarius  €id  Judicia 
SifUarutHy  written  circ.  1270;  printed  at 
Venice,  1491),  which  he  had  seen,  and  which 
WIS  to  dearly  written  as  to  be  intelligible  even 
10  women.  He  tells  an  amusing  story  of  how 
%  rustic,  by  observing  the  behaviour  of  his 
donkeyf  was  able  correctly  to  foretell  the  coming 
kA  a  storm  on  a  fine  day,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  astrologer,  who,  after  consulting  his  astro- 
ItSoft^  had  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  there 
ilMMid  be  rain  that  day. 

Aa  old  chronicle,  appended  to  the  1494 
^[tftfm  tA  the  Speculum  Hiitoriait  of  Vincent 
dii  Beatnrais,  says  of  Bonatti : — 

'In  sydcrahhus  disciptints  univcrso  occidcnti 
uminimus  et  celeberrimua  fuit.  Cui  adeo  ea  10 
^Mlillale  apcrU  fucrunt  omnia,  ut  nil  apud  cam 
SU  htcpKntrum  fucrit.' 

Salimbcne  of  Parma,  who  was  his  contcm- 

rLry»  gives  the  following  account  (printed  by 
E*  Norton  in  Report  XIV  0/  Am^mn 
DmU§  So€itty)  of  how  he  was  discom^ted  at 
Foi]l  by  A  Franciscan  fnar  of  Reggio  :— 

Timter  Hugo  de  Regio,  qui  dictus  ^t  Hugo 

K,  fitit  magister  in  grammatica  in  ncetilo, 

tnifator  et  magnui  prolocutor,  et  in 

enuQ    Ifinorum    sollonnis    ct    opUmus 

r»  et  <|ui  mordaces  ordinis  confuubat  et 

praedlcationtbus  ct  cxemplis.     Nam 

iaicr  Guido  Bonattus  de  Furli\'io,  qui 

um   et   astrolo^m   case   diccbat,   ct 

OMM  fntnim  Minorum  ct  Prmedicatonun 

,  ita  ah  CO  fuit  confusus  coram  universi- 

llo  Uvienai,  ut  toto  tempore  quo  fratcr 

in  partibua  ittis,  non  solum  non  loqui, 

ip«run  ctiam  mrc  apparerv  audercL' 

Fifipfio  Viliani  claims  Guido  Bonatti  as 
a  Floteiitiiiet  and  says  that  he  was  of  good 
lunilyi  And  was  brought  up  tu  the  law,  which 
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he  abandoned  for  the  supifior  atlnctions  of 

astrology. 

Booaventura,  St.  Bonaventura,  otherwise 
Giovanni  Fidanza ;  placed  by  D.  among  the 
doctors  of  the  Church  [Sfintt  SapUnttj  in  the 
Hea%'en  of  the  Sun,  Par.  xiL  127;  iuce^  v.  38 
[Bole,  Clelo  del].  When  St.  Thomas  Aqurnas 
has  Wished  his  account  of  the  life  of  St.  Francisi 
St-  B.  proceeds  to  relate  that  of  St.  Dominic 
( Par. xii.  3 1 '  f  05 ) ;  after  bewailing  the  degeneracy 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  {f'l'.  106-26),  he  names 
himself  (tnf,  137-29)  and  eleven  others  who 
are  with  him  {tn^,  i5o-'45)  [Pomenico]. 

St*  Bonaventura  was  bom  at  Bagnortgio 
(now  Bagnoiiea^,  near  Orvieto,  in  I23t,  the 
year  of  St.  Dominic's  death.  As  a  child  he 
was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  disease,  which 
was  miraculously  cured  by  St.  Francis  of  Assist. 
When  the  latter  heard  that  the  child  had 
recovered  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  *  buona 
Ventura '  (happy  chance),  whereupon  the  boy's 
mother  changed  his  name  to  Bonavcntuni. 
In  1243  he  entered  the  Franciscan  Order. 
After  studying  at  Paris  under  Alexander  of 
Hales,  he  became  successively  professor  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  and  in  125$  was 
made  doctor.  Having  riien  to  be  General  of 
the  Franciscan  Order  (in  1256),  he  was  oflTcred 
the  Archbishopric  of  York  by  Clement  IV, 
which  he  dcchned.  He  was  afterwards  (1274) 
created  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Athano  byGfW)r>'  X, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  second  Counril 
of  Lyons,  where  he  died,  July  1$,  1274*  *his 
magnificent  funeral  being  attended  by  a  Pope, 
an  Emperor^  and  a  King.'  St.  B.  was  canon* 
iied  in  1482  by  Sixtus  i\\  and  placed  among 
the  doctors  of  the  Church,  with  the  title  of 
•Doctor  Seraphicus,*  by  Sixtus  V.  He  was 
a  voluminous  writer,  one  of  his  works  being 
a  life  of  St.  Francis.  Butler  remarks  tiiat 
his  philosophy  was  strongly  leavened  with 
mysticism,  and  difl^ers  from  that  of  Aquinas 
(whose  mind  was  of  a  far  more  mascuhne 
stamp)  in  having  more  affinity  with  Plato  than 
with  Aristotle. 

Boticonte.    [Buonconta.] 

Bondelmonti^    ( BuondelmonU.] 

BonifazioS  Boniface  VUI  (Benedetto 
Gaetani  or  Guatani),  born  at  Anagni circ.  1317; 
created  Cardinal  by  Martin  IV  in  i$8i ;  elected 
Pope  at  NaplcSi  in  succession  to  Cclestine  V\ 
Dec.  24,  1394;  crowned  at  Rome,  Jan.  23, 
1395 ;  died  at  Rome,  Oct.  tl,  1303. 

Boniface  is  spoken  of  (by  Nicholas  111  in 
Bolgia  3  of  Malebolge)  as  Bmifagi^  laL  xii* 
C3;  fby  Guido  da  Montefeltro  ta  Bolivia  i  of 
Malebolge)  as  ii  ertm  Prtti^  Inf.  xxviu  70; 
and  h  Frinapi  mi  numH  Farun^  Inf.  xxvii. 
85 ;  (by  Hugh  Capet  in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory) 
as  il  Inariff  di  Criito^  Purg.  xx.  87  ;  (by  St. 
Bonaventura  in  tlie  Heaven  of  the  Sun)   as 
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calui  cJu  siede^  che  traligna^  Par.  xil.  90 ;  (by 
St,  Peter  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Siars)  as 
Qui^li  ch*  usurpa  in  terra  il  luogo  nu'o^  Par. 
xxviL  22  ;  (by  Beatrice  in  the  Empyrean)  as 
quel  SAiagna^  Par.  xxx.  148. 

D.  assigns  to  Boniface,  by  andcipation  (he 
not  having  died  until  three  years  after  the 
assumed  date  of  the  Vision),  his  place  among 
the  Simon iacs  in  Bolgia  5  of  Circle  VIII  of 
Hell  (Malebotge),  by  the  artifice  of  making 
I^icholas  III  mistake  D.  himself  for  Boniface, 
Inf.  xix.  52-7  [Simoniaci]  ;  Nicholas  ex- 
presses surprise  that  B.  should  have  come 
three  years  before  his  time  {xnn  52-4),  and 
asks  whether  he  is  already  weary  of  the  power 
which  he  acquired  by  deceitful  means  {tv. 
55-7)  [Niocold-];  the  dealings  of  B.  with 
Guido  da  Montefeltro  are  referred  to.  Inf.  xxvii. 
70-1 1 1  [Quido  Montafeltrano] ;  his  war  with 
the  Colonna  family,  Inf.  xxvii,  %^-j  [Colon- 
ndsi:  Xjaterano] ;  his  imprisonment  at  Anagni, 
Ptirg.  XX.  S6-90  [Alagna] ;  his  evil  reign,  Par. 
xii*  90 ;  xx\ni.  25-7 ;  his  usurpation  of  the 
Papal  See  this  election  not  being  valid  so  long 
as  his  predecessor  Celestine  V  was  alive).  Par. 
xxvii.  23-4  [Celestlno] ;  his  place  among  the 
Siraoniacs  between  NicholaslII  and  Clement  V, 
Par.  xxx.  146-48  (cf.  Inf.  xix.  52-4K 

Some  think  it  is  Boniface  VlII  (others  think 
Charles  of  Valois)  to  whom  Ciacco  (in  Circle 
III  of  Hell)  refers  as  ial  che  test} piaggia^  Inf. 
vi,  69  [Carlo*];  B.  is  probably  also  alluded 
to  (though  the  reference  may  be  to  the  devdl, 
or  to  the  Pope  rn  general,  or  to  the  Emperor, 
or  to  both)  as  il  capo  reo^  Purg.  viii.  131  ;  and 
as  ia  put  tana  sciolta^  Purg,  xxxii.  149,  and 
consequently  lafuia^  Purg.  xxxiii.  44,  the  harlot 
of  the  mystic  Procession  in  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise,  who  represents  the  Church,  but  with 
especial  reference  to  Boniface  VIII  and 
Clement  V  [Frooesflione] ;  the  part  he  played 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Bianchi,  D,  among 
thenif  from  Florence  is  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to  by  Cacdaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars), 
Par.  xvii,  49-51;  there  is  perhaps  a  further 
reference  to  him  in  the  expression  of  Marco 
Lombardo  (in  Circle  I!  1  of  Purgatory),  *  h giunta 
la  spada  Col  pasturale/  Purg.  xvi.  109-10, 
the  allusion  to  the  union  of  the  sword  with  the 
crook,  of  the  temporal  power  with  the  spiritual, 
being,  as  some  think,  to  the  action  of  B.  afier 
the  victory  of  Albert  of  Hapsburg  over  Adolf 
of  Nassau  in  1298,  when  he  not  only  refused 
to  crown  the  victor,  but,  as  Sismondi  relates 
(Vol.  ii.  Chap.  9,  ed.  1838),  placed  the  crown 
on  his  own  nead,  and  seizing  a  sword,  cried  \ 
•I  am  Caesar,  I  am  Emperor,  I  will  defend 
the  rights  of  the  Empire  *  [  Aiberto  Tedeaoo]. 
Some  see  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  Boniface 
(but  the  reference  is  more  probably  to  the 
removal  of  the  Papal  court  to  Avignon  in  1305) 
in  the  prophecy  of  Folquet  of  Marseilles  (in 
the  Heaven  of  Venus),  Par.  ix*  139-42. 


Boniface  VIII,  after  procuring  the  abdication 
of  the  incapable  Celestine  V,  secured  his  own 
election  through  the  influence  of  Charles  II 
of  Naples,  whose  supjwrt  he  gained  by  pro* 
mising  to  help  him  in  his  war  for  the  re- 
covery of  Sicily.    Villani  says  : — 

'  Nel  detto  anno  1394,  messer  Benedetto  Guatani 
cardiiiale,  avendo  per  suo  senno  c  segacita  adopcmto 
che  papa  Celestino  avea  nfiutato  il  papato  . . .  segul 
la  sua  impresa,  e  tanto  adopcr6  co*  cardinal]  e  cot 
procaccio  del  re  Carlo,  il  quale  avea  amista  di 
molti  cardinally  spccialmente  de*  dodici  Doon  eletti 
per  Celestino,  e  stando  in  qucsta  cerca,  una  sera 
di  notte  isconosciuto  con  poca  compagnia  and6  al 
re  CarlOf  e  dissegli  :  Re,  il  tuo  papa  Celestino  t' 
ha  voluto  e  potuto  servtre  nella  tua  guerra  di 
Cidlia,  ma  non  ha  saputo ;  ma  se  tu  adoperi  co* 
tuoi  amid  cardinal!  che  io  sia  cletto  papa,  io  saprO, 
e  voit6,  e  potr6;  promettendogli  per  sua  fede  c 
saramento  di  meltenn  tutto  il  poderc  delta  Chiesa. 
Allora  Io  re  fidandosi  di  Itij,  gli  promise  c  ordind 
CO*  suoi  dodici  cardinal i  che  gli  desscro  le  loro 
boci  .  .  .  e  per  questo  modo  fu  eletto  papa  tiella 
citta  di  Napoli,  la  villa  dclla  nativita  di  Cristo  del 
detto  anno.'    (viii.  6. ) 

It  was  at  the  in\itation  of  Boniface  that 
Charies  of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  IV  of 
France,  went  to  Florence  in  Nov,  ijoi,  os- 
tensibly to  make  ]>eace  between  the  Biancht 
and  Neri,  his  intervention  resulting  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  former  and  ihc  exile  of  D. 
[Carlo'*].  Boniface  was  thns  the  ultimate 
cause  of  T>.^^  lifelong  banishment,  and  the 
poet  in  consequence  indulges  towards  hira 
a  tierce  hatred,  assigning  him,  as  is  noted 
above,  his  place  of  torment  in  Hell  while  he 
was  yet  alive.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
notwithstanding  his  personal  hatred  for  Boni* 
face  D.  refuses  in  any  w^ay  to  condone  the 
enormity  of  the  offence  committed  by  Philip  IV 
in  laying  hands  on  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  whea 
the  long  struggle  between  them,  and  the  bitter 
contest  with  the  Colonna  faniiljr,  finally  cul- 
minated in  the  tragedy  of  Anagni  [Alagna]. 

Oianam  remarks : — 

*  Dante  est  Tcnnemi  politique  de  Boniface  ;  il 
croit  lui  devoir  son  cxil,  t'asscrvisscment  de  sa 
patrie  ;  il  t'accuse  de  fraude,  dc  simonie«  d'usurpa- 
tion  .  .  .  Mais  en  presence  du  crime  d'Anagni .  .  , 
il  ne  voit  plus  que  le  Christ  captif  eu  la  persoime 
de  son  vicaire.* 

Apart  from  his  having  prostituted  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  designs  of  Charles  II  of  Naples,  Boniface 
was  repeatedly  guilty  of  simony  in  ad  van  dug 
his  own  family  and  adherents  to  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  as  is  recorded  by  Villani : — 

<  Fecc  al  suo  tempo  piu  cardinal!  suoi  amid  e 
confident!,  intra  gli  alln  due  suoi  nipoti  molto 
giovani,  c  uno  suo  zio  fratello  che  fu  dclla  madre, 
c  venti  tra  vescovi  e  arcivescovi  syol  parenti  c 
amici  della  piccola  citta  d'Anagna  di  ricchi  vesco- 
vadi,  c  t'altro  suo  nipotc  c  figliuoU,  ch'  erano 
cooti  .  , ,  iasci6  loro  quasi  tnfinito  tcsoro.'  (viii.  64.) 
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MUman  says  of  him  :— 

'Of  all  the  Roman  PonliflTs  Boniface  left  the 
darkest  name  for  craft,  arragance,  ambition,  even 
for  avarice  and  cruelty.  He  was  hardly  dead 
when  the  epitaph  was  proclaimed  to  the  uo* 
protesting  Christian  world :  He  came  in  like  a 
fox,  he  ruled  like  a  lion,  and  he  died  like  a  dog.' 
{Lai,  Cknii.) 

Vniani,  Gtielf  though  he  was,  is  unable  to 
eoDdooe  his  notorious  faults : — 

'Qiicsto  papa  Bonifazio  fu  del  la  cittii  d'Alagna, 
mmi  gentile  uoroo  di  sua  terra,  figliuolo  di  messer 
Lifredi  Guatani,  e  di  sua  nazione  ghibelUno,  e 
nentrc  fu  cardinalc  protettore  di  lore  *  *  .  ma  poi 
die  fu  fatto  papa  molto  si  fecc  guelfo,  e  molto  fece 
per  lo  re  Carlo  nella  gucrra  di  Cicilia/  (vtii*  6.) — 
'Fu  savissimo  di  scrittura  e  di  ^enno  naturale,  e 
uomo  molto  aweduto  e  pratico,  c  di  grande  cono- 
e  memoHa ;  molto  fu  altiero,  e  superbo,  e 
ICnidde  conlro  a*  suoi  nimici  c  avvcrsari,  c  f u  di 
nde  cuore,  e  molto  temuto  da  tutta  genie,  e 
26  e  aggrandi  molto  lo  stato  e  ragioni  di  Santa 
uhiesa  . .  .  Magnanimo  c  largo  fu  a  gcnte  chc  gti 
£f  c  che  fossono  valorosi,  vago  molto  delta 
ppoipa  mondana  secondo  suo  stato,  e  fu  molto 
peoralotOt  non  guardando  ne  faccendosi  grsnde 
a#  itrecta  coscienza  d'ogni  guadagno^  per  xg- 
fndMlire  la  Chiesa  e'  suoi  nipoii  .  .  ,  Fu  piu 
■MHidaiio  che  non  richiedea  alia  sua  dignitiC  e 
CiMIe  avea  masmi  delle  cose  a  displace  re  di  Dio.* 

The  following  scathing  verses  on  hts  avarice 
sifnony  were  addressed  to  Boniface  by 
kit  conientiporary  Jacoponc  da  Todi,  a  Fran- 
ciicmn  monk  (died  circ  1506),  who  was  tm- 
praoncd  in  consequence : — 

*0  Papa  BaoHbdcv 

ofeQlto  ai  joeato  al  auuadav 
pcnao  die  jocqimIo 
aoD  U*a  |iorai  partifa. 
El  maodo  non  be  aiato 
laMar  1  toi  terwatii 
eke  ala  fltts  partita 
t  pttftano  faad«nd; 
aon  fara  lr£«  nova 
dla  futeae  exeiutKo, 
eil*«l  aoM  tc  iJ>4  r|  prr^mtcH 
ek*d  dooa  a1  au  MtrvirtL 
a  a  • 

fM  db0  la  mvo^fia 
dr  drtcco  kaM  vKsta; 
riaioia  el  oorpo  h&l  pcnl^ 
a  Wtr  tmm  rtumOMi 

rfcl  ^- rr-obda 

u  I  •  4iat 

•«!.  .la^ 

turn  II  t«>  i^«;nre. 
•  •  • 

QaiaJa  In  la  contrada 

tc  piaee  aleui}  cutrllo, 

adiMn  miiti  dkrordia 

wmro  trmim  ct  frat«lk>; 

a  ran  leti  el  bra«o  al  cotki^ 

a  TaHnv  mmmiH  d  oolldk»; 

wl  DQa  epaarato  al  to  appdio 

■Msacua  ad  niifc^ 
at  alcwo  iucokIIo 

po  OBidfe  na^ara 

Skt%U  \o  itai«il0 

cia  le  vd  drgraUaiv; 

Mi  lo  maadl  al  cainaflaito 

Svi  d  dd>a  acoHare 

tie  lurtopofB  dare 

<te  la  loliMd  radbtk 


Bmy  p^r  afiatia 
lo  inando  ckmuasre  i 
•o  the  ta  ordeal  ran  snrio 
r»ltro  Td  gaartsrt^; 
4 1  mumto  ito«i  be  cavaUo 
chr  «•  losi  infrenare 
cli*d  potej  cavakaf« 
secando  el  to  irokn^ 

•  •  a 

O  liana  Daledttta 
ba  akcfe  rllaaii« 
ffBUi|iiopuar  wrgviKfM' 
cOQ  grande  blMpbemia; 
ne  lEDpoiator  ne  rege^ 
ne  altro  bomo  ehe  nk^ 
da  tf  ckoii  te  pftrthia 
•enia  cmde]  tTUtc 

•  a  • 

O  penania  avaritia 
•ete  iodaplicata 
benrer  tanta  prronla 
e  tiofi  oser  wariAia^ 
not!  le  prntavi,  mimsto, 
a  cttj  Thai  conj^Tv^ata, 
che  ui  le  Ta  robata 
chc  non  era  in  lo  penaefa. 

•  •  m 

man  wQiwt  Qu  KOOrai 

par>a  nullo  pfciaato 
*'  ^^nagloria 

'.i^o; 
f"  '>r  <Se  Dio 

dc  rciro  hai  jetaK\ 
aigpo  be  da  denperato 
o  dd  labo  aentZre.    Aoiea.* 

Boiiifa2io%a  Bishop  (identified  by  modem 
commentators  with  Bonifario  dci  Ficschi  of 
Genoa,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  1274-1195), 
whom  D.  places  among  the  Gluttonous  in  Circle 
VI  of  Pur^lory,  describing  him  as  *  Bonifatio 
Che  pasturd  col  rocco  moltc  genti/  Purg.  xxiv* 
S9-50  [Golo«i].  Bcnvenuto  says  this  cjqjrcs- 
sion  is  appropriate  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna, whose  sec  is  a  very  extensive  one : — 

'  Archiepiscopus  ravennas  c»t  magnua  pastor, 
qui  habct  sub  »e  multoa  episcopoa  suffngmneoa  ab 
Arimino  usque  Pannam.* 

With  reference  to  the  term  rtjcca  used  by  D, 
here  of  the  pastoral  staffs  Lana  says  :  — 

*Quc9to  Bonifacio  fu  arciveaeovo  di  Ravenna, 
lo  quale  non  porta  lo  pastorale  coal  ritorto  eoise 
gli  altn  arciveseovi,  ma  t  Gitto  di  sopra  al  inodo  dl 
rocco  dclli  scacehi/ 

The  ancient  pastoral  staif  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Ravenna,  which  is  still  preserved,  bean  at 
the  top  an  ornament  shaped  like  a  chess  *  rook/ 
answering  to  the  description  given  by  Laina. 
(See  the  illustration  given  by  C.  Ricci  in  /^ 
V*  C,  Hlusiraia  9ui  iu&gki  t  fulk  persomt^ 

P*  459') 

Bonifazio  dei  Fiescbii  who  was  a  nephew 
of  Innocent  IV,  was  appointed  Archbtshop 
of  Ravenna  by  Gregory  X  in  1274,  durini; 
the  second  Council  of  Lyons ;  he  was  sent 
to  France  by  Hononus  IV  in  1285  to  help 
Edward  I  of  England  in  his  e^brtB  to  brin^ 
about  a  reconciliation  between  AJphonto  III  of 
Angon  and  Philip  the  Fair,  and  to  negotiate 
for  Iba  release  ot  Charles  U  of  Naples;  he 
dM  Feb.  I,  129}.     He  b  known  lo  have  been 
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immensely  wealthy  and  to  have  possessed 
a  great  collection  of  plate  and  rich  embroideries, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  his  having  been 
addicted  to  gluttony.  In  a  contemporary 
account  he  is  described  as  '  magnus  prolocutor 
et  partem  ecclesiasticam  firmiter  tenens ' ;  and 
another  says  of  him :  '  acquisivit  et  auxit  et 
augmentavit  multa  bona  et  jurisdictionem  et 
honores  ecclesie.'  (See  C.  Ricd,  DulHmo 
rifugio  di  Z>.,  pp.  120  ff.) 

BODifazio  ^\  Fazio  or  Bonifazio  de'  Mori 
Ubaldini  of  Signa,  a  lawyer  who  was  Gonfalo- 
niere  di  Giustizia  in  Florence  in  13 16,  and 
several  times  Prior.  He  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Clement  V  in  1310  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  the  opposition  to  the  Em- 
peror Henry  VII  when  he  came  into  Italy; 
and  his  name  figures  in  consequence  on  the 
list  of  those  condenmed  by  the  Emperor  in 
1 31 3.  He  is  probably  the  individusd  referred 
to  as  quel  da  Signa^  whom  Cacciaguida  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Mars)  couples  with  Baldo  d'Agu- 
glione,  Par.  xvi.  56.    [Aguglione.] 

Dino  Compagni,  who  calls  him  Fazio  da 
Signa  (ii.  23),  states  that  he  and  Baldo  were 
renegade  Bianchi,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  helping  the  Neri  to  expel  their  old  allies 
from  Florence  in  1301.  Some  think  D.  meant 
Pino  da  Signa,  whom  Compagni  (i.  14)  men- 
tions together  with  Baldo,  amongst  those  who 
conspired  against  Giano  della  Bella  in  1294. 

Bonifazio  di  Monferrato.  [Monfer- 
rato.] 

Bononia,  Bologna,  V.  E.  L  I5**>  ".  [Bo- 
logna.] 

Bononienses,  the  Bolognese,  V.  E.  L 
9*3-*,  I5*»  27 ;  ii.  12*1.    [Bolognesi.] 

Bononiensis,  Bolognese ;  vulgare  Bononi- 
ense^  the  Bolognese  dialect,  V.  E.  L  \^^. 
[BolognesL] 

BoaorutBf  De  Pine.    [Piaibas,  De.] 

Bonsignori,  Niccold  de'.    [Sfioocld  \] 

Bonturo,  Bonturo  Dati,  head  of  the  popu- 
lar party  in  Lucca  at  the  beginning  of  Cent, 
xiv  ;  mentioned  ironically  by  one  of  the  devils 
in  Bolgia  5  of  Malebolge  as  being  the  only  man 
in  Lucca  who  was  not  a  barrator  (he  having 
been  in  reality  an  *  archbarrator,'  as  Benvenuto 
calls  him),  Inf.  xxi.  4I.    [Barattieri.] 

B.  appears  to  have  carried  on  his  nefarious 
traffic  on  so  large  a  scale  that  nearly  all  the 
offices  in  Lucca  were  manipulated  by  hinu 
Benvenuto  says  that  once,  when  he  was  on  a 
mission  to  Boni&ce  VIII,  the  Pop>e,  by  way  of 
remonstrance  at  some  piece  of  double-dealing, 
shook  him  by  the  arm,  whereupon  B.  ex- 
laimed :  '  Holy  Father,  you  have  shaken  the 
half  of  Lucca': — 

<Bonturus  fuit  archibaratarius,  qui  sagaciter 
ducebat  ct  vcrsabat  illud  commune  totum,  et  dabat 


officii  quibus  Volebat;  similiter  exdadebat  qnos 
volebat.  Unde  dum  semel  ivisset  legatus  ad 
papam  Bonifacium,  Bonifacius,  magnus  marescalcus 
hominum,  qui  cognoscebat  laqueos  ^us,  cepit  eum 
per  brachium,  et  vibravit  Cui  ille  respondit :  tu 
quassasti  dimidiam  Lucam.* 

In  131 4  his  insolent  reply  to  the  demand  of 
the  Pisans  for  the  restitution  of  the  castle  of 
Asdano,  viz.  that  the  Lucchese  kept  this  castle 
as  a  mirror  for  the  Pisan  ladies  (Villani,  viL 
122),  led  to  a  fierce  war  between  Pisa  and 
Lucca,  which  terminated  disastrously  for  the 
latter.  The  Lucchese  in  consequence  expelled 
Bonturo  from  Lucca,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Florence,  where  he  died.  The 
Pisans,  after  their  triumph,  wrote  the  following 
lines  in  blood  upon  the  gate  of  Lucca  in 
mockery  of  Bonturo : — 

*  Or  ti  specchia,  Bontar  Dati, 
Ch*  e*  Loccheai  hai  condgliatil 
Lo  die  di  San  Frediano 
AUe  porte  di  Laoca  fa  *1  pinna* 

Boote],  Bodtes  (or  Areas),  son  of  HelicS  or 
Callisto  by  Jupiter.  Juno  having  in  jealousy 
metamorphosed  Callisto  into  a  she-bear,  she 
was  one  day  pursued  by  her  son  Areas  while 
hunting ;  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  killing 
her  Jupiter  transformed  them  both  into  Con- 
stellations, Callisto  becoming  the  Great  Bear, 
Areas  the  Little  Bear  or  Bodtes.  D.,  referring 
to  Bodtes  as  il  figlio  d*Elicey  speaks  of  the 
North  as  the  region  which  is  covered  every 
day  by  HelicS  and  her  son,  L  e.  by  the  (neat 
and  Little  Bear,  Par.  xxxi.  31-3  [Elioe] ;  the 
two  Bears  are  spoken  of  as  tOrse^  Purg.  iv.  65 ; 
Par.  ii.  9  [Orsa] ;  the  Little  Bear  is  alluded  to. 
Par.  xiii.  10  [Como]. 

Borea,  Boreas,  the  N.  wind,  Par.  xxviiL  81 ; 
D.  here  speaks  of  it  as  blowing  'from  that 
cheek  whence  it  is  most  gentle,'  and  clearing 
away  the  fog.  Brunetto  Latino  in  his  Trisar 
(L  107),  after  naming  the  four  points  of  the 
compass  from  which  the  winds  blow,  says : — 

*■  £t  ce  sont  Ii  quatre  vent  principal  dou  monde, 
et  chascuns  d'eulz  en  a  Ji.  autres  enter  lui  qui 
sont  aussi  comme  bastart' 

Speaking  of  the  '  bastard '  or  side-winds  of 
the  N.  wind,  he  says  : — 

<  Li  principaus  vens  qui  vient  de  la  tramontane 
done  nues  et  froidure,  et  cil  qui  Ii  est  encoste, 
vers  couchant,  done  noif  et  grelle  .  .  .  mais  Ii 
autres  qui  est  vers  levant  rastrait  pluies  et  nues,' — 
i.e.  the  direct  N.  wind  brings  clouds  and 
cold,  the  N.W.  wind  brings  snow  and  hail, 
while  the  N.£.  keeps  off  rain  and  clouds.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  D.  is  speaking  of  the 
N.E.  wind. 

Lucan's  mention  of  Boreas  (Pkars.  ix.  480), 
quoted,  Mon.  il  4^^. 

Borgo,  the  Boigo  sant' Apostolo,  one  of  the 
ancient  quarters  of  Florence,  situated  close  to 
the  Amo,  between  the  Ponte  Vecchio  and  the 
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Ponte  S.  Triniti ;  mentioned  by  Cacctaguida 
(m  the  Heaven  of  Mars),  who  says  that  in  his 
day  the  Gualterotti  and  Importuni  lived  there, 
and  that  the  quarter  ivouLd  have  been  more 
peaceful  had  they  not  had  new  neighbours, 
Far.  xvi  133-5.  ^^^e  *nuovi  vidni  *  were  the 
Buondelmouti,  who  came  into  Florence  in 
1135^  and  subsequently  (in  1315)  gave  rise  to 
the  ieuds  which  ted  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Guclf  and  Ghibelline  factions  into  FJorencc* 
[BtiondelmoQU  :  Fiorensa.]   Villani  says : — 

*  In  borgo  santo  Apostolo  erano  grandi  Gualte* 
roiti  e  Importuni,  che  oggi  son  popolani ;  i 
Boodelfliooti  erano  nobiti  e  antichi  cittadmi  in 
COQImIo*  e  Montcbuoni  fu  toro  castello,  e  piii  altri 
in  Valdigrrvc  ;  prima  si  puosono  OUramo»  c  poi 
tfimaroDO  in  Borgo/   (iv»  13,) 

Borgo  san  Felice,    [Burgum  8.  Felids.] 

Borneil,  Geraxdus  de*  [Gerardus  do 
Bomeit] 

Bomio»  Born  J  name  of  a  foresti  on  the 
borders  of  the  Limousin  and  P^rigordr  in  the 
lakUt  of  whicht  on  the  shore  of  a  small  lake, 
not  hf  from  the  village  of  liellcgardc,  was 
«tiuued  the  castle  where  the  famous  trouba- 
docir,  Bertran  de  Bom^  was  bom  (circ  1 140)1 
InLicxviii.  134. 

BomiOf  Bertram  dal.  [Bertram  dal 
BonUa] 

Borsiere^  GugUelmo,  a  Florentine,  said 
to  have  beeo  a  pursemaker,  placed  by  D.  in 
]l«(imd  5  of  Circle  VU  of  Hell  among  those 
niliy  of  unnatural  offences  ;  he  is  mentioned 
nf  Jocopo  Kusticucci,  who  asks  D.  for  news  of 
florcBce,  saying  that  GugliclmOt  who  had  but 
mbtMdf  joined  them,  gave  them  a  grievous 
wmmiiiiU  Inf.  xvi.  67-73.     (Sodomitl,] 

Itenvoiuto  says  that  Guglielmo  (who,  as  is 
ovidcfsl  Irom  tnr,  70- 1^  must  have  died  shortly 
bdbfie  I  joo)j  becoming  tired  of  pursemaking, 
M^  liis  trade  and  took  to  a  social  life,  spending 
liii  tkat  m  travelling  about  and  visiting  noble* 
Oiail*i  liooaes.  He  also  tells  the  story,  which 
b  fllO  fobject  of  one  of  the  tales  of  the  D^ia- 
mm^^m  (L  8),  of  how  he  cured  a  certain  Messer 
EfiaiilO  Grimaldi  of  Genoa  of  his  miserly  ways, 
BocQcdo  (in  his  dfmmfa)  says  of  him  : — 

•Qucalj  (u  cavalier  di  cortc,  uomo  costumato 
■oho  e  di  laudevol  maniera ;  cd  era  il  sue 
— fritin>  c  degli  attrt  stioi  pari,  it  trattar  paci  tra* 
grioifi  9  ftodli  uc»mini,  trmttar  matriinoiiil  e 
ptn  iilaiH,  e  talori  con  Dtact-voli  e  oneste  oovelle 
roocare  0k  anlmi  de*  (aticati,  c  confortargli  alle 
90m  oooreroii ;  U  cbo  1  moiicnii  non  fanno,  anxi 
^■■aio  pin  mono  tcellcniii  e  spiaccvplip  c  con 
hnVIm  opermtioni  c  parole,  piii  piaccJono  e  meglio 

BoMi*    [Bttooo.] 

Bootichir  ancient  noble  Florentine  family, 
monrionpii  by  Cacciaguida  lin  the  Heaven  of 
Man)  u  lianng  be^  of  importance  in  his 


day^  Par.  xvL  93.  Villani  states  that  they 
lived  near  the  Mercato  Nuovo  (iv<  13)  and 
were  Guelfs  (v.  39  ;  vi.  33)  ;  they  fled  from 
Florence  with  the  rest  of  the  party  in  1360 
after  the  Ghibelline  victory  at  Montaperti  (vi» 
79),  and  subsequently  sided,  some  with  the 
Bianchi,  some  with  the  Neri  (viii.  39).  Accord- 
ing to  Dino  Compagni  (ii.  20)  the  Bostichi 
Neri  were  guilty  of  the  wildest  excesses  in 
Florence  after  the  return  of  Corso  Donati  in 
Nov*  1 301,  The  Ottimo  Comento  speaks  of 
them  as  having  fallen  into  decay  : — 

*  Sono  al  prescnte  di  poco  valore,  e  di  pool 

dignitade.' 

Brabante^  Brabant,  ancient  duchy,  now 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Belgium ;  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  second  wife  of  Philip 
III  of  France,  whom  D.  calls  l*i  tiennii  at 
BrahanUy  Purg.  vi.  33.  Mary*  daughter  of 
Henry  III,  Duke  of  Brabant^  married  Philip 
HI  as  his  second  wife  in  1374.  [FiUppo  ^  : 
Tablo  viU].  She  is  said  to  have  accused 
Pierre  de  la  Brosse,  Philip's  chamberlain,  of 
an  attempt  upon  her  chastity,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  put  to  death.  D.  appears  to 
have  believed  that  Pierre  was  innocent,  and 
he  urges  Mary  to  repent  of  having  caused  his 
deathi  while  she  yet  had  time  (T*r.  22-4). 
Mary  died,  Jan.  13,  1321,  in  ihe  same  year  as 
D.,  and  may  not  improbably  have  read  this 
warning.     [Broocia.] 

^f  argaret  of  Bnibant,  to  whom  three  letters, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  U.,  were  addressed 
by  the  Countess  of  Battifolle,  was  the  wife  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII  of  Luxembur:g.  The 
letters,  which  are  undoubtedly  spurious,  arc 
printed  by  Giuliani. 

Branca  d'Oria,  member  of  the  famous 
Ghibelline  house  of  Doria  at  Genoa,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  his  nephew,  treacherously  murdered 
(circ.  1290)  his  father-in-law,  Michael  Zanche, 
governor  of  Logodoro  in  Sardinia,  at  a  banquet 
to  which  he  had  invited  him. 

D«  places  his  soul  in  Tolomca,  the  third 
division  of  Circle  IX  of  Hell,  among  the 
TraitorSi  although  he  was  not  yet  d^d,  In£ 
socxiil  137.  140;  un  iai,  v.  155,  (Tolomoo.] 
Frate  Alberigo  having  pointed  out  to  U.  the 
&hade  of  Branca  d'Oria,  I),  objects  that  tho 
latter  is  yet  alive  \vik  134  41);  A.  rcpliei 
that  Branca*s  soul  dcscetided  to  Hell,  cvm 
before  thai  of  bis  victim,  Michael  Zanchc  {who 
was  amon^  x\m  Earmtors  in  Malebolge,  Inf. 
xxii.  88),  his  body  on  earth  being  inhabited  by 
a  fiend  (w,  143-47)*  [Alberiffo*  ^nM: 
MlolMl  Zuoha.) 

Baniab6,  the  son  of  Brmnca  d'Oria  (not 
lirmncshimselltas  Dino  Compagni  erroneously 
states),  received  the  Emperor  Henry  VU 
when  he  visited  Genoa  in  131 1. 

There  ts  a  timdicion,  mentioned  by  Papcuiti 
{DanU  mpmdff  k  tra^imiU  ttuit  Bmoca  Aod 
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his  friends  revenged  themselves  upon  D.  for 
this  condemnation  of  him,  hy  causing  D.  to  be 
ill- received  when  he  visited  Genoa, 

Branda,  Foote,  celebrated  fountain  at 
Siena  (mention  of  which  occurs  as  early  as 
1081I,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  upon 
which  the  church  of  San  Domenico  standsj,  so 
called  from  the  Brandt  family,  to  whom  the 
site  at  one  time  belonged  ;  commonly  supposed 
to  be  the  fountain  referred  to  by  Maestro 
Adamo  (in  Bolgia  10  of  Malebolge),  Inf.  xxx. 
78,  It  appears,  however^  that  there  was 
another  fountain  of  the  same  name  (now  dried 
up,  but  the  existence  of  which  is  attested  by 
its  mention  in  ancient  documents)  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Roraenaj  close  to  the  scene  of 
Maestro  Adamo's  crime  and  punishment, 
which  may  be  the  one  alluded  to.  All  the  old 
commentators  take  the  reference  to  be  to  the 
Fonte  Branda  at  Siena^  but  this  may  be 
merely  because  it  was  better  known,  [  Adawno, 
Maestro.} 

Brandimborgo,  Ugo  di.  |Ugo  di  Bran- 
dlmborgo.] 

Brandino  Padovano,  [UdebrandmiiB 
Paduanus.] 

BrandiziOp  Bnindusium  (Brindisi),  town 
on  the  Adriatic  in  Apulia  (the  Roman  Cala- 
bria), the  termination  of  the  Via  Appia,  and 
the  usual  port  of  embarkation  in  ancient  times 
for  Greece  and  the  East ;  Virgil  died  here  on 
his  return  from  Greece,  Sep»  26,  B.C.  19, 

Addressing  D.  (in  Antepurgatory),  Virgil 
says  of  his  own  body,  *Napoli  Tha,  e  da 
Brandizio  h  tolto/  Purg.  iii.  27  ;  the  allusion  is 
to  the  transference  of  V/s  body  from  Bnindu- 
sium to  Naples  by  order  of  Augustus,  and  to 
the  old  epitaph  recorded  by  Suetonius  t — 

'  M&ntuA  mc  gcnuit,  Calaliri  rapueit!^  tenet  nanc 
E^in.h«tiopc ;  cecinl  p&scaa,  rora,  daces  ^*^ 

i.  e*  I  was  bom  at  Mantua,  died  at  Calabrtan 
Bnindusium,  and  was  buried  at  Naples ; 
•I  wrote  the  Eciogn^s^  the  Georgics^  and  the 
Aeneid.    [Augiiato  ^^ :  VirgUio.] 

BreimOi  Brennus,  leader  of  the  Senonian 
Gauls,  who  in  D.C.  390  crossed  the  Apennines, 
defeated  the  Romans  at  the  AUia,  and  took 
Rome ;  after  besieging  the  Capilol  for  six 
months  he  quitted  the  city  upon  receiving 
1,000  pounds  of  gold  as  a  ransom  for  the 
Capitol,  and  returned  safe  home  with  his  booty* 
According  to  later  tradition  (followed  by  Livy, 
\\  48-9),  at  the  moment  when  the  gold  was 
being  weighed,  and  Brennus^  declaring  the 
Roman  weights  to  be  false,  had  thrown  his 
sword  into  the  scale,  Camilius  and  a  Roman 
army  appeared,  fell  upon  the  Gauls  and 
slaughtered  them. 

The  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mercury)  mentions  the  defeat  of  Brennus 
among  the  exploits  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  Par* 


vi.  44  [Aqulla^];  the  story  of  the  attack  of 
the  Gauls  on  the  Capitol,  and  their  repulse  by 
Manlius,  is  referred  to.  Con  v.  iv,  5160-* ;  and 
told  on  the  authority  of  Livy  (v.  47)  and  Virgil 
{Am,  viii.  6s2-6)»  Mon.  ii.  4*2-^1  (Camillo: 
Oam^:  ManliuB]. 
Brennus.    [Breimo.] 

Brenta^  river  of  Upper  Italy,  which  rises 
in  the  Tyrolese  Alps  above  Trent,  flows  S^* 
and  then  S.  past  Bassano,  and  after  being 
joined  by  the  Bacchiglione  just  below  Padua, 
falls  into  the  Venetian  Lagoons  by  two  mouths 
(the  southernmost,  near  Brondolo,  being  now 
the  outlet  of  the  Brent  a  canal)* 

D.  mentions  the  B.  in  connexion  with  the 
embanlanents  built  by  the  Paduans  as  a  pro- 
tection against  its  floods,  Inf.  xv.  7-9  [Chlnr- 
entana] ;  Cunizza  (m  the  Heaven  of  Venus) 
mentions  it  as  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
March  of  Treviso,  Par.  ix.  27  [Maroa  Trtvi- 
aiana]. 

Brescia,  town  in  Lombardy  about  16  miles 
W.  of  the  Lago  di  Garda ;  mentioned  by  Virgil^ 
in  his  account  of  ihe  founding  of  Mantua,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  place  on  the  lake  where  the  three 
dioceses  of  Trent ^  Brescia,  and  Verona  meet^ 
Inf.  XX.  65  [Beoaco] ;  a  neighbour  of  Mantua, 
Cremona,  and  Verona  (from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant about  38^  30,  and  40  miles  respNCCtivcIy), 
V,  E.  u  15^^11 ;  one  of  the  Guelfic  cities  which 
opposed  the  Emperor  Henry  VII,  Epist.  vii.  6. 

Bresciani^  inhabitants  of  Brescia,  Inf.  xx. 
71  ;  Brixiani^  V.  E.  i.  14^^^ ;  Bririensesj  V.  E. 
i.  14^''^;  Peschiera  well  placed  to  hold  them 
and  the  Bergamasks  in  check,  Inf,  xx.  70-1 
[Fescbiera] ;  thelrdiaJect,  together  with  those 
of  the  Veronese,  Vicentines,  Paduans,  and 
Trevisans,  condemned  as  harsh,  especially  in 
a  woman's  mouth,  one  of  their  peculiarities 
being  a  fondness  for  consonantai  endings  mf^ 
V.  E.  i.  1420-a.^. 

BrettlnorOj  now  Rertinoro,  small  town  in 
the  Emilia,  between  Forll  and  Cesena ;  it  was 
the  native  place  of  Guido  del  Duca  (Purg. 
xiv.  81)  and  Arrigo  Mainardi  (Purg.  xiv.  97). 
Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  II  of  Purgatory) 
mentions  it  in  allusion  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Ghibellines  in  1295^  probably  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Mainardi  family,  Purg.  xiv, 
112-14.  After  being  for  a  time  under  the  lord- 
ship of  the  Malatesli  of  Rimini,  the  town 
passed  towards  the  end  of  Cent,  xiii  into 
the  hands  of  ihe  Ordelaffi  of  Forll,  in  whose 
possession  it  was  at  the  date  of  the  Vision. 
According  to  the  Ottimo  Comento,  whose 
account  is  repeated  by  Benvenuto,  it  was  in 
its  best  days  renowned  for  the  hospitality  of 
its  nobles : — 

*  Intr*  air  altre  Uudabili  costume  dc'  nobQi  di 
Brettinoro  era  il  convivcre,  e  che  non  volcano  che 
uomo   vcndcrcccio  vi   tenesse   ostello ;    ma   una 
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CQlotina  di  pittrm  «rm  ia  metio  il  castello,  alU 
qtude,  come  cntrRVt  dcntro  il  forcstiere^  eja 
meiiftto,  ed  a  una  delle  campanelle  convenia 
tnettere  il  cavallo  e  cappello ;  c  come  la  fronte  It 
dtkvm,  cosl  era  metiato  alia  casa  per  lo  gentile  uomo 
•1  quale  era  attribuiu  quclla  campanella^  cd  onornto 
iecondo  9UO  grado.  La  quale  colonnd  c  catnpianelUi 
furono  trovatc  per  torre  materia  di  scacdolo  iatr* 
alii  detii  ^entili,  che  ciascuno  prima  correva  a 
menar^i  a  casa  il  forcstiere^  skcomc  oggi  quasi  si 

Briareo,  Oriareus  or  AegMon,  son  of 
Uranus  and  Gaea,  one  of  the  giants  who  warred 
against  OIytnpus»  He  was  slain  by  Jupiter 
with  a  thunderbolt  and  buried  under  Mt.  Etna. 
Virgil  represents  him  with  a  hundred  arras  and 
lifty  bea4ft;^ 

,  .  cmttm  mi  bncliia  dtcant 

t  mmattm^  quttumM^iniM,  cmbu  Ignem 

,jc  anhte,  lorn  can  fahliiiia  cof>rra 

T«l  piflbaa  itn|Kftet  aipdi^  tot  rtrinf***!  en«r«.* 

D»  calls  htm  /a  ismisurato  B*,,  a  recollection 
of  the  *  immcnsus  Briareus '  of  Statitis  ( TAfd, 
ti.  596)*  and  places  him  with  Antaeus^  £phi- 
altes  and  Nimrod,  as  one  of  the  warders  at 
the  mouth  of  Circle  IX  of  Hell,  Inf.  xxxu  98 
(Olsmnti] ;  he  is  represented,  transfixed  by 
ibc  bolt  of  Jupiter,  among  the  examples  of 
defeated  pride  in  Circle  I  of  Purgatory,  Purg* 
JC&  aS-30.    [Superbi] 

BHgata,  Il«  Nino  il  Brigata,  grandson  of 
Coimt  Ugolino  dcUa  Gherardcsca  of  Pisa, 
whose  imprisonment  and  death  he  shared  in 
13S3  in  the  Tower  of  Famine  at  Pisa,  Inf. 
xaodik  89;   he  and  his  uncle  Uguccione,  and 


young  men  which  flourished  for  a  short  t?me 
during  the  second  half  of  Cent,  xiii ;  alluded 
to  by  Capocchio  (in  Bolgia  10  of  Malebolge) 
as  f/  hfi^ala,  Inf.  xnix,  130 ;  he  mentions  four 
of  its  most  conspicuous  members  by  name* 
viz.  Siricca,  t'.  135;  Niccol?i,  v.  lay;  Caccia 
d'Asciano,  r.  151  ;  and  *  TAbbagliato,'  v.  132; 
a  fifth  member,  Lano,  is  mentioncdi  Inf  xiii. 
120.  [Abbagliato:  Cacoia  d'Aaoiano: 
La  no :  Niccold  * :  Stricoa.] 

Benvenuto  gives  a  long  account  of  this 
*  brigade/  which  he  says  was  composed  of 
twelve  members,  all  wealthy  young  men,  who 
were  bent  upon  doing  something  to  make 
themselves  talked  about.  Accordingly  they 
each  contributed  a  large  sum  to  a  common 
fund»  of  which  each  member  was  bound  to 
spend  lavishly,  under  pain  of  expulsion  from 
the  society.  They  then  hired  a  magnificent 
palace,  where  they  met  once  or  twice  in  the 
month,  and  gave  sumptuous  banquets,  enter- 
taining and  loading  with  gifts  any  persons  of 
distinction  who  happened  to  come  lo  Siena- 
They  prided  themselves  on  having  alt  sorts 
of  strange  and  rare  dishes;  and  one  of  their 
freaks  was  to  fling  the  gold  and  silver  utensik 
and  table  ornaments  out  of  the  window  as 
soon  as  the  banquet  was  over.  In  this  way 
they  ran  through  their  means  in  less  than  two 
years,  and  became  the  laughing-stock  of  all 
the  world,  some  of  tlicm  being  reduced  to 
live  on  charity.  Benvenuto  adds  that  two  sets 
of  poems  were  composed  on  them,  one  de* 
scribmg  their  magnificent  beginning,  the  other 
their  miserable  ending.     The  poems   referred 


bti  WinW  brother  Anselmuccfo,  referred  lo     ^^  ^^  Benvenuto  are  probably  those  of  i  o^ 
by  Ugolmo    (in  Antenora)  as  /r  ire,  v.  yi     da  San  Gemipanof himself  sapp^  to  ba.^ 
(UgoUno.  Come].      Nino    was    the   son  of     ^^."*  a  member  of  the  'bngade')  and  Ceac 
Giielfo,   eldest   son   of   Ugolino,   and    Elena, 
daughter  of  l:nuot  King  of  Sardinia,  the  natural 
too  of  Fret^enck  U  (Table  xxx].     D.  repre* 
waA%  both  the  two  sons  of  Ugolino,  and  his 
two  mndtont,  at  being  of  tender  age  ('eti^ 
BOfdhi'  V*  M).    Nino  cannot  have  been  verv 
gy  lor  he  is  said  to  have  been  married, 
long  before  his  death  the  Ghibellincs 
witbed  to  associate  him  with  his  grand - 

in  the  ffovemtnent  of  Pisa ;  he  is  men* 

in  a  document  (dated   1272)  relating 

ciiiaii  of  himself  and  bis  brothers  (but 

\  atcniion  of  /Xnseimuccio,  the  youngest » 

It  probably  not  born  at  the  time)  to 
ibdr  mother's  rights  in  Sardmia.  D.  in  the 
Cmmvi^  (tv.  \^^^~^)  uses  the  phrase  *eth 
BOVtUn*  ai  ihe  e<iuivalent  of  *^iovenlute/ 
vbicb  be  eisewhcre  uv.  34' ^-3')  defines  a§  the 
pericMi  brtween  twenty*fivc  and  forty-iive;  m 
ilM  tbe  exptession  as  applied  to  Ugolino'i 
•am  and  gfmodsons  is  not  so  incongruous  a«  it 
11  fint  appeara.    (Anaelmnoolo.) 

Brtgalm  Spendereccia],  ihe  *  SpendthriA 
BHgaae*  of  Stena^  a  company  c>f  cxtrHvagant 
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dalla  Chitarra  of  Areno,  the  former  of  wb 
addressed  to  the  *  brigata  nobile  e  conese' 
a  series  of  twelve  sonnets,  ore  for  each  month 
of  the  year,  in  celebration  of  their  merry  life, 
while  the  latter  wrote  a  series  in  parody  of 
the  other,  giving  a  picture  of  the  misemble 
condition  to  which  they  weie  reduced  by  their 
folly ;  specimens  of  both  are  given  by  Nan- 
nucci  (Zf/A  iial.,  i.  341-50).  iTie  following  ti 
Folgore*s  opening  sonnet,  tn  which  we  get 
the  names  of  six  other  members  of  the  *  brigiide,* 
making  up,  with  the  fiv^  mentioned  by  l>., 
and  Folgore  himfelf»  the  contplete  ntmiber  of 
twelve :  — 


*  All*  bHfaiA  Mibik  • ^ 

B  ft  tmm  ^ii*IM  f«rt*  daw  warn 

Cm  ■Unrrent  •iftiMlft  an^i^  < 

C4ai,  tccrlJi,  •  dcasri  per  kpiat. 

IM  QSC-MO  fMniiO   rllCBOlO  CM 

rioicb'  •»  4  U  lor  ddk  dttib 


?BttrMlQ^  •  MMawrVFitommi 
ftmA  t  MfM  pii  cM  Uadlcmo; 


Brisso 


Bruggia 


BrissOy  Bryson,  ancient  Greek  philosopher, 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  having  attempted 
to  square  the  circle,  a  problem  which  appa- 
rently he  tried  to  solve  dishonestly  bjr  non- 
geometrical  methods  [Safih^  Elenck.  L,  lo ; 
Anal,  Post,  I  8). 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun)  mentions  B,,  together  with  Parmenides 
and  Melissus,  as  examples  of  bad  reasoners, 
who  attempt  to  tind  the  truth  without  having 
first  mastered  the  art  of  rea^ioning,  Par.  xiii. 

Brixiar  Brescia,  V.  E,  i.  is*'' ;  Epist.  vii.  6. 
[Breaoia,] 

Brbdaul^  Bresciajis,  V.  E,  i.  1 4^^  \  Brix- 
ienses^  V.  E»  i,  I4'^*'*     [Braaciaixl| 

Brixienses.     [Brixljmi.] 

Broccia,  Pier  dalla,  Pierre  de  la  Brosse, 
according  to  tradition^  a  surgeon  of  low  birth, 
but  actually  a  gentleman  of  Touraine  of 
honourable  extraction,  who  was  favourite  and 
chamberlain  of  Philip  III  of  France*  He  had 
already  held  the  office  of  chainberlain  to 
Philip's  father,  Louis  IX,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  his  last  expedition  to  the  East, 
which  ended  in  the  King's  death  at  Tunis  in 
1270.  On  the  sudden  death  in  1276  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  Louis,  Philip's  son  by  his 
first  wife,  [sabella  of  Aragon,  aii  accusation 
was  brought  against  the  Queen,  Mary  of 
Brabant,  of  havmg  poisoned  Louis,  in  order 
to  secure  the  succession  of  her  own  son,  among 
her  accusers  being  Pierre  de  la  Brosse. 

*L'an  de  grace  mil  deux  cens  soixante  seize* 
avint  que  Lo3^s  Ic  premier  fils  Ic  roy  Phelippe 
mouni  et  fu  em  parson  nd,  ainsi  comtne  atjcuns 
dicnt.  Le  roy  en  fu  en  sotispc90ti,  ct  ceste 
souspe^on  mist  en  son  cucr  Pierre  de  la  Brocc, 
son  maistre  chambellcnc  :  car  il  maintenott  et 
disoit  en  derrcnier  que  ce  avoit  fait  la  royne,  et 
que  cllc  fcroit,  se  elle  povoit,  mourir  les  autres, 
pour  ce  que  Ic  royaumc  peust  venir  aiix  enfans 
qui  estoieat  de  son  corps/  (GraneUs  Chromqaes  de 
FroHcti  Phelippc  HL  ch.  xxii.) 

Not  long  afterwards  Pierre  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  order  of  the  King  at  Vincennes, 
and  imprisoned  at  Janville,  in  the  Beauvaisis. 
From  thence  he  was  removed  to  Paris,  w^here 
he  was  condemned  and  sentenced  to  death 
before  an  assembly  of  the  nobles,  and  hanged 
by  the  common  hangman,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brabant,  and  of 
the  Count  of  Artois,  June  30,  1278.  The 
suddenness  and  ignominy  of  his  execution 
appear  to  ha\'e  caused  great  wonder  and  con- 
sternation, especially  as  the  charge  on  which 
he  was  condemned  was  not  made  known. 
According  to  the  poptikr  account  he  had  been 
accused  by  the  Queen  of  an  attempt  upon  her 
chastity.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  was 
hanged  upon  a  charge  of  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  Alphonso  X#  King  of  Castile, 


with  whom  Philip  was  at  war,  the  Intercepted 
letters  on  which  the  charge  was  based  having, 
it  is  alleged,  been  forged  at  the  instance  of 
the  Queen.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  Pierre 
was  an  object  of  envy  and  hatred  to  the  great 
nobles  of  Philip's  court,  and  it  is  likely  enough 
that  they  made  common  cause  with  the  Queen 
in  bringing  about  his  fall. 

D,  places  Pierre  de  la  Brosse  in  Ante- 
purgatory  among  those  who  put  off  repentance, 
Purg.  vi.  22  [Antipairgatorlo] ;  and  evidently 
re^rdcd  him  as  innocent,  for  he  speaks  of  his 
spirit  as  having  been  divided  from  his  body 
*  through  hate  aiid  envy,  not  for  ftiult  com- 
mitted* {ii-f,  19-21) ;  at  the  same  time  he  implies 
that  iMary  of  Brabant  was  guilty  of  his  death, 
since  he  warns  her  to  repent  of  her  crime  ere  it 
is  too  late  (she  being  still  alive  at  the  time  he 
wTote),  lest  she  should  he  consigned  to  a  worse 
place  than  Pierre,  namely  to  Hell  {tn/,  22-4) 
[Brab&nte].  Benvenuto  states  that  D,  satis- 
fied himself  of  Pierre's  innocence  while  he  was 
in  Paris: — 

*  Dantes,  qui  fuit  Parisius,  post  exilium  suum, 
cxplorata  diligenter  veritate  hujus  rei,  dignum 
duxit,  ipsum  ponere  salvum  in  purgatorio,  et 
reddere  sibi  bonam  famam,  sicut  fecerat  Petro  de 
Vincis  in  inferno/ 

Bromitis,  ^the  noisy  god/  surname  of 
Bacchus ;  mentioned,  tn  connexion  with  King 
Midas,  Ed.  ii.  53.     [Bacoo  :  Mlda*] 

Bruggia,  Bruges,  capital  of  Western  Flan- 
ders, about  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Ghent,  and  about 
ten  from  the  coast ;  mentioned,  together  with 
Wissant,  in  connexion  with  the  embankments 
built  by  the  Flemings  to  keep  back  the  sea, 
B.  roughly  indicating  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Flemish  sea- board,  Wissant  the  western,  Inf* 
XV,  4  [Quizzante] ;  coupled  by  Hugh  Capet 
(in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory)  with  Douay,  Ghent, 
and  LiOe.  to  indicate  Flanders,  Purg.  xx.  46. 

The  reference  here  is  to  the  events  which 
took  place  in  Flanders  between  1297  and  1304, 
in  which  those  towns  played  a  conspicuous 
part. 

In  1297  Guy,  Count  of  Flanders,  having  by  his 
deaJings  with  Edward  I  of  Eagland  excited  the 
suspicions  of  Philip  IV  of  France,  was  decoyed  by 
the  latter  under  a  lying  pretext  to  Corbeil,  where 
he  was  kept  prisoner  until  he  had  sworn  to 
renounce  all  communication  with  Edward.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  Guy  regain  his  liberty  than 
he  broke  his  oath.  Philip  thereupon  proceeded 
to  make  war  upon  him,  and  sent  his  brother, 
Charles  of  Valois,  into  Flanders  to  reduce  the 
country.  Guy,  having  been  abandoned  by  his 
ally,  the  King  of  England,  who  through  the 
mediation  of  Boniface  VII  I  had  made  peace  with 
Philip  (March,  129II,  was  compelled  to  come  to 
terms  with  Charles.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should 
go  10  Pans  with  his  two  sons  lo  sue  for  the  king's 
pardon,  a  safc'Conduct  for  his  return  bein^f 
promised  him  in  the  event  of  peace  not  being  con- 
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Brunellescbi,  Agnello 

eluded  between  them  withm  theycAr.  Philip,  how* 
ever,  dedared  that  in  olTertng  these  terms  Charles 
bad  exceeded  his  authority^  and  trcachrrously 
imprisoned  Guy  and  his  two  sons.  Treating 
FUndcrs  as  a  suhject  state^  he  visited  the  country 
in  person  and  was  well  received  by  a  pCMlion  of 
the  population.  But  the  cruelty  and  oppression 
of  ChatilJon,  the  French  Governor,  drove  the  lower 
clus^t  to  arms;  they  rose  in  every  part  of  the 
eouBlry^  and  with  au  armyf  which  consisted  mostly 
of  peasants  and  mechanics,  they  totally  defeated 
the  French  at  Courtrai  i  the  *  Battle  of  the  Spurs *\ 
March  az,  130}.  In  this  battle,  in  which  they  lost 
the  flower  of  their  nobility,  the  Comtc  d'Artots 
amoni;  them^  the  French  met  with  the  vengeance 
to  which  D.  alludes,  Purg.  xx.  47.  After  this 
defeat  Philip  made  peace  with  Flanders,  released 
hti  prisoners^  and  surrendered  all  the  country  N. 
of  the  Lys  to  Robert  de  Bcthune  (eldest  son  of 
Guy^  who  had  died  in  caj^tivity).  the  southern 
portion  being  annexed  to  France.  (See  Philalethes; 
and  ViUasi,  aix^  xXf  xxxiij  xxxvii^  Iv-lviii,  Ixxvi^ 
Usiau) 

Bnmetleschi^  Agnello.    [A^ndl.] 

firtmetto  Latino^  Florentine  Guclf,  *on 
of  Buooaccorso  Latmo,  bom  in  Florence  crrc 
I2ic^  died  1394 ;  he  was  a  notaiy  (whence  the 
title  of  *  Scr'  given  him  by  D.,  Inf  xv.  jo,  101), 
mnd  is  commonly  supposed  (from  a  misunder- 
itanding  of  l&f.  xv.  82-5)  to  have  been  D.*s 
liMistcr,  which  in  the  ordiniuy  sense  of  the 
word  he  cannot  have  been,  since  he  was  about 
fiity-five  when  D.  was  bonia  It  is  uncertain 
at  what  period  he  began  to  take  part  in  public 
a^airs  in  Florence  ;  he  held  an  official  position 
in  ii55t  '^^d  in  the  next  year  he  attested,  in 
Ilia  capacity  of  notary,  two  public  documents 
I  (April  TO,  and  Aug.  25),  which  are  still  pre- 
^,  and  one  of  which  is  drawn  up  in  his 
luitMi writing.  In  1360  he  was  sent  on  an 
fiflhiwy  to  Alphonso  X  of  Castile  (one  of  the 


Bmnetto  Latino  J 

Clie  vaaia  da  BoioKna  .  . 
lo  lo  ittf  domandal 

N'ovrlle  di  l^Mana 
In  duW  lini^tia  t  piaiia« 

Ed  c*  corir-^rfnente^ 
Mi  di*X'  intnantent-nte, 

Ch'  e  GufUi  di  Fiofdoa 

E  prr  fforaa  di  gaena 
Exan  fciar  de  la  tern, 

E  't  dannagici  era  forte 
Di  pTMiocie  e  di  inorie.* 

(r#j»r«tf^  it  11.90.1 

On  the  receipt  of  this  disastrous  ne\^  s  B.  aban- 
doned his  intention  of  returning  to  Italy,  and 
look  refuge  in  France.  He  appears  first  to  have 
gone  to  Montpellier  {T€5oreii&^  rxi.  3) ;  he  was 
in  Faris  in  Sep.  1263^  and  at  Bar-sur-Aube  in 
Aprils  1264,  as  we  know  from  notarial  docu- 
ments in  his  handwriiing  under  those  dates 
(sec  Eassegna  Jtaliana^  March,  iSi^S,  and 
Athtfunum^  Nov.  6,  13,  20,  1^97).  While  in 
France  he  compiled  his  encyclopaedic  work, 
the  Lh*te  dou  Tnscr^  as  he  himself  records  :— 
*  Mainfroii  .  .  .  tint  le  roiaume  de  Puiilc  et  de 
Secilc  centre  Dieu  et  centre  raison,  si  comoie  cil 
(jui  dou  tout  fu  contrajres  a  sainte  Egliae,  £t  por 
ce  fist  il  maintes  guerrcs  et  diverscs  persecutions 
contre  tot  les  Ytahens  qui  se  tenoient  deverv 
sainte  £glise,  roeisrocment  centre  la  guelfe  parti* 
de  Florence,  tant  que  il  furent  chacie  hors  de  la 
viJe^  et  lor  chores  en  furent  niiscs  a  feu  et  a  Hatntne, 
et  i  destmction ;  et  avcc  els  en  fu  chacii  maifttres 
Brunez  Latin ;  et  si  estoit  il  par  ccle  guerre 
essilliei  en  France  quant  il  fist  ceat  livrc'  \  Jfifwr, 

After  Manfred's  defeat  ainl  death  at  the 
battle  of  Benevento  (Feb,  26,  i36|),  and  the 
consequent  discomfiture  of  the  Gmbellincs  of 
Tuscan/i  Brunctto  returned  to  Florence  and 
resumed  his  share  in  public  affairs.  In  126^ 
at  Florence  and  in  1270  at  Pisa  be  acted  as 
notary  to  Guy  de  Montfort,  Charles  of  Anjou's 
vicar  in  Tuscany ;  in  1273  he  was  secretary 
to  the   Florentine  government   (*scnba  con- 


.^U^^?  ^  \  PffK     r  M  .  ^^''^^^  Communis'Florentiae^  and  in  127$ 

'2.*^^*  ^S'^u^^'LTt  '*'*'  ^^w^    t*^*"'"'*  ^^  ^'as  president  (* console')  of  the  notarUa 

iUafted  aod  the  Ghrbellmcs.    Whde  he  was  „,;,,,,  Z  «,..  ««J  «f  ^k*  ./,««i«;«^«  ,«j 

00  his  way  back,  he  leamt  from  a  sttident 


who  had  come  from  Botognat  the  news  of  the 
decifiTe  victory  of  the  Ghibellines  over  the 
Flofecttinie  Guelfs  at  Montaperti  lSep.4»  1260), 

I  mad  the  consequent  expulsion  of  the  latter  from 

Lkb  Baliire  dty  :— 


ee  AJio  no  vu 

E  ii>  pre«  c 

ft  wdaTia  k 


*  ftifao  Cocnttoc  aag^io 
Ml  fece  Mio  roiwafto 
All'  alio  ff  (Ji  SMf^a, 
CK'  ov  ^  tT  dr  la  Magna 

E  la  cororta  aieod*', 
6e_pio  no  |Ucl  ctMitcndr 
I  cagi|iagaa 

Cb«  tm  fim  nomaiiikf  a ; 

B  pai  mum  f«ig1«riio 
RipM  Olio  iliori^ 

»«to  eha  ad  paaai 
DI  tarra  Hmmtnm, 

VcMndo  Bcf  fai  cafle 
Dal  Blaa  drKoaciatttlk; 

bmitwk  alio  apolalo 


guild ;  he  was  one  of  the  commissionen  and 
guarantors  of  the  ephemeral  peace  patched 
tm  between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelunes  in 
Florence  in  1 2S0  by  the  Cardinal  Latino ;  in 
1284  (Oct.  13I  he  was  one  of  the  two  syndics 
of  the  Florentine  government  for  the  conclusion 
of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Geooa  and  Lucca  against  the  Ptsans,  who  m 
the  previous  August  had  been  totally  defieitod 
by  tne  Genoeae  in  the  great  naval  battle  at 
Meloria;  in  1287  (Aug.  t$  to  Oct.  1$)  he 
served  the  office  of  prior  ;  and  in  1 289  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  public  orators  of  Florence ; 
he  died  in  Florence,  aged  uver  eighty*  in  1 294. 
His  inBuence  and  authority  with  the  Florentines 
are  attested  by  the  fact  that  his  name  appears 
in  no  less  than  thirty* five  public  documents 
(between  Oct.  21,  12^2  and  July  23,  1292)  as 
having  been  cxmsulted  by  the  govemnunt  00 
various  important  tnatten,  and  for  the  tnost 


Brunette  Latino 


Brunetto  Latino 


part  it  is  recorded  thai  his  advice  was  followed. 
(Sec  Thor  Sundby,  Vi/a  ed  Opere  di  B.  Z., 
trans,  by  Renier,  with  appendices  by  Del  Lungo 
and  Mtissafia.) 

Brunetio  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  at  Florence.  His  portrait, 
according  to  Vasari  (in  his  Vita  di  Giotto)^  is 
one  of  those  associated  with  thai  of  D.  in  the 
fresco  attributed  to  Giotto  in  the  Bargello  v — 

*  Giotto  .  .  .  ritrasse  nella  cappella  del  palagio 
del  Podesti  di  Firenze  Dainte  Alig^hieri,  coetanc-o 
cd  tmko  suo  g^randisslmo  .  .  .  Nella  medesjma 
cappeUft  t  il  ritratto,  similmente  di  mano  del 
medesimo,  di  ser  Brunetto  LatiBi  maestro  di 
Dante  f  e  di  messer  Corse  Donati  ^ran  cittadino  di 
que'  tempL' 

Villani,  in  recording  Brunctto's  death, 
speaks  of  him  as  ha\ing  been  the  6rst  to 
introduce  the  systematic  study  of  oratory  and 
political  science  into  Florence : — 

•  Ne!  anno  1294  morl  in  Firenie  uoo  valente 
cittadino  il  <jualc  ebbe  nome  ser  Brunetto  Latini^ 
il  quale  fu  gran  filosofOj  e  fu  somino  maestro  in 
rettorica,  tan  to  in  bene  sapere  dire  come  in  bene 
dittare.  E  fu  quegli  che  spviose  la  Rtttorica  di 
Tullio,  e  fece  11  buono  c  utile  libro  detto  Tesoro^  e 
il  Ttsorttto,  e  la  Chim^  dH  Tfsoro,  e  piu  altri  libri 
ill  lilosofia,  e  de^  vizi  e  dt  virtii,  e  fu  dittatore  del 
nostro  comune.  Fu  mondano  uomo^  ma  di  lui 
avemofktta  menzioue,  perocch*  egli  fu  commciatore 
c  maestro  in  digrossare  i  Fiorentini,  e  farii  sirorti 
in  bene  p«rlare,  c  in  sapere  guidare  e  reggere  la 
nostra  repubblica  secondo  la  political  (viti.  10.) 

Brunetto's  two  best  known  works  are  the 
Livre  dcu  Tresor  (in  which  are  comprised 
several  of  the  treatises  referred  to  by  Villani), 
a  sort  of  Encyclopaedia  of  history,  natural 
science,  ethics,  rhetoric,  and  politics,  in  French 
prose  {written  between  1262  and  1266)  [Te- 
jam] ;  and  the  Ttsoretto^  a  didactic  poem, 
written  (in  1262  or  1263)  in  a  popular  style  in 
Italian  hepta syllabic  couplets.  To  the  latter, 
in  which  the  favourite  device  of  an  allegorical 
journey  is  employed,  D,  was  doubtless  in- 
debted for  many  suggestions. 

D.  places  Brunetto  Latino  in  Round  3  of 
Circle  VII  of  Hell,  among  those  guilty  of 
unnatural  oflfences,  ser  Brunetto^  Inf.  xv*  30, 
101  ;  Brunetto  Latino^  v.  32  ;  un^  v.  23 ; 
quegli,  V.  i\\  lui,  w.  34,  44;  ei,  v.  46;  lui, 
V*  50;  egli^  V.  55;  lm\  V.  80;  egli,  v.  103 
[Sodomlti],  As  D.  and  \'irgil  proceed  along 
the  embankment  on  their  way  through  Circle 
VII  they  see  a  crowd  of  souls  advancing 
towards  them  on  the  plain  below,  who  look 
hard  at  them  (Inf.  xv.  16^21);  one  of  them 
(Brunetto),  recognizing  D.,  gives  an  exclama* 
tton  of  surprise  and  takes  hold  of  the  skirt  of 
his  robe  (tn/.  22-4)  ;  D.  looks  at  him  closely 
and  in  turn  recognizing  him,  leans  down  and 
addresses  him  by  name  ft/x/.  25-30) ;  B.  L. 
proposes  to  turn  back  and  accompany  D.  for 
a  wnilc  (w.  Ji-Jli  to  which  D.  gladly  assents, 


with  the  approval  of  V,  {w.  34-42) ;  not 
venturing  to  descend  alongside  of  B.  L.,  he 
walks  parallel  with  him  keeping  his  bead  bent 
down  towards  him  {vv.  43-5* ;  B.  L.  asks  D. 
what  brings  him  to  Hell  before  he  is  dead, 
and  who  his  guide  is  {w.  46-8)  ;  D.  having 
replied,  B.  L.  tells  him  that  if  he  *  follows  hi» 
star '  he  will  become  famous  {tftf.  49-57),  and 
adds  that  if  he  himself  had  lived  he  might 
have  helped  D.  in  his  task  {inf.  58-60);  he 
then  foretells  how  the  Floreiitines  will  repay 
the  good  D.  does  them  (in  opposing  the  entry 
of  Charles  of  Valois)  by  persecuting  him  (t'v. 
61-9),  and  how  later  both  Bianchi  and  Neri 
will  court  him  (an  apparently  unfultiiled  pro- 
phecy), but  in  vain  {vtL  70^8 1  j  D.  replies* 
expressing  his  reverence  and  gratitude  for 
B,  L.'s  teaching  {v%f.  79-^7  K  and  declares  that 
he  will  bear  in  mind  his  and  other  (i.  e.  those 
of  Ciacco  and  of  Fari natal  predictions  as  to 
his  own  future  in  order  that  Beatrice  may 
expound  them,  but  that  meanwhile  he  is  pre- 
pared for  evil  fortune  if  il  be  in  store  for  him 
{w,  88-96)  ;  after  a  word  of  approval  from  V. 
{inf*  97-9)  D«  asks  B.  L.  as  to  his  companions 
{irv»  100-2) ;  the  latter  replies  that  they  were 
all  *derks  and  great  men  of  letters,  and  of 
great  fame/  some  of  whom  he  names  (tw. 
103-14);  then  seeing  another  company  ap- 
proaching, he  takes  leave  of  D.  recommending 
his  Trisor  to  him,  and  speeds  back  to  rejoin 
his  companions  i^w.  115-24). 

1 1  is  not  known  on  what  grounds  D.  con- 
demned Brunetto  to  this  particular  division  of 
Hell ;  possibly ♦  as  in  the  case  of  Priscian,  he  is 
introduced  merely  as  the  representative  of 
a  class  l^  letteraii  grand i,*  v,  107),  which  was 
undoubtedly  especially  addicted  in  those  times 
to  the  vice  in  question.  Benvenuto  testifies 
that  it  was  prevalent  to  a  terrible  degree 
in  Bologna  while  he  was  lecturing  on  the 
Divina  Commedia  there  in  1375*  to  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  that  he  felt  himself  botmd,  t& 
spite  of  the  odium  and  personal  risk  w*hich  he 
incurred  by  so  doing,  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  notice  of  the  Papal  Legate  [Accorso. 
Franoesco  d':  FrlBciano].  Some  think 
Villani's  expression  *  fu  mondano  uomo,*  as 
well  as  the  phrase  in  the  TesoreitOy  'siamo 
tenuti  Un  poco  mondanetti '  (xxi,  22-3),  point 
to  the  supposition  that  Brunetto  had  an  evil 
reputation  in  this  parti cu^lar  respecL  It  is 
noticeable,  on  the  other  hand^  that  vice  of  this 
nature  is  especially  reprobated  in  the  Trisor v — 

*  Chaste e  est  bcle  chose,  piorce  que  ele  se  d elite 
es  convenables  choscs,  au  tens,  au  leu,  a  la  quantity 
ct  \  la  guise  qu*il  convient ;  mais  li  deliz  dou 
siecle  desevrez  de  nature  est  desmcsurecmejit 
blasmable  plus  que  avoltire,  ce  est  gesir  avcc  le 
inaale'  ii.  30} « . .  ^  Deliz  par  male  nature  est  gesir 
avec  Ics  maales,  et  telz  autres  dcshonorablcs 
choses'  (iL  37>  •  .  .  *  De  luxure  vienenl  avuglet^ 
de  cuer,  non  fermet^p  amor  de  soi  meisme,  haiue 
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de  Dieu,  voknte  de  ccst  siccle  ct  despit  de  I'autre, 
fooiicacion,  avouttre^  et  pechle  cotitrc  nature' 
ill  III)— 

as  well  as  in  the  T^sorttio  : — 

*B<*n  ^  gran  vitoperto 


Ma  tra  qacsti  pcctiiiti 
i^"  cnc  son  anddomiti. 


^'  J" 
Son  vie  piu  condinnali 

Que'  cnc  son  sodd 
Dth  corap  ton  periti 

Que'  ch(^  contra  naturm 
Bh£aii  coiai  lussura  \  *  ixxL  3i5-a6.) 

Others  contend  that  the  term  *  mondano  * 
means  nothing  more  than  *  worldly  ^  as  opposed 
to  *  spiritual.'  (See  Scherillo,  Brunetio  Laiiniy 
in  Akuni  capitoli  delia  biografia  di  Danie^ 
pp.  116-221.) 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  cor- 
rect form  of  Brunetto's  surname,  Latini  or 
Latino  \  the  former  ts  most  commonly  used, 
but  Brunetto  himself  (on  occasion  at  least) 
preferred  Latino,  as  appears  from  the  Tesoreito, 
where  the  phrase  *  io  Brimetto  Latino '  occurs 
twice  (i.  70;  XX-  5),  this  form  being  assured  in 
both  cases  by  the  rime.  Latino  is  the  form 
invariably  used  by  Bono  Giamboni  in  his 
translation  of  the  Trisor^  in  which  the  name 
appears  in  the  French  equivalent  B runes 
Latins  (i.  e,  Bninettus  Latimis,  in  Italian, 
Brunetto  Latino) ;  as  well  as  by  Boccaccio  in 
his  C omenta.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain 
that  the  form  Ltitini  was  also  used,  both  by 
Brunetto  himself  and  by  his  contemporaries, 
(See  Academy^  July  17,  18S6  ;  Feb.  9,  1E95.) 

In  his  estimate  of  the  Tuscans  and  their 
dialects,  D*  blames  Brunetto,  together  with 
Bonagiunta  of  Lucca,  Gallo  of  Pisa,  and  Mino 
Mocato  of  Siena,  for  having  written  in  his  own 
local  dialect,  V.  E.  i.  1 3^"^^, 

Brunetus  Florentinus,  Emnetto  Latino, 
V.  E.  i.  131^-H.     [BrimettoJ. 

Bruto  1,  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  son  of 
Marcus  Junius  and  of  Tarquinia,  sister  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus.  His  elder  brother  was 
murdered  by  Tarquinius,  and  Lucius  only 
escaped  his  brothers  fate  by  feigning  idiotcy, 
whence  he  was  sumamed  Brutus.  After  the 
rape  of  Lucretia  by  Sextus  Tarquinius,  and 
her  consequent  suicide  [Iiucreaiaj,  B.  roused 
the  Romans  to  expel  the  Tarqums  ;  and  tipon 
their  banishment  he  was  elected  first  consul 
with  Tarquinius  Collatinus.  While  consul  he 
proved  his  unflinching  patriotism  by  putting 
to  death  his  two  sons,  who  had  attempted 
to  restore  the  Tarquins.  He  fell  in  battle 
shortly  after,  fighting  against  Anins,  son  of 
Tarquinius. 

D.  places  B.  in  Limbo  among  the  great 
heroes  of  antiquity,  describing  him  as  quet 
Bruto  cht  caccih  Tat  qui fw,  Inf.  iv.  127 
[Xfimbo] ;  he  is  mentioned,  as  first  Consul 
and  founder  of  the  Roman  Republic,  Conv.  iv, 
g^^-itio  J  j^  having  sacrificed  his  sons  on  the 
altar  of  duiy»  Conv.  iv,   5*-i--;  D.  refers  10 


Livy*s  account  (iL  4)  of  the  latter  incident,  and 
quotes  Aen,  vi.  821-2,  Mon.  ii,  5ii5i-i!o^ 

Bruto  ^^  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  the  so-called 
tyrannicide.  When  he  was  only  eight  years 
old  his  father  was  slain  in  Gaul  by  command 
of  Porapey,  but  nevertheless,  having  been 
trained  by  his  uncle  Cato  in  the  principles  of 
the  aristocratic  party,  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out  (B.C  49)  he  joined  Pompey.  After  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  (B.C.  48)  he  was  pardoned 
by  Caesar,  and  was  admitted  by  him  into  con- 
fidence and  favour,  being  made  governor  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  (b.c  46) »  and  praetor  (B.C.  44), 
and  being,  further,  promised  the  governorship 
of  Macedonia,  But  in  spite  of  all  his  obliga- 
tions to  Caesar  J  he  was  persuaded  hy  Cassius 
to  murder  him  under  the  delusive  idea  of 
again  establishing  the  republic.  After  Caesar's 
deaths  B.  remained  for  a  time  in  Italy^  and 
then  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia. He  was  joined  by  Cassius,  who  com- 
manded in  Syria,  and  their  united  forces  were 
opposed  to  Octavian  (afterwards  Augustus) 
and  Antony.  Two  battles  were  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Phitippi  (B.C.  42),  in  the 
former  of  which  B.  was  victorious,  though 
Cassius  was  defeated  ;  but  in  the  latter  B,  also 
was  defeated,  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life.     [Cassio.] 

D.  places  Brutus  with  Cassius  and  Judas 
Iscariot  in  Giudecca,  the  last  division  of  Circle 
IX  of  Hell,  the  nethermost  pit,  in  the  jaws 
of  Lucifer,  Inf.  3txxiv.  65.  [Qiudeoca:  IjUcI- 
fero] ;  the  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Mercury)  mentions  him  in  connexion  with 
his  defeat  by  Augustus  at  Philippi,  Par,  vi,  74. 
[Aquila^.] 

At  first  sight  it  appears  inconsistent  that  D., 
the  sworn  enemy  of  tlcspotiam,  who  sets  CfttOi 
though  he  committed  suicide  rather  than  fall  into 
Caesar's  bands,  as  guardian  of  the  gate  of  Purgatory, 
should  condemn  Bmtus  and  Cassius,  the  last 
defenders  of  the  liberty  of  Rome,  to  the  lowest 
pit  of  Hell,  as  equally  guilty  with  Judas.  The 
cxplaination  lies  in  the  principle,  maintaiined  by  D. 
in  the  /><*  Monarchia  and  elsewhere*  that  the 
institution  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  ordained  by 
Divine  Providence  for  the  well-being  of  mankind, 
just  as  was  that  of  the  Papal  office. 

'Opm  imX  hofnini  daplfci  dErrctivo,  s«:findam  daplicem 
fincin  :  aci  licet  Sum  mo  Footificc»  <ju«  «ecttt>dum  rriiclatm 
hnmanum  gienu*  pcrduconet  ad  vitam  actenjaiu  ;  el  Im. 
peratorr,  qui  sefundam  philosophicA  documrtita  gentu 
bumaTiiun  ad  tcittporaJem  fcticitatrm  dirigcfct '  kuu  i6  -—*'-')• 

Consequently  he  regards  the  murdcrera  of 
Caesar,  not  as  the  defenders  of  liberty,  but  as 
traitors  against  the  Empire,  of  which  he  held 
Caesar  to  be  the  first  representative.  (Hence 
Caesar  is  placed,  not  among  the  tyrants  in  Hell 
with  Alexander  the  Great,  but  in  Limbo  with 
Aeneas,  the  ultimate  founder,  acconling  to  D.'s 
theory,  of  the  Roman  Empire,)  Just  as  Judaa, 
the  betrayer  of  Christ,  is  the  prototype  of  iho»e 
who  betray  the  highest  spiritual  authority,  so 
Brutus  and  Cassius «  the  betrayers  of  Caesar,  are 
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the  prototypes  of  those  who  betray  the  highest 
civil  aythority, 

BrutuSi  Lucms  Junias  Brutus,  Mon.  ii.  5*^^- 

[Bruto  1.] 

Bucciola  Tommaso.  [Faenza,  Tom- 
maao  da.] 

Bucciola,  Ugolino^  Ugolino  Bucciola  or 
BuMola,  son  of  Frate  Alberigo  (Inf.  xxxiii.  il8), 
was  a  member  of  the  Manfred i  family  of 
Faenza ;  he  was  born  probably  between  1240 
and  1250;  he  was  a  Gnelf,  and  in  1279  was 
one  of  the  principal  sureties  in  the  peace 
between  the  Geremei  and  the  Lambertazzi ; 
in  12S2  he  was  elected  PodesL\  of  Bagna- 
cavallo ;  three  years  later  he  was  concerned, 
together  with  his  father  Alberigo  and  others 
of  the  Manfredi  family,  in  certain  violent 
doings  at  the  castle  of  Sezate  ;  in  1393  (he 
having  married  meanwhile),  and  again  in  1295 
and  1 296,  he  was  engaged  in  party  quarrels, 
which  resulted  in  his  having  to  leave  Faenza, 
and  retire  to  Ravenna,  where  he  died,  Jan»  8, 
1301.  (See  Torraca,  FaUi  €  scritii  di  U, 
Buzzola^  Rome,  1S93.) 

D.  mentions  Ugolino,  together  with  Tom- 
maso  da  Faenza  (who,  according  to  some 
accounts,  was  his  brother) ,  as  having  rejected 
the  local  dialect  in  their  poems,  V.  E-  i.  14**"*'^**. 

Two  sonnets  of  Ugolino's  of  little  merit 
have  been  preser\'ed  (one  addressed  to  Onesto 
Bolognese),  which  are  printed  by  Torraca. 
His  contemporary,  Francesco  da  Barberino 
(1264-1^48),  who  knew  him  personally,  speaks 
of  him  m  his  Documenti  ^  A  more  as  having 
written  a  didactic  poem  De  salutandi  madis  in 
the  Faentine  dialect  *  in  ydiomate  Faventino- 
mm,  rimis  omatissimis  atque  subtilibus/ 

BacoHcAf  the  Bucolics  or  Eclogues  of 
Virgil ;  referred  to  as  /  Bucolid  Carmi,  Purg* 
xxii*  57  \  Bucolica^  Mon.  i,  11^;  D.  quotes 
and  comments  on  Ed.  iv.  6,  Mon,  i,  11*'***; 
three  lines  from  the  same  Eclogue  (iv.  5^7) 
are  translated,  Purg.  xxii.  70-3  ;  and  referred 
to,  Epist,  vii.  I  [Aatraea] ;  Virgil  is  spoken  of 
as  the  author  of  the  Eclogues  *  il  Cantor  de* 
Bucolici  Carmi,*  Purg.  xxii.  57.     [Virgilio.J 

Bucaiicl  Cmrmi,  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil, 
Purg.  xxii.  57.     [BucoiicM.] 

Buemme,  Bohemia,  in  the  Middle  Ages  an 
independent  kingdom,  under  the  Premsyl 
dynasty  from  1 197  to  1306,  and  then  binder  the 
Luxemburg  dynasty  (founded  by  John  of  Lux- 
emburg, son  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII)  till 
1437*    [Table  it.] 

Wenceslas  IV  is  referred  to  by  the  Eagle 
in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter  as  gtid  di  Buemme^ 
Par.  xix.  125  [Vinolslao]  ;  Bohemia  itself  is 
alluded  to  by  the  Eagle  (in  reference  to  the 
cruel  invasion  of  the  country  in  1304  by  Albert 
of  Hapshurg,  who  attempted  to  force  Wen- 
ceslas IV  to   submit  to  the  exclusion  of  his 


own  son  Wenceslas  from  the  throne  of  Hun- 
gary in  favour  of  Charles  Martel's  son,  Charles 
Robert)  as  //  regna  di  Pniga,  Par.  xix.  117 
[Alberto  Tedeaoo  :  Praga] ;  and  by  Sordello 
(in  Antepurgatory),  in  connexion  with  Ottocar 
11,  as  la  terra  din^e  tacqua  nasce^  Che  Mulia 
in  Albia^  e  Albia  in  mar  ne  porta  (i.e.  the 
country  where  the  Moldau  rises),  Purg.  vii, 
98-^.     [Albia  :  Mttlta  :  Ottaohero.] 

Buggea,  Bougia  or  Bougie,  town  in  N. 
Africa,  in  .\lgeria,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  very  im- 
portant commercial  port,  its  chief  article  of 
export  being  wax  and  wax-candles,  whence 
the  latter  came  to  be  knov^Ti  as  bougies.  In 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  it  carried 
on  a  brisk  trade  with  Italy,  and  Italian  mer- 
chants (chiefly  Genoese  and  Pisan)  had  nume- 
rous buildings  of  their  own  in  the  city,  as  is 
evident  from  the  repeated  mention  of  *li 
fondachi  di  Btaggea*  in  a  treaty  concluded  in 
1264  between  the  Pi  sans  and  the  Emir  of  Tunis 
(printed  by  Monaci,  Crest.  Hal.,  pp,  166-S). 

Bougie  is  situated  about  100  miles  E,  of 
Algiers,  and  is  on  almost  exactly  the  same 
meridian  as  Marseilles ;  hence  the  troubadoiir 
Folquet  of  Marseilles  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus), 
wishing  to  indiaite  his  birthplace,  says  it  is 
a  place  where  the  sun  rises  and  sets  at  almost 
the  same  hour  as  it  do^  at  Bougie,  Par,  ix. 
91-3.     [Folco:  MarsiMa.] 

Bulamoote,  Giovanni],  Florentine  usurer 
of  the  Bicchi  family,  said  by  the  old  commenta- 
tors to  be  the  individual  referred  to  (by  Rinaldo 
degli  Scrovigni)  as  'il  cavalier  sovTano  Che 
recheri  la  tasca  con  tre  beech i,'  Inf. xvii.  72-3  ; 
Rinaldo  informs  D.  that  the  advent  of  Buia- 
monte  ts  eagerly  awaited  by  the  Florentine 
usurers  who  are  with  himself  in  Round  3  of 
Circle  VH  of  Hell  {zn^.  71-3)  [Hinaldo  : 
Uaural].  D.  condemns  B.  and  Vitaliano  of 
Padua  to  Hell  by  anticipation,  they  both 
having  been  alive  at  the  date  of  the  Vision 
(1300).  Several  of  the  old  commentators  say 
that  the  *  tre  beech i  *  are  three  goats,  giving 
B/s  arms  as  on  a  lield  or  three  goats  sable, 
c,  g.  the  Anonimo  Fiorentino : — 

*  PortAva  per  artne  il  campo  giallo  ct  tre  becchi 
ncri  Tuno  sopra  I'altro*  come  stanno  i  Lcopardi 
che  sotio  neir  anne  del  re  d'lnghil terra." 

Lana,  Butt,  and  others,  on  the  other  hand, 
explain  the  '  Ire  becchi '  as  three  beaks^  giving 
the  arms  as  on  a  ^eld  azure  three  kites*  or 
eagles*  beaks  or,  'tre  becchi  di  nibbio  gialli 
nel  campo  atiurro.*  The  latter  is  the  correct 
description  as  appears  from  Vernon's  note  t^ — 

*  Ld.  Vernon  giv^  a  reproduction  of  the  shield 
taken  from  the  Archives  of  Florence.  The  btceki 
upon  it  arc  eagles'  beaks  ;  two  above  and  one 
underneath.  TJie  family  of  the  Buiamonti  had 
the  lordship  of  Torre  Becchi,  a  strong  place  In  the 
territory  of  Florence.    Bulamonte  di  messcr  Rota, 
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a  distinguished  Gudf,  with  his  tliree  910ns f  took 
part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Montaperti* 
Giovanni  Buiamonte  is  supposed  to  have  been 
another  son  of  the  above.  He  was  Gonfalonicre 
of  Justice  in  1293^  and  his  palace  was  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  1304,  which  was  kindled  by  the 
treachery  of  Neri  dcgli  Abati,' 

Bulgarj],  Ghibelline  family  of  Beitinoro, 
thought  by  some  to  be  alluded  to>  Purg,  xiv. 
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Bull  came,  hot  sulphurous  spring  near  Vi- 
terbo,  to  the  stream  of  which  D.  compares  Fhle- 
gethon,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Hell,  Inf  xiv,  79 
[Fieg^etoDta].  Like  similar  establishments  in 
all  times,  the  hot-spring  of  Bulicame  was  the 
resort  of  prostitutes  (*le  peccatrici  ^)>  who 
being  compelled  to  reside  in  a  special  quarter 
bad  the  water  supplied  to  baths  in  their  houses 
(doubtless  for  the  use  of  their  clients)  by 
means  of  conduits  leading  from  the  spring. 
Benvenuto  says  :— 

*  Debes  scire  quod  apud  civitatem  Viterbii  est 
quaedam  mirabiUs  aqua  calida^  rubea,  sulphurca, 
profundAf  de  cujus  lecto  exit  quidam  rivulus 
parvus,  qncm  iiicretrices  habitantes  in  ilia  planlcie 
dtvidunt  inter  se ;  nam  in  quaUbct  domiincula 
meretricis  est  balneum  ex  UIo  rivulo  ordinatumr 
ci^go  bene  est  comparatio  propria  in  ruborc,  in 
colore,  et  in  foe  to  re." 

Fazio  degli  Uberti  states  that  the  spring  at 
Bulicame  was  hot  enough  lo  cook  a  sheep 
while  a  man  walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
adds  that  the  bath  was  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
the  stone : — 

'lo  tiol  credea,  pcrcbfc  ravcfsi  adito, 
Scfua  provar.  clu?  *1  halicttmr  fo«ae 
Aoeeao  d'un  WHor  tanto  infinite. 
Ma  gdtato  tia  raontofi  dcntrD  si  cosse. 
In  mrn  chc  un  Qomo  aci4a«c  no  quarto  mij^lio, 
Ch'ahro  non  ne  vedea  che  proprio  TaMa. 
Un  bagno  v'  ha,  ch«  pa«^  ogm  txmiHgWo 
CoQtrm  4  mal  ddla  pietrm.* 

(Dtiiame0tdtf,  ill  io.> 

In  Cent,  xv  tbe  place  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned  altogether  to  loose  women,  as 
appears  from  a  municipal  edict  of  Viterbo 
dated  1469:— 

*  Nessuita  raeretrice  ardisca  ne  p res  11  ma  da  hora 
nanze  bagnarse  in  alcun  bag  no  dove  sicno  consuelc 
bagnarse  Ic  cittadinc  ct  donnc  viterbese,  ma  si 
vogliono  bagnarsc,  vadtno  dicte  meretnci  ncl 
bagno  del  bulk;ime.* 

According  to  Villani  the  hot-springs  were 
known  to  the  Romans  : — 

*  La  citti  di  Viterbo  fu  fatta  per  li  Roman!  »  .  . 
gti  Roinani  vi  mandavano  g^rinfermi  per  cagione 
dc*  bagni  ch'escono  del  bulicame.'   \^i.  51.) 

Barlow  describes  the  ruins  of  a  large  estab- 
lishment, half-way  between  Bulicame  and 
Viterbo^  known  as  the  Bagno  di  ser  Paolo 
Benigno,  to  which  the  water  of  Bulicarac  was 
conveyed  by  conduits,  and  which  has  been  com- 
monly identified  with  the  baths  alluded  to  by  D. 
{ConirilmiioHs  to  ihi  Study  of  the  AC,  p.  129. 1 


The  use  of  tbe  word  bulicame^  Inf.  xii,  117, 
128,  was  doubtless  suggested  to  D.  by  the 
association  of  Viterbo,  a  reference  to  which 
occurs  in  the  same  passage  {w.  118-20). 
[Viterbo.] 

Buona—    [Bons— ] 

Buonconte,  Buonconte  da  Montefeltro,  son 

of  the  famous  G  hi  belli  ne  captain,  Guido  da 
Montefeltro ;  placed  by  D.  in  Antepurgatory 
among  those  who  delayed  their  repentance  to 
the  last,  Purg,  v.  88;  un  altro^  v.  S5  ;  /«/,  v, 
91  i  ^§^h  '^*  94  J  ^^  sicondo  {spirito)^  v,  132. 
[Antipurgatorlo.] 

In  June  1287  Buonconte  helped  ihe  Ghibel- 
lines  to  expel  the  Guelfs  from  Arezzo,  an 
event  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  war 
between  Florence  and  Arezzo  (X^ilL  vii.  115) ; 
in  1288  he  was  in  command  of  the  Aretines 
when  they  defeated  the  Sienese  at  Picve  del 
Toppo  (VilL  vii.  120)  [Toppo,  11]  ;  and  in 
1289  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Aretines 
and  led  them  against  the  Guelfs  of  Florence, 
by  whom  they  were  totally  defeated  (June  11) 
at  Campaldino,  among  the  slain  being  Buon- 
conte himseJf,  whose  body,  however,  was  never 
discovered  on  the  field  of  battle  (Vill.  vii.  ijl)* 
[Campaldino  J 

In  Antepurgatory  several  spirits  pray  D.  for 
his  good  offices,  one  of  whom  names  itself  as 
Buonconte  of  Montefeltro  (Furg,  v.  85-8);  he 
laments  that  neither  his  wife  Joan,  nor  his 
other  relatives  (meaning  probably  his  daughter, 
who  married  one  of  the  Conti  Guidi,  his 
brother  Federico,  who  was  Podest^  of  Arezzo 
in  1300,  and  was  killed  at  Urbino  in  1322,  or 
his  father's  cousin  Galasso  da  Montefeltro, 
who  was  Podestii  of  Arezzo  in  1290  and  1297) 
remembered  him  in  their  prayers  (w.  88-90) ; 
in  answer  to  D.'s  inquiry  as  to  how  it  happened 
that  his  body  was  never  found  at  Campaldino 
and  its  burial-place  never  known  {vt\  91-3), 
B,  replies  that  having  been  wounded  in  the 
throat,  be  fled  across  the  plain  lo  the  point 
(just  above  Bibbiena)  where  the  Archiano 
falls  into  the  Amo,  and  that  there  he  fell  down 
and  died,  with  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
on  his  lips  {in\  94-102) ;  he  then  relates  how 
the  angel  of  God  took  his  soul,  and  how  the 
devil,  in  fury  at  being  baulked  of  his  prey  at  the 
last  moment,  through  B/s  tardy  repentance, 
wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  the  body,  causing 
a  storm  of  rain  to  fall,  which  flooded  the  Ar- 
chiano, so  that  the  corpse  was  swept  down  into 
the  Arno,  where  it  was  rolled  along  the  bottom 
and  at  last  covered  up  by  the  gravel  of  the 
river  (w.  103-29).    [AroMano:  a-iovaana^] 

Benvenuto  relates  that  Buonconte,  having 
been  sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Aretzo  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy's  position  before  the  battle, 
returned  with  the  report  that  it  would  be  highly 
imprudent  to  risk  an  engagement  The  Bishop 
thereupon  taunted  him  with  being  an  unworthy 
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scion  of  the  bouse  of  Montefeltro  ;  to  which  B. 
replied  that, if  the  Bishop  dared  foDow  where 
he  led,  he  would  never  return  alive ;  and  so  it 
happened  that  both  were  killed. 

Sacchetti  introduces  a  reminiscence  of  Buon- 
conte*s  death  at  Campaldino  into  his  Novii* 
Here  (clxxix),  in  w^hich  he  tells  a  stor>^  of  how 
a  daughter  of  D,  and  a  daughter  of  Count 
Ugolino  of  Pisa,  each  of  whom  had  married 
one  of  the  Conti  Guidi,  taunted  each  other* 
the  one  with  the  death  of  Ugolino  in  prison  by 
Stan' at  ion,  the  other  with  the  circumstances  of 
Buonconte's  defeat  by  the  Guelfs. 

Buondelmonte,  Buondelmonte  de*  Buon- 
delmonti of  Florence^  whose  breach  of  faith 
with  a  lady  of  the  Amidei  family,  whom  he  had 
promised  to  marry,  led  to  his  murder  by  the 
outraged  Amidei  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of 
Mars  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio  in  1215 ;  Caccia- 
guida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  apostrophizes 
B.,  and  reproaches  him  with  his  breach  of 
troth,  and  with  its  fatal  consequences,  Par.  xvi. 
1 40- 1.     [Buondelmonti.] 

Buondelmonti,  the  leaders  of  the  Guelf 
party  in  Florence  {see  Maw),  whose  family  left 
the  country  and  took  up  their  residence  in 
Florence  in  1135^  on  account  of  the  destruction 
of  their  castle  of  Montebuono  in  the  Valdigreve 
close  to  Florence,  in  the  process  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  city,    Villani  says  ;— 

*  Negli  anni  di  Cristo  1 135  esse  ado  in  pie  i1 
castelio  di  Mctntebuono^  il  quale  era  molto  forte  e 
era  di  que'  della  casa  de'  Bondelmonti,  i  quail 
eraiio  cattani  antichi  gentUi  uoniini  di  contado,  e 
per  lo  nomc  del  dctto  loro  castello  avea  no  me  la 
casa  Bondelmonti ;  e  per  la  fortezza  di  queilo,  c 
che  la  strada  vi  correa  appi6,  cogHcvano  pedaggio, 
per  la  qual  cosa  a'  Fiorentini  non  piacea  ne 
volcano  si  fatta  fortezza  presso  alio  citta,  si  v* 
andarono  ad  oste  del  mese  di  Giugno  ed  ebboalo, 
a  patti  che  '1  castello  si  disfacesse,  e  Taltre  pos- 
session! dctianessero  a*detti  cattani,  e  iomassero 
ad  abitare  in  Firenze*  E  cosi  cominci6  il  comune 
di  Firenie  a  distenderai,  c  col  la  forja  piii  che  con 
rag  ion  e,  crescendo  il  contado  e  sottomeltendosi 
alia  giuridizione  ogni  nobile  dt  contado^  e  dis- 
faccendo  le  forteize,*    (iv-  36.) 

Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  laments 
the  extension  of  Florence,  which  brought  the 
Buondelmonti,  amongst  others,  Into  the  city, 
Par.  xvi.  66  [Valdigreve] ;  and  says  that  the 
Borgo  sant'  Apostolo.  the  quarter  of  Florence 
in  which  they  dwelt,  would  have  been  more 
peaceful  had  they  never  entered  it  {w.  134^5) 
[Borgo] ;  he  theri  apostrophizes  Buondel- 
monte.  one  of  the  faraily»  whose  murder  by  the 
Amidei  ^ve  rise  to  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline 
faaions  m  Florence,  and  laments  that  he  had 
not  rather  been  drowned  in  the  Ema  when  the 
family  originally  came  into  the  dty  {iin  140-4) 
[Ema];  he  adds,  however^  that  it  was  meet 
that  the  statue  of  Mars,  at  the  foot  of  which  B, 


was  killed,  should  claim  its  victim  {w,  145-7). 
[Mart^i.] 

Buondelmonte  de*  Buondelmonti  (Par.  xvL 
140-7)  was  murdered  by  the  Amidei  in  1215  at 
the  instigation  of  Mosca  de'  Lamberti,  in  revenge 
for  an  insult  to  their  family,  Buondelmonte 
having,  it  appears,  promised  to  marr>^  a  lady 
of  the  Amidei*  and  having  capriciously  thrown 
her  over  for  one  of  the  Donati.  I  n  consequence 
of  this  murder  a  bitter  feud  arose  between  the 
partizans  of  the  Buondelmonti  and  those  of  the 
Uberti  (a  member  of  whose  family  had  been 
implicated  in  the  murder),  which  resulted  in 
the  introduction  into  Florence  of  the  Guelf  and 
Ghibelline  factions,  the  former  being  headed 
by  the  Buondelmonli,  the  latter  by  the  Uberti. 
[Amidol:  Ghibellini:  Mosoa:  TJbartl] 

The  following  account  of  the  murder^  and  of 
the  incident  which  led  to  it,  is  given  by 
Villani:  — 

*■  Negli  anni  di  Cristo  r^is  essendo  podesti  di 
Fircnze  raesser  Gherardo  Orlandi^  avendo  uno 
messer  Bondelmonte  de'  Bondelmonti^  nobile 
cittadino  di  Firenxc,  prorocsso  a  tome  per  moglie 
una  donzella  di  casa  gli  Amidei,  onorevoli  e  nobiH 
cittadini  ■  c  poi  cavalcando  per  la  citta  il  detto 
mcsser  Bondelmonte,  ch*era  molto  le^giadro  c 
bello  cavalterc,  una  dona  di  casa  i  Donati  il  chiam6, 
biasimandolo  dclla  donna  ch'c^li  avea  promessa, 
come  non  era  bella  06  sofficiente  a  lui,  e  dicendo  ; 
10  v'avea  ^uardaia  questa  mia  figliuola — la  quale 
gli  mostrd,  e  era  bellissima ;  incontanente  per 
subsidio  diaboii  preso  di  lei,  la  promise  e  Isposd  a 
moglie;  per  la  qual  cosa  i  parenti  della  prima 
donna  promessa  raunati  insieme,  e  dogliendosi 
di  ci6  che  messer  Bondelnionte  aveva  loro  fatto 
di  vergogna,  si  presono  il  maladetto  isdcgno,  ondc 
la  citta  di  Firenze  fu  guasta  e  partita;  che  di 
piii  casati  de*  nobili  si  congiuraro  insiemc,  di 
(are  vei^ogna  al  detto  messer  Bondelmonte,  per 
vendetta  di  quelle  ingiurie.  F  stando  tra  loro  a 
consiglio  in  che  modo  il  dovcsscro  offendere,  o  di 
batterlo  o  di  fcdirlo,  tl  Mosca  de'  Lamberti  disse 
la  mala  parola  :  Co&a  fatta,  capo  ha  ;  cio^  che  fosse 
morto,  e  cosi  fu  fatto ;  che  la  mattina  di  Pasqua  di 
Risurresso,  si  raunaro  to  casa  gli  Amidei  di  santo 
Stcfano,  c  vegnendo  d'oltramo  il  detto  mcsserc 
Bondeimonte  vestito  nobilmetitc  di  nuovo  di  roba 
tutta  biaxica,  e  in  su  uno  palafreno  bianco,  giugnendo 
appid  del  ponte  Vecchio  da  lato  di  qua,  appunto 
appi6  del  pilastro  ov'era  la  'nsegna  di  Marti,  fl 
detto  messere  Bondelmonte  fu  atterrato  del  cavallo 
per  lo  Schiatta  degli  Uberti,  e  per  lo  Mosca 
Lamberti  e  Lambertuccio  degli  Amidei  assalito 
c  fedito,  e  per  Oderigo  Fifanti  gli  furono  segate  le 
vene  e  tratto  a  fine  ;  c  ebbevi  con  loro  uno  de* 
conti  da  Gangalandi.  Per  la  qua!  cosa  la  citt^ 
corse  ad  arme  e  romore  ;  e  questa  morte  di  messer 
Bondelmonte  fu  la  cagione  c  cominciamento  delle 
maledctte  parti  guclfa  e  ghibellina  in  Firenze,  con 
tnttocbe  dinanzi  assai  era  no  le  settc  tra'  nobili 
dttadini  c  le  delte  parti,  per  cagione  delle  brighe 
e  qoestioiii  dalla  Chiesa  alio  *mperio ;  ma  per  la 
morte  del  detto  messere  Bondelmonte,  tutti  i 
legnagjci  de*  nobili  e  altri  cittadtni  di  Firenxe  se 
ne  partiro,  e  chi  tenne  co'  Bondelmontiche  presono 


^ 
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U  p«rte  giitHm  e  furonne  c*po.  e  chi  con  git  Ubcrli 
che  furono  oipo  dc*  Ghibcllini,  ondc  atla  nostra 
cittA  acgul  molta  di  mate  e  niina,  come  innanzi 
farii  tncnztonc,  c  roai  non  51  crede  ch'  abbia  fine, 
ic  Iddio  nol  tcnnina.  E  bene  mo^ra  che  '1  nemico 
dcir  umana  gcncrazione  per  le  peccata  dc  Fio- 
reotini  avc»c  poderc  netl'idolo  di  Marti,  ch*e' 
Fiorenllni  pagani  anticamente  adoravano,  che 
appi^  detla  sua  figura  si  commise  st  fatto  mlcidiOf 
oode  Unto  mate  t  seguito  alia  citta  di   Firenie/ 

Thb  tnddent,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  tales  of  the  Pecorcne  of  Giovanni 
Fiofcntino  (viii,  U,  is  also  recorded  by  Dino 
Compagiii^  but  with  some  difference  of  detail :— 

*  Doppo  moki  anticht  mali  per  le  dtscordie  de* 
fluoi  cittadini  riccuti,  una  nc  fu  generata  nclla 
dctU  dttji,  la  quale  div^se  tutti  i  suoi  citudini  in 
tal  modo,  che  te  due  parti  s'appcUornu  nimici  per 
dua  nuovi  nomi,  cio^  Guelfi  e  Ghibellini.  E  di 
ci6  fu  cagione,  in  Fircnjte,  che  uno  nobile  giovane 
eittadino,  chiamato  Buondelmontc  de'  BuondeU 
AOOI^,  aveva  promesso  Corrc  per  sua  donna  una 
fplmola  di  m.  Odcrigo  GiantrufeUi,  Paaaando 
Apoi  tino  giomo  da  casa  i  Donatio  una  gentile 
dOQiM  chiamala  madonna  Aldnida,  donna  di  m. 
Foffteguefrm  Oonati,  che  aveva  dua  figUuole  moltc 
Mte:  aUndn  a'  balconi  del  suo  palagio,  lo  vidde 
Mtfm,  e  chiatnoilo,  e  moalrfygU  una  delle  dette 
ig|iDol%  «  disaeglt :  chi  bai  tu  loita  per  moglie  ? 
i»  li  striMivo  questa.     La  quale  guardando  molto 

ff)ifteque«  e  riapose :  Non  posao  altro  oramai. 
cui  madonna  Aldruda  disae :  Si,  puoi,  ch6  la 
l^ama  pagher6  io  per  te.  A  cui  Buondelmontc 
rl^MMe !  £  io  la  voglio,  E  lolaeta  per  moglie, 
iMinado  quella  che  aveva  lotta  e  giurata,  Onde 
tt.  OderigOy  dolcodosenc  co'  parcnti  e  imtct  suoi, 
ddlberorono  di  vcndicarst,  c  di  battcrio  e  fargli 
11  che  scntendo  gli  Ubcrti^  nobiliiBima 
!•  potentc,  e  luoi  parenti,  disaono  voleano 
orlo !  che  coal  Jia  grande  l*odio  deUa  morte 
dcUe  ferite;  cosa  fatu  capo  ha.  £  ordi- 
neefderlo  il  dl  tnenassc  la  donna;  e  coal 
Ondc  di  tal  morte  i  cittadini  se  ne 
0,  e  traaaotiai  iniieme  t  parentadl  e  TamistJi 
le  pftJte^  per  modo  che  la  delta  divi* 
AOfi  fiaL'  \i  d^) 

one  of  five  Florentines  (Inf.  xxvi. 
4-j)  placed  by  D,  among  the  Robbers  in 
Nfei*  7  of  Circle  VI 11  of  Hell  (Malebolge), 
la£  scv,  140  [L«drl].  Nothing  is  known  of 
B*,  the  commentators  not  bein^  agreed  even 
ai  to  his  name.  Lana  uid  Pietio  di  Dante 
Buoso  degli  Abati^  while  Bcnvenuto 
1  hkn  with  Buoso  Donati,  who  is  men- 
lioo8d»  lof*  XXX.  44  [Buo«o  I>oaati].  B.  is 
of  tltree  spirits  ^^n  by  D.  to  ludem 
Inf.  jucv.  55-141);  B.,  who  IS 
iiAn  shape  u%  S6!,  exchange! 
\  I  .^ncesco  Guerdo  de'  Cavalcunti 
(vr.  103-4 0,  who  sppciirs,  to  begin  with,  in 
the  ihape  of  a  seipent  (v.  85 ».  The  third  spirit 
it  fhit  of  AiQello  Brunclteschi  \  f.  6«  1  [ Agn^l : 
OwnlMnlt,  r,  Q.  do':  Puccio  BoiaaofttoJ. 


Buoso  Donati,  one  of  the  Donxti  family 
of  Florence  (mentioned  in  the  *cstinjo'  of  1169, 
a  document  containing  a  list  of  the  compensa- 
tions granted  to  Guclf  families  in  Florence  for 
damage  done  by  the  Ghibellincs  in  1260  after 
the  battle  of  Montaperti,  and  in  the  peace 
proposals  of  Cardinal  Latino  in  1:80^^  said  by 
Henvenuto  and  others  to  be  ihe  Buoso  who  is 
placed  among  the  Robbers  in  Malebolge,  Inf, 
XXV.  140  fBuoflo  :  Donati] ;  he  is  mentioned  by 
bis  full  name  in  connexion  with  the  fraud  of 
the  mimic  Gianni  Schicchi  dc*  Cavalcanti,  who, 
after  his  death,  in  collusion  with  his  son  Simonc, 
personated  him  on  his  supposed  death-bed,  and 
dictated  a  will  in  favour  of  Stmone ;  Gianni  took 
care,  however,  to  insert  several  clauses  con- 
taininjT  bequests  to  himself,  by  way  of  com- 
mission  on  the  transaaion,  amongst  others 
being  that  of  a  f;ivouritc  and  very  handsome 
marc  (or  she  mule)  of  Ouoso%  to  which  D. 
alludes  as  /a  donna  dilia  torma^  *  the  lady  of 
the  stud,'  Inf.  xxx.  42- 5» 

It  appears  that  before  his  death  Buoso  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  make  amends  to  some  of 
the  persons  he  had  robl^ed ;  Simone,  in  alarm 
lest  his  father  should  have  given  effect  to  this 
resolve  in  his  will,  consulted  Gianni  Schicchi, 
who  hit  upon  the  above-mentioned  device  for 
securing  the  propeny  to  .Simone  TCavalcanti, 
Gianni  Sohioehl  do^J.  Pictro  ai  Dante  says 
that  Buoso  was  smothered  by  Simone  (whom 
he  calls  his  nephew),  atid  Gianni  Schicchi.  The 
circumstances  of  the  fraud  are  described  in 
detail  by  the  Anonimo  Ftorcntino;— 

*Dicesi  the,  casendo  mcsser  Buoso  Donati 
afgravato  d'una  inferroiU  mortale,  volea  lare 
tcstamento,  per6  che  gli  parea  avere  a  readere 
aasai  deir  aUnii.  Sitnone  »u<f  figliuolo  il  tenea  a 
parole,  per  ch*  eglt  nol  facn»r  ;  et  tanto  il  tenne 
a  parole  cb'elli  moH.  Morto  che  hi,  Siiaoae  tl 
teaea  celato,  et  avea  paura  ch'  dli  non  mwtmk  latlo 
teatamento  mcntre  ch*  egll  era  aano ;  «t  ogal 
vicino  dicea  di'egli  I'avca  fiitto*  Simone,  non 
sappirndo  pigUare  consi|[lio.  si  dolse  con  Gianni 
Sticchi  et  chiesegli  conaiglio.  Sapea  Gianitl 
contraflare  ogni  uomo,  et  colla  voce  et  cogU  attl. 
c  tttaaaimamente  measer  Buoio,  eh' era  nao  eofi 
lui,  Disse  a  SiiDooe :  Fa  ventre  uno  aotajo^  el 
di*  che  m^ner  Buoso  voglia  fare  tevtamcnto;  to 
enterr6  net  letto  auo,  et  cacceremo  lui  dirietro,  et 
io  mi  (ascerd  bcne«  e  metteromcni  la  cappellina  sua 
in  capo,  et  far6  il  teataaiento  come  f  u  vorrai ;  tt 
vero  che  io  ne  voglio  guadagnare,  Stmone  fa 
in  Concordia  con  lui;  Gianni  rntra  nel  Ictto^  e 
mostrasi  apprnato,  et  contraffa  la  voce  di  m^met 
Bnoso  che  pares  tutto  lui,  e  comincia  a  tevtare 
ef  dire  1  lo  laacio  soldi  .xx.  all'  opera  dl  lanta 
Reparata,  et  lire  cinque  a*  Frmti  Minon,  et  ooqoe 
a'  Predtcatori,  et  coal  vttao  dttCHbiiaodo  par 
Dio^  ma  pochiwimt  danari.  A  SioKMia  fiova«a  M 
fatto :  £t  laacio,  aoggiunae,  cinquecento  ftorini  a 
Gianni  Sticchi.  Dice  Simone  a  iiifiifir  Boovos 
Questo  non  biaogna  mett^rv  in  leauiiMalo ;  k> 
gliel  darO  come  vol  la»cerrlc.— Sbnofie,  Itaearai 
fare  del  mio  a  mio  senno ;  lo  tl  kscio  al  Woa,  che 
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tu  dei  esser  con  ten  to.  Sim  one  per  paurm  st  stava 
chcto.  Quest!  sc^c  :  Et  lascio  a  Gianni  Sticchi 
la  mula  luia ;  che  avea  messer  Buoso  la  migliore 
mula  di  Toscana,  Oh^  rocsscr  Buoso,  dicea  Simone, 
di  cotesta  mula  si  ctira  cgli  poco  et  poco  1*  avea 
cara ;  io  so  ci6  che  Gianni  Sticchi  vuolc  meglto  di 
te.  Simone  si  comincia  adirare  et  a  consumarsi ; 
ma  per  paura  st  stax'a.  Gianni  Sticchi  segne  :  £t 
lascio  a  Gianni  Sticchi  fiorini  cento^  che  io  debbo 
avere  da  talc  mio  vtcino ;  et  nel  rimanente  lascio 
Simone  mia  reda  universale  con  questa  clausula, 
ch*  egit  dove&se  roetterc  ad  esecuzione  ogni  lascio 
fra  quindlci  di*  se  non,  che  tutto  il  reditaggio 
venisse  a'  Frati  Minori  del  convento  di  Santa 
Croce ;  et  fatto  il  testamcnto,  ogni  uomo  si  parti. 
Gianni  esce  del  Ictto,  et  riraettonvi  messer  Buoso, 
et  lievono  il  pianto,  et  dicono  ch'egli  e  morto/ 

Buoso  da  Duera],  a  GhibelUne  of  Cremona, 
where  he  and  the  Marquis  Pallavicino  were 
heads  of  the  party;  he  was  expelled  from 
Cremona  in  1267,  and  in  spite  of  repeated 
attempts  did  not  succeed  in  re-establishing 
himself  there  until  1282.  D.  places  him  in 
Antenora,  the  second  division  of  Cirde  IX  of 
HcUt  among  those  who  were  traitors  to  their 
country,  referring  to  him  as  ^u^/  da  Duera^ 
Inf<  xxxii»  116;  un  altro^  \k  106 ;  quei^  v.  114; 
ei^  V,  115  [Antenora].  While  D.^  with  his 
hand  twisted  in  the  hair  of  Bocca  degli  Abati, 
is  trying  in  vain  to  force  him  to  tell  his  name, 
one  of  the  companions  of  the  tatter  in  the  ice, 
disturbed  by  his  yells,  shouts  to  him  to  know 
what  is  the  matter,  calling  him  by  his  name,  so 
that  D.  learns  what  he  wanted  (Inf,  xxxii.  103- 
II);  Bocc^i,  furious  at  having  his  name  revealed, 
revenges  himself  by  revealing  to  D.  the  identity 
of  his  companion,  explamiug  that  it  is  Buoso  of 
Duera»  who  is  there  bewailing  the  money  of  the 
French  \7nK  112-iy). 

When  Charles  of  Anjou  entered  Italy  in  1265 
on  his  way  to  encounter  Manfred  and  take 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
French  troops  under  Guy  de  Montfort,  accom- 
panied by  Charles*  wife,  Beatrice  of  Provence, 
advanced  through  Lombardy,  and  made  their 
way  into  Parma,  unmolested  by  the  force  of 
Cremonese  and  other  Ghibellines  of  Lombardy, 
with  which  the  Marquis  Pallavicino  bad  been 
ordered  by  Manfred  to  block  their  passage. 
This  neglect  of  Manfred* s  instructions  w^as  due 
to  some  act  of  treachery,  not  clearly  specified, 


on  the  part  of  the  Cremonese  leader,  Buoso  da 
Duera,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  bribed 
by  the  French — by  Charles*  wife,  according  to 
Benvenuto  (* Uxor  Caiob  veniens  cum  Guidone 
de  Monforte  portabat  secum  magnam  pecii- 
niam,  cum  qua  venenavit  avaram  mentcm 
Bosii/)  In  revenge  for  this  treachery  the 
whole  of  the  Duera  line  in  Cremona  was  ex- 
terminated by  the  Cremonese.  Villani  says : — 
*11  contc  Guido  di  Monforte  colla  cavaleria  che 
1  conte  Carlo  gli  lascid  a  guidare,  e  colla  contessa 
moghe  del  detto  Carlo^  c  co'  suoi  cavalien,  si 
parti rono  di  Francia  del  tnesc  di  Giugno  de!  detto 
anno  1265)  . . .  c  coll'  aiuto  de*  Milancsi,  si  misono 
a  passare  la  Lonihardia  tutti  in  araie,  e  cavaJcanda 
schtcrati,  e  con  molto  aifanno  di  Piemonte  infi^no 
a  Panna^,  perocche  1  marchese  Pallavicino  panente 
di  Manfredi,  colla  forza  de*  Chcrnionesi  e  ddl* 
altre  citta  ghibelline  di  Lombardia  ch' erano  in 
lega  con  Manfrcdi^  era  a  guardarc  i  passi  con  pib 
di  tremila  cavalieri,  che  Tedeschi  c  che  Lombardi ; 
alia  fine  come  piacquc  a  Dio  .  .  .  i  Francescbi 
passarono  san^a  contasto  di  battaglia,  e  amvarono 
alia  citta  di  Parma.  Bene  si  disse  che  uno  messer 
Buoso  della  casa  di  que'  da  Duera  di  Chcrmona, 
per  danari  ch'ebbe  da'  Franceschi,  misc  consiglio 
per  ttiodo,  che  Toste  di  Manfredi  non  fosse  al  con- 
tasto al  passo,  com'  erano  ordinati,  onde  poi  il 
popoio  di  Cbermona  a  furore  distnissono  il  detto 
legnaggio  di  qucgli  da  Duera.*    (vii  4.) 

Sismondi  thinks  it  doubtful,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  whether  Buoso  was  actually  guilty  of 
the  treacher>'  imputed  to  him  by  D.  it  appears 
that  he  was  stationed  to  ^ard  the  passage  of 
the  Oglio,  but  owing  to  the  advance  of  Obizzo 
da  Este  with  a  strong  force  to  the  support  of 
the  French,  abandoned  his  position  and  took 
shelter  in  Cremona.  The  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  being  thus  in  the  hands  of  their  allies, 
Charles'  troops  were  able  to  effect  their  crossing 
without  difficulty.  Buoso's  failure  to  oppose 
their  passage,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he 
was  notoriously  avaricious,  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  suggestion  that  he  had  been  bribed  by 
the  French  to  retire. 

Biirgiim  S.  Felicis,  Borgo  San  Felice, 
quarter  of  Bologna;  its  dialect  different  from 
that  of  the  Strada  Maggiore  in  the  same  city, 


V.  E,  i.  9* 
Buzzola. 


[BologBesL] 
[Bucciola.] 


c 


Caccia  d' Asciano^  Caccia  dei  Cacciaconti, 
whose  family  was  a  bninch  of  the  Scialenghi, 
a  member  of  the  *  Spendthrift  Brigade*  of  Siena ; 
mentioned  by  Capocchio  (in  Bolgia  10  of  Circle 
Vni  of  Hell)  among  other  Sienese  spendthrifts 
as  having  recklessly  squandered  his  means,  Inf. 


xxix.  131.  [Asoiano  V  Brigata  SpetLdereocia ; 

Capoochlo.] 

Cacciagiiida,  the  great-great*grandfather 
of  D.,  of  whose  Hfe  nothing  is  known  beyond 
what  D.  himseif  tells  us;  viz.  that  he  was  bom 
in  Florence  (Par.  xv.  130*3)  in  the  Sesto  di 


[106] 


Cacciaguida 


CaccianimicOi  Venedioo 


Potia  $an  Picro  (Par*  xvi*  40-a)  about  the  year 

1090  <TT'.  34-9) ;  that  he  belanged  (possibl)^^  to 

the  Elisci,  one  of  the  old  Florentine  families 

I  which  boasted  Roman  descent  ( Par*  xv.  1 36 ; 

Svi  40) ;  that  he  was  baptized  in  the  Baptistery 

aCSan  Giovanni  in  Florence  (Par.  xv.  154-5) ; 

^tlittt  be  bad  two  brothers,  Moronto  and  Ehseo 

(v.  136) ;  that  his  wife  came  from  the  valley  of 

the  Po,  and  that  from  her,  through  his  son,  D, 

got  his  surname  of  Alighieri  {in'.  91-41  J 37^) » 

that  he  followed  the  Emperor  Conrad  111  on 

I  the  Second  Crusade,  and  was  knighted  by  him 

l(i^*  lS{h44) ;  and  finally  that  he  fell  lighting 

I  against  the  infidel  about  the  year  1147  {in/, 

\  145-^^     His  existence  is  attested  by  the  mcn- 

tiom  of  his  name  in  a  document  (still  preserved 

in  Florence),  dated  Dec.  9,  1169,  in  which  his 

two  sons  (*  Prcitenittus  et  Alaghieri  fratres,  filii 

©lim  Cacciaguide  *)  bind  themselves  to  remove 

a  fig-tree  which  was  growing  against  the  wall 

cf  the  Church  of  San  Martino.     (See  Fnillani 

e    Gargani,   Dii/a    Casa    di  Danti^   p,   29.) 

[Tmbli»  xxii.] 

D,  places  Ciicdaguida  tn  the  Heaven  of  Mars 

aanong  those  who  fought  for  the  faith  {Spirit i 

MUii^mii\  Par.  xv.  135;  his  spirit  is  spoken 

of  as  tfjr/ri?,  v,  ao ;  gtm$Ha^  v.  22 ;  lume^  ^inK  31, 

53 ;  spirta^  v.  58 ;  iu£(^  Par.  xvi.  30 ;  xvii.  28, 

lit  ;  tania  lamp^  Par  xvii.  5;  anima  mntOj 

r.  101;    tpecchw  btatoy  Par.  xviii.  2;  fulgor 

9mU^^  V,  25 ;    a,  r.  2^ ;   a/m^i,  v.  50 ;   he  is 

Addmsed  by  D.  as  jnvi*  tt*pasio^  Par.  xv,  $5 ; 

9$i^  Par.  xvt.  16,  17,  iS;  ftuirt  mi<>.  Par*  xvi, 

J 1$ ;  xvii,  106  ;  cara  mia  primtMia,  Par.  xvi.  22 ; 

li^nt  ptHa  mia^  Par.  xvii.  13;  and  referred  to 

1^7  bisi  as  amor paltrno^  Par.  xvii.  35 ;  il  mio 

121 ;    he  addresses   D.  as  sanguis 

\tmeu$yl^^x.  xv.  28 ;  figUo,  Par.  xv.  52  ;  xvii>  94  ; 

4a  miat  Par.  xv.  8^,  speaking  of  himself  as 

I  hta  rtuiiKt^  V.  89 ;  and  refers  to  him  as  //  mio 

I  M^me,  Par*  xv.  48, 

Among  the  spirits  in  the  Heaven  of  Mars 
ane  (tbaf  of  Cacciaguida f  makes  itself  known 
to  D«  as  an  ancestor  of  his  (Par  xv.  19-90) ; 
after  refefriog  to  his  son  AiighierOt  through 
D.  got  his  surname^  and  begging  )y.'^ 
for  him  (vt^  91-6),  C.  pronounces  a 
'"itilogy  on  the  virtues  of  the  old  citiiens  of  the 
Flomiixof  his  day  {w.  97-*!  29) ;  he  then  gives 
Us  ol  bis  own  life  from  his  birth  in  Florence 
t  death  in  the  Holy  Land  (f^^  130-48)  {sti 
f);  alter  a  reference  to  the  date  of  his 
d  to  ibc  situation  of  the  house  in  which 
WIS  bora  (Par,  xvi.  34-45)  M^^  Uiow)^ 
again  discourses  on  the  former  state  of 
J  mentioning  the  names  uf  some  forty 
(i^*  46-154);  lhen»  in  repJy  to  U/s 
11  aa  to  his  own  future,  he  turetells  hit 
(Par.  x\'is4  46-60) »  and  his  association  at 
with  the  exiled  Bianchi  and  GI)ibeUines» 
i  bis  tobicqotiit  withdrawal  from  them  {w, 
^#l*-9),  md  rmge  with  one  of  the  ScaJigers 
Iw.  7»'99);  and  lastly,  having  pointed  out 


the  souls  of  other  warriors  who  are  there  with 
him,  he  leaves  D.  and  returns  to  his  station 
(Par.  xviii.  28-51)  [AUghtert:  Curnido' : 
liombardo :  Marta,  Cielo  dij. 

There  is  considerable  differcnGc  of  opinion  as 
to  the  precise  d«lc  of  Caccia^iida's  birth*  the 
indications  given  by  D.  (Pan  xvi.  34-0^  being 
variously  interpreted.  Cacciaguida  says  that  from 
the  Incarnation  of  Christ  down  to  the  day  of  his 
own  btrtb  the  planet  Mars  had  returned  to  the 
sign  Leo  580  times  (or  553  times*  according  as 
trtttii*  or  twt  be  read  in  v.  38),  i*  c.  had  made  thai 
number  of  revolutions  in  its  orbits  The  questioBa 
involved  arc  twofold— (<t)  as  to  the  reading,  irmim 
or  tft ;  (6)  as  to  whether  the  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  Hars  is  to  be  estimated  at  about  two  years, 
as  given  by  Brunetto  Latino  (TVvJor,  {«  tti  and 
implied  by  D.  in  the  Cot^mmo  (il  15"*^  or  at  the 
correct  pcnod,  as  given  by  Alfrmganus.  of  687  dajrs 
approximately  (actually,  according  to  Wttte,  686 
days,  aa  hrs.,  34  min,).  H  we  read  Irmta  (with 
the  majority)  and  take  the  period  of  Mars  at  the 
estimate  of  Alfraganus.  wc  get  fduc  regard  being 
bad  to  leap-yean)  the  year  1091  as  the  date  of 
Cacciaguida*a  birth.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  we 
read  trt^  and  put  the  period  of  Mars  at  two  years, 
wc  get  the  year  1106.  In  the  fonncr  case 
Cacciag^iida  would  have  been  56,  in  the  latter  41, 
at  the  time  when  he  joined  Conrad  III  on  the 
Second  Crusade  (1147^  and  met  his  death  (Par. 
XV.  t39-48>.  Several  of  the  old  commentators 
(Anontmo  Fiorcntino,  Buti,  I^ndino,  &*c.),  reading 
irtHta  and  computing  the  period  of  Mars  at  two 
yeam,  bring  the  date  of  Cacctagutda's  birth  to 
1 160,  t.e,  thirteen  years  after  his  death  1  while 
Bcnvcnuto,  who  avoids  this  error,  bring*  it  to 
1054,  which  on  his  own  showing  (since  he  gives 
1154  as  the  date  of  the  Crusade)  would  make 
Cacciaguida  a  Crusader  at  Uie  age  of  100  \ 

Cacciaguida  indicates  (Par.  xvi.  40^a)  the 
situation  of  the  house  in  which  he  and  \i\% 
ancestors  lived  in  Florence,  as  being  *  in  the  place 
where  the  last  scxury  is  first  attained  by  him 
who  runs  in  the  yearly  home-race/  i  r  '-*  *^"- 
t»oundary  of  the  district  known  later  a^ 
di  Porta  san  PSero.  The  house  of  the  FLI 
fv.  1 1 )  stood  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the 
Mercato  Ve<v*hio  and  the  Corso.  appairntly  just 
at  the  atu  I  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  present 

Via  de'  :-  itn  intcrsectioti  with  the  Via 

de'  CalzaiQi)  sr-r  riaikl^lhea*  plsQ  of  oM  Florcnoeit 
and  that  of  Bodera  floranoa  ia  Batdator^i  Hm 
ltmh\  The  Scato  dt  Pi»rta  san  Fiero  aopcttra,  m 
Witte  observea,  to  have  t>een  tiie  tasft  of  the  city 
divisions  to  be  traversed  by  the  cumpetitora  in  the 
'  annual  gioco,*  who  entered  the  city  pfohably  at 
the  Porta  san  Pancraiio,  dose  to  where  the 
Palaxio  Stroui  now  stands,  crossed  the  Meroito 
Vecchio,  and  finished  in  the  Corao  which  waa 
thence  so  called     [Fior«nsa.| 

Caccianifflico,  Venedico^  VenetiooCacda- 
nemid  dell*  Orso,  of  Boloffiia,  aon  of  Alberto 
de'  Cacdanemidf  who  waa  oead  of  the  GercoMi 
fir  Giieif  party  of  Bologna^ from  1260  till  1^97. 
Vetietico  was  a  man  c»  violent  temperament, 
as  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  1268,  at  his 
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father's  instigatton,  he  murdered  his  cousin 
Guido  Paltena,  and  in  12S6  he  was  accused  of 
having  harboured  a  malefaaor  in  his  house  at 
Bologna ;  he  was  at  various  times  Podestk  of 
Pistoja,  Modena,  Imola,  and  Milan  (in  1286), 
and  was,  with  his  father^  an  active  opponent  of 
the  Lambertazil  or  Ghibelhne  party  of  Bologna. 
He  was  a  staunch  ally  of  the  Marquis  of  Este, 
and  his  support  of  the  policy  of  the  latter  with 
r^ard  to  Bologna  appears  to  have  led  to  his 
expulsion  from  his  native  city  in  1289.  He 
had  two  sons,  one  of  whom*  Lambertino, 
married  in  1305  Costanza  of  Este,  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  Azio  VII L  (See  Gonadini,  Le 
T&rri gentilizU  di  Bologna,  pp.  2i2fr) 

D.,  who  appears  to  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  C,  places  him  among  the 
Pajidars  and  Seducers  in  Bolgia  l  of  Circle  VI 11 
of  Heil  (Malcbolgef,  Inf.  xviii.  50;  uno  {pecca- 
iere)^  %k  40  ;  losiui^  v.  42  ;  quel frustatOy  v.  46  ; 
egli^  V.  52 ;  //,  IK  64 ;  ruffian^  v,  66  [Seduttori] ; 
as  D.  passes  through  the  Bolgia  he  catches 
sight  of  a  farm  (that  of  Caccianimico)  which 
is  familiar  to  him  (Inf.  xviii.  40-2);  with 
Virgil's  consent  he  stops  to  look  more  closely 
at  him  {xw,  43-5 ) ;  C.  thereupon  tries  to  conceal 
his  identity  by  holding  his  face  down,  but  D, 
recognizes  him,  and  addressing  him  by  name, 
asks  what  brought  him  there  \w^  46-51);  C. 
unwillingly  rephcs  that  it  was  he  who  brought 
Ghisolabella  to  do  the  will  of  the  Marquis 
i^n).  52-7) ;  he  then  tells  D.  that  he  is  by  no 
means  the  only  Bolognese  in  that  part  of  Hell, 
for  there  are  as  many  pandars  from  Bologna 
there  with  him  as  would  equal  the  whole 
existing  population  of  the  city  {%fv,  58-61) ;  he 
adds  that  avarice  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all 
{znK  62-3};  at  this  point  a  demon  comes  up 
and  slashes  him,  teUing  him  to  get  on,  as  there 
are  no  women  for  hire  there  {xnj,  64-6)  [Bolo- 
gzieei:  Ghisolabella], 

The  Ghisolabella  mentioned  by  Caccianimico 
as  having  been  handed  over  by  him  to  the  evil 
passions  of  the  Marquis  of  Este  was  his  own 
sister,  who  in  or  before  1270  was  married  to 
Niccolb  da  Fontana  of  Ferrara,  The  Marquis 
in  question  is  said  by  Lana  and  Buti  to  have 
been  Obizzo  11  (1264-1293),  while  Benvenuto 
and  others  say  it  was  his  son,  Azzo  VIII 
(1293-1308);  as  far  as  dates  are  concerned, 
the  former  seems  the  more  likely,  for  the 
incident  probably  took  place  before  Ghisola- 
bella's  marriage,  i.e.  before  the  year  1270. 
Benvenuto,  who  describes  C.  as  *vir  nobilis, 
libenilis,  et  placabilis,  qui  tempore  suo  fuit 
valde  pot  ens  in  Bononia  favore  march  ion  is 
Estensis,*  says  that  he  lent  himself  to  this 
intrigue  in  order  to  further  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Marquis!— 

*  Habuit  unam  sororem  pulcerritnam,  quam  con- 
duxit  ad  servienduni  marchioni  Azoni  de  sua  pulcra 
persona,  ut  fortius  promcrcrctur  gratiam  ejus/ 

He  adds,  however,  that  there  was  more  than 


one  version  of  the  affair  (as  D.  himself  implies, 
Inl  xviii,  57 1— according  to  one,  Ghisolabella 
was  seduced  without  her  brother's  knowledge  ; 
according  to  another,  Azzo  introduced  hin:iself 
in  disguise  into  the  house  of  Caccianimico  and 
having  explained  what  his  errand  was,  suc- 
ceeded in  his  design,  C-  not  being  in  a  position 
to  resist  him. 

The  foiowing  detailed  account,  given  by  the 
Anonimo  Fiorentino,  probably  represents  the 
popular  version  of  the  story  :  — 

*  Fu  costui  messcr  Venedico  de*  Cacciamraid  da 
Bologna ;  e  fu  provigionatouno  tempo  del  marchese 
Axzo  da  Estif  signore  di  Ferrara,  Avca  mcsser 
Venedico  una  sua  sorella,  bellissima  donna,  detta 
madonna  Ghisola,  et  antononnasticei  per  eccellenzia, 
perd  che  avanzava  in  bellezza  tutte  Ic  donne 
botogncsi  a  quello  tempo*  fu  chiamata  U  Ghisola 
bella.  II  marchese  A220,  udendo  parUrc  della 
bellezza  di  costet,  el  avendola  alcuna  volta  veduta 
per  Tami^ta  di  messer  Venedico,  ultimamente, 
sotto  questa  iidaiiza.  ai  parti  da  Ferrara  scono- 
sciuto,  et  una  sera  di  nottc  picchi6  all'  uscio  di 
messer  Venedico  :  messer  Venedico  si  maravigli6, 
et  dissc  clie  la  sua  venuta  non  potea  essere  senza 
gran  fatta  II  Marchese,  sotto  gran  lidaxiza,  et 
perche  conoscea  Tanimo  di  messer  Venedico,  gli 
disse  ch'egU  volca  meglio  alia  sua  sirocchia,  a 
madonna  Ghisola,  che  a  Cutto  il  mondo ;  et  ch* 
egli  sapea  ch'eircnL  in  quella  casa:  et  pertanto, 
dopo  molti  pricghi,  messer  Venedico  consent!  et 
discese  alia  volonti  del  Marchese ;  partissi  della 
casa,  et  lasci6  lui  dcotro ;  onde  il  Marchese,  gionto 
a  costci,  doppo  ale  una  contcsa,  cbbe  a  fare  di  lea.* 

The  commentator  adds  : — 

*  Poi  in  processo  di  tempo  la  novella  si  sparse  : 
et  pcrch6  parea  forte  a  credere  che  messer 
Venedico  avesse  consentito  <|uesto  della  sirocchia^ 
chi  dicea  la  novella  et  appoae\'ala  a  uno,  et  chi 
a  un'  altro ;  di  che  ora  messer  Venedico  chiariscc 
a  Dante,  et  dice  che,  come  che  questa  novella  si 
dica,  io  fui  quelli  che  condussi  costci  a  fare  la 
volonta  del  Marchese.' 

Caco,  Cacus,  son  of  Vulcan,  a  fire-breathing 
monster  who  lived  in  a  cave  on  Mt.  Aventine, 
and  preyed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  district* 
He  stole  from  Hercules,  while  he  was  asleep, 
some  of  the  cattle  which  the  latter  had  taken 
from  Geryon  in  Spain,  and,  to  prevent  their 
being  tracked,  dragged  them  into  his  cave  by 
their  tails ;  but  their  whereabouts  being  dis- 
covered by  their  bellowing  as  the  rest  of  the 
herd  passed  by  the  cave,  Hercules  attacked 
Cacus  and  (according  to  Virgil,  Aen.  viii.  193^ 
267)  strangled  him. 

D.,  who  represents  Cacus  as  a  Centaur* 
places  him  among  the  Robbers  in  Bolgia  7  ot 
Circle  VIII  of  Hell  (Malebolge),  Inf.  xxv.  25  ; 
UH  Ceniauro^  v,  17  ;  «r^//,  v,  20*  ti^  v.  34 
[Irfidii] ;  on  the  disappearance  of  Vanni  Fucci, 
D.  sees  a  Centaur  approach  and  furiously  cry 
out  after  V.F*  (Inf.  xxv.  16-S) ;  the  Centaur's 
back,  from  croup  to  neck,  is  covered  with 
snakes,   while   on   the   nape  of   his   neck    is 
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perched  a  fiery  dragon  {tm.  19^24);  Virgil 
tdls  D.  that  this  is  Caois,  whose  den  was  in 
Mt.  Avcniine,  and  was  often  swamped  in  blood 
It-r.  33-7);  he  then  refers  to  his  theft  of  the 
cattle  from  Hercules,  and  to  his  death  beneath 
the  club  of  the  latter^  and  explains  that  he  is 
not  placed  in  Circle  VII  with  the  other  Centaurs 
because,  unlike  them,  he  employed  fraud  in  his 
theft  itrv.  28-33 »  [Centaiiri], 

%Vith  regard  to  the  mode  of  Cacus*  death  D. 
follows,  not  Virgil,  but  Li\'y :  *  cum  Herculcm 
vadentem  ad  speluncam  Cacus  vi  prohibere 
conjitus  essct,  ictus  clava  morte  oocubuit  *  0. 7). 
His  representation  of  C,  as  a  Centaur  was 
doubtless  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  Virgil's 
description,  from  which  several  details  of  his 
account  are  borrowed  :— 

*liic  ipcfaaiica  fnit,  vaMo  mbmotft  recoMt^ 
tftltniiiliib  Cad  ftudm  qoain  din  tenewc^ 
I  Mil  iiiariiWiiw  mdik:  trnpefqne  rvtseoU 

'  Caade  icfidbal  li«nw&  feribaaooc  adfixa  raperbu 

On  vinun  tri«d  pawjabanl  |MJfida  lAho. 
Mate  Booitro  Vmleaaaa  ent  patrr ;  illiiu  atro* 
Ofa  rottieaa  ignca  ma^na  ae  roi4c  feret»aL* 

fAtm,  viiL  i^^):^) 

CadmOf  Cadmus,  founder  of  Thebes,  son  of 
A^^nor,  King  of  Phoenicia,  and  brother  of 
Kurooa  [Suropa^].  He  married  Harmonia, 
daugnter  of  Mars  and  Venus  [Annonla],  by 
I  wlUMD  he  became  the  father  of  Autono^,  Agav**, 
[  fitmelft,  Ino,  and  Polydorus  [Ino:  Bemeld]^ 
As  a  penalty  for  having  slain  a  dragon  sacred 
to  Mars^  C.  was  transformed  into  a  serpent, 
Harmonia^  at  her  own  request,  sharing  his 
iaie. 

D.  alludes  to  this  transformation,  Inf.  xxv. 
97-S ;  be  refer*  to  Ovid's  account  of  it,  from 
which  several  touches  in  his  own  description 
{t/v,  105-38)  are  borrowed  :— 

[Ctdaua  is  changed  into  a  serpent] 

^Xh  «fpe«^  tn  loofaoi  toKfitvr  atwin : 

IRgi^fa  ta^f^lgji  vartaH  corpan.  K*iii«; 
1«  iv^aaqoe  cmH  pTOMM;  Nwniaitaaqaa  lA  anttfll 
KaaUtiaa  ter«ti  aiaaaatsr  ammiaa  cnua  .  .  . 
L4iig«a  r«pnile 
t»  cat  lia«a  daat,  n«c  vrrba  «t>lrnli 
at ;  qttoCicaqttfr  alit^aoa  parat  edcf«  qocstaa, 

I      IJUanmmf^  ta  answer  to  her  prayer,  shares  his 

Imm^ytMhotf  nM iiw f  aM «■! liaMfqii 
cqIw^  cf  faciaai,  al,  daiA  lotino?'*  Minus  f 


1  ahriii  yijuiakii  e 
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«a*  lupMat  CVMJBSM  ort ; 


JniMioqaie  volamin^  •rrpant/ 


sms  also  to  have  had  in  mind  Ovid*f 
of  the   translormation   by  Ceres  of 
r«  bof  into  a  liiard  :-- 

CaM  Ikialido  niiata  fwtfadls  Diva  fiolmta. 

Cwf  mt  oa  aAcmitf  I  at,  qaa  tnotiQ  brar^l^  gtwifi 

0«r*  t«f1t;  caada  atf  OHiiaiia  atidtu  m 

,  aa  wt  iH«  magtia  aaciiifll, 
f  Wlaor  mouara  kecfta  aat.* 


CaehMii  HiermnAlMt  0^,  UeatJse  On  thf 
Celestial  Hiefnstrchy^  reputed  to  be  the  work  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagitc;  his  doctrine  that 
every  essence  and  virtue  proceeds  from  the 
First  Cause,  and  is  reflected,  as  it  Were,  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  Intelligences,  Kptst* 
X.  21  [Dionialo-].  FraticcUi  quotes  the  follow- 
ing passage :  — 

'  Coticlusum  tgitur  a  nobis,  quomodo  tlU  quidem 
atitiquissimaf  quae  Deo  pracsto,  est  intelHgcntianiia 
distribution  ab  ipsamct  primitus  initiante  iltumiJia- 
tionc  coiisccrata^  immediate  illi  intendeiidoi  aecre^ 
tiori  simul  ct  manifestiori  divint  Principattis  tllu^- 
trationc  purgetur  et  ilium itietur  atque  pcrficiatur/ 

Caeh,  De^,  Aristotle's  treatise  (in  four 
books*  On  thi  fUiWens;  quoted  by  D,  under 
two  titles,  Di  Culo  e  Mtmdif,  Con  v.  ii.  3'^''»  •>, 
4^<,  5*^;  iii.  5**,  9"';  iv.  9-»;  De  Cado  ti 
Munch,  A.  T.  §i  I2*^,  1 3*^ ;  and  De  Cath^ 
Epist.  JL  27 ;  A.  T.  k  2i**»,  h  may  be  noted 
that  U.  appears  at  times  to  be  quoting  rather 
from  the  iXfCtf^/t?*-/ J/i/m/t/of  Albertus  Magnus 
(which  is  a  commentary  on  Aristotle's  treatise) 
than  from  the  De  Ctuh  itself,  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias  (circ,  A.D.  200)  held  that  the  latter 
should  be  entitled  De  Sfumio  rather  than  Dt 
Caeh  \  and  this  was  the  title  apparently  which 
it  bore  in  the  Greek  texts,  tor  St*  Thomas 
Aquinas  says  of  it  '  Apud  Graecos  tntituLitur 
De  Mundti*  The  Arabian  and  Latin  translators 
combined  the  two,  and  called  the  treatise  D§ 
Ciuh  et  Mundo^  under  which  title  it  is  usually 
quoted  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

D.quotes  from  it  Aristotle's  erroneous  opinion 
that  there  were  only  eight  Heavens,  the  eighth 
and  outer  one  being  that  of  the  Fixed  Stars, 
also  that  the  Meavcn  of  the  Sun  was  next  to 
that  of  the  Moon,  Conv.  it  ji'-so  {C<ui.  ii.  lOp 
12) ;  his  observ^ation  of  the  occultation  of  Mars 
by  the  Moon,  Conv.  ii.  i^>-^^  {Cael.  ii.  is) ;  his 
opinion  that  the  Empyrean  is  the  abode  of 
blessed  spirits,  Conv.  li.  4**^^^  (Car/.  1.  3,  9) ; 
that  the  celestial  Intelligences  equal  in  number 
the  celestial  revolutions.  Conv,  n.  5'^i7  {CaeL 
i,  h)\  his  rejection  of  the  Platonic  theory  that 
the  Earth  revolves  on  its  own  axis,  Conv,  iij. 
^6ci-«  {^CaeL  ii.  8,  12^  14);  his  opinion  that  the 
stars  have  no  change  save  that  of  local  motion, 
Conv.  iii.  ^^^^^  iCati,  il  «);  that  the  juris- 
diction of  Nature  has  fixed  limits,  Conv.  iv. 
^a^^  i^Caei,  i.  2,  7»;  that  the  material  of  the 
Heavens  increases  in  perfection  with  its  remote- 
ness from  the  Eanh,  Kpist«  x.  27  [Caei*  i.  2) ; 
that  bodies  are  '  hcaw '  or  *  h^ht '  in  respect  of 
motion,  A.  T.  4  11^**  {CaeL  iv.  I) ;  that  God 
and  Nature  always  work  for  the  best,  A.  T. 
§  I  j»-*t  ^Caei,  I  4) ;  that  to  incpsiiv  tnlo  llie 
reasons  for  God's  laws  is  presiunptuous  and 
foolif^h,  they  being  beyond  our  unclerstandingy 
A.  T.  J  2 j^  (c  ael,  ii.  5 h     lAriatotUe.J 

D.  was  abo  indebted  to  the  De  Caeh  \iu  15) 
for  the  Pythagorean  theory  as  to  the  constitiA- 
tion  of  the  universe,  with  the  central  plaof 
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occupied  by  fire,  round  which  revolve  ihe  Earth 
and  a  *  counter- Earth '  {anikiona),  Conv,  iii* 
525»'4i,     [Antiotona:  Pittagora.] 

Caelo,  De'^],  treatise  of  Albertus  Magnus, 
otherw  ise  known  as  /><f  Ca^h  €t  Mund(U  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  Aristotelian  treatise  of  the 
same  name  ]Cmelo^  D^^] ;  from  here  D.  got 
the  opinions  of  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy  as  to  the 
number  and  order  of  the  several  heavens, 
Conv,  ii.  y'^^-^^  {stcRamum'a^  xxiv,  408-11). 
(Alberto  ^  J 

Cmeio  ct  MundOt  De.     [Caelo^  Be.] 

Caelum  Empyreuin,the  EmpyreanjEpist. 
X.  24,  26,     [Cielo  Empireo.] 

Caelum  Stellattim,  the  Heaven  of  the 

Fixed  Stars,  A.  T.  §  21^.     [Clelo  Stellato.] 

CaesaxV,  Julius  Caesar,  Mon.  ii,  s^^^ ;  Epist. 
vii,  1 ,  4  [Cesare  ^  ] ;  Augustus,  Mon.  ii.  g^^^^^  1 2*^ 
[Augusto-] ;  Tiberius,  Mon,  ii.  13^';  Epist.  v. 
10  [Tiberla]. 

Caa&ar-,  appellative  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors;  of  Nero,  Mon.  iii.  15*^-5^  [if erons] ; 
hence  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire;  of  Frederick  11,  V.  E.  i.  la^i;  of 
Henry  Vll,  Epist.  v.  2;  vi.  5,  A«. ;  of  the 
Emperor  in  general,  Mon.  iii,  16*^^;  Epist.  v. 
3»  5i  9;  vii.  I  [Cesar©-]. 

Caesaretis,  pertaming  to  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  imperial,  Epist.  x.  ///. 

Cagioah  Libra  dL     [CmusiBt  De.] 

Cagnano,  small  river  of  Upper  Italy  in 
Venetia,  now  known  as  the  Botteniga,  which 
unites  with  the  Site  at  Treviso;  Cuniiza  (in 
the  Heaven  of  Venus)  alludes  to  Treviso  as 
the  place  drn'^  Sile  e  Ca^an  s^aicompagna^ 
Far.  ix.  49 ;  the  two  rivers  are  mentioned  to- 
gether to  indicate  Treviso,  Conv.  iv.  14*^^"^'', 
[Oherardo  da  Camrotno :  Trevig:!.] 

Cagna220/  Dogface/  one  of  the  ten  demons 
in  Bolgia  S  of  Circle  VHl  of  Hell  (Malebolge^ 
deputed  by  Malacoda  to  escort  D.  and  Vrrgil, 
Inf.  xxt,  119;  xxii,  106;  quel,  v.  120;  when 
Ciampolo  oners  to  summon  some  of  his  fellow 
Barrators  if  the  demons  will  retire  (Inf.  xxii. 
97-105),  C.  suggests  that  it  is  a  trick  of  the 
former  in  order  to  get  away  from  them 
{vtf,  io6-S) ;  persuaded,  however,  by  Alichino 
they  prepare  to  move  off,  C.  being  the  first  to  go 
(w,  119^-20)  [AlioMno:  Ciampolo].  Phila> 
iethes  renders  the  name  *  Reckclschnauier/ 

Caiaphas,  ihe  high-priest,  Mon.  ii.  13^^ 
[CaifkaJ 

CaietanJ,  inhabitants  of  Gaeta ;  their  dialect 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Neapolitans,  V.  E.  i. 
9*9-^.     [Qacta.] 

Caifas},  Caiaphas,  the  high- priest,  placed 
together  with  his  father-in-law  Annas,  among 
the  Hypocrites  in  Bolgia  6  of  Circle  VHl  of 


Hell  (Malebolge),  un  crocifisso  in  terra.  Inf. 
xxiii.  in;  quel  cottfiiio,  v,  115;  ei,  v.  119; 
coiui  cA*era  disieso  in  croce^  v,  125  [Anna*: 
Ipooriti] ;  D.  has  just  begun  to  address  the 
two  Frati  Gaudenti,  Catalan©  and  Loderingo, 
when  suddenly  he  catches  sight  of  a  figure 
crucified  on  the  ground,  which  writhes  and 
sighs  as  he  looks  at  it  (Inf.  xxiii,  109-15); 
Catalano  explains  to  him  that  this  is  Caiaphas, 
who  gave  the  advice  to  the  Pharisees  {John 
xi.  50)  that  it  was  expedient  that  one  man 
should  die  for  the  people  {xnu  114-17);  and 
points  out  that  he  is  so  placed  that  all  the 
other  hypocrites  pass  over  his  prostrate  naked 
body  {yv.  118-20) ;  he  adds  that  his  fatber-in- 
law  Annas,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Council  of 
the  Jews  who  condemned  Christ  are  punished 
there  in  the  same  way  {vv\  121-3) ;  t)*  mean- 
while notices  that  Virgil  is  gazing  in  wonder  at 
the  crucified  figure  (the  significance  of  which 
would,  of  course,  be  unknown  to  him)  (ifV. 
124-6). 

Caiaphas  is  mentioned  with  Pilate  in  con- 
nexion with  the  judgement  of  Christ,  Mon.  ii. 
13^1.     [Pilato.] 

Caina^  name  given  by  D*  to  the  first  of  the 
four  divisions  of  Circle  IX  of  Hell,  where 
Traitors  are  punished,  Inf.  v.  107  (var*  Cain)  \ 
xxxii.  58  [Inferno],  In  this  division,  which  is 
namea  after  Cain,  the  murderer  of  his  brother, 
are  placed  those  who  have  been  traitors  to 
their  own  kindred,  Inf.  xxxii.  16-^  [Tradi- 
tori].  Examples:  Alessandroand  Napoleone 
degli  AJberti  [Alberti] ;  Mordred  [Morda- 
re  tie] ;  Focaccia  dei  Can  cell  ieri  [Fooacoia]  ; 
Sassolo  Mascheroni  [Maaoherom]^  Camiciooe 
dei  Pa22i  (and  Carlino  dei  Pazzi)  [Camicione : 
Carlino], 

CainOi  Cain,  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
the  murderer  of  his  brother  Abel ;  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  old  popular  belief  that 
the  *  man  in  the  Moon '  was  Cain  with  a  bundle 
of  thorns  (probably  with  reference  to  his  un- 
acceptable offering),  Caino  e  ie  spine  (i,  c.  the 
Moon),  Inf.  xx.  126;  the  spots  on  the  Moon 
which  gave  rise  to  this  popular  superstition 
about  Cain,  Par,  ii.  49-51.     [Ijuna.] 

The  following  passage  from  the  Tuscan  ver- 
sion of  the  story  gives  the  Italian  form  of  the 
tradition — Cain  attempts  to  excuse  himself  for 
the  murder  of  Abel : — 

'  Caino  cerc6  di  scusarsi,  ma  allora  Iddto  U 
nspose  :  Abele  sara  con  me  in  Paradise,  e  tu  in 
pena  della  tu*  colpa  sarai  confinato  nclla  lutia,  c 
condaxinato  a  portare  ctcrnamente  addosso  un 
fascio  di  spine*  Appena  dette  qucstc  parole  da 
Dio^  si  Iev6  un  fortissimo  vento  e  trasportO  Caino 
in  corpo  e  anima  nella  luna,  e  d'allora  in  poi  si 
vede  sempre  la  su'  faccia  maledetta,  e  il  fardetlo  dt 
spine  che  e  obbllgato  a  reggere  inslno  alia  fin  del 
motido,  indizio  della  vita  disperata  che  U  tocca 
trascinare/  vSee  St,  Prato,  Caino  #  k  spint 
secondo  Dante  e  la  tradisiont  popolatt ) 
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A  slmiUr  belief  was  ciirrcnt  in  England,  as 
appears  fram  the  TesUtJfuni  of  Crtisdd  (by 
Robert  Henry  son,  formerly  attributed  to 
Chaucer)  in  the  description  of  Lady  Cynthia 
(the  Moon)  :— 

*Hir  i^e  w&t  £Tay,  ftnd  full  of  tpottis  blak ; 
And  (Ml  bir  brr-ivt  ane  rkari  piiimtit  lul  cvin^ 
UnrAiid  Aiif  banch  of  thomw  ou  his  bale, 
Qiillilk  lor  Ilk  thift  inicbt  dim  oa  n«r  ihf^  he^iiu* 

There  are  several  references  to  this  belief  in 
Shakespeare  {lempest^  \u  2\  Mids*  Nights 
Dr^am^  iii.  i  ;  v.  i  )*  According  to  the  oid 
Cennan  popular  taie  the  man  in  the  Moon 
was  set  there  as  a  punishment  for  gathering 
atidcs  on  Sunday. 

Cain  is  introduced  as  an  cxampJe  of  Env7 
ta  Circle  1 1  of  i'urgatory,  where  his  voice  is 
beard  cr>tng  Anciaerammi  quaiutti^ue  m'ap- 
frtmde^  *  Every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay 
IDC*  \Gm,  iv.  14)»  Purg.  xtv»  135-  [In- 
Tldio0i.] 

Some  MSS.  read  Caj/$  or  Coi'ni?  instead  of 
Cmmmf  tnC  v.  107;  the  fc>niicr  seems  pre- 
leflmlile»  if  only  on  the  ground  that  with  Catf$a 
we  ihould  expect  the  article,  as  in  Inf  xxxii, 
58  (cf.  tAnienora^  lnf»  xxxii.  88;  guesia  TO' 
UmU^^  Inf*  xxxiii,  124;  ia  Giudfcc&y  Inf 
GOV*  117),    tSee  Moore,  TtxL  Crit.^  pp.  3S«9 

Caiphas.    [Calaphaa] 

Calabrese,  inhabitant  of  Calabria  (the 
pfiyvince  which  forms  the  *  toe '  of  Italy), 
CaJjibdan ;  //  Caiabr^se  adaU^  i.  c.  the  abbot 
Joachim,  Far.  xii.  140.    [Qioaoohiiajo  ^] 

Calabrip  Calabrians;  distinction  between 
tbeir  dralcci  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Aocona,  V.  E,  t,  io*« 

Calaroga.    [CallAroga.] 

CaiboUf  name  of  an  illustrioos  Guelf  family 
of  FofH ;  mentioned  by  Guido  del  Duca  (in 
Circle   11   of  Purgatory),   Purg.  xiv.  S9;   he 
nslBft  to  two    members  of  this    house.  \\t, 
I  JUaien  da  Calboli,  w.  $9-^  [lUBier^]*  and 
;  Itis  giaodicmt  Fulcieriv  ta.  58-66  [Ftiloiari]. 
'  Tht  cajtJa  of  Calboli,  whence  the  family  dc- 
*f<i>id  their  name,  was  situated  in  the  upper 
rilty  of  tlie  Montone,   near  Kocca  S.  Q^- 
siaoo.   It  was  destroyed  by  Guido  da  Monte- 
Uao  m  1977. 
Calboli,  Fulclerl  da.    [Fuiciert] 
CalboU,  RinieH  da.     [Binier  >  ] 

Cakabfina^  one  of  the  ten  demons  in 
Bolsia/  of  Circle  Vlll  of  Mell  (Malelxilge) 
depttlra  by  Malacoda  to  escort  D,  and  Virgil, 

I  IflJt  asi.  lit;  xxJi,  133.  Furious  at  having 
'  aeil  duptd  bv  Ciampolo,  C.  vents  his  rage  by 

;  ifVQf  at  bit  lellow*demon  Ahchino.  by  whose 
aofioe  the  demons  had  retired,  and  had  thus 
gnrea  Ibeir  victim  the  chance  to  escape  (Inf, 
xaii  i3^-^) «  the  two  giapfiie  tofethar  and 


both  fail  into  the  boiling  pitch  {w.  139-4' K 
whence  they  arc  lished  out  by  four  of  their  com- 
panions (t/2/.  M5~So)<  [Aliohino:  Ciampolo.] 
Philaletbes  renders  the  name  *  Frostctrclcl* 

Calcanta»  Calchas^  son  of  Thcstor,  the 
soothsayer  who  accompanied  the  Greeks  to 
Troy;  D.  associates  him  with  Eurypylus  as 
having  foretold  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  the 
Greek  fleet  from  Aulis,  where  it  was  detained 
by  Artemis*  and  refers  to  Virgil*s  account,  InU 
XX.  1 10-14  [Aulida]  :— 

'Sdwpi^nH  EnfYpylam  9cit4nt«ni  oricuU  ftioelll 
Mittimtu,  i«que  adytl*  hacc  irivli*  ilkta  nppartat: 

Quum  prifnaai  ttiacAi,  nAJt&i.  ^fiiiitit  a*l  ora*; 
Sanguine  qaaerrodi  rcdita^  auimAque  litaiKlam 
An^olica, ;— voi|^  quae  %oi  at  vMiit  ad  aureit 
DbHtipuefT  ainiml,  i;cliduct]tie  per  ima  cucurHt 
Ouia  trrtncirr,  mi  (au  parw»ij  <|«(-in  pa«cat  A^pollo. 
HIc  ttKacua  vatem  roajpto  Calchanta  infonlru 
Protrahit  in  mcdioa  -  qo«e  aiiit  ea  ntimina  divom 
Flsfitat/  {Atn.  n.  i%4*tA^\ 

Virgil,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  circumstance  refcned  lo  by  D., 
who  has  perhaps  here  confused  two  sepiunte 
incidents  [Utiripilo]. 

NaU^—D.  uses  the  form  Ca/omfa  here  tn 
rime  (:  ^anM  :  quanid)  for  CaimnU^  (Sec 
Nannucci,  Teorica  dti  Nomi,  pp.  237-8,) 

CalcidoniO,  native  of  Chalcedon,  a  Greek 
city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Byzantium;  epithet  applied  to  Xeno- 
crates,  Con  v.  iv.  6*^*.     [Senocrate.] 

Caifucd,  ancient  noble  family  at  Florence, 
mentioned  by  Cnr  n  Vn  (in  the  Heaven  nf 
Mars)  as  being  '  \  from  the  Donati, 

who  are  hence  dv7».fi.'iu  as  *  Lo  ceppo  dt  che 
nacqucro  i  Calfucci/  Par.  xvi.  106  |DoflJiti|. 
According  to  Villani  the  CaUucci  (who,  nith 
theUccclJini  and  licllincioni,  the  olber  branches 
of  the  Dona  tip  were  Gucifs)  were  extinct  in 
D/siimc:" 

*  Ncl  quKftiere  di  Porta  sati  Piero  .  .  «  enno  t 
Donatt  owcro  Calfucci,  che  tutti  ftimno  un© 
legnaggio*  ma  i  CalAicci  venooijo  nieno/    ilv.  Ji.) 

The  Ottimo  Comcnto  ssiyt  :— 

*Calfycd,  Donati.  «d  Uccellim  tur<<3iM  ,\'u\mi 
ceppo:  U  bonati  speii»ero  li  dctti  \m^  '  1*.  ru 
Calfucd*  s)  che  oggi  nuUoi  od  uno  u^!u  ^  dc 
mcntuva,  o  pochisslou.* 

Caliato,  Calixtus  I,  Bishop  of  Rome  (217- 
222)  dunng  the  reigns  of  the  EmiK-rars  Ma- 
crinus  and  Elagabalus.  D.  follows  the  tradition 
that  he  waa  martyred,  and  includes  him» 
together  with  Sixtus  f>  Pius  1,  and  Urban  I» 
amtrnw  those  of  his  immcdiatt  suoocssors  men- 
tionccT  by  St.  Peter  lin  the  Heaven  of  Fixed 
Star^)  as  having,  like  hims(*If ,  shed  their  blood 
for  the  Church,  Par.  xxvii.  44. 

Cattaroga*  the  ancient  Calagurris  (famoui 
as  the  birthplace  of  Quintilian  and  Prudemius), 
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now  Calahorra,  city  in  Old  Caslilc,  between 
Logrono  and  Tudela,  two  miles  from  the  Ebro ; 
mentioned  by  St.  Bonaventura  (in  the  Hea%'en 
of  the  Sun)  as  the  birthplace  of  St.  Dominic, 
whence  he  calls  it  la  fortunnia  Callaroga^ 
Par.  xiL  52;  he  describes  it  as  being  in  the 
kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon,  a  country  not 
far  from  the  Atlantic,  w,  49-54.  [Atlftntico : 
CaetlgUa,] 

CalHop^^  Calliope,  Muse  of  Epic  Poetry ; 
invoked  by  D.  at  the  commencement  of  tie 
Pur^aiorio^  Purg.  i.  9.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Inferno  he  invoked  the  Muses  in  general 
(Inf*  ii.  7) ;  at  the  commenecment  of  the  Para* 
diso  he  invokes  Apollo  (Par*  i.  13)  [Famaao], 
and  claims  to  be  under  the  inspiration  of 
Minerva  and  the  nine  Muses  as  well  (Par. 
ii,  8-9).     [Muse.] 

A^(7^^.  -  For  the  accent  CaUiopk  (some  read 
Calliopta)  compare  Climeni  iPar.  xvii.  i)» 
EMfwi  (Purg.  xxviii,  131;  xxxiii.  127),  Gelbo^ 
(Purg.  xii.  41),  Giosu^  (Purg.  xx.  ill  ;  Par.  ix. 
135;  xviii.  1%),  Leii  (Inf.  xiv.  ijl,  136;  Puxg. 
xxvi,  108  ;  &C.),  J/^/>^(Int  iv.  57  ;  Purg.  xxxii. 
80 ;  &c),  AW  jlnf,  iv.  56  ;  Par,  xii.  17),  Semtli 
(Inf.  XXX.  2 ;  Par.  xxi.  6). 

Calliopea.    [CalIiop§.] 

Calliopeus,  of  Calliope ;  C  sermo^  a  po- 
etical composition  in  a  lofty  style,  Epist<  iv.  2» 

Cailisto]^  the  nymph  Callisio,  otherwise 
known  as  Helicei  the  mother  of  Bo5tes ;  she 
was  transformed  into  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear,  her  son  becoming  the  Little  Bear, 
Purg,    XXV,    131  ;    Par.    xxxi.    32*      [Boote : 

Calpe],  Mt,  Calpe,  the  modem  Gibraltar  \ 
alluded  to  by  Uiysses  (in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle 
VI  i  I  of  Hell)  as  one  of  the  *  Columns  of 
Hercules,'  Jnf.  xxvi,  108.  [Colonne  di  Eroole.] 

Camaldoli]p  monaster}^  perched  high  among 
the  mountains,  in  a  thick  pine  forest,  in  the 
Casentino,  about  30  miles  from  Florence, 
founded  in  1012  by  St.  Komualdus  for  his 
Order  of  Reformed  Benedictines.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  said  to  be  Campus  Maldoii, 
from  a  certain  Count  Maldolus,  who  presented 
the  site  to  St.  Komualdus.  It  is  alluded  to  by 
Buonconte  da  Montefeltro  (in  Antepurgatory) 
as  PErmo^  Purg*  v.  96.  [ErmOj  I*':  Ro* 
moaldo.] 

Camidon  de'  Pazzi,  Alberto  (or  Uberto) 
Camicione,  one  of  the  Paizi  of  Valdarno,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  save  that  he  treacher- 
ously killed  his  kinsman  Ubertino,  [Fassi.] 

Benvenulo  says  :^ 

*  Iste  fuit  quid  am  miles  de  Pazzis  nobilibus  de 
Valle  Arni,  vocatus  dominus  Ubertus  Camibonus, 
qui  occidit  proditorie  dominum  Ubertinuin  con- 
saii^ineum  suum/ 

[1 


The  Anonimo  Fiorentino : — 

*  Questo  Camiscione  fu  dc*  Pazzi  di  Valdarno  ; 
et  andando  un  di  a  diletto  mcsser  Ubertino  de* 
Pazzi  cd  egUy  perocche  avevono  certe  forteize 
comuni  come  consortia  Camiscione  pensa  di 
pigliarle  per  5^,  morto  messcr  Ubertino :  cosl 
cavalcando  gli  corse  addosso  con  uno  cottellOi  cl 
dicgli  piu  colpif  et  inalmetite  I'liccise.' 

D.  places  C.  in  Caina^  the  first  division  of 

Circle  IX  of  Hell,  among  those  who  Have  been 
traitors  to  their  own  kindred,  Inf.  xxxii.  68  ; 
UH^  V.  52  [Calna] ;  be  is  described  as  having 
lost  both  his  ears  through  the  cold  of  the  ice 
in  which  he  is  placed  {w.  52-3) ;  he  addresses 
D.,  and  after  naming  several  of  those  who  are 
with  him^  tells  his  own  name,  adding  that  he 
awaits  the  arrival  of  his  kinsman  Carlino  dc' 
Paizi^  the  heinousness  of  whose  crime  "mW 
make  his  own  appear  trivial  in  comparison 
(7^^  54-69)  [Carlmo  de'  Fazsi]. 

Camilla*     [Cammilla.] 

Camillo^  M.  Furius  Camillus,  one  of  the 
great  heroes  of  the  Roman  republic  ;  he  was 
six  times  consular  tribune  and  five  times 
dictator.  During  his  first  dictatorship  (396) 
he  gained  an  important  victor>*  over  the  Falis- 
cans  and  Udenates,  took  Veii,  and  entered 
Rome  in  triumph.  Five  years  later  (59i)» 
however,  he  was  accused  of  having  made  an 
unfair  distribution  of  the  plunder  from  V^eii, 
and  went  into  voluntaiy  exile  at  Ardea ;  but 
in  the  next  year  (3 90),  the  Gauls  having  taken 
Rome  and  besieged  the  Capitol,  the  Romans 
recalled  C,  who  having  been  made  dictator 
in  his  absence,  hastily  collected  an  army, 
attacked  the  Gauls,  and  completely  defeated 
them.     He  died  of  the  f>estilence  in  365. 

The  story  of  CV's  liberation  of  Rome  from 
the  Gauls,  and  his  voluntary  return  into  exile 
after  bis  victory,  is  referred  to.  Conv,  iv. 
5134-9  J  and  given  on  the  authority  of  Livy 
tv,  46)  and  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  825),  Hon,  ii. 
3 100-11^    [Bremio:  Chtm^.] 

CamiUus,    [CamUlo.] 
CamJno.    [Cammino.] 

Cam  mi  11a,  Camilla^  daughter  of  King  Me* 
tabus  of  the  Volscian  town  of  Privemum  ; 
she  assisted  Tumus^  King  of  the  Rutulians, 
against  Aeneas,  and  after  slaying  a  number  of 
the  Trojans,  was  at  length  killed  by  Axuns 
(Aen.  xi.  768-831). 

D,  mentions  her,  with  Tumus,  Nisus,  and 
Euryalus,  as  having  died  for  Italy,  Inf.  i.  107  ; 
and  places  her  in  Limbo,  among  the  heroes  of 
antiquity^  in  company  with  Penthesilea  {Atn* 
xi.  663),  Latinus,  and  Livinia,  Inf.  iv.  124-6* 
[Limbo,] 

Cam  mi  no,  Gherardo  da,  gentleman  of 

Treviso,  of  \^  hich  he  was  lord,  under  the  title 

of  Captain-Generalj  from  1283  until  his  death 

in  1306,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
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Oampagnatico 


RiccAfdo  (Par.  ix*  50-1) ;  he  is  mentioned  by 
Marco  Lombardo  (in  Circle  III  of  Purgatory), 
who.  in  speaking  of  the  degenerate  state  into 
which  Lombardy  had  fallen  after  the  wars 
between  Frederick  II  and  the  Church,  says 
that  there  yet  survive  three  old  men  whose 
li\'CS  are  a  reproach  to  the  younger  generation, 
vii.  Currado  da  Palazzo,  Guido  da  Castello, 
and'il  huon  Gbcrardo/  Purg,  xvi.  121-6;  D. 
theo  asks  of  what  Gheraido  Marco  is  speaking 
(w,  133-5);  whereupon  Marco  expresses 
ftstoaishment  that  D.  should  never  have  heard 
of  G*,  whose  name  must  have  been  well  known 
throughout  Tuscany  (fV,  136-8),  and  adds 
that  he  knows  him  by  no  other  name  than 
that  of  *il  boon  Gherardo/  unless  it  be  as  the 
father  of  Gaia  (whose  reputation  was  just  the 
opposite  of  that  of  her  father)  (in/,  139-40). 
[Federioo^:  Oaia.] 

In  his  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  nobility 
in  the  Ctmxnvio  D.  singles  out  Gherardo  as  an 
illustrious  instance  of  true  nobility : — 

*Pogntaroo  chc  Gherardo  da  Caminino  fosse 
sUlto  ncpote  del  piii  vile  villano  che  mai  t>eveMe 
del  Sile  o  dd  Cagnano^  e  la  obbtivionc  ancora  non 
Coaae  del  suo  avolo  venuta :  chi  sara  oso  di  dire 
dhe  Gherardo  da  Cammino  foMc  vile  uomo  ?  e  chi 
AOn  i^rlcra  mcco,  dicendo  quello  esse  re  state 
HOImIc  I  Ccrto  nuUoi  quanto  vuolc  sia  presuntuoso. 
p€roc«h^  «gli  fit,  e  fia  scmpne  la  sua  memoria. 

That  Gherardo*s  name  was  familiar  in  Tus- 
auiy  is  evident  from  the  fact,  pointed  out  by 
I>d  Lungo,  that  he  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
Cmi&  NovilU  AnSichf  (Nov,  xv.  ed  Uor* 
Khini)  as  having  shortly  before  his  death 
(Which  occurred  *dopo  vent  id uc  anni  di  gius- 
ti»imo  go\'emo'  on  March  26,  1306)  lent  to 
Cono  Donatio  who  was  later  on  (in  1308) 
Podeft^  of  Treviso,  a  sum  of  *  quattro  mila  lib. 
Mr  ttitito  allm  sua  gueira/  The  Ottimo 
fcoBicato  retnarks  that  G.  '  si  dilett6  non  in 
Oil  QUI  ill  tutte  coie  di  valore/  and  Ben> 
¥€0010  w^f%  of  htm ; — 

*  Isle  fuit  tiQbilis  intlcs  de  TArvisia^  de  nobttiasima 

iUorum   de  Cainino,  qui   Mcpc   habventnt 
Olius    civitatb.     11  ic    fuit   vir    totus 

■a^  hiuiianua,  curialis,  tibcralis,  et  amicus 
bottoniai :  idco  antonotnasticc  dictua  est  bonus.' 

According  to  Phibdethes,  Gherardo  was  so 
hlfhlv  respected  that  in  1294  two  brothers  of 
llie  House  of  Lstc  sought  knighthood  at  his 
baiicls^ 

Of  the  Cammtno  Dunily  Baroui  (in  DamU 
m  U  tm^  Set&ifi^  ppw  ^3-4)  says : — 

*Ermiio  i  da  Camino  una  delle  piO  r>utrnt|  fa- 
flrfgbe  dclU  Manra  Tnvigiana,  chc  Avto 

Sialo   il  primitivo   cognomc   di  .1    in 

9  da  CUmiino,  per  un  caitctio  di  quc&t4>  nome 
Ubricare  6m  Guecetlc  Motitanara  ncl  1069 ; 
msm$ihuat^\>'  'urau 
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sampiero  (u  1]  pid  itlustre  peraonaggio  delta  sua 
slirpe.  * . .  £  agevolc  il  retincre  che  Dante  lo  abbia 
eonosduto  di  persona,  tan  to  piu  che  Gherardo  fu 
protcttorc  dei  ietlcrati  e  dci  poeti.* 

Cammino,  Riccardo  da],  son  of  Ghe- 
rardo da  Cammino  (the  preceding),  whom  he 
succeeded  in  the  lordship  of  Treviso  in  1306; 
he  married  Giovanna,  daughter  of  Nino  Vis- 
conti  of  Pisa,  and  was  (according  to  the  most 
trustworthy  accounts)  murdered  in  1311  by 
a  half-witted  servitor,  while  playing  at  chess 
in  his  own  palace  with  Alteniero  degli  Axzoni^ 
who  had  planned  the  assassination  in  order 
lo  avenge  the  honour  of  his  wife  whom  Ric- 
cardo had  seduced  [Oiovanna  - :  Table  zzx], 
Barozzi  (in  DanU  €  il  iuo  Sicolo^  p.  805) 
says  :^ 

'  A  Gherardo  successe  nel  govemo  di  Treviso  il 
di  lui  Uglio  pnmogenito  Riccardo,  che  per  la  sua 
superbta  ed  airogaiua  veonc  in  odio  ai  THvigiani. 
Fu  in  allora  che  AJtinieri  degh  Azxoni,  uno  dei 
priocipalt  dclla  citta,  tnosso  dal  de^siderio  di  re< 
slituirc  la  libcrti  alia  patria,  e  forse  aache  da 
^rticolari  moiivi  di  vendetta,  unitosi  col  conte 
Kambaldo  di  CoUalto,  con  Guido  Teropesta,  con 
Pietro  Bonaparte  e  con  Tolberto  CaJza,  dclibcrd 
di  ammaxzare  Riccardo.  Ncl  gforno  cinque  di 
aprile  del  131a  aientre  questi  giuocava  agli  scacchi, 
un  sicario  compro  dallo  Auoni  gli  si  accosts 
arditamente  e  lo  percosse  con  un'  arma  Ugliente 
sopra  ii  capo.  L'omicida  fu  tosto  ucciao,  forse  a 
scppellirc  per  sempre  it  nomc  dei  congturaii :  ma 
Riccardo  morendo  M>spctt6  gli  autori  del  colpo  .«. 
AJtiniero  dopo  aver  aiutato  i  Trivigiani  a  acuotere 
il  giogo  di  GueccUo  da  Camino  fnttello  e  succes* 
sore  di  Riccardo  nel  governo  della  citta,  fu  elelto 
podeata  di  Padova  chc  dife»e  eroicainente  conlro 
le  genti  di  Caoe  delta  Scala,  scon Bggcn dote  nel 
19  di  luglio  r;jao.  .  .  ,  Dopo  lunghe  e  fortunoae 
vicende  incontr6  anch*  egU  una  morte  violcnta, 
ucciso  nel  tetto,  su  cui  gtaceva  fcrito,  da  Gugltelmo 
da  Campoaampicro  (a  member  of  the  family  to 
which  Riccardo's  paternal  grandmother  t>eIongcd)/ 

The  Ottimo  Comento  says  that  Riccardo 
was  murdered  with  the  connivance  of  Can 
Grande  della  Scala  (SI  fece  uccidere  messer 
Cane  della  Scala  per  mano  d'uno  villano  col 
trattato  di  certi  gentiluomini  deJ  paese '). 
According  to  Benvenuto  his  death  was  con- 
trived by  his  own  brother  GueceUo,  who  stic- 
ceeded  him  in  the  lordship  of  Treviso, 

Riccardo's  astassinatiun  is  foreshadowed  by 
Citnissa  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus),  who  say» 
of  him  *  Tal  si^noreggia  e  va  coo  la  teata  alia, 
Che  giji  per  lui  carpir  si  fa  U  rmgna.*  Pv.  be 
50^1.     [Cunlasa.] 

Camonica,  Val.    [Valaamonioa.] 

Campagnatico,  village  and  castle,  belong* 
ing  to  the  Ghibellme  Counts  Aldobrandeschi^ 
situated  on  a  hilt  in  the  valley  of  the  Ombraoe, 
not  Car  from  Grosseto  in  the  Sie»eM  Ma- 
remma ;  it  was  in  the  poeaesaion  ef  th«  AJdo- 
brandeschi    from  Cent.  %  until  the  end  of 
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Cent,  xiii,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Sienese. 

Omberto  Aldobrandeschi  (in  Circle  I  of 
Purgatory)  refers  to  it  as  the  place  where  he 
was  murdered  (in  1259)  by  the  Sienese,  Purg. 
xi.  65-6.    [Aldobrandesohi :  Omberto.] 

CampaldinOy  small  plain  in  the  Casentino, 
in  the  Upper  Valdamo,  between  Poppi  and 
Bibbiena,  the  scene  of  the  battle,  fought  June  1 1 , 
1289,  between  the  Florentine  Guelfs  and  the 
Ghibellines  of  Arezzo,  in  which  the  latter  were 
totally  defeated,  Buonconte  da  Montefeltro, 
one  of  their  leaders,  being  slain  on  the  field. 

In  his  interview  with  Buonconte  (in  Ante- 
purgatory)  D.  questions  him  as  to  what  became 
of  his  body,  which  was  never  discovered  on 
the  battle-field  of  Campaldino,  Purg.  v.  91-3. 
[Buonoonte.] 

'Come  piacque  a  Dio  i  Fiorentini  ebbono  la 
vittoria,  e  gli  Aretini  furono  rotti  e  sconfitti,  e 
fiirono  morti  piii  di  millesettecento  tra  a  cavallo 
e  a  pi6,  e  presi  piii  di  duemila.  .  .  .  Intra'  morti 
rimase  messer  Guiglielmino  degli  Ubertini  vescovo 
d'Arezzo,  il  quale  fu  uno  grande  guerriere,  e 
messer  Guiglielmino  de'  Pazzi  di  Valdarno  e'  suoi 
nipoti  .  . .  e  moriwi  Bonconte  figliuolo  del  conte 
Guido  da  Montefeltro,  e  tre  degli  Uberti,  e  uno 
de^li  Abati,  e  piii  altri  usciti  di  Firenze  .  .  .  Alia 
detta  sconfitta  rimasono  molti  capitani  e  valenti 
uomini  di  parte  ghibellina,  e  nemici  del  comune  di 
Firenze,  e  funne  abbattuto  Torgoglio  e  superbia 
non  solamente  degli  Aretini,  ma  di  tutta  parte 
ghibellina  e  d'imperio/   (Villani,  vii.  131.) 

Among  the  leaders  on  the  Guelf  side  were 
Vieri  de*  Cerchi  and  Corso  Donati  (at  that 
time  Podestk  of  Pistoja),  who  were  destined 
later  to  become  the  heads  respectively  of 
the   Bianchi   and   Neri   parties    m    Florence 

[Bianohi].  It  was  lai^ely  owing  to  the  gal- 
antry  of  Corso  that  the  day  was  won  for  the 
Florentines.  In  command  of  the  Aretine 
reserve  was  the  Conte  Guido  Novello,  Podestk 
of  Arezzo,  and  head  of  the  Ghibelline  party, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  running  away. 

This  engagement  was  also  known  as  the 
battle  of  Certomondo,  from  the  name  of  a 
Franciscan  monastery  (founded  by  the  Conti 
Guidi  in  1262)  not  far  from  the  place  where  it 
was  fought : — 

*  Si  schierarono  e  afTrontarono  le  due  osti  .  .  . 
nel  piano  a  pi^  di  Poppi  nella  contrada  detta 
Certomondo,  che  cosi  si  chiama  il  luogo,  e  una 
chiesa  de*  frati  minori  che  v'^  presso,  e  in  uno 
piano  che  si  chiama  Campaldino;  e  ci6  fu  un 
sabato  mattina  a  di  1 1  del  mese  di  Giugno/  (Vill 
vil  131.) 

The  later  biographers  of  D.  assert  that  he 
himself  was  present  at  this  battle,  fighting  on 
the  side  of  the  Guelfs.  The  only  authority  for 
this  statement  is  the  Vita  di  Dante  of  Leonardo 
Bruni,  in  which  he  quotes  a  fragment  of  a 
letter  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  D, 
referring  to  his  experiences  in  the  battle  : — 


'  Dieci  anni  erano  gik  passati  dalla  battaglia  di 
Campaldino,  nella  quale  la  parte  ghibellina  fu 
quasi  al  tutto  morta  e  disfktta ;  dove  mi  trovai  non 
fanciullo  neir  armi,  e  dove  ebbi  temenza  molta,  e 
nella  fine  grandissima  allegrezza  per  U  varii  casi 
di  quella  battaglia.' 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  no  mention 
of  Uie  fact  is  made  by  Villani  (vii.  131),  or 
Dino  Compagni  (i.  10),  or  Benvenuto  da 
Imola,  all  of  whom  give  detailed  accounts  <^ 
the  battle.  It  is  remarkable  also,  as  Bartoii 
points  out  (Lett,  Ital,,  v.  3),  that  in  answer  to  the 
bidding  of  one  of  the  spirits  in  Antepurgatory, 
*  Guarda  se  alcun  di  noi  unque  vedesti '  (Pui^g. 
V.  49),  D.  replies :  *  Perch^  ne*  vostri  visi  guati 
Non  riconosco  alcun  *  [w.  58-9) ;  and  yet 
Buonconte,  whom  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
recognize  if  he  had  been  present  at  the  battle 
of  Campaldino,  was  amongst  those  into  whoae 
faces  he  was  gazing.  Those  who  hold  that 
D.  took  part  in  the  batde  see  a  reference  to  it» 
Inf.  xxii.  4-5. 

Matleo  Palmieri,  in  his  Vita  Civile  (Lib.  iv. 
adjin,)j  relates  a  marvellous  incident  which  is 
alleged  to  have  happened  to  D.  at  Campaldino. 

Campiy  village  in  Tuscany,  on  the  Bisenzio, 
about  nine  miles  N.W.  of  Florence;  mentioned, 
together  with  Certaldo  and  Figline,  by  Caccia- 
guida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars),  who  laments 
that  owing  to  the  immigration  into  Florence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  places  the  character 
of  the  Florentines  had  become  debased,  Par. 
xvi.  49-51. 

Casini  points  out  that  there  is  probably  a 
special  significance  in  D.'s  mention  of  these 
places : — 

'Campi  in  Val  di  Bisenzio,  Certaldo  nelU 
Valdelsa,  Figline  nel  Valdarno  superiore  sono  tre 
borgate  del  territorio  fiorentino,  di  qualche  im- 
portanza  al  tempo  di  Dante,  ma  oscure  nel  ae- 
colo  di  Cacciaguida :  il  che  accresce  il  significato 
dispregiativo  delle  parole  con  le  quali  Taiitico 
cittadino  lamenta  Tinurbarsi  delle  famiglie  conta- 
dine.  N^  la  scelta  di  queste  borgate  &  senza 
ragione  :  poichd  Dante,  scrivendo  questo  verso, 
ricordava  certo  che  da  Figline  erano  venuti  quei 
fratelli  Franzesi,  usurai  c  mali  consiglieri  del  re  di 
Francia,  tomati  in  Firenze  con  Carlo  di  Valois, 
e  quel  Baldo  Fini  dottore  di  legge  che  i  Neri 
mandarono  nel  131 1  a  sommuovere  il  re  di  Franda 
contro  rimperatore  Arrigo  VII :  ricordava  che  da 
Certaldo  era  quel  giudice  Jacopo  d'lldebrandino, 
che  fu  dei  Priori  nel  1^89  e  poi  piii  tardi  uno  dei 
faccendieri  di  parte  Nera,  e  di  quelli  che  ebbero 
voce  d'aver  **distrutto"  Firenze.' 

Campidoglio,  modem  name  of  the  Capitol 
of  Rome ;  applied  by  an  anachronism  by  D.  to 
the  ancient  Capitol,  in  connexion  with  the 
siege  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennns  in  390^ 
Conv.  iv.  s^^'^'    [CapitoUum:  OaUi^.] 

Campo  di  Siena,  the  principal  piazza  in 
Siena,  formerly  known  as  the  Campo  or  the 
Piazza  del    Campo,  now  called    the    Piazza 
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Vitlano  Emanuele  ;  metilioncd  by  Oderisi  (in 
Circle  I  of  Purgatory)  in  connexion  with  Pro- 
veniano  Salvani,  Furg»  xi.  134.  [Frovenoan 
BalTmni:  Bicna.] 

Campo  Piceno,  (appanmtly)  a  plain  in 
Tuscany  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pescia,  be- 
tween Scrmvallc  and  Montecaiini ;  Vanni 
Fucci  (in  Bolgia  7  of  Circle  VIIl  of  Hclll, 
prophesying  the  defeat  of  the  Bianchi  by  Moro- 
elJo  Malaspina  (*  il  vapor  di  Valdimagra '),  says 
the  battle  will  take  place  on  the  *  Picene  plain/ 
Inf.  XXIV.  148* 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  what  particular 
etigagesnent  is  here  referred  to,  as  neither 
Villani  nor  Dino  Compagni  makes  mention  of 
mny  battle  on  the  Campo  Piceno.  The  aJtusion 
b  probably  to  the  siege  and  capture,  in  1303, 
of  the  stronghold  of  Sermvalle  by  the  Floren- 
tine Neri  and  Lucchese,  under  Moroello  Mala- 
spina, in  the  course  of  their  attack  upon  Pistoja* 
fvilUuii,  viii*  %2,)  Some  think  the  reference  is 
to  the  siege  and  final  reduction*  in  1505-6,  of 
FisCoja  itselff  on  which  occasion  also  the 
Florentines  and  Lucchese  were  led  by  Moro- 
ello* Ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Bianchi 
from  Florence  in  ijoi^  Pistoja  had  remained 
the  only  stronghold  in  Tuscany  of  themselves 
lad  the  (ihibellmes  ;  after  its  capture,  April  to, 
1306,  the  fortitications  were  razed,  and  the 
tCTritory  divided  between  Florence  and  Lucca 
(VijJL  vtii.  8a)  [MaUtpina,  MoroeUo]. 

ll  k  not  dear  why  the  Carapo  Piceno,  which 
CvMcstJjr  denotes  a  dblrict  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pbloja,  was  so  called.  It  is  at  some  distance 
^nm  tht  ancknl  Picrntim,  which  was  a  district  on 
1^  Adriatic  coast.  The  wron^ul  apphcation  of 
tbc  name  probably  arose  from  a  mjsundersunding 
«f  a  passage  in  Sallustf  in  whose  account  of  the 
defeat  of  Catiline  it  is  stated,  as  Butler  and  oUicrs 
liave  pointed  otit,  that  when  MetclUis  Cclcfp  who 
was  cvomsandiiig  *in  agro  Piceno/  heard  of 
Catilific^s  move  *\n  agrum  Pistoricnsero,*  he 
by  rapid  marches  in  blocking  the 
k  roatc  (mm  PiAtrU  into  Caul : — 


k  pet   ttir 


ttia|nili  mnaHbim 
V  «ti  pw  trmaii«ca 

AtQ.r    '^ 


tfa  propenr 
.tpaUBde 


aadMi  (lis  eanawfeaaic 

miunL     If  tiar  «b)  iter  eju  et  pait^ 

(Qovit  ac  tub  ijiai*  raifidboa  akni- 

dwnftmwerat  ^Galliun  ptvptfastt,* 

who  eapreisly  refers  to  Salluat  aa  hit 
aalkocl^,  says  tliat  Catiline,  on  tcavinj^  Pieaolct 
'mtM  di  14  vv'  9  ogp  la  crtta  tli  Piatoja  ncl  tti«Hto 
d«Oo  Cmpo  a  Piceno.  ci6  fu  di  sotto  ov*  ^  of  gi  U 
ffwiilln  4k  Pitecdo '  (1.  39)  :  and  later,  that  'alia 
iae  Mt  acpra  battaflia  CatelJina  fu  in  qucUo 
hMDfA  4k  Pmno  aeoamip  e  morto  coa  tuua  sua 
gaift,*  Tie  mnm  emtutkfm  appears  in  the  com- 
MfiiliftOrB  on  D* :  e  i^.  Benvemito  says  i — 

*  FlOTMai  apeetUtw  r<t  A^rr  tpa4  Plit^Huil,  !•  ^sa  «te 
MkvMllaiaaCaiiltna,  at  ^iFt  i[Hi<1  TlallaiHnM  / 
mi  J«lMi  of  SerraTmtIc  :— 

*BaaMi9at  oai  mt  propf  Flatorimn  In  quo  deirictas  fak 
CaaMMM  tmmm  hccims  a  8aUafliio»* 


Can  Grande  della  Scala,  Can  Francesco 
della  Scala,  called  Can  Grande,  third  son  of 
Alberto  della  Scala  (lord  of  Verona,  1277- 
1501),  was  bom  on  March  9,  I39|;  he  married 
Joan,  daughter  of  Conrad  of  Antioch ;  and 
died  at  Treviso,  July  22t  1539.  In  1308  he  was 
associated  with  his  brother  Alboino  tn  the 
lordship  of  Verona,  and  was  made  joint  Vicar 
Imperial  with  him  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VII ; 
on  the  death  of  Alboino  (Oct*  1311 )  he  became 
sole  lord  of  V^erona,  a  position  which  he  main* 
tained  until  his  death. 

Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  fore- 
tells to  D.  that  he  shall  see  Can  Grande  at  the 
court  of  *  il  gran  Lombardo '  (i,  c-,  according  to 
the  most  probable  interpretation,  Bartolommco, 
Cane's  eldest  brother),  Par.  xvii,  70-6 ;  after 
referring  to  the  fact  that  Cane  was  bom  under 
the  influence  of  the  planet  Mars,  which  gave 
promise  of  his  future  warlike  cliaracter  {tn'» 
76-8L  and  stating  that  he  was  at  that  time 
(i.  e.  in  1300,  the  assumed  date  of  the  V^ision) 
unknown,  owing  to  his  being  only  nine  years 
old  (7^.  79-81),  C.  forecasts  his  future  great* 
n ess  and  magnificence,  and  his  signal  services 
to  the  Emperor  Henry  Vll  and  the  t^hibeUinc 
cause,  and  bids  D.  repose  his  hopes  in  him 
(tf.  8a -8) ;  he  then,  in  conclusion,  makes  a 
vague  reference  to  Cane's  future  achievements, 
and  suddenly  breaks  olT(tn'.  89-93).  [Loin* 
bardo* :  6oal«^  Delia:  Table  xxvili] 

Can  drande  is  idcntiiicd  by  many  with  the 

*  Veltro*  of  Inf.  i.  toi  ;  and  the  *Cinquecento 
diece  e  cinque'  of  Purg.  xxxui*  43  [V«Iiro: 
BXV] ;  he  is  mentioned  at  the  dose  of  the 
treatise  D^  Aqua  tt  Ttrta  /which  is  daied 
from  Verona  in  1320,  a  year  before  D/s  deaths 
at  a  time  when  Cane  was  Imperial  Vicar )| 
A.  T.  \  24^. 

Of  Cane's  character  D.  speaks  in  terms  of 
high  praise  in  the  D.  C,  mentioning  his  war- 
like exploits  Cnotabili  ficn  Topere  sue,'  Par, 
xvii.  78),  his  indifference  to  money  or  to  toil 
('sua  virtute  In  non  curar  d'argento  ni 
d'affanni/  inf,  83-4)*  and  his  ma^ficeac 
bounty  (*Le  sue  magnihcenie  conotciutc  S^ 
imimOii*  w,  85-61.  To  him  he  dedicated  tMl 
Pamdiso^    in    a    lengthy    letter    addmiedi  / 

*  Magnifico  atoue  victorioto  domino,  doiaiMl' 
Cmni  C»randi  de  Scala,  sacrmttsstmt  Caefsrti 
princtpatus  10  urbe  Verona  et  civitate  Vi^ntta 
Vicario  Gener^i/  in  which  the  title  and  subject 
ol  the  DMna  C^mmtdia  arc  discussed.  The 
letter  opens  with  a  eulogy  of  Can  Grande's 
magnificenre  nnd  bounty,  of  which  D*  says  he 
himself  partook,  and  which  he  acknowledges 
to  have  suipaiaed  even  the  extrmvagmnt  report! 
be  had  he^  of  it  :— 

*  Inclyla  vestnac  magnificentiae  taii^^  qnam  fama 
vigil  vohtando  diascminat,  sic  distrahil  in  diveraa 
dlversety  tit  hos  fcn  tpeoi  suae  proaperitati*  attoUit, 
lioi  eztffvtteii  d^iioal  in  icrroreflL  H«e  ^ofdes 
praeeofittini,  fiicla  fttodernonni  eawpersfti^  tail* 
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quam  veri  cxistcntia  latius,  arbitmbar  aliquando 
superfluum,  Vcrum  tie  diutuma  roe  nimis  incerti- 
tudo  suspetiderct,  vclut  Austri  negina  Hjcrusalem 
petiit,  velut  Pallas  petiit  Hclicona,  Vcronam  petii 
lidis  oculis  discuraurus  audita.  Ibique  magnalia 
vestra  vidit  vidi  bencficia  simul  et  tetigi ;  el  qucm- 
adroodtiin  prius  dictorum  suspicabar  excessum,  sic 
posteritis   ipsa  facta  excess! va  cognovi/    ^^Epist 

X.   1.) 

Can  Grande,  who  had  bc«n  present  when 
Henry  VII  received  the  iron  cxown  at  Milan 
(Jan.  6,  1311),  was  on  the  point  of  embarking 
at  Genoa  to  assist  at  the  coronation  in  Rome, 
when  the  news  of  Al homo's  death  reached  him 
(Oct.),  and  he  returned  at  once  to  Verona  to 
assume  the  lordship.  One  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  rescue  Brescia,  which  had  submitted  to  the 
Emperor  a  few  months  before,  from  the  hands 
of  the  Guelfs;  and  thenceforward  until  his 
death  he  played  the  leading  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Lombardy. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Che  most  im- 
portant events  m  his  career:  — 

1308-1311.  Joint  lord  of  Verona  with  Alboino. — 
131 1.  Vicar  Imperial  in  Verona  (Vilt  ix*  ao) ; 
(Oct,  Sole  lord  of  Verona  ;  (Dec*)  Rescyes  Brescia 
from  the  Guelfs  «,VilL  ix.  3a ) ;  helps  to  take  Viecnza 
from  the  Paduans, —  131a.  Vicar  Imperial  in  Vi- 
cen2a>^ — I3i4>  Sep.)  Repels  Paduaci  attack  on 
Vicenza  (Vill,  iju  63; ;  Oct.)  makes  peace  with 
Padua  and  is  confirmed  in  lordship  of  Vicenza.— 
1315.  Attacks  Cremona,  Parmat  and  Regglo>  in 
alliance  with  Passerine  de*  Bonaccorsi,  lord  of 
Mantua  and  Modena. — 1316*  Datitc  perhaps  at 
Verona. — ^1317-  (May)  With  help  of  Uguccione 
delia  Faggiuola  repels  fresh  attack  of  Paduans  on 
Viccnza;  ;^Dcc.}  appointed  Vicar  Imperial  in  Verona 
and  Vicenja  by  Frederick  of  Austria ;  besieges 
Padua  (VilL  ix.  89V— 13 18,  (April)  Takes  Cremona 
(VilL  ix.  91);  (Dec*  161  elected  Captain  Gcnend 
of  Ghibellinc  league  in  Lombardy  at  Soncino. — 
131 9b  Aug.)  Besieges  Padua  (Vill.  ix.  100). — 
1320.  (Aug  35)  Repulsed  by  Paduans,  Uguccione 
della  Faggiuola  being  killed  (VilL  ix.  iai% — Jsaa. 
(Sep.)  TaJces  part  with  Passerino  de*  Bonaccorsi 
in  siege  of  Reggiu  (VilL  ix.  1671.^1334.  (June) 
Attacked  in  Padua  by  German  forces  of  Otho  of 
Austria^  whom  he  repels  (VilL  ix,  255 >— 1337. 
Besieges  Padua  ^VilL  x.  4a).— 1338.  Captures 
Mantua ;  (Sep.  a6)  at  invitation  of  Paduan 
Ghtbellines  becomes  lord  of  Padua  (VilL  x-  loi)^^ 
1339.  (July  18}  Takes  Trcviso,  where  he  dies 
(July  aa) ;  buried  at  Verona  {VOL  x.  137,1. 

Can  Grande  is  described  in  the  Veronese 
Chronicle  as  being  tall,  handsome^  of  soldierly 
bearing,  and  gracious  in  manner  and  speech  r— 

*  Fuit  staturae  magnae  et  pulchrae^  et  omnibus 
spectabilis  et  gratiosus  in  acliSf  simiHter  el  loquela, 
et  belli  cosus  in  arm  is/ 

Albertino  Mussato,  00  the  other  hand,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  during  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  the  Paduans  upon  Vicenza  in  13 14, 
speaks  of  him  as  being  harsh  and  vindictive, 
wanting  in  self^comrol^  obstinately  bent  upon 
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having  his  own  way*  and  willing  10  be  thought 
more  ruthless  than  he  really  was : — 

*  Erat  vir  ille  acer  et  intractabiliSf  nuUos  coeroens 
impetus,  scd  ad  quaecunque  ilium  ira  provocasset 
pracceps  et  inexorabilis,  ncc  non  habitu  gestuque 
tmmanior  videri  malens,  quam  sua  valuissct  cxer^ 
cere  scveritas;  nee  plus  quidquam  pensi  babens 
quam  st  eidem^  quaecunque  voluissetf  liccrent' 

Villani  says  of  him : — 

*  Fu  valente  ttranno  e  signore  dabbcne,*  xi.  95^ 
— '♦  Fu  il  maggiore  tiranno  e  *1  piii  possente  e  ricco 
chc  fosse  in  Lombardia  da  Azzolino  di  Romano 
infino  allora,  e  chi  dice  di  piii/    (x.  137.) 

Boccaccio,  who  makes  him  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  stories  in  the  Decamtrone  (i.  7), 
speaks  of  him  as  being  second  only  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II  :  — 

'  Messer  Cane  della  Scala,  alqiiale  in  assai  cose 
fu  favorcvolc  la  fortuna,  fu  uno  de*  piti  notabili  c 
de*  pill  magnifici  signori,  cbe  daUo  imperadore 
Federigo  secondo  in  qua  si  sapesse  in  Italia.* 

Ben^tnuto  tells  a  characteristic  story  of 
how  as  a  boy  he  showed  his  contempt  for 
riches  : — 

*  Dum  pater  ejus  duxisset  eum  semel  ad  videndum 
magnum  thesaurum.  iste  illico  levatis  pannis  minxit 
super  cum  ;  cat  quo  omnes  spectantes  judi  cave  runt 
de  ejus  futura  magnificentia  per  istum  contemptutn 
pecuniarura/ 

The  following  account  of  Can  Grande's  court 
at  Veronaj  given  by  Sagacio  Mucio  Gaxata, 
a  chronicler  of  Reggio,  who  was  himself  re- 
ceived there  as  a  guest  while  in  exilej  is  quoted 
by  Sismondi : — 

^  Different  apartments,  according  to  their  con- 
dition, were  aligned  to  the  exiles  in  the  Sc&la 
palace:  each  had  his  own  servants,  and  a  weli- 
appointed  table  ser%ed  in  private.  The  various 
apartments  were  distinguished  by  appropriate 
devices  and  figures,  such  as  Victory  for  soldiers, 
Hope  for  exiles.  Muses  for  poet%  Mercury  for 
artists,  and  Paradise  for  preachers.  During  meals 
musicians,  jesters,  and  jugglers  performed  in  these 
rooms.  The  halls  were  decorated  with  pictures 
representing  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  On 
occasion  Cane  invited  certain  of  his  guests  to  his 
own  table,  notably  Guido  da  Castello,  who  on 
account  of  his  singlemindedness  w%ts  known  as  the 
Simple  Lombard,  and  the  poet  Dante  Atighieri.' 

The  sarcophagus  and  equestrian  statue  of 
Can  Grande  are  still  to  be  seen  among  the 
famous  tombs  of  the  Scaligers  at  Verona. 

Canavese,  district  of  Upper  Italy,  which 
lies  between  the  Dora  Ripana  and  the  Dora 
Baltea,  and  stretches  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Pennine  and  Graian  Alps  down  to  the  Po ;  it 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  marquisate  of 
Montferrat,  and^  according  to  Benvenuto, 
boasted  of  nearly  200  castles  : — 

*  Contrata  est  conlermina  Monttfemito.  quae 
clauditur  a  duobus  brachiis  Huminis,  quod  dicitur 
Dura,  a  tertia  parte  clauditur  Pado,  a  quarts  ab 
AJpibus,  et  habet  forte  ducenta  castella,' 
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Sordello  (in  Aiitepur:gatory)  mentions  it, 
toother  with  Montferrat,  in  connexion  with 
WtUiam  Langsword,  Marquis  of  Montferrat 
and  Canavcse  (i2S4-i^92),  Purg,  vii.  136. 
[Ou^Uelmo'^:  Monferrato.] 

CanceUJeri],  Guelf  family  of  Pistoja,  which. 
owing  to  a  feud  between  two  branches,  Icnown 
as  the  Cancellieri  Bianchi  and  the  Cancellieri 
Keri«  gave  rise  to  the  factions  of  the  Bianchi 
and  Ncri,  firM  in  Pistoja  (in  1300)  and  later  in 
Florence,  Focaccia,  a  member  of  this  family^ 
who  was  one  of  those  principally  concerned  in 
the  original  strife,  is  mentioned  by  Camicionc 
de*  Pazii  (in  Caina)  as  a  typical  traitor,  Inf. 
xsaul  63* 

Villani  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Cancellieri  family  and  of  the  origin  of  the 
fetid  :- 

*ln  quest!  tempi   (13100)   essendo   la   citii   di 

Plaloia  in  fclicc  c  grande  c  btiona  sUto  secondo  il 

auo  Miere^  e  intr«  gli  altn  cittadini  v'  avca  uno 

figna^o  di  nobili  e  possenti  chc  li  chiamavano  i 

CaticeUtcri,   non    pcr6  di   grande   anttchttk,    nati 

d*iit)o  icr  CftQcdliere,  il  quale   fu    mercalaiUe   e 

fiiadagn6  moncta  ms»ai,  c  di  due  mogli  ebbc  piit 

if  UuoU,  i  qu«li  per  U  toro  ricchezia  lutti  furono 

cairmUeri,  e  uomtni  di  valorc  e  dabbene,  e  di  loro 

Bacquero  molti  figliuoli  c  nipoti,  sicchd  in  qucsto 

tcnpo  enuio  piU  di  cento  uomini  d'armc,  ricehi 

e  pPMenti  e  di  grande  alfare,  sicch^  non  solamente 

i  Mian^ori  di  Pistoia,  ma  dc*  ptii  posscnii  Icgnaggi 

41  TosauuL     Nacque   tra    loro   per   la  soperchia 

gnuwetxa.  e  per  sussJdio  del  diavolo,  idegno  e 

ataiBta^  tra  *1   Uto  di  quelH  ch'  erano  nati  d'una 

deona  a  queUl  dcir  altn ;  e  Tuna  parte  si  puose 

momt  i   Cancellien    neri,   c   TaUni    t    bianchi;    c 

tnkbe  lanto  che  si  fedtruno  inaicmc  nan  pcr6  di 

Oeaa  toomia.    E  fcdito  uno  di  que'  del  lato  de*  Can- 

Ctllieri  bianchi,  que'  del  lato  de'  Cancellieri  neri 

par  avere  pace  e  concordia  con  loro,  mandarono 

^efii  eh*avea  fatia  1*  offesa  alta  mtsericordia  di 

coloro  che  t*avcano  riccvuta,  chc  ne  prcndeasono 

PifflMMlda  a  Yead«Cta  a  loro  votonta ;  i  quaJi  de) 

Itfo  dfl^  Cancdlien  btaochi  ingrati  e  superbi,  non 

fiadP  is  loro  pietil  n^  carit^,  la  mano  dal  braccio 

imilaro  la  an   vita   mangiatoia   a   quegli  ch*  era 

ViSlit^alla  aila«ricordta.     Per  lo  auale  coinincia- 

iMSto  a  peecato,  non  solamente  al  divise  la  casa 

^i^  Cancelliert,  ma  pid  micidii   ne  nacqucro  ira 

loro,  e  tutta  la  eitU  di  Pistoia  se  ne  divite,  che 

Papo  t#fiea  cot r  una  parte,  e  Taltro  coU'altra,  e 

parta  biniea  c  ncra,  dimenticata  tra 

gnaUk   a   |diibellina  :    e  piU    b#ttaglic 

,  eaa  aiald  peneoli  e  mioidti,  ue  nacqucro 

i  in  Pistora ;  c  non  aolamente  to  Piaiota, 

aBapai  la  dlU  di  Ki rente  e  tutta  Italia  contaminaro 

|«  Mia  paiti/   (vtiL  3a.) 

Tbe  ittbjotned  narrative  is  from  the  Isiorit 

^Moiui^  and  i^  presumably  che  most  authentic 

It  il  ooCaworthv  that  neither  in  this  account, 

r  ia  tlial  of  Villani  given  above,  is  there  any 

Btiw  *^  Fcicaccia^  the  hero  of  the  story  as 

i  toM  by  n  rja  hnola  (Bianohl).   He  is, 

^r.  actor  in  another  disturbance 

I  took  puce  later  in  the  same  year,  and 
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which,  according  to  the  Pistojan  chromclc»  was 
the  particular  occurrence  which  led  to  the 
intervention  cA  the  Florentines,  and  to  the  sub* 
sequent  imroduction  into  Florence  itself  of  the 
Bianchi  and  Neri  feud.  It  is  possible,  therc^ire, 
that  D/s  reference  (Inf.  xxxii,  63)  may  be  to 
this  latter  incident,  and  not  to  the  original 
quarrel  between  the  two  parties,  as  is  generaJly 
supposed  [Focaocia]. 

*  Narra  si  in  queato  libro  la  cagione,  pcrchc  la 
citta  di  Pistoia  e  *1  suo  contado  venne  in  divisione ; 
cio^  Tuno  cittadino  can  Taltro,  e  Tuno  fratelio 
con  raitro.  E  per  quclla  divisionc  si  divisc  la 
citti  di  Flrcnie,  c  feccro  di  loro  due  parti :  per 
modo  che  non  fu  ne  maschio,  ne  femina,  ne  grande, 
ne  piccoJor  ne  frate,  ne  prcte,  chc  dtviso  non  fosse. 
Per  la  qual  division e  si  crearono  in  Pistoia  due 
parti ;  delle  quali  Tuna  si  chiamd  parte  Bianca«  c 
Taltra  ft]  chLam6  parte  Nera;  multtplicando  tanto, 
chc  non  romase  persona  ne  in  Citta,  ne  in  C<>nUdo, 
che  non  tenesse,  6  eon  I  una  pajte,  6  con  t'altra. . .  • 

*  Nel  1300  la  dctta  CitU  havea  assai  nobUi,  e 
possenti  cttudini,  in  fra  quati  era  una  ichiatta,  dt 
nobili,  e  possenli  cittadini,  e  gentir  huomini,  ^i 
quali  si  chiamavano  Canceglieri  ;  ct  havea  quella 
schiatta  in  quel  tempo  dieiotto  cavaglieri  a  speront 
doro.  et  erano  si  grandi,  c  di  tanta  potenxa«  che 
tutti  graJtri  grandi  soprastavano,  e  batteano  ;  e 
per  loro  grandigia,  e  richczia,  montarono  in  tAnta 
superbia,  che  non  era  nessuno  si  gnndc  ne  ia 
Citta,  nc  ifx  Contado,  che  non  lenessono  al  disotto ; 
motto  villaneggiavano  ogni  persona,  e  molte  soase 
e  rigide  cose  ^eano;  e  mold  ncfaceano  uccidcre, 
e  fed! re,  e  per  lema  di  loro  nessuno  ardia  a 
lamen  tarsi. 

*  Seguitoe,  chc  eerti  giovani  della  deila  casa,  li 
quali  teneano  la  parte  Bianca ;  et  altri  giovani 
delta  dctu  casa,  It  quali  teneano  la  parte  Nera  : 
cssendo  k  una  cetla,  oip*e  si  vcndca  vino,  et  havendo 
beuto  di  soperchio,  nacquc  scandolo  in  tra  loro 
giocando ;  Onde  vennero  4  parole,  c  percoasonsi 
Insieme,  si  che  quello  della  parte  Bianca  soprmsteo 
il  quello  della  parte  Nera:  lo  quale  havea  nome 
Dore  di  M.  Guiglielroo,  uno  de  maggiori  di  casa 
sua,  cioe  della  parte  Nera.  Quello  della  parte 
Bianca,  chc  I'  havea  batCuto*  havea  nooie  Cariino 
A\  M.  Gualfredi  pure  de  Biatftori  dalla  caaa  delta 
parte  Bianca.  Onde  vedeadoaiuore  taamre  battuio, 
et  oltraggtalo,  el  vitoperstn  dal  consorto  auo,  e 
non  potendosi  quivi  vendicare,  peroch*  erano  piii 
fratelU  k  darli  %  partini,  c  propuosesi  di  volerai 
vendicare,  c  quel  mcdesimo  dl  cioe  ta  sera  k  tardt 
stando  Dore  in  posta^  uno  de  fratelti  del  detio 
Cartino,  eh*  havea  oifeso  lui,  ch*  havea  ocuiie 
M.  Vanni  dj  Bf.  Gualfredi,  et  era  gtudice,  paaamdo 
a  cavallo  in  quel  luogo,  dove  Dore  atava  la  posta  : 
Dore  lo  chiam6,  et  egli  non  sapendo  queUo,  ch*ei 
fratelio  gl'  havea  fatto,  and6  S  lui,  el  volendoli 
Dore  dare  d'una  ipada  in  au  la  testa  M.  Vanni, 
per  riparare  lo  colpOi  par^  la  mano ;  onde  Dore 
menando  gU  tag)i6  H  voJio,  e  la  mano  par  modo, 
che  non  ve  li  roma%e  altro,  ch'el  dtio  grciwo  %  dl 
che  it,  Vanm  si  partio,  et  andonne  k  casa  sua  :  e 
quando  lo  padre,  e'  fratelti.  e  (1*  altrt  conaorti  lo 
videro,  co«ki  fedito,  n*  hebhero  grande  dolore  i  per^ 
ch'  cgl*  era,  come  detlo  e^  de  migliori  del  lato  tuo ; 
et  anco  perche  colui,  cbe  T  havea  fedito  era  quello 
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medesiitio  in  tra  quelli  del  suo  lato,  di  che  tutti  gl* 
•mici  e  parentj  loro  ne  furono  forte  mal  coBtenli, 
Lo  padre  di  M.  Vanni,  e'  fratelU  pcnaarono  per 
vendetta  uccidere  Dore,  e  '1  padre^  e  frateUi,  e 
coDSorti  di  quello  Uto :  Ellioo  erano  molto  gTandx, 
e  molto  impareotatLf  e  coloro  %\\  temeano  assai,  c 
Uuta  paura  havcano  di  loro,  chc  per  tcmenza  tion 
usciano  di  casa.  Onde  vedcndo  tl  padre^  e"  fratelli, 
c  consort i  di  Dorc^  che  U  convtjnia  cosi  stare  in 
casAf  credendo  usdre  della  briga,  diiibcrarono  di 
mettene  Dorc  nelie  majai  del  padrc^  e  de'  fratelli 
di  M.  Vannii  che  ne  faccssono  loro  piacere ;  cre- 
dendo che  con  discrezione  lo  trattassono,  come 
fratello,  dopo  questa  detibera2ione  ordinarono 
tanto,  che  feciono  pigliare  Dorc,  c  cosi  preso  Jo 
mandarono  a  casa  di  M.  Gualfredi,  c  dc*  fratelli  di 
M.  Vafini,  e  miserlo  loro  in  mano :  Costoro  come 
spietAti  e  crudeli,  non  riguardando  allai  benignita 
di  colorOt  cbc  gli  li  haveano  mandate,  lo  miaono 
in  una  staila  di  cavalli,  e  quivi  uno  de'  fratelli  di 
M.  Vaiini  li  tagli6  quella  manOf  con  la  quale  egli 
havea  tagliato  quella  di  M.  Vanni^  e  dicdili  un 
colpo  nel  viso  in  quel  tnedcsimo  lato  dove  egli 
havca  fedito  M.  Vanni,  e  cosi  feditg  e  dimozzicato 
lo  rimandArono  a  casa  del  padre  \  Quando  lo  padre, 
e*  fratelli,  e  consorti  del  laio  suo,  et  altri  suoi 
parent!  lo  vidoro  cosi  concio,  furono  troppo 
dolenti :  c  questo  fue  ten  uto  per  ogni  persona 
troppo  rigida  e  crudele  cosa,  a  mettere  tnatio  ne) 
sanguc  loro  mcdesimo,  e  spezialmcnte  havcndolo 
loro  mandato  alia  misericordia :  Questo  fue  lo 
comincianiento  della  divisione  della  Citta  e 
Cdntado  di  Pistoia ;  onde  scguirono  uccisioni 
d'huomini,  arsioni  di  ca^se,  di  castella,  e  di  ville. 

*  La  gMcrra  ai  cominci6  aspra  in  Ira  quelli  della 
casa  de  CancegUeri  dcl!a  parte  Nera,  e  quelli 
della  dctta  casa  della  parte  Bianca^  e  disfidaronsi 
insiemei  e  tanto  multiplic6  la  guerra^  che  non 
rimasc  in  Pistoia  ne  nel  Contado  persona,  che 
non  tenesse.  5  con  Tuna  parte.  6  con  Taltra :  e 
«pe^o  per  questa  cagione  combattea  I'uno  vicino 
con  Tattro  in  Cittii  el  tu  Contado.'  {tsi»  PisL,  ed. 
1578,  pp.  1-3.) 

In  the  Pecoroni  of  Giovanni  Fiorentino 
a  girl  15  said  lo  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel :  — 

*  Per  una  fantesca  che  era  aasai  bella  e  gratiosa 
nacque  fra  loro  una  maladetta  divisione  di  parole 
e  di  alcuna  fcrita,  di  che  sendosi  divisi  in  due 
part!,  funa  ^i  chiamava  Cancellieri  Bianchi^  ci6  c 
quegli  che  discesero  dalla  prima  moglie^  et  altri  si 
chiamarono  Cancellieri  Neri,  e  questi  discesero 
dalla  scconda.'   {Gtortt,  %ni.  Nov.  1.) 

Cancellieri,  Focaccia  de\    [FooacQia.] 

Cancro,  Cancer  (*  the  Crab  %  constellation 
and  fourth  sig:n  of  the  Zodiac,  which  the  Sun 
enters  at  the  summer  solstice  (about  June  21) 
[Zodiaco].  Speaking  of  the  brightness  of  the 
spirit  of  St.  John,  D.  says  that  if  a  luminary  of 
that  brilliance  were  to  shine  in  Cancer,  it 
would  be  as  light  as  day  during  a  whole 
winter  month,  Far,  xxv,  100-2.  During  the 
middle  month  of  winter,  when  the  Sun  is  io 
Capricorn,  Cancer^  being  then  exactly  opposite 
the  Sun*  is  up  throughout  the  nighty  which,  in 


the  case  D.  supposes^  would  thus  be  turned 
into  day,  so  that  daylight  would  be  continuous 
throughout  the  month.  D/s  meaning  is  that 
the  spirit  of  St.  John  shone  with  a  brilliancy 
equal  to  that  of  the  Sun, 

Cancer  and  Capricorn  each  of  them  distant 
somewhat  more  than  23  degrees  (actually 
23°  28O  from  the  Equator,  Conv,  iii*  51-^7^^. 

Cane  della  Scala.    f  Can  ©rand©.] 
Canis  Grandis  de  Scala,  Can  Grande, 
Epist.  X.  ///. ;  A.  T.  §  24^.     [Can  Qrande.] 

Canne],  Cannae^  village  in  Apulia,  famous 
as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by 
Hannibal  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  B.C. 
216.  D,  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Cannae  and 
to  the  heap  of  gold  rings  taken  from  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  Romans  and  produced  in  the 
senate-house  at  Carthage  by  Hannibal's  cn\^y 
as  proof  of  his  %'ictory,  Inf.  jocviii.  10-12  ;  Conv, 
iv.  jtsi-Sj  11^  the  former  passage  {v,  12)  D. 
mentions  Livy  as  his  authority,  but  from  the 
context  of  the  second  passage  it  appears  that 
he  was  indebted  rather  to  Orosius  {Hut,  iv.  t6, 
§§  5,  6)  than  to  Li\^  (xxiii.  11 -12).  [IdTio  : 
OroBio  :  Scipione  ^J 

CmnUcum  Cmaticorum,  Canticles  or  the 
Song  of  Songs  (in  A.  V.  the  Song  of  Solomon), 
Mon.  iii.  i<^^ ;  quoted.  Purg.  xxx.  Il  {Cami, 
iv.  8) ;  Conv.  ii.  &^~'^  {Cant,  viii,  5);  Conv,  H. 
15175-8  (Cant.  vi.  8-9:  Kir/r.  vi.  7-5);  Mon. 
iii.  3^9  (Cani.  i.  3)  *  Mon.  lii.  lo^-ei  {^Cuni. 
viii.  5 ).^The  Canticles  is  supposed  to  be  sym- 
bolized by  one  of  the  four- and -twenty  elders 
(representing  the  24  books  of  the  O.  T.  accord- 
ing to  the  reckoning  of  St.Jerome)  in  the  mys- 
tical Procession  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise, 
Purg,  xxix,  83-4.     [BiNilm  :  Frocessione,] 

Cantor,  II,  the  Singer ;  tide  by  which  D, 
refers  to  Davids  Par.  xx.  38 ;  xxv.  72  ;  xxxii.  1 1 
[David] ;  to  Virgil,  Purg.  xsdu  57  [VirgUio}. 

Cmaxoaferelf  collection  of  D/s  lyrical 
poems,  consisting  of  sonnets,  cansonij  bafhtUy 
and  sestirif,  A  large  proportion  of  these 
belong  to  the  Viia  Nmwa^  and  a  few  to  the 
Convhno ;  the  rest  appear  to  be  independent 
pieces,  though  some  think  that  the  '  canzoni 
pietrose'  (viz.  Cam,  3di,  Sest.  ii,  Cam.  xv,  and 
Best,  i),  so  called  from  the  frequent  recurrence 
in  them  of  the  word  pietra  (supposed,  like  the 
seivaggia  of  Cino  da  Pistoja  and  the  lauro  of 
Petrarca,  to  be  a  lady's  name),  form  a  spedal 
group. 

The  Vita  Nuova  contains  twenty-five  son- 
nets (Son.  i-xxv)  two  of  which  ^Son,  ii,  iv) 
are  irregular,  while  one  (Son,  xviii)  has  two 
versions  of  the  first  quatrain  (V.  N.  §§  3,  7,  8, 
9i  Ut  I4»  15.  16,  20,  21,  22,  24,  26,  27,  33,  35, 
3<S*  37.  3^*  39»  40t  41 1  4^)  ;  five  canjsoni  (Cani. 
i-v),  of  which  two  (Cam,  iii,  v)  are  imperfect 
(V,  N.  §§  19,  23,  28,  32,  34) ;  and  one  bali^^i 
(Ball  i,  V.  N.  §  12).    \ytim  Nuovm,] 
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The  CifmfHfh  contains  three  tamstfm  (Can;, 
vi-viii)  with  an  accompanying  commentary, 
out  of  fourteen  which  it  was  intended  to  con- 
tain.    [CoiiWrlo,] 

In  the  ZV  Vuigari  Eloquentia  D*  quotes  the 
first  lines  of  nine  of  his  poems,  all  of  which  arc 
extant^  except  one,  beginning  *  Traggemi  dclla 
mente  Amor  la  stiva  *  (V,  E.  ii*  u^)  which  is 
not  included  in  the  existing  collections,  and  so 
fftr  has  not  been  discovered  in  MSS.;  of  the 
C^t  others,  two  are  given  at  length  in  the 
vita  Nu&va  (Canz.  i,  ii),  and  one  in  the 
Comvhno  (Cam,  vii) ;  these  eight  poems  occur 
as  foUows  X-- 

*  Dorlia  mi  reca  nello  core  ardlre '  (Canz.  a : 
V.  E,  ii.  a**>. 

'Amor^  chc  muovi  lua  virtti  dal  cielo*  ^Canz.  ix; 
V*E.  ii.  5*   ii"!. 

*Aiiior«  che  nctla  mente  mi  ragiona'  (Canz*  vii  ; 
V,  E,  fi,  6*^  ;  Conv.  iii ;  Purg.  ii.  iia). 

*  Donne,  ch*Avetc  intetletto  d*«roore  *  (Cani.  i; 
V.E.  ii.  e^  la**;  V.  N.  ^  19). 

•Al  poeo  fiortio,  cd  «1  gran  certhio  dotnbni* 
(SMt.  •  f  V.  E.  ii.  to-  t3*«). 

'Donna  pietosa,  c  di  novella  etate*  (Caju.  ij; 
V,E.iL  !!♦  ;  V,  N,  I  33). 

*p€kacia  ch*  Amor  del  ttttto  m*  ha  laacsato* 
(^:wia.aix;  V.  E  ii.  13^% 

*  Amor,  tu  vcdi  t^cn  chc  questa  Donna  *  1  Seat  li » 
V*  t  B,  laT). 

In  the  Efijt(flae  two  poems  are  Included : — 
m  €Anzon€^  beginning  *  Amor,  dacch^  convicn 
pm  ch' 10  mi  doglia*  (Cans,  xi),  is  appended 
to  tht  letter  addressed  to  Moroello  Malaspina 
(Epilti  iiij ;  and  a  sonnet,  beginning  *  lo  sono 
Stito  con  Amore  insieme'  {Son.  xxxvi),  is 
ijppcnffecl  to  the  letter  addressed  to  Cino  da 
t\'  -t.  iv). 

i  .  ^  a  total,  so  far,  of  twenty^six  son- 
IKU«  i.e.  iwenty-five  fV.  N.)  and  one  tEpist. 
Iv> ;  thirteen  canttmiy  i.e.  five  (V.  N.),  tnrec 
(Conv.),  four  (V.  E*).  and  one  (Eptst.  iii)  j 
two  se^im  (V.  E.) ;  and  one  ballaia  (V,  N.>, 

In  addition  to  these,  a  considerabte  number 
alotber  l)rrical  poems  is  attributed  to  D.,  some 
d  which  art  almost  certainly  not  his.  In  the 
ic%^cril  editions  of  the  Cannon f ere  the  number 
vanca  according  to  the  taste  or  caprice  of  the 
vanottt  editors,  there  being  as  yet  no  accepted 
okkal  test.  Witters  collection  includes  in  all 
C^giliy  sonnets,  iwcniy-six  canjopti,  and  twelve 
imlimitn  Fmtjctlti  prints  as  genuine,  forty- 
§om  iooacts,  twenty-one  lonsont,  ten  bailai€^ 
and  tlmae  uttim  ;  as  doubtful,  five  sonnets, 
ona  lemMomt^  and  two  haliatt  \  and  as  ffpurious, 
tktftf-feur  sonnets,  thirteen  camstmi,  three 
Smi/mi^,  and  three  madrigals.  Giuliani  prints 
ma  geAtiioCy  thirty- five  sonnets,  twenty-one 
€mmmfd,  ea¥in  M/ate^  and  one  uift'ma;  as 
4i«M««  cifbt  aonneta,  one  eamspme,  ftnir 
imiitgie,  and  two  setttne.  In  the  Oxford  Danfe 
are  prtnted  fifty*onc  sonnets,  twenty<ine  </iji* 
mm;  tan  i^tlAie^  and  four  stsiiiUt  eightysix 


poems  in  all.  the  total  being  made  up  of  the 
seventy-eight  printed  as  genuine  by  Fraticelli, 
and  the  eight  which  he  considers  doubtlul. 
[Table  xxxti] 

The  fens^fw  or  poetical  correspondence 
between  D.  and  Forese  Donati,  consisting  of 
six  sonnets  (three  addressed  by  D*  to  Forese, 
and  three  of  Forese's  in  reply  ^  though  long 
considered  of  dubious  authenticity,  is  now 
generally  accepted  by  the  best  critics  as 
genuine.  These  sonnets  are  not  included  in 
the  Oxford  Dante.    [Foroae]. 

Of  D/s  lyxic  pK>ems  Villani  says  :— 

*  Fece  in  sua  giovanczza  ii  libro  ddla  i'^Ua  now 
d'amorc  ;  c  poi  quando  fu  in  csilio  fecc  da  veoti  can* 
zoni  roormli  e  d'amone  molto  cccellentl^    (ix.  1316^) 

Boccaccio  says  :— 

*  Compose  molte  caoioni  distese,  sotietti,  e 
iMllate  assai  e  d'nmore  e  morali»  oJtrr  a  quelle 
che  nella  sua  t^tta  Nuova  appariacono.' 

Among  those  to  whom  D«  addressed  poems 
were  his  friends  Guido  Cavalcanti  /Son.  xxxii) 
and  Cino  da  Pistoja  (Son.  xxxiv,  xlvi). 

The  first  printed  collection  of  D,*s  lyric  poems 
appears  to  nave  been  that  included  in  *  Sonetti 
e  canzoni  di  divers!  antichi  autori  toscani  in 
dieci  libri  raccolte,'  published  at  Florence  in 
1 537,  the  first  four  books  of  which  contain  forty- 
five  sonnets,  nineteen  cansimi^  eleven  ha!lait% 
and  one  sesitna^  attributed  to  D.  CertaJn, 
however,  of  the  cansoni  and  moiirigaii  (aa 
they  are  described)  had  already  been  printed 
at  Milan  in  15 iS.  Fifteen  amrom  are  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Ki/tf 
A^uaz'a  (Florence,  IS 76). 

Caorsa,  Cahors,  town  in  S.  of  France^  on 
the  river  Lot,  capital  of  the  ancient  Pro^nnce 
of  Quercy  in  Cuycnne^  chief  town  of  rood* 
Department  of  Lot.  It  was  famous  m  the 
Middle  Ages  as  a  great  centre  of  usurerSi 
whence  the  term  Ca^rsinm  became  a  cominoD 
synonym  for  *  usurer.' 

D.  uses  tlic  terms  Sodom  and  Cahort,  to 
indicate  Sodomites  and  Usurers,  who  are 
punished  in  Round  j  of  Circle  Vll  of  Hell« 
among  the  Violent,  Inf.  xL  49-51  [Sodomltl : 
Uaurai]. 

Boccaccio  says  that  the  practice  of  usury 
was  so  prevalent  at  Cahors  that  even  the 
servant-maids  used  to  lend  their  wages,  and 
any  trifling  sum  they  receK*ed  i— 

*  Caona  t  una  cuts  in  Proenza  . .  .  s)  del  tutto 
data  al  prestarr  a  oaun,  rhe  in  quetla  non  ^  ne 
iKHSo  fkk  femouna,  wtk  vvocIim  nt  giovanc,  n^ 
piccolo  D«  graade  che  a  ci6  noa  ititcnda ;  «  hod 
che  allri,  on  ancora  le  aerveoiti,  non  chc  il  lor 
salario,  ma  »e  d'attm  parte  aei  o  otto  detwri 
vcnts»cr  Ion>  alle  mant,  tantosto  f  li  dispongpno  e 
prcitAHc)  ad  «1ci}ti  prctio ;  jicf  la  qual  coaa  ^ 
tanto  qtiesto  lor  miserabik  eftercixio  dlvulgato.  • 
maaaUBamente  appo  noi,  chc  cofor  ritvm  dice 
daic«iio,  eall  t  ci^rsino.  coal  s'lntcnde  chc  cfU 


•ia  uvtiiato. 


tii»i 


Caorsiiio 


Capaneo 


In  the  frequent  edicts  issued  by  various 
European  sovereigns  for  the  expulsion  of 
usurers^  the  term  *  Caorsini  *  (often  coupled 
with  *Lombardi')  constantly  recurs.  Du 
Cange  quotes  from  an  edict  issued  by  Charles 
11  of  Anjou  against  the  Jews,  dated  Dec.  8, 
1289:— 

*  PraecipitiLus  ut  expulsio  praedlciA  extendaltir 
ad  omnes  Lombard os,  Caturcfnos,  aliasque  persoims 
alienigenas,  usuras  publice  excrcentes '; 

and  from   another    issued  by   Philip    III   of 
France  :■ — 

*  Extirpare  volentes  de  finibus  Regn^  nostri 
Ujurariam  pravitatem,  c|uam  quosdam  Lombardos 
ct  Caominos,  aHosque  complures  alienigenas  in 
eodem  Regno  publice  intelleiimus  cxcrcere  .  .  . ' 

Matthew  of  Westminster  writes  (anno 
1232)  :— 

*  Rogerius  London,  episcopus . . .  aegre  sustinens 
ustirarios  Christianos  quos  Gmrsinos  appcUamus» 
in  civitate  sua  habitare,  et  foenora  sua,  variato 
nomine  pallianCes,  exercere,  conabatur  eos  a 
dioecesi  sua  propulsare.* 

So  Matthew  Paris  (anno  1235) : — 

*  Invaluit  his  diebus  adeo  Caursinonim  pestis 
abomioanda,  ut  vix  essct  aliquis  In  tota  Anglia, 
.  .  .  qut  retibus  illoniin  jam  non  illaquearetur. 
Etiam  ipse  Rex  dehito  iiiestimabiH  eis  tcnebatur 
obtigatus.  Circumveniebant  etiim  in  necessitattbus 
indigcntes,  usuram  sub  specie  negotiationis  paiii- 
antes/ 

The  word  was  still  in  use  in  the  same  sense 
in  the  next  century^  as  appears  from  a  statute 
of  the  church  of  Meaux  (anoo  1346),  cfuoted  by 
Du  Cange  : — 

*  Inbibcntes  ne  quis  in  domibus,  vel  in  locia,  aut 
in  tenris  Kcctcstarum  Lombardoa,  aut  alios  advenas, 
qyi  vulgariter  Caorcini  dicuatur,  usurarios  mani- 
feste  receptare  praesumat/ 

All  the  old  commentators  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Anonimo  Fiorentino,  who  says  :  *  Caorsa 
h  una  terra  in  Lunigiana  *)  seem  to  have  under- 
stood the  reference  as  being  to  Cahors  in 
Guyenne.  The  suggested  derivation  of  *  Caor- 
sini' from  the  Corsini,  the  great  Florentine 
bankers,  is  inadmissible^  there  being  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Corsini  were  known  outside 
Florence,  much  less  outside  ltaly»  as  early  as 
the  first  half  of  Cent,  xiit,  during  which  period 
the  term  was  in  common  use  in  England  and 
France,  as  is  shown  above.  (See  Todeschini, 
Scritii  su  D,/i'u  303-12,) 

Caorsino,  inhabitant  of  Cahors ;  St*  Peter, 
in  his  denunciation  Cm  the  Heaven  of  Fixed 
Stars)  of  his  successors  in  the  See  of  Rome, 
referring  to  the  extortions  and  avarice  of  John 
XX 11  (who  was  a  native  of  Cahors),  and  of  his 
predecessor,  the  Gascon  Clement  V,  says  *Del 
sangue  nostro  Caorsini  e  Guaschi  S'apparec- 
chian  di  here,'  Par.  xrvii.  58-9  [Caoraar 
Cl6iiieEit3  -  :  Giovanai  XXHJ. 


Caos,  Chaos,  the  vacant  and  infinite  space, 
which,  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogonies* 
existed  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  out  of  which  the  gods,  men,  and  all  things 
came  into  being, 

D.  mentions  Chaos  in  connexion  with  the 
theory  of  Empedocles,  that  the  alternate 
supremacy  of  hate  and  love  was  the  cause  of 
periodic  destruction  and  construction  in  the 
scheme  of  the  univ^erse,  ln£  xii.  41-3  [Binp©- 
docles]. 

Caosse.    [Caos,] 

Capaneo,  Capaneus,  son  of  HipponoiiSy 
one  of  the  seven  kings  who  besieged  Thebes  ; 
he  was  struck  by  Zeus  with  a  thunderbolt  as 
he  was  scaling  the  walls  of  the  city,  because 
he  had  dared  to  defy  the  god, 

D,  places  C,  among  the  Blasphemers  in 
Round  3  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell,  and  represents 
him  as  defying  the  gods  even  in  Hell,  Inf.  xiv. 
63  ;  guel  gramUy  v.  46  ;  quel  medesmo,  xk  49  ; 
/i«,  V.  50 ;  fun  de*  settt  re^  CK  assiser  Tede^ 
tfVn  68-9;  /»/,  V.  71  [Bestenunlatori]  ;  he  is 
referred  to  (in  connexion  with  Vanni  Fucci, 
than  whom  D.  says  he  saw  no  spirit  in  all 
Hell  more  rebellious  against  God,  not  even 
Capaneus)  as  guei  che  cadde  a  Tebe  gi^  da* 
mun\  Inf.  xxv.  15  ;  and  mentioned  as  the 
tyi>e  of  impious  pride,  Canz.  xviii.  70, 

As  D.  and  Vrrgil  cross  the  plain  of  sand 
where  the  Violent  are  exposed  to  the  rain  of 
fire^  D.  sees  a  mighty  spirit  (that  of  C.)  *  who 
seems  not  to  care  for  the  burning,'  and  asks 
V.  who  it  is  (Inf,  xiv.  43-8) ;  the  spirit  himself 
in  reply  exclaims  that  such  as  he  was  living 
such  he  is  dead  (vtf.  49-51) »  and  that  even  if 
Jove  were  to  weary  out  ViiJcan  and  the  Cyclops, 
as  he  did  at  the  battle  of  Phlegra,  and  were  to 
shoot  at  him  with  all  his  mighty  he  would  still 
care  not  (in\  52-60) ;  thereupon  V.  rebukes 
him,  calling  him  by  name  (7/t\  61-6),  and  then 
explains  to  D.  who  he  was  (I'l/.  67^72), 
[Mapra.] 

D.  got  the  story  of  C.  from  Statins,  from 
whose  account  he  has  borrowed  several 
touches  :— 

[The  gods,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  Thebes, 
clamour  to  Jupiter  to  intervene;  he  remains  un- 
moved. The  voice  of  Capaneus  is  heard  impiously 
challenging  the  gods  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  city, 
and  taunting  Jupiter  in  particular,] 

*  Non  tamen  haec  tarbant  paceni  joris ;  tctx  i^uieiant 
Jurpia,  cms  mediLx  Capancuai  audttcu  m  aatris: 
Nultafije  pro  trcpidtt,  clamabaL  nuraJDa  Thebts 
St^tis?  obi  infandjie  sr^gncs  tcllam  alumni^ 
Bacditti  ct  Alctdc*?  pudet  instigare  mmores. 
Tq  |K>tiu»  vcni&s  (quis  enim  fx)ncurrerc  nobis 
Digniof  ?  en  cineiifs  Semeleaque  bust  a  tenentarX 
Nunc  age,  nunc  totis  in  me  conitere  flammia, 

iuppiter  I  an  pavidas  tonitru  turbare  paellas 
ortiuji  et  aoceri  lurrc*  eicifidcir  Caami  ? 

[Jypiter^  at  the  instance  of  the  other  gods, 
smites  htm  with  a  thunderbolt ;  he  refuses  to  fall, 
and  dies  upright,  leaning  for  support  against  the 
walls  of  the  city,] 
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Capeti 


Capocchio 


Injj^emait  dictis  fuprrnm  dolor ;  ip»r  farpnicm 
RiJiit  et  incussa  sanctarum  mole  coEiiamm^ 

?>aa,cnani  9p<»  h«minom  tamidap  post  (>raclia  Phleurae? 
line  etiAm  feriendus?  ait      P^mit  andique  Icntum 
Tarba  deum  Ircndcns  «t  Icia  ukrscia  po^cit  >  .  . 

in  media  vcrti^inr  mundi 
Stare  vimin  insanasqae  vidrnt  drposrerf*  pugrtas  .  .  , 

diccnl«iD  toto  Jove  falmca  adactum 
Cornpait ;  prlmac  fu^cre  in  nubila  cmt^ 
Et  dipd  nt^  umbo  cad  it,  jamqoe  omnia  lacent 
Membra  vin  ,  .  . 

Stat  Camen,  extremumquc  in  si  dura  versus  anhelat, 
Pectorajque  invisis  obicit  fmnantia  muris, 
Np  cadtrrt :  v<i  membra  virum  tcrrcna  mlinquant^ 
Exttiturque  animiu ;   paulum  i»i  tardjus  artas 
CcBsiasent,  potuit  r«ilm*n  sperare  tecandum.' 

{Thtbatd.  X,  897-906,  907-11,  918  ff*> 

Capeti ]»  the  Capets,  the  third  race  of 
French  kings  ;  alluded  to  by  Hugh  Capet  (in 
Circle  V  of  Purgator>^)  as  Ma  mala  pianta, 
Che  la  terra  cristiana  tutta  aduggia,'  Purg,  xx, 

43-4- 

Ibi  the  year  1300  {the  assumed  date  of  the 
Vision)  a  Capet  was  on  the  throne  of  France 
(viz.  Philip  IV^  who  was  also  King-consort  of 
Navarre),  and  another  on  the  throne  of  Naples 
(viz.  Charles  II  of  Anjou,  whose  grandson, 
Charles  Robert,  was  heir  to  the  Hungarian 
throne).  The  first  of  the  Capets  kno^vn  in 
history  was  Robert  the  Strongs  a  Saxon,  who 
was  Count  of  Paris  in  86 1,  Count  of  Anjou  in 
864,  and  Duke  of  France  in  866|  in  which 
year  he  died ;  his  great-grandson,  Hugh  Capet 
(Duke  of  France,  960),  son  of  Hugh  the  Great 
(Duke  of  France,  d.  956),  was  elected  King  of 
France  in  987,  and  thus  supplanted  the  Car* 
lovingian  dynasty.  In  the  Capetian  dynasty 
the  French  crown  descended  from  father  to 
SOD  (from  Hugh  Capet  down  to  Louis  X, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  two  brothers)  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  [Clapetta  : 
Table  viit  A.J 

CapitolJum^  the  Capitol  of  Rome ;  besieged 
by  the  Gauls  (under  Brennus  in  390)  and 
saved  by  M.  Manlius,  who  was  aroused  from 
sJccp  by  the  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese, 
Men.  ii.  4^*^"^  ;  referred  to,  by  an  anachronism, 
in  connexion  with  the  same  incident^  as 
CampMo^h'o,  Con  v.  iv.  ^^^^-*  [Oampidoglio  : 
OalH^:  ManliuaJ. 

Capocchio,  *  Blockhead,'  name  (or  nick- 
name) of  an  alchemist  placed  by  D.  among 
the  falsifiers   in  Bolgia   10  of  Circle  VIII  of 
Hell   (Maiebolge).   Inf.   xxix.    136;    xxx.   38; 
ra/lro  Ubbroso,  xxix.  124   [Palaatorl].     On 
their  way  through  Bolgia  10  D,  and  Virgil  see 
two  spirits  (Griffolino  and  Capocchio)  seated 
back    to    back    supporting    each    other,  and 
scratching  the  scabs   from  their    flesh    (Inf. 
acxix.  73-84) ;  V.  addresses  one  of  them  (Grif- 
:tfoHno)  and  asks  if  any  '  Latins  *  are  among 
^^hem  (w,  85-90) ;  G.  replies  that  both  he  and 
iiis  comrade  are  *  Latins,*  and  asks  V.  who  he 
;  s  {v%f.  91-3) ;  V.  tells  him  that  he  has  brought 
33.,  who  is  alive,  to  show  him  Hell  Unf.  94H6I  ; 
^    lieieupon  the  two  spirits  start  apart  and  gaze 


at  D.  ftw,  97-9) ;  at  V,*s  suggestion  D.  then 
asks  them  who  they  are  {in.',  100-8) ;  G, 
states  that  he  belonged  to  Arezito,  and  was 
burnt  at  the  instance  of  Albero  of  Siena, 
because  in  jest  he  had  offered  to  teach  him  to 
fly,  and  had  not  done  so ;  he  adds,  however, 
that  it  was  not  on  that  account  that  he  was  in 
Hell,  but  because  he  had  been  an  alchemist 
{%fv,  109-20)  [Albero :  Qriffijliiio] ;  D.  then 
asks  V.  if  any  folk  were  ever  so  vain  (empty- 
headed)  as  the  Sienese  {w.  121-3),  to  which 
the  other  spirit  (Capocchio)  replies,  ironically 
mentioning  as  exceptions  several  notorious 
Sienese  spendthrifts  {%n.f.  124-32)  j  he  after- 
wards names  himself,  mentioning  that  he  had 
falsified  metals  by  alchemy,  and  implies  that 
D.  had  been  acquainted  with  him  {inK  133-9) ; 
later  on  two  other  spirits  corae  rushing  madly 
along,  one  of  whom  makes  for  C,  gores  him 
on  the  neck,  and  drags  him  to  the  ground 
(xxx.  25-30) ;  G.  informs  D.  that  this  is 
Gianni  Schicchi,  and  that  the  other  is  Myrrha 
{yu.  31-45)  [G^lanni  SohiccM  :  Mirra]. 

C.  was  a  Florentine  (or,  according  to  some, 
a  Sienese)  and  was  burnt  at  Siena  in  1 293  as 
an  alchemist,  as  is  proved  by  a  document 
dated  Aug.  3,  1293^  preserved  in  the  State 
Archives  at  Siena  ;  — 

*  Item  pagati  xxxviii  soL  dicta  die  in  uoo  floreno 
de  atiro  tribus  ribaldts  qui  fecerunt  unam  justitiam, 
idco  quod  fecerunt  comburi  Capocchtum/ 

Benvenuto  tells  a  story  of  how  one  Good 
Friday  C*  depicted  on  his  finger-nails  the  whole 
story  of  the  Passion  *  and  then,  on  being  sur- 
prised by  D.,  licked  it  off  again ;  for  which 
D.  reproved  him,  it  seeming  to  him  as  mar- 
velious  a  feat  as  that  of  the  man  who  made 
a  copy  of  the  whole  Iliad  minute  enough  to  be 
contained  in  a  nutshell,  or  that  of  another 
man  who  made  imitation  ants  in  ivory  :  — 

'  Iste  fuit  quidam  magister  Capochiua  Oorentinus, 
vir  ingeniosus  ad  omnia,  maximc  ad  transnatu- 
randuin  metalla  \  qui  ob  hoc,  ut  quidam  dicunt, 
full  combustus  in  civitate  Senarum,  .  ,  .  Seraei  die 
quodam  Veueris  sancti  cum  staret  solus  abstractus 
in  qyodam  claustro,  efHgiavit  sibi  totum  processutn 
pass  ion  is  Domini  in  unguibus^  mi'ra  artiflciositate  ; 
et  cum  Dantes  superveniens  quaereret :  quid  est 
hoc  quod  fecisti  ?  iste  subito  cum  lingua  delevit 
quidquid  cum  tanto  labore  ingciiii  fabricaveral. 
De  quo  Dantes  multum  arg:uit  cum,  quia  istud 
opus  videbatur  sibi  non  minus  mirabilc,  quam  opus 
illius,  qui  totam  Iliadem  tarn  subtiliter  descripsit, 
quod  intra  tcstaiu  nucis  claudehatur ;  et  alius  fecit 
form  teas  churn  eas/ 

The  Anonimo  Fiorentino  says  that  D.  and 
C.  studied  together,  and  that  the  latter,  before 
he  took  to  counterfeiting  metals,  used  to  be 
a  wonderful  mimic  \ — 

*  Fii  da  Firenze,  et  fu  conoscente  dcir  Auttore, 
et  insieme  studiorono ;  et  fu  uno  che,  a  modo 
d'uiio  uomo  di  corte,  seppe  contraffare  ogni  uomo 
die    volea,    et   ogni    cosa,    tanto    ch'  egli    parea 
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propriamente  la  cosa  o  Tuomo  ch*egli  contraffacea 
in  ciascuno  atto :  diessi  nell' ultimo  a  contraffare  i 
metalli,  come  egli  facea  gli  uomini.' 

Caponsacchi.    [CaponBfiu)oo,  IL] 

CaponsaccOy  11,  one  of  the  Caponsacchi, 
ancient  noble  family  of  Florence,  who  origin- 
ally (in  1 125)  came  from  Fiesole.  Cacciaguida 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  says  that  they  were 
already  settled  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio  in  his 
day,  Par.  xvi.  121-2.  Villani  mentions  them 
among  the  noble  families  that  lived  in  that 
quarter : — 

*  Nel  quartiere  di  porta  san  Piero  . . .  presso  a 
Mercato  vecchio  abitavano  i  Caponsacchi  che 
furono  grandi  Fiesolani.*   (iv.  ii.) 

He  says  they  were  one  of  the  original  Ghi- 
belline  families  in  Florence  (v.  39),  and  records 
that  they  took  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Florentine  Guelfs  in  1244  (vi.  33),  and  that 
they  were  among  the  Ghibellines  who  were 
themselves  expelled  in  1258  (vi.  65).  After 
their  return  from  exile  in  1280  they  appear  to 
have  joined  the  Bianchi,  and  to  have  been 
again  expelled  along  with  them  in  1302.  It  is 
stated  by  Rica  (Chiese  Fiorentine)  that  the  wife 
of  Folco  Portinari  and  mother  of  Beatrice  was 
a  member  of  the  Caponsacchi  family. 

Cappellettiy  according  to  some,  a  noble 
Ghibelhne  family  of  Verona,  according  to 
others  a  Guelf  family  of  Cremona ;  mentioned 
by  D.,  together  with  the  Montecchi,  in  his 
appeal  to  the  Emperor,  Albert  of  Austria,  to 
come  into  Italy  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
his  adherents,  Purg.  vi.  106. 

On  an  incident  arising  out  of  a  feud  between 
these  two  families, '  the  Montagues  and  Capu- 
lets,*  Shakespeare  founded  his  play  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  According  to  Benvenuto  the  two 
houses  were  in  alliance,  and  waged  war  together 
against  their  common  foe,  the  Counts  of  San 
Bonifacio  :— 

'Istae  fuenint  duae  clarae  familiae  Veronac, 
maxima  Monticuli,  quae  habucrunt  diu  bellum  cum 
alia  nobilissima  familia,  scilicet,  cum  comitibus  de 
Sancto  Bonifacio.' 

The  Montecchi  were  the  heads  of  the  Ghibel- 
line  party  in  Verona,  and  allied  themselves  with 
the  notorious  Ezzelino  da  Romano,  who  through 
their  means  became  lord  of  Verona  (1236- 12  59) 
[Monteoohi].  Pietro  di  Dante  speaks  of  the 
Cappelletti  as  belonging  to  Cremona,  their  op- 
ponents in  that  city  bemg  the  Troncaciuffi : — 

Mn  Verona  est  facta  pars  Montecchia  et  pars 
Comitum ;  in  Cremona  Cappelletti  ct  Troncaciuffi ; 
in  Urbeveteri  pars  Monaldeschia  et  Philippesca; 
et  sic  de  aliis.' 

According  to  this  view  the  four  houses  named 
by  D.  are  meant  to  be  regarded  as  pairs  of 
opposing  families,  whose  differences  were  to  be 
ended  by  the  coming  of  the  Emperor,  not 
merely  as  examples  of  oppressed  Ghibellines ; 


this  is  the  more  probable,  because  two  of  the 
four  families  appear  to  have  been  Guelf,  viz. 
the  Monaldi  or  Monaldeschi  (according  to 
Villani,  ix.  40),  and  the  Cappelletti  (according 
to  Salimbene,  who  describes  them  as  the 
leaders  of  the  Papal  party  in  Cremona).  [Filip- 
peschi.] 

Capra,  'the  Goat,'  i.e.  Capricorn,  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac ;  alluded  to  as '  il  como 
della  Capra  del  ciel,'  Par.  xxvii.  68-9.  [Capri- 
oomo.] 

Capraia.    [Caprara.] 

Caprara,  Capraia,  small  island  in  the  Medi* 
terranean,  about  20  miles  E.  of  the  N.-most 
point  of  Corsica ;  D.  calls  upon  it  and  Gorgona, 
another  island  further  N.,  to  come  and  block 
up  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  in  order  that  Pisa 
and  its  inhabitants  may  be  annihilated,  In£ 
xxxiii.  82-4  [Gk>rgona].  Both  these  islands 
in  D.*s  time  belonged  to  Pisa.  A  nephew  of 
the  Count  Ugolino  della  Gherardesca,  viz.  the 
Count  Anselmo,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
poisoned  (Villani,  vii.  121),  took  his  title  from 
Capraia. 

CapricomOy  Capricorn,  constellation  and 
tenth  si^  of  the  Zodiac,  which  the  Sun  enters 
at  the  winter  solstice  (about  Dec.  22)  [SBodlaoo]. 
D.  speaks  of  the  Sun  driving  Capncom  from 
mid-heaven,  meaning  that  C.  had  passed  die 
meridian,  the  time  indicated  being  about  6  a.m., 
Purg.  ii.  56-7;  the  sign  is  referred  to  as  *il 
como  della  Capra  del  del'  (the  season  indi- 
cated being  mid-winter).  Par.  xxvii.  68-9; 
Cancer  and  Capricorn  each  of  them  distant 
rather  more  than  23  degrees  (actually  23*  a8') 
from  the  Equator,  Conv.  iii.  5137-42^ 

Caprona,  castle  in  the  territory  of  Pisa, 
about  5  miles  from  that  city,  on  a  hill  close 
to  the  Ama  In  August,  1289,  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Count  Ugolino  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Guelfs  from  Pisa,  the  Tuscan  Gtiel&, 
headed  by  the  Lucchese  and  Florentines,  in- 
vaded the  Pisan  territory,  and  captured  sevend 
forts,  including  that  of  Caprona,  as  Villani 
records  :— 

'Nel  detto  anno  1289  del  mese  d*Ag08to,  i 
Lucchesi  feciono  oste  sopra  1^  cittk  di  Pisa  coUa 
forza  de'  Fiorentini,  .  .  .  e  andarono  insino  alle 
porte  di  Pisa,  e  fecionvi  i  Lucchesi  correre  il  palio 
per  la  loro  festa  di  san  Regolo,  e  guastarln  intomo 
in  venticinquc  di  che  vi  stettono  ad  oste,  e  presono 
il  castello  di  Caprona,  e  guastarlo.'  (vii.  137.) 

D.  mentions  Caprona,  with  reference  (prob- 
ably) to  the  capitulation  of  the  Pisan  garrison, 
and  their  issue  from  the  fort  through  the  i^idst 
of  the  besieging  force  under  a  safe-conduct. 
Inf.  xxi.  94-6. 

Buti,  who  was  a  Pisan,  and  lectured  on  the 
Z>.  C.  at  Pisa,  holds  that  D.  is  refierring  to 
what  took  place  on  a  later  occasion,  when 
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Cmf^roiui  and  the  other  captured  forts  were 
reuken  by  the  Pisans  under  Guido  da  Montc- 
fdtTo,  who  was  military  captain  of  Pisa  from 
March  iiSg  to  1393  (Viltani,  vii.  isS;  viii,  3):^ 

^Queslo  castdlo  era  si  forte  chc  per  battaj^lU 
ntm  si  poteva  avcre^  onde  mvvcnne  cbe^  fatto  poi 
capiUno  di  guerrm  per  li  Pisani  il  contc  Guido  da 
Vonte  Fcltro,  acquutd  a'  PUani  tutto  ci6  che 
avevano  pcrduto,  et  ancora  Caprona  :  imperO  che, 
apiato  per  alcuno  segreto  modo  che  qtteUt  dentro 
tt<Mi  avcano  acqua,  si  niosse  un  di^  da  Pisa  et 
MBedid  Caprona ;  c  noii  avendo  piii  che  here, 
Wnch^  avessono  asaai  da  mangiare,  i  fanti  chc 
Vermno  dentro  s^arrenderono  a  patto  d*es»ene 
lalve  le  persone.  £  quando  uscirono  fuori  del 
castello  ct  andavano  tra'  nimicit  v'  erano  di  quclli 
the  diceaiio  e  gridavano:  Appicca,  appicca :  im- 
per6  chc  il  contc  Guido  )i  avca  fatti  legmre  tutli 
ad  una  fune,  acci6  che  non  si  partifoono  Tuno 
daU'  altro,  et  andando  apartiti  non  foasono  morti 
da*  cootadini;  e  facevali  iiienare  in  verso  Pisa, 
per  conducerti  a  una  via  che  andava  diritto  a 
Locea,  pi<i  brcvc  che  alcun*  aftra ;  e  pertanto  elH 
•Mwiio  paura  ch'  el  patto,  ehe  eta  loro  ataio  fatto^ 
noil  loase  attenuto,* 

The  difficuky  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  as 
the  incident  alluded  to  by  D.  ties  in  the  fact 
tkfti  00  the  occadioQ  be  refers  to  he  was  himself 
prisent  ('  vid*  io'| ;  so  that»  if  Buti's  supposition 
ta  correct^  D.  must  either,  though  himself  a  Guelf, 
have  been  axDong  the  Ghibellines  who  were 
hesieging  the  fort^  or  he  mu&t  have  formed  part 
olthe  beleaguered  garrison^  neither  of  which  is 
VknAy  to  have  been  the  case.  It  may  be  added 
thmt  neither  Villani  nor  the  other  chroniclers 
mention  this  alleged  recapture  of  Caprona  of 
which  Huti  speaks. 

BenvenutOy  who  understands  the  reference 
lo  bt  to  the  original  capture  of  Caprona  by  the 
TufOUi  Guelfsi  tUtes  that  D.  himself  took  part 

*Ilic  oota  quod  autor  fuit  pcrsotialitcr  in  tsto 
«aercitu  j  erai  calm  tunc  juvcnis  vigintl  quinque 
AOttOfiun,  et  ibi  vidit  latum  actum  ;  iijeo  libentiua 
Ibeli  takm  coaparatioiicfn,  ut  dc  ac  memo  Ham 
freerd^  qtik  aBquando  tractaverat  arma/ 

But  it  is  motv  probable  that  he  was  present 

Bob  records  that  in  his  day  the  castle  of 
CaprotiA  was  a  ruin,  nothing  being  left  but  the 
fwfikir  waDi  and  one  of  the  towers* 

Ottntinale^  H,  Cardinal  Ottavtano  degli 
Ubftldini,  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  *  the 
CTardiiial'  par  txteiUtuti  e.g.  the  Anonimo 
Ftorcntmo  says :  — 

*Psr6  che  quc^to  cmrdinale  Ottamao  fa  %\ 
■Mfpore  di  vemno  ahro  cardinale  a  quel  tempo, 
oar  ooeeUeaaia,  dicendo  il  Cardinale,  a  inteadea  di 
CMndsAo.* 

D.ptaciM»  him  among  the  Heretics  in  Circle 
VI  of  HelU  Inf  x.  130.     (Bretlot) 
Otcairi4Jio»  who  w»f   brother  of  Ubaldino 


delk  Pila  {Purg.  xxiv.  29)  and  uncle  of  the 
Archbishop  Rugg^ieri  (Inf*  xxxiii.  14 >,  was  m^de 
Bishop  of  Bologna  in  1240,  when  he  was  under 
thirty,  by  special  dispensation  of  Pope  (ire,;ory 
IX,  and  in  1244  he  was  created  Cardmal  by 
Innocent  IV  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  ;  he  was 

ftapal  legate  tn  Lombardy,  and  died  in  1273 
irtwddinj].  Benvenuto  describes  him  as  4 
devoted  Ghibelline,  and  credits  him  (as  do 
Lana  and  others)  with  a  saying :  '  If  1  have 
a  soul,  I  have  lost  it  a  thousand  times  over  for 
the  Ghibellines*:-- 

^Vir  fuit  vatentiasimus  tempore  suo,  sagaa  et 
audax^  qui  curiam  Romanam  versabat  pro  vellc 
suo,  et  aliquaxido  tenuit  earn  in  montibus  Florcntiae 
in  terris  suorum  per  aliquot  menses ;  et  sacuc  de- 
fendebat  palam  rcbcllcs  ecdcsiac  contra  rapam 
ct  Cardinales ;  fuit  magtius  protector  et  fautor 
ghibelinorum,  et  quasi  obtincbat  qutdquid  volcbat. 
ipse  fecit  primum  Archiepiacopum  de  domo  vice- 
comitum  Mediolani.  qui  cxaltavit  stirpem  suam  ad 
dominium  illius  civitatis^  et  altam  potentiam  m 
Lombardia :  erat  multum  honoratus  et  formidatus ; 
ideo,  quando  dtcetiatur  tunc  :  Cardinal  is  dixit  sic  ; 
Cardinalis  fecit  sic;  intelligcbatur  de  cardtnali 
Octaviano  de  Ubaldinia  per  exceUentiam,  Fuit 
tamen  epicureus  ex  gestis  et  verbis  ejus;  nam 
cum  semel  petiissct  a  ghibelinis  Tusciae  certam 
pecuniae  quantitatem  pro  uno  facto,  et  non 
obtinuisaetp  pronipit  indtgnanter  ct  irate  in  haoc 
vocem  :  si  anima  est,  ego  perdidi  ipsam  miUiea 
pro  ghibdinia.* 

Salimbene  of  Parma,  who  was  personally 
acquainted  with  him,  gives  the  following  naive 
account  of  the  Cardinal  in  his  Chronicle 
(printed  by  C.  E.  Norton  in  Report  XIV  0/ 
American  DanU  S(^d£ty)  : — 

"  Missus  fuit  in  Lombardiam  tegatus  domtnua 
Octavianus  di-^-' ""^  •ardinaiis.  Hie  fuit  puller 
homo   et   no  ct   de  filiis   Hubaloial  ^ 

MuscUo  in  €]^^  iorcntino:  multum fVpDlaliia 

fuit  cic  parte  Imperii,  acd  propter  bonorem  suum 
interdum  facietiat  aliqua  ad  utiiilatem  £ccl«atac« 
sciens  quod  propter  hoc  missus  fucrat.  .  .  •  CtUD 
redii  in  Lombardiam,  et  poat  plurcs  atinoa  domititta 
OcLavtanua  adhuc  legatua  euct  Bononiae*  pluribus 
vicibus  comedi  cum  co ;  el  locabat  me  sem|»cr  in 
capite  mcnsae  suae,  ita  quod  inter  me  et  ipaum 
non  crat  nisi  socius  frater^  et  ipse  tertiiUB  locnin 
mentae  habebat  a  capjtc,  Tunc  Ucieham  qnod 
Sapiens  In  Prov,  docet  xxiii ;  et  hoc  fieri  oportebat, 
quoniam  tota  lala  poJatii  discumbentibus  crat  pletui. 
Veniiiitaiiieo  abundantcr  ct  dccenter  rnmfatibiHi 
hahfiwna  ct  vinum  abundajis  et  tnmadp«iB 
pooebatun  et  omnia  deltoita.  1  unc  coepi  csrdi- 
oalem  dUtgere.' 

Villani  relates  that  he  alone  of  the  Papftl 
Court  rejoiced  at  the  news  di  the  battle  of 
Montapejti  :— 

*  Come  111  corte  di  Roma  vetine  la  novella  della 
■confltta.  il  p*pA  e*  cardinali  ch*  ama^'ano  lo  atalo 
di  aanta  Chi^a,  n*ebbono  grande  dolore  c  com- 
passione    .   .   .    ma    il    cardinal    Qttavkoo  dr^l 
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Uboldinl,  ch*  era  ghibdUno,  ne  fece  gran  festa." 
(vi,  80.) 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Cardinal;! hough 
a  Ghibelhne  by  family  and  with  undoubted 
Ghibelline  ieanings,  was  during  at  least  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  career  a  zealous  partisan 
of  the  Guelf  cause,  to  which,  as  Philalethe^ 
points  out,  he  rendered  important  serA'ices. 
(See  Gozzadini,  Lt  Torri gentiUxie  di  Boia^na^ 
pp.  503  ff,) 

Cariddi,  Charybdis,  eddy  or  whirlpool  in 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  which  was  regarded  as 
peculiarly  dangerous  by  ancient  navigators, 
because  in  the  endeavour  to  avoid  it  they 
risked  being  wrecked  uiM>n  Scylla,  a  rock 
opposite  to  it. 

D.  compares  the  jostling  of  the  Misers 
and  the  Prodigals  in  Circle  IV  of  Hell,  to 
the  tumbling  and  breaking  of  the  waves  in  the 
whirlpoolj  as  the  opposing  currents  froro  the 
Ionian  and  Tyrrhenian  Seas  meet  together^ 
Inf  vii,  22-4.     [AvariJ 

Benvenuto  qtiotes  the  famous  line  (from  the 
AUxatuireis  of  Gaiitier  de  Lille) : — 

'  Ificidit  in  Scillam  copiens  \'ilare  Carrbdirn.* 

CarignanOfAn^oIelloda.  [Angiolello,] 

Carisenda,  one  of  the  leaning  towers  at 
Bologna,  built  in  nio  by  Filippo  and  Oddo 
dei  Garisendi ;  it  is  163  ft  high  and  10  ft.  out 
of  the  perpendicular.  At  its  side  stands  the 
Asinelli  tower  (erected  in  11 09  by  Gherardo 
degli  Asinelli)  which  is  320  ft.  high  and  4  ft 
out  of  the  perpendicular, 

D,  compares  the  stooping  giant  Antaeus  to 
the  Carisenda  tower  as  it  appears  to  a  spectator 
when  the  clouds  are  sailing  over  it  from  behind 
him,  Inf.  xxxi.  136-8.     [Anteo.] 

These  two  towers  stand  in  a  small  piazza  at  the 
E.  end  of  what  is  now  the  Via  Rizzoli,  in  the 
quarter  formerly  known  as  the  Porta  Ravtgnana^ 
nearly  m  the  centre  of  the  town.  Benvenuto  says 
that  the  Carisenda  (which  is  also  known  as  '  la 
torre  mozza ')  was  considerably  higher  at  the 
time  D.  wrote,  a  great  part  of  it  haWng  been 
thrown  down  by  Giovanni  di  Oleggio,  one  of  the 
Visconti  of  Milan,  during  hia  *  tyranny'  (1351- 
1360)  at  Bologna.  He  adds  that  this  was  doubtless 
a  reminiaccnce  of  D/s  student-days  at  the  university 
of  Bologna.  (See  Gozzadini,  Lt  Tonri gtHtiUzit  di 
Botogtta^  pp.  372  ff.> 

There  \&  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the 
Cansenda  tower  was  built  purposely  with  a  Iean» 
in  order  that  it  should  attract  more  attention  than 
the  lofty  AsinelH  tower  at  its  side.  A  dose 
inspectioio^  however,  of  the  building  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  the  courses  of  bricks^  as  well  as  the 
holes  for  the  scaffolding  (which  still  remain),  run 
at  right  angles  to  the  inclination  of  the  tower, 
thus  provmg  thai  the  leaning  is  due,  not  to  design, 
but  to  the  accidental  sinking  of  the  foundations. 
To  the  same  cause  is  doubtless  due  the  inclination 
of  the  neighbouring  tower,  and  of  the  Campanile 
at  Pisa  (which  is  13  ft  out  of  the  perpendicular  in 


a  height  of  179  ft.%  as  well  as  of  several  of  those 
at  Venice,  Vasari^  in  his  life  of  Arnolfo  di  Lapo^ 
discusi^es  the  reasons  why  neither  the  CampaLntle 
at  Pisa,  nor  the  Carisenda  tower  at  Bologna,  has 
lost  its  stability  in  spite  of  the  inclination. 

Carlino,  Car  lino  de'  Pazii  of  Valdamo*  who, 
while  the  Neri  of  Florence  and  the  Lucchese 
were  besieging  Pistoja  in  1 302,  held  the  castle 
of  Piantravigne  in  the  Valdamo  (or  the  Bianchi 
of  Florence^  but  treacherously  for  a  bribe 
delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  NcrL  Villani 
gives  the  following  account : — 

^  Nclla  stanza  del  detto  assedio  di  Pistoia  si 
rubella  a'  Fiorentini  il  caste!  lo  di  Piantrevignc  in 
Valdamo,  per  Car  lino  de'  Pazzi  di  Valdamo,  e  in 
(|uello  col  detto  Carlino  si  rinchiusono  de*  migHori 
nuovi  usciti  bianchi/e  ghibellini  di  Firenze  grandi 
e  popolani.  c  faceano  grandc  giierra  nel  Valdamo  ; 
La  qual  cosa  fu  cagv^ne  di  levarsi  1'oste  da  Pistoia, 
lasciando  i  Fiorentiha  il  terzo  delta  toro  genie  all* 
assedio  di  Sen^valle  in  servigio  de'  Lucchesip  e 
tutta  Taltra  oste  tomata  in  Firenze,  sanza  soggiorno 
n'andarono  del  mese  di  Giugno  in  V^aldarno  c  al 
detto  castello  di  Piano,  c  a  quello  stettono  c  as- 
sediarono  per  vcntinovc  dL  Alia  fiue  per  tradt*^ 
mento  del  so prad detto  Carlino,  e  per  moneta  che 
n*ebbe,  i  Fiorentini  ebbono  il  castello.  Essendo 
il  detto  Carlino  di  fuori,  fece  a'  suoi  fedeli  dare 
rentrata  del  castello,  onde  molti  vi  furono  morti  c 
pr^y  pure  de*  migliori  usciti  di  Firenze/  (viiL  53.) 

Dino  Compagni  says ; — 

*A  parte  bianca  c  ghibeltina  accorsono  molte 
orribili  disaventure.  Eglino  aveano  in  Valdamo 
uno  castello  in  Pian  di  Sco,  nel  quale  era  Carlino 
de'  Pazzi  con  ut  cavagli  e  pedoni  assai.  1  Neri 
di  Firenze  vi  posono  I'assedio.  Dissesi  che  Car- 
lino li  tradt  per  danari  ehbe:  il  perch^  i  Neri 
vi  misono  le  masnade  loro,  e  presono  gli  uonuni, 
e  parte  n^uccisono,  c  il  resto  feciono  ricompemre.* 
vii.  a8.) 

Cadino*s  act  of  treachery  not  having  yet 
taken  place  at  the  assumed  date  of  the  Vision 
(1300),  D,  assigns  him  his  place  in  Caina  by 
anticipation,  making  his  kinsman  Camicione, 
who  had  himself  been  guilty  of  the  treacherous 
murder  of  a  relative,  say  that  he  awaited 
Carlino '3  coming  to  excuse  him  (meaning  that 
his  own  crime  would  appear  trivial  beside  that 
of  Carlino),  Inf.  xxxi  i.  69.  |Camicioii0:  PasxL] 

Benvenuto  says  that  two  relatives  of  Carlino, 
one  of  them  being  his  uncle,  were  among  the 
Ghibelline  prisoners  put  to  death  by  the  Neri 
on  taking  possession  of  the  castle. 

The  site  of  the  castle  of  Piantravigne,  which 
was  in  the  commune  of  Pian  di  Sco  in  the 
Upper  Valdamo,  is  now  occupied  by  Pieve  di 
San  Lorenzo  in  Piantravigne, 

Carlo  1,  Charles  1^  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
Count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  younger  son  of 
Louis  VIII  of  France  and  Blanche  of  Castile, 
and  brother  of  St  Louis ;  he  was  bom  in  1220 ; 
in  1246  he  married  Beatrice,  youngest  daughter 
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of  Count  Raymond  Bcrengcr  IV  of  Provence, 
tn  whose  right  he  became  Count  of  Provence  ; 
and  in  I266»  after  the  defeat  of  Manfred  at 
Bcncvento,  he  became  King  of  Naples  and 
ISicily;  he  died  Jan,  7,  ti8J.  [BerUnghierl, 
^BAmondo:  PrOTeniui :  Tableviii.] 

D.  places  Charles  in  the  valley  of  lowers 

in    Antepurgatory    among    the    princes    who 

negicaed  to  reixint,  where  he  is  seated  beside 

Peter  in  of  Aragon  ;  Sordcllo,  who  points  him 

iimt^  refers  to  him  as  coiui  del  maschio  nas&, 

VFui^.  vii.  115;  f/  nasuto^  v.  124;  im\  v,  125; 

^il  stme^  V,  127  [Aniipurg&torio] ;  and  says 

"hat  he  (*il  seme')  is  as  superior  to  his  son, 

iCharics  II  ('  la  pianta*)^  as  Peter  IM  of  Aragon 

lb  to  him  (Charles  t)  and  his  brother  ( Lours  IX) 

[(tt/.    127-9)   [Be»tiioe^:    Ciu"lo^:   Lutgl^: 

[argherita  :   Pietro  ^] ;  he  is  mentioned  in 

onnexion  with  Pope  Nicholas  111,  who  was 

ibis  enemy,  Inf,  xix.  99  (lficool6^1 ;  Oderisi  (in 

Circle  1  of  Purgatory)  mentions  him  in  con^ 

nexion  with  Provcnzano  Salvani,  whose  fncnd 

(taken  prisoner   at   Tagh'acoizoj   he  held  to 

■  Purg.  xi.   136-7   [Provensano   Sal- 

"▼mnil ;  Hugh  Capet  (in  Circle  \  of  Purgatory) 

speaks  of  his  coming  into  Italy,  and  charges 

him   with    the    murder  of  Conradin    and    of 

Thomas  Aauinas,  Purg.  xx.  67-9  (Curradiiio : 

Tommaao^'] ;  his  grandson  Charles  MarteJ  (in 

flhc  Heaven  of  Venus)  speaks  of  him  (or,  as 

ome  th  ink,  of  his  son,  C.  M  /s  father,  Charles  1 1 ) 

Its  the  ancestor  in  whose  right  his  own  descend- 

Iftoti  ouj^ht  to  have  been  on  the  throne  of  2> icily, 

[par.  viii,  67-72  [Carlo^]. 

Chaiics  of  Anjou,  ^  the  greatest  champion  the 

Gttelf  eaiue  e^-cr  had/  having   bten   invited   (in 

1063:  by  UrtNin  IV  to  assume  the  crown  of  Naples 

•la  whkh,   iays    Mil  man*    there   were    already 

^  Imaots  of  right—  if  it  was  hereditary^  it 

to  Conradin,  if  at  the  disposal   of  the 

ipepe,    it  was    already   awarded    tu    Edmund    of 

Ita^aiid ;  and  Manfred  was  on  the  throne,  sum- 

',  ai  it  mtmm^^  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  *\ 

pome  to  the  entreaties  of  the  new  Popc, 

ni  IVf  came  iiito  July  in  the  sprinf?  of  1965, 

I  Ui  liUle  more  than  three  years^  by  his  defeat 

\jd  Maaft^d  at  Brnevenlo  (Feb.  a6^  i96f).  and  of 

Aim  «l   Tagliaco220   (Aug.  J3,   1068),  com- 

aod    finally   cniahed   the  power  of   the 

KtBttfen  in  Italy. 

Otarfca.  who^r  wife  Beatrice*  as  VUlani  records 

'  her  jrwcta  in  order  to  furnish 

*  h  wa«  to  make  her  a  Queen 

^liae  ner  mrec  riacr  siBtera,  arrived  in  Rome  in 

^a^t  1965,  and  was  fortliwttli  elected  Senator. 

fOa  Jail.  6,  ^  ^^   *'"  i*^**  crowned  King  of  Sicily 

laftd  Apu^i  icly  aAer  be  set  out  to 

dc    M-  ions.     Meeting  the  pro« 

of   the    Uitcr    for   negotiations   with    the 

'  t  will  send  him  to  Hell,  or  he   shall 

Vmtm^  mt  to  Paradise/  Charles  engaged  him  on 

[Fth.   ad  at   Benevento,   the   pass    at    Ceperano 


batii  trvacberoualjr  left  open,  and  totally 
ed  Ida,  Ka&fred  IkUDself  being 


UDong  the 
•  (Btamcilo !  O«p«fsoo :  Macftwdi].  Charles 


thus  beeame  master  of  the  kingdom ;  but  In  \tm 
than  two  yean  the  insuptMirtable  tyranny  of  the 
French  led  to  an  invitation  to  the  young  Conradin, 
son  of  the  Emperor  Connd  IV,  to  come  and  assert 
his  hereditary  rights  and  deliver  the  country  from 
the  foreign  3'oke-  In  rr^sponse  to  this  appeal 
Conradin  entered  Italy,  and  during  the  absence  of 
Charles  in  Tuscany,  made  his  wfty  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  notwitb> 
standing  hb  having  been  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope*  After  collecting  men  and  treasure  at  Rome, 
he  set  out  on  Aug.  10,  ia68»  to  make  good  the 
Hohenstaufen  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Naptea. 
Charles,  on  hearing  of  his  advance,  hastened  to 
oppose  him,  and  a  fortnight  later  (Aug.  93)  the 
two  armies  met  at  Tagliacouo  in  the  Abrurxi. 
Though  inferior  in  numt>er9  Charles  gained  a 
complete  victory,  owing  to  the  superior  strategy 
of  the  veteran  captain  Erard  de  VaJery»  who  had 
offered  his  services  to  the  brother  of  his  sovereign* 
Conradin  fled  from  the  field  and  attempted  to 
escape  into  Sicily,  but  he  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  CharleSt  who,  after  a  mock  trial,  had 
him  beheaded  like  a  felon  in  the  market-place  at 
Naples  (Oct.  39 >,  where  his  body  was  buried^ 
Charles  not  allowing  it  lo  be  laid  in  consecrated 
ground  [Alardo  :  Cujrradino  :  Ta^Uao^aso], 

Thus  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  Charles  gradually  extended  his  influence 
in  ItAly,  until,  as  Viltani  says,  he  became  one  of 
most  powerful  princes  in  Europe  :— 

'  Ne*  drtt!  tempi  {irpA  lo  re  Carlo  rt  d\  Gmualnn  e  di 
Cicilia  era  il  jpi^  poMirntf  re  e  il  pi&  ridottato  in  marc  e  In 
tcnm,  cbe  nalio  ft  dr*  cii«ttaiiL*  (*iL  57.) 

The  people  of  Sicily,  however,  rendered  desperate 
by  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  their  conquerorif 
determined  to  throw  off  the  French  yoke,  and  at 
length  in  laBa  an  insurrection,  which  had  been 
carefully  fostered  for  some  time  previously  by 
John  of  Procida,  a  devoted  adherent  of  th« 
Hohenstaufen,  w\l\\  the  connivance  and  help  (aa 
was  commonly  believed)  of  Pope  Nicholas  III  and 
the  Greek  Emperor  Palaeologus,  suddenly  broke 
out.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  rising  waa 
an  insult  offered  to  a  Sicilian  girl  by  a  Freoeli 
soldier  during  the  Easter  festival  at  PaleraiOi 
which  led  to  the  frightful  massacre  of  the  Frendip 
known  as  the  ^Sicilian  Vespers/  and  to  the 
termination  of  their  rule  in  the  island  [Vaaprt 
SioiUant}.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Ang«vina 
the  crown  of  Sicily  was  offered  to  and  accepted 
by  Peter  111  of  Amgon,  whu  had  a  claim  lo  it  in 
right  of  his  wife,  ConsUnce^  the  daughter  of 
Manfred  rOoatanaa*]*  Charles  made  several 
unsuccesshil  attempts  to  regain  possesaion  of  the 
island,  and  finally  died  at  Foggia  in  Apulia^  in 
the  midst  of  preparatlona  lor  a  frrah  invaaioD» 
Jan  7.  i9&f^ 

VilUni,  who  devotes  coaaidenible  vpmtt  to  the 
doings  oi  Charles  of  A^foti  (irl  88^9;  vii.  1  95), 
speaiia  of  him  aa 

il  pM  Mil 
vifti  ebt  fiMs*  I 
r  rtdoltato  alnonv 

^fliriMlimeati,  eke  ak 

Carki  Magmi  initio  a  M,  •  owfn  eUa  aift  ^tA  laOriMa 

He    ffivea    the    Ibtlowing   dcaerfptien    of    bk 
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character  and  person,  noting,  as  D.  docs  ^Purg^. 
vii.  T 13,  124),  his  large  nose  :^ 

'  QDrMo  Carlo  fu  il  pnmo  orijfiiic  d**  re  di  Cictlia  e  di 
t\igTia,  strAtti  della  ca«a  di  FraociA  . . .  ed  i?  betw?  rafrrone  di 
far  mrmoria  dt  tanlo  stgnorc^  ?  tanto  attiico  <r  prtHcUore  e 
difpnditorc  di  santa  Chiesa  c  della  nostra  cttti  di  Firenze. . . . 
Ftt  savio,  dt  «no  constgljo,  e  prode  in  anne.  e  aspro^  e  molto 
teoiuto  c  ndottato  da  tutti  1  re  del  tsootido,  tnagnanimo  e 
d'aJti  inlcndimrnti,  lo  fare  ogni  eraode  impresa  skaro,  in 
(igni  avversita  feniio,  e  veritlere  d  orni  «ua  prom^:Ssa«  poco 
partante^  c  molto  adoprrante^  e  quasi  non  rid«a  i«-  non  pocot 
onesto  com'  a  no  religio*o,  c  cattolico,  as|>ro  in  giustLiia,  c  dl 
frroce  riguardoj  grande  di  prxfona  c  nerlmnito,  di  coJore 
ulivtFno^  c  con  grandc  naso,  r  panra  bene  maesCi  r^ale  piii 
cW  aTtfo  sjpnore  ;  tnolto  vej^^hiava  e  poni  donnii'a,  e  usa^ii 
di  dire,  cne  donncndo,  tanto  tempo  »i  perdca ;  largo  fu 
a'cavalieri  d^armc,  ma  covido«o  d'acquiatarr  terra  e  signoda 
e  moneta  d'onde  si  veni^se,  per  fornire  le  sae  imprese  e 
jrueTre ;  di  gcntr  di  corte,  mmestneit,  e  giucolari  Ron  si 
dilcttd  mai.*    (viL  1.) 

Rustebuef,  a  contemporary  Biirgundiati  poet^ 
who  wrole  two  poems  appealing  to  the  young 
nobles  to  join  Charles  in  his  expedition  against 
Manfred,  speaks  thtis  highly  of  him  :— 

*Dc  Ptiiltc  <»t  la  madrre  crue  jc  vaeil  comciMHer, 
Gt  dta  Foi  de  C«ile,  t^ue  Diei  pajne  avajicier! 
Qui  voldra  ek  saina  cieis  temance  ■emanciCT 
Voi«e  aidicr  au  boo  roi  qui  Lant  fee  a  priskr. 
Li  bom  rot*  cstoit  mens  d'Anjoa  et  de  Ptovance, 
Et  sVstoit  fill  de  roi^  freres  au  roi  de  France. 
Bicn  prrt  qu'il  ne  vuet  pa»  fcrc  Diirfi  de  «a  pance. 
Quant  por  Farmc  sauvcr  met  le  cora  en  balance.* 
(Zrf  Dt'/  de  PuiUe^  w.  5-  la.) 

Carlo 2,  Charles  II,  King  of  Naples,  Count 
of  Anjou  and  Provence,  son  of  the  preceding 
by  Beatrice  of  Provence ;  he  was  bom  \n  1 243, 
before  his  father  became  King  of  Naples,  after 
which  he  bore  the  title  of  Prince  of  Salerno ; 
he  married  (circ.  1271)  Mary;  daughter  of 
Stephen  V  of  Hungary,  by  whom  he  had  nine 
sons  and  five  daughters  ;  on  his  father's  death 
(in  1285)  he  became  King  of  Naples,  but  being 
at  the  time  a  prisoner  in  Spain,  where  he  was 
detained  till  1288^  he  was  not  crowned  until 
May  29,  1289  ;  he  died  May  6,  1309.  His  two 
eldest  sons,  Charles  Mattel,  titular  King  of 
Hungary  (d,  1295),  and  Louis  (d.  1297),  having 
predeceased  him,  he  was  succeeded  in  Naples 
by  his  third  son,  Robert,  Duke  of  Calabria 
[Cftrlo-':  Luigi'*:  Boberto- :  Table  viil]. 
Of  his  daughters,  the  eldest,  Margaret,  married 
( 1 290)  Charles  of  Valois  [Carlo-* :  Table  viii]  % 
the  second,  Blanche,  married  (1295 J  James  II 
of  Aragon  [Jaoomo^  ;  Tabl©  II ;  the  third, 
Eleanor,  married  (1302)  Frederick  II  of  Sicily 
[Fedeiico^:  Table  iv];  the  fourth,  Mary, 
married  Sancho,  King  of.Majorca  [Table  xlv] ; 
and  the  youngest,  Beatrice,  married  (1305) 
Alio  VIII  of  Este  [Aasso :  Tabla  xxiil]. 

Charles  is  mentioned  by  Jacopo  del  Cassero 
(In  Ante  purgatory)  in  connexion  with  the  king- 
dom of  Apulia,  which  the  iatter  refers  to  as 
quel  di  Car  la  ^  Purg.  v-  69  [Puglia] ;  the 
Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury) 
warns  him,  as  the  leader  of  the  Guelfs,  not  to 
oppose  the  Imperial  Eagle,  referring  to  him 
(to  distinguish  him  from  his  father)  as  Carlo 
novel lo^  Par.  vL  106-7  [Quelfl];  his  son  Charles 
Martel  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus)  speaks  of  him 
(or,  as  some  think,  of  Charles  I >  as  the  ancestor 


in  whose  right  his  own  descendants  ought  to 
have  been  on  the  throne  of  Sicily,  Par.  viiL 
67-72  [Carlo'^:  Ridolfoi] ;  and  contrasts  his 

*  larga  natura  *  with  the  niggardliness  of  his  son 
(C.  M/s brother) Robert (i/t/. 82'3> [Boberto"] ; 
the  Eagle  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter  refers  to  him 
as  il  Ciotto  di  Gerusalenimey  he  being  lame — 

*  fu  sciancato  alquanto '  says  Villani  (vii*  l ) — 
and  the  title  of  Jerusalem  being  attached  to 
the  crown  of  Naples  (since  the  abandoninciit 
of  her  claim  by  Mary  of  Antioch  to  Charles  1 ), 
and  says  that  his  good  qualities  might  be  indi- 
cated by  1  (one),  his  bad  ones  by  M  (thousand). 
Par.  xix.  1 27-9  [Genisalemiu©] ;  the  Eagle 
mentions  him  again  in  connexion  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  Sicily  during  his  war  with  Frederick  of 
Aragon,  Par,  xx.  62-3  [Cicilia]  ;  Sordello  (in 
Aniepurgatory),  alluding  to  him  as  la  piania^ 
refers  to  his  inferiority  to  his  father  (//  seHie\^ 
Purg.  vii.  127-9  [Carlo  1];  Hu^h  Capet  tin 
Circle  V  of  Purgatory)  rebukes  him  for  having 
married  his  youngest  daughter  Beatrice,  from 
mercenary  motives,  to  Ano  VIII,  the  old 
marquis  of  Este,  referring  to  him  {in  allusion 
to  his  capture  on  board  ship  in  1284  by  Ruggioi 
di  Loria — S4^c  below)  as  Paitro  {Carlo),  the gi^ 
usci  preso  di  nave,  Purg.  xx.  79-81  [Azao : 
Beatrioe^]  •  D.  denounces  him  and  his  adver- 
sary Frederick  of  Aragon  for  their  evil  doings, 
both  in  the  Comuvio  (iv,  6^*-~^)  and  the  De 
Vulgari  Eloqueniia  (i.  ii^'*^). 

After  the  *  Sicilian  Vespers*  (in  laSa')  Charles, 
who  was  then  Prince  of  Salerno,  set  out  from 
Provence  to  join  his  father  in  his  attempt  to  recover 
the  island  of  Sicily^  and  was  cntmsted  by  hira 
with  the  command  of  the  fleet  at  Naples,  t>ut 
with  strict  injunctions  not  to  engage  the  enemy. 
Incensed,  however,  by  the  taunts  of  the  Sicilian 
admiral,  Ruggicri  di  Loria,  who  was  in  comraand 
of  the  fleet  of  Peter  III  of  Aragon,  Charles  came 
out  and  attacked  him.  but  was  totally  defeated 
June,  1^84),  and  himself  taken  prisoner  on  board 
his  ship  (Purg.  xx*  79)^  and  conveyed  to  Sicily. 
Villani,  in  his  account  of  the  affair,  relates  an 
incident  which  proves  that  the  Angevins  were 
scarcely  more  popular  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
than  they  were  in  Sicily  :-^ 

't1  prcAK  Timaso  ajla  batta|rHa  (xw  la  nnetik  ddl«^SBe 
gaJce  ov'  erano  t  baroni  e'  cavaitien,  chi  di  battaglia  di  mare 
s'intrndf'ano  pcxro,  tosto  ftirono  tscon&tii  e  presi  coo  tiove 
delle  loro  ^alec ;  e  il  preiue  Carlo  in  persona  com  molta 
barooia  furono  |»rr«i  e  menati  in  Cicilia,  c  forono  1 
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geeri  di  Loria  con  quattro  cnfani  pieni  di  ficht  fiori  . 

I  dugento  agoatari  d'oro  per  prcientare  al  deito  ami 
raglio;  e  gingnendo  alia  galea  ove  era  prrao  il  prenae, 
veggendolo  riccaroentc  annato  e  coo  molta  gente  intomo^ 
cTedettono  che  Tossc  mmtiet  Ruj^geri  di  Lona,  si  gn  ■'in- 

B'ncHCcliiiarono  a'  piedi,  <  feciongli  il  dctto  presente^  dSoeiulo : 
easer  raroniiraglio  , . ,  plaxeste  a  [>eo  com'  hai  preao  k> 
figllo  aveaii  In  |>atre  !  ,  .  .  Il  prenze  Carlo  con  totto  saodam- 
maggin  cominci6  a  ridere.  e  disse  all'  ammtragljo  :  fVmr  le 
saint  Dtim  ccs  son!  t>icn  lealcsa  roonaeigiteur  le  roi  t  Qneato 
avetno  messo  in  nota  per  la  poca  fede  di'  honno  qacgli  del 
Regno  a|  loro  signore.    (viL  gj.) 

The  Sicilians,  having  got  the  Prince  of  Salemo 
into  their  hands,  were  for  beheading^  him,  as  his 
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father  hdd  beheaded  Conrad  in  ;  but  by  the  adviLc 
of  Manfred's  daughter  Constance,  wife  of  Peter  of 
Aragon,  his  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  sent 
a  prisoner  into  Spain,  In  the  following  year 
(1285:1  Charles  I  of  Naples  and  Peter  HI  of  Aragon 
both  died.  Tlie  latter  was  succeeded  in  Aragon  by 
his  eldest  son,  Alphonso*  while  James,  his  second 
son,  was  crowned  King  of  Sicily.  The  Prince  of 
Salerno  being  still  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Aragonese  in  Catalonia,  his  eldest  son.  Charles 
Msrtel,  assutned  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  En  ia88,  through  the  interx^enlion  of 
Edward  I  of  England^  Charles  was  liberated  by 
Alphonso  of  Aragon,  on  the  understanding  thai 
Sicily  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  Alphonso 's 
brother,  James,  while  Charles  was  to  retain  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  the  Utter,  further,  undertook 
to  induce  Charles  of  Valois  to  abandon  his  claim 
to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Martin  IV  on  the  excommunication 
of  Peter  III,  L^^^^*'*']  Leaving  his  three  sons, 
Louis,  Robert,  and  John^  as  hostages,  and  pledging 
himself  to  return  to  captivity  if  the  conditions 
were  not  fulfilled  within  a  specified  period^  Charles 
hastened  into  Italy  to  the  Papal  court  On 
May  29,  12189,  ^^  defiance  of  his  pledges,  he 
was  crowned  King  of  Sicily  and  Naples  by 
Nicholas  IV,  who  gmntcd  him  a  large  subsidy  in 
aid  of  his  operations  against  Sicily.  Meanwhile 
Charles  of  Valois,  with  the  support  of  Sancho  IV 
of  Castile,  invaded  Aragon,  and  compelled  Al- 
phonso to  withdraw  the  troops  he  had  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  his  brother  James  in  Sicily.  In 
tag  I,  on  the  sudden  death  of  Alphonso^  Jame« 
assumed  the  crown  of  Aragon,  leaving  the  govern- 
ment of  Sicily  in  tiie  hands  of  his  brother  Frederick, 
A  few  years  later^  however,  through  the  mediation 
of  Boniface  VIII,  a  treaty  was  made  between 
Charles  1 1  and  James,  whereby  the  latter,  ignoring 
the  claims  of  his  broth er»  Frederick,  agreed  to 
sbandon  Sicily  to  Charters,  and  to  support  him 
with  his  troops  in  the  event  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Sicilians,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
release  his  three  sons  from  captivity;  in  con- 
sideration of  which  Charles  bestowed  (in  1395) 
on  him  his  daughter  Blanche  with  a  large  dowry, 
while  the  Pop*  granted  him  the  sovereignty  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  which  of  right  belonged  to 
the  Ptsans  and  Genoese*  When  the  news  of  this 
treaty  reached  the  Sicilians,  they  at  once  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  James,  and  elected 
his  brother  Frederick  king  in  his  stead  (1096). 
Charles  thereupon  declared  war  on  Frederick, 
and  with  the  aid  of  James  of  Aragon  and  Ruggieri 
di  Lona,  who  had  abandoned  Frederick's  cause, 
had  all  but  reduced  Sicily,  when  in  1399,  after 
Frederick  had  been  defeated  (J^^Jy  4)  '"  *  naval 
battle  off  Cape  Orlando,  James  suddenly  with* 
drew,  declaring  that  he  would  not  be  the  instru- 
ment of  his  brotheris  overthrow.  Shortly  after, 
Frederick  defeated  the  French  troops  of  Charles 
and  look  prisoner  his  son  PhtHp,  Prince  of 
Tarentum.  In  April,  1302,  Charles  of  Valois,  who 
.as  pacificator  in  Tuscany  had  been  engaged  in 
crushing  the  Bianchi  and  Ghibel lines  in  Florence, 
xnade  a  descent  upon  Sicily,  in  company  with 
Jlobcrt,  Duke  of  Calabria,  Charles  ITs  eldest 
^luniving  son.     But  the  expedition  was  a  failure. 


and  he  was  forced  to  conclude  an  ignominious 
peace  with  Frederick,  who  was  confirmed  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Sicily  with  the  title  of  King  of 
Trinacria*  and  received  in  marriage  i,May,  130a) 
Eleanor,  third  daughter  of  Charles  IL  The  latter, 
having  been  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  regain 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  died  on 
May  3,  1309,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  by  his  son  Robert. 

Villani,  who  describes  Charles  as  *  hello  uomo 
di  corpo,  c  grazioso  e  largo '  (vii.  95),  on  record- 
ing his  death  says  of  him  :  — 

'  Fa  uno  de'  piu  larj^lii  e  (jrrazloai  stgnori  che  al  sua  tctnpo 
vivcssc,  e  ncl  suo  regno  fa  chiamatt}  il  nccoRdo  Alcssandro 
per  la  cortrsia ;  ma  per  altre  vink  f«  ili  poco  valorr, 
e  tnavaenato  in  sua  vccchiejxa  disordinntainenie  in  vUio 
carnale."  iviii.  joft.) 

Carlo  3,  Charles  Martel,  eldest  son  of  Charles 
1 1  of  Naples  and  Anjou  (the  preceding),  and 
of  Mary,  daughter  of  Stephen  IV  (V)  of  Hun- 
gary ;  he  was  bom  in  1271  ;  and  in  1291  he 
married  Clemence  of  Hapsburg,  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Rudolf  I .  by  whom  he  had  three 
children,  Charles  Robert  (Carobcrt)  (after- 
wards King  of  Hungary),  Clemence  (married 
Louis  X  of  France),  and  Beatrice  [Carlo/^: 
Table  vlii] ;  he  died  at  Naples  in  1295^  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four. 

D,  places  C.  M*  in  the  Heaven  of  Venus 
among  the  spirits  of  lovers  {Spifili  Amanii)^ 
Par.  ix,  I ;  an  luna^  Par.  viii.  31  ;  lua^  v,  43; 
signor^  in  86 ;  lui^  v,  94  ;  <*f//,  tt'.  94,  115; 
iume  sanlo^  Pan  ix.  7  (Venere,  Cielo  di] ;  the 
spirit  of  C.  M.  approaches  D.  and  Beatrice 
from  among  a  number  of  other  spirits,  and 
addresses  D.^  quoting  the  first  line  of  one  of 
his  canztmi  (Canz.  vi.  I J  (Par  viii.  31-9);  D., 
with  the  approval  of  B,,  asks  who  he  is  {tnf, 
40-8)  J  C,  M.  replies,  saying  that  his  life  upon 
earth  had  been  but  short,  otherwise  he  might 
have  prevented  much  evil  Hnf,  49-51);  after 
explaining  why  D.  does  not  recogniie  him 
|7'7'.  52-4 }»  and  referring  to  their  acquaintance 
during  his  lifetime,  and  to  D.'s  love  for  him 
{^nf,  55-71,  he  goes  on  to  say  thai  if  he  had 
lived  he  would  have  been  Count  of  Provence 
{vv,  5S-60)  [Provenaa],  King  of  Apulia  {w, 
61^3)  [Puglia],  and  King  of  Hungary  (7^/, 
64^)  [Ungarla] ;  he  adds  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  misgovemment  which  led  to  the  VSiciiian 
Vespers  *  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Sicily^  the  descendants  through  himself  of 
Charles  I  of  Anjou  and  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf 
(whose  son-in-law  he  was),  would  have  ruled 
in  *Trinacria*  |i.e.  the  island  of  Sicily)  {%nf, 
67-75)  [Clcilla:  Trinaoria]  [see  below)  \  he 
then  proceeds  to  reproach  his  brother  Robert 
(afterwards  King  of  Naples)  for  his  avarice 
and  for  the  ^ecd  of  his  Catalan  followers, 
contrasting  his  niggardliness  with  the  open- 
handedness  of  his  father  {tru.  76-84)  [Cata- 
logna) ;  in  reply  to  a  question  of  D.  he  explains 
how,  if  Nature  be  thwarted,  a  gx>od  seed  may 
produce  evil  fruit  (^/t'.  85-135),  men's  natural 
dispositions  being  influenced  by  circumstances 
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('in'*  136-48),  as  in  the  case  of  his  own  brothers, 
Louis^  who,  being  a  king*s  son,  became  a  monk 
(r'^^  145-6),  and  Robert,  who  became  a  king, 
when  he  had  better  have  been  a  monk  (?',  147) 

gjuigi'^:  Boberto'^] ;  C.  M.  having  ceased, 
*  apostropihizes  his  daiighter  (or  widow) 
Clemence,  and  tells  her  how  C.  M.  had  foretold 
the  future  wTongs  of  his  line  (with  special  allu- 
sion probably  to  the  exclusion  of  Charles  Robert 
from  the  ihione  of  Naples  by  his  uncle  Robert), 
but  had  bidden  him  not  to  reveaJ  them  (Par. 
ix.  1-6)  [Carlo  ^:  Clem^naa]  ;  meanwhile  the 
spirit  of  C.  M,  had  retnmed  whence  it  came 
(mK  7-9). 

With  regard  to  Par,  viii,  67-75,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  the  descend^tnts  of  Charles  Martcl  the  con- 
lending  factions  of  Italy  would  have  been  united, 
Rudolf  (his  father-in-lawM  being,  as  Emperor,  the 
head  of  the  Ghtbellines*  and  Charles  of  Anjou  (bis 
grand  rather)  being  the  great  supporter  of  the 
Cucifs»  It  is  not  rjnprobablc,  as  Butler  suggests, 
that  Charles  had  some  such  result  in  \new  when 
he  arranged  the  alliance  ;  Villani  says  : — 

*  Lo  rr  Carlo  il  {sc  Ridolfo'  tettiettt  forte;  e  per  e«arre 
bene  di  lui,  die<1e  a  Carlo  Martello  fi^liuolo  dd  £gUaolo,  la 
C^lmala  del  detto  re  RidoKo  per  moglie.''  (Viu  55 J 

On  the  death  of  his  grandfather  in  1^5,  Charles 
Martel^  who  was  then  only  fourteen ^  assumed  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  (his  father 
being  then  a  prisoner  in  Cata1onia%  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  cousin,  Robert  of  Artois.  In 
1390,  on  the  death  (July  19  without  issue  of  his 
mother^s  brother,  Ladislas  111  (IVV,  he  became 
titular  King  of  Hungary^  and  on  Sep.  8  was 
crowned  with  great  pomp  at  Naples;  but  he  never 
reigned  in  Hungary*  the  kingdom  being  seized  by 
Andrew  111  (1290-1301%  who  was  first  cousin 
to  Stephen  IV  fV)  his  maternal  grandfather 
[XJegaria :  Table  xii], 

'  II  re  Carlo  si  tomd  a  Napoli,  e  *l  giomo  di  Ncwtrm  Donita 
di  Srtlembrr  prosaimo  il  detto  re  fece  in  Kapoli  grande  corte 
e  fe^a,  e  fece  cavaliere  Carlo  MarteJio  »uo  primigenito 
figliuolo,  e  frcelo  oorociare  del  reaoie  d'Unjjheria  per  urto 
cardinale  Irj^ato  del  })apa,  e  per  piu  ardvcjicovi  r  vescovL 
£  per  la  detta  coronatiotie  c  festa  piu  altri  cmvalieri  novclli 
li  TcdQno  il  gioroo,  Franceachi,  e  Pmveniali^  e  del  Regtio, 
e  speiudmentc  Napoleiani,  per  lo  re  c  per  la  figliuolo ;  c  fu 
grande  torte  c  utiotexole,  e  ci6  fece  to  re  Carlo, peroccht  era 
morto  in  (|ucI!q  anno  t1  re  d'Ungheria,  del  qaale  non  riitiase 
mirniD  fifltuolo  maM:hiD  ne  aJira  reda,  cbc  la  reina  Maria 
moglie  rkl  <!ctto  re  Carlo,  e  mad  re  del  detto  Carlo  ManeUov 
a  ctti  »urccdeva  per  eredkaggio  il  drtto  reaine  dX'ngberia, 
II a  morto  il  drtto  re  d'trnj^hefia,  Andreasso  diaccso  per 
legna^o  dell  a  caaa  d'Uhgheria  cntro  nel  reame,  e  la 
iiiaggiore  parte  tra  per  fona  e  per  lunore  ne  conqaistdt, 
c  fecesene  (Saj%  signorc  e  rcJ   (Villani,  vii  155,) 

In  lagi  he  married  Clcmcnce  of  Hapsburg, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf  I,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children,  Charles  Robert  (Carobert), 
Clcmcnce,  who  married  Louis  X  of  France,  and 
Beatrice.  [Carlo*:  Table  viii.]  In  the  spring 
of  129!  he  visited  Florence,  where  he  remained 
more  than  three  weeks,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
father  from  France;  he  became  very  popular  with 
the  Florentines,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
probably  tliat  Dante  made  his  acquaintance  ^Par. 
viii.  55-7). 

* And6  il  re  Carlo  in  Franda  .  .  .  e  lai  toTBando  ,  .  *a 
MkssA  per  la  citiik  di  Fixenae.  nclla  quale  era  gik  venuto  da 
Napolj  per  fargLiti  iocontru  Carlo  Martdlo  auo  figliuolo  re 
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sproni  d'oro,  Franceschi,  c  f^Dveiuali,  e  del  Regno* 
ginvant,  vcstiti  col  re  d'una  partita  di  iicarlaito  c  v 
Bruno,  e  tutti  con  ielle  d'una  asstsa  a  palafreno  rik 


dQecento  cavattefi  Ji 
,  tutti 
r  verde 
palafreno  rilevatc 
d'anento  e  d*oro,  coll*  arme  a  qvartien  a  gi^;)!  ad  oro^ 
e  accercblata  ,rocsi>  e  d'argento,  cioi  Tarme  d'UngheHa, 
che  parea  la  pin  nobile  e  ricca  compagiita  che  ancbe  avesac 
uno  giovajif  re  con  seco.  E  in  Fi rente  slette  piu  di  venti  d?^ 
attt^ndendo  il  re  «iio  nadre  e'  frateJJi,  e  da'  Fiorrntini  gli  fd 
fatlo  gratide  onore^  ed  egli  movtr^  grande  amore  a'  Ftorcn- 
tini,  ond*  cbbe  tnoUo  la  grazia  di  tutti."  (YiU.  viiL  15.) 
Benvenuto  says : — 

' Cum  iato(Carolo  Martello)  Diintes  haboit  oertam  fainili*' 
ritalem,  cum  venisset  semel  Florentiacn  . .  .  quo  tempore 
Dantes  Qorebat  in  patria^  jtivenia  \iginti  qulnqne  annorain  ; 
qui  tunc  ardcns  amore,  t-acans  sonis  et  cantibda,  tmcU 
amorjs  promcruit  gratiaxD  istius  juvenis  CarolL^ 

In  1395,  on  the  departure  of  Charles  11  for  the 
court  of  Aragon,  with  his  dauj^hter  Blanche,  the 
destined  bride  of  James  11,  Charles  MaHel  was 
appointed  by  his  father  Vicar- General  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  but  he  died  at  Naples  shortly 
after  in  that  same  year. 

Benvenuto  says  that  C.  M.  died  in  the  same 
year  as  his  wife  (*  Carohis  istc  nno  et  eodem  anno 
reddidit  animam  Deo  cum  Cleraentia  ujtore  sua'^, 
but  this  15  a  mistake^  as  Clemence  did  not  die 
until  i3or,  and  D.  represents  C*  M.  as  being- dead 
in  1300.  The  actual  dale  of  his  death  is  proved 
by  a  letter  written,  under  date  Aug.  30,  1295,  by 
Boniface  VIII  to  Mary  of  Hungary,  appointing 
her  Regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  con- 
doling wnth  her  on  the  death  of  her  son  : — 

*Charisiiinae  in  Christo  filiae  Mariae  Reginae  Sicthae 
illttstri.  Fridem,  non  absque  gravi  nostrae  mentis  amarl* 
catione^  pcrcefito^  quod!  clarae  memoriae  Carol os  Rex  Hiui* 
£&riae^  diartsaiiDi  in  Christo  fiilii  no^tri  C^aioH  Regis  Siciliae 
niustris  ac  tuns  prim ogeni lust,  ipsiu»(jue  Rrgjs  in  regno 
Siciliae  vicariua  j^rncraJist  mortem^  aicut  Domino  placiiit, 
apad  Neapclin]  subierat.  temporalrm,  nos  attentae  cooaicIerBp 
tiotth  stuciio,  proat  ad  nostrum  spcctat  oflSctumf  attendentci*, 
^aod  iti  regno  ipso,  rege  absente  pracfato,  non  babebatnr 
qui  vice*  exerceret  ip«iiu^  &c, .  .  -  Datum  Anagtiiae^  textio 
kaL  septenibria,  aaao  i."    iSee  Todeschini,  Scritti  xu  DmUm^ 

Carlo*,  CharleSj  Count  of  Alenqon  and 
Valois  (1285),  and  of  Anjou  (1290),  commonly 
known  as  Charles  of  Valois,  third  son  of 
Philip  HI  of  France  (by  his  first  wife,  Isabdia 
of  Aragon),  brother  of  Philip  IV,  and  father  of 
Philip  VI;  he  was  bom  in  1270;  in  1284, 
when  be  was  only  fourteen,  he  was  nominated 
by  Pope  Martin  IV  to  the  crown  of  Aragon, 
which  the  latter  had  declared  vacant  upon  the 
ejccommunication  of  Peter  1 1 1  in  the  previous 
year,  and  some  years  later  he  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  lake  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  imdertaking  which 
had  been  given  by  Charles  II  of  Naples  to 
Alphonso,  son  and  successor  of  Peter  III,  that 
his  claims  should  be  abandoned  [Carlo  * : 
Pletro^]  ;  he  married  (in  1290)  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  II,  in  whose 
right  he  became  Count  of  Anjou,  and  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons  (the  elder  of  whom  was  sub- 
sequently King  of  France  as  Philip  VI),  and 
four  daughters  ;  he  died  Dec*  16,  1325. 
[Table  viii  :  Table  xi.] 

Charles  is  mentioned  by  Hugh  Capet  un 
Circle  V  of  Purgatory),  who  refers  to  him  as 
un   aliro    Car  la    (to    distinguish    him    from 
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Charles  I  of  Anjcni,  previously  mentioned), 
and  foretells  his  coming  into  Italv  without  an 
amiy,  but  armed  only  with  *lhe  lance  of 
treachery/  wherewith  he  would  *  burst  the 
paunch  of  Florence/  and  gain  for  himself  not 
[and  tin  allusion  to  his  nickname  *Sanxaterra  *)| 
but  disgrace  and  remorse,  Purg.  xx,  70-8  (see 
MtrnA  ;  some  think  he  is  alluded  to  by  Ciacco 
(in  Circle  III  of  Hell),  who  foretells  the  return 
to  power  of  the  Florentine  Neri  by  the  help  of 
ial  ilu  tesi^  fiif^gp*^  »•  c*  one  who  is  hanging 
off  the  shore,  lymg  to  (*  scilicet  Karoli  sine 
terra,  qui  nunc  stat  ad  plagiam,  quasi  dicat, 
qui  Qondum  est  in  motu,  nee  in  procinctu 
venicndi/  says  Benvenuto),  Charles  bein^  at 
that  time  ( r^oo)  at  war  in  Flanders  on  behalf  of 
his  brother,  Philip  the  F*air  ( VilL  viii  32),  Inf. 
vi.  69 ;  others  take  this  reference  to  be  to  the 
duplicity  of  lionifacc  VIII,  who,  while  osten- 
sibly tr>Mng  to  mediate  between  the  Bianchl 
and  Neri,  was  in  reality  favouring  the  latter, 
the  ultra  Guelfs.  and  thus  brougfit  about  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  that  party  (*  dicesi  appo 
i  Fiorentini  colui  piagj^utre^  W  quale  mostra  di 
voler  qucllo  che  egli  non  vuole,'  says  Boccaccio) 
[Bonjfiaiio'] ;  Charles  is  alluded  to  by  D., 
under  the  title  of  TotHa^  with  reference  to  his 
expulsion  of  the  Bianchi  from  Florence,  and 
his  fruitless  expedition  to  Sicily  in  1302,  V.  E. 
ii  6****  (*ejccta  maxima  parte  florum  de  sinu 
tua,  Florentia,  ncquicquam  Trinacriam  Totila 
atrus  adivit  ^)  (see  b^low). 

In  the  year  1300  Charles  of  Valois  was  sum- 
SMIMd  to  lUly  by  Boniface  VIII,  for  the  twofold 
pnrpoae  of  htJping  Charles  H  of  Naples  in  hia  war 
ail^ttil  Frcdcnck  II  of  Aragon  in  Sicily,  and  of 
Ittdkiag  p^acc  bct\^'ecn  the  contending  factions  of 
ikeBtmehi  and  Neri  in  Tuscany,  die  Pope  promising 
la  ratam  to  secure  his  election  as  Emperor. 

>  ]W|Hi  Booilssju  did  mafeaCafo  e  dahitcMo  delta 

I  41  fls^mm  .  .  .  t^  vf'^^  per  eomirtio  di  mandar«  ptr 

f  Carlo  <li  Vakw,  tratelk»  dd  f«  di  TntiMHa,  per  doppk> 

-    >  yfiaemlnMWita  par  aJuto  dd  rr  CaHo  prr  ta 


J  Carlo  dl  IMo  etcfjT'- 
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pjurUn)  in 
i^t^tr.  al  nuo 

St.  ^1IM»  ijoi  del 

1  Alafnala  Can- 


►  dl  Valaa  77'.  coo  p*t  i«»n . ^  -  . -^ . 
cwntod  iraaeoiehi  to  foa  compotfaia 
«iioJb  falta  ta  ir4a  da  Imcc^  md  Alagn- 
Flrvaar.  wfrlKl  o*  ^ra  tncpipiio;  11  qual'  •»  ^m^ 

Mb  r  da  Mwi  cardinal  Airtcrruioooorr^  vaooc 

a«  AJafmi  la  m  ClaHo  «•'  wad  6|;ltuoli  ,%  rr  «««« 

loi  r  a  of^ifarlo        P  -  -*-* 
a  orf  tr  Carlo  U  oaiM ;: 

^m  la  pfte£*|iaJ»  t-a^*  .1 

fm^^  mm  mmi»m\r%\'  w^^r 

fiaaBtt  10  T\nm^  H'  rnaMS 

lan^tt^  ajaar  Matair,  difde 

8  Mia  m  paciavo  ta  icjAc^na,  r  ofium*  O^^  ror  i.amt  alia 
cJMfcaPligr   CTiil.4») 

CTfciflet  arrfvr^t  ...  riorencc  on  At)  Saints*  Day, 
ijDf.bairint  .  cd  tu  enter  the  city  un- 

Ofipoaed,  on  t  i  h»  Jiroraiac  to  hold  the 

bAiaiice  hrtweto  i^^  g^o  pttftiea,  and  to  maintain 
pcaecw  No  «ooi]^-  ^yim'ttf^  had  he  obtained 
««HBilid   of  Ij^   ^^y      (tiau    he    Ireacheruuaty 


rspouaed  the  cause  of  the  Neri,  armed  hla 
followers,  and  threw  the  whole  of  Florence  into 
confusion.  In  the  midst  of  the  panic  Con&o  Donati, 
the  exiled  leader  of  the  Nen%  made  his  way  into 
the  city»  broke  open  the  prisons  and  released  the 
prisoners  who,  together  with  his  own  adherents, 
attacked  and  pillaged  the  houses  of  the  Bianchi 
during  6ve  days,  Charles  of  Valois  meanwhile, 
in  spite  of  his  promises,  making  no  attempt  to 
interfere.  Finally,  in  the  fotlcming  April,  the 
Bianchi  were  expelled  from  Florence,  D.  being 
among  those  who  were  condemned  to  be  exiled 

'U  di  d'Ogniiwutti  Pirmae. 

diNinnata  sua  prntr 
■  ,    e  a  di  5  di   Ko'^ 
Novrlla,  eoKadoat  raun^i  fMjil'  ri^ 

Fircnae  > , .  meater  Carlo,  eomr  l^  ._  _  ,  ^  di 

eooaenrare  la  cittk  in  paci6co«  buucM*  •t^iu ;  c^  lu  «(:fitttjr« 
a  (|ttealr  cms  lai  pmmte.  tncoataocotc  p<^r  lai  «  p<r:r  aaa 
geote  fa  fatio  ii  contradio>  che  . . ,  ticooffi'  era  ofdinaio  per 

£li  (peK  n«i.  free  annare  aaa  gente, undc  prt  la  drtta 

tvovttade  di  vrd^rc  i  ciltadini  la  ana  gentfr  a  cavallo  armala. 
la  rittk  fu  tatu  in  grloda  e  WMpHio,  e  air  arne  rraadi 
'     '   ciaaeano  a  caaa  dr*  caoi  amici  accoodii  aao 


KlAria 


popolanj 
poeicrc,  ati 
romore  iti 
r*  roMlo. 


la  eitik  io  pih  parti, 
Corao  dr*  Donati,   \\  nii»L' 
n*«Ta  cvrdinato,  il  di  xneAt^  < 


da  Perctola,  con  akjuanto  ar^uito  dt  ca 

nadieri  a  pi^  , , .  C  lai  cnumto  drntr^ 

piajsa  di  tan  Plero  magrkire,  gli  crrbbr  grnii  «  arxuito  di 

aaoi  anici.  gndaodo:  Viva  id 


^  ta 
ii0  di 

Lor»o  r  'I  barvrtf!  eii 

r  Cono,  cIm  co«1  il  ncMnarano ;  e  c«ti  reggeodod 
creacere  foiraa  e  aegaito,  la  prinui  c<«&a  ehr  Im»,  aodA  atle 
earoett  del  coamm^,  , . .  e  qnrlle  pet  forza  a|]enr  e  diHbcrft 
I  preglont. . .  .  E  eon  tntto  C|arato  atneciaaitnio  di  cittadiL 
me»er  Car  to  di  \'*Joa  d^  aaa  gente  oon  viat  cooolgUo  ae 
riparoL  ne  aiimnf  Hirainento  o  coaa  tiimtafias  per  mL  I^ 
la  qiial  coaa  t  tiranni  e  malfatton  e  iahanditj  eb  oraso  aalb 
cittade,  prr«a  bakUinaa,  r  eaamdo  ta  dttA  aetolta  «  Mfiaa 
Mjl^noria,  cominciarono  a  ntbarc  i  foodacKi  «  bolleglic  « la 

o  podm,  eoa 


caae  a  clr 
moltt  cr 
oontini   i 


•^r  biaoca,  o  cki  av«a  poco  1 
'  r  tacrendo  aelle  peraooe  dl  jpik  I 

B  dttr6  qaeaia  peatilenafa  ia  cittk 


rciQ«|u<c  ^.  ..u..iiiiiij,  con  graode  mma  della  terra*., 
per  (|aeate  modo  la  iMwitata  e  caetiatA  di  Flreiiie  l*lll' 


jn^ta  e  saperfaa  parte 

gbib^Ilmi  dl  Pirrna*,  per  1 


biaodii,  con  a^fallo  di  rnolU 

_     i«Mer  Carlo  ^^' ^' -'■--'-  ^-1-tm 

per  la  rommisioor  di  faipa  Booifiatio,  - 

ond^  alia  no«tra  dMk  di  Finraaa  areu  ? 

e  peiicoli*    *ViiL  viii.  4g.>    (Ct  Djno  t«.r.p«i;«'   '"   '-*'»' 

The  secret  object  of  his  mission  to  Horetice 
having  thus  been  fulfilled,  in  accordance  with  the 
designs  of  Boniface  V^IIU  Charles  of  V'aloia  lelt 
Tuscany  i  April,  1303),  and  proeecded  to  Naples  to 
make  preparations  for  a  campaign  i^gmlnst  Sicily. 

'  NeJ  detto  anno  1^*  del  meiv  d* Aprils,  irw.^rr  Carlo  dl 
Valoi^foniiCobFlma#eMellap««i|ri  ..^aoiio 

trattalo di paee eaedaia  1s»sna Uaari  <i  parti 

c  aadoaaa  a  eoric^  e  pol  a  IfapoM.'   (Vtu 

Accompanied  by  Robert,  Duke  of  Calabria, 
eldest  iurviving  son  of  Charles  II»  be  landed  in 
Sicily  with  a  lar^e  force  :  but  the  gueiilla  war£ire 
carried  on  by  Frederick  11,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
climate,  soon  redoeed  liim  to  auch  extrrmtttcs  that 
he  was  forced  to  conclude  an  ign«^minious  peace. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  CbaHes  11  he  agrecid 
that  Frederick  should  marry  Eleanoff  the  •econd 
daughter  of  the  former,  and  should  be  eonftrmed 
in  the  puaaessioQ  of  Sicily  [Federfoo'J.  tli 
November  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Iraaci^ 
the  barren  result  of  his  expcdition  having  cftra^d 
htm  the  nickname  in  Italy  of  CmHq  Smtrntmrm 
(M-ackland'), 

'  VVgg^fido f b* ahm MM peii*!  nuaair  Carlo •aaia aaimf a 
drl  rr  C«^l(t  cvrdliiA  aaa  dtolwialiia  paca  eoa  daa  FeiVf  igo 


city. 
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venne  in  Toscana  per  paciaro,  e  lascid  il  paesr  in  gtierra ; 
c  and6  in  Cicilia  per  fare  snerra,  c  reconne  verj^^osa  pace. 
II  quale  il  Novembre  v^nente  si  tomo  in  Francia,  scemata 
e  consnroata  sua  gente  e  con  poco  onore.'    (Vill.  viii.  50.  > 

Charles  died  at  Nogent  in  1325,  leaving  a  son, 
Philip,  who  afterwards  (in  1328^  became  King  of 
France  as  Philip  VI,  being  the  first  of  the  Valois 
line.  His  countrymen  remarked  of  Charles  that 
he  was  '  fils  de  roi,  fr^re  de  roi,  oncle  de  trois 
rois,  p^re  de  roi,  et  jamais  roi*;  he  having  un- 
successfully aspired  to  no  less  than  four  crowns, 
viz.  those  of  Aragon,  of  Sicily,  of  Constantinople 
(through  his  second  wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Philip  Courtenay,  titular  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople), and  of  the  Empire. 

Carlo  ^]f  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  fourth 
son  of  Louis  IV  of  France  (936-954),  and 
brother  of  Lothair  (954-986).  On  the  death, 
without  issue,  of  Louis  V  (986-987),  eldest  son 
of  Lothair,  the  rightful  successor  to  the  throne 
was  his  imcle,  Charles,  who  was  the  last  re- 
maining representative  of  the  Carlovingian 
line  ;  but  owing  to  the  &ct  that,  as  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  he  was  a  vassal  of  the  German 
Emperor,  the  French  would  not  accept  him  as 
king.  The  throne  was  thereupon  seized  by 
Hugh  Capet,  who  besieged  Charles  in  Laon, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  kept  him  in  captivity 
until  his  death  in  992. 

Charles  of  Lorraine  is  alluded  to  by  Hugh 
Capet  (whom  D.  appears  to  have  confounded 
with  his  father,  Hugh  the  Great),  who  (in 
Circle  V  of  Purgatory)  says  that  when  the 
'ancient  kings'  had  come  to  an  end  'fuor 
ch'  un  renduto  in  panni  bigi '  (i.  e.  with  the 
exception  of  one  who  became  a  monk),  he  was 
so  powerful  that  his  own  son  (if  Hugh  Capet  is 
the  speaker,  this  must  be  Robert  II,  who  was 
crowned  in  980 — if  Hugh  the  Great,  the  son,  of 
course,  is  Hugh  Capet)  was  promoted  to  the 
vacant  throne,  and  tnus  commenced  the  Cape- 
tian  line  of  kings,  Purg.  xx.  53-60  [Capeti : 
Ciapetta]. 

The  difl5culty  here  is  that  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, who  is  undoubtedly  the  person  intended, 
did  not  become  a  monk.  There  can  hardly  be 
a  question,  however,  that  D.  has  confused  him, 
the  last  of  the  Carlovingians,  with  Childeric 
III,  the  last  of  the  Merovingians,  who,  after 
his  deposition  by  Pepin  le  Bref  in  752,  was 
confined  in  the  monastery  of  Sithieu,  where  he 
died  in  755.    [Childericc] 

^  Stefano  papa  secondo  . . .  feec  al  detto  Pipino 
molti  brivilegi  e  grazie,  e  fecelo  e  conferm6  re  di 
Francia,  e  dispuose  Ilderigo  re  ch'  era  della  prima 
schiatta,  perocch'  era  uomo  di  niuno  valore,  e 
rcnddsi  monaco.'    (Villani,  ii  la.) 

Carlo  «],  Charles  Robert  (Carobert),  King  of 
Hungary,  1308-1342 ;  he  was  the  son  (bom 
1292)  of  Charles  Martel  (eldest  son  of  Charles  1 1 
of  Naples)  and  Clemence  of  Hapsburg;  on  the 
death  of  Otho  of  Bavaria  (in  1308)  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  of  which  his  father 
had  been  titular  king  (1290- 1295),  and  on  the 


death  (in  1309)  of  his  grandfather,  Charles  II, 
he  claimed  the  throne  of  Naples  also ;  his 
claim,  however,  was  disputed  by  his  unde 
Robert,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Charles  II,  who 
appealied  in  person  to  Pope  Clement  V,  and 
obtaining  a  decision  in  his  favour,  was  crowned 
King  of  Naples  at  Avigrion,  June,  1309  (Vill. 
viii.  112),  his  nephew  being  at  the  same  time 
recognized  by  Clement  as  King  of  Hungary 
[IJngaria :  Table  zii]. 

Charles  Martel  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus) 
alludes  to  his  son  with  reference  to  the  fact 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  misgovemment 
of  the  French,  the  descendants  through  him- 
self of  Charles  of  Anjou  and  of  Rudolf  of 
Hapsburg  (whose  son-in-law  he  was)  would 
have  reigned  in  Sicily  (in  which  case  the  con- 
tending factions  of  Italy  would  have  found  a 
common  chief  in  the  person  of  Charles  Robert), 
Par.  viii.  67-75  [Carlo  3] ;  he  refers  to  the 
supersession  of  Charles  Robert  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  Par.  ix.  6  [Roberto  ^z  Table 
xi]. 

Carlo  MagnOy  Charlema^e  (Charles  the 
Great),  restorer  of  the  Empire  of  the  West, 
eldest  son  (bom  at  Salzburg  in  742)  of  Pepin 
le  Bref,  King  of  the  Franks  (752-768) ;  on  his 
father*s  death  he  became  joint  king  with  his 
brother  Carloman,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  (in  771)  he  became  sole  king  of  the 
Prankish  Empire ;  in  774.  after  his  defeat  of 
Desiderius,  he  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Lombardy;  and  on  Christmas  Day,  800,  he 
was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West,  at  Rome^ 
by  Pope  Leo  III ;  he  died  on  Jan.  28,  814, 
and  was  buried  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  he  was 
canonized  in  1165. 

'  His  services  against  the  Arian,  the  Lombard, 
the  Saracen,  and  the  Avar,  earned  him  the  title  of 
Champion  of  the  Faith,  and  Defender  of  the  Holy 
See/   (Bryce,  H.  R.  E.) 

D.  places  Charlemagne,  together  with  Roland, 
in  the  Heaven  of  Mars,  among  those  who 
fought  for  the  faith  (Spiriti  Mtlttantt)^  Par. 
xviii.  43  [Marte,  Cielo  di] ;  he  is  mentioned 
in  connesdon  with  the  destruction  of  his  rear- 
guard  under  Roland  at  Roncesvalles,  Inf.  xxxi. 
17  [Roncisvalle] ;  and  (by  the  EmpercH: 
Justinian  in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury)  in  con- 
nexion with  his  defence  of  the  Church  against 
Desiderius  and  the  Lombards,  Par.  vL  96 
[Desiderius]. 

*  When  on  Pepin*s  death  the  restless  Lombards 
again  took  up  arms  and  menaced  the  possessions 
of  the  Church,  Charles  swept  down  like  a  in^irl- 
wind  from  the  Alps  at  the  call  of  Pope  Hadrian, 
seized  King  Desiderius  in  his  capital,  assumed 
himself  the  Lombard  crown,  and  made  northern 
Italy  thenceforth  an  integral  part  of  the  Prankish 
Empire.*    <^ Bryce,  H.  R.  E.) 

In  the  De  Monorchia  (iii.  1  ii-i3)  D.  refers  to 
Charlemagne's  defeat  of  Desiderius  and  to  fais 
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ooroQatioti  at  Rome  by  the  Pope  as  Emperor 
of  the  West,  and  combats  the  theory  that  the 
kttcr  incident  implies  the  dependence  of  the 
Empire  upon  the  Church.  In  this  passage  D. 
erroneously  states  that-C.  i^^as  crowned  by  Pope 
Adrian  J,  while  the  Emperor  Michael  was  on 
the  throne  of  Constantinople  ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  was  crowned  by  Pope  Leo  III  (795- 
816)  during;  the  rdgn  of  the  Empress  Ircn^ 
(797'8o2)  [Cofltantlnopoli]. 

Carlo  MarteUo.    [Carlo  \] 

Carlovingi],  the  Carlovingian  line  of  French 
kings  (752-9^ 7 )»  the  second  dynasty,  which 
supplanted  that  of  the  Merovingians  (448-752 1 ; 
there  were  twelve  kings  of  this  line,  the  first 
being  Pepin  le  Bref  (752- 768)*  and  the  last 
Louis  V  (986-987),  on  whose  death  the  crown 
was  seized  by  Hugh  Capet,  the  first  king  of  the 
Caoetian  line.     [Capeti :  Table  vilL  A.] 

Hugh  Capet  (in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory) 
refers  to  the  Carlovingians  as  *  li  regi  antichi  * 
(though,  perhaps^  owing  to  D/s  having  con- 
§tt3€d  the  last  of  that  Hue  with  the  last  of  the 
Merovingians,  it  is  the  latter  who  are  meant, 
tke  designation  of '  ancient  kings '  being  more 
appropriate  to  them  than  to  the  comparatively 
ftccnt  Carlovingians),  Purg,  xx.  53.   [Carlo*.] 

Camall  Peccatoii,    [liUaaurlosLj 

Carnaro,    [Quam&ro.] 

Carolus  Magnus,  Charlemagne,  Mon*  iii. 
1  !*•  ^  [Carlo  Magno], 

Carclua  Secundus,  Charles  II  of  Naples, 
V,K.  L  i337'«(CftrIo'^J. 

Care  n,  Charon*  son  of  Erebus,  the  boatman 
wlM»icnied  the  shades  of  the  dead  across  the 
ftSMi  oi  the  k>wer  woild ;  introduced  by  D,  as 
HfTTman  on  the  river  of  Acheron  in  Hell, 
across  Vbhich  he  conveys  in  his  boat  the  souls 
of  those  who  have  died  in  the  wrath  of  God^ 
IaC  lit*  94,  109,  138;  u»  vtn:Aiv^  bianco  fer 
tmiu^  /'vV'  r  J%^'  n\  V,  Qo;  lm\  r.  94;  '^ 
§U€tMr'  Jki/UiU,  V,  98;  dtmiHie^ 

g0m^%j  ■  ^.,    \    .  109;  he  is  represented 

as  having  shaggy  jaws  T  Unose  gote/  f.  97) 
aad  ficty  eyes  (*occhi  di  fiumme^*  *occhi  di 
bragia/  w«  99t  109),  tn  imitation  ol  Virgirs 

'  f«»lilAr  Ins  hoTTPcc)!!*  At^ttu  •!  S&nikiA  •mrai 
TMtiyi  •q««lnrr  CKarcu*.  nl  |^liiri||i«  mcftto 
Caaitigi  liKttftA  ^jeu  tUot  \mm^m  ll«iniii«, 
Sofdiridi  cs  Iwiiicttt  nodii  dvpcttdn  AtDtcitiA.* 

{Arm,  vi.  3^J0I.) 

As  D*  and  Virgil  approach  the  shore  of 
Adboim,  a  hoar>'  old  man  ( Charun,  the  svmtol 
of  coascicncct  makes  towards  them  m  hii 
boat,  aiul  chides  them,  teiting  D^  whom  he 
sees  to  be  alive.  10  get  away  thence  I  Inf.  iii* 
FJ-94 ;  as  D*  dots  oot  go  back,  C«  tells  him 
tliaih€  mutt  seek  another  May  into  the  world 
of  ffirttSt  but  V,  p^ cities  him  by  informing 
Mm  of  l>/s  diviBc  mission  (t-l'.  90-9) ;  C.  then 


collects  the  spirits  that  are  waiting,  beatin^^ 
with  his  oar  such  as  lag,  and  conveys  them 
across  the  stream  of  Acheron  (vt\  100-20) ; 
w  hile  V.  bids  D.  take  courage  from  the  words 
of  C.  (which  imply  that  he  shall  not  be  among 
the  damned)  (ri*.  121-9)  lAoheront©]. 

Carpigna,  now  Carpegna,  town  in  Romagna 
fin  the  present  province  of  the  Marchts)  in 
the  distjict  of  Montefellro,  about  15  miles 
N.W.  of  Urbino,  between  the  sources  of  the 
Maiecchia  and  the  Foglia. 

Guido  di  Carpegna,  who  bekngcd  to  a  branch 
of  the  Counts  ol  Montcfeltro,  is  mentioned  by 
Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  II  of  Purgatory), 
together  with  Her  Traversaro,  among  the 
worthies  of  Romagna,  Purg,  xiv.  98, 

Benvenuto  says  that  Guido  was  noted  for  his 
hbcmlity^  and  tells  a  story  of  how,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  an  cnicriainmint  be 
gave  at  Btrtmoro,  he  sold  half  a  valuable 
quilt,  explaining  to  a  friend  who  remonstrated 
with  him,  that  whtn  abed  in  summer  he  left  his 
feet  uncovered  to  keep  them  ccolf  and  in  winter 
kept  them  warm  by  curling  himself  up  :— 

*  lite  fuit  vir  nobilis  de  Montefellro,  qui  oranes 
sibi  pares  libcriLlitate  superavit  :  de  quo  audio 
quod,  cum  fecissct  sotemnc  eonvivium  \n Bretenono, 
deficiente  pccunjn,  fecit  vcndt  dimidiutn  c»rae 
cultmc  qufun  habebaL  Dc  qua  re  incirpatuf  a 
familjari)  curialitatem  auani  condivit  cunali  scorn- 
mate,  diceiia  quod  in  acstaie  prae  calore  tcnebat 
pedes  extra,  et  in  byeme  vcro  prae  frigore  tcnctist 
crura  contmeta,' 

The  Carpegna  family,  who  boasted  descent 
from  one  of  the  comrades  of  Odoacer  (Cent  v), 
appear  to  have  been  established  in  Romagna 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montcleltro  as  early  as 
Cent.  X.  Two  members  of  the  family  bore  the 
name  of  Guido,  of  whom  the  elder  was  already 
dead  in  1231,  while  the  younger,  who  was 
grandson  of  the  other,  died  towaids  the  end  of 
Cent.  xiii.  Guido  di  Carpegna  the  elder  had 
three  sons,  Kinieri  (mentioned  as  late  as  1349), 
Ugo  (Podestii  of  Rimini  in  1349.  ''^^^'^  >**  1 356), 
and  Guiduccio  ;  Rinieri.  the  e  dest  of  the  three, 
had  two  sons,  Guido  and  L'go,  of  whom  the 
former,  Guido  di  Carregna  the  younger,  is 
probably  the  person  alluded  to  by  D.  lliis 
Guido  was  Pedest^  of  Ravenna  in  135]  ;  he  is 
mentioned  as  late  as  1370,  but  was  dead  in 
I3£9,  having  left  three  sons,  Ciuido«  Rmierii 
and    Contuccio.     (See    Casini,    Damig   €  Im 

Carplgna*  Guide  dj«    [Csrplgna.] 
Carrareae,  inhabitant  of  Carraja,  a  town 
in  the  NAV.  corner  of  Tuscany  .n  the  kn^i  ol 
the  Carrara  hills,  famoos  for  ^  tif 

white  marble  ;  mentioned  by  \    ,,  „   i  4 

of  Cirdc  VI II  of  Hell)  in  connexion  wjih  the 
soothsayer  Aruns^  Inf.  xx.  48  (Ajronta]. 

Carre,  II 1,  Uhe  Wain/  the  coniidlation 
otherwise  known  as  Ursa  Afajpr^^the  Great 
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Bear ; '  described  as  lying  tutie  sapra  it  Coro, 
i.e,  right  upon  ihe  NAV'.  line  (the  time  in- 
dicated being  between  4  a.m.  and  5  a.m.),  inf. 
XI.  114  [Caro]  ;  no  longer  visible  to  D.  by  the 
time  he  was  well  advanced  into  the  S.  hemi- 
sphere, Purg.  i.  30  J  never  invisible  from  the 
N.  hemisphere  in  the  course  of  its  revolution 
round  the  Pole,  Par.  xiii.  7-9  (cf.  Canr.  xv. 
a8-9). 

D.  speaks  of  *  the  Wain  *  elsewhere  as  setten- 
irione,  Purg*  xxx.  l  ;  setU  stelle  geiide^  Canz. 
XV.  29:  and  {in  a  quotation  from  Boethius>» 
septent  gelidi  triones^  Mon.  ii.  9^'^  [Settan- 
trione  ^  j ;  and  also  as  Heltce  [Bocste :  EUce], 
and  *  the  Bear  *  [Orsa]. 

Cairo,  11^,  the  two- wheeled  Car  in  the 
mystic  Procession  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise, 
Purg.  XXIX.  107,  151  ;  xxx-  9,  61,  loi ;  xxxii.24» 
104,  115,  126,  132;  divina  basterna^  Purg. 
XXX.  16;  bened^ito  carco^  Purg.  xxxii.  26; 
dificio  santo  Purg.  xxxii,  142 ;  vaso^  Purg. 
xxxii i.  34. 

The  mystic  Car  is  usually  understood  to  be 
symbolical  of  the  Church,  its  two  wheels  re- 
presenting, according  to  the  most  commonly 
received  interpretation,  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  various  other  interpretations  have 
been  suggested,  e.  g.  the  active  and  contem- 
plative life,  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
orders  {cf.  Par.  xiL  106-I0),  the  Greek  Church 
and  the  Latin  Churchy  Holy  Scripture  and 
Tradition,  &c,  [Proceasionel. 

Cartagine»  Carthage,  the  celebrated  city  of 
the  ancient  worlds  situated  in  the  recess  of 
a  large  bay  in  the  northernmost  extremity  of 
N,  Africa ;  it  was  founded  by  Phoenicians  of 
Tyre,  according  to  tradition,  circ,  b.  c.  853, 
i.e.  nearly  100  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  of  which  it  was  destined  subsequently 
to  be  the  great  rival  The  contest  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  which  lasted  for  more 
than  100  years,  was  carried  on  through  the 
three  Punic  wars ;  in  the  first  (B.  C  265-242) 
Carthage  lost  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  islands ;  in 
the  second  (B.  c  21S-201)  which  began  with 
the  siege  of  Saguntum^  she  was  stripped  of  all 
her  power  ;  and  in  the  third  (B.C.  1461  the  city 
itself  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  Scipio 
Africanus  Minor.  At  a  later  period  it  was 
rebuilt^  and  under  the  Empire  it  again  became 
the  first  city  of  Africa ;  it  was  taken  by  the 
Vandals  in  a,D.  439,  retaken  by  Eelisarius  in 
533,  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  698. 

D.  mentions  Carthage  in  connexion  with  the 
imprisonment  and  death  of  Regulus  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  Conv,  iv.  5'2'i-y  [Itegolo]  ;  its 
capture  and  destruction  by  Scipio^  Epist.  viii. 
lo[Sclpione-]. 

Cartaginesi,  Carthaginians  \  their  nego- 
tiations with  the  Romans  through  Regulus  for 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
Conv,  iv.  5*24-T  [Begolo] ;  Dido  their  queen. 


Mon.  ii.  3if>^-^  [Bido]  l  their  meditated  attack 
upon  Rome  under  Hannibal  in  the  second 
Punic  war  frustrated  by  a  sudden  storm  csf 
hail,  as  is  recorded  by  Livy  fxxvi.  11),  Mon* 
ii.  4''*"<^  [ Annibale] ;  defeated  by  the  Romans 
in  the  great  struggle  for  empire,  Mon.  ii. 
ii:ii»-63  [Bomam^];  alluded  to  in  connexion 
with  the  second  Punic  war,  and  their  defeat 
of  Romans  at  Cannae,  Inf  xxviii.  10  [Canno] ; 
described  (by  an  anachronism)  as  Arabs,  Par. 
vi.  49  [Arabi] ;  the  Punic  race,  Mon.  ii.  4*", 
1 1  "'1  IPoeni] ;  Africans,  Mon.  ii.  1 1^^^  [Afiri  : 
AfVioani]. 

Cartfiaginenses^  Carthaginians,  Mon.  ii. 
3^'^    [Carta^meai] 

Carthago^  Carthage,  Epist  %'iii.  10.  [Car* 
taglne.] 

Casale,  town  of  N.  Italy  in  Piedmont,  on 

the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  about  30  miles  E.  of 
Turin  ;  mentioned  by  St.  Bonaventura  (in  the 
Heaven  of  the  Sun)  together  with  Acqua- 
sparta.  Par.  xii.  1 24.  The  allusion  is  to  Uber- 
tino  da  Casale  and  i^Iatteo  d'Acquasparta,  the 
leaders  of  the  two  sects  which  arose  within 
the  Franciscan  Order  soon  after  the  death  of 
St.  Francis.   Butler  (after  Philalcihes^  notes  : — 

*  The  one  party^  of  whom  Matteo  d'Acquasparta. 
Gene  ml  m  12%,  was  head,  construing  the  founder  s 
rule  i:**scrittura^''  v.  125)  in  a  somewhat  liberal 
sense,  relaxed  the  severities  of  the  Order ;  ivhtle 
the  others,  with  the  encouragement  of  successive 
Popes,  adopted  a  narrower  and  more  literal  inter- 
pretation. The  most  vigorous  champion  of  this 
view  was  Ubertjno,  whose  followers  took  the 
name  of  Spiritualists.  Clement  V  did  his  best  to 
reconcile  the  two  factions^  for  which  he  has  D.'s 
approval  *  [  Aoqu&sparta :  Ubertlao  da  Caaale]. 

CasalodI,  castle  near  Brescia^  whence  the 
Guelf  Counts  of  Casalodi.  w^ho  in  1272  made 
themselves  masters  of  Mantua,  took  their 
title ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  (in  Bolgia  4  of 
Circle  VIII  of  Hell)  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Alberto  da  Casalodi  from  Mantua 
by  the  stratagem  of  Pinamonte  de'  Buonac- 
corsi,  and  the  consequent  slaughter  of  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants^  Inf  xx.  95.  [Pima- 
xaonte.] 

Cascidli,  name  of  a  place  (for  which  most 
edd,  read  CasofH)  mentioned  in  a  poem  attri- 
buted by  D,  to  Castra  of  Florence  and  quoted, 
V.  E*  i*  1 1^^.  Cascioli  (which  is  the  reading 
of  Cod.  VaL  3793,  the  only  MS.  in  which  the 
poem  has  been  preserved)  is  identified  by 
some  with  Casoli»  in  the  Abruzzo,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Sangro,  about  20  miles  S,  E.  of  Chicti ; 
by  others  with  Ascoli,  in  the  Marches,  on  the 
Tronto^  close  to  the  border  of  the  Abruzzo. 
[Castra.] 

Cascoll,    [Casei61i.] 

Casella,  musician  of  Florence  (or,  accord* 
ing  to  some,  of  Pistoja),  and  friend  of  D.,  who 
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sees  him  in  Antepurgatory  among  those  who 
neglected  to  repent  ^  and  addresses  him  as  Caselia 
mio^  F'ufg.  it.  91;  umi  {anima)^  tf,  76;  Ut\ 
tf,  So ;  fombra^  v,  83  ;  Ui,  v.  84 ;  egiu  '^'^''  94, 
J 15  [Antipiirgatorio]  ;  as  D.  ana  Virgil  are 
looking  at  the  crowd  of  souls  just  disembarked 
upon  the  shore  of  Purgatory  from  the  vessel 
of  the  celestial  boatmanj  one  of  ihem  (that  of 
Casella)  draws  near  and  makes  as  though  to 
embrace  D.»  who  vainly  attempts  to  clasp  it 
(Purg.  ii.  50-81);  Casella  draws  back  smiling 
and  bids  D.  cease  his  attemptSj  whereupon 
D,,  recognizing  who  it  is,  begs  C,  to  stay  and 
speak  with  him  {w.  82-7) ;  C.  complies,  and 
asks  D,  the  object  of  his  journey,  which  he 
explains,  and  then  inquires  of  C.  how  it  is  that 
he  has  only  just  arrived  (in/,  88-93)  ;  C. 
answers  that  the  delay  was  due  to  no  injustice, 
but  to  the  iust  will  tjf  the  celestial  boatman, 
who  several  times  denied  him  passage  as  he 
was  waiting  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  whh 
other  souls  destined  for  Purgatory  (2/^/.  94- 105) 
[Tever©] ;  he  explains  that  for  the  last  three 
months  u*  e.  since  the  beginning  of  the  Jubilee, 
at  Christmas,  1299)  the  angel  bid  taken  all 
who  had  desired  to  go  (w.  98-9)  [Q-iubbileo] ; 
D.  then  begs  him  to  sing,  whereupon  he  begins 
to  chant  one  of  D/s  canzimi  (Canz.  vii) 
\w,  106-14);  D.,  v.,  and  the  other  spirits 
stop  and  listen,  till  Cato  chides  them  for 
loitering,  and  they  all  move  on  their  way 
{inK  ns-33). 

This  episode  of  the  meeting  between  D.  and 
Casella  is  alluded  to  by  Milton  in  his  Sonnet 
to  Henry  Lawes  : — 

'  Dante  shall  give  Fame:  Imvc  to  set  thee  higher 
Tlian  his  Ca#'lldi,  whom  he  wooed  to  sing, 
Mel  in  the  milder  shades  of  l*tarBatojy/ 

C.  is  said  to  have  set  to  music  some  of  D/s 
verses,  Crescimbeni  claims  to  have  seen  in 
the  Vatican  Library  a  ballad  or  madrigal  by 
Lemmo  da  Pistoja,  who  hved  towards  the  end 
of  Cent,  xiii,  with  the  inscription  *  Lemmo 
fece,  e  Casella  diede  la  noia/  i.e.  composed 
by  Lemmo  and  set  to  music  by  Casella. 

The  Anonimo  Fiorentino  says  of  Casella  :^ 

*Qiicsti  fue  Casella  da  Pistoja  graiidissimo 
isusico,  et  massimamejitc  ncU*  arte  dello  'ntonare ; 
et  fu  molto  dimestico  dell'  Auttore^  pcr6  che  in 
lUA  giovinezta  fece  Dante  molte  canzone  ct  ballate, 
che  qucsti  intond ;  ct  a  Dante  dilett5  fgrte  rudirie 
da  luif  et  massimamcnte  al  tempo  ch'  era  innamorato 
di  Beatrice*' 

Benvenuto  :— 

*  isle  spirittiSi  cum  quo  autor  tarn  amtcabih'ter 
loquitur,  fuit  quidam  suus  florentinus  nomine 
Ca&ella,  qui  fuit  famosus  cantor  tempore  suo,  vir 
quidem  curialis.  aflfabiUs,  ad  quern  Dan  tea  saepc 
soiebat  accedere  in  vita  ad  recreandum  spintum 
ouQtu  illiuSf  quando  erat  faligiatus  studio,  vcl 
stimulatus  passiunc  amoris/ 

A  record  exists,  among  the  documents  pre- 
served at  Siena,  of  the  payment  of  a  fine  by 
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Casella  for  perambulating  ihe  streets  at  night ; 
it  is  dated  July  13,  1282,  so  that  Casella*s 
deaths  the  year  of  which  is  unknown,  must 
have  occiirred  some  time  between  that  date 
and  the  year  1300. 

Casentm€03es»  inhabitants  of  the  Casen- 
tino ;  their  dialect^  like  that  of  the  people  of 
Prato,  harsh  and  discordant  owing  to  their 
exaggerated  accentuation,  V,  E.  i.  il***"^; 
alluded  to  as  bruiti  porci^  F*urg,  xiv.  43. 
[Caaentino.] 

Casentino,  district  in  Tuscany,  comprising 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Amo  and  the  slopes  of 
the  Etruscan  Apennines  ;  mentioned  by  Maes- 
tro Adamo  (in  Dolgia  10  of  Circle  VI II  of 
Hell)  in  connexion  with  the  numerous  streams 
which  descend  thence  into  the  Amo,  Inf.  xxx. 
65  ;  Buonconte  (in  Antepiirgalor>')  mentions 
it  in  connexion  with  the  Archiano  t  which  falls 
into  the  Arno  just  above  Bibbiena),  Purg.  v. 
94  [Archiano]  ;  and  alludes  to  it  as  la  valU 
.  ,  .  Da  PtaiQttutgfw  ai  gran  giogo^  i.  e.  the 
valley  between  the  ridge  of  Praiomagno  ton 
the  W.  side),  and  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apen- 
nines (on  the  E.)|  Purg.  v.  115-16  [Prato- 
uiagno}  ;  in  tracing  the  course  of  the  Arno, 
Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  11  of  Purgator>^) 
speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as  bruiti  fHfrci  (with 
especial  reference  probably  to  the  Conti  Guidi, 
lords  of  Romena  and  Porclano  in  the  Casen- 
ttno,  there  being  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the 
latter  name),  Purg.  xiv,  43,     [Arno.] 

Casino  >     [Cassino.] 

CasoU.    [Cascioli] 

Cassentmenses*    [CaaentiBeasee.] 

Cassero,  Gtiido  del],  nobleman  of  Fano, 
who,  together  with  Angioleilo  d^  Carignano, 
was  murdered  (circ.  13121  by  order  of  Mala- 
testino  of  Rimini,  Inf.  xxviii.  77.    [Angioleilo.] 

Cassero,  Jacopo  del],  member  of  a 
powerful  Guelf  family  of  Fano  (probably  a 
relative  of  the  precedmg),  who  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Azzo  VIII  of  Este  by  his  opposition 
to  the  designs  of  the  latter  upon  Bologna,  of 
which  city  jacopo  was  Podest^  in  l^^^  In 
revenge  Azzo  had  him  assassinated  at  Qriaco, 
between  Venice  and  Padua,  while  he  was  on 
his  way  (in  1298)  to  assume  the  office  of 
Podesti  at  Milan  at  the  invitation  of  Maffco 
Visconti.  He  appears  to  have  gone  by  sea 
from  Fano  to  Venice ^  and  thence  to  have  pro- 
ceeded towards  Milan  by  way  of  Padua;  but 
while  he  was  still  among  the  lagoons,  only 
about  eight  mi(es  from  Venice,  he  was  waylaid 
and  stabbed.  Malatesta  of  Rimini  was  sus- 
pected of  being  concerned  in  the  murder,  he 
havmg,  it  is  said,  induced  Maffto  Visconti  to 
appoint  Jacopo  Pudestii  of  Milan,  in  order  that 
when  the  latter  was  out  of  the  way  he  might 
the  more  easily  secure  the  lordshi\i  oi  t^asvQ* 
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Jacopo  was  the  son  of  Ugucdonc  del  Cas- 
sero,  Podestk  of  Macerata  in  1268,  and 
nephew  of  Martino  del  Cassero,  who  was  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Arezzo  in  1255,  and  was 
reputed  the  first  jurist  of  his  day  in  Italy.  J.  is 
mentioned  by  Villani  (vii.  120)  among  the 
Guelf  leaders  who  joined  the  Florentines  in 
their  expedition  agamst  Arezzo  in  1288.  Docu- 
ments are  still  preserved  at  Bologna  relating 
to  his  election  as  Podestk,  and  to  his  departure 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  which 
he  refusea  to  prolong  on  account  of  the  odium 
he  had  incurred  in  defending  the  city,  *  contra 
Marchionem  estensem  perfidum  thyrannum  et 
inimicum  comunis  et  populi  bononiensis  et 
ejus  sequaces.'  After  his  assassination  his 
body  was  conveyed  to  Fano,  where  it  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  San  Domenico,  with 
a  long  inscription  which  is  still  legible.  (See 
Del   Lungo,  Dante  ne"  tempi  di  Dante,  pp. 

D.  places  Jacopo  m  Antepurgatory  among 
those  who  put  ofT  their  repentance  to  the  last, 
Purg.  V.  64-84 ;  una  (feccatore),  v.  64  [Anti- 
purgatorio] ;  D.  havm^  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  do  anything  m  his  power  for  the 
spirits  who  have  besought  his  good  offices 
{yv,  43-63),  one  of  them  (Jacopo)  begs  him 
that  if  ever  he  goes  to  Fano  he  will  cause 
prayers  to  be  offered  on  his  behalf  (ttj.  64- 
72) ;  he  then  relates  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Fano,  and  had  been  murdered  at  the  bidding 
of  Azzo  of  Este  in  the  Paduan  territory,  where 
he  had  thought  to  be  secure  (vzf.  73-8) ;  ^^ 
explains  that  he  was  overtaken  at  Oriaco,  and 
might  have  escaped  if  he  had  fled  towards  La 
Mira  {w,  79-81),  but  he  ran  to  the  marshy 
ground,  and  getting  entangled  in  the  cane- 
brakes  and  mud,  fell  and  bled  to  death  (w,  82- 
4)  [Azao  da  Esti :  Mira,  La :  Oriaoo]. 

According  to  the  old  commentators  Jacopo 
had  excited  the  animosity  of  Azzo  not  only  by 
his  political  opposition,  but  also  by  personal 
abuse  of  the  marquis ;  thus  Lana  says  : — 

*Non  li  bastava  costui  fare  de*  fatti  contra  li 
amid  del  marchese,  ma  elli  continuo  usava  villanie 
volgari  contra  di  lui,  ch*  elli  giacque  con  sua 
matrigna,  e  ch*  elli  era  disceso  d*una  lavandara 
di  panni,  e  ch*  elli  era  cattivo  e  codardo  ;  e  mai 
la  sua  lingua  non  saziavasi  di  villaneggiare  di 
lui.  Per  li  quali  fatti  e  detti  Todio  crebbe  si  al 
marchese,  ch'  elli  li  trattd  la  morte  in  questo 
modo.' 

Similarly  Benvenuto : — 

'Bononienses  elegenint  in  Potcstatem  eorum 
.  . .  nobilem  militem  dominum  Jacobum  del  Cassaro 
de  civitate  Fani.  Qui  vir  teraerarius,  et  qui  non 
bene  didicerat  regulam  juris :  potentioribus  pares 
esse  non  possumus,  semper  obloquebatur  temere 
de  marchione  estensi,  semper  vocans  eum  pro- 
ditorem  estensem,  qui  reliquerat  Ghibellinos  Ro- 
mandiolae.  Marchio  saepe  audiens  haec  et  in- 
dig^ans  dixit :  ccrte  iste  agaso  Marchianus  non 


Cassino 

impune  feret  impnidentiam  suam  asininam,  sed 
castigabitur  fuste  ferreo.  Dedit  ergo  operam,  quod 
certi  famuli  idonei  ad  hoc  persequerentur  illuniy 
quocumque  pergeret,  finito  officio  Bononiae.' 

CassinOy  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino, 
'the  parent  of  all  the  greatest  Benedictine 
monasteries  in  the  world,*  founded  by  St  Bene- 
dict of  Nursia  in  529,  and  the  scene  of  his 
death  in  ^43.  It  is  situated  on  a  spur  of 
Monte  Cairo,  a  few  miles  from  Aquino  in  the 
N.  of  Campania,  almost  exactly  halfway  be- 
tween Rome  and  Naples.  When  St.  Bene- 
dict first  came  to  the  spot,  it  was  still  the 
centre  of  pagan  worship,  the  summit  of  the 
hill  being  crowned  by  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and 
a  grove  sacred  to  Venus,  both  of  which  were 
destroyed  by  him. 

St.  Benedict  (in  the  Heaven  of  Saturn)  men- 
tions Cassino,  Par.  xxii.  37;  b€uiiay  v.  76; 
and  relates  to  D.  how  he  found  the  site  in  the 
hands  of  the  heathen,  and  how  he  planted  his 
monastery  there,  and  by  the  blessmg  of  God 
was  enabled  to  withdraw  the  surrounding 
inhabitants  from  their  idolatrous  worship 
(w.  37-45) ;  he  subsequently  laments  over  the 
degenerate  state  into  which  his  foundation  had 
fallen  (w.  73-81).   [Benedetto  ^] 

Benvenuto  gives  an  interesting  account, 
which  he  had  from  Boccaccio,  of  a  visit  paid 
by  the  latter  to  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino,  and  of  the  melancholy  condition  in 
which  he  found  the  books  in  the  library  : — 

'Narrabat  mihi  jocose  venerabilis  praeceptor 
meus  Boccaccius  de  Certaldo  .  .  .  quod  dum  esset 
in  Apulia,  captus  fama  loci,  accessit  ad  nobOe 
monasterium  montis  Cassini. . . .  Et  avidus  videndi 
librariam,  quam  audiverat  ibi  esse  nobilissimam, 
petivit  ab  uno  monacho  humiliter,  velut  ille  qui 
suavissimus  erat,  quod  deberet  ex  gratia  aperire 
sibi  bibliothecam.  At  ille  rigide  respondit,  osten- 
dens  sibi  altam  scalam :  ascende  quia  aperta  est. 
Ille  laetus  ascendens  invenit  locum  tanti  thesauri 
sine  ostio  vel  clavi,  ingressusque  vidit  herbam 
natam  per  fenestras,  et  libros  omnes  cum  bancis 
coopertis  pulvere  alto ;  et  mirabundus  coepit 
aperire  et  volvere  nunc  istum  libnim,  nunc  ilium, 
invenitque  ibi  multa  et  varia  volumina  antiquorum 
et  pereg^nonim  librorum ;  ex  quorum  aliquibus 
detracti  erant  aliqui  quaterni,  ex  aliis  recisi 
margines  chartanim,  et  sic  multipliciter  deformati ; 
tandem  miseratus  labores  et  studia  tot  indytissi- 
monim  ingeniorum  devenisse  ad  manus  perditissi- 
monim  hominum,  dolens  et  illacrymans  recessit ; 
et  occurrens  in  claustro  petivit  a  monacho  obvio 
quare  libri  illi  pretiosissimi  essent  ita  turpiter 
detruncati.  Qui  respondit  quod  aliqui  monachi, 
volentes  lucrari  duos  vel  quinque  solidos,  mdebant 
unum  quatemum  et  faciebant  psalteriolos,  quos 
vendebant  pueris;  et  ita  de  marginibus  faciebant 
evangelia  et  brevia,  quae  vendebant  mulieribus. 
Nunc,  vir  studiose,  frange  tibi  caput  pro  fadendo 
libros.' 

In  this  library  is  preserved  an  important 
MS.  of  the  D,  C.,  hence  known  as  the  Codex 
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■  Cassinensis,  from  which  an  edition  was  printed 

■  by  the  monks  in  1865,  in  commtfmoralion  of  the 
I        sixth  centenary  of  the  birth  of  D. 

I  CassiOi   Caius  Cass  ins   Longinus,   one  of 

I  the  murderers  of  Julius  Caesar,     In  B.C.  49 

L        he  was  tribune  of  the  plcbs,  joined  the  aristo- 
I        cratical  party  in  the  civil  uar^  and  fled  with 

■  Pompey  from  Rome.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  at  Pharsalia  m  48,  C.  surrendered  to 
Caesar,  who  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  in 
44  made  him  praetor,  and  promised  him  the 
province  of  Syria  for  the  next  year.  But  he 
had  never  ceased  to  look  upon  Caesar  as  his 
enemy,  and  it  was  he  who  formed  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  the  dictator,  and 
gained  over  Marcus  Brutus  to  take  part  in  it. 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar  (March  15,  44}, 
C.  went  to  Syria,  which  he  claimed  as  his 
province^  although  the  senate  had  assigned  it 
to  Dolabella,  and  had  conferred  Cyrene  on 
Ct  in  its  stead.  After  defeating  Dolabella  he 
crossed  over  to  Greece  wiih  IJrutus  in  order 
to  oppose  Octavian  and  Antony,  The  op* 
posing  forces  met  at  Philippi  (42),  where  C, 
was  defeated  by  Antony,  while  Brutus,  who 
commanded  the  other  wing  of  the  army,  drove 
Ocuvian  off  the  field.  C.»  ignorant  of  the 
success  of  Brutus,  would  not  survive  his  de- 
feat, and  commanded  one  of  his  freedmen  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  In  a  second  battle 
shortly  after  Brutus  also  was  defeated,  where- 
upon he  too  killed  himself. 

D-  places  Cassius  with  Brutus  and  judas 
Iscariot  in  the  jaws  of  Lucifer  in  Giudecca^ 
the  last  division  of  Circle  IX*  the  nethermost 
pit  of  Hell,  Inf.  xxxiv.  67  [Bnito  -^ :  Giudeooa : 
XiUeifdro] ;  he  is  mentioned  with  Brutus  by 
the  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mercury)  in  connexion  with  the  victories  of 
the  Roman  Hagle  under  Augustus,  the  re- 
ference being  to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Par. 
Vl  74  [Aquila* :  PUlppi  *]. 

D.  describes  C.  as  mmtbn*to^  *  stout  of  limb  * 
(InC  xjtxiv.  67 )^  which  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  so  far  as  tbcy  arc  known.  Shakespeare, 
following  Plutarch  (with  whom  D,  probably  was 
unAcquainted^  speaks  of  him  as  *  spare  Cassius/ 
and  gives  him  *«  lean  and  hungry  look/  It  has 
been  suggested  that  D,  was  thinking  of  Lucius 
Cassius,  whose  corpulence  is  specially  noticed  by 
Cicero  : — 

*  Hoc  pfxtvtdebam  antmo;  Qntrites,  remoto  Cntnina,  nee 
milri  CMM!  P.  Lentuli  somnuix^  nrc  L.  Oissii  adipcm,  nee 
Ceth«gi  furiosaiD  teiDcriuitem  pcrtimeiccodani.'  \Ih  CaH- 
Umaim,  til.  7.)    [CioeroJ 

Castalia],  celebrated  fountiin  on  Mt,  Par- 
nassus, sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses; 
referred  to  as  /a  dsUma  di  Pamam^  Purg. 
xxxi.  141  (cf.  Purg.  xxii.  65),     [Farnaso.] 

Castalius,  C  as  tali  an  ;  Casio/ joj;  sorores^ 
i.e.  the  Muses,  Eel.  i.  54.    [Castalia:  Muse.] 

Castel^  Guido  da,  gentleman  of  Rcggio, 
nietitiooed  by  Marco  Lombardo  (in  Circle  HI 


Castel,  Guido  da 

of  Purgatory)  as  one  of  three  old  men  (the 
other  two  being  Currado  da  Palazzo  and 
Gherardo  da  Cammino)  who  yet  sui-vive  as 
a  reproach  to  the  younger  generation  in  Lom- 
bardy,  Purg.  xvi.  125  ;  Marco  adds  that  Guido 
is  better  named^  in  the  French  fashion,  the 
simple  Lombard,  *  il  semplice  Lombardo ' 
{v,  1 26).  The  point  of  this  expression  is  some- 
what obscure  \  the  usual  explanation  that  the 
term  *  Lombard '  was  at  that  time  a  general 
name  in  France  for  an  Italian  fe.g.  Boccaccio 
makes  two  Frenchmen  speaking  of  Tuscans 
call  them  *  quest i  Lombardi  cani  \)  does  not 
hold,  since  Guido  was  a  Lombard,  and  con- 
sequendy  would  be  called  so  by  others  besides 
Frenchmen.  The  point  of  the  appellation 
would  seem  to  lie  rather  in  the  epithet  *  sem- 
plice/ as  descriptive  of  Guido's  character. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  term  *  Lom- 
bardo' here  is  a  rendering  of  the  French 
*Lombart'in  its  more  special  signification  of 
*  usurer*  [CaorsinoJ.  In  the  Ottimo  Comento 
it  is  stated  that  Guido  da  Caatcllo  was  noted 
for  his  generosity  in  supplying  the  necessities 
of  those  who  passed  his  way  on  the  road  to  or 
from  France  :  — 

'  Mesaer  Guido  studld  in  onorarc  li  valenti 
uomini,  che  passavano  per  to  cammino  francesco* 
e  moiti  ne  rtmise  tn  cavalli  ed  armi,  che  di  Francla 
erano  passati  di  qua ;  onorevolmentc  consumate 
loro  facultadi,  tornavano  meno  ad  arnesi,  ch'  a 
loro  non  si  convenfa,  a  tiitti  dicdc,  scnxa  spcranza 
di  merito,  cavnlli,  arme,  danari/ 

The  name  *  semplice  Lombardo/  applied  to 
Guido  by  his  French-speaking  friends,  may 
therefore  have  been  meant  as  a  p!ayful  de- 
scription of  the  *  honest  usurer/  who  provided 
h or sesj  arms,  and  money,  without  looking  for 
any  return.     (See  Acadt-my^  Nov*  i»  1890.I 

Guido  was  a  contemporary  of  D.,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  his  guest  at  one  time.  The 
two  are  mentioned  as  fellow -guests  at  the 
court  of  Can  Grande  della  Scala  at  Verona 
[Can  Qrande].  Benvenuto  says  Guido  be- 
longed to  the  Castello  branch  of  the  Robert! 
family,  and  adds  that  he  was  an  accomplished 
poet  m  the  vulgar  tongue  : — 

*Iste  fuit  de  Regio  Lombardiac,  dc  Robertis, 
quorum  tria  erant  membra,  scilicet  itli  de  Tripoli, 
ill]  de  Castello,  et  illi  de  Fumo.  .  .  .  Istc  florcbat 
in  Regio  tempore  nostri  poetae  ,  .  .  futt  autem  vir 
prudens  et  rectus,  sant  consilii,  amatus  et  honorgtus, 
quia  zelator  erat  reipublicae,  et  protector  patriae, 
licet  tunc  alii  essent  potentiores  in  terra  ilia:  fuit 
libcralis  ;  cujus  iiberalitatem  poeta  nostercxpertus 
est  seracl,  reccptus  et  honoratus  ab  co  in  do  mo 
sua.  Fuit  etiam  Guido  pulcer  inventor  in  rhythmo 
\ndlgari^  ui  pulcrc  apparet  in  quibusdam  dictis 
ejus.* 

D.  mentions  Guido  in  the  Convww  in  his 
discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  nobility,  where 
he  says  that  if  mere  notoriety  constituted  a 
claim  to  nobility :— 
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'Asdente^  tl  calzola^io  di  Parma,  sarcbbe  pTtt 
nobile  chc  alcuno  suo  cittidino,  e  AJbuino  della 
Scala  sarebbe  pi  a  nobile  che  Guido  da  Castello  di 
Reggio  ;  che  ciascuna  di  qucste  cose  ^  faJsissima/ 

(IV.  le**-^^*.) 

Castella,  Castile^  one  of  the  old  kingdoms 
of  Spain,  comprising  the  modern  provinces  of 
Old  and  New  Castile.  The  kingdom  of  Castile 
was  united  to  that  of  Leon  from  1037  till  the 
death  of  Alphonso  Vll  in  1157,  when  the  two 
were  separated,  Alphonso*s  eldest  son,  San- 
cho  IM,  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Castile, 
the  second  son,  Fernando  11,  to  that  of  Leon. 
The  two  kingdoms  were  reunited  in  1250,  in 
which  year  Fernando  III,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Castile  in  121 7,  on  the  death 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  Enrique  I  (his  mother. 
Dona  Berengucta,  having  abdicated  in  his 
favour),  became  also  King  of  Leon,  in  suc- 
cession to  his  father,  Alphonso  IX.  [Tabl© 
ili  :  Table  iii.  A,] 

The  kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon  is  alluded 
to  by  St.  BonaventLira  fin  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun),  Par.  xii.  46-54  ;  he  describes  it  as  the 
country  in  the  W.  of  Europe,  not  far  from  the 
Atlantic  (znf.  46-5 1 )»  in  which  is  situated 
Callaroga,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Dominic, 
which  he  says  *  lies  under  the  protection  of  the 
great  shield,  in  which  the  lion  is  subject  aiid 
subjugates  *  [w.  52-4),  the  arms  of  Castile 
and  Leon  consisting  of  two  castles  and  two 
lions,  the  lion  being  above  the  castle  on  one 
half  of  the  shield,  and  below  it  on  the  other 
[Callaroga]  ;  F'ernando  IV,  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon  (1295^1312),  is  alluded  to  (probably) 
by  the  Eagle  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter  as  $u^/ 
di  Spagna^  Par.  xix.  125  [Spagna]  ;  Castile 
is  mentioned,  in  connexion  uith  its  *good 
king,'  1/  tuon  re  di  Casteiia^  i-e,  (probably) 
Alphonso  VIM,  King  of  Castile  (1158-1214), 
Conv,  iv-  iii25-«'.  [AlfonBO  •) ;  and  as  being 
a  neighbour  of  Aragon,  Mon.  i,  ii««-'  [Ara- 
gonal. 

Castellana  Civitas,  Cittk  di  Castello, 
town  on  the  Tiber,  in  extrenne  N.  of  Umbria; 
its  dialects  as  well  as  those  of  Perugia^  Or\ieto, 
and  Viterbo.not  discussed  by  D.as  being  closely 
connected  with  the  Roman  and  Spoletan  dia- 
lects, V.  E.  i.  1 3^  ♦-aii^ 

Castello,  Citt4  di.   [Caiiteilana  Civil^as.] 

Castello,  Goido  da«   [Caatel,  Quido  da,J 

Castello  Sant*  Angelo],  Castle  of  St,  An- 
gelo  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  Rome, 
originally  the  Moles  Hadrian t,  the  mausoleum 
erected  by  Hadrian  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors; it  was  completed  in  a.  D.  140  by 
Antoninus  Pius*  From  Hajirian  down  to 
Septimius  Severus  (d.  a,  D.  211)  all  the  Em- 
perors and  their  families  were  buried  in  it 
In  537,  when  Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Goths, 
it  was  converted  into  a  fortress.     It  owes  its 


modem  name  to  the  tradition  that  Gregory 
the  Great  (590-604),  while  leading  a  pro- 
cession to  pray  for  the  cessation  of  the  plague, 
beheld  the  Archangel  Michael  sheathing  his 
sword  above  the  Castle,  in  commemoration  of 
which  the  chapel  of  S.  Angelo  inter  Nubcs 
was  subsequently  erected  at  the  summit  of 
the  building  by  Boniface  IV  1 60^-614).  The 
great  bronze  pine- cone  (referred  to,  Inf,  xxxi. 
59)  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  placed  on 
the  pinnacle  of  the  Castle, 

D.  refers  to  it  in  connexion  with  the  crowds 
of  pilgrims  who  swarmed  across  the  bridge  of 
St  Angelo  during  the  Jubilee  of  1300,  as  il 
iosUlio^  Inf*  xviii.  32.     [Qiubblleo.} 

Castiglla.    [CasteUa.] 

Castore,  Castor,  twin-brother  of  Pollux; 
Leda,  having  been  visited  by  Jupiter  in  the 
form  of  a  swan»  brought  forth  two  eggs*  from 
one  of  which  issued  Helen,  and  from  the  other 
Castor  and  Pollux.  At  their  death  Jupiter 
placed  the  twins  ainong  the  stars  as  the  con- 
stellation Gemini.     [Xieda.] 

Virgil  ^in  Ante  purgatory^  I  mentions  Castor 
and  Pollux  to  indicate  the  sign  Gemini,  and 
intimates  to  D.  that  if  it  were  the  month  of 
June,  when  the  Sun  is  in  Gemini,  that  part 
of  the  Zodiac  in  which  the  Sun  would  then  be, 
would  lie  neaxer  the  N.  (Gemini  being  to  the 
N.  of  Aries,  in  which  the  Sun  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Vision),  Purg.  iv.  61-6.  [Gemelli: 
Zodiaco.] 

Castra,  a  Florentine,  to  whom  D.  attri- 
butes the  authorship  of  a  cansone  (the  first 
two  lines  of  which  he  quotes)  in  ridicule  of  the 
dialect  of  the  men  of  Ancona,  Rome,  and 
Spolelo,  V.  E.  i.  11^1-9. 

The  poem  in  question  has  been  preserved 
in  one  MS.  only  {Cod,  Vat.  3793},  where  it 
appears  with  the  name  *  Mcsser  Osmano '  pre- 
hied  to  it;  this  name  (which  is  probably  for 
Osimano,  i.  e.  belonging  to  Osimo^  a  city  in 
the  March  of  Ancona)  may  be  either  a  pseud- 
onym of  the  author,  or  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  poem  is  addressed. 
According  to  Grion,  Castra  (or  Castratutti) 
and  Osmano  are  both  of  them  pseudonyms 
of  a  certain  Ser  Manno,  some  of  whose  poems 
are  printed  by  Crcscimbeni*  (See  D' Ancona 
and  Comparetti,  Antiche  Rime  VolgaH^  L 
4S4-8  ;  and  Monaci,  Cresi,  liai,^  pp.  492-4.) 

Castrocaro,  formerly  a  strong  castle,  now 
a  village,  in  Romagna,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mont  one,  a  few  miles  from  Forli ;  in  Cent. 
xiii  it  belonged  to  the  Counts  of  Castrocaro, 
who  were  Ghibellinesj  but  submitted  (in  128a) 
to  the  Church. 

Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  1 1  of  Purgatory/ 
includes  its  Counts  among  the  degenerate 
families  of  Romagna,  and  laments  that  they 
had  not  died  out,  Purg.  sdv.  116-17* 
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Benvenuto  speaks  of  thecn  as  being  extinct 
in  his  day : — 

*  Castrocaro»  iiobile  cast  rum,  ct  vere  carura, 
supra  Forlivium  in  valle  Montoriii  cujus  coinites 
hodie  defeccrunt,  Sed  tunc  adhiic  vigebant,  sed 
dcgcmcrabanl  a  nobiJil&tc  vicinorum.' 

About  the  year  1300  the  castle  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ordeiaffi  of  Forll ;  subsequently 
it  appears  to  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Florentines.  It  was  for  some  years  one  of 
the  principal  Gueif  strongholds  in  Romaj^a. 

Catalano,  a  member  of  the  Guelf  Catalani 
family  of  Bologiia  (a  branch  of  the  Malavolii, 
whence  V^illani  speaks  of  C.  as  Catalano  de* 
Malavolti),  born  at  Bologna  circ.  1210;  he  was 
Podesti  of  Milan  in  1243,  of  Parma  in  1250,  of 
Piacenza  in  1260;  in  1249  he  commanded 
a  division  of  the  Bolognese  infantry  at  the 
battle  of  Fossalta,  in  which  King  Enrio  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner;  in  1261  he  was 
associated  with  Loderingo  degli  Andal6  of 
Bologna  m  founding  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
of  Our  Lady  (subsequently  known  as  the  *  Frati 
Gaudenti ');  in  1265  and  1267  he  and  Loderingo 
shared  the  office  of  Podest^  in  Bologna,  and  in 
1266  in  Florence  ;  shortly  after  his  last  term  of 
office  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Frati 
Gaudenti  at  Ronzano  near  Bologna,  where  he 
died  and  was  buried  in  J  285.  (See  Gozzadini, 
L£  Torti  gentilizie  di  B&hgna^  pp,  203  fT. ) 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfred  at  Bene- 
veiito  (Feb-  a6j  i2€>|\  the  Florentine  commons, 
who  were  for  the  roost  part  Guclf,  began  to  be 
tuH>ulent  and  to  n:iurinur  against  the  government 
of  Guido  Novel io  and  the  Ghibelline  nobles.  The 
latter,  therefore,  as  a  concilialoiy  measure,  arranged 
that  the  office  of  Podesta  should  be  held  jointly  by 
A  Guelf  and  a  Ghibellinc,  instead  of  by  a  sinjfle 
individual  as  heretofore  ;  and  they  selected  for 
the  purpose  the  two  Bolognese,  Frati  Gaudenti, 
Qltalano  de'  Catalani,  a  Guelf^  ajid  Loderingo 
dcgli  Andalo,  a  Ghibelline,  in  the  expectation  that 
they  would  administer  the  office  impartially. 
CataUno  and  Loderingo  set  to  work  to  reform 
the  government,  without  favouring  either  party, 
Ihcir  most  important  measure  being  the  establish- 
ment of  the  *  Council  of  Thirty- six/  which  was 
selected  from  nobles  and  commons  of  both  parties* 
This  measure,  however^  gave  offence  to  Guido 
Novello  and  the  Ghibclline  nobles,  who  attempted 
to  suppress  the  Council ;  but  the  commons  rose 
upon  them,  and  they  were  forced  to  leave  the 
city,  the  houses  of  many  of  the  Ghibellincs  (that 
of  the  Uberti,  in  the  quarter  known  as  the 
Gardingo,  among  them)  being  wrecked  by  the 
populace.  Catalano  and  Loderingo,  who  had 
Already  asked  to  be  relieved  of  their  office,  there- 
upon quitted  Florence,  not  without  a  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  the  Florentines  (^which  both  D.  and 
Vittani  regarded  as  well-founded)  that  *  under 
cover  of  false  hypocrisy/  as  ViJlani  puis  it,  they 
had  combined  together  for  their  own  purposes, 
lakiog  bribes  from  the  Guelfs  and  persecuting  the 
Ghibclliiies.  They  were  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
podesta  by  Ormanno  Monaldescht  of  Orvieto, 


Villani  gives  the  following  account  :— 
*  Come  la  novella  fu  in  Firciwe  e  pt-r  Totcana  delta  scon- 
fitta  di  Maufncdi,  l  ghibcllmi .  » .  cominciarouo  ad  invnliTic:, 
«  avere  paura  in  tuttc  parti,  e'  guclfi  usciti  di  Firetine 
ch'erano  ribrlli,  e  tali  a'  cotiBni  per  Io  contado  e  in  piu 
parti  cominciarono  a  invigorire  e  a  prcnde^Tc  cuore  c  ardire 
, .  .  unHt'  il;  popolo  di  Firetue  ch^era  piii  gaelfo  d'animo  che 
g-hibellino  , .  .  simile  cotntnciarono  a  rlnvigorire,  e  a  mor- 
morarc,  e  parlarc  per  la  cJui,  dogUefidoei  dcllr  ^pesc 
e  incarichi  disonliaati  che  riccveano  dal  conte  Guido  No- 
vello, e  dajjrli  altri  che  regijreaiio  la  terra;  onde  qu«;tli  che 
rcggeano  ta  citti  di  Firen/e  a  parte  ghtbellino,  scntendo 
n^Ia  cttti  il  detto  subut^lio  e  monnorio,  e  av«ndo  paara  che 
1  popolo  noil  St  rubeliaase  cf  intra  a  loro^  per  una  cot  ale 
mezzantta,  e  per  contcntarc  il  popcjto,  elesfrono  due  cavaiieri 
frati  godt^nti  di  Bologna  per  podestadi  di  Firt-nic,  che  I'ano 
ebbc  nome  messer  Catalano  de'  Malavolti,  e  I'altro  meaner 
Rodcrigo  di  Landolo,  c  Tuno  eia  tenulo  di  parte  jjruelfa, 
ciA  era  messer  Catalano,  e  TaJlro  di  parte  K'"belUnii , . 


Qa<»ti  due  frati  per  Io  popolo  di  Fircnw  larono  fatti  vmire, 
c  miBongli  nel  pala^io  del  popolo  d'incontro  alia  Badia, 
cTcdendo   che   p*r   I'oneiti   drlT  abilo    fossono   comtini, 


gaardassono  tl  comntie  da  sopcrchie  apeae;  i  (juaJi  tutto 
che  d'animo  di  parte  fo«aona  divisJ,  »otto  cuveria  di  falia 
jpocri'^ia  Ttircirio  in  concordia  piu  al  guadagno  toro  propiio 
che  al  bene  comane.*    (vii.  15.) 

D.  places  Catalano,  together  with  Loderingro, 
among  the  H  ypocrites  in  Bolgia  6  of  Circle  V 1 H 
of  Hell  (Malebolge),  Inf.  xxiii.  104 ;  ^/uf^  v.  %2 ; 
frati ^  IK  109;  Catalano, /'j¥«,  T/.  100;  il  frate 
Cttialan^  v.  114;  il  frate ^  vv,  127,  142  [ipo- 
oriti];  D.  having  begged  Virgil  to  discover 
some  one  of  the  Hypocrites  who  might  be 
known  by  deed  or  name,  one  of  the  latter  cries 
to  them  to  stop,  as  he  can  satisfy  their  curiosity 
(Inf.  xxiii,  73-9) ;  D.  then  at  V.*s  bidding  stops, 
and  two  of  the  Hypocrites  hasten  up  to  him, 
and  after  gazing  at  him  in  wonder  ask  who  he 
is  {%fv,  80^93) ;  U,  having  replied  asks  in  his 
turn  who  they  are  and  what  is  the  nature  of 
their  punishment  {w.  94-9) ;  he  is  answered 
by  one  of  them  (Catalano),  who  says  they  were 
Frati  Gaudenti  of  Bologna^  and  gives  their 
names,  recounting  how  they  two  were  chosen 
to  fill  Ihe  office  of  Podesi^  at  Florence  usually 
filled  by  one  man^and  how^  instead  of  keeping 
peace*  they  wrought  havoc  in  the  city,  as  the 
ruins  about  the  Gardingo  still  testify  {^w.  loo-S) 
[B^ati  Gaudenti :  Gardingo  :  Ijoderingo] ; 
D.  begins  to  address  thcm^  but  breaks  off  short 
on  catching  sight  of  a  sinner  crucified  on  the 
ground  \inK  109-13);  C*  explains  that  this  is 
Caiaphas,  and  that  his  father-in-law  Annas, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Council  who  condemned 
Christ,  are  there  with  him  [vik  \  1 4-23)  [Catfaal; 
Virgil  then,  after  gazing  in  wonder  at  Caiaphas, 
inquires  as  to  the  way  out  {'dv.  127-32)1  and 
from  C/s  answer  finds  that  the  devil  Malacoda 
in  the  previous  Bolgia  (Inf.  xxi.  111)  had  lied 
to  him  Hnt.  133-41);  whereupon  C*  remarks 
that  he  had  heard  ercwhile  at  Bologna  that  the 
devil  w^as  ever  a  liar  and  the  father  of  lies 
(vtK  142-4)  [Bologna:  Malacoda], 

Catalogna,  Catalonia  (Caialuiia),  province 
in  N.  E,  comer  of  Spain,  which  in  D.*s  time 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Araeon  ;  men- 
tioned by  Charles  Martel  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Venus),  whO|  in  allusion  to  the  greed  of  the 
needy  Catalan  retainers  of  his  brother  &qV^\v^ 
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Catania,  Golfo  di 


Catone 


speaks  of  Favara  poverty  di  CatcdogncL,  Par. 
viii.  -JT.    [Carlo'* :  Boberto2.] 

Robert,  with  his  brothers  Louis  and  John, 
had  been  detained  in  Catalonia  from  1288  to 
1295  by  the  King  of  Aragon,  as  hostages  for 
their  father,  Charles  II  of  Naples,  and  during 
his  residence  there  R.  had  gathered  round  him 
a  following  of  Catalan  gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied him  into  Italy.    Benvenuto  says : — 

*  Rex  Robertas  quando  stctit  in  Aragonia,  cujus 
pars  maritima  vocatur  Catalonia,  obses  pro  patre 
suo,  acquisivit  amicitias  et  familiaritates  multonim, 
quos  postea  in  Italia  promovebat  ad  ofiScia,  qui 
noverant  bene  accumulare.  Ad  quod  duo  impelle- 
bant  eos,  scilicet,  paupertas,  quae  suadet  homini 
furtum  et  rapinam ;  et  avaritia,  quae  reddit 
hominem  ingeniosum  ad  omnia  illicita  lucra.' 

When  Robert  came  to  Florence  in  1305  he 
brought  with  him,  Villani  says  (viii.  82),  *una 
masnada  di  trecento  cavalieri  araonesi  e  cata- 
lani ' ;  and  after  he  became  King  of  Naples  (in 
1309)  we  several  times  find  his  Catalan  and 
Aragonese  troops  employed  in  Italy  against 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII,  as  Villani  reconds: — 

'  Nel  detto  anno  131 1 . . .  i  Fiorentini  mandarono 
a  Bologna  il  maliscalco  del  re  Ruberto  con  quattro- 
cento cavalieri  catalani,  ch*  erano  al  loro  soldo 
per  la  guardia  di  Bologna,  e  per  contastare  alio 
'mperadore  se  venisse  da  quella  parte.*  (ix.  17.) — 
*  Nell*  anno  131a  del  mese  d'Aprile,  sentendo  il  re 
Ruberto  Tapparecchiamento  che  '1  re  d'AIamagna 
facea  a  Pisa  per  venire  a  Roma  per  coronarsi,  si 
mand6  innanzi  a  Roma  .  .  .  messer  Gianni  suo 
fratello  con  seicento  cavalieri  catalani  e  pugliesi 
.  .  .  e  V*  andarono  di  Firenze  dugento  cavalieri  di 
cavallate  de*  migliori  cittadini,  e  '1  maliscalco  del 
re  Ruberto,  ch'  era  al  loro  soldo,  con  trecento 
cavalieri  catalani  e  mille  pedoni/    (ix.  39.) 

Catania,  Golfo  di],  the  Gulf  of  Catania,  on 
the  £.  of  Sicily ;  alluded  to  by  Charles  Martel 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Venus)  as  il golfo  Che  riceve 
da  Euro  maggior  briga,  i.  e.  the  gulf  which  is 
most  exposed  to  the  S.  £.  wind,  it  being  open 
to  the  E.,  Par.  viii.  68-^9 ;  he  also  refers  to  the 
circumstance  that  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
Mt.  Aetna,  the  gulf,  which  lies  *  tra  Pachino  e 
Peloro  *  {V,  68),  i.  e.  between  Cape  Passaro  and 
Cape  Faro,  is  often  covered  with  a  dense  pall 
of  smoke.    [Stna.] 

Catellini,  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars)  as  having  been  already  in  their  decline 
in  his  time.  Par.  xvi.  88.  In  D.'s  day  they 
were  extinct ;  Villani  says  : — 

*  Nel  quartiere  della  porta  di  san  Brancazio .  .  . 
i  Catellini  furono  antichissimi,  e  oggi  non  n*6 
ricordo:  dicesi  ch*  e'  figliuoli  Ticri  per  bastardo  nati 
fossono  di  loro  legnaggio.*   (iv.  la.) 

The  Ottimo  Comento  :— 

'  Questi  sono  spenti  al  nome,  salvo  che  di  loro  si 
dice,  che  sono  discesi  certi  cittadini,  detti  figliuoli 
di  Bernardo  Manfredi.' 


According  to  Ld.  Vernon  two  members  of 
this  family  held  high  office  in  Florence  in  1197 
and  121 5  ;  they  were  Ghibellines,  and  as  such 
were  expelled  from  Florence  in  1258  and  again 
in  1268 ;  they  returned  after  the  pacification  of 
1280,  but  were  excluded  from  office  owing  to 
their  refusal  to  enrol  themselves  in  one  of  the 

Am. 

Catilina,  Lucius  Sergius  Catilina,  the  famous 
Roman  conspirator;  bom  circ.  B.C.  108,  praetor 
68,  died  62.  C,  who  was  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  patrician  fomily  which  had  fallen  into 
poverty,  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  in 
66,  but  was  disqualified  in  consequence  of  an 
impeachment  for  oppression  during  his  praetor- 
ship.  In  revenge  he  formed  a  plot  to  murder 
the  two  consuls  who  had  been  elected.  This 
plot  having  failed  he  engaged  in  a  more  exten- 
sive conspiracy,  which  came  to  a  head  during 
the  consulship  of  Cicero,  B.a  63.  By  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  latter  all  C.'s  plans  were  baffled, 
and  he  himself  was  forced  to  leave  Rome. 
Shortly  after,  Cicero  obtained  legal  evidence 
against  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  and  at 
once  summoned  their  leaders  to  the  Senate, 
where  they  were  condemned  to  death,  the 
sentence  being  carried  out  that  same  night. 
A  force  was  then  dispatched  against  C,  who 
was  defeated  and  killed,  while  fighting  with 
great  valour,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence* 
B.C.  62.  According  to  mediaeval  authorities 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  town  of  Fiesole 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

D.  alludes  to  the  conspiracy  of  C.  and  its 
frustration  by  Cicero,  Con  v.  iv.  5^^*^.  [Cice- 
rone: Fiesole.] 

Cato,  Marcus,  Cato  of  Utica,  Mon.  ii.  s^^i. 
[Catone'^.] 

Catena,  small  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  Calabria, 
a  few  miles  N.  of  Reggio,  almost  exactly  oppo- 
site Messina ;  mentioned  by  Charles  Martel  (in 
the  Heaven  of  Venus)  to  indicate  the  soathem- 
most  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Par.  viii. 
62  [Ausonia:  Napoli].  It  appears  in  D.'s 
time  to  have  been  the  point  ot  departure  for 
Messina;  thus  after  the  'Sicilian  Vespers' 
Charles  I  concentrated  his  troops  at  Catona 
previous  to  their  embarkation  for  that  port. 

For  Catona  many  mod.  edd.  read  CraUma^ 
which  is  adopted  by  Pietro  di  Dante,  and  men- 
tioned as  a  variant  by  But! ;  it  has,  however, 
very  slight  MS.  authority.  Blanc  supports  it 
on  the  ground  that  Crotona  is  much  better 
known  than  Catona,  which  is  precisely  a  reason 
for  suspecting  it.  Catona  is  the  reading  of 
Witte  and  of  the  most  recent  edd.  (See  Giam. 
Stor.  Lett,  Ital.,  xxx.  214-26.) 

Catone  ^  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  the  Censor, 
commonly  called  Cato  Major  (i.e.  the  Elder),  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  great-grandson  Cato 
of  Utica  [Catone 2] ;  he  was  bom  B.C  234, 
elected  Censor  in  184,  and  died  at  the  age  of 


[138] 


Catone 


C^tone 


65  in  149;  he  was  especially  noted  for  his 
AMQIptt  to  repress  the  growing  luxury  of  the 
iUMim$»  and  for  bis  uncompromising  hostility 
to  Carthiige. 

D.  refers  to  him  as  Citf&m,  Con  v.  iv.  21^; 
Cat&n€  VtirhwXoTiv,  \y/,2y^^^,2Z^^;  his  opinion 
(as  put  into  his  mouth  by  Cicero)  as  to  the 
divinity  of  the  soul  {Sennit*  §  21),  Conv.  iv. 
3  !***"*  ;  his  increased  delight  in  conversation 
as  he  grew  older  {Smect,  §  14),  Conv,  iv.  a;!'^!^ ; 
his  eagerness  to  sec  (after  death)  the  great 
Romans  who  had  gone  before  him  iSemd* 
\  ty),  Conv.  iv,  28^*-*.    [Senectutc,  De,] 

CalOne^i  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  Uticensis, 
Breat-gnindson  of  Cato  the  Censor^  born  D.  C  95 ; 
brought  up  as  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Stoic 
school,  he  became  conspicuous  for  his  rigid 
morality.  In  63  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  supported  Cicero  in  his  proposal  thai  the 
Calilinarian  conspirators  should  be  put  to  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  and  opposed  vehemently  the 
nwasures  of  Caesar,  Pompcy,  and  Crassus.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  sided  with 
Pompey  ;  after  the  bitttle  of  Pharsalia  he  joined 
Metellus  Scipio  in  Africa;  when  the  latter  was 
defeated  at  Thapsus,  and  all  Africa^  with  the 
cscepcioQ  of  Utica,  submitted  to  Caesar,  he 
resolved  to  die  rather  than  fall  into  his  hands ; 
he  therefore  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  after 
Mending  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  reading 
ralo'i  PhtuHo  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
l.C4^* 

Cato  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  his 
march  through  the  desert  of  Libya  shordy 
before  his  death  (PAars.  x.  41 1  if.),  Inf.  xiw  15; 
1M  li  placed  as  warder  at  the  entrance  to 
Pltr^tory,  un  vfglio  $oh,  Purg,  i,  31 ;  ts^  J^  43  ; 
M^  V.  52:  tj^lit  %'.  86;  a/iruiy  i\  133  (where 
iome  think  tihe  reference  is  to  God) ;  it  vigtw 
mmisi0^  Purg.  ii.  119;  the  description  of  Cato^s 
penoaAl  appearance,  with  long  white  hair  and 
wfll  (Puig.  i,  34-6)  is  borrowed  from  Lucan;— 

*nili  B«c  iMrtifieam  «anrto  ijtitutvit  «b  ar« 


VI I 


,  ifairDque  xl'iitt^t  |r»a<lla  vulU; 
I  IttUHri    ■  • 


I  Hj^itljitA  in  frotitcm  tlexnrticlrrc  <'ano« 

(/TUr*  ii.  ^7J-6,» 

D*  aod  Virgil  meet  Cato  on  their  arrival  on 
^K  bluKi  from  which  rises  the  Mt.  of  Purga- 
tory, where  he  appears  as  a  solitary  old  man  of 
ircDCfmble  aspect,  with  long  white  hair  and 
beard,  aod  a  radiant  countenance  (Purg.  i. 
31-9^ ;  ho  asks  D.  and  V*  who  they  are,  taking 
tbiOl  lor  damned  spirits  {w,  40-^) ;  \^,  alter 
Wt^^S^  n.  do  reverence,  replies  that  through 
tbe  tion  of  Beatrice  D.  is  come  to  see 

Chi  nder  hb  guardianship  {tnu  49-69), 

and  11  sciriti       '       'oin,  for  the  sake  of  which 
Calo  bial9c^  1  at  Utica  (tt.  70-SU 

'  C3i{ilainin^;  mat  D.  is  yet  alive,  and  that 
*T  was  come  from  Umbo,  where  Cato's 
B  MafCta  was,  V,  implores  him  for  the  lattcr*s 


sake  to  grant  them  admittance  (t^^  76-841 
Cato  replies  that  Marcia  can  no  longer  move 
him  now,  but  that  for  Beatrice's  sake  he  will 
grant  their  request  (fv.  S5-93) ;  then  havmg 
bid  V.  gird  D.  with  a  rush  and  wash  his  fiice, 
he  disappears  (t^/.  94^109) ;  he  appears  once 
more  to  chide  the  loitering  spirits  who  were 
listening  to  Casella's  singing  (after  which  he  is 
not  seen  again).  Purg.  ii.  1 19-23. 

As  •  suicide  and  a  pagan,  %x%A  as  the  bitter 
oppoDcnt  of  Caesar,  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  we  should  expect  to  find  Cato  in  Hcil, 
with  Pier  delle  Vigrnc.  or  with  Brutus  and  CiiMiiiui* 
instead  of  being  admitted  to  Purgatory  and  destined 
cveutuatly  to  a  place  in  Paradise  (Purg,  i.  75), 
D.,  however,  regmrds  htm.  not  in  hb  relation  to 
the  Roman  Empire,  but  as  the  devoted  lover  of 
liberty,  the  rcprcsentiitive  of  the  soul  made  free 
by  the  annihilation  of  the  body  ;  and  consequently 
as  the  appropriate  guardian  of  those  who  by 
purgation  were  freeing  themselves  from  Ihc  last 
traces  of  sin  k>efore  appearing  in  the  presence 
of  God. 

In  his  treatment  of  Cato  D.  appears  to  have 
followed  Virgil,  who,  instead  of  placing  him 
among  the  suicides  in  Taxtanis  {Am,  vi.  434-9). 
represents  him  as  a  lawgiver  among  the  righteous 
dead  in  Elysium  :— 

'  Seovtoaqse  dIcml  liti  dantem  lara  Catmwfn  * 

(r(U.67o) 
— a  line  which  probably  suggested  to  D.  the 
cmployroent  of  Cato  as  warder  of  Purgatory.  D's 
estimate  of  Cato  was  doubtless  also  in  part  derived 
from  Cicero  >*v  hrto^f),  and  from  Lucani  who 
pictures  him  as  the  personification  of  godlike 
virtue  : — 

*  Nam  eai  eredUfcrire  SopertM  arcana  dataroa 
D^ctamtqae  mairM  ijiiafQ  mncto  vera  Cato«lK*» 
E<«e  iiartm  venu  patriar  dtxniaMiHu  ari^ 
KocDa,  taia;  p^  oaMS  oMaqoaai  mrar«  fwdehit; 
Et  qopm,  m  mMKm  aa^aani  cervlce  «a]«ta, 
Tttac  olim  Ciciara  (^ —  * 


*Hii 


b«cc  dari  Immota  CatcMila 


S»«la  fait  •»'rv#r»  mfirfaw,  inernqvc  tenvrv* 

Katamnj^  ■;  .iinaeqae  impeodvre  vttara; 
Nr«  i4hi.  Ltnm  we  uctiwrc  maiido. 

Maie  epui  >  irfK-m;  inaffiii<|«e  |ienaie% 

HlrtaiB  membra  attm-r,  Roonni  more  Qvirttiik 
IlidailWL  K^rim  <  Vra«>ritf])i#  liaic  nuLiimii*  IMM, 
ProfenieA;  frlii  pair*  «*l,  t/tl^^e  mahta*; 
Ittvtaiae  cmltor,  nfidi  •mrator  huaeati ; 
III  command'  tutfin* ;  nnllov^M  Catottb  in  aetat 
SubrrpMt,  pArteili<t(ie  lalfl  Mlii  owia  wlaijiia  * 

D.  eaprrsses  his  great  reverence  for  Cato  in 
the  Df  iionarrkia  :— 'Accedit  et  Olud  inenarrabilc 
saeriflcium  se^risiimi  verae  Ubertatis  atictoHs 
Marci  Catonts  .  . ,  (qui)  ut  mundo  ht>6rtjiii«  amoTM 
aeccnderct^  quatiti  Jibertas  esset  oatendit,  dum  O 
vita  liber  det^ederc  mahiit^  qnam  sine  hbertale 
remanercin  ilia  '   ii.  5'"  *^;;  and  in  the  C&mpiwmi^^ 

*  O  sacratiaaimo  petto  di  Catone  (ct.  Pnrg.  L  Sn), 
chi  prenumcrm  di  te  parlare  ?  C^to  maggiormetite 
parlare  di  te  non  ti  pti6,  ehe  taccre,*  (iv.  5'**^,> — 

*  Furono  dunque  filosoft  molto  antichi  .  .  ,  che 
videro  e  credf^tero  qu««io  fine  della  vtta  umana 
eneretokin  V  1  cstfc ;  txot  riffdaaetrtc, 
wmm  Hipett  L.t  e  U  giiwtiiia  i«ili«» 
.  .  .  E  coatcrrw  w   la  »uiM  Miu  chiaotatl  furono 
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Stoici :  e  fu  di  loro  quelle  glonoso  Catone.* 
(iv.  6'^^*,)^ —  Si  legge  di  Catone,  chc  non  a  s^, 
ma  alia  patria  c  a  tutto  it  mondo  nato  essere 
crcdca/  (iv.  37""'.) — In  speaking  of  Cato's  wife 
Marcia,  whom  he  gave  to  Horlcnsius,  and  who 
after  the  death  of  Lhe  latter  came  back  to  him,  D. 
says  her  return  to  Qito  symbolizes  the  noble  soul 
returning  to  God  in  old  age ; — ^*  Mania,  vedova 
fatta  ...  torn6  dal  principio  del  suo  vedovaggio 
a  Catone  ;  per  che  si  significa  la  uobile  anima  dal 
principio  del  senio  lomare  a  Dio.  £  quale  uomo 
tcrreno  piii  degno  fu  di  significare  Iddio,  chc 
Catone?  Certo  nullo.  .  .  .  Net  nomc  di  cui  ^ 
bcllo  terminare  ci6  che  delli  scgni  della  nobilt^ 
ragionare  si  cortvegna*  perocche  in  lui  essa  nobilta 
tulti  li  dimostra  per  tutte  etadi/   (iv.  38'**  ".) 

Cato*s  escape  from  Julius  Caesar  into  Africa, 
Conv.  iii.  5*-^^^  [Cesare'];  his  greatness  not 
to  be  measured  by  words*  Conv.  iv.  5^*^^^; 
belonged  to  the  Stoic  sect  of  philosophers, 
Conv.  iv.  6'-*^"*"' ;  his  belief  that  he  was  bom 
not  for  himself,  but  for  his  coanlr>'  and  lhe 
whole  world  (from  L«cau,  Phars.  ii*  383  :  *  Nee 
sibi,  sed  toti  genitum  se  credere  mundo*),  Conv. 
iv.  2731-^ ;  Lucan*s  account  of  the  return  of  his 
wife  Marcia  to  him,  Conv.  iv.aS^"-^^*  [Maraia] ; 
the  most  staunch  champion  of  liberty,  choosing 
death  as  a  free  man,  rather  than  life  without 
liberty,  Mon.  ii.  5'^-'^*^;  Cicero's  estimate  of 
his  character  quoted  (freely)  from  the  De  Offidis 
(1.31):  *Cato»to  whom  nature  had  given  in- 
credible firmness  and  who  had  strengthened 
this  severity  by  his  imrerailting  constancy  to 
his  principles,  and  who  never  formed  a  resolu- 
tion by  which  he  did  not  abide,  was  indeed 
bound  to  die  rather  than  to  look  on  the  face  of 
a  tyrant/  Mon.  ii.  5^JJ*-"o. 

Catria,  Monte  Catria,  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  borders  of 
Umbria  and  the  Marches,  between  Gubbio  and 
Pergola. 

St.  Peter  Damian  (in  the  Heaven  of  Saturn) 
describes  it  as  a  'boss*  fonned  by  the  lofty 
Apennines  which  rise  between  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  and  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
refers  to  the  fact  that  on  its  slopes  was  situated 
the  monastery  of  Fonte  Avellana,  of  which  he 
was  at  one  time  Abbot,  Par.  %\\.  106-14. 
[Apennino  r  A^eUeuia.] 

CattoEca,  La,  small  town  on  the  Adriatic, 
between  Rimini  and  Pesaro,  at  the  point  where 
the  Emilia  and  the  Marches  meet ;  mentioned 
by  Pier  da  Medicina  (in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VI II 
of  Hell)  in  connexion  with  the  murder  of  Guido 
deJ  Cassero  and  Angiolello  da  Cangnano  by 
order  of  Malatestino  of  Rimini,  Inf.  xxviii.  So* 
[Angiolello.] 

Caucasus*  Mt.  Caucasus ;  Caucason^  Eptst. 
vi,  3  ;  Eel.  ii.  22 ;  the  Florentines  threatened 
with  the  Imperial  Eagle,  which  soars  alike  over 
the  Pyrenees,  Caucasus,  and  Atlas^  Epist,  vi.  3. 

Catidinae  Ftircae,  the  *Caudine  Forks/ 
narrow  passes  in  the  mountains  near  Caudium, 


a  town  in  Samniura  on  the  road  from  Capua  to 
Beneventum,  where  the  Roman  army  sur- 
rendered to  the  Samnites,  B.C  321.  D.  quotes 
Lucan  (Phurs.  ii.  135-8)  to  show  how  nearly 
the  Empire  in  Italy  was  transferred  from  the 
Romans  to  the  Samnites,  Mon.  ti.  ii*^'**, 
[SannitL] 

Causis,  De,  pseudo-Aristotelian  treatise  of 
unknown  authorship,  on  which  commentaries 
were  written  by  All>ertiis  Magnus,  St  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  .Aegidius  Romanus,  It  appears 
to  have  been  transmitted  by  the  Hebrews  of 
Spain  as  a  work  of  Aristotle,  and  was  included 
as  such  in  the  MSS,  and  early  printed  editions 
of  his  works.  It  was  translated  from  Arabic 
into  Latin  between  1167  and  1 187  by  Gerardus 
Cremonensis  (d*  at  Toledo,  11 87),  *magnus 
linguae  translator  arabicae*'  who  translated 
also  the  Canon  Medidnae  of  Avicenna,  and  the 
Almagest  of  Ptolemy.  The  treatise,  which  is 
quoted  as  early  as  Cent,  xii,  was  regarded  as 
of  great  weight  and  authority  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  was  probably  originally  written  in 
Arabic.  Albert  us  Magnus,  who  wrote  a  com- 
mentar>'^  on  it  under  tbe  same  name  (the  full 
title  of  his  work  is  De  Causis  et  Processu  Um- 
versitaiis)^  was  the  first  to  suspect  that  it  was 
a  compilation  from  Aristotle  and  the  Arabian 
philosophers.  He  ascribed  tt  to  a  certain 
David  the  Jew:— - 

*  David  Judaeus  quidam  ex  dictis  Aristotelis, 
Avicennii,  Algaiclis,  et  Alpharabii  congregavit, 
per  modum  theorematum  ordinans  ca,  quorum 
commentum  ipsctnet  adhihuit,  sicul  ct  Euctides  ia 
geometricis  fecisse  vidcttir.'  \^D€  Causis  tt  Rroc^ 
Umv.^  Vu  I,) 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  identified  portions  of 
it  as  extracts  from  the  Eieimtio  Theologica 
{^rm.xn^i^^%  ef*)Xo7t*(i))  of  Proclus,  Upon  whose 
work  it  was  probably  based. 

(See  Jourdain,  Traduciions  LaHnes  d^Ans- 
toie^  pp.  183-5,  '9^;  Praml,  GeschidUe  tUr 
Logik  im  Abendlande^  Bd.  iii.  pp.  8-10 ;  and 
Harden  hewer,  Die  pseudo-arisioietiscfu  Sckrifi 
Ueber  das  reine  Gute  bekannt  unttr  dem 
Neanen  Liber  de  Causis.) 

TheZ>tf  Causis  quoted  by  D.  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  above-mentioned  work  of 
Albert  us  Magnus ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
work  referred  to  by  D.  is  the  pseudo- Aristotelian 
treatise,  since  nearly  all  his  quotations  arc 
taken  word  for  word  from  the  latter, 

D.  makes  no  reference  to  the  authorship  of 
the  De  Causis  j  he  quotes  it  simply  as  Itbro  di 
Ca^wm\  Conv.  iii.  2-7;  libra  deile  Cagioni^ 
Conv.  iii.  6"*  "\  7!' ;  iv.  2i»0;  De  Causis^ 
Mon.  i.  1  ii3:i-a .  liif^r  de  Causis^  Epist.  x. 20, 31. 

D.  quotes  from  the  De  Causis  (the  references 
being  to  the  thirty-two  Propositiones  or  Lec^ 
iienes^  into  which  the  Latin  work  is  divided) 
the  theory  thai  every  *  substantial  form  *  pro- 
ceeds  from  its  First  Cause,  which  is  God,  Conv. 
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nu  a^"'  (Prflp,  xx) :  that  the  Divine  Goodness 
and  its  gifts  become  diverse  by  the  concurrence 
of  that  which  receives  them,  Con  v.  iii*  7^^^ 
{Prop.  XX,  *  Diversificantur  bonitatcs  ct  dona 
ex  concursu  recipientis') ;  that  the  first  of  all 
things  is  *  being,'  Conv.  iii.  2**^  {Prop,  iv  i«//., 

*  Prima  rcrum  creatarum  est  esse,  et  non  est 
ante  ipsum  creatutn  aUud  *) ;  that  every  Intelli- 
gence on  high  knows  what  is  above  itself  and 
what  below.  Con  v.  iii.  6^"^^  {prop,  viii  init.^ 
'  Omnis  intelHgentia  scit  quod  est  supra  se,  et 
quod  est  sub  se;  verumtamcn  scit  quod  est 
sub  se,  quoniam  est  causa  ei,  et  scit  qmid 
est  supra  se,  qtioniam  acquirit  bonitates  ab 
€o  *) ;  that  every  cause  informs  its  effect  with 
the  goodness  it  has  received  from  its  own 
cause,  which  is  God,  Con  v.  iii,  61*^"'*  {Prop,  i, 

*  Causa  prima  adjuvat  secundam  causam  super 
opcrationem  suam,  quoniam  omnem  opera- 
tioDcm  Guam  causa  efficit  secunda,  prima  etiam 
causa  enicjt ') ;  that  the  Primal  Goodness  dis- 
penses its  bounty  '  with  a  single  affluence '  {con 
un  dtscarrimentou  Conv.  tti.  71'^-^^*  {Prop,  xx, 

*  Prima  bonitas  influit  bonitatcs  super  res  omnes 
influxione  una') ;  that  every  noble  soul  has  three 
methods  of  operation,  the  animal,  the  intel- 
lectual, and  the  divine,  Conv.  iv,  2\^^^^  {Prop, 
iii  imi,^  *  Omnis  anima  nobilis  tres  habet  opera- 
tiones.  Nam  ex  operationibus  ejus  est  operatio 
animalist  et  operatio  intelligibilis,  et  opcratto 
dlvtna  *) ;  that  the  difference  between  causes  is 


Dae  of  degree,  Mon, 


L  11* 


^  {Prop. 


that 


J  primary  cause  has  greater  influence  upon 
the  object  affected  than  a  universal  seconaary 
Gftllie»  Epist.  X.  30  {Prop,  \.  init.^  *  Omnis  causa 
primarta  plus  est  influcns  supra  causatum  suum 
quam  causa  universalis  secunda');  that  every 
taielUgenoe  is  full  of  forms,  Eoist.  x.  3i  {Pr^fp. 
%  imi*^  *  Omnis  inteltigentia  plena  est  formis  )• 

Cavalcante  Cavalcanti.  [Cavalcanti* 
€3iavaloanteJ 

Cavalcanti,  noble  family  of  Florence,  several 
ntembers  of  which  arc  mentioned  by  D.,  the 
moat  conspicuous  betn^  Cavalcante  and  his  son 
GukUi,  the  poet  and  friend  of  D. 

Vlllani  describes  the  Cavalcanti  as  being  very 
vealthy  and  pK>werful  r— 

*  I  Cavikmntl  ermno  una  grande  e  poasente  casa 
•  «  .  mtwoo  dellc  piii  posscoti  case  e  di  gentt,  e  di 
pSMMaioni,  e  d'avere  di  Firetue/   \viii.  39,  71*) 

Tbey  were  originally  Guelfs  (v.  39 ;  x\.  33) ; 
OB  the  outbreak  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  feuds 
la  Floraaoe  they  fur  the  most  part  sided  with 
tbe  Ccfdll,  the  \^M\tt%  of  the  Hianchi  faction, 
id  wbich  they  were  subsequently  some  of  the 
lafitl  prominent  supporters. 

Cavalcanti,  Cavalcante]^  Florentine 
GaeM.  father  of  D/s  friend,  tlie  poet  Guido 
Cairalanti ;  he  is  placed  among  the  Heretici 
la  Ckele  VI  of  Heit|  but  is  not  memioaed  by 


name;  amtra^  Inf.  x.  53 ;  Av/,  v.  61  ;  costuit 
T',  65  ;  quel  caduio,  v.  f  10  [Bretid]. 

While  D,  is  conversing  with  the  Ghibellinc 
Farinata  degli  Uberti,  the  shade  of  Cavalcante 
rises  up  from  a  sepulchre  alongside  of  the 
latter,  and  looks  eagerly  to  see  if  his  son  is 
with  D.  (Inf  X.  53-6)  ;  not  seeing  Guido^  he 
asks  where  he  is,  and  why  he  is  not  with  D. 
(tT'.  57-60) ;  D,,  divining  his  identity  from 
*  his  words  and  the  ^shion  of  his  punishment ' 
(ff.  64-6),  replies  that  he  is  not  come  of 
himself,  but  is  brought  by  Virgil,  '  whom  per- 
haps your  Guido  held  in  disdain '  {tnK  61  -3) ; 
noticing  that  D.  used  the  past  tense  (*ebbc 
a  disdegno*),  C*  anxiously  asks  if  his  son  is 
dead,  and  receiving  no  reply,  id^%  back  into 
his  sepulchre  and  is  seen  no  more  Itt'.  67-72) ; 
subsequently  D.  in  compunction  prays  Farinata 
to  tell  him  that  Guido  is  yet  alive,  and  that 
his  own  silence  was  due  to  wonderment  at  C/s 
ignorance  as  to  his  son's  fate  (t^'.  109-14) 
[Cavalcanti^  Quido :  Farinata]. 

C.  is  said  to  have  been  an  Epicurean,  and 
to  have  disbelieved  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  Boccaccio  says  of  him : — 

'  Fu  Icggiadro  e  ricco  cuvaliene,  c  segui  Popjnion 
d'Epicuro,  in  non  credere  cbe  TiiniiDa  dope  la 
mortc  dd  corpo  vivessc,  e  che  U  nostru  lomtno 
bene  fooe  nc'  dilctti  carnali ;  c  per  questo  uccome 
erctico  k  dannato." 

Benvcnuto:  - 

'  Istc  omnina  tentiit  sectsfn  epicureonim,  scraper 
credens,  et  stinrlens  aliis,  quod  mnima  siraul 
morcrelur  cum  corpore ;  undc  &acpe  hahrb«t  in 
ore  istud  dictum  Salomonis  :  tJnus  est  interitus 
hominis  et  jumentorura,  et  aequa  utriuaque  con- 
ditio.  *  ,  «  Iste  cucn  audisset  autorcm  confemitcm 
muUa  cum  Farioatii  de  novitjitibus  Florentiac  «  *  . 
Burrextt  statim  sd  vidcndum  nutorem,  qui  ita 
mordaciter  tanj^ebat  ghibelinoi,  quia  ipte  Caval- 
cante cml  guelphus  cum  aui*.  .  .  *  Et  ak  vide  quod 
autor  pen  it  duos  cpicurcos  timul  de  parte  con* 
Irarta,  unum  ghibelinum,  akcrum  guelphiim.* 

Cavalcanti,  Guide,  famous  Florentine 
poet,  son  of  Cavalcante,  his  mother  bein^ 
I  probably)  a  lady  of  the  house  of  the  Contt 
(^ttidi;  he  was  bom  ptobablv  between  1250 
and  1255.  but  in  any  case  not  later  than  1159 ; 
while  still  a  youth  lin  1267)  he  was  betruthed 
bv  his  father  to  Beatrice  degh  Uberti,  daughter 
01  the  Camoiis  Farinata,  at  the  time  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  conciliate  the  feuds  in 
Flofence  by  means  of  matrimonial  alliances 
between  members  of  the  opposing  factioni 
{ttt  htUni*)\  the  date  of  the  marriage,  bf 
which  Guido  had  two  children,  a  son  Andiea 
and  a  daughter  Tancia,  is  unknown*  In  ia8o 
C^uido  acted  as  one  of  the  sureties  of  the  peace 
arranged  by  the  Cardinal  Latino.  From  12S5 
daiea  his  friendship  with  D.  (V.  N.  %  j*^'^  »), 
Id  1384  he  was  a  member,  together  with 
Brunetto  Latino  and  Dtno  Compagni,  of  the 
CfHtnd  Council.     He  was  an  ardent  Cjueli,  and 
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when  the  Guelf  party  in  Florence,  split  up 
into  Bianchi  and  Neri,  headed  respectively  by 
the  Cei|;hi  and  the  Donati,  he  threw  in  his 
lot  with  the  former  and  distinguished  himself 
by  the  violence  of  his  opposition  to  the  Donati, 
and  especially  to  Corso  Donati  by  whom,  as 
Dino  Compagfni  relates  (i.  20),  he  was  nick- 
named *Cavicchia'  (see  Del  Lungo's  note). 
Between  1292  and  1296  Guido  set  out  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Cqmpostela  in  Galicia,  but  he 
got  no  further  on  his  way  than  Toulouse, 
whence  he  appears  to  have  turned  back  to 
Nimes.  While  he  was  on  this  journey  Corso 
Donati  made  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him, 
.in  retaliation  for  which  Guido  on  his  return 
attacked  Corso  in  the  streets  of  Florence, 
receiving  a  wound  in  the  affray  (Comp.,  i.  20). 
In  the  summer  of  1300,  during  D.'s  priorate 
(June- Aug.),  it  was  decided  (June  24),  m  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances  caused  by 
the  continued  hostilities  between  the  two 
factions,  to  banish  the  leaders  of  both  sides, 
the  Neri  being  sent  to  Castel  della  Pieve,  the 
Bianchi  (Guido  being  among  them)  to  Sar- 
zana  in  Lunigiana;  amongthose  who  approved 
this  decision  were  Dante,  in  his  capacity  as 
Prior,  and  Dino  Compagni,  who  formed  one 
of  the  council  ('  I  Signori,  isdegnati,  ebbono 
consiglio  di  piu  cittadini,  e  io  Dino  fui  uno 
di  quelli.'  i.  21).  It  thus  came  about  that  D. 
was  instrumental  in  sending  his  own  friend 
into  exile,  and,  as  it  proved,  to  his  death ;  for 
though  the  exiles  were  recalled  very  shortly 
after,  so  that  Guido  only  spent  a  few  weeks 
at  Sarzana,  he  never  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  malarious  climate  of  the  place,  and  died 
in  Florence  at  the  end  of  August  in  that  same 
year ;  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Santa 
Reparata  on  Aug.  29,  as  is  attested  by  an 
entry  in  the  official  records  still  preserved  in 
Florence. 

In  recording  his  exile  and  death,  Villani 
says  of  him  : — 

*  Questa  parte  (i  bianchi)  vi  stette  meno  a'  con- 
fini,  che  furono  revocati  per  lo  infermo  luogo,  e 
tornonne  malato  Guido  Cavalcanti,  onde  morio, 
e  di  lui  fu  grande  dammaggio,  perocchd  era  come 
filosofo,  virtudioso  uomo  in  piii  cose,  se  non  ch' 
era  troppo  tenero  (*  touchy*)  e  stizzoso.*   (viii.  4a.) 

The  betrothal  of  Guido  Cavalcanti  to  the 
daughter  of  Farinata  degli  Uberti,  and  the 
other  matrimonial  alliances  projected  at  the 
same  time,  are  recorded  by  Villani  under  the 
year  1267 : — 

*Per  trattato  di  pace,  il  gennaio  vegnente  il 
popolo  rimise  in  Firenze  i  guelfi  e'  ghibellini,  e 
feciono  fare  tra  loro  piii  matrimoni  e  parentadi, 
intra  li  quali  questi  furono  i  maggiorenti ;  che 
messer  Bonaccorso  Belllncioni  degli  Adimari  diede 
per  moglie  a  messer  Forese  suo  figliuolo  la  figliuola 
del  conte  Guido  Novello,  e  messer  Bindo  suo 
fratello  tolse  una  degli*  Ubaldini,  e  messer  Caval- 
cante  de*  Cavalcanti  diede  per  moglie  a  Guido  suo 


figliuolo  la  figliuola  di  messer  Farinata  degli 
Uberti,  e  messer  Simone  Donati  diede  la  figliuola 
a  messer  Azzolino  di  messer  Farinata  degli  Uberti/ 
(vii.  15) 

Of  Guido*s  poems,  which  consist  of  canwoni^ 
sonnets,  and  ballcUe^  some  didactic,  some 
purely  lyrical,  a  large  number  has  been  pre- 
served ;  the  most  famous  of  the  didactic  poems 
is  the  canzone  ('  Donna  mi  prega,  porh'  io 
voglio  dire ')  on  the  nature  of  love,  which  is 
twice  quoted  by  D.  (V.  E.  ii.  I2^7>  63j  2jiA  was 
the  subject  of  numerous  commentaries,  among 
them  being  one  in  Italian  by  Aegidius 
Romanus  [Eg^dio  ^j  ;  the  sonnets  are  for  the 
most  amatory,  many  of  them  being  addressed 
to  Dante,  Dino  Compagni,  and  Cino  da 
Pistoja  ;  the  balla/e  are  the  least  artificial  of 
his  poems.  Guido  Cavalcanti  belongs  with 
Dante,  Lapo  Gianni,  Dino  Frescobaldi,  Giamii 
Alfani,  &c.  to  the  school  of '  il  dolce  stil  nuovoy' 
which  superseded  that  of  Guido  Guinicelli—the 
Guido  whom  his  namesake  eclipsed  as  a  poet  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  according  to  D.*s  estimate  : 

*  Ha  tolto  Tano  air  altro  Gaido 
La  gI(Mia  della  lingua.*  U^r£,  zL  97-8.) 

(See  D'Ancona  and  Bacci,  Lett.  ItaL^  i.  93-5 ; 
and  Ercole,  Rime  di  G,  C.) 

In  the  D,  C,  Guido  is  mentioned  in  the  con- 
versation between  D.  and  Cavalcante  in  Circle 
VI  of  Hell,  where  the  latter  refers  to  him  as 
'  mio  figlio  *  and  asks  why  he  is  not  with  D.» 
Inf.  X.  60 ;  D.  in  his  reply  refers  to  him  as 
'Guido  vostro/  and,  indicating  Virgil,  hints 
that  Guido  *  held  him  in  disdam '  (vv»  61-3) ; 
D.  having  used  the  past  tense  (*ebbe  a  di»- 
degno'),  Cavalcante  assumes  that  his  son  is 
dead,  and  asks  D.,  'non  viv*egii  ancora?* 
(w.  67-9) ;  D.  does  not  reply,  but  subsequently 
bids  Farinata  tell  Cavalcante  that  Guido  is 
still  alive,  'il  suo  nato  h  co'  vivi  ancor  oon- 
giunto'  [vv,  109-14)  [Cavaloante] ;  he  is 
mentioned  again  (by  Oderisi  in  Circle  I  of 
Purgatory)  as  '  Tuno  Guido '  whose  fame  as  an 
Italian  poet  should  eclipse  that  of  Taltro 
Guido '  (1.  e.  Guido  Guinicelli),  and  who  in  his 
turn  should  perhaps  be  eclipsed  by  another 
contemporary  poet  (i.  e.  according  to  some, 
by  D.  himself),  Purg.  xi.  97-9.     [Quido  *]. 

In  the  Vifa  Nuova^  which  is  dedicated  to 
Guido  Cavalcanti  (§  31*^"^),  D.  several  times 
refers  to  him  as  his  most  intimate  friend^ 
'  quegli,  cui  io  chiamo  primo  de'  miei  amid/ 
V.  N.  §  ^^-^ ;  *  mio  primo  amico,'  §§  24", 
3122,  343-4 .  jie  includes  him  among  the 
famous  poets  of  the  day,  and  mentions  that 
G.  was  one  of  those  to  whom  he  sent  his 
sonnet '  A  ciascun*  alma  presa  e  gentil  coret* 
to  which  G.  replied,  and  which  D.  says  was 
the  beginning  of  their  friendship : — 

*  A  questo  sonetto  fu  risposto  da  molti ...  tra  Ii 
quali  fu  risponditore  quegli,  cui  io  chiamo  primo 
de*  miei  amici ;  e  disse  allora  un  sonetto  lo  quale 
comincia  :    Vtdtsti  ai  mio  partrt  ogm  vahn^     £ 
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^uesto  fu  qtiasi  U  pruicipiu  detr  amista  tra  lui  e 
nc,  quand*  cgH  scppc  ch'  lo  era  que^U  die  gll  RVea 
d^  nuuKUto/   (5  3«^*»».) 

To  hini  D.  addressed  a  sonnet  referring  to 
G/s  love  for  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Giovanna 
(Son.  wuui;  ;— 

^GalfiQi^  vontH  che  tv  e  Lapo  ed  io 
FoniiBO  pfTfld  per  incantARicnto, 
E  dMSfti  ad  an  va^acrt,  ch'  aH  ogni  vento 

PlH^  attpe  ADiliutMr  a  ^olrr  vo«tro  c  mio  > . . 

B  ttOBMi  Vaana  e  monna  Btoe  f:<n,  ,  . . 
Cos  »oi  poaeaae  il  Iniono  incAittatore, 

B  qvivl  nifiocuu'  trcnpre  d'amore  » .  / 

In  the  Z)tf  Vulgari  Ei&quentla  Guido  is 
several  times  mentioned ;  he  is  referred  to  as 
GMido  Fiorenihms^  V.  E.  i,  \^^\  ii.  12**^; 
Gmido  Caiuthanti^  V.  E.  ii.  6**^;  Guida  de 
Fhrtntia^  V.  E.  li,  12^*  ;  his  poems  quoted, 
•Poi  che  di  doglia  cuor  convien  ch'io  porti,' 
V.  E,  ii,  6**'^* ;  'Donna  mi  prega,  perch' 10 
vcwlio  dire,'  V,  E,  ii.  I2»^'  «»  ;  he,  hke  D.  him- 
Mil  and  L^po,  rejected  the  Florentine  dialect 
in  his  poems,  V.  E.  i.  13^**"^;  composed  can- 
a^mi  in  the  most  jllustrious  style,  V*  E.  ii.  6^  ; 
wrote  stanzas  of  eltven-sylJabled  lines,  V.  £• 
iL  ia**">*  I  employed  thrtc-syll^bled  lines  in 
hii  tmiM^m  on  the  nature  of  love,  V.  £.  ii. 

Several  of  the  old  commentators  suppose 
that  Guido  Cavalcanti  and  D.  himself  are  the 
two  persons  referred  to  by  Ciacco  (in  Circle 
111  of  Hell),  who,  in  speaking  of  the  corrupt 
Uatt  of  Florence,  says  '  Giusti  son  due,  ma  non 
vi  tono  intesi/  i.  e.  there  arc  two  just  citixens, 
but  no  heed  is  paid  to  them,  lnf«  vi.  73.  Thus 
Boccaccio  says : — 

*QttAlj  questi  due  si  sieno,  aarebbe  grave  Vin^ 
dovinare ;  oo&dimenu  »odo  alcuni^  i  qumli  donde 
«lic  ccli  ael  trsf  gaoo,  che  voglton  dire  esse  re  suto 
Tttao rsiitor  ■eagiinio»  e  laltra  Guido  Cavalcaotj, 
a  qiiajg  cfB  d*mia  awdeiima  setta  con  luL' 

Similarly  Benvenato :-» 

*  Alitor  loquitur  de  se  et  Guidone  Cavalcantc, 
mf  de  ret  veritate  tcm^xire  lUo  era  tit  duo  uoili 
Flocentlai!,  ae<t  nninr  tion  exprimit  nomcn»  sed 
fdfaiquti  inter  pnidentum*    De  se  enitn 

•irfliis  sapiens  i 

Ol!ben  think  U.  and  Dtno  Compagni  are 
JBggfUJpd  [OoQipaBiil^Dino]  ;  while  Vellutello 
lltti  BO  doubt  that  the  reference  is  to  two  pious 
FlOiBOtiilcs,  Barduccio  and  Giuvanni  da  Vis- 
p4f«klAci,  ^hosc  saintly  reputation  is  recorded 
by  V^lUani  (BarduooioJ. 

Tlic  meaning  of  U/s  expression  with  regard 
to  G«ido  that  *  haply  he  held  \'ir^\\  in  disoain  * 
(IbI  %,  I        Dcen   much  disputed.    The 

eirly  c«  rs  cxpUin  that  Guido  prc- 

iCfffd  pimo^ufiny  to  poetry;   c- g.  Doccoccio 

*P#reioccbi  la  fil<»o6a  gli  parcva,  siccoine  ella 
IL  4i  MollO  ptii  die  la  pocsia,  cbbe  a  sdcgno 
Vifi^lto  #  1^  tJlri  pocti/ 

Soot  thiak  the  reason  was  political,  and 
tfcat  GiiidOi  who  was  a  Guelf,  was  in  ant- 


agonism with  Virgil  as  the  poet  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  while  others  (e.g.  Rossetti)  think  it 
was  because  of  his  *  strong  desire  to  tec  the 
Latin  language  give  place  in  poetry  and  litera- 
ture to  a  perfected  Italian  idiom/  a  desire  to 
which  D.  alludes  in  the  P'ila  A^y<n*a^  where  he 
says  that  Guido  wished  him  to  write  to  him  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  only  *|  31^*"*). 

Of  Guido's  character  we  ha\*e,  besides  the 
account  of  Villani  quoted  above,  that  of  his 
friend  and  poetical  correspondent,  Dino  Com- 
pagni,  who  describes  him  in  his  chronicle  as 
*  uno  giovane  gentile  .  . .  cortesc  e  arcito,  ma 
sdegnoso  e  solitario  e  intento  alio  studio* 
li,  30) <  Boccaccio  in  his  Cawunio  says  of 
him: — 

•  Fu  uomo  costumatiuimo  e  ricco  e  d'alto  in- 
gegno,  e  seppe  moUe  Icggiadre  coie  fare  megHo 
che  alcun  altro  nustru  dttadino :  e  oltrc  a  ci6  fu 
net  suo  tempo  reputato  ottimo  loico  e  buqn  filo* 
sofOf  e  fu  singulartaBiaio  amico  dell'  autore,  atccome 
esse  medeumo  noatn  nella  sua  Vita  Nuaim^  e  fu 
buoo  dicitore  in  Hma.' 

And  in  the  Dtcamerone : — 

♦  Fu  uno  de'  mighon  loid  che  avesse  il  mondo, 
e  ottimo  fiJosofo  naturale,  si  fu  egli  leggiadriisimo 
e  costuinato  e  parlante  uomo  molto,  e  ogni  coaa 
che  far  votle  e  a  gentile  uom  pertenente,  seppe 
meglio  che  altro  uom  fare,  e  con  questo  era 
ricchlssimo,  e  a  chiederc  a  Ungua  sapeva  onorare, 
ctii  neir  animo  gli  capeva,  che  H  vaJessc.  .  .  . 
Alcuna  volta  speculando,  tnolto  aatratto  dagU 
uoroini  diventva,  e  percio  cbe  egli  aJquanlo  tenea 
deUa  opiniooe  degU  EprcurL,  si  dtceva  tra  la  gente 
volgare,  che  qucstc  sue  speculaxiooi  erano  solo  in 
cercare,  ae  trovar  ai  potcssc,  che  Iddto  non  foiae.* 
(vi.  9.) 

Ben%Tnuto  says  of  him,  'fait  alter  oculus 
FloT^ntiae  tempore  Dantis/ 

Rossetti,  who  translated  many  of  Gaido'a 
poems,  gives  the  following  estimate  ol  him:^ 

*  He  ■eemi  to  have  been  in  all  things  of  that 
fitful  and  vehesient  nature  which  would  Impnesa 
others  always  strongly,  but  often  m  oppo%ite 
ways.  Scif'rr'HMnt  pride  gave  tta  colour  to  all  his 
moods  ;  ma^.  >  ] 4otls  as  a  sold icr  frrqucutly 
at>orti ve  thi  >  .idatrong  ardour  of  parttian- 
ship,  and  ciiti:iMi^  i;ic  perversity  of  a  logician  to 
pre%mil  in  much  of  hb  aflioroua  poetry.  The 
writings  of  hia  eontenporarlea,  aa  well  aa  hia  owr^ 
tend  to  shuw  hitn  raah  in  war,  fickle  lit  Wv#,  and 
presumptuouB  in  belief;  but  alao  by  the  same 
concurrent  testimony,  he  was  distinguished  by 
great  personal  lieauty,  high  accoaiphshmenta  of 
all  kinds,  and  daring  nobdiiy  of  *ouL  Nut  uii* 
woMhy,  for  alt  the  weakneaa  of  hit  itrrngUi,  to 
have  been  ihe  object  of  D.*«  early  emulation,  iha 
first  friend  of  his  youth,  and  his  prectaior  and 
fellow- labourer  in  the  creation  of  itaUan  Poetry* 
»  * .  Aa  a  poet,  be  has  more  individual  life  of  hii 
own  tfaan  belongs  to  any  of  hia  predeeeaaors ;  by 
far  the  beat  of  hia  piec^  being  tboa*  which  relaM 
to  himaeU;  hia  \mm  and  batciL*  (Analr  «iM#  kk 
Crnir.) 
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Two  characteristic  stories  of  Guido  have 
been  preserved*  the  one  by  Boccaccio  {Dt'cam, 
vi.  9*^  the  other  by  Sacchetti  iNin',  68). 

Cavalcantit  Francesco  Guercio  de-j^ 
*  squinting  Francis'  ^called  Guelfo  by  the 
Ottimo),  member  of  the  Cavalcanti  family  of 
Florence,  who  was  murdered  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaville,  a  village  in  the  Upper  V'^al- 
damo ;  his  death  was  speedily  avenged  by 
the  Cavalcanti,  who  in  their  fury  are  said  to 
have  almost  dispeopled  Gaville.  He  is  one  of 
five  Florentines  (Inf.  xx\'i.  4-5)—the  others 
being  Cianfa  (Inf.  xxv*  43),  Agnello  (7',  68), 
Buoso  (V*  140),  and  Puccio  Sciancato  (t/.  148)— 
whom  D.  places  amoiig  the  Robbers  in  Bolgia 
7  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell  (MaleboJge),  alluding 
to  him  as  guel^  the  iUy  Gaville,  piagm\  Inf. 
XXV.  151.  [I»adri.  ]  Francesco  is  one  of  three 
spirits  seen  by  D*  to  undergo  transformation  ; 
he  is  a  serpent  to  begin  with  {un  serpent dlo 
accfse,  7^  B3)t  and  gradually  exchanges  forms 
with  BuosOy  who  is  at  first  in  human  shape 
(fv.  103-41 ).  [Butoso  :  Fuccio  8ciaocato.] 
The  Anonimo  Fiorentino  says  of  him  ; — 

'  Questi  e  messcr  Francesco  chiaraato  messer 
Guercio  de*  Cavalcanti,  che  fu  morto  da  certi 
uomini  da  Gaville,  ch*  e  una  villa  ncl  Vat  d'Arno 
di  sopra  nel  contado  di  Firenze,  per  la  <)ual  luorte 
i  con^rtf  di  messer  Francesco  molti  di  <|iiclli  da 
Gaville  uccisono  et  disfcciono  ;  ct  pcrd  dice  TAut* 
tore  che  per  lui  quella  villa  ancor  ne  pia^nc,  et 
per  le  accuse  et  testiuiotiianze  et  condennagioni 
ct  uccisioni  di  loro,  che  per  quella  cagionc  ne 
seguitorono,  che  bene  piangono  ancora  la  morle  di 
messer  Francesco/ 

Cavalcautt,  Guelfo  de',  [Cavalcanti, 
Pranoeaco  Giiereio  de'.] 

Cavalcanti,  Gianni  Schicchi  de\ 
[Gianni  Sahiccbi.j 

Cayster,  river  of  Asia  Minor,  which  rises 
in  Mt,  Tmolus,  and  flows  through  Lydia  and 
Ionia  into  the  Aegean  Sea  a  few  miles  above 
Ephesus  ;  it  was  famous  for  its  swans,  in  which 
connexion  (in  imitation  of  Georg,  i,  384)  D. 
mentions  it,  Eel.  ii.  18. 

CecUiOy  Caecilius  Statrus.  Roman  comic 
poet,  contemporary'  of  Ennius,  and  immediate 
predecessor  of  Terence  ;  he  was  a  native  of 
Milan,  and  originally  a  slave,  but  afterwards 
was  freed  ;  he  died  B.C.  168, 

C.  is  mentioned,  together  with  Terence, 
Platitus,  and  Varro  (or  Varius)  by  Statins  (in 
Fiirgator>*),  who  asks  Virgil  for  news  of  them, 
and  is  told  that  they  and  Persius  and  many 
others  are  with  Homer  and  V.  himself  in 
Limbo^  Purg.  xxii.,  98.     [Iiimbo.] 

D.  doubtless  got  the  name  of  C  from  Horace, 
by  whom  he  is  twice  mentioned  in  his  Hsis  of 
Roman  poets  : — 

'Dicitur ,  ,  * 

PLautus  ad  citejnplar  Sknii  propemre  Epicharaii; 
"       '"  '"  "     Terctitiui        ^    ' 


Vlncere  CacciKot  gravitatef  Terctitiu*  Mtt' 

(^/*j/.  ii,  I  57-9.) 


Qttid  autem 
Caecilio  Ptaatoqae  dafatt  Ronnsnus  adrmMum 
Virgtlio  Varioqoe?'  kA.R  53-5) 

C.  is  also  mentioned,  together  with  Flautus 
and  *  Tcrentiiis  vestcr/  by  St.  Augustine  in  the 
De  Civitaie  Dei  (ii.  12),  with  which  D*  w*a« 
familiar. 

Cecina,  river  of  Tuscany,  which  flows  into 
the  Mediterranean  about  20  miles  S.  of  Leg- 
horn ;  mentioned  together  with  CometOT  which 
is  situated  on  the  Marta,  about  10  miles  N. 
of  Civitavecchia,  these  two  rivers  indicating 
roughly  the  N.  and  S.  limits  of  the  Maremma 
or  marshy  sea-board  of  Tuscany*  Inf.  xiii.  9 
[M&remma]. 

CefalOf  Cephalus,  King  of  Athens  ;  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  Ovid's  account  of 
how  C,  being  at  war  with  Crete,  sought  assis- 
tance from  Aeacus,  King  of  Aegina  {Metam. 
vil.  501-5),  of  how  Aeacus  complied  (rn.\  506- 
II),  and  of  how  he  related  to  C-  the  history  of 
the  pestilence  that  destroyed  the  people  of 
Aegma  and  of  the  repopulation  of  the  island 
(zn\  523-657)  Conv.  iv.  27^^^^*  [Eaco],  D. 
translates  the  second  passage  {vv.  50(5-11 1, 
which  according  to  the  established  text  runs 
as  follows  :— 

*Aeaci]j^  in  capolo  scrptri  nit<>^nt«r  titiistra, 
Ne  petite  aaxilium,  »ed  *urnite,  diiit,  Athcnac* 
Nee  dnbie  virea,  quas  hac^c  hatn^t  iRsala,  vcstru 
Docite ;   ct  ornnit  cat  rrrtim  status  tste  meamiL 
Robora  non  desant ;  mperat  mihi  milesv  et  liosti: 
Cr&tia  Dis  -,  fclix  ct  inczcasabitc  tcmput.^ 

The  text  used  by  D.,  however,  evidently 
read  Dicite  for  Ducite  and  erai  for  eat  {v.  509), 
and^  unless  the  Italian  text  is  corrupt j  it  must 
have  read  hosHs  for  Hosti  (7\  510), 

Celestino  V],  Cdestine  V  (Pietro  da 
Morrone],  elected  Pope  at  the  age  of  nearly 
80,  at  Perugia,  July  5,  1294 ;  abdicated  at 
Naples,  Dec.  13  of  the  same  year.  After  the 
death  of  Nicholas  IV  in  1292,  the  Cardinals 
had  been  in  conclave  for  nearly  two  years 
without  electing  a  new  Pope,  when  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ostia  they  sum- 
moned the  venerable  hermit,  Pietro  da  Mor- 
rone, from  his  cell  in  the  remote  Abruzzi  to 
assume  the  papal  crown.  Pietro,  who  was  of 
humble  birth,  was  on  account  of  his  ejctra* 
ordinary  austerities  regarded  by  the  people  as 
a  man  of  the  highest  sanctity.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  he  ascended  the  pontiflcal  throne 
than,  weary  of  his  dignity,  he  began  to  long 
for  his  former  solitude,  and  to  cast  about  for 
some  way  of  vacating  his  office. 

'Negli  attni  di  Cristo  1394  del  rocse  di  Lu£:lio^ 
essendo  stata  vacata  la  Chicsa  di  Roma  dopo  la 
morte  di  papa  Niccola  piii  di  due  a&ni,  per  dis^ 
cordia  de*  cardmali  ch'erano  partiti,  e  ciascuna 
setta  volea  papa  uno  di  loro,  esse n do  i  cardinali 
in  Perugia  .  ,  ,  furono  iii  Concordia  di  non  chiaroare 
niuno  di  loro  collegio,  c  elessono  nno  santo  ucmo, 
ch^avea  nome  frate  Piero  dal  Morrone  d^Abruzzi. 
Questi  era  romito  c  d'aspra  vita  c  penitenzia,  e 
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per  iasciftre  ta  vaniU  del  mcndo .  .  .  se  n'and6  a 
Cure  pemteiuiJi  nelU  montainia  del  Morrone,  b 
quale  t  sopra  Sermona*  Qnesti  clelto  e  fatto 
venire  e  corona*  o  papa,  per  ri  form  a  re  )a  Chieaa 
fece  di  Seltembre  vcguente  dodici  cardiuali  ,  .  . 
IDA  perch^  e^li  era  aemptice  e  non  liUeraCo,  e  delle 
poaipe  del  mondo  non  si  travagliava  volentieri, 
i  cardtDAli  U  pregiavano  poco,  e  parea  luro  che 
m  utile  c  stato  dclla  Chicsa  averc  fatta  mala  ete- 
xione,  II  detto  santo  padre  aweggendoai  di  ci6, 
e  non  sentendosi  sofficicnte  al  govcmamento  della 
Cliicsa,  come  quc^li  che  piii  amava  di  servirc  a  Dio 
m  Ttitile  di  sua  anima  die  I'onore  mondaoo,  cercava 
0«ii  VIA  come  potcsac  rinuiuiare  il  papato/ 
(VUkoi,  viii.  5.  J 

According  to  the  current  belief,  which  was 
ih&red  by  D.  I  Inf.  xtx.  56).  Celestine's  abdica- 
tkia  was  brought  about  by  the  crafty  Benedetto 
Gttetant,  who  a  few  days  after,  through  the 
mtcrest  of  Charles  II  of  Naples,  secured  his 
own  election ,  and  became  Pope  as   Boniface 

vni:- 

'tiitni  ^li  altri  cardinal!  delta  corte  em  uno 
mcsaer  Benedetto  Guatani  d'Alagna  molto  savio 
dl  •cHtturm,  e  deUe  cose  del  mondo  molto  pratico 
e  Mgicev  il  quale  avcva  ^rande  volonta  di  per- 
inenlre  alia  dignita  papalc,  e  quelto  con  ordine 
•vca  cercato  e  procacciato  col  re  Carlo  c  co* 
CttrdinaU,  e  gia  aveva  da  loro  la  promessa,  la  quale 
pm  gli  %T^nne  fatta,  Questi  si  mise  dtnanxi  al  santo 
sentcndo  ch'  cgli  avca  vogtia  di  Hnunxiare 
to^  ch'  egli  facease  una  nuova  decretale,  che 
i»tilit4  detU  sua  anima  ciaacuno  papa  potesse 
papato  rinunziare,  mostrandogli  Fcsemplo  di 
•atito  Clemen te,  che  quando  aanto  Ptclro  venne 
ft  morte,  laaci6  ch*  appresso  lot  fonse  papa ;  e 
ffBcgli  per  utile  di  sua  anima  non  voUc  essere  .  . . 
~  come  il  consigU6  il  dctto  cardinale,  fccc 

Celestino  il  dctto  decreto ;  c  ci6  £itto«  il  d) 
Locta  dt  Dicembre  vegnenle,  fatto  con* 
di  tutti  i  cardinal),  in  loro  preaenxa  at 
la  corona  e  il  manto  papate,  e  rinunzid  il 
,  c  partiasi  delU  corte.  e  tomossi  ad  e&scrc 
e  a  fiire  sua  penitcnxia,  £  cosi  rrgn6 
•d  ^ai^ftlo  cinque  mesi  c  nove  di  papa  Celestino.' 
VllL  viii.  5.) — *  Vcro  6  che  molti  dicono,  che  il 
csrdioale  gli  venne  una  notte  segretamente 
ma  tromba  a  capo  al  letto,  et  chtamotlo  trc 
eve  Pap*  Celestino  gli  rispose,  et  disac^ 
Cy  «»t  luT  Kispase  quel  dalla  tromba,  lo  sooo 
fanfoi  da  Iddto  mandaio  a  te  come  auo  divolo 
serw  {  H  da  parte  sua  ti  dico  che  tu  ahbia  piti 
carm  Tanima  tua  che  le  pompe  di  qursto  mondo, 
it  Mbiio  si  parti.  Di  che  Papa  Celestino  non 
f«Mft  cte*«f  ti  rinunti^/   (Ftc^ronf,  aiii  a.) 

Ill  Ofder  to  secure  himself  from  any  attempt 

ion  on  the  part  of  Celestine^  Boniface 

in  prison,  wncre  he  died  in  I2i^.     He 

canon  tied  a  few  years  later  (in  15 15 1  by 

V.     |Boaiikxlo^] 

Cctodiie  is  alluded  to  as  the  predecessor  of 

INittftft'  VIII,  m  connexion  with  his  abdica- 

tiaOi   IllC  xsvii.  105  ;   and   according  to  the 

.]  opinion  (dating  from  the  earliest 

)  *  he  is  the  pcn»an  indicated  by 

D*  ai '  cdIui  Che  fccc  per  vilutc  tl  gnm  ri£uio/ 


whose  shade  he  saw  among  the  souls  of  those 
*  Che  visser  senza  infamia  e  senxa  lodo/  and 
who  were  not  worthy  to  enter  HeJli  Inf,  iii*  36, 
59-60.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  identifica- 
tion that  D.  would  hardly  have  condemned  so 
severely  one  whom  the  Church  regarded  and 
honoured  as  a  saint ;  but  this  objection  does 
not  hold  good  inasmuch  as»  though  Celestine 
was  canonized  in  1313,  the  decree  of  canonua* 
tion  was  not  made  public  until  1328,  during 
the  pontificate  of  John  XXI 1,  seven  years 
after  D/s  death,  as  is  recorded  by  V'illani  :— 

'  Net  detto  anno  1328,  papa  Giovanni  co'  suoi 
cardinal!  appo  la  cittii  di  Vignonc  in  Procnza,  ov' 
en  lo  corte^  canonizid  santo  Pietro  di  Hurrooe,  il 
quale  fu  papa  Celestino  quinto.'   (x.  89.} 

This  point  is  noted  by  Boccaccio,  who 
says:— 

*  Quando  I'autore  entrd  in  questo  cammino  .  , . 
questo  san  Piero  non  era  ancora  canonizzato  *  «  . 
fu  canonizzato  motti  anni  dopo,  cio^  al  tempo  di 
papa  Giovanni  vcgesimo  secondo  ;  e  pcrb  infino  a 
quel  dl  che  canonizimto  fu,  fu  lecito  a  ctascuno  di 
credeme  quello  che  piii  gli  pLacessc,  siccome  €  di 
ciAscuiui  cosa  che  delta  chiesa  dctcnninata  non 
sia.' 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  his  abdi<- 
cation  Celestine  rendered  himself  in  D/s  eyes 
a  traitor  to  mankind,  in  thai  he  betrayed  the 
sacred  office  of  the  '  summus  pontifex,  qui 
secundum  revelata  humanum  ^enus  perduceret 
ad  vitam  aetcrnam*  <Mon,  iii.  i6**~*) ;  that 
he  for  the  time  being  extinguished  all  hopes  of 
a  reform  in  the  Church ;  and  finally,  that  he 
had  left  the  way  open  for  D/s  bitterest  enemy, 
Boniface  VIII.  What  D.  stigmatises  as  coward- 
ice the  Church  chose  to  regard  as  humility, 
but  as  Mitman  remarks: — 

*  Assuredly  there  was  no  magnanimity  contemp- 
tuous of  the  Papal  greatness  in  the  abdication  of 
Cdeatine  ;  it  was  the  weariness,  ihc  conscioua  tn- 
cflScicncy,  the  regret  of  a  man  »uddcnJy  wrenched 
from  all  his  habits,  pursuits,  and  avocationa,  and 
unnaturally  compelled  or  tempted  to  anttiiie  in 
uncongenial  dignity.  It  was  the  cry  of  pftiiniiiitB 
feebleness  to  be  released  t^om  an  imttppoitabl^ 
burden/ 

Of  the  old  commentators,  Pietro  di  Dante 
seems  to  have  no  doubt  that  Celestine  is  in- 
tended :  — 

*  Inter  quos  nominal  fratrem  Petrum  de  If  urrono, 
ut  credo,  qui  dictua  est  Papa  Cclcstinus  V;  qui 
poMcndo  ita  c^ac  sanclus  et  vpintualia  in  papatu 
sicut  in  cremo,  paptatui,  qui  est  scdcs  Christ^^ 
puatllanimiter  renuntiavit/ 

The  rest  are  almost  ttsanimoiisly  of  the 
same  opinion,  but  most  of  them  mention  Esau 
as  an  alternative.  Benvenuto,  on  the  other 
hand,  energetically  maintains  that  D.  could 
not  have  meant  Celestine,  since  bis  abdi* 
cation  was  an  act,  not  of  cowardice,  but  of 
noble  self-renunciation ;    his  own  opinion  is 
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Centauri 


Ceperano 


'  that  the  reference  is  to  P^sau,  but  he  adds  that 
if  D,  did  mean  Celesline  it  was  through 
ignorance  that  he  was  a  holy  man,  and  because 
he  made  way  for  Boniface  VIII  :— 

'  Certe  communis  ct  vulgaris  fere  omnium  opinio 
esse  videtur,  quod  autor  nostcr  hie  loquatur  de 
Cclestino  ,  »  »  sed,  quicquid  dicatur,  mihi  videtur 
quod  autor  nulto  modo  loquattir  ncc  loqui  possit 
de  Celeatino.  Pnmo^  qma.  licet  Celestinus  fecerit 
maximam  renuntiationcm,  non  tamen  ex  vilitate, 
imo  ex  magnan imitate  ;  fuit  enim  Celestinus,  si 
verum  loqui  volumus,  vere  magnanimiis ;  magn- 
attimUH  ante  papatum,  in  papatu,  et  post  papatum. 
.  ,  .  Quis  ergo  fuit  iste  tnstissimus  I  Dico  breviter 
.  .  .  quod  fuit  Esau :  iste  enim  fecit  maguam 
refutationem  quando  rcnuiicia\Tt  omnia  primo- 
genita  sua  fratri  suo  Jacob  .  .  .  ista  fuit  maxima 
renunciatio ;  nam  ex  primogenitura  Isaac  patris 
corum  dcscensurus  crat  Christus.  ,  ,  ,  Si  tamen 
quis  velil  omnino  reaislcre,  et  dicere  autorem 
intcllexisse  de  Celestino  ,  .  .  pro  excusatione 
autons  dicam  quod  nondum  erat  sibi  nota  sanctitas 
hominis.  .  .  .  Praeterca  autor  erat  iratus  Bonifacio, 
autori  exilii  et  expulsion  is  ejus.  Qui  Celestinus 
donaverat  spontc  Bonifacio  summom  ponii6catum/ 

Fazio  degli  Uberti  in  the  Dif/antondt?  (wntttn 
before  1360)  names  Celestine  as  being  in  Hell, 
evidently   in   allusion   to  this  passage  of  the 

'Tra  lor  cosi  per  cattivo  si  dannsi 
II  mJ«i^ro  Giovatmj  lor  Dclfino^ 
Ctie  riiiuto  I'onor  di  tanta  m^inna, 

Come  k  in  inrEmo  papa  Celestino*^      (tv.  21.) 

Among  the  various  persons  suggested  by 
modern  commentators  are  Diocletian,  the 
Roman  Emperor  who  abdicated  ;  Augustulus, 
the  last  Roman  Emperor  of  the  West ;  Giano 
della  Bella  ;  and  Vieri  de'  Cerchi,  the  incap- 
able liead  of  the  Florentine  Bianchi.  (See 
Barlow,  li gran  Rifiuio), 

Centauri,  Centaurs,  mythical  race,  half 
horses  and  half  men  ,■  they  are  said  to  have 
been  the  ofispring  of  Ixion,  King  of  the 
Lapithae,  and  a  cloud  in  the  shape  of  Hera, 
hence  D.,  who  introduces  them  as  examples  of 
gluttony  in  Circle  VI  of  Purgator>%  refers  to 
them  as  'i  maladetti  Nei  nuvoli  formati,'  Purg. 
xxiv.  121-2  ;  their  fight  with  the  Lapithae  and 
Theseus  at  the  wedding  of  Pirithoiis,  their 
half-brother,  and  Hippodame,  is  alluded  to, 
vtf.  122-3  [Goloei  r  Teaeo].  D.  got  the  story 
from  Ovid  :  — 

f  During;  the  wcdding-fcast  the  Centaur  Eorytus, 
inflamed  with  wine,  attempts  to  carry  off  the  brtde, 
while  his  companions  seize  the  other  women.] 

*  Dax«rat  Hippodamcn  a.udact  Ixiomf  natu«» 
Nubi^enasqae  fcros,   po4ttiit  ex  onjipiir  mrn^ia^ 
ArboribuLV  liecto  discombere  juRsrrat  antra  .  . . 
Eccc  cantmt  hyni«nacon,  tl  i^rtiibus  atna  ruruant ; 
Cinctaquc  adest  vir^a  matrumt  nuruumque  caCervOf 
Prauij^nb  facie;  fcHcem  diniinus  ilia 
Conja^e  PiritbcKlm  :  quod  pene  fefclliitiui  omen. 
Nam  Cibi,  «aevorum  laf-xisuime  C^ntaUTaniin 
Bttryte,  quani  vino  pt-ctua,  lam!  vifi;ine  visa 
Anjet;  ct  cbrirtaa  ^eniinaca  libidine  rc^nat> 
Protinaa  evcraae  ttirbafit  con vi via  mcnajj; ; 
RaptAtarqae  com  is  per  vim  nova  nupu  prehensis. 


Earytut  Hippodam^Ti,  abi,  qu&rn  quisque  probabant 
Autpotcrant,  rapimit/ 

[Theseus  rescues  HippodamS  and  the  fight 
becomes  general.] 

' "  Quae  t«  vecordia,"  Theaeas, 
"  EnrytCv  pulsat/*  ait,  "qui^  me  vivcnite  lao6fl»a4 
Piritboiira»  violeaquc  daos  i^nams  in  uno?" 
Neve  i.-a  magDanimus  fnistra  mcmoraiiTrit  herot^ 
Subtficjvet  iostantea,  raptamque  furentibtut  aafert*' 

[In  tiie  sequei,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  the 
Centaurs  are  defeated.]    {Metam,  xii,  aro  AT.) 

D.  places  the  Centaurs  as  guardians  of  the 
Tyrants  and  Murderers  in  Round  i  of  Circle 
VI 1  of  Hell,  Inf.  xii.  56;  ^ere  sncile,  v.  76  ; 
they  are  armed  with  bovs-s  and  arrows  \znK  56, 
60)^  and  shoot  any  of  the  spirits  who  attempt 
to  evade  their  punish inent  {7nK  73-5) ;  three  of 
them,  Chiron,  Nessus,  and  Pholus^  advance 
from  the  troop  Un'.  59-60)  ;  Nessus  threatens 
D.  and  Virgil  {iriL  61-3I,  but  is  rebuked  by 
the  latter  {w,  64-6),  who  explains  to  D,  who 
they  are  {vtK  67-72),  and  requests  Chiron  to 
give  them  an  escort  [vtL  91 -61  ;  Chiron  sends 
Nessus  with  them»  who  points  out  the  different 
sinners  to  them  as  they  go  along  {t/ik  97-159) 
[Ghlrone:  Folo:  Kesao:  Vlolenti], 

Elsewhere  D.  refers  to  the  Centaurs  as  *  the 
brothers  of  Cacus/  Inf  xxv.  28.     [Caoo,] 

The  Centaurs,  with  their  semi-bestial  form, 
typify  the  sins  of  bestiality  (Inf.  xi.  83).  Ben- 
venuto  regards  them  as  representative  of  the 
foreign  mercenaries  (*  stipendiarii,*  the  *con- 
dottieri '  of  later  limes)^  who  were  beginning  to 
overrun  Italy: — 

*  Isti  centauri  figuraljter  sunt  stipendiariir  ct  viri 
mili tares  pniedatores  .  .  .  proh  dolor  r  in  haec 
tempora  infelicitas  mea  me  deduxit^  ut  viderem 
hodie  miseram  Italiam  plenam  barbaris  sociaJibtis 
omnium  nationum.  Hiccnim  sunt  Anglici  san^inei, 
Alemanni  furiosi,  Britonesbruti^  Vasconea  rapaccs, 
Hungari  immundi.' 

Centatiro,  Centaur ;  of  Nessus,  Inf.  xii. 
61,  104,  11 5,  129  [Neaso] ;  of  Cacus  (who  was 
not  properly  speaking  a  Centaur),  Inf,  jcxv.  17 
[Caoo]. 

Ceperano,  town  in  Lalium  on  the  banks  of 
the  Liria  (branch  of  the  Garigliano),  which 
there  forms  part  of  the  frontier  between  the 
Papal  States  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

D.  mentions  C.  in  allusion  to  the  betrayal  of 
Manfred  by  the  Apulians  just  before  the  fatal 
battle  of  Benevento  (Feb.  26, 126J),  Inf.  xxviiL 
16-7. 

Hearing  of  the  approach  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  Manfred  directed  all  his  energies  to  the 
defence  of  the  passes  into  his  kingdom.  At 
the  point  called  the  bridge  of  Ceperano,  where 
the  road  crosses  the  Liris^  he  posted  the  Count 
Giordano,  and  his  relative,  the  Count  of 
Cascrta ;  the  latter,  howeverj  turned  traitor  (in 
revenge,  it  is  said,  for  a  private  wrong),  and 
abandoned  the  pass,  leaving  Charles  to  advance 
unopposed  :— 


Cephas 


Cerclii 


'  Lo  re  Manfredi  sentendo  la  veniiU  dd  delto 
Carlo,  e  pot  delta  sua  gcnte  .  .  ,  incontaJiente  mise 
tutto  syo  studio  alia  guardia  de'  passi  del  Regiio^ 
c  a  I  pas  so  al  pontc  a  Cepperano  mise  il  eonte 
Giordano  e  qucHo  di  Cascrta  ,  «  .  con  j^entc  assal 
a  pt^  c  a  cavallo,  .  .  .  Aweixne  che^  giunto  il  re 
Carlo  con  sua  oste  a  Fresolone  in  Campagna, 
scendendo  verso  Cepperano,  il  dctto  con te  Giordano 
che  A  qucllo  passo  era  a  guardia,  vcggendo  venire 
la  gcnte  del  re  per  passarc,  voile  difcndere  tl 
passo ;  il  conle  d\  Cascrta  disse  cW  era  meglio  a 
lasciame  prima  alquantt  passare,  si  gli  avrebbono 
di  \k  daJ  passo  sanza  colpo  di  spada,  II  coote, 
quando  vide  ingrossare  la  gentc,  ancora  voile 
aiaaallrli  con  baUaglia  ;  allora  il  conte  di  Caserta,  it 
quale  era  nel  trattato,  disse  che  la  battagUa  era  di 
gran  rischio,  imperciocchd  troppi  n*  erano  passatL 
Allora  il  conte  Giordano  vcggendo  si  possente  la 
gente  del  re,  abbandonarono  la  terra  e  il  ponte, 
chi  dice  per  paura,  ma  i  piii  dissono  per  lo  traCtalo 
fatto  dal  re  al  conte  di  Cascrta,  imperciocch'egli 
non  amava  Manfredi  ,  .  .  c  voile  fare  questa 
vendetta  col  detto  tradimento,  E  a  questo  diamo 
ffcde,  peroccb6  furono  de'  primi  cgli  c'  suoi  che 
s'arrenderono  al  re  Carlo,  c  lasciato  Cepperano, 
non  tornaro  ail'  oste  del  re  Manfredi  a  san  Ger- 
mano,  ma  si  tennero  in  loro  castclla.*  (Villani, 
vii.  5.) 

D.  implies  that  there  was  a  battle  at  Cepe- 
rano,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  engagement 
took  place  at  the  bridge  ;  he  has  perhaps  con- 
fused what  happened  there  with  the  action  at 
San  Germano,  which  was  besieged  and  taken 
a  few  days  later  (Vill.  vii.  6) ;  or  possiblyi  since 
the  context  seems  to  point  to  an  engagement 
in  which  there  was  great  loss  of  hfct  his  words 
(taken  somewhat  loosely)  refer  to  the  decisive 
battle  at  Benevento  itself^  during  which ^  at 
a  critical  moment,  as  Villaixi  relates : — 

*la  maggiore  parte  de'  baroni  pugliesi^  e  del 
RegnOy .  ,  ,  o  per  vilta  di  cuore,  o  vcggendo  a  loro 
avere  il  peggiore,  e  chi  disse  per  tradimento,  .  .  , 
St  fall  iron  o  a  Manfredi,  abbandonandolo  e  fuggen- 
dosi.' (vii.  9/)     [Beueveikto:  Manii'edL] 


Cephas  (a  Syriac  word,  answering  to  the 
Greek  Peter,  and  signifying  a  rock,),  name 
given  by  Christ  to  Simon  :— 

•When  Jesus  beheld  Simon,  he  said,  Thou  art 
Simon   the  son    of  Jona  :    tliou    shall  be   called 
j  Cephas,  which  is  by  interpretation,  A  stone,'  {John 
14^) 

St-  Peter  D  ami  an  (in  the  Heaven  of  Saturn) 
contrasts  the  simplicity  of  St.  Peter  (whom  he 
calls  by  the  name  of  Cephas)  and  St,  Paul 
with  the  luxury  of  the  prelates  of  his  day,  Par. 
xxl  127-8  [Pietro^]. 

Cepperano,    (CeperanoJ 

Cerbero,  Cerberus,  huge  dog-like  monster, 
with  three  heads,  who  guarded  the  entrance  to 
the  infernal  reg^ions ;  the  last  and  most  difficult 
of  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercuics  was  to  bring 
Cerberus  into  the  upper  world,  which  he  ac- 

tW7] 


complished  by  putting  the  monster  in  a  chain 
and  carrying  him  off, 

D,,  taking  C.  as  the  type  of  gluttonyi  places 
him  as  guardian  of  Circle  111  of  Hell^  where 
the  Gluttonous  are  punished,  Inf,  vi,  13  ;  Jit'ra 
cmdeie  e  tiivcrsa^  v.  13  ;  ii  jp^art  vervto^  v.  23  ; 
demonic^  v,  32  ;  he  is  described  as  a  cruel  and 
uncouth  brute,  with  three  heads,  scarlet  eyes, 
a  greasy  black  beard,  a  huge  belly,  and  paws 
anned  wilh  nails ^  with  which  he  claws  and 
rends  the  spirits  under  his  charge  (tnK  13-18), 
while  he  deafens  them  with  his  barking  {int^ 
32-3)  [QoloeiJ  ;  when  he  catches  sight  of  D. 
and  Virgil,  he  shows  his  tusks  at  them,  but  V, 
appeases  him  by  throwing  handfuls  of  earth 
down  his  throats  {vtu  32-31),  The  incident 
is  imitated  from  Virgil : — 

'CcrljfTOS  liaec  tng«fin>  fatratu  rejrna  trifauri 
Personat,  advcrso  recubans  initiants  in  antrov 
Cai  vAics,  horrrre  vidcns  jam  cult  a  coluljris, 
MfHe  soporalam  ft  rrirdicatj»  frugihua  ofTam 
Objicit.     tile  fame  rabida  tria  j^Uura  paadcna 
Corripit  nbjcctain,  ah^ue  inmama  It-rga  resolvit 
Fusus  humi^  totcM]ue  ingcns  eAlenditur  aniro,' 

The  heavenly  messenger  at  the  gate  of  Dis 
mentions  C.  as  having  had  Miis  chin  and 
throat  peeled/  in  allusion  to  his  having  been 
chainea  and  carried  off  lo  the  upper  w*orld 
by  Hercules,  Inf,  ix.  98-9:  — 

*TartmTciim    ilk   (Alcide*)  ma^na    caatodem   in    viacia 

pctivit^ 
Ipcius  a  solio  rej^ti,  traxjti]ue  titcnenteni/ 

kAch.  VI.  395-6*) 

Cerchi,  wealthy  Florentine  family  of  low 
origin,  who  originally  came  from  Acone,  a  small 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence ;  in 
1215,  when  Florence  was  divided  into  Guelfs 
and  Ghibellines,  they  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  former,  and  weie  already  at  that  date 
rising  into  prominence ;  subsequently,  when 
the  Florentine  Guelfs  split  up  into  Bianchi  and 
Neri,  by  which  time  they  were  wealthy  mer- 
chantSj  and  very  powerful  in  the  commercial 
world,  they  became  the  leaders  of  the  former, 
while  the  Donati,  who  were  of  noble  origin, 
headed  the  Ncri.  V'illani,  whose  father  was 
a  partner  in  the  house  of  Cerchi*  and  who 
acted  as  their  agent  in  England,  says  :^ 

'  Nel  sesto  di  porte  san  Picro  furono  de*  nobili 
guetS  gli  Adiinari,  i  Visdomini,  i  Donati,  i  Pazzi 
.  .  .  e  gia.  i  Cerchi  cominciavano  a  sa^lire  in  istato, 
tutlo  foasono  mercatanti/  iy.  39.) — *  Erano  di 
grand c  aifare^  e  posse nti,  e  di  grandi  parcntadif 
e  riccbissiini  mcrcatanti,  che  la  loro  compagnia  er« 
dclle  rnaggiori  del  mondo ;  uomini  erano  inorbidi 
e  innoccnii,  salvatichi  e  ingrati^  siccome  genti 
vcnuti  di  piccolo  tempo  in  grand c  stato  c  podcre/ 
(viii,  39.) 

The  Cerchi  are  mentioned  by  Cacciaguida 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Mars),  who  laments  the 
extension  of  the  city  of  Florence,  which  brought 
them  frojn  their  original  home  at  Acone  within 
its  walls,  Par.  xvi,  65  f  Aoone  *] ;  he  alludes 
to  their  residence  in  the  Porta  san  Piero,  where 
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the  Ravignani,  the  ancestors  of  the  Conti 
Guidi  (whose  palace  the  Cerchi  bought  in 
1280),  dwelt  in  his  time,  and  speaks  of  them  as 
'nuova  fellonia  di  tanto  peso,  Che  tosto  fia 
jattura  della  barca,'  in  reference  to  their  up- 
start origin,  and  to  the  ruin  which  the  Bianchi 
and  Neri  feuds  were  destined  to  bring  upon 
the  city  (w.  94-8)  [Quidi,  Conti:  Bavi- 
gnani]. 

In  reference  to  the  Cerchi  as  leaders  of  the 
Bianchi,  the  latter  are  called  by  Ciacco  (in 
Circle  III  of  Hell)  *la  parte  selvaggia,*  i.e. 
the  rustic  (the  Cerchi  having  only  recently 
come  into  the  city  from  the  country),  and 
hence  boorish,  savage,  party  (just  as  Villani 
calls  them  '  salvatichi,'  and  speaks  of  their 
'bizarra  salvatichezza '),  Inf.  vi.  65  [Bianohi]. 

After  their  purchase  of  the  palace  of  the 
Conti  Guidi  (Vill.  iv.  11)  the  Cerchi  became 
the  near  neighbours  of  the  more  ancient  but 
less  wealthy  Donati,  and  in  consequence  great 
jealousy,  ending  in  a  deadly  feud,  arose  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  which  led  to  constant 
breaches  of  the  peace  in  Florence.  The 
degree  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  with  which 
they  regarded  each  other  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  incident,  related  by  Dino 
Compagni : — 

'  Intervenne,  che  una  famiglia  che  si  chiamavano 
i  Cerchi  (uomini  di  basso  stato.  ma  buoni  mercatanti 
e  gran  ricchi,  e  vestiano  bene,  e  teneano  molti 
famigli  e  cavagli,  e  aveano  bella  apparenza\  alcuni 
di  loro  comprorono  il  palagio  de'  conti  (.Guidi\ 
che  era  presso  alle  case  de*  Pazzi  e  de*  Donati, 
i  quali  erono  piii  antichi  di  sangue,  ma  non  si 
ricchi :  onde,  veggendo  i  Cerchi  salire  in  altezza 
(avendo  murato  e  cresciuto  il  palazzo,  e  tenendo 
gran  vita\  cominciorono  avere  i  Donati  grande 
odio  contro  a  loro.  .  .  .  Di  che  si  gener6  molto 
scandalo  e  pericolo  per  la  citta  e  per  speziali 
persone. .  .  .  Essendo  molti  cittadini  uno  gtorno, 
per  scppellire  una  donna  morta,  alia  piazza  de' 
Frescobaldi,  essendo  I'uso  della  terra  a  simili 
raunate  i  cittadini  sedere  basso  in  su  stuoie  di 
giunchi,  e  i  cavalieri  e  dottori  su  alto  in  sulle 
panche,  essendo  a  sedere  i  Donati  e  i  Cerchi  in 
terra  (quelli  che  non  erano  cavalieri).  Tuna  parte 
al  dirempetto  all*  altra,  uno,  o  per  racconciarsi 
i  panni  o  per  altra  cagione,  si  lev6  ritto.  Gli 
awersari  anche,  per  sospctto,  si  levomo,  e  missino 
mano  alle  spade ;  gli  altri  feciono  il  simile  :  e 
vennono  alia  zuffa :  gli  altri  uomini  che  v*  erano 
insieme,  li  tramezzorono,  e  non  gli  lasciomo 
azzufiare.  . .  .  Non  si  potd  tanto  amortare,  che  alle 
case  de'  Cerchi  non  andasse  molta  gente ;  la  quale 
volentieri  sarebbe  ita  a  ritrovare  i  Donati  se  none 
che  alcuni  de'  Cerchi  non  lo  consentl.*   (i.  ao.) 

Cerere,  Ceres,  daughter  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea,  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Proserpine.  Jupiter, 
without  her  knowledge,  had  promised  her 
daughter  to  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  lower  world, 
and  while  Proserpine  was  gathering  flowers 
near  Enna  in  Sicily,  *she  herself,  a  fairer  flower. 


was  plucked  *  by  the  infernal  god,  and  carried 
off  to  the  lower  regions.  After  wandering 
many  days  in  search  of  her  daughter  C.  learnt 
from  the  Sun  that  Pluto  had  carried  her  oflf; 
whereupon  she  quitted  Olympus  in  anger  and 
came  to  dwell  on  earth  among  men,  becoming 
the  protectress  of  agriculture. 

D.  mentions  her  as  goddess  of  Corn,  Conv. 
ii.  5*3-4  J  and  alludes  to  her  as  the  mother  of 
Proserpine,  to  whom  he  compares  Matilda,  as 
she  appeared  to  him  gathering  flowers  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Lethe,  Purg.  xxviiL  49h-5i 
[Matelda:  ProBerpina].  The  description  is 
taken  from  Ovid  : — 

'  Haad  procnl  Hennaeta  lacas  eat  a  moentboa  altae 
Nomine  Perfrns  aquae :  . . . 

Silva  coronat  aqaas,  dnraia  latns  omne;  saisqae 
Frondiboa,  at  velo,  Phoeoeos  aobmovet  ictoa. 
Frigora  dant  ramif  T>Tios  hamna  homtda  florea, 
PerDetanm  ver  est ;  qao  dam  Proaerpina  hioo 
Laait,  et  aat  violaa,  aat  Candida  Itlia  carpit, 
Damqae  paellari  atodio  calathoaqae  ainomqne 
Implet,  et  aeqaalea  certat  aaperare  lef^mdcC 
Paene  simol  visa  est,  dilectaqae,  raptaqae  I>iti; 
Usque  adeo  properatar  amor !    Dea  territa  maeato 
Et  matrem,  et  comitea,  sed  matrem  aaepiaa,  of« 
Claraat;  et,  at  somma  \'eatem  laniirat  ab  on, 
Collecti  flores  tonids  ceddcre  remiaaia. 
Tantaqae  airoplidtaa  paeriliboa  adfait  annta, 
Haec  qaoqae  virgineom  movit  jactara  dolorem.* 

{Meiam.  v.  385-401.) 

Certaldo,  village  in  Tuscany,  in  the  Val 
d'Elsa,  about  seven  miles  from  Poggibonsi 
on  the  road  between  Florence  and  Siena; 
mentioned,  together  with  Campi  and  Figline, 
by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars),  who 
laments  the  immigration  into  Florence  of  in- 
habitants from  these  places,  and  the  consequent 
debasement  of  the  Florentine  character,  Par. 
xvi.  50.     [Campi.] 

Benveifuto  sees  a  special  allusion  to  a  cer- 
tain Jacobo  da  Certaldo,  one  of  the  Priors  of 
Florence,  who,  when  the  Podestk  threatened 
to  resign,  insolently  asked  him  if  he  thought 
he  was  the  only  person  who  could  govern 
Florence,  and  coolly  himself  assumed  the  ofllice 
of  Podesti : — 

'Hoc  dixit  autor  propter  quemdam  dominum 
Jacobum  de  Certaldo,  qui  fuit  tantae  temeritatis, 
quod  cum  Potestas  Florentiae  ex  certo  casu  minji- 
retur  se  depositunim  sceptnim,  iste,  qui  tunc  end 
de  prioribus,  arroganter  respondit :  Nonne  credas 
quod  sit  alius  sciens  regere  terrain  istam  ?  £t 
continuo  assumpta  virga  Potestatis,  accessit  md 
palatium  Potestatis  et  coepit  sedere  ad  bancum  ad 
jura  reddenda  ;  et  hoc  fecit  aliquot  diebus.' 

Certaldo  was  the  residence  of  Boccaccio^  and 
Benvenuto,  who  calls  him  'venerabihs  prae- 
ceptor  mens/  takes  this  opportunity  of  singing 
the  praises  of  the  author  of  the  Decamermu^ 

Cervia,  small  town  in  the  Emilia  (in  the 
old  Romagna)  on  the  Adriatic,  about  twelve 
miles  S.  of  Ravenna ;  it  was  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  enjoying 
a  salt  monopoly,  which  appears  to  have 
yielded  a  considerable  revenue.  Benvenuto 
says : — 
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'  Hab«t  h«ec  ct vitas  praerogRtivmro  salts ;  u»de 
cardinmlta  oatiensiji  do  minus  Bonontac  et  Roman - 
dtotac  erat  sotitus  diccrc  :  Plus  habcmus  dc  Ccrviola 
parvula^  quam  dc  tola  Romandiola.' 

If)  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Guido  da 
Moniefcltro  (in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VIJI  of 
Hell)  as  to  the  condiiioo  of  Romagna,  D,  in- 
fonns  him  that  the  Polenta  family^  who  had 
long  been  lords  of  Ravenna  (since  12701^  were 
At  that  time  (in  1500)  also  Jords  of  Cervia, 
Inf*  XXV ii.  40-2. 

Philalethes  states  that  in  1393  Bernardino 
Polenta^  a  brother  of  Franccsca  da  Rimini, 
was  Podest^  of  Cerviap  while  another  bix>ther, 
Ostasio  Polenta,  was  Podestk  of  Ravenna. 
The  lord  of  Ravenna  at  the  lime  D.  was 
speaking  was  Guido  Vecchio  da  Polenta 
^d,  13101^  father  of  Francesca  da  Rimini,  and 
jfrandfathcr  of  Guido  Novello,  D,'s  future  host 
of  Ravenna.  Cervia  subsequently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  MaJatesta  of  Rimini.  [Mala* 
iMta:  Polenta,) 

Cesare  ^  Caius  J  ulius  Caesar  (bom  blc.  100), 
according  to  D/s  theory,  the  first  of  the  Roman 
Empefors  \  he  was  Consul  in  59,  conquered 
Gaul  and  invaded  Britain  between  $ii  and 
49  (in  which  year  he  passed  the  Rubicon 
and  marched  on  Rome),  and  subsequently  de- 
feated Pompcy's  lieutenants  in  Spain ;  in  48 
lie  crossed  over  to  Greece  and  defeated 
Fenpey  at  Pharsalia,  and  pursumg  him  into 
£gfpt»  after  his  death,  made  war  upon 
Ptoieniy  in  47  ;  in  46  he  defeated  Scipio  and 
Jnba  in  Africa  at  Thapsus,  and  in  tnc  next 
year  croised  over  to  Spain  and  defeated 
Pompe/i  MUit  at  Munda;  in  the  autumn  of 
41  hm  retitraed  in  triumph  to  Rome»  where  in 
ill  fbtlowing  spring  (March  15^  44)  he  was 
liiiisinated  D^  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

D»  pJaoes  Caesar,  whom  he  represents  as 
aimed  and  as  having  the  eyes  of  a  hawk 
(*Auise  tmditur  .  .  .  nigris  vegetisque  ocuUs/ 
mf%  Suetonius)*  among  the  great  heroes  of 
aJitiquity  in  Limbo,  in  company  with  the 
Tmjan  warriors  Hector  and  Aeneas  (the 
VjrtBical  founder  of  the  Roman  Empire),  Jnf. 
iv.  122-3  [Limbo];  he  is  mentioned  in  con- 
oeakm  with  his  crossing  the  Rubicon,  Inf. 
Mxvul  98:  Epist  vii.  4  [Curio:  Btibloon] ; 
hii  campaign  in  Spain  against  Pompey's  lieu- 
muuiis»  AlranJns  and  Petreius,  Purg.  xviii« 
101  (Utfda];  the  belief  that  he  had  been 
niilty  of  sociacnyf  Ptirg.  xxvi.  77  (sec  Maw) : 
Eia  irictohes  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Greece,  ana 
£mi,  Par.  vl  57-72  [Aquila  '] ;  *^»*  vlctoiy 
at  TluHMttf»  Conv,  ili.  5^^^;  Mon,  ii.  5^*> 
[OaiOlie*];  his  office  as  'first  supreme 
^mce*  (i.e.  Emperor  of  Rome),  Conv.  iv.  51^"' ; 
called  /mlims  by  \lrgil  (in  his  tirst  speech  to 
04y  Inl  L  70  [JuliuaJ ;  alluded  to  (by 
Sl  Hmmuu  Ac|uinas  m  the  Heaven  of  the 
S«»),  III  coiifieaioQ  with  the  story  of  the  fisher- 


man Amyclas,  as  C^ui  ck'  a  fu/ic  ii  mwmd^ 
fi*  paura.  Par.  xi*  69;  and  mentioned  in  the 
same  connexion,  Conv.  iv*  ij'i"''t*»  [Ami- 
date]. 

In  the  passage;  Purg.  aavL  77-8,  D.  alludes  to 
an  incidenl  whidi  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
during  one  of  Caesars  triumphs,  when  he  was 
greeted  by  the  crowd  with  shouts  of  '  Rrgina,* 
in  allusion  to  the  common  t^clicf  that  while  in 
Bithynta  he  had  committed  sodomy  with  King 
Nicomedes.     The  Anonirao  Fiorentino  says  : — 

*  EV>i  cKr  Craare  rbbe  %'fntK  roltima  hattaKl'a  <?onirD  a' 
fil^ltaoli  di  Pompco  apprcHv  »  Mooda  .  .  .  tomd  a  Roma^ 
dovr  gli  fnfoo  latti  anque  thonfit ;  rt  pef6  che  k-ctUj  era 
a  ciascmtfco  di  rimftrovrrare  at  thanfatore  ofiii  mk»  viaio^  * . 
nao  grido  a  Cesare ;  O  rrglna  di  Bittaiaji  come  ■«*  offi 
ooorato!  finibrnv(>ran(k>glt  il  %-Jxiio  di  aodomita,  U  qiiale 
awa  ttsato  m  lai  it  rr  di  Uitinia.' 

Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Caesar^  in  a  chapter 
headed  Dt  ^ndidUa  ejus  prostmta  apttd  NtcotmtJfmt 
ftgtnt,  gives  the  following  account  : — 

'Fudicitiae  Caetari*  Camam  nibU  qaidero  praeter  Nta^^ 
raedi«  contabemiacD  laetil,  gravi  Lame  11  et  penrnoi  cupprobrio^ 
et  ad  orontttfli  conftda  expoaito.  Otnitto  Caliri  Ucinli 
tMMiOTKiiicMi  vrnoKL  Btlliy^ia  qaioqaid  ec  paedkator  Caeaaria 
ooqoajQ  habttit.  Praetetvo  artione*  iHffabellat:,  ct  Cnrunua 
patria,  in  quibirs  ram  DolabcliA  prllicmi  rrginar  tpoodaa 
intenorrcn  rrgiae  l(!cticae,  ri  i!urio  ttabuluni  Nicomediai  est 
bittijiticam  rorvicem  dfCHiu,  Mitia  eiiam  facio  edlcta 
Bibali,  qurbai  proacnjpdt  coUegaroaaBin  bithynkain  rcfinam 
ciqoc  rc)frcn  aat^  fiiiw  corm,  nane  e»e  regivaiKi.  Quo 
K^jbpomt,  DC  M.  Bratiu  refert,  Ocuviua  etiam  qpidam  vali- 
tadifK!'  mrntii  liLtrnu*  dicam  ronvcntu  majtimov  (|Ma>B  ^B^ 
priacn  rrgem  apf»rlJaMr-t  iptacn  re^insm  «alirtiirit.  .  .  . 
GaUkva  droiq^e  tnuinpbo  railiief  cjaa  nter  caeteia  carntiiia 
ipalia  cafTam  ptoteqamtes  joealwliar  caoant,  ctiam  valg^ 
tMaimam  iUad  pnuiaaeiatvnuit, 

GatUaa  Caov  mbcfit,  ifieeawdaa  raranrm. 
Rcoe  Cacaar  ««ae  tfknpbait  qpii  MNgit  GalliMk 
Nteomedea  noa  irhuvplMt  qai  abcfft  Caaaaraa.* 

The  commenuiors  suppose  that  D.,  who  speaks 
of  Caesar's  having  been  greeted  as  *  Regina  * 
during  a  iriumpb,  confused  the  two  imidcnta 
referred  to  by  Suetonius,  vii.  his  being  saluted  as 
*Regma'  in  a  public  assembly,  and  bis  being 
mocked  by  his  soldiers  during  a  triumpli  CO  ae» 
count  of  his  supposed  unnatural  intercourse  witli 
Nicomedes.  D/s  authority,  however,  was  probably 
not  Suetonius,  but  the  Magnat  Dttnmiitmu  of 
Uguccione  da  Pisa*  whose  version  of  the  tacid«Blt 
given  under  the  word  (nttm^hMt  exactljr  agrees 
with  that  of  D.  .— 

'  In  ilia  die  licttiat  cvUfbct  4lnra  im  mnemm  ttim- 
pkaatia  aaicqaid  ««UeyiiwdtC»iatri  irknpksMt  fcfy 

poftaa  fcgi  ealvo  et  tegiaaa  ItfMae,  volana  wgaiirart  ^aad 
calT«a  »at  et  qaod  •acrc*^  ^....-,-.  rf^l»  B»ttwla#.  ftt 
alia«  dtf' cuderri  vitia^  Ait 

D.   was    well    actftM  ■   m    this   work    of 

Uguccione,  of  which  h«  irwde  considerable  use* 
and  which  be  quotes  by  name  in  the  C^nmvio 
{iv.  6*">.   I  Uguccione  '.  ] 

D.  consist  en  tjy  regards  Julius  Caesar  as  the 
first  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  hence  ht  ad' 
dresses  Henry  VIl  of  Luxemburj^  as  *  Cacsaris 
successor,'  Epist.  vii.  1  ;  and  it  is  as  traitors  to 
Caesar,  the  representative  of  the  highest  civil 
authority  (*primo  principe  sommo,*  Conv,  iv. 
5 '"*♦),  that  he  tondcmna  Brutus  and  Catsius  to 
the  lowest  pii  (4  Hell,  along  with  ludas,  ibe 
betrayer  of  the  representative  of  the  higlicil 
spiritual  authority.     [Bruto  '.\ 
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Cesare*,  Caesar,  appellative  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  applied  by  D.  to  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  as  well ;  of  Frederick  II, 
Inf.  xiii,  65;  V.  £.  i,  12-1  [Foderico^];  of 
Albert  I,  Purg.  iv,  9a,  1 14  {Alberto  Tedeacol ; 
of  Henry  VMI,  Epist.  v.  2;  vi,  S^fin,  [Anigo-J; 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  in  general^  Par.  i.  29; 
xvi*  59;  Mon.  i\u  t6^3^;  Epist.  v.  3,  5,  9; 
vii.  I ;  of  Justinian,  Par.  vi*  10  (Oiiistiniaiio] ; 
of  Tiberius,  who,  as  having  succeeded  Julius 
Caesar  and'  Augustus,  is  called  il  terso  Cesare^ 
Par.vi.S6;  Mon. 11.13^';  Epist.  v.  io[Til>erio]; 
of  Julius  Caesar,  Mon.  ii.  51*** ;  Epist.  vii,  i,  4 
"^Cesar©'];    of  Augustus,  Mon.   ii.  g^^'^  12*« 

Aiig:u8to'^J ;  of  Nero,  Mon*  iii.  12*^*  *'^»  ^<>»  ^3 

Neronej. 

D.  lays  ^rcat  stress  on  the  fact  that  to  the 
Roman  Emperor,  in  the  person  of  his  represen- 
tative, Pontiiis  Pilate^  was  grranted  the  glory  of 
satisfying  the  divine  justice  (Par.  vL  88-90^,  since 
by  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  the  wrath  of  God  on 
account  of  the  sin  of  Adam  was  appeased  (Par.  vii. 
40-48).  The  arg^ument  is  developed  in  the  Dt 
Monardiia  : — 

'  St  Romanam  imperiam  de  jure  iioa  htitt  peccatiui]  Adae 
in  Chrjjto  non  fuk  punitanu  ...  Si  crigfo  sub  ordiaario 

J'udic*:  Chri«ius  paasus  non  fui^trt,  iHa  poena  panitio  non 
iaisset ;  el  judex  ordinanas  trssc  non  poterat,  nisi  sapm 
totum  huraanum  j[rpnuiA  juriAdJctionrm  habcnf.  ,  .  .  Bt 
•upra  tDtum  humanuin  genas  Tiberias  Caesar,  cajiis  vicahas 
erat  Pilatus,  jurisdictk/nem  non  habuissct,  nUi '  Romanum 
iffipcrium  dc  jure  fuisseL*    (li.  \%^~*  .) 

Cesena],  town  of  N,  Italy  in  the  Emilia  {in 
the  old  Homagna),  on  the  Savio,  midway 
between  Forll  and  Rimini,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  belonging  to  the  Etruscan  Apennine 
range. 

in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Guido  da  Monte- 
feltro  (in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VII  I  of  Hell)  as  to 
the  condition  of  Romagna^  D.  refers  to  Cesena 
as  the  city  *a  cui  il  Savio  bagna  il  ftanco,*  and 
remarks  that,  just  as  it  is  placed  between  hill 
and  plain,  so  it  has  alternate  experience  of 
tyranny  and  freedom,  Inf.  xxvii.  52-4. 

Cesena,  about  the  time  of  which  D.  is  speak- 
ing ( i  300 K  appears  to  have  been  to  a  certain 
extent  independent.  Galasso  da  Montefeltro 
(cotisin  of  Guido)  was  Captain  and  Podesti. 
in  1389,  and  Podest^  again  in  1299;  on  his 
death  in  1300  Ciapettino  degli  Uberlini  be- 
came Podest^  while  Uguccione  deUa  Faggiuola 
and  Federigo  da  Montefeltro  ( Guido 's  son) 
were  Captains,  but  they  were  driven  out  in  the 
following  year.  In  131 4  the  lordship  of  the 
towTi  was  assumed  by  Malatestino,  lord  of 
Rimini, 

Chermontesi.    [Chiaramontesi.] 

Cherubi,  Cherubim  (in  rime  for  Cherubini^ 
coupled  with  Seraji  for  Serafini)^  Par.  xxviii. 
99  (:  diibi :  ubi).     [Chepubini.] 

Chenibini,  Cherubim  ;  Guido  da  Monte- 
feltro says  that  on  his  death  St.  Francis 
claimed  him^  but  that  he  was  carried  off  to  Hell 


by  a  devilj  one  of  the  black  Cherubim,  and 
thrust  into  Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VIM  (Malebolgc), 
Inf.  .xxvii.  It 2- 1 4.  The  commentators  point 
out  that,  as  the  Cherubim  preside  over  the 
eighth  Heaven  {see  bdow)^  so  the  fallen  mem- 
bers of  that  order  are  appropriately  put  in 
charge  of  the  eighth  Circle  of  Hell 

Beatrice  (in  the  Crystalline  Heaven)  men- 
tions the  Cherubim,  in  her  exposition  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  Angelic  Hierarchies,  as 
ranking  second  in  the  first  Hierarchy,  the 
Seraphim  ranking  first  of  all,  Par.  xxviii.  98-9 
(cf.  Conv.  ii.  6^^^)  [Oerarchia] ;  they  con- 
template the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity^ 
God  the  Son,  Convii,  6^*^"^;  they  preside  over 
the  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars.     (Paradiso  '♦J 

The  Cherubim  were  said  to  excel  in  know- 
ledge, the  Seraphim  in  ardour ;  as  these  were 
respectively  the  characteristics  of  the  two  orders 
of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  the  Dominicans 
being  more  especially  distinguished  by  their 
attention  to  doctrine,  the  Franciscans  by  their 
good  works,  a  parallel  was  estabhshed  between 
the  two  angelic  and  the  two  monastic  orders. 
St,  Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun)  alludes  to  this  when  he  says  of  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Dominic  ( Par.  xi.  37-9) : — 

*  L'tin  fa  tat  to  serafico  in  ardore, 
L'altro  per  sapicnta  in  terra  foe 
Di  cbembica  laoe  dud  tplcsdore^* 

[DomenioanL] 

Chiana,  river  in  Tuscany,  noted  in  D.'s 
time  for  the  sluggishness  of  its  stream ;  the 
silting  up  of  its  bed  turned  the  whole  VaJdi- 
chiana  into  a  malarious  swamp*  which  was 
a  b)Tivord  for  its  unhealthiness.  At  the  begin- " 
ning  of  the  present  century  the  valley  was 
drained,  and  the  river  converted  into  a  canal, 
connecting  the  Amo  (at  a  point  close  to  ArcMo) 
with  the  Lago  di  Chiusi  and  the  Paglia  (a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Tiber),  which  it  enters  a  little  N.  of 
Orvieto.  The  Chiana  is  remarkable  as  having 
entirely  changed  the  direction  of  its  current; 
formerly  the  stream  flowed  S.  towards  the 
Tiber,  now  it  runs  in  the  reverse  direction 
towards  the  Amo, 

D.,  referring  lo  its  sluggishness,  says  that 
the  dancing  of  the  two  garlands  of  stars  in  the 
Heaven  of  the  Sun  as  greatly  surpassed  such 
dancing  as  we  are  accustomed  to,  as  the 
motion  of  the  Primum  Mobile,  the  most  swiftly 
revolving  of  the  Heavens,  surpasses  that  of  the 
Chiana,  Par.  xiii.  22-4.     [Mobile  Primo.j 

D,  mentions  the  Valdichiana,  the  district 
between  Areizo,  Cortona,  Montepulciano,  and 
Chiusi,  and  alludes  to  the  crowded  state  of  its 
hospitals  in  the  month  of  August  on  account 
of  jts  unhealthiness,  coupling  it  with  the 
malarious  Maremma  of  Tuscany  and  the  low- 
lands of  Sardinia,  Inf  xxix.  46-8. 

Benvenuto  states  that  there  was  a  lar^e 
hospital  for  poor  fever-patients  at  Altopasso  in 
the  Valdichiana  district. 
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Chiara,  Santa],  St.  Clam,  the  first  founder 
of  conventual  institutions  for  women ;  she  was 
bom  of  a  noble  family  of  Assist  in  1194;  founded 
in  1212,  under  the  direction  of  St*  Francis,  the 
order  of  nuns  which  bears  her  name ;  died  in 
1253,  and  was  canonized*  by  Alexander  IV.  in 
1255.  The  rule  of  her  order,  which  was  con- 
firmed in  1246  by  Gregory  IX,  was  character- 
tied  by  extreme  austerity. 

St.  C,  is  alluded  to  by  Piccarda  Donati  (ad- 
dressing D.  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon),  who 
had  been  a  nun  of  the  order,  as  Dtmna  . .  .  a//a 
mi  norma  AW  vostro  mamity  ^^  si  vesie  t  vela^ 
Par.  iii.  98-9.  [PicoardA.]  Benvenuto  says  of 
lier: — 

*  Futt  coQtcrranea  ct  contemporanea  bcati  Fran- 
cisci,  e;us  dilecta  et  dcvoU,  quae  in  omnibus 
fUius  vesti^a  vulutt  imiUri,  in  ]>aupertatc,  caritate, 
bttmilitatc,  sobrietate,  puritale^  ct  simplicitate/ 

Chiaramontesi],  andcnt  noble  family  of 
Flocence,  alluded  to  by  Cacctaguida  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Mars)  as  having  been  among  the 
ffTcat  families  of  his  day ;  he  speaks  of  them, 
m  reference  to  a  fraud  of  a  member  of  the 
iKMiae  when  overseer  of  the  salt -customs,  as 
Qftn  ck*  arr^san  ^er  lo  siaio^  *  those  who 
Slush  for  the  bushel,*  Par.  x\i.  105 ;  this  same 
6aud  is  alluded  to  again,  together  with  that  of 
KiccoU  AcciaiuoU,  in  connexion  with  the 
ascent  to  the  church  of  San  Miniato,  the  steps  of 
which  D.  says  were  made  in  the  days  *  when 
the  ledger  and  the  stave  were  safe'  in  Florence, 
Purg.  xii.  103-5  [Aooiaiuoli,  Niooola], 

The  perpetrator  of  the  fraud  in  question 
wa»  a  certam  Durante  de'  Chiaramontcsi,  who, 
about  the  year  1 299,  when  overseer  of  the  salt 
customs  in  Florence,  used  to  receive  the  salt 
in  a  measure  of  the  legal  capacity,  but  dis- 
tributed it  in  a  measure  of  smaller  capacity 
from  which  a  stave  had  been  withdrawn,  and 
tbus  made  a  Urge  profit  on  the  difference. 
The  Otiimo  Comcnto  says : — 

*  CmobJo  un  »er  Durante  dc'Cbermontesi  doga- 
aiari  C  aunarlingo  drila  camera  del  sale  del  co- 
■aoft  di  Flrenzc,  tru»e  il  detto  si^r  Durante  una 
dofa  ddlo  staio,  apphcando  a  si-  tutto  il  sale,  o\'vero 
fHieiixiia  clie  di  detto  avanj^am^nto  |>crvciiiva«' 

The  Anonimo  Fiorcntino  :  — 

*  Em  UMn^a  di  mm^urarc  tl  stale  et  aUre  coae 
am  alara  fatte  a  doghc  di  Irgname,  come  bi|:on- 
i^Mlili  \  un  citladino  delta  famiglia  dc'  Chiaratnontesi 
tfb  csflMrlingo  a  dare  il  sale ;  appremso  quest!, 
qHM>ili'i  il  rec«vra  dal  comune,  il  ricevcva  collo 
■fifccii  diritto;  quando  U  dava  at  (lopolo  oe  irasse 
wtm  iloga  picdola  dellu  aiaio,  undc  groasanieote 
as  ««ala  a  ^adagnare.  Scoper^si  il  fatto ;  et 
iiipiif  la  venta«  queato  dttadino  fu  condennato  et 
ftavrmrntr  et  vituperevolmente,  onde  poi  i  di- 
•T'  i,  che  aofio  afitiebi  uumini,  easendo 
tof"  '  arrotaono  et  %*ergogDi>nat ;  et  fesai 
lb  o^  la  ivr  verfof na  una  canxoncella  die  dicea  r 
l^gk  i  iHilTM  iOM  d^  dd  j«/f  ^  Et  gii  ^ffla  H>H  tuiii 


Benvenuto  states  that  the  culprit  was  be- 
headed, and  that  to  prevent  similar  frauds  it 
was  ordained  that  for  the  future  the  measure 
should  be  of  iron. 

Neither  V^illani  nor  Dmo  Compagni  makes 
mention  of  this  particular  fraua,  which  by 
Lana,  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  old  com- 
mentatorst  is  laid  at  the  door,  not  of  the 
Chiaramontesi,  but  of  the  Tosinghi,  who  are 
said  to  have  cheated  in  the  distribution  not  of 
salt,  but  of  com. 

Villani,  who  mentions  the  Chiaramontesi 
among  the  Guclf  families  (v.  39),  says  of  them  i— 

'  Net  quarlierc  di  porta  san  Piero  ermno  .  .  . 
i  Galligat,  e  Chiarmontcsi,  e  Ardinghi  che  abiu- 
va&o  in  orto  san  Michcle,  erano  molto  antichi.' 
(iv.  It.) 

According  to  the  Ottimo  Comento  they  had 
fallen  into  decay  in  D.*s  time  \— 

*Ebbero  nome  cd  ban  no  Chermontcsi  ;  e  se 
alcuna  cosa  erano*  caddero  quando  i  Cerchi  furono 
cacciati  st  come  Bianchi  * 

Ld.  VerDon  states  that  members  of  the 
family  are  named  in  early  records  as  having 
held  office  in  Florence  quite  at  the  beginning 
of  Cent,  xiii ;  while  one  of  them  was  among 
the  Priors  in  1301.  Their  n.ime  occurs  in  the 
Riforma  of  131 1  among  the  fiimiiies  condemned 
to  banishment  and  perpetual  exclusion  from 
office. 

Chiareniana,  Can  nth  ia,  mountainous  pro- 
vince of  niyria,  which  lies  l>ciween  Styria  and 
the  Tyrol,  and  is  separated  from  Vcnctia  by 
the  Camic  Alps  ;  as  at  present  constituted  it 
forms  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  but  the 
mediaeval  duchy  of  Carinthia  was  considerably 
more  extensive  than  the  modem  province  cm 
that  name. 

D.  mentions  C.  in  connexion  with  the  Brenta» 
the  floods  of  which  he  says  are  caused  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows  in  that  district  during  the 
summer.  Inf.  xv.  7-9.    [Branta,] 

Modem  commentators  have  made  a  difficulty 
about  identifying  Chiartntana  with  Carinthia, 
inasmuch  os  tlic  Brcnta  takes  its  rise  a  long 
way  to  the  W.  of  that  province  ;  but«  as  Butler 
points  out,  in  early  mediaeval  times  the  duchy 
of  Carinthia  embraced  not  only  the  Val  Sugaoa, 
where  arc  the  head- waters  of  the  Brcnta,  but 
extended  even  as  far  as  the  city  of  Padua,  the 
lordship  of  which,  as  Villani  records  (ix.  t9^N 
WHS  exercised  by  the  Dukes  of  Carinthia  as 
late  as  1 322. 

Witte  favours  the  ittgftiCkm  that  the  refer* 
encc  is  to  a  mountaiii-|roiif>,  calked  Canzana  or 
Carentana,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trent, 
which  is  described  as  lying  between  Valvignola 
and  Valfronte  on  the  E.  of  the  lake  of  tevico, 
and  as  stretching,  under  various  names,  aloo^ 
the  Idt  bank  of  the  Brenta.  Ckinrfntanm^ 
however,  is  the  regular  Italian  term  for  Caria* 
thia  in  mediaeval  writers,  and  is  used  as  such 

rijia 


CMascio 


Chirone 


repeatedly  by  Villani  (c.  g.  \%,  92 ;  xii.  67)  as 
well  as  by  Fazio  degli  Ubcrti  {DUiam.^  iii.  3) ; 
and  it  was  understood  id  that  sense  by  Ben- 
venuto : — 

*  Brcnta  flume n  oritur  in  Alemanma  in  parte 
quae  didtur  Carinthia*  ubi  regnant  quidam  domini 
qui  vocantur  duces  Carinthiac* 

Boccaccio  apparently  understood  it  in  the 
same  way :— 

*  Chiarentana  e  una  regione  posta  neir  Alpi,  che 
di\idono  Italia  della  Magna,* 

Chiascio,     [Chiassi  -.] 

Chiassii,  the  Roman  Classis»  the  ancient 
harbour  of  Ravenna,  which  under  Augustus 
was  an  important  naval  station.  Chlassi, 
which  was  at  one  lime  a  large  town,  was 
destroyed  by  Liutprandt  King  of  the  Lombards, 
in  728,  The  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the 
church  of  Sant*  ApoUinare  in  Classe,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  part  of  the  old  to\%Ti. 
D,  mentions  it  in  connexion  with  the  *  Pineta  * 
or  pine-forest,  which  extends  along  the  shore 
of  the  Adriatic  for  several  miles  N.  and  S.  of 
Ravenna,  Purg.  xxyiii.  20.    [Fineta.] 

Chiassi  -^J,  the  Chiassi  or  Chiascio,  stream 
in  N.  of  Umbria,  which  rises  in  the  hill  near 
Gubbio,  on  which  St.  Ubaldo  lived  as  a  hermit 
before  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Gubbio,  and 
enters  a  branch  of  the  Tiber  a  few  miles  S.E. 
of  Perugia.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the 
Heaven  of  the  Sun)  in  his  description  of  the 
situation  of  Assisi,  which  stands  on  the  SAV. 
slope  of  Monte  Subasio,  between  the  streams 
of  Tupino  I  on  the  E.)  and  Chiassi  (on  the  WJ, 
alludes  to  it  as  /'tugua  che  discende  Del  coile 
ehtio  dai  beaio  Vbaldo^  Par*  xi.  43-4  [Ascseai]. 

Chiavari,    [ChiaveriJ 

Chiaveri,  now  Chiavari,  town  in  Liguria, 
on  the  Riviera  di  Levante,  some  20  miles  E.  of 
Genoa;  mentioned  by  Pope  Adrian  V  (in 
Circle  V  of  Purgatory  1  in  connexion  with  the 
Lavagna,  which  runs  into  the  sea  between 
that  town  and  Sestri  Levante,  Purg  xix.  too 
[liavagna]. 

Chiesa,  the  Church,  Par.  v.  77;  vi.  22; 
xxii.  82  ;  Conv.  iii.  6^^' ;  iv.  23**- ;  EccUsia^ 
Mon,  ii.  !5«";  iii.  3^-!"^^,  6",  lo'-^^^  13I3-'", 
14'-^^  ^y~^^\  Maier  EccUsia,  Mon.  iii.  3^2. 
Epist  viii,  6;  sania  Chiesa^  Purg.  iii.  137; 
xxiv.  22;  Par,  iv.  46;  v.  35;  vl  95;  x,  loS ; 
atxxii.  135  ;  Conv.  ii.  4^1, 6^  ;  Chiesa  militante^ 
Par.  XXV.  52 ;  EccUsia  milttans^  Epist.  viii.  4  ; 
Peserdto  di  Crista^  Par.  xiiv  37  ;  Sposa  di  Dio^ 
Par.  X.  140 ;  Sp<ysa  di  Crista^  Par.  xi.  32  ;  xii. 
43 ;  xxvii.  40 ;  xxxl  3  ;  xxxii.  1 28  ;  Sposa  e 
Stcretaria  di  Crista^  Conv.  ii.  6^'*^  ;  Sponsa 
Christie  Mon.  iii.  3'* ;  Epist.  vii.  7  ;  viii.  1 1 ; 
Maier  piissima^  Sponsa  Chrisii^  Epist.  vii.  7  ; 
Crucifixi  Sponsa^  Epist.  viii.  4 ;  hella  Danna^ 
Inf.  xix.  57;   Vigfio^  Par.  xviiL  132;  Orio  di 


CristOy  Par.  xii.  72,  104;  xxvi.  64;  Barca  di 
Pietro^  Par.  xi.  119;  Navi cellar  Purg.  xxxii. 
129;  Navicuia  Petri ^  Epist.  vi.  i;  la  Stdia 
che  fu  benigna  ,  . .  ai  pavtri  giusti^  Par.  xii, 
88-9 ;  Apostolica  Sedes^  Epist*  viii.  2,  11; 
Chiesa  di  Rmtta,  Purg.  xvi.  127  ;  spoken  of  by 
St.  Peter  (in  the  Heaven  of  Fixed  Stars)  as  il 
toco  mio^  Par.  xxvii.  23 ;  and  by  St.  James  (in 
the  same)  as  nostra  Basilica^  Par.  xxv.  3a 

In  the  mystic  Procession  in  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise  the  Church  b  represented  as  a  two- 
wheeled  Car,  Carro,  Purg,  xxix.  107,  151  ; 
XXX.  9,  61,  iDi ;  xxxii.  24,  104,  115,  126,  132; 
Boitema^  V\ix%.  xxx.  16 ;  Difido  sanio,  Purg. 
xxxii.  142  ;  Vaso^  Purg.  xxxn'i*  34.  [Frooea- 
sione.  ] 

Childerico],  Childeric  III,  last  of  the 
Merovingian  Kings  of  France,  surnamed  *  Lc 
Faineant ' ;  he  was  bom  circ.  734,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  742  (after  an  interregnum  of 
5  years,  his  predecessor,  Thierry  IV,  having 
died  in  737 )«  and  was  deposed  by  Pepin  le 
Bref  in  March^  752.  After  his  deposition  he 
was  compelled  hy[  Pepin  to  become  a  monk, 
and  was  shut  up  in  the  convent  of  Sithieu  at 
St.  Omer»  where  he  died  in  755.  U.  has  appa- 
rently confused  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the 
last  of  the  Carlovingian  line,  with  Childeric, 
the  last  of  the  Merovingians,  in  the  passage, 
Purg.  XX.  53-60.     [Carlo  .J 

Chilofi,  of  Lacedaemon  (circ  B,  c.  590) ; 
one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  Conv.  iii* 
n^i^    [Biante.] 

Chirone,  Chiron,  the  Centaur,  son  of 
Saturn  and  Philyra,  daughter  of  Oceanus. 
Saturn  being  enamoured  of  Fhilyra,  and  fear- 
ing the  jealousy  of  his  wife  Khea,  changed 
himself  into  a  horse,  and  in  this  shape  begat 
Chiron,  who  hence  had  the  form  of  a  Centaur. 

C,  educated  Achilles,  Aesculapius,  Hercules, 
and  many  other  famous  Greeks. 

D.  places  C,  along  with  Nessus  and  Pholtis, 
as  leader  of  the  Centaurs,  who  act  as  guardians 
of  the  Violent  in  Round  1  of  Circle  VI 1  of  Hell, 
Inf.  xii. 65, 71 »  77, 97  ;  Purg.  ix.  37  [Centauri] ; 
Virgil,  being  questioned  by  Nessus  as  10  his 
errand,  replies  that  he  will  give  his  answer  to 
Chiron  (Inf.  xii.  61^);  N.  then  points  out  to 

D.  the  latter,  who  is  represented  as  stationed 
between  Nessus  and  Pholus  with  his  face  beot 
down  on  his  breast,  describing  him  as  *  il  gran 
Chirone,  il  qual  nudri  Achiile'  {w,  70-1) ; 
D.  and  V.  approach  C.  puts  aside  the  beard 
from  his  mouth  with  an  arrow,  and  observes 
to  his  companions  that  D.  moves  what  he 
touches  {inf.  77-82  >  ;  V.  explains  to  him  that 
D.  is  ative,  and  asks  him  for  an  escort,  which 
C.  grants,  bidding  Nessus  accompany  them 
{w,  S3-99)  [Neoao] ;  C,  is  mentioned  again 
as  the  tutor  of  Achilles  in  connexion  with  the 
fact  that  Thetis  took  her  son  away  from  him 
and  hid  him  in  Scyros  for  fear  he  should  be 
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sent  to  the  Trojan  War»  Pui:^.  ix.  37.  [ AehiUe : 
Bohlro.J 

Cbjusl,  the  ancient  CI  us  mm,  formerly  one 
of  ihc  twelve  great  Etruscan  cities ;  it  is 
situated  in  the  Valdichiana,  dose  to  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany 
And  Umbria,  midway  between  Florence  and 
Rome. 

Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars) 
mentions  Chiusii  together  with  Sinigaglia^ 
and  says  that  th^e  two  once-powerful  cities 
were  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  as  Luni  and 
Urbisaglia  had  already  done,  adding  that  if 
dties  decay  and  perish  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  that  families  should  come  to  an  end. 
Par.  3Evj,  73-8. 

The  sentiment  is  perhaps  borrowed  from  the 
letter  of  Scrvius  Sulpicius  to  Cicero  on  the 
death  of  Tullia  :— 

*  Ex  Asia  rcdleni,  quum  ab  Acgina  Mcfarain 
«Tr»us  n*vigArem,  cocpi  rcgiones  ctrcumcircm 
prospiccre ;  post  me  crat  Acgina,  ante  Megmn, 
de&trm  Piraeus^  sinistra  Corinthus :  quae  oppida 
qttodam  tempore  florctittssima  fucrunt,  nunc  pro> 
tUntM  ct  dinita  ante  oculos  jacent.  Cocpi  egomet 
mecuin  tic  cogttarc.  Hem,  nos  homiuicuH  indig' 
Bamutr,  si  quis  dostn^m  in  ten  it  aut  occisus  eat. 
qitonun  vita  brevior  esse  debet :  quunit  uno  loco* 
lot  oppidorum  cadavera  projccU  jaceanL'  {A^ 
Fmm*  iv.  5.) 

The  decay  of  Chiusi  was  doubtless  in  great 
Mit  due  to  the  unheaJthincss  of  its  situation 
in  the  malarious  Valdichiana,  as  Qenvenuto 
poinuout.    [ChlAna.] 

Chremes,  imaginary  peraonage,  the  typical 
^iher  in  a  comedy;  intit>duced  by  Horace  in 
the  An  PeHictL,  in  a  passage  (tt'.  93- 5 1  which 
D.  ouates  in  illustration  of  his  argument  that 
1I10  language  of  comedy  is  more  lowly  than 
that  of  tragedy,  Epist.  x.  10. 

ChrHiimam,  De  Dociriam,  [Doctftnm  CtiiB^^ 

Christianlp  Christians,  Mon.iii.j^^  [Cria- 
ttmnl] 

CtiristianuSr  Christian  ;  Jiti^s  Christiana^ 
Moo.  it.  12'  ;  Ckrisiiana  rfUgio^  Mon.  iii*  3'^^, 
(CliMijmo>] 

Cttristus.    [CMito.] 

ChiyaipiniS,  celebrated  Stoic  nhtlosopher, 
bom  at  Soli  in  Cihcia.  BX.  380  ;  died  B.C.  207, 
ifed  icvQiity* three.  C,  who  studied  at  Athens 
•adcr  the  Moic  Cleanthes,  disliking  the  Aca* 
fcroiff  scepticism,  became  one  of  the  most 
Mictttttiiu  suppnrtcrs  of  the  principle  that 
kaoif ledge  is  attainable,  and  may  be  esta- 
Uahid  en  certain  luundatmns*  O.  c|iK»tes 
fnm  Ck«ro^9  Dt  Opins  (iii.  loj  the  dictum 
of  C  that  a  ntan  who  runs  in  a  race  should  do 
hit  h^  to  win,  but  should  in  no  wise  try  to 
trif»  mp  his  riial,  Mon*  ii.  8»*-»o».    (Eurialo.) 

OilcCOi  <s  Flormitne,  contemporary  of  D. 


(possibly  identical  with  the  Ciacco  deU'  An- 
guillaiaf  one  of  whose  poetiis  is  printed  from 
CW.  yat  3793  by  D'Ancona  and  Coropajctii 
in  Aniicke  Rime  VolgaH^  \\u  \l>ir-%\),  placed 
among  the  Gluttons  in  Circle  III  of  Hell,  Inf. 
vi,  53,  58;  un*i  {0mbra\  %k  38;  ///^,  v,  39; 
/fi,  V.  43 ;  tgli^  f/,  49 ;  anima  iriUa^  f^.  55  ; 
gli,  V.  38 ;  egli,  v.  64 ;  /ui,  v.  77 ;  ftirgU, 
V,  8$  [Qoloslj.  As  D.  and  Virgil  pass  over 
the  shades  of  the  Gluttons  which  lie  prone  on 
the  ground,  one  of  them  (that  of  Ciacco^  raises 
itself  to  a  silting  posttirc  and  addresses  U, 
(Inf.  vi.  34-9);  he  asks,  since  D,  was  born 
(1165)  before  he  died  (1286/,  whether  D.  re- 
members him  {7nK  40-2^ ;  D.  says  he  docs  not 
recognize  him,  and  asks  who  he  is  (t'?'.  43-8) ; 
C,f  in  reply,  names  himself,  saying  that  he 
was  a  FlorentinCi  and  that  he  and  his  com* 
panions  are  being  punished  for  gluttony 
^l1^  49^57);  L>-  expresses  pity  for  his  fate, 
and  then  inquires  as  to  the  future  of  Florence, 
whether  any  just  men  yet  be  there,  and  why 
it  is  so  torn  with  discord  {7*1*.  S^-63) ;  C.f  in 
reply,  foretells  that  the  rivalry  between  the 
Bianchi  and  Neri  will  result  in  bloodshed  (May 
I,  1300),  that  the  Bianchi,  after  expelling  the 
Neri  (1301),  will  within  three  years  (April,  1302) 
be  in  their  turn  o%'erthrown  by  the  Ncn  with 
the  aid  of  an  ally  I  Boniface  VIll  or  Charles 
of  Valois),  and  that  the  latter  will  keep  the 
upper  hand  for  a  long  whilcy  and  will  grievously 
oppress  the  Bianchi  (it.  64"72);  he  adds  in  con* 
elusion  that  there  arc  two  just  men  yet  in 
Florence  (supposed  to  be  D,  himself  and  Guido 
Cavalcanti  I,  but  that  no  heed  is  paid  to  them 
there,  and  that  pride,  envy,  ancf  avarice  are 
the  sparks  which  kindled  the  flame  of  discord 
in  the  city  (tm.  73-6);  D,  then  inquires  for 
news  of  five  Florentines^  Farinata  dcgU  Ubetti 
(Inf.  X*  32)1  Tci^ghialo  Aldobrandidnf.  xvi. 
41),  Jacopo  Rusticucci  (Inf.  svi.  44)*  ^  certain 
Arrigo,  and  Mosca  de*  Lambert  i  I  Inf  xxviii. 
106/,  whether  they  are  in  Heaven  or  Hell 
(tn^,  77-84);  C.  replies  that  they  are  amotif^ 
the  blackest  souls,  and  that  if  D.  goes  fisr 
enough  down  mto  Hell  he  will  tee  them 
(vtf.  85-71 ;  he  then,  after  begging  D.  lo  keep 
hb  memory  alive  in  the  unper  world,  declines 
to  speak  any  more,  and  witn  a  lingering  glance 
at  T<  (aIU  prone  again  among  the  other  shade! 
{''  '• 

A  name  whkh,  according  to  Fan* 
fani,  IS  often  met  \^  1  Florentine  re* 

cords,  and  which  is  **;  )  ;U3  abbreviation 

of  Giacomal  is  described  hy  Borcaccio  as  a 
great  glutton  and  parasite,  but  for  all  that 
m  man  of  good  parts  and  good  breeding ;— 

*rii  eostiii  uoiito  aon  dd  tutto  di  curte,  ma 
prrtloccli6  poco  avca  da  spendcrri  crmsl»  com* 
egli  steaso  dice,  daSo  del  tutto  si  vtiio  dellji  gola* 
Em  morditore  di  parole,  e  \c  sue  uunic  erftoo 
Bcmpre  ro*  geafciU  uomini  e  ricchi,  c  msMtinament* 
con   quclli   che  sptefididainefite    e 
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tnangiavano  e  bevcano,  da*  qunll  se  chiamato  era 
a  mangiare  v*  andava,  e  similinente  se  invitato 
Hon  era»  esso  medesimo  s'invitava  ;  cd  era  per 
qucsto  \*izio  tiotissimo  uomo  a  ttitti  i  Ftorentini ; 
senzachd  fuor  di  questo  egli  era  costumato  uomo, 
secondo  la  sua  condizionc^  cd  eloquente  e  afiabilc 
e  di  buon  sentimento ;  per  1e  quali  cose  era  assai 
volentieri  da  qualunque  gentile  uomo  ricevuto.* 

Benvenuto  says  the  Florentines  had  the 
reputation  of  being  sober  in  drink  and  diet  as 
a  rule,  but  adds  that  when  they  did  exceed 
they  outdid  every  one  else  in  gluttony;  he 
thinks  it  was  on  this  account,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  D.  was  personally  acquainted  with 
him,  that  Ciacco  was  selected  as  an  example : — 

'  Nota  quod  autor  potitis  voluit  ponere  istum 
quam  alium,  turn  quia  melius  noverat  eitm,  turn 
quia  Florentini,  quam^-is  sint  communiter  sobrii  in 
cibo  et  potu,  tamen^  quando  regula  fallit,  excedunt 
gtilositatem  omnium  homimatn  mundi,  sicut  testan- 
tur  duo  alii  Florentini  poetae,  scilicet  Petrarcha  et 
Boccacius/ 

Boccaccio  tells  a  story  in  the  Decanurom 
(ix,  81  of  how  Ciacco  was  fooled  by  a  fellow- 
parasite  named  Biondetlo  in  the  matter  of  a 
dinner  at  the  house  of  Corso  Donati,  where, 
instead  of  lampreys  and  sturgeon,  as  he  had 
been  led  to  expect,  he  got  nothing  but  pease 
and  fried  fish  ;  and  of  how  he  revenged  himself 
by  embroiling  Biondello  with  the  hot-tempered 
Filippo  Argenti.who  gave  him  a  sound  hiding : 

*  Essendo  in  Firenze  uno  da  tutti  chiamato 
Ciacco  uomo  ghiottissimo,  quanto  alcun'  altro 
fosse  giammai,  e  non  possendo  la  sua  possibilita 
sostenere  le  spcsc,  che  la  sua  gbiottomia  nchiedea, 
essendo  per  altro  assai  costumato^  e  tutto  pieno 
di  belli  e  piacevoli  motti,  si  diedc  ad  cssere  tion 
del  tutto  uotn  di  corte,  ma  morditore,  et  ad  u&are 
con  colorop^  che  ricchi  crano,  e  di  mangfare  de!lc 
buone  cose  si  dilettavano,  e  con  questi  a  desinare 
et  a  cena  (ancor  che  chiamato  non  fosse  ogni 
volta)  andava  assai  sovcntc.  Era  similmente  in 
que*  tempt  in  Ftrenze  utio,  il  quale  era  ehiamalo 
Biondello,  piccotlettodella  persona,  leggiadro  moItOt 
e  pill  putito  che  una  mosca,  con  sua  cuflia  in  capo, 
con  una  zazzerina  bionda,  e  per  pun  to  senza  un 
capel  torto  avcr\i,  II  quale  quel  mcdcstmo 
mesticre  usava  che  Ciacco*  It  quale  essendo  una 
mattina  di  quaresima  andato  la,  dove  il  pcsce  si 
vende,  e  comperando  due  grossissimc  lamprede 
per  Messcr  Vieri  dc'  Cerchi^  fu  vcduto  da  Ciacco, 
il  quale  avvicinatosi  a  Biondello  disse :  Che  x'uol 
dir  questo?  A  cui  Biondello  nspose:  tersera 
ne  furon  mandate  tre  alt  re  troppo  piii  belle ,  che 
queste  non  sono,  et  uno  storione  a  Messer  Corso 
Donati,  le  quali  non  bastandogli  per  voler  dar 
nwngiare  a  certi  gentih  uomini  m'  ha  fatlc  com- 
perare  quest^  aJtrc  due  ;  non  vi  verrai  tu  ?  Rispose 
Ciacco :  Ben  sai,  che  io  vi  vcrro.  E  quando 
tempo  gli  par\'e^  a  casa  Messer  Corso  sc  n'  and 6, 
e  trovoUo  con  alcuni  suoi  vicini,  che  ancora  non 
era  andato  a  desinare.  Al  quale  egli,  essendo  da 
lui  domandato^  che  andasse  faccndo,  rispose  : 
Mejssere,  io  vengo  a  desinare  con  voi,  e  con  la 
vostra  bngata.     A  cui  Messer  Corso  disse :  Tu  ste 


1  ben  venuto,  c  perci6  che  egli  ^  tempo,  andianiie. 
Postisi  adunque  a  tavola  primicramente  ebbero 
del  ccce,  e  dcJla  sorra,  et  appresso  del  p^Mre 
d'Arno  fritto  sen^a  piu.  Ciacco  accortosi  dello 
*nganno  di  Biondello^  et  in  se  non  poco  turbato^ 
scne  propose  di  doverncl  pagare/ 

In  the  sequel  Ciacco  revenges  himself  on 
Biondello  by  sending  a  feigned  message  from 
him  with  a  bottle  to  Filippo  Argenti  asking^ 
for  some  wine ;  whereupon  the  latter,  suspect- 
ing that  he  is  being  made  fun  of,  In  fury  falls 
upon  Biondello  and  cruelly  beats  him,  [Ar- 
genti, Filippo.] 

Ciacco  de'  Tarlati,  [Clone  do'  T&rlatL] 

Ciampolo]^  name  given  by  the  commen- 
tators to  a  native  of  Navarre,  whom  D.  places 
among  the  Barrators  in  Bolgia  5  of  Circle  VIII 
of  Hell  (Malebojge),  Inf.  xxii*  48  ;  uno  \peua- 
tort)^  V,  3^  ;  /o  sciagurato^  v.  44  ;  guei^  v,  47  ; 
//  sorca,  ih  58 ;  lui^  %k  77  ;  Io  spaunUo^  t/.  98  ; 
h  A'aztarrese^  v,  I3i  ;  guegH^  v.  128;  quei^ 
^'  135?  '^  bar(titier,  v,  136  [Barattieri],  In 
the  boiling  pitch  where  the  Barrators  are  tor- 
tured, D.  and  Virgil  see  one  of  the  sinners 
with  his  snout  above  the  surface,  who  is  hooked 
by  the  demon  Graffiacane  (Inf.  xxii.  31^,1 ;  at 
D/s  request  V.  asks  who  he  is  {7fV.  43-7) ;  the 
sinner  replies  that  he  was  a  native  of  Navarre, 
that  his  father  had  been  a  spendthrift,  and 
that  in  consequence  his  mother  had  placed 
him  in  the  ser\'ice  of  a  nobleman  ftT'.  48-5 1 ) ; 
that  he  afterwards  becaroe  a  retainer  of  King 
Thibaut,  and  look  to  working  jobbery,  for 
which  he  was  now  being  punished  (w.  52-4) ; 
as  he  concludes  his  story  a  demon,  Ciriatto, 
rips  him  with  his  tusk,  and  another,  Barba* 
riccia,  grips  him  in  his  arras,  and  tells  V.  to 
ask  what  more  he  wants  to  know  of  him 
(tnu  55-63) ;  V.  then  inquires  of  C.  if  there 
are  any  of  *  Latin '  race  with  him  there  {vtK 
64-6)  ;  C.  replies  that  there  was  one  of  a 
neighbouring  race  [Le,  Sardinian),  whom  he 
would  be  glad  to  rejoin  beneath  the  pitch,  in 
order  to  escape  the  maulings  of  the  demons 
{znf,  66-9)  ;  the  latter  thereupon  set  on  him 
again  {iw.  70^5)  ;  after  a  while,  V.  having 
asked  to  whom  he  was  referring,  C.  names 
two  Sardinians,  Fra  Gomita  and  Michael 
Zanche  {in*,  76-90),  and,  after  being  once 
more  interrupted  by  the  threats  of  the  demons, 
promises  to  summon  some  Tuscan  and  Lom- 
bard barrators  if  the  demons  will  withdraw 
{tn\  91-105) ;  the  latter  suspect  a  trick,  but 
are  persuaded  by  Alichino  to  retire  {in\  106- 
20),  whereupon  C.  leaps  into  the  pilch  and 
escapes  from  them  [im.  121-3);  AlichinOi 
furious  at  being  tricked,  pursues  him,  but  C. 
ducks  down  and  disappears  ('in',  1 24-32) ;  to 
vent  his  rage  one  of  the  other  demons,  Calca- 
brina,  flies  at  Alichino,  and  they  fall  together 
into  the  pitch,  ivhcnce  they  are  fished  out  by 
four  of  their  companions  (x*v,  133-50), 
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Benvenuto  supposes  that  D.  heard  of  this 
Navarrese  (whose  name  sounds  more  Italian 
than  Spanish — Ciampolo  or  Giampolo,  i.  e. 
Giovanni  Paolo)  jn  Paris  '  cum  ibi  esset  gratia 
fitudii  post  indig-nam  expulsioaem  suam/  Ac- 
cording to  his  account  C/s  father,  after  wasting 
all  his  substance,  hanged  himself: — 

'Iste  infclix  fiiit  natione  hispanus  de  regno 
Navarriae,  natus  ex  nobili  matre  et  vilissimo  patre. 
Qui  cum  prodigaliter  dilapidasset  omnia  bona  sua, 
ut  audio,  tandem  desperate  suspendit  se  Jaqueo.  ,  . 
l8te  ergo  lilius  vocatus  est  nomine  Ciampolus, 
quern  mater  sua  nobUis  domina  posuit  ad  standum 
cum  quod  ami  nobili  -  qui  5civj£  ita  sagaciter  se 
habere,  quod  fact  us  est  ilh  in  brevi  carissimus ;  et 
SIC  fama  prosperante  et  favore  domini  coadjuvante 
iste  intravit  curiam  regis  Thebaldi,  qui  ultra  reges 
Navarriae  fuit  vir  singtilarts  justitiae  et  clementiae, 
et  summa  sagacitate  tarn  mirabiliter  adeptus  est 
fratiam  et  favorem  regis :  qui  rex  amoratus  de  co 
commisit  totam  curiam  regendam  manibus  ejus, 
ita  quod  conferebat  bcneBcia,  et  omnia  ministrabat. 
Tunc  coepit  asttitissime  baratare  et  accuraulare  ; 
et  licet  saepe  fieret  querela  de  eo,  rex  nihil  cre- 
dere volebat  j  et  sic  contijiuo  crescebat  audacia 
audadssimo/ 

Philalethes  observes  that  if  tradition  had 
not  assigned  the  name  Ciampmlo  to  this  indi* 
vidual  he  would  have  been  inclined  to  identify 
him  with  Geoffroi  dc  Beaumont,  Thibaut's 
seneschal,  to  whom  the  king  entrusted  the 
government  of  Navarre  during  his  absence  in 
the  East,    |Tebaldo  2.] 

Cianfa,  according  to  the  old  commentators, 
a  member  of  the  Donati  family  of  Florence ; 
one  of  five  Florentines  (fnf.  xxvi.  4-5)  placed 
by  D.  among  the  Robbers  in  Bolgia  7  of  Circle 
VIII  of  Hell  (Malebolgc),  Inf.xxv.43  [Ladri] ; 
D-  hears  three  spirits  talking,  and  one  of  them 
asks  what  has  big  come  of  Cianfa  (rm.  35-43) ; 
|>reseiitJy  he  sees  a  serpent  with  six  feet  (iden- 
tified by  the  commentators  with  Cianfaj,  which 
fastens  itself  to  one  of  the  three  (inf.  49-51), 
and  gradually  the  two  forms,  of  serpent  and 
man,  are  blended  together  and  become  in- 
distinguishable (t't/.  52-7S)  [Agn^l  ;  Puccio 
Bcianoato], 

The  Anonimo  (ed.  Selmi)  says  of  Cianfa  :— 
*  Fu  cavaJiere  de*  Donati,  e  fu  grande  ladro  di 
bestiame,  e  rompia  botteghe  e  votava  le  cassette.* 

A  *  Dominus  Cianfa  de  Donatis/  who  is  pos- 
sibly the  Cianfa  referred  to  by  D*,  is  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  Corso  Donati,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  was  alive  in  12S2,  in  which 
year  he  was  a  member  of  the  *  Consjglio  del 
Capitano  per  il  Sesto  di  Porta  san  Piero.'  (See 
Torraca,  A'um'e  Rassejptet  p.  378.) 

Cianghella^  Florentine  lady  of  ill  repute, 
croniemporary  of  D,  \  said  to  have  been  the 
cjaughter  of  Arrigo  della  Tosa,  and  to  have 
died  circ,  1330;  she  is  mentioned  by  Caccia- 
^uida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars),  who,  speaking 
of  the  degenerate  state  of  plorencc,  says  that 
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in  his  day  such  a  person  as  she  would  have 
been  as  ^reat  a  marvel  in  that  city  as  Cornelia 
would  be  now,  Par.  xv.  128  [Comiglia]. 

The  old  commentators  say  C.  was  notorious 
for  her  arrogance,  extravagance,  and  profligacy. 
Benvenuto  states  that  she  married  a  certain 
Li  to  degli  Alidosi  of  Imola,  a  native  of  his 
own  city,  after  whose  death  she  returned  to 
Florence  and  led  a  disreputable  hfe.  He 
says  he  had  heard  many  stones  of  her  from 
a  neighbour  of  hers  in  Imola.  One  of  these 
he  records  as  a  specimen,  to  the  effect  that 
on  a  certain  occasion  when  she  had  gone 
to  church  to  hear  a  sermon  she  was  so  in- 
furiated, because  none  of  the  ladies  present 
rose  to  make  room  for  her,  that  she  violently 
assaulted  several  of  them  ;  her  blows  being 
returned,  a  free  fight  ensued,  greatly  to  the 
amusement  of  the  male  members  of  the  con- 
p^egalion,  who  could  not  restrain  their  laughter, 
in  which  the  preacher  himself  joined,  and  thus 
the  sermon  was  brought  to  an  end.  She 
appears  also  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  beat- 
ing her  servants  with  a  stick  :^ 

'  Ista  Clatichella  fiiit  nobilis  mulierr  jflorcntina  dc 
stirpe  illorum  de  la  Tosa,  quae  fuit  manLata  in 
civitate  Imolae  cuidann  Lito  dc  Alidosiis,  fralri 
domini  AHdosii  qui  ohm  abstulit  Imolam  Bononiae 
cum  Maghinardo  Pagatio,  .  .  .  De  ista  posaetn 
multa  et  vera  rcfems,  quae  audivi  ab  optimo  patre 
mco  magistro  Compagno,  qui  diu  legit  tarn  lauda- 
bJliter  quam  utiliter  juxta  domum  habitationis 
praediclac  dominae.  Ergo  quia  auior  ponit  istam 
pro  prava  mu  litre,  dicam  a  liquid  jocosum  de  ea. 
Hacc  siquidem  mulier  fuit  arrogantisaima  et  in- 
tolerabilis  j  ibat  per  domum  cum  bireto  in  capite 
florciitinarum  et  baculo  in  manu»  nunc  verbcrabat 
famulum,  nunc  coquura.  Accidtt  ergo  seme!  quod 
cum  ivisset  ad  missain  ad  locum  fratrum  praedica- 
torum  dc  Imola,  nou  longc  a  domo  ejus,  quidawi 
frater  praedicabat  a  casu.  Et  cum  nulla  domina 
assurgcrct  sibi,  Cianchella  accensa  indignatione  ct 
ira  coepit  injicere  manus  atroces  nunc  in  iatain^ 
nunc  in  illam  dominam,  lacerando  uni  crines  et 
triclias,  alteri  bindas  et  velamina.  Aliquae  non 
paticnteSp  coeperunt  reddere  sibi  vicera  suam.  Ex 
quo  orto  magno  strepitu  cum  clamore  In  ccclesia^ 
viri  circumstantes  audicutes  praedicationem  coepe- 
runt  omnes  fortissime  ridere,  et  ipse  praedicator 
similiter ;  ct  sic  praedicatio  fuit  soluta«  ct  risu 
finita.  Quid  ultra  ?  Haec  mulier  defuncto  marito 
re  versa  est  Flore  ntiam,  ct  ibi  fuit  vanissima^  et 
inultos  habuit  procos  et  multum  lubrice  vixit. 
Unde  ipsa  mortua,  quidam  frater  simplex,  prae- 
dicans  super  funcre  ejus,  dixit  quod  invencrat  in 
ista  foemina  unum  solum  peccatum,  scilicet,  quod 
ode  rat  populum  Florentiae/ 

Lana  describes  her  as  having  been  the 
arbitress  of  fashion  in  the  matter  of  dress  r  — 

*  Fue  ed  h  una  donna  di  quelle  della  Tosa,  la 
quale  per  tutta  questa  etade  ^  stata  la  inventrice 
dt  tutte  le  novitadi  nclll  abtti  dclie  donnc  \  e  stata 
molto  bella  donna,  e  I'altre,  credcndo  parer  si 
belle,  hanno  vol  u  to  contralfarla,  onde  so  no  venute 
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in  tuntii  inconlincnzia,  ch*  cHo  gli  perdcno  te  pub- 
blichc  c  fOfiiuiii/ 

Clflpettft,  UgO»  Hugh  Capet,  King  of 
Fr*uit-r,  9l>7  «;96,  the  first  king  of  the  Capetian 
line;  placril  by  D.  among  the  Avaricious  in 
Circle  V  of  Purgatory,  Purg.  xx.  49 ',  qudlo 
ipirhu  V.  50 ;  esso^  v.  31 ;  anima,  v.  34 ;  egli, 
t%  4a ;  fsstf,  V.  134  [  Avarl]»  As  D,  and  Virgil 
go  forwfirti  they  hear  the  voice  of  a  spirit 
Uhitt  of  Hugh  Capet)  proclaiming  instances  of 
liberality  and  self-denial  ( Purg.  xx,  16-33)  \  ^' 
Approaches  the  spirit  and  inquires  who  he 
wan  find  why  he  alone  utters  these  praises  [in*. 
34  9) ;  the  spirit  replies  that  he  was  the  founder 
of  the  evil  race  of  Capetian  kings  {in',  40-5) ; 
after  referring  to  the  iniquitous  dealings  of 
Philip  the  Fair  with  Flanders,  and  invoking 
the   divine  vengeance    upfin    him    {xnf,  46-8) 

(Fiandraj,  he  names  himseir^  and  says  that 
rom  him  vftrt  sprung  the  Philips  and  Louises 
by  whom  of  late  France  had  been  ruled  {zn>. 
49-51)  [Cftpeti];  he  then  states  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  Parisian  butcher  {v,  52),  and  that 
when  the  Carlovingians  had  all  died  oat  save 
one,  w'ho  became  a  monk,  he  found  himself  so 
powerful  that  he  was  able  to  promote  his  own 
son  to  the  *  widowed  crown  '  of  France  {tnK 
J 3-60)  [Cttrlovingi  :  Carlo  '^J  \  after  remark- 
ing that  it  was  with  the  annexation  of  Provence 
to  the  French  crown  that  the  kings  of  his  race 
began  their  evil  career  f?/t/.  61-5)  |Proveia«a]» 
he  refers  to  their  seizureofPonthieu,  Normandy, 
and  Case  on  y  {w,  65-6  ►  [Ponti :  Hormandia  : 
Guaficogna]  j  to  the  murder  of  Conradin  and 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  by  Charles  of  Anjou 
{tw.  67- 9  J  [Carlo  ^] ;  to  the  mission  of  Charles 
of  Valois  to  Italy^  to  his  treacherous  dealings 
with  Florence^  and  to  his  ill-success  {inK  70-8) 
[Carle*];  to  Charles  IPs  infamous  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Beatrice  to  Azro  VIII  of  Este 
(w.  79-S4)  [Carlo  ^] ;  lo  the  imprisonment  of 
Boniface  VI U  at  Atiagni  by  Philip  the  Fair, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  the  Templars  by  the 
latter  \w.  £5-93)  [Bonifazlo '  ;  Templar! j ; 
after  again  invoking  the  divine  vengeance 
[inK  94-6),  he  explains  to  D.  that  during  the  day 
he  and  the  spirits  with  him  utter  the  praises 
D.  had  heard »  bat  that  during  the  night  ihey 
recall  examples  of  avarice  and  of  the  lust  of 
wealth  {tnf,  97- 102),  of  w^hlch  he  gives  instances 
[itv,  103-17) ;  he  adds  that  they  speak  loud  or 
low  according  as  their  devotion  urges  them 
{tnK  118-20),  and  in  conclusion  answers  D,'s 
second  question  (t7/.  35-6)  by  explaining  that 
ihe  praises  are  uttered  by  them  all,  but  that 
he  was  the  only  one  who  was  uttering  them 
aloud  at  that  time  (7^/.  121-4). 

The  statements  put  by  D,  into  the  mouth  of 
Hugh  Capet  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Cjipctian 
dynasty  arc  tn  several  respects  at  variance  with 
the  historical  facta,  and  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  D,  has  confused  Hugh  Capet 
with  his  father,   Hugh  the  Great,  some  of  them 


being  applicable  to  the  one,  some  to  the  other. 
The  facts  are  as  follows; — Hugh  tlie  Great  died 
in  956 ;  Louis  V^  the  last  of  the  Cariovingians, 
died  in  987^  in  which  year  Hugh  Capet  became 
king ;  on  his  death  in  996,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Robert^  w^ho  had  previously  been  crowned 
in  988. 

D,  makes  Hugh  Capet  say :— firstly,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  Paris  \v.  53 ',  whereas 
common  tradition  assigned  this  origin  not  to 
Hugh  Capet,  but  to  his  father  Hugh  the  Great 
{set  below) ; — secondly,  that  when  the  Carlo- 
vingians  came  to  an  end  he  was  so  poweriiil 
that  he  was  able  to  make  his  son  king  {vv.  53-60), 
whereas  on  the  failure  of  the  Carlovingian  line 
Hugh  Capet  himself  became  king  ^9871;  and 
though  it  is  urged  in  explanation  of  the  expression 
*  widowed  crown '  {v,  58)  that  he  associated  his 
son  Robert  with  him  in  the  government  and  had 
him  crowned  in  the  year  988)  after  his  own 
accession,  while  he  himself  appears  never  to  have 
been  actually  crowned,  and  that  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  be  did  advance  his  son  Robert  to  the 
'  widowed  crown/  it  is  not  by  any  means  likcty 
that  D.  was  aware  of  these  facts ;  nor  do  they 
explain  Hugh  Capet  s  further  statement  {vv.  59-60) 
that  with  hiii  son  the  Capctian  line  began,  whereas 
in  fact  it  began  with  himself.  On  the  other  hand 
thi^  statement  could  not  apply  to  Hugh  the  Great, 
of  whom  D,  seems  to  have  been  thinkings  because 
he  had  already  been  dead  more  than  30  years 
when  the  crown  became  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Louis  V,  and  was  seiicd  by  Hugh  Capet. 

The  tradition  that  Hugh  the  Great,  who  in 
reality  was  descended  from  the  Counts  of  Paris, 
was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  was  commonly  believed 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was,  as  Villani  records, 
accepted  as  true  by  most  people  in  D.'s  time  : — 

*Uffo  Ciaprtta^  ratlito  il  tcgna^gio  di  Carlo  Ma^o»  ftt 
re  di  Francia  nclli  atini  di  Crisio  oajr.  Qacato  \}go  m  doca 
d'Oiliena  (e  per  alconoai  scrive,  cne  far  ■eitipre  i  ■ooi  anticht 
c  dacbi  e  di  jrr&nde  ligimgjpo]^  Ggliaola  a'U^o  i\  Krande, 
e  nato  per  madredella  sctrcMZchia  d'OUo  primo  deUa  Magna; 
ma  per  li  Piu  mi  dice,  che'l  padre  fu  uno  j^ande  c  ncco 
borgesc  di  Pain'gi  «tnitto  di  nazioac  di  boccieri,  ovvcro  mer> 
catante  di  br-Mii^;  ma  per  La  saa  Kintidc  riccbcixa  e  poCeiua, 
vacato  il  ducato  d^OiX^nm^  c  hinasane  una  donoo,  si  IVbtie 
per  moglic,  otidc  naci|ae  il  detto  Ujfo  Ciapelta,'  (tv.  4.) 

Benvenuto  supposes  tliat  D.  found  out  about 
the  origin  of  the  Capets  while  he  v.'as  in  Paris, 
and  stated  it  here  in  order  to  correct  the  erroneous 
belief  that  they  were  of  noble  descent  : — 

'Aliitjui  dicant,  quod  iste  fait  nobiliisimitsi  miles  de  New. 
mandia;  alii  i^aodl  fait  dux  Aureliani.  Sed  Dantei  citno- 
KiMimuii  invcstigjitor  rcrtim  ttn'iuorandarum,  cum  eatet 
Paritios  gmtta  studii,  Tcpcni^  tjuod  iste  Hugo  de  rci  reritaie 
fucrat  filtu»  carnificis.  fdeu  rcputat  fictnm  quidquid  altt«r 
dicatur,  ad  coluratidani  vilitatcttt  originia^  Kicut  muiLi  factant.' 

The  legend  is  recounted  at  length  in  an  Old 
French  poem  dealing  with  the  life  and  adventures 
of  Hugh  Capet,  in  which  the  author,  spenking  of 
Capet's  father,  says; — 

'  Eoachicr  fu  li  plus  ricbc  dc  treitCNtt  Ik  paitL' 

The  tradition  lingered  on  as  late  as  Cent,  xv,  for 
VilloUi  in  one  of  his  BaU&des,  speaks  of 

"Httc  Capel, 
Qui  fat  C3ctn|}ct  de  bcmchehe.' 

It  is  mentioned  also,  with  a  reference  to  D,^  in 
the  Satyrt  Mentppge  1  Cent,  xvi) : — 
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Tola  familia  Borboniomm  dcscmdit  dc  becaiio,  live 
romvultts  de  lanio,  qui  cariiein  vendebat  in  lantena  PariiiDft. 
ut  asBtrrif;  quidaro  poeta  yaldc  azniou  Sancta«  S^di*  Apo* 
•tolicae,  et  ideo  qui  nolaissct  mcmtiri.^  (p,  107,  tti.  Read^) 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  the  cele- 
brated Roman  writer,  philosopher,  and  states- 
man ;  born  B.C.  io6,  died  B.C.  43.  He  was 
elected  Consul,  B.C.  63,  and  during  his  consul- 
ship crushed  the  famous  Catiline  conspiracy. 
D,  alludes  to  this  incident  in  his  career,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  fact   that  he  was  a 

*  novus  homo ' :  — 

*  Non  pose  Iddio  le  mani  qtiando  uno  nuovo 
cittadino  di  pic  cola  condizionc,  cioe  Tullio,  cootro 
a  tanto  cictadino  quanto  era  Catilina,  la  Romatia 
iiberta  difese  ?'     Conv.  iv.  5''*~*.    [Cfttilln*.] 

C.  is  placed  among  the  R^reat  men  of  antiquity 
in  Limbo,  Inf.  iv.  141  [liimbo] ;  D.  usually 
speaks  of  him  as  Tuliy,  Tuilm^  Inf.  iv.  141  ^ 
Conv,  i.  H^S  i2i^;  ii.  9"«,  13I',  16*;  iv.  5*-*, 

5109^  gSJ,  n^  I2^*j  71,  1  §123^  2rl,  22^^  24*^^* -^^^  ^^  ', 
351*6'    2ylM,  111,  w\  \h\^  28H'  **,   29^3  ;     Tullius, 

V.  E.  ii.  6^^  {according  to  some  edd.) ;  Mon, 
ji^  5I11,  HI,  142;  g»5^  lo^a*  3;  J  Epist.x.  19  ;  Cicero, 
Mon.  i.  1^;  ii.  5-4»^;7,»4. 

The  inclusion  of  Cicero  among  the  writers 

*  qui  usi  sunt  altissimas  prosas '  (V.  E.  ii.  6^*'^) 
is  due^  as  Rajna  points  out,  to  a  misreading, 
the  MSS.  reading  not  *TuIhum,  Livium,  Fli* 
nium/  but  *  Titum  Livium,  Plinium.* 

D.  quotes  Cicero's  works  upwards  of  thirty 
times ;  the  following  are  quoted  by  nanne :— 

De  Officii &^  quoted  as  De^li  Officii  (var. 
I  Ufficii),  Conv,  iv.  810,  y^vn^  241^  25^-', 
27III,  13*;  Officia,  Mon.  ii-  5^'^*  l5^  &»'\  10^*. 
[Omclls,  De.] 

De  FmiouSt  quoted  as  Di  Fine  de'  Beniy 
Conv.  i.  ii^J';  iv.  6^i^*j  Del  Fine  d/  Beni, 
Conv.  iv.  22!*^;  ZV  Fine  Bonorum^  Mon,  ii, 
^^%  ui,  [PJnibus,  De,] 

De  Amiciiia^  quoted  as  D* Amicizia^  Conv, 
i.  ii''-';  i?tf//Viww/i,Conv.ii.  1519.  [Aniife/#«, 

De  Senectute^  quoted  as  Delia  Vecchietza^ 
Conv.  ii.  9"':  Di  Senettutey  Conv,  iv.  21^^^ 
i     34**3»  »<,  27>»'  151^  28".   \Seu€Ctuie,  Ue.] 

De  Inventione  Rhttorica  (commonly  known 
as  De  Inventione]^  quoted  as  Rhetorica,  Mon, 
ii.  516;  Ncrva  Rhetor ica,  Epist.  x.  19,  [iBven* 
Hone,  De.] 

Paradoxa^  quoted  as  Di  ParadossOy  Conv, 
iv,  la*^.  [Pamdojfa.] 

Besides  the  above  D.  made  use  of  the  ^fw- 
^^niicae  Quaesliones,  whence  (i.  4)  he  took  his 
account  of  the  various  philosophical  schools, 
Conv*  iv.  6t^'^-^^  [Acuiiemicne  Qunesiiottes] ; 
^j\d  perhaps  of  the  Tusculanae  QitaesiioHCS, 
whence  (v.  3)  he  may  have  derived  his  state- 
ment as  to  the  invention  of  the  lerms  '  philo- 
sophy* and  *  philosopher' by  Pythagoras,  Conv. 
iL  i6**'2"^;  iii-  ii^^"*  [Pittagora].  The  only 
t^race  of  an  acquaintance  on  D.'s  part  with  the 
Oration€s  appears  in  ihe  description  of  Cassius 


as  *membruto'  (InL  xxxiv,  67),  which  Mai 
suggested  was  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  a 
passage  from  the  Catiline  Orations  (iii,  7) 
where  Cicero  speaks  of  the  obesity  of  Lucius 
Cassius.  According  to  Mai  the  Catiline  Ora- 
tions  were  used  in  the  schools  in  D.*s  day, 
which  would  account  for  his  acquaintance  with 
the  passage,     [CaBaioJ 

D.  ascribes  to  Cicero  the  saying  that  *the 
son  of  a  worthy  man  ought  to  strive  to  bear 
good  witness  to  his  father/  Conv.  iv.  29.  This 
passage  has  not  been  identified  in  any  of 
Cicero^s  works.  D,  probably  got  it  at  second- 
hand from  some  collection  of  adages.  (Sec 
Moore,  Studies  in  Dante^  j.  2  58-73. | 

Cicilia^  island  of  Sicily,  Inf.  xii.  108  ;  Purg. 
iii.  116 ;  Siciiia,  Conv.  iv.  ^&^y  ^^^ ;  V.  E.  i-  8", 
lo'^S  12^' ;  Trtnacrta,  Par.  viii.67  ;  V.E.  i.  12^**; 
ii.  6**;  Eel.  ii.  71  ;  alluded  to  as  tisola  del 
fuoeoy  Par.  xix.  131;  quella  ttrra^  Par.  xx.  62 ; 
the  sufferings  of  the  island  under  Dionysius, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Inf.  xii.  107-8  [Dionisio  ^J ; 
Manfred  (in  Antcpurgatory)  speaks  of  his 
daughter  Constance,  wife  of  Peter  III  of 
Aragon  and  Sicily,  as  genitrice  DelP  onor  di 
Cicilia  e d^ Aragona  ('the  honour  of  Sicily  and 
Aragon  *  being  either  her  eldest  son,  Alphonso 
111,  King  of  Aragon,  who  succeeded  to  both 
crowns,  but  had  resigned  that  of  Sicily  to  his 
brother  James;  or  her  two  younger  sons, 
James  and  Frederick,  who  at  the  time  were 
Kings  of  Aragon  and  of  Sicily  respectively), 
Purg.  iii.  1 15-6  [Alfonao^ :  Aragona] ;  Charles 
Martel  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus)  speaks  of"  the 
island  as  la  bellu  Trinucria  (there  being  prob- 
ably a  special  significance  in  his  use  of  this 
particular  name),  and  refers  to  the  smoke  from 
Aetna  which  overhangs  its  E.  coast,  Par.  viii, 
67-70  [Catania :  Trinacria] ;  he  says  that  his 
descendants  would  have  been  ruling  in  Sicily  if 
the  misgovernment  of  his  grand  father,  Charles  I 
of  Anjou,  had  not  brought  about  the  massacre 
of  the  Frenchat  the  *  Sicilian  Vespers'  (tta  71-5) 
[Carlo^  ;  Carlo  ^];  the  Eagle  in  the  Heaven 
of  Jupiter  refers  to  the  island  as  Visola  del 
fuoco  (on  account  of  the  eruptions  of  Aetna), 
in  connexion  with  Frederick  \\  of  Aragon 
(King  of  Sicily,  1296-1337),  and  alludes  to  the 
fact  that  Anchises  died  there,  Par.  xix.  130-2 
[Anohiee  :  Federioo^]  ;  the  Eagle  refers  to 
It  again^  in  allusion  to  its  sufferings  during 
the  war  between  Frederick  of  Aragon  and 
Charles  Ii  of  Naples, as* quella  terra  Che  piange 
Carlo  e  Federico  vivo,'  Par.  xx.  63-3  [Carlo  ^j ; 
Aeneas  leaves  there  his  aged  followers  in 
the  care  of  Aoestes,  Conv.  iv.  26'^-'*^  (AceBte] ; 
trains  Ascanius  to  arms  there,  Conv.  iv.  26^''"''* 
[Aaoanio] ;  and  institutes  games  in  memory  of 
Anchises,  Conv,  iv.  26^^--*  [Enea]  ;  Sicily  one 
of  the  S.  limits  of  the  Italian  language,  V.  E. 
i.  8^3""^;  to  be  reckoned  with  Sardinia  as  on 
the  right  side  of  Italy,  if  the  Apennines  be 
taken   as   the  dividing  line   (from   N.  to  S,), 
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V.  E*  i,  loW-« ;  its  dialect  distinct  from  that 
of  Apulia»  V.  E*  i.  lo**''^  ;  the  seat  of  the  Court 
(in  the  lime  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II), 
whence  the  name  Sicilian  applied  to  Italian 
poetry,  V.  E.  i.  12^*^^;  the  Sicilian  dialect  the 
most  famous  of  all  the  Italian  dialects,  both 
because  all  i>oems  written  in  Italian  were  called 
Sicilian,  and  because  many  important  poems 
were  written  by  Sicilians,  V.  E,  i.  i2«~" ;  this 
fame  a  reproach  to  the  princes  of  Italy^  who 
neglected  letters^  V.  E.  i.  12^^^;  the  common 
Sicilian  dialect  unw^orthy  of  preference,  that 
spoken  by  the  nobles  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion, but  neither  the  Sicilian  nor  the  Apulian 
to  be  reckoned  the  most  beaiitiful  dialect  of 
Italy,  V.  E.  i.  12*^"''^;  the  Italian  vulgar  tongue 
employed  by  Sicilian  poets,  V,  E»  i.  19*^^; 
the  fruitless  expedition  of  Charles  of  Valois 
against  Sicily,  V.  E,  ii.  6"*'*  [Carlo*]  ;  Aetna 
the  most  rich  in  pasture  of  all  the  Sicilian 
mountains,  Ed.  ii.  71-2.     [Etna.] 

The  name  Sicily  is  sometimes  loosely  applied  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  comprising 
Naples  (Apulia  and  Calabria)  and  Sicily  proper. 
This  kingdom  was  ruled  successively  by  Nor  man 
(1129-1194'!,  Swabian  (ii94-iri66\  and  Angevin 
(1266-1282)  sovereigns  [£7apoli  r  Fuglia],  In 
1282  the  Sicilians  rose  against  the  house  of  Anjou^ 
and  expelled  the  French,  after  the  massacre  known 
as  the  *  Sicilian  Vespers  *  [Veapro  Sioiliano],  This 
revolt  led  to  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms^ 
Sicily  passing  to  the  house  of  Aragon,  while 
Naples  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Angevins 
[Carlo':  Carlo':  Federico':  Jaoomo^ :  Table  It: 
Table  Iv.  A]. 

CicilianOp  Sicilian.  Inf.  xxvii.  7  ;  Sict/ianus, 

V.  E.  i.  12"^^  <i*  ^^  3;i,  44  ;  Siculus,  V.  E.  L  la^  ; 
EcL  ii.  72  (SiciJiauuB] ;  //  bue  Ctd/ian,  i.c, 
the  brazen  bull  made  by  Perillus  for  Phalaris, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  in  which  human 
beings  were  tortured  by  being  roasted  alive, 
and  which  was  so  constructed  that  the  shrieks 
of  the  victims  sounded  like  the  bellowing  of 
the  bull.  Inf.  xxvii.  7-12  ;  D,  alludea  to  the  fact 
that  Phalaris  tested  the  contrivance  first  of  all 
upon  Peri  11  us  himself  ifv.  7-9),  and  compares 
the  shrieks  of  the  damned  in  Bolgia  8  of 
Circle  VI H  of  Hell  (Malebolge),  who  are  tor- 
tured in  f1ame«  to  those  which  issued  from  the 
bull  (vv.  io-is)<     [PerOlo.] 


Cfelo  Ciistalllno,  the  Crystalline  Heaven, 

Conv.  ii.  4^^~*-; 
Conv.   ii.  412-13 


Ciclope, 
Ciclopi. 


[Cyclops.] 
[Cyolopes.] 


Cieldauro,  the  church  of  San  Pictro  in  Ciel 
d'Oro  (* Golden  Ceiling')  at  Pavna;  mentioned 
by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun)  in  connexion  with  Boethius,  who  was 
buried  there  after  his  execution  by  Theodoric 
in  524,  Par.  x.  12S  [Boe«io].  Boccaccio 
introduces  this  church  in  the  Dicamer4>ne 
(X-  9)* 

Qitkk  e  Moado,  DL    [Cmelo,  Dc.] 


15*"-';  origin  of  the  name, 
the  ninth  Heaven*  Conv* 
ii,  4^1-%  14«2;  A,  T.  §  2r^-^  ;  otherwise  called 
the  Primum  Mobile,  or  First  Movement,  Par, 
XXX.  107  ;  Conv.  ii.  3*1-^,  42^,  6^*^  1 5»^2;  Men, 
i.  9II ;  A*  T.  %  21^*;  the  origin  of  the  motion 
of  all  the  other  Heavens,  Conv.  ii,  i5''J2-*; 
Inf.  ix.  29;  Par.  xxvii.  !o6-8;  xxviii*  70-1; 
its  existence  first  conceived  by  Ptolemy  to 
account  for  the  complex  motion  of  the  Heaven 
of  the  Fixed  Stars,  Conv.  ii,  326^45  [Cielo 
Stellate] ;  its  revolution  accomplished  in  some- 
thing under  24  hours,  Conv.  ii.  3'**"** ;  imper- 
ceptible to  sense  save  for  its  motion*  Conv.  it. 
j^i»-nj .  jf5  almost  inconceivable  velocity  caused 
by  its  longing  to  be  united  with  the  Empyrean, 
Conv,  ii.  4-**~^ ;  has  its  two  poles  *  firm,  fixed, 
and  immutable'  as  regards  all  things  else, 
those  of  the  lower  Heavens  being  fixed  only 
as  regards  themselves^  Conv,  ii.  4*»-*i ;  like 
the  other  Heavens,  has  an  equator  or  circle 
equidistant  from  each  pole,  where  the  motion 
is  most  rapids  Conv.  ii,  452-<j»  .  resembles  Moral 
Philosophy,  inasmuch  as  it  directs  by  its  motion 
the  daily  revolutions  of  all  the  other  Heavens^ 
Conv,  ii,  ^'^-"S,  15122-3**  J  if  ]ts  motion  were  to 
cease  a  third  part  of  the  Heavens  would  be 
invisible  to  every  part  of  the  Earth,  while  them 
would  be  neither  life  nor  measure  of  time  on 
the  latter^  and  the  whole  Universe  would  be  in 
disorder,  Conv.  iL  151^^9-57  (j^^  below)  \  the 
largest  of  the  corporeal  Heavens  (the  Empyrean 
being  incorporeal),  Par,  xxvii.  68;  xxx.  59; 
is  encircled  by  the  Empyrean,  and  itself  en- 
circles all  the  other  Heavens,  Son.  xxv.  l ; 
Par.  i.  122-3;  "•  I13-H;  x^dii,  112;  xxvii. 
112-13  ;  the  most  rapid  of  the  Hea%'ens,  Conv. 
ii.  420 ;  Purg,  xxxiii.  90 ;  Par.  i.  123  ;  xiii.  24 ; 
xxvii.  99 ;  its  motion  not  measured  by  that  of 
any  of  the  other  Heavens,  but  their  motion 
measured  by  it,  hence  it  is  the  origin  of  time. 
Par.  xxvii.  115-19  (cf.  Conv.  ii.  1 51-^-^') ;  *  has  no 
other  where  than  the  mind  of  God,*  Par.  xxviL 
109-10;  is  perfectly  uniform  throughout,  Par. 
xxvii.  100-1 ;  A,  T,  §  2i3-<». 

D.  refers  to  the  Crystalline  Hea%'en  as  U 
spera  eke  ptH  lar^a  gira.  Son,  xxv.  i ;  il  cid 
eke  tutto  gira.  Int.  ix,  29 ;  //  cielo  eke pOi  alio 
feslina^  Purg.  xxxiii.  90 ;  il  ciel  che  ha  maggi&r 
fretta^  Par,  i.  123 ;  corpa  nella  cut  virtuU 
Lesser  di  tutto  suo  contento  giace^  Par,  iL 
1 15-14;  il  ciel  che  tulti  gli  altri  cntanxa^ 
Par.  xiii.  24 ;  Lo  real  manto  di  tutti  i  volumi 
Del  mondo^  Par.  xxiii.  1 12-13 ;  iesto.  Par,  xxviL 
118;  //  maggior  corpo^  Par.  xxvii.  68  ;  xxx-  39 ; 
ciel  yelocissimo^  Par.  xxvii.  99 ;  volume^  Par. 
xxviii.  14  ;  /'/  ciel  che  tutto  quanio  rape  Valtr^ 
universo  seco^  Par.  xxviii,  70-1. 


In  the  passage,  Conv.  ii.  15^' 


D.  states  that, 


if  the  movement  of  the  Primum  MobiU  or  Crystal- 
line  Heaven,  on  which  depends  the  daily  motioa 
of  all  the  other  Heavens,  were  suspended,  there 
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Cielo  Cristallino 
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would  remain  only  the  almost  insensible  move- 
ment of  the  Starry  Heaven  from  W,  to  E.  of  one 
degree  in  a  hundred  3*ear5  (corresponding  to  what 
is  now  called  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes). 
In  this  case  the  Earth  would  cease  to  revolve, 
and,  as  only  iSo*^  of  the  Heavens  would  then  be 
visible  to  us,  the  Sun  and  other  planets  would 
be  invisible  for  half  their  revolutions  ^  being;  hidden 
behind  our  backs  during  the  rest  of  the  time ; 
ftiilher^  a  third  part  of  the  Heavens  would  never 
have  been  seen  from  the  Earth,  since  from  the 
Creation  to  D.'s  day  (which  he  estimates  at  about 
6,400  years)  the  Starry  Heaven  would  only 
have  moved  from  W,  to  E.  about  60°,  hence 
60'+ 180°  ^340^  would  be  the  whole  amount  of 
the  Heavens  which  would  have  been  visible, 
leaving  360**  — 340^-  iso"^,  i.e.  one-third  part  of 
the  Heavens  which  had  never  been  seen. 

The  data  as  to  the  periods  of  the  several  planets 
D,  got  from  Alfraganus,  who  in  his  chapter  Dt 
orb^tus  plattetanttH  says  :-* 

'Fit  orbis  Lunac  jc>  diemm  et  12  boramm  et  dimidiae  et 
quartar  uniu«  horac.  Mercurii  ac Veneris  ac  Sotia,  uniuscujas- 

5UC  iatomm  rotaius  fit  365  diebua  ct  quartii  uniui  diri  ferfe. 
lartis  aatcm  in  anno  Pi-Tsico  cl  lomcnsibusct  jj  liiebus  fere. 
lavit  vrrA  in  c'trcalo  POTKwa«  cuspidts  in  it  annj*  et  10  mensi- 
DOS  ct  t6  dicboa.  In  circulo  autem  sigtiomm,  niirius  uno  di« 
«t  dimidio  fcrc,  Et  Satarni  in  circulo  ejjre«aae  cuspidis  in 
vijftntinovemanntis  cl  quinque  mensildUA,  et  nuindccim  dicba>. 
la  circulo  »i^orarii  mmtis  ht>c  per  tioveni  dit**;*  (Ca[»^  17.) 

D.  has  calculated  the  half  revolutions  roughly 
from  these  data\  according  to  his  figures  the 
periods  would  be^  for  Saturn,  14  j  years  x  a 
—  ag  years  (as  against  29  years,  5  months,  15  days, 
given  by  Alfraganus"* ;  for  Jupiter,  6  years  x  a 
•*  13  years  (as  against  ir  years^  lo  months, 
16  days) ;  for  Mars,  1  year  nearly  x  a  >=  a  years 
nearly  (as  against  1  year,  10  months,  aa  days)  ; 
for  the  Suoj  Venus,  and  Mercury,,  18a  days, 
14  hours  X  a  =  365  days,  4  hours  (aa  against 
365  days,  6  hours)  \  and  for  the  Moon,  14^  days 
X  a  =  ag  d^y^  \sls  against  29  days,  laj  hours). 

The  Crystalline  Heaven  is  the  ninth  in  D.*s 
conception  of  the  Universe,  Con  v.  ii.  4^,  14*'^; 
A.  T.  4  21*  [ParadifloiJ;  resembles  Moral 
Philosophy,  Conv,  ii.  i4«^-'y  15^-'-^-^^* ;  it  is 
presided  over  by  the  Seraphim,  Par.  xxviii. 
71-2  [Serafini], 

On  leaving  the  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars, 
D.  and  Fieatrice  ascend  to  the  Crystalline 
Heaven  (Par.  xxvii,  78-99) ;  B,  explains  to  D. 
the  working  of  the  Primum  Mobile^  and  its 
effect  upon  the  other  Heavens  {vv.  100-20)  ; 
t>.  sees  a  point  of  daizling  briliiancy  around 
which  revolve  nine  concentric  circles  of  flame 
f  Par*  xxviii.  1-39) ;  B.  explains  that  this  point 
is  the  Deity,  and  the  fiery  circles  are  the  nine 
Ang'elic  Hierarchies,  the  order  of  which  she 
expounds  to  him  (7'^^  40-139)  [Qerarehia]  j 
after  B,  has  discoursed  further  of  the  angels 
and  other  matters » they  ascend  to  the  Empy- 
rean (Pan  xxix.  i-xxx.  39). 

Witte  gives  the  following  summary  account 
of  the  system  of  the  universe  {'ii  which  the 
/^rimum  Mobtle  plays  such  an  important  part) 
adopted  by  D.  :— 

*llie   Ptoiemaic  system,  as  D,  knew  itj  con- 


sisted  of  ten  perfectly  concentric  Heavens.  The 
Karth  was  the  fixed  immovable  centre  of  this 
system,  and  equally  immovable  was  the  outer- 
most Heaven,  or  Empyrean,  the  abode  of  the 
Blessed,  by  which  the  Universe  is  surrounded^ 
Its  desire  towards  this  dwelling  of  the  Deity 
lends  to  the  next,  the  ninth  or  Crystalline  Heaven, 
the  Frimum  Mohik^  so  rapid  a  motion  that  in 
spite  of  its  immeasurable  circumference  it  revolves 
upon  its  axis  in  a  little  under  twenty-four  hours, 
carrying  with  it  in  its  circuit  all  the  other  eight 
Heavens,  without,  however,  interfering  with  their 
special  revolutions.  Such  a  special  revolution, 
and  the  slowest  of  all,  viz.  of  but  one  degree 
from  W.  to  E.  in  a  hundred  years,  is  that  of  the 
eighth  Heaven,  tn  which  the  Fixed  Stars  are  set, 
at  equal  distances  from  the  Earth,  and  receiving 
their  light  from  the  Sun  (Par.  xx.  6;  xxiii.  30; 
Conv.  ii.  14'^^;  iii.  ia^~*l.  In  this  movement  of 
the  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars  all  those  enclosed 
hy  it  partake.  Then  follow  the  Heavens  called 
after  the  seven  planets,  Saturn.  Jupiter,  Mars,  the 
Sun.  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon  ;  all  of  which, 
besides  the  two  movements  common  to  them  all, 
have  their  own  special  revolution,  .  .  ,  It  is,  how- 
ever, no  inanimate  gravity  which  impels  the  mani- 
fold motions  of  these  heavenly  bodies  ;  each  one 
is  occasioned  by  the  will  of  a  supernatural  being, 
an  Angel,  an  Intelligence  (Par.  ii.  127-9  ;  Conv.  ii. 
5*^).  These  InteUigences  are  the  inhabitants  of 
each  separate  Heaven,  and  the  motion  of  the 
planets  is  nothing  else  than  the  force  of  the  thought 
of  these  holy  spirits.  Their  power  exerts  that 
influence  upon  the  Earth  which  the  astrologers 
often  ascribed  to  the  planets  and  constellations 
themselves— an  influence  which  imparts  certain 
tendencies  and  inclinations  to  man,  but  which, 
through  his  exclusive  privilege  of  free-will,  can  be 
combated  and  overcome.* 

Cielo  decimo.    [Cielo  Empireo  J 
Cielo  del  Sole.    [80I©,  Cielo  del.] 
Cielo  della  Ltina.    [ILima,  Cielo  della.] 

Cielo  deUe  Stelle  Fisse,    [Cielo  Stel- 

lato-l 

Cielo  di  Giove.    [Qiove,  Cielo  dl] 
Cielo  di  Marte.    [Marte,  Cielo  di.J 
Cielo  di  Mercurio*  [Mereurio,  Cielo  di.] 
Cielo  di  Satumo,    tSatiirno,  Cielo  di.J 
Cielo  di  Venere,    [Venere,  Cielo  dij 

Cielo  Empireo,  the  Empyrean,  the  highest 
Heaven,  the  abode  of  the  Deity,  *  the  pure 
Empyrean  where  He  sits  High  throned  above 
all  highth,*  Inf.  ii.  21  ;  Conv.  ii,  4^*,  15*^^ 
Epist.  X.  24,  26  ;  meaning  of  the  name,  Conv. 
ii.  4i^»-iC;  Epist*  X.  24;  the  tenth  or  last 
Heaven,  Conv.  ii.  413-^"^'  '^'\  6^^^^  14^^^;  Purg, 
XV.  52;  Par.  xxii.  62  ;  xxiii.  108  \  Epist.  x.  24  j 
or,  regarded  from  the  opposite  point  of  view, 
tbe  first,  Purg,  xxx,  l ;  Par.  iv.  34  ;  Epist.  x. 
25,  26  ;  in  it  is  contained  the  Primum  Mobile^ 
Par.  i*  122-3  ;  ii.  115-14 ;  xxvii.  113-14  [Cielo 
Cri«t&Uino] ;  contains  ail  bodies  and  is  con- 
59] 


Cielo  Empireo 


Cielo  Stellato 


tained  by  none,  Conv.  ii.  43«-7  ;  Purg.  xxvi.  63  ; 
Epist.  X.  24,  25  ;  within  it  all  bodies  move, 
Epist.  X.  24 ;  but  itself  remains  motionless  in 
eternal  peace,  Conv.  ii.  417-19,  25,  2s^  is^^'^ ; 
Par.  i.  122;  ii.  112  ;  Epist.  x.  24;  immaterial, 
Par.  XXX.  39  ;  Epist.  x.  24 ;  composed  purely 
of  light,  Par.  xxiii.  102 ;  xxx.  39 ;  of  which  it 
receives  more  than  any  other  of  the  Heavens, 
Par.  i.  4 ;  Epist.  x.  25,  26 ;  does  not  exist  in 
space,  but  in  the  divine  Mind,  Conv.  ii.  437--9  j 
the  abode  of  Angels  and  of  the  Blessed,  Conv. 
ii.  4^0-2  ;  Par.  xxx.  43  -  xxxi.  27 ;  and  of  the 
Deity,  Conv.  ii.  4^^-^ ;  Par.  xxxiii.  52-141 ; 
hence  replete  with  love,  Pur^.  xxvi.  63 ;  Epist. 
X.  24 ;  resembles  the  divine  science  of  Theology, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  full  of  peace,  Conv.  ii.  I4^'^~^, 
1^165-7.  whereas  the  other  Heavens  are  pre- 
sided over,  by  the  several  Angelic  Orders  or 
Intelligences,  God  himself  is  the  Intelligence 
of  the  Highest  Heaven,  Conv.  ii.  69»-it»2  j  Par. 
xxvii.  112;  xxxiii.  124-6. 

D.  refers  to  the  Empyrean  as  cie/o  divtniS' 
simo  e  quieto^  Conv.  li.  4^^;  luogo  quieio  e 
pacifico^  Conv.  ii.  4*^^;  cielo  quietOy  Conv.  ii. 
14^;  //  sovrano  edificio  del  mondoy  Conv.  ii. 
435  J  spera  suprema^  Purg.  xv.  52 ;  Par.  xxiii. 
108  ;  primo  cielo ^  Purg.  xxx.  i  ;  primo  giroy 
Par.  iv.  34 ;  primum  caelum^  Epist.  x.  25,  26  ; 
ultima  spera,  Par.  xxii.  62  ;  caelum  supremum, 
Epist.  X.  24 ;  decimo  cielo ^  Conv.  ii.  42»,  6^"^, 
14*^3  J  ,7  ^>/ , ,  _  ^^7  pi^fi  ctamore  e  piii  ampio 
si  spazia^  Purg.  xxvi.  62-3 ;  //  del  che  piik  della 
luce  prende.  Par.  i.  4 ;  //  del  sempre  quieto^ 
Nel  qual  si  volge  quel  ch^  ha  maggior  fretta^ 
Par.  i.  122-3  ;  il  del  della  divina  pace.  Par.  ii. 
112  ;  il  del  pih  chiarOy  Par.  xxiii.  102  ;  il  del 
ch*  e  pura  luce,  Par.  xxx.  39. 

The  nature  of  the  Empyrean  is  thus  ex- 
pounded by  D.  in  the  Convivio : — 

'  Fuori  di  tutti  gli  altri  cieli,  Ii  Cattolici  pongono 
lo  Cielo  Empireo,  che  tanto  vuol  dire,  quanto  cielo 
di  fiamma  owero  luminoso  ;  e  pongono  esso  essere 
immobile,  per  avere  in  sd,  secondo  ciascuna  parte, 
ci6  che  la  sua  materia  vuole.  .  .  .  E  questo  quieto 
e  pacifico  cielo  k.  lo  luogo  di  quella  somma  Deita  che 
S^  sola  compiutamente  vede.  Questo  ^  lo  luogo 
degli  spiriti  beati,  secondo  che  la  santa  Chiesa 
vuole,  che  non  pu6  dire  menzogna.  .  . .  Questo  d 
il  sovrano  edificio  del  mondo,  nel  quale  tutto  il 
mondo  s'inchiude,  e  di  fuori  dal  quale  nulla  k  : 
ed  esso  non  ^  in  luogo,  ma  formato  fu  solo  nella 
prima  Mente,  la  quale  Ii  Greci  dicono  Proionoe. 
Questo  h  quella  magnificenza,  della  quale  parld  il 
Salmista,  quando  dice  a  Dio  :  Levata  d  la  magnifi- 
cenza tua  sopra  li  cieli.'   (ii.  4'*"*'.) 

The  Heaven  of  the  Empyrean  is  the  tenth 
in  D.'s  conception  of  the  Universe,  Purg.  xv. 
52  ;  Par.  xxii.  62 ;  xxiii.  108 ;  Conv.  ii.  42*, 
5101^  i4«^;  Epist.  X.  24  [Paradise  1];  resembles 
Theology,  Conv.  ii.  M^-*"*,  is^'-^-?.  jt  js  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Deity,  Conv.  ii.  (fi^'^^^. 

On  leaving  the  Crystalline  Heaven  D.  and 
Beatrice  ascend  to  the  Empyrean,  where  a 


great  brightness  surrounds  them  (Par.  xxx. 
38-60);  Paradise  appears  first  as  a  river  of  light 
{^w,  61-96);  afterwards,  as  D.  sees  moredeariy. 
It  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  vast  white  Rose, 
in  which  are  the  seats  of  the  Blessed  (Par.  xxx. 
97  -  xxxii.  84) ;   B.  points  out  to  D.  the  seat 
prepared  for  the  Emperor  Henry  VH  (Par. 
xxx.  133-8) ;  St.  Bernard  explains  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  seats,  and  points  out,  among  the 
spirits  already  there,  the  Virgin  Mary,  Eve, 
Rachel,    Beatrice,    Sarah,    Rebekah,  Judith, 
Ruth,  St.  Anne,  St.  Lucy,  Adam,  Moses,  St. 
Peter,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Jolm  the 
Baptist,  St   Francis,  St.  Benedict,  and  St. 
Augustine  (Par.   xxxi.    115-17;    xxxii.    1-35) 
[Boaa].    Alter  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity 
(Par.  xxxiii.  76-108),  the  Trinity  (I'V.  109-26;, 
and  of  Christ  (w.  127-39),  the  Vision  ends. 
Cielo  nono.    [Cielo  Cristallixio.] 
Cielo  ottavo.    [Cielo  Stellate.] 
Cielo  primo.    [Iiuna,  Cielo  della.] 
Cielo  quarto.    [Sole,  Cielo  del.] 
Cielo  quinto.    [Marte,  Cielo  dL] 
Cielo  seccndo.    [Merourio,  Cielo  dl] 
Cielo  sesto.    [Qiove,  Cielo  dL] 
Cielo  settimo.    [Satumo,  Cielo  dL] 

Cielo  Stellato,  the  Starry  Heaven,  or 
Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  V.  N.  §  i\^  ;  Conv. 
ii.  3*S  4"'*,  15^** ;  caelum  stellaium,  A.  T.  §  ai*  ; 
cielo  delle  Stelle  Fisse,  Conv.  ii.  323,  48.  ^ 
spera  stellata,  Conv.  ii.  14^  ;  Poliava  speroy 
Conv.  ii.  3^,  14'*'* ;  Par.  ii.  64  ;  octaifa  spkaera^ 
A.  T.  §  21^10;  r ottavo  delo,  Conv.  ii.  4*;  h 
del . . .  che  ha  tante  vedute.  Par.  ii.  115  ;  il 
ciely  cut  tanti  lumi  fanno  bello.  Par.  iL  130; 
//  cerchio  che  piik  tardi  in  delo  i  torto^  Puirg. 
xi.  108  (cf.  Conv.  ii.  15) ;  erroneously  believed 
by  Aristotle,  who  held  that  there  were  only 
eight  Heavens,  to  be  the  outermost  and  last  of 
the  Heavens,  Conv.  ii.  3i»-25 ;  Ptolemy,  noticing 
its  complex  motion,  conceived  that  there  must 
be  another  Heaven  beyond,  viz.  the  Primum 
Mobile,  Conv.  ii.  33e-« .  ^hg  Heaven  of  the 
Fbced  Stars  the  eighth  in  order  of  position, 
Conv.  ii.  323-5,  4»-9  ;  A.  T.  §  2i»;  those  of  its 
stars  which  are  nearest  to  its  equator  possessed 
of  the  greatest  virtue,  Conv.  ii.  4"*"";  re- 
sembles Physics  and  Metaphysics,  Conv.  iL 
1^69-62,  i^A-vn  .  reasons  for  this  resemblance, 
Conv.  ii.  1518-1^1;  the  number  of  its  stars 
estimated  by  the  wise  men  of  Egypt  at  1,022, 
Conv.  ii.  15I8-22  [Stelle  Piaae];  its  Galaxy, 
Conv.  ii.  1 5^-8«  [Qalasaia]  ;  one  of  its  poles 
visible,  the  other  invisible,  Conv.  ii.  1510-11, 
87-94  (j^^  below) ;  its  double  motion,  one  from 
£.  to  W.  (i.  e.  the  daily  motion  of  the  heavens), 
and  another  hardly  perceptible  from  W.  to  £. 
(i.e.  the  precession  (^  the  equinoxes),  this  latter 
being  so  slow  that  it  only  advances  one  degree 
in  a  hundred  years,  and  hence  the  revolution 
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will  never  be  completed,  ihe  world  being 
already  in  its  last  age,  and  only  a  little  more 
than  a  sixth  part  of  Jts  revolution  having  been 
accomplished  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
Conv.  ii,  15I2-H,  %^ng  (j,,^  Mmt^} ;  if  the 
motion  of  the  Primum  Mobiie  were  to  be  sus- 
pended, and  only  this  motion  of  the  Starry 
Heaven  to  remain,  a  third  part  of  the  Heavens 
wOQld  not  yet  have  been  seen  from  the  Earth, 
and  the  Sun  and  planets  would  be  hidden  for 
half  their  revolutions,  Conv.  ii.  15I30-62  [Cielo 
Crlstallino] ;  the  Starry  Heaven  had  moved 
one-twelfth  part  of  a  degree  towards  the  E, 
since  the  birth  of  Beatrice  (which  took  place 
therefore  about  eight  years  and  four  months 
before),  V.  N.  §  2'^-i2  [BeatHcseJ. 

D/s  information  with  regard  to  the  two  poles 
and  the  two  mo  lion  3  of  the  Starry  Heaven 
was  borrowed  from  the  Elf  men  fa  Astronomka 
of  Alfraganiis;  of  the  tw*o  celestial  poles,  he 
says :  - 

Xadnm  .  .  .  cum  otnntbuB  st^llis  convertitur  drcmlari 
mottt,  BQpcr  dmobas  poHs,  fixiv  rt  ittimotic:  qtiomm  alter 
in  plu}^  boreali  consiftttt,  alter  in  aastrali  ^  (ihe  visible  pole, 
of  coarse,  Ibeme  the  one  to  the  nortliern  region  of  the  sky; 
the  invtstble,  that  in  the  tout  hem  regionjl.  (Cap.  a.) 

Of  the  two  celestial  motiona  he  says  \ — 

'Dico  itaqa?  duos  in  caelo  obscir^'ari  priinicipale*  motiu: 

^VOruni  primus  tottim  versat  caelum^  lacitc|cie  noctoD  el 
iem.  Is  nainqqe  cirrumajfit  Solem,  et  Lunam,  omnescjoe 
•tellaJi  rrliquas  ab  oricnte  in  occidentcm,  una  qnotidie  coti- 
vexsione  .  ,  ,  Motti?  ant  em  srcaMilua  is  eat,  quo  Sol  em  et 
ttellaa  veriari  cernimia*  ab  occiiiefttr  in  orientem,  in  partea 
primo  motui  contrariat.'  (Cap,  5.) 

The  nature  of  the  second  motion  (from  W.  to  E.) 
he  explains  as  follows  : — 

^StellftiTim  6ianim  sphaera  .  ►  .  cujus  motas  . . ,  e«t  nnl- 
TeiTftis  9iteili«  errantibast  comxntinifi  ^ .  .  ab  occidente  £jratur 
in  orii^ntcm  »ujicr  xodiaci  polis,  renteni*  qaibusque  annis,  at 
Ptolemaej  e«t  sn^ntrntia,  per  spatiUiin  unias  g:radii*,  Eodriti 
inotii  tin4  convprtuntur  septem  planrtanim  Aphaerai* ;  ita  at 
.  .  ,  iotam  tocjiacam  perctUTant  annii  j)6cjoul^  tCap.  13.) 

The  astronomy  of  D/s  time,  following  Ptolemy, 
ptit  the  revolution  of  the  Starry  Heaven,  i,  e.  the 
cycle  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  at  36,000 
years  (a  hundred  years  for  each  of  the  360 
degrees)  j  this  is  too  much^  it  being  really  s6^ooo 
yean. 

D/s  calculation,  that  only  a  little  more  than 
a  sixth  part  of  the  revolution  had  he  en  accom- 
plished since  the  l>eg:inning  of  the  world,  is  based 
upon  the  belief  that  the  creation  took  place  five 
thousand  years  and  more  before  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
so  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  a.  d.  more  than 
six  thousand  years  had  elapsed,  and  the  Heaven 
had  moved  through  rather  more  than  60  degrees, 
or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  circuit,  (Orosius  puts 
the  period  from  Adam  to  Abraham  at  3,194  years, 
mnd  from  Abraham  to  the  Nativity  at  3,015  years ^ 
making  5,199  years  from  the  creation  to  the 
Nativity;  this  sum,  with  the  addition  of  the  1,300 

^ears  of  the  Christian  ei-a,  gives  a  total  of  6,499 

drears.) 

The  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars  is  the  eighth 
in  DJs  conception  of  Paradise^  Par.  ii.  64 ; 
Conv.  ii.  52^  4^  H^' ;  A*  T.  §  ai^'-^o  [Para- 
cll»o'] ;  resembles  Physics  in  three  respects 
^nd  Metaphysics  also  in  three  respects,  Conv. 


ii,  1 5*-l2i  J  it  is  presided  over  by  the  Cherubim 
[Chenibtnl],  Inside  of  the  Empyrean  re- 
volves the  Pnmum  Mobik,  in  which  originate 
the  influences  which  are  distributed  by  the 
Starry  Heaven  to  the  various  spheres  which 
make  up  the  Universe,  Par.  i.  122-3;  il 
112-17. 

On  leaving  the  Heaven  of  Saturn,  D.  and 
Beatrice  ascend  with  incredible  velocity  to  that 
of  the  Fixed  Stars,  entering  it  in  the  constella- 
tion of  Gemini,  under  which  D.  was  bom  (Par. 
xxii.  100-23);  they  here  behold  the  trinmpb 
of  Christ  and  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  (Par.  xxiii) ;  St.  Peter  examines  D.  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  matter  of  faith  (Par, 
xxiv)  ;  St.  James  examines  him  concerning 
hope  (Par.  xx\^  1-96);  St.  John  then  appears 
(7 '7'.  97-139),  and  examines  him  concerning 
love  (Par,  xxvi.  1-66)  ;  after  which  Adam  ap- 
pears, who  resolves  certain  doubts  of  D.  re- 
specting the  first  state  of  man  (7^'.  67-142); 
then  St.  Peter  inveighs  against  the  iniquity  of 
the  Popes  (Panxxvii,  1-66)  i  afterwards  D.  and 
B.  ascend  to  the  Crystalline  Heaven(7'7'. 67-99). 

Cielo  terzo.     [Voner©,  Clelo  di.] 

Cielo  d'Aicamo.    [CiuUo  d'AlcamoJ 

Cimabue,  Giovanni  Cimabue,  the  great 
Florentine  artist,  and  master  of  Giotto,  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  regenerator  of  painting 
in  Italy  ;  he  was  bom  circ.  1 240,  and  died,  not 
in  1300  as  Vasari  states,  but  in  or  after  1302, 
since  he  is  proved  by  documentary  evidence 
to  have  been  painting  in  Pisa  in  that  year  \  he 
was  buried  in  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at 
Florence. 

Oderisi  {in  Circle  1  of  Purgatory)  mentions 
him  in  illustration  of  the  brief  endurance  of 
fame,  that  of  C,  having  been  speedily  eclipsed 
by  the  fame  of  Giotto,  Purg.  xi.  94-6,  Vasari 
says : — 

*  Oscurd  Giotto  veramente  la  fama  di  lui,  non 
alt  rime  nti  che  un  lume  grandc  faccia  lo  splendore 
d'on  motto  minore  :  perciocch^.aehbene  fu  Cimabue 
quasi  prima  cagione  deUa  rinnovaztone  delt'arte 
dclla  pitttira  ;  Giotto  nondimeno  suo  creato,mo3So 
da  lode  vole  ambizione  ed  aiutato  dal  cielo  e  daUa 
natura,  fu  quegli  che,  andando  piii  atto  col  pensiero, 
aperse  la  porta  delta  verita  a  colore  che  V  hanno 
poi  ridotta  a  quella  perfezione  e  g^andezza,  in  che 
la  veggiamo  al  secolo  nostro.' 

The  Ottimo  Comento  (quoted  by  Vasari) 
says  : — 

'Fu  Cimabue  di  Firenze  pintore  nel  tempo  di 
raytore^  molto  nobile  di  piii  che  homo  sapesse,  et 
con  quest o  fue  si  arogante  et  si  disdegnoso,  che  si 
per  alcuno  Ii  fusse  a  sua  opera  posto  alcun  fallo 
o  difcttOj  o  clli  da  s^  1'  avessi  veduto  1  clie,  come 
accade  molte  volte,  Tartefice  pccca  per  difetto  della 
materia,  in  che  adopra.  o  per  mancamento  ch'  fe 
nello  struniento  con  che  lavora),  inmantencnle 
queir  opra  disertava^  fussi  cara  qyanto  volesse.' 

Vasari  quotes  an  epitaph  on  C.  (evidently 
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based  upon  Purg.  xi.  94-$)  which,  he  says,  was 
placed  in  the  Cathedral  at  Florence  :— 

*Credidit  nt  Cimabos  pictarae  castra  tenere. 
Sic  tenuitf  vivens;  nunc  tenet  astra  polL' 

C.'s  portrait,  according  to  Vasari,  was  intro- 
duced by  Simone  da  Siena  in  one  of  his  frescoes 
in  the  Spanish  Chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Novella 
at  Florence : — 

'  n  ritratto  di  Cimabue  si  vede  di  mano  di  Simone 
Sanese,  nel  capitolo  di  Santa  Maria  Novella,  fatto 
in  profilo  nella  storia  della  Fede,  in  una  figura  che 
ha  il  viso  magro,  la  barba  piccola,  rossetta  ed 
appuntata,  con  un  cappucdo  secondo  Tuso  di  quei 
tempi,  che  lo  fascia  intomo  intorno  e  sotto  la  gola 
con  bella  nianicra.  Quello  che  gli  6  allato,  6 
I'istesso  Simone  maestro  di  quell*  opera^  che  si 
ritrasse  da  s^  con  due  specchi  per  far  la  testa  in 
profilo,  ribattcndo  Tuno  nelfaltro.* 

CincinnatOy  Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  old  Roman  republic, 
the  Roman  model  of  frugality  and  integrity ; 
he  lived  on  his  farm,  which  he  cultivated  him- 
self. In  B.C  438  he  was  called  from  the  plough 
to  assume  the  dictatorship,  in  order  to  deliver 
the  Roman  army  from  the  Aequians ;  having 
accomplished  this  task,  and  defeated  the  enemy, 
he  returned  to  his  farm,  after  holding  the  dic- 
tatorship only  sixteen  days.  In  439  he  was  a 
second  time  appointed  dictator,  at  the  age  of 
eighty. 

The  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mercury)  mentions  him  in  connexion  with  the 
exploits  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  referring  to  him 
(in  allusion  to  his  surname  Cincinnatus,  i.e. 
'shaggy-haired')  as  Quinsio  che  dal  cirro 
NegUtio  fu  nomcUOy  Par.  vi.  46-7  [Aquila^]  ; 
he  is  mentioned  again  (as  Cincinnato)  by 
Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars),  who, 
speaking  of  the  degenerate  state  of  Florence, 
says  that  in  his  day  such  a  person  as  Lapo 
Salterello  would  have  been  as  great  a  marvel 
in  that  city  as  Cincinnatus  would  be  now.  Par. 
XV.  127-9  [Iiapo  ^] ;  his  laying  down  of  the 
dictatorship  and  voluntary  return  to  the  plough 
are  referred  to,  Conv.  iv.  5i3«>-* ;  and,  with  a 
reference  to  Livy  (iii.  28),  though  D.  was  more 
probably  thinking  of  the  account  of  Orosius 
(ii.  12,  f§  7,  8),  and  to  Cicero  {Fin,  ii.  4),  Mon. 
ii.  57©-89, 

Cincinnatus,  the  dictator,  Mon.  ii.  5"6>  88. 
[Cinoinnato.] 

Cino,  Cino  (i.  e.  Guittoncino)  di  ser  Fran- 
cesco de'  Sinibuldi  of  Pistoja,  commonly  known 
as  Cino  da  Pistoja,  the  fnend  of  D.,  and  one 
of  the  principal  poets  of  the  new  lyric  school 
in  Italy  (which  comprised,  among  others,  Lapo 
Gianni,  Dino  Frescobaldi,  Guido  Orlandi, 
Gianni  Al£9uii,  Guido  CavaJcanti,  and  Dante 
Alighieri),  was  bom  at  Pistoja  in  1270;  he 
was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  was  the  author 
of  several  legal  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  Leciura  in  Codicem^  a  commentary 


on  the  first  nine  books  of  the  Code  of  Justinian  ; 
after  studying  at  Pistoja  (whence  he  was  exiled 
in  1 307)  and  Bologna,  he  received  his  doctorate 
at  Bologna  (13 14),  and  lectured  on  law  succes- 
sively at  Treviso  (13 18),  Siena  (1321),  Florence 
(1324),  Perugia  (1326),  where  he  had  among 
his  pupils  the  famous  Bartolo  da  Sassoferrato^ 
and  Naples  (1330).  Towards  the  dose  of  his 
life  he  returned  to  Pistoja,  which  he  had  re- 
visited at  various  intervals,  and  held  sevoal 
ofiBcial  posts  in  his  native  town,  where  he  died 
at  the  end  of  1336  or  the  beginning  of  1337. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  San  Tacopo 
at  Pistoja,  where  a  monument  by  Cellino  di 
Nese  of  Siena  was  erected  to  him ;  on  it  is  a 
bas-relief  representing  Cino  lecturing  to  nine 
pupils,  among  them  Francesco  Petrarca,  who 
afterwards  composed  a  sonnet  on  his  death. 
In  politics  Cino  belonged  to  the  Bianchi  party, 
with  decided  Ghibelline  leanings,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  he  accompanied  Duke  Louis 
of  Savoy  as  his  assessor  when  the  latter  went 
to  Rome  in  13 10  to  make  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  Henry  VII  of  Luxemburg,  on 
whose  death  he  wrote  a  poem  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  Emperor  as  ^  colui  in  cui  viitute 
Com'  in  suo  proprio  loco  dimorava.'  Among 
Cino's  friends,  besides  D.,  who  in  the  De 
Vulgari  Eloqueniia  usually  speaks  of  him- 
self as  'amicus  Cini'  (V.  E.  i.  lo^o,  I7«;  ii. 
2M,  5*»,  673),  vere  Onesto  da  Bologna,  Cecco 
d'Ascoli,  Bosone  da  Gubbio,  and  his  pupU 
Petrarca. 

Cino  was  one  of  those  who  replied  to  D.'s 
sonnet, '  A  ciascun'  alma  presa,  e  gentil  core ' 
(V.  N.  §  3^7) ;  among  numerous  poems  of  his 
which  have  been  preserved,  several  of  them 
addressed  to  D.,  is  a  canzone  on  the  death  of 
Beatrice,  and  another  on  the  death  of  D.  him- 
self. His  love-poems  are  said  to  have  been 
inspired  by  his  passion  for  Selvaggia,  daughter 
of  Filippo  Vergiolesi  of  Pitecchio,  who  after^ 
wards  married  Focaccia  de'  Cancellieri  of 
Pistoja.  He  himself  married  (in  1300)  Mar- 
gherita  degli  Ughi,  by  whom  he  had  five 
children.  (See  G.  Carducci,  Rime  di  Cino  da 
Pistoja  \  Bartoli,  Lett.  Ital,y  iv.  1-133;  and 
D'Ancona  and  Bacci,  Lett.  Ital.^  i.  306-15.) 

D.  addressed  two  sonnets  to  Cino  (Son. 
xxxiv,  xlvi) ;  and  a  letter  ('  Exulanti  Pistonensi 
Florentinus  exul  immeritus ')  in  which  he  re- 
plies to  C.'s  inquiry  whether  the  soul '  can  pass 
from  passion  to  passion '  (Epist  iv.) ;  Cino  is 
named,  Son.  xxxiv.  2  ;  xlvi.  12  :  Cinus  Pistari' 
ensis,  V.  E.  i.  lo^o,  1337,  i7«^e;  ii.  2^,  5«; 
Cinusy  V.  E.  ii.  2«i ;  Cinus  de  Pistorio^  V.  E. 
ii.  6^0;  he  is  addressed  by  D.  as  carissisme^ 
Epist.  iv.  I ;  /rater  carissifne,  Epist.  iv.  5  ;  his 
poems  are  quoted,  V.  E.  ii.  2^*^  5«,  6^1 ;  D. 
couples  C.  with  himself  as  having  written 
poems  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  V.  E.  1.  io**~^  ; 
and  with  Guido  Cavalcanti,  Lapo  Gianni,  and 
himself,  as  having  rejected  the  Tuscan  dialect, 
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C.  being  mentioned  last  on  account  of  D.'s 
hatred  to  Pistoja,  V,  E,  l  i  3'*^"^^  j  the  excellence 
af  the  vulgar  tongue  exemplified  in  the  lansoni 
of  C,  and  D.,  V.  E.  i.  if^-'^^  ;  C.  the  poet  of 
love,  D.  the  poet  of  rectitude,  V,  E.  ii.  2*2-3  j 
he  and  D.  both  made  use  of  eleven-syllabkd 
verses,  V.  E.  ii.  530-5^  ;  and  both  employed  the 
most  excellent  form  of  cansonty  V.  E.  ii.  6^**"^. 

Cinus  Fistoriensis.    [Clno.] 

Cinyras,  King  of  Cyprus,  son  of  Apollo, 
and  father  of  Adonis  by  his  own  daughter 
Myrrha,  who  deceived  him  by  disguising  her- 
self as  another  woman. 

D,  alludes  to  the  incest  of  C.  (the  story  of 
which  is  told  by  Ovid,  Metam,  x.  29SO,  Inf. 
XXX.  3S-4 1  ;  and  compares  Florence  to  Myrrha, 
Epist.  vii-  7.     [Mirra,.] 

CiolllSi  Ciolo,  said  to  be  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Florentine  exiles  who  submitted  to  the 
degrading  terms  imposed  upon  those  who 
were  desirous  of  returning  to  Florence.  D. 
says  in  his  letter  to  a  Florentine  friend,  in 
which  he  scornfully  rejecis  any  such  terras 
for  himself,  that  it  would  ill  become  a  man 
who  was  familiar  with  philosophy  to  so  iar 
humihate  himself  as  10  submit  to  be  treated 
like  a  prisoner  after  the  manner  of  Ciolo  and 
other  infamous  wretches,  *more  cujusdam 
Cioli  et  aliorum  infamium/  Epist.  ix,  3. 

This  Ciolo  is  not  improbably  the  Ciolo  degli 
Abati,  who,  alone  of  his  house^  was  expressly 
excepted  by  name  (^  Omnesdedomo  de  Abba- 
ti  bus,  except  a  Ciolo*)  from  the  decree  known 
as  the  *  Riforma  di  messer  Baldo  d^Aguglione' 
Issued  in  131 1  (Sep,  2)  against  the  contu* 
macious  exiles,  D.  being  one  of  them.  (See 
Del  Lungo,  DeiV  Est  Ha  di  D*,  p.  137  j  Dino 
Comfa^ni^  iii.  p.  289,  i»,  24.)  Some  suppose 
the  individual  in  question  to  be  a  certain  Lippo 
Lapi  Ciole,  who  among  others  is  said  to  have 
been  allowed  to  return  to  Florence  in  131 6 
on  condition  that  he  should  walk  behind  the 
Canroccio  with  a  fool's  cap  on  his  head.  (See 
Witie,  Dante- Forschun^tn^  i.  498.)  A  certain 
Scr  Ciolo  da  Firenze  is  the  hero  of  one  of 
Sacchetti's  tales  {Noik  li)  in  which  he  plays 
a  part  somewhat  resembling  that  ascribed  to 
Ciacco  in  the  Demmermu.    [Clacco.] 

Clone  de'  Tarlati,   [Quccio  de'  Tarlatl.] 

Ciotto    di    Gerusalemme,      [Qeruaa- 

lemnae.] 

Cipri,  Cyprus,  the  most  easterly  island  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  mentioned  by  Pier  da 
Mcdicina  (in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VHI  of  Hell) 
together  with  Majorca,  one  of  the  most 
westerly,  to  indicate  the  whole  length  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  Inf.  xxviii.  82  ;  it  is  alluded 
to  by  the  EagJe  in  the  lieaven  of  Jupiter  by 
the  mention  of  two  of  its  chief  cities,  Fama- 
gosta  and  Nicosia,  with  reference  to  the  suffer- 
iogs  of  the  island  under  the  misgovemment  of 


Henry  II  of  Lusignan,  Par.  xix.  145-7.    [Ar- 
rigo « :  Table  v.  A.] 

Bcnvenuto,  apropos  of  this  passage,  launches 
out  into  a  peculiarly  fierce  tirade  against  the 
luxury,  effeminacy,  and  wantonness  of  Cyprus 
and  its  king:— 

'  Regnum  Cypri  . . .  rixatur  propter  regcm  suum 
bcstialiter  viventcm,  qui  re^  non  discordat,  nee 
recedit  a  latere  aliarum  bestiarunij  idcst  aliorum 
rcgum  viliosioruiD.  Et  verc  non  discohacret,  ct 
non  dissociatur  a  vivcrc  bcstiali  aliorum,  immo 
vincit  ct  excedit  cum  sua  gente  Cypn  omncs  reges 
et  gcntes  regnorum  thristianitatis  in  superfluitatc 
luxuriae,  gulae,  mollitiei,  et  in  omni  gceere  volup- 
tatum.  Sed  velle  deacribere  genera  epularum, 
siimptuositalem,  varietalem,  et  nimietateni|  fasti- 
diosuOT  csset  narrare,  ct  taaJiosum  scribcrc  et 
pcrnicicjsuin  audi  re,  Idco  viri  sobrie  et  temper- 
ante  r  X'iverttes  dcbeiit  avcrtcrc  oculos  a  videndo, 
ct  aurcs  ab  audicndo  mores  meretricales  lubricos 
ct  foetidos  insulae  iilius,  quam  pcrmittentc  Deo 
nunc  januenses  invaserunt,  expugnavcnint  et  male 
mil  Ictavc  runt.' 

Cipri gna,  Cypriote,  name  applied  by  D, 
to  the  planet  Venus^  Cyprus  having  been 
regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  the  goddess, 
Par.  V  iii.  2  [Venere  ^J  ;  he  explains  how  the 
name  of  Venus,  goddess  of  love,  came  to  be 
given  to  the  planet,  describing  how  the  ancients 
worshipped  not  only  her,  but  also  her  mother 
Dionc,  and  hi^r  son  Cupid,  as  being  endowed 
with  the  power  of  inspiring  love  (inK  I-12) 
[Ciipido :  Dione], 

Circe,  the  enchantress  Circe»  daughter  of 
Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Perse,  who  dwelt  in  the 
island  of  Aeaea,  upon  which  Ulysses  was  cast, 
and  had  the  power  of  transforming  men  into 
beasts;  she  is  mentioned  by  Ulysses  (in 
Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VI H  of  Hell),  who  describes 
how  he  stayed  more  than  a  year  with  her  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gaeta,  before  Aeneas 
had  so  named  it,  Inf.  xxvi.  91-3  [TJUsBe]  :— 

*Tti  qaoque  Ikcinbiu  fiostria,  Aeoetn  nmtiix, 
AeterDajn  morieMi  famsun^  Coieta,  cj«disti ; 
Et  Biinc  servat  hciDO*  acdem  taua,  {Miaqae  noineo 
Hesperia  in  mas^na,  si  qua  cat  ea  gloria^  i&ignat  . .  . 
Pioxtuoa  Circaeafi  imdtmttir  titom  terrac/ 

{Atn,  vii.  1-4,  la) 

Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  11  of  Purgatory) 
compares  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valdamo  to 
the  men  transformed  by  her  into  beasts,  Purg. 
xiv,  40-2  [Arno]  : — 

*Hinc  rxaudin  gemitoa  iraK]iie  leonant,  ^  . . 
Saetijgeriqiie  sues,  atque  in  praesepitHiia  uisi 
Sae^tre^  ac  fomiae  fnajrnoruoi  uCularc  lupijrtim^ 
QuoB  botDiniuti  ex  facie  dea  saeva  potent  ibuj  berbta 
Isdaemt  Circe  in  voltos  ac  teiga  feraracn/ 

{A en,  vii.  15,  17^10.) 

Ciriatto,  one  of  the  ten  demons  in  Bolgia 
5  of  Circle  VI 11  of  Hell  (Malebolge),  deputed 
by  Malacoda  to  escort  D.  and  Virgil,  Inl  xxi. 
122;  xjcii.  55;  he  is  represented  as  being 
tusked  like  a  boar  ('sannutu'),  Inf.  xxi.  12a  j 
and  with  one  of  his  tusks  he  rips  up  the  bar- 
rator  Ciampolo,   Inf.  joui.  %S~7  [AHolmLo: 
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Civitate  Dei,  De 


Ciampolo].      Philalethes  renders  the  name 
*  Schweinsborst.' 

Giro,  Cyrus  the  elder,  founder  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  son  of  Cambyses,  a  Persian 
noble,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages, 
King  of  Media;  he  led  the  Persians  against 
Astyages,  defeated  him  and  took  him  prisoner, 
and  became  King  of  the  Medes,  B.  C  559 ; 
conquered  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  and  took 
Croesus  prisoner,  B.C  546;  conquered  Babylon, 
B.C.  538;  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  battle 
against  the  Massagetae,  a  Scythian  people, 
B.  C.  529. 

D.  includes  him  among  the  examples  of 
defeated  pride  in  Circle  1  of  Purgatory,  Purg. 
xii.  56  [Superbi]  ;  and  refers  to  the  story  (for 
which  his  authority  was  Orosius,  //»/.  ii.  7,  §  6) 
of  the  vengeance  of  Tomyris,  Queen  of  the 
Massagetae,  whose  son  he  had  slain,  how  after 
his  defeat  and  death  she  had  his  head  cut  off 
and  thrown  into  a  vessel  filled  with  human 

gore,  and  mocked  it,  saying,  *  For  blood  thou 
ast  thirsted,  drink  thy  fill '  {w.  55-7) ;  his 
conquest  of  Babylon,  and  dream  of  universal 
emoire,  and  his  subsequent  defeat  and  death 
at  tne  hands  of  Tomyris,  are  referred  to,  Mon. 
ii.  9*3-8  [Oroaio :  Tamirl]. 

Cirra,  Cirrha,  town  in  Phocis,  on  the  Cris- 
saean  Gulf,  about  15  miles  S.W.  of  Delphi, 
often  confused  with  Crissa,  an  inland  town 
a  few  miles  distant,  of  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  port ;  both  towns  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  Delphi,  the  seat  of  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  hence  Cirrha  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  synonym  of  Delphi  (cf.  Statius, 
TA€d.  iii.  106,  455,  474).  The  name  was  also 
applied  to  one  of  the  peaks  of  Parnassus,  to 
that  namely  which  was  sacred  to  Apollo  (the 
other,  Nisa,  being  sacred  to  Bacchus),  as  is 
explained  by  Isidore  of  Seville  in  his  On'- 
gines  :— 

'  Pamasua  mons  est  Thessaliae,  juxta  Boeotiam, 
qui  gemino  vertice  est  erectus  in  caelum.  Hie  in 
duo  finditur  juga,  Cirra  et  Nisa,  unde  et  nuncu- 
patus,  eo  quod  in  singulis  jug^s  colcbantur  Apollo 
et  Liber/    (xiv.  a) 

Hence  Cirrha  was  also  used  as  a  synonym 
of  Parnassus  (cf.  Statius,  Theb,  i.  62,  ii.  63, 
iii.  611).    [Pamaso.] 

D.  mentions  Cirrha  in  connexion  with  Apollo 
in  his  capacity  as  god  of  song,  and  suggests 
that  he  himself  is  but  the  forerunner  of  more 
mighty  poets.  Par.  i.  35-6. 

Most  of  the  old  commentators  are  silent  on 
the  subject  of  Cirrha,  but  both  the  Ottimo 
Comento  and  Benvenuto  hold  that  D.'s  refer- 
ence is  to  one  of  the  peaks  of  Parnassus  : — 

'  II  tempio  d'ApolIo,  dove  si  viene  a  pregare,  &  in 
sul  giogo  di  Pamaso  detto  Cirra ;  e  nell*  altro 
giogo,  detto  Nisii,  h  il  tempio  di  Bacco.*— '  Cirra, 
idest  Apollo,  qui  colitur  in  Cirrha,  altero  jugo 
montis  Pamasi.' 
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Citerea,  Cytherea,  name  of  Venus  (Aem.  i. 
261,  661,  &C.),  who  was  so  called  from  Cytherm 
(now  Cerigo),  an  island  off  the  S.E.  point  of 
Laconia,  near  which  she  is  said  to  have  risen 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

D.  applies  the  name  to  the  planet  VenuSy 
the  time  indicated  being  the  early  morning* 
before  dawn,  Purg.  xxvii.  95.  As  a  matter  « 
fact  in  April,  1300,  the  assumed  date  of  the 
Vision,  Venus  was  not  actually  a  moming*star, 
but  rose  after  the  Sun.    [Venere^.] 

Cittk  di  CasteUo.    Castellana  Civitas. 

Ciuflfagni],  one  of  the  Florentine  ftunilies 
which  received  knighthood  firom  the  Marquis 
Hugh  of  Brandenburg, '  il  gran  Barone,*  Par. 
xvi.  128.    [Qangalandl] 

Ciullo  d'Alcamo],  the  author  (called  by 
some  Cielo  d'Alcamo  or  Cielo  dal  Camo)  of 
the  poem,  the  third  line  of  which  ('  Tragemi 
d*este  focora,  se  t'este  a  boluntate,'  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  reading  of  Cod,  Vat  3793,  the 
only  MS.  in  which  the  poem  has  been  pre- 
served, *  Trami  d*este  focora  se  t'  este  a  bolon- 
tate ')  is  quoted  by  D.  as  an  example  of  tbe 
Sicilian  dialect  as  spoken  by  the  lower  classes, 
V.  E.  i.  12^. 

Alcamo  .is  a  town  in  the  N.W.  of  Sicily, 
about  25  miles  S.W.  of  Palermo,  and  7  S.E. 
of  Castellamare.  Ciullo,  according  to  Nan- 
nucci,  represents  the  Sicilian  Nzullo,  an  abbre- 
viation of  Vincenciullo,  Vincenzullo,  the  dioii- 
nutive  of  Vincenzio.  The  poem,  which  consists 
of  thirty-two  stanzas  of  five  lines  each  (riming 
aaa  bb,  ccc  dii^  &c.),  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
('  contrasto ')  between  a  lover  and  his  mistress, 
and  was  written,  as  is  proved  by  internal 
evidence,  between  1231  and  1250,  so  that  the 
author  ^-as  a  contemporary  of  the  Empeior 
Frederick  II.  (See  D'Anconaand  Comparettiy 
Rime  Aniiche  Volgari^  i.  165-377;  Monad, 
Crest,  JtaL,  106-9 ;  and  Nannucci,  LetL  Ital^  L 
1-15.) 

Civitas  Castellana.  [Castellana  Oivl- 
tas.] 

Civitate  Dei,  De,  St.  Augustine's  work 
(in  twenty-two  books)  On  the  City  of  Gad,  an 
apologetic  treatise  (written  between  413  and 
426)  in  vindication  of  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  Church ;  his  comparison  of  the 
significant  and  insignificant  parts  of  a  narrative 
to  the  share  and  oUier  parts  of  a  plough,  Mon. 
iii.  4*i-»  {Civ,  Dei,  xvi.  2) : — 

'  Non  sane  omnia,  quae  gesta  narrantur,  aliqnid 
etiam  significare  putanda  sunt;  sed  propter  ilia, 
quae  aliquid  significant,  etiam  ea,  quae  nihil 
significant,  adtexuntur.  Solo  enim  vomere  terra 
proscinditur ;  sed  ut  hoc  fieri  possit,  etiam  cetera 
aratri  membra  sunt  necessaria'— a  passage  which 
is  quoted,  in  a  mutilated  form,  by  Boccacdo  in 
his  Comtnio  at  the  close  of  Ltnont  vi. 

Though  D.  only  once  quotes  theZV  Civitate 


Claudianus 


Clemente 


Dti  byname,  he  was  evidently  familiar  with  the 
work*  from  which  he  derived  details^  for  in- 
stance, as  to  Pythagoras,  the  Seven  Sages  of 
Greece,  <lkc*     [ Agoetlno  *-] 

Claudianus]*  Claudian  (Claudius  Claudi- 
anus),  the  last  of  the  Latin  classic  poets  ;  he 
was  bom  at  Alexandria  and  came  to  Italy  in 
A»  D.  395,  where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
SttUcho,  the  famous  general  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  I ;  he  died  cir«v  408.  C,  who  was 
a  pagan,  wrote  a  number  of  poems^  many  of 
which  are  extant,  remarkable  for  the  purity  of 
their  Latin. 

A  quotation  from  his  De  Bello  Gildonko^ 
^ mtnuit  praesentia  famam'  \v.  385)^  occurs  in 
the  so-called  letter  of  D.  to  Guido  da  Polenta, 
in  which  the  passage  is  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Virgil ;  for  this  reason^  among  others,  the 
muthenticity  of  this  letter  is  suspected. 

Some  think  D.  borrowed  from  Claudian *s 
Dt  Raptu  Frostrpinac  (ii*  262 1  his  description 
of  Proserpine,  Purg.  xxviii.  50-1  j  but  his 
authority  nere  was  Ovid  {Me tarn,  v,  385-401), 
and  it  js  doubtful  whether  he  had  any  ac- 
gpaintance  with  Claudian.  (See  Acadenty^ 
Dec.  2,  1393.) 

Clemens*  Pope  Clement  V,  Epist.  v.  10* 
[Oloment^  ^.] 

Clemente  ',  Clement  IV  (Guy  FouJquois), 
a  native  of  Languedoc  ;  created  Cardinal  (by 
Urban  IV,  whom  he  succeeded),  1261;  elected 
Pope  at  Perugia,  Oct.  8, 1 264 ;  died  at  Viterbo, 
Nov,  29,  126S. 

Manfred  (in  Antepurj^atory)  mentions  him 
ill  cotiiiexion  with  the  Bishop  of  Cosenza^  who 
fajr  Ilk  orders  disinterred  Nl/s  body  from  its 
gTiLTe  beneath  the  he;*p  of  stones  at  the  bridge 
of  Denevcnto,  and  had  it  cast  outside  the 
licnits  of  the  kin^^dom  of  Naples,  Purg.  iii. 
124-9  [B^nerento  :  Mimfk^edi].  Some  think 
Ckmcat  iV  ts  included  among  the  Popes 
OMOliooed  by  Nicholas  ill  tin  Bolgia  3  of 
CifckVin  of  Hell).  Inf.xix.  73-4  [Nicoold^]. 

Clemente  ^1»  Clement  V  {Bcftrand  de 
Goth),  a  native  of  Gascony  ;  appointed  Arch* 
bishop  of  Bordeaux  by  Bonifuce  VI IL  1399; 
elected  Pope  (in  his  absence!  at  Perugia, 
June  5,  1305,  in  succession  to  Benedict  XI  ; 
downed  at  Lyons,  Nov.  14  of  the  same  year ; 
died  at  Roquemaure,  near  Avignon,  April  ao^ 
IJI4.  It  was  during  the  PonlificiUe  of  Clc- 
mtxA  V,  who  appesu^  never  to  have  entered 
Italy*  that  the  Papal  See  was  removed  to 
AvJgBcm,  where  it  remained  in  what  Italian 
intefl  call  the  '  Babylonian  Captivity,"  for 
over  icvemy  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  period 
(ijy^JlhcGrcatSchismtook  place,  ClemcntVli 
ragBiDg  as  Pope  at  Avignon,  Urban  VI  at 
Rome  The  Schism  came  to  an  end  with  the 
citciion  of  Alex^inder  V  in  1409^ 

Clement  owed  ht»  election  to  an  intrigue 
burnetii  Philip  the  Fair  and  the  French  party 


among  the  Cardinals.  After  a  long  contest 
between  the  latter,  headed  by  Napoleone  degli 
Orsini  and  the  Cardinal  Niccol6  da  Prato,  and 
the  partisans  and  kindred  of  Boniface  VIII, 
headed  by  Maiteo  degli  Orsini  and  Francesco 
Gaetani,  a  compromise  was  arrived  at.  It 
was  agreed  that  one  party  should  nominate 
three  Ultramontane  (Northern I  prelates,  not 
members  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  that  the 
other  parly  should  within  forty  days  elect  one 
of  these  to  the  Papacy.  The  Gaetani  party 
having  named  three  Archbishops  (among  them 
the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux),  of  whom  they 
felt  sure,  as  they  had  all  been  appointed  by 
Boniface  VIII,  Niccol6  da  Prato  made  up  his 
mind  that  their  choice  should  fail  upon  the 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  He  at  once  entered 
into  secret  communications  with  Philip  the 
Fair,  and  brought  about  an  interview  between 
him  and  the  Archbishop,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  King  told  the  latter  that  he  had  it 
in  his  power  to  make  him  Pope,  but  that  he 
must  first  agree  to  six  conditions.  These 
having  been  named,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  (relating  probably  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Templars),  which  the  King  kept  secret* 
the  Archbishop  ^ve  his  consent  to  them, 
nledging  himself  m  a  solemn  oath  upon  the 
Host,  and  delivering  up  his  brother  and  two 
nephews  as  hostages.  The  result  of  the  inter* 
view  having  been  communicated  to  the  French 
Cardinals,  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  was 
unanimously  chosen  Pope,  the  Gaetani  party 
remaining  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  intrigue 
by  which  the  election  had  been  brought  about. 
*  II  savio  e  prt»v\'cduto  cardinale  da  Pralo  si 
pcosd,  the  mcgtio  si  potea  fornirc  il  loro  tjilendi- 
mento  a  prcndere  messer  Ramondo  del  Gotto 
arcivescovo  di  Bordello,  che  nullo  degit  altri,  con 
tutto  che  fosse  creaturm  del  papa  Banifaxlo,  e  tion 
amico  del  re  di  Fnincia,  per  offese  fatt«  a*  tooi 
ndia  guerra  di  Guascogna  per  meaaer  Cario  dl 
Vakw ;  ma  conoacendolo  ucmo  vago  d'onore  e  di 
stgnoria,  e  ch'  era  Guascocie,  che  naturalmeiite 
»ono  cupidi,  che  di  leggieri  si  potea  pacificarc  cot 
re  dt  Francta;  e  coal  pretono  il  f^artito  segrcta- 
mente,  e  per  tammento  egti  e  la  sua  parte  del 
collegto  .  . .  e  per  fidati  e  buoni  corrieri  ordioati 
per  gli  luro  mcreatanti  (non  sentendone  aulla 
Taltra  parte),  mandarooo  da  Perugia  a  Parigi  in 
undici  dt,  atnmoncndo  e  prcgmndo  il  re  di  Fraoe^ 
per  lo  teoore  dcUe  loro  Icttere,  che  s*  c;gh  vulcs»e 
raequistare  mio  stato  in  lanu  Chicsa^  e  rilnrarc  1 
stioi  amici  Colonnesi,  ehp  1  nimico  si  faceafte  ad 
amico,  ci6  era  mesaer  Kamondo  del  Gotto  ardvc»* 
covo  di  Bordello.  Tuno  de*  ire  cletti  p4(i  conHdentl 
deir  altra  parte,  certmndo  e  trattaodo  eoa  hd  ptill 
li^ghi  per  ae  e  per  gli  amici  auoi,  perocch^  Ea  a«»a 
mano  era  rimessa  la  lexione  dell'  uno  dt  que*  tr« 
eui  a  )ui  piaccaae.  Lo  re  di  Francia  avute  le  dette 
let! ere  e  comfniaaloni,  fu  molto  allegro  e  tolledta 
alia  impress  lo  prima  oiattdatp  lettere  amlehevoli 
per  Biesai  in  Guucgg na  a  mciMr  RastocMlo  del 
Gotto  areiveacovo  di  Bordeltoi  dM  fli  ii  fac<we 
tneontro,  che  gli  volea  partare  .  . .  e  MUla  Inriw 
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la  messa,  e  giurata  in  su  Taltare  credenza,  lo  re 
parlamentd  con  lui,  e  con  belle  parole,  di  ricon- 
ciliarlo  con  messer  Carlo,  e  poi  si  gli  disse  :  Vedi 
arcivescovo,  i'  ho  in  mia  mano  di  poterti  fare  papa 
sMo  voglio,  e  per6  sono  venuto  a  te  :  e  percid,  se 
tu  mi  prometterai  di  farmi  sci  g^razie  ch'  io  ti 
domanderb,  io  ti  far6  questo  onore :  e  acciocch6 
tu  sie  certo  ch'  io  n*  ho  il  podere,— trasse  fuori  e 
mostrogli  le  lettere  e  le  commissioni  dell'  uno 
collegio  de*  cardinali  e  dell*  altro.  II  Guascone 
covidoso  della  dig^iti  papale,  veggendo  cosi  di 
subito  come  nel  re  era  al  tulto  di  poterlo  fare 
papa,  quasi  stupefatto  dell*  allegrezza  gli  si  gittd 
a'  piedi,  e  disse:  Signore  mio,  ora  conosco  che 
m'  ami  piii  che  uomo  che  sia,  e  vuoimi  rendere 
bene  per  male:  tu  hai  a  comandare  e  io  a  ubbidire, 
e  sempre  sard  cosl  disposto.  Lo  re  il  rilevd  suso, 
e  basciollo  in  bocca,  e  poi  gli  disse  :  Le  sei  speziali 
grazie  ch'  io  voglio  da  te  sono  queste.  La  prima, 
che  tu  mi  riconcili  perfettamente  colla  Chiesa,  e 
facci  perdonare  del  misfatto  ch'  io  commisi  della 
presura  di  papa  Bonifazio.  II  secondo,  di  ri- 
comunicare  me  e'  miei  seguaci.  II  terzo  articolo, 
che  mi  concedi  tutte  le  decime  del  reame  per 
cinque  anni  per  aiuto  alle  mie  spese  c*  ho  fatte 
per  la  guerra  di  Fiandra.  II  quarto,  che  tu  mi 
prometti  di  disfare  e  annullare  la  memoria  di  papa 
Bonifazio.  II  quinto,  che  tu  renda  lonore  del 
cardinalato  a  messer  Jacopo  e  a  messer  Piero  della 
Colonna,  e  rimettigli  in  stato,  e  fai  con  loro  insicme 
certi  miei  amici  cardinali.  La  sesta  g^razia  e  pro- 
mcssa  mi  riservo  a  luogo  e  a  tempo,  ch'  6  segreta 
e  grande.  L'arcivescovo  promise  tutto  per  sara- 
mento  in  sul  Corpus  Domini,  e  oltre  a  ci6  gli  die' 
per  istadichi  il  fratello  e  due  suoi  nipoti ;  e  Io  re 
giurb  a  lui  e  promise  di  farlo  eleggere  papa.' 
(Villani,  viiL  80.) 

Having  been  elected  under  these  circum- 
stances, Clement  naturally,  as  Pope,  was  little 
more  than  a  creature  of  the  French  king,  whose 
behests  he  was  forced  to  carry  out  one  after 
the  other.  The  condemnation  of  Boniface  VIII, 
however,  he  managed  to  avoid,  Philip's  atten- 
tion being'diverted  to  a  more  profitable  matter, 
viz.  the  plundering  and  ultimate  suppression  of 
the  Order  of  the  Templars. 

'Per  sua  avarizia  si  mosse  il  re,  e  si  ordm6  e 
fecesi  promettere  segretamente  al  papa,  di  disfare 
Tordine  de*  tempieri,  opponcndo  contro  a  loro 
molti  articoli  di  resia:  ma  piii  si  dice  che  fii  per 
trarre  di  loro  molta  moneta,  e  per  isdegni  presi 
col  maestro  del  tempio  e  colla  magione.  II  papa 
per  levarsi  d'addosso  il  re  di  Francia,  per  la 
richesta  ch'  egli  avea  fatta  del  condannare  papa 
Bonifazio  .  .  .  o  ragione  o  torto  che  fosse,  per 
piacere  al  re  egli  assent!  di  ci6  fare.'  (Villani, 
viii.  9a.) 

When  in  1308,  on  the  assassination  of  the 
Emperor  Albert  of  Austria,  the  Imperial  crown 
became  vacant,  Clement  was  pressed  by  Philip 
to  support  (as  some  suppose,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  secret  sixth  condition  of  his  election)  the 
candidature  of  his  brother,  Clement's  old  enemy, 
Charles  of  Valois.  Ostensibly  the  Pope  com- 
plied, but,  dreading  any  further  extension  of 


the  formidable  power  of  France,  he  secretly 
exerted  all  his  influence  against  Charles,  and 
favoured  the  claims  of  his  rival,  Heniy  of 
Luxemburg,  who  was  elected  as  Henry  VIL 
When  the  new  Emperor  descended  into  Italy 
to  assert  his  imperial  rights  Clement  for  a  time 
loyally  co-operated  with  him ;  but,  yielding  to 
the  menaces  of  the  French  king,  be  gradually 
withdrew  his  support,  leaving  Henry  to  cany 
out  his  task  alone,  unaided,  if  not  actually 
opposed,  by  the  Papal  influence.  Clement 
survived  the  Emperor  he  had  betrayed  less 
than  a  year,  his  death  having  been  hastened^ 
according  to  Villani,  by  his  apprehensions  as 
to  the  fate  in  store  for  him  in  Uie  next  world, 
which  had  been  revealed  to  him  through  witch- 
craft, by  means  of  a  vbion. 

'  Neir  anno  1314  dl  ao  d'Aprile,  morl  papa 
Clemente.  .  .  .  Questi  fu  uomo  molto  cupidlo  di 
moneta,  e  simoniaco,  che  ogni  beneficio  per  danari 
s*avca  in  sua  corte,  e  fu  lussurioso ;  che  palese  si 
dicea,  che  tenea  per  amica  la  contessa  di  Pelagorga 
bellissima  donna,  figliuola  del  conte  di  Fusd.  £ 
lascid  i  nipoti  e  suo  lignaggio  con  grandissimo  e 
innumerabile  tesoro  :  e  dissesi  che,  vivendo  il 
detto  papa,  essendo  morto  uno  suo  nipote  cardinale 
cui  egli  molto  amava,  costrinse  uno  grande  maestro 
di  negromanzia  che  sapesse  che  dell'  anima  del 
nipote  fosse.  II  detto  maestro  fatte  sue  arti,  uno 
cappellano  del  papa  molto  sicuro  fece  portare 
a'  dimonia,  i  quali  il  menarono  alio  'nfemo,  e 
mostrargli  visibilemente  uno  palazzo  iv'  entro  uno 
letto  di  fuoco  ardente,  nel  quale  era  Tanima  del 
detto  suo  nipote  morto,  dicendogli,  che  per  la  sua 
simonia  era  cosi  giudicato.  £  vide  nella  visione 
fare  un  altro  palazzo  alia  'ncontra,  il  quale  gli  fu 
detto  si  facea  per  papa  Clemente ;  e  cos)  rapportd 
il  detto  cappellano  al  papa,  il  quale  mai  poi  non  fu 
allegro,  e  poco  vivette  appresso:  c  morto  liy,  e 
lasciatolo  la  notte  in  una  chiesa  con  grande 
luminara,  s'accese  e  arse  la  cassa,  e  1  corpo  sua 
dalla  cintola  in  giii.'   (ix.  59.) 

D.  assigns  to  Clement,  who  is  not  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  D.  C,  a  place  among  the 
simoniacal  Popes  in  Bolgia  3  of  Circle  VIII  of 
Hell  (Malebolge),  Inf.  xix.  82-7  [Simonlaoil ; 
Nicholas  III,  who  is  already  in  Hell,  foretells 
his  coming  there  next  after  Boni&ce  VIII  (the 
intervening  Pope,  Benedict  XI,  having  by  his 
uprightness  escaped  condemnation),  spes^dng 
of  him  as '  a  lawless  pastor  from  the  Westward^ 
(i.e.  from  Gascony)  'of  fouler  works'  than 
Boniface  (tn;,  82-4) ;  and  alludes  to  his  deal- 
ings with  Philip  the  Fair  in  the  matter  of  his 
election  to  the  Papacy,  comparing  him  to 
Jason, '  who  laboured  underhand  to  be  high- 
priest  '  {Afacc,  iv.  7)  by  bribing  King  Antiochus 
(w.  85-7)  [Antioco :  Jasone  ^ :  Niooold  >]  ; 
his  dealing  with  Philip  are  alluded  to  again 
(by  Hugh  Capet  in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory) 
with  especial  reference  to  the  destruction  oif 
the  Templars,  Purg.  xx.  91-3  [Templari] ; 
and  also  in  the  mystical  Procession  in  the 
Terrestrial    Paradise,  in  which  the  Church, 
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ispeciA]  felerence  to  Boni£ace  VI 1 1  and 
lement  V,  is  Bgured  as  a  whore  ('puttana 
sciolta^*  'fuIa'X  which  dallies  with  a  giant 
(Philip  IV),  Purg.  xxxii.  148-56;  the  removal 
of  the  Papal  Sec  to  Avignon  being  alluded  to, 
vf .  1 57^  [Pilippo  ^  ;  Prooeaafone] ;  Caccia- 
ffuida  un  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  refers  to  his 
betray^aJ  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII,  and  in 
allusion  to  his  nationality  speaks  of  htm  as 
il  Guasco,  Par.  xvii,  83  [Arrigo'^]  ;  St.  Peter 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Fixed  Stars),  in  reference  to 
the  simony  and  extortions  of  him  and  John  XX 1 1 
(a  native  of  Cahors),  says  *  Del  san^e  nostro 
Caorsini  e  Guaschi  S'apparccchian  di  here/ 
Par*  xxvii.  58-9  [Caorsino :  Ouaaco] ;  Bnallv, 
Beatrice  (in  the  Empyrean)  dco ounces  C-  s 
treachery  to  Henry  VII  i these  being  her  last 
words  in  the  poem),  foretcUing  that  his  death 
(April  20,  1514)  shall  follow  hard  upon  th.1i  of 
ihc  Emperor  (Aug,  34,  J3t3^  and  that  for  his 
simony  he  shall  be  thrust  into  Hell,  making 
Boniface  VIII  go  lower  down»  Par.  xxx.  142-8 
(Bonifkaio']. 

D.  mentions  Clement  in  his  letter  to  the 
Princes  of  Italy,  in  connexion  with  his  support 
of  Henry  VU  in  Italy,  Epist.  v.  to;  and  refers, 
in  hit  Jeiter  to  the  Italian  Cardinals,  to  his 
deaith,  and  his  removal  of  the  Papal  See  10 
Avignon,  Epist,  viii,  to,  11. 

Some  thmk  D/s  apostrophe,  Par.  xviit, 
150-6,  is  addressed  to  Clement  V,  but  the  Utter 
was  already  dead  when  this  passage  was  written; 
the  Pope  in  quest  ion  is  J  ohn  X  X 11 .  [OioTiuml 
XXII.] 


J  Clemence,  cither  the  widow  or 
.  daughter  of  Charles  M artel  of  Hungary, 
apOftCrophixed  by  D.  as  heiia  Citmcnia,  Par, 
CL.  I  [CSarlo  -^j.  There  is  considerable  doubt 
as  to  which  Clcmcnce  D,  is  here  address- 
ifig^  Charles'  widow,  Clemence  of  Hapsburg, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf  I,  died  in 
1101,  the  year  after  the  assumed  date  of  the 
Vision,  but  long  before  the  Paradise  was 
written*  Charles*  daughter  Clemence,  who 
married  Lnuis  X  of  France,  and  was  still  living 
in  1 318,  at  the  assumed  date  of  the  Vision  can 
"  ivc  been  only  seven  or  eight  years  old.  The 
f  maiofity  of  commentators  take  the  refer* 
to  t>e  to  the  latter,  «ince  it  is  difficult  to 
IDdcnlaiid  how  D.,  in  his  own  person,  could 
aildica%  as  still  living,  Charles*  widow,  who 
IfeAd  been  dead  some  twenty  years  at  the 
at  which  he  was  writing.  <^>n  the  other 
I,  D.  refers  to  Chariea  M artel  in  his  apo- 
ta  Clemence  as  •Carlo  luo*  (v,  i\ 
which  is  an  unusual  and  unnatural  way  of 
speaking  to  a  daughter  of  her  father;  not  a 
|iev  otf  the  commentators,  therefore,  decide  in 
liiroiir  of  the  elder  t:iemencc,  including  Tictro 
di  DtttlO  jwhot  however,  speaks  of  her  as 
'iia  Rfia Alberti  de  Austria*),  and  Benveauto 
('diriifiaii  Mraonttn  ad  Ckmeniiam  uxortm 


Caroli,  AUtor  dicit . . « Cm^h  iu0^  vir  tous  puloer 
dilectus*). 

Cleobulo,  Cleobulus,  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes 
(circ.  B.c  580);  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of 
Greece,  Conv.  iii.  ij**'.     [Biante.] 

Cleopa],the  disciple  Cleophas,  one  of  the  two 
to  whom  Christ  appeared  on  the  road  to  Em- 

maus  after  His  resurrection  {LuktTxw*  1 3-55); 
alluded  to,  Purg,  xxi.  8. 

Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  daughter  of 
Ptotemy  Aulctes,  celebrated  for  her  beauty. 
At  the  death  of  her  father  |B,c  5t )  she  became 
joint  sovereign  with  her  brother  Ptolemy,  but 
wag  expelled  from  the  throne  by  the  gfuardians 
of  the  latter.  She  was  replaced  upon  the 
throne  by  Julius  Caesar,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son,  Caesarion«  After  Caesar's  death  she 
became  the  mistress  of  Mark  Antony,  and  was 
present  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Actium, 
where  he  was  defeated  by  OcUvianus.  She  then 
fled  to  Alexandria,  and,  Antony  haying  stabbed 
himself,  tried  to  gain  the  love  of  Augustus; 
but  failing  in  this*  and  seeing  that  he  was 
determined  to  carry  her  captive  to  Rome,  she 
put  an  end  to  her  life  with  the  poison  of  an 
asp  («,c  30).  The  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies 
thus  came  to  an  end  in  Egypt,  which  now 
became  a  Roman  province. 

D.  pbces  C.  among  the  Lustful,  together 
with  Dido,  in  Circle  II  of  Hell,  speaking  of 
her  as  tltiffiiitra  iussuritfsa^  \nt  v.  63  [liUaau- 
rioalj;  the  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Mercury)  mentions  her  in  connexion  with 
the  vnctorics  of  the  Roman  Eagte,  and  refers 
to  her  flight  from  Actium  and  to  her  death. 
Par,  vi.  76-8[AqulU»l. 

Cleopatras.    [Cleopatra.] 

Cleto,  Cletus  (or  Anacletus),  Bishop  ef 
Rome  from  76  (or  78)  to  88  (or  90),  succeiior 
of  Linus,  who  is  held  to  have  been  the  im- 
med iate  successor  of  St,  Peter  [I»lno  * ).  C,  who 
was  martyred  under  Uomiiian,  is  mentioned 
by  St.  Peter  (in  the  Heaven  of  Fixed  Starts* 
together  with  Linus,  in  connexion  with  their 
martyrdom  and  his  own,  Par*  xxvii.  41. 

ClJmen^,  Clymend.  mother  of  Phaethon  by 
Phoebus;  D.  comoares  htm^lf,  in  his  un- 
certainty as  to  whftt  Cacciaguida  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Mars)  was  going  to  prophesy  about 
his  fate,  to  Pha<fthon,  when  he  went  to  his 
mother  Clymen^  to  learn  if  he  were  really  the 
son  of  Phoebus,  Par.  xvii.  1-6, 

Pha€tbofi*i  comrade,  Epophus,  having  in* 
sinuated  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  F^hoebua^ 
C.  swears  to  him  by  Phoebus  himself  that  be  it 
truly  the  son  of  the  god,  and  urges  him  to  go 
and  ask  Phocbut  in  ^rsoo.  The  retult  ia  tliat 
Phaethon  induces  his  btber  to  let  him  drive 
hit  chArtot,  an  enterprise  that  proves  fatal  Ui 
him  [FetooteJ.   U.  got  the  story  from  Ovid  :-* 
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*  Pbit  huk  (E^iapbo)  animis  aeqaalia  et  annis 
Sole  satns  PhaCthon,  qaem  quondam  magna  loqaentemf 
Nee  sibi  cedentem,  Phoeboqae  parente  siq>erbam, 
Noo  tnlit  Inachides :  Matrkiaej  ait,  omnia  demens 
Credis;  et  es  tomidos  genitoris  imagine  fala.— 
Brabntt  PhaSthon,  inunque  padore  rrpressit ; 
Et  tolit  ad  Clyroenen  Bpaphi  convida  matrem: 
Qaoqae  magis  doleaa,  genitriz,  ait,  ille  ^o  liber, 
iTle  teroz  tacui;  padet  naec  opprobria  noois 
Et  did  potatsse,  et  non  potoisse  repelli. 
At  ta  St  modo  som  caelesti  stirpe  creatos, 
Ede  notam  tanti  generis ;  meqae  assere  caelo. — 
Dixit,  et  implicoit  matemo  bradiia  collo/ 

(Ueiattt,  I  750  ff.) 

Cli6,  Clio,  the  muse  of  History ;  mentioned 
by  Virgil,  addressing  Statius  (in  Purgatory),  in 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  invoked 
her  at  the  beginning  of  the  Thebaid  (i.  41 ; 
cf.  X.  630),  thus  proving  that  he  was  a  pagan, 
Purg.  xxii.  58. 

Cloelia,  Roman  maiden,  one  of  the  hostages 

given  to  Porsena,  King  of  Clusium,  who  made 
er  escape  and  swam  across  the  Tiber  to 
Rome,  but  was  sent  back  by  the  Romans. 
Porsena  was  so  struck  with  her  exploit  that  he 
set  her  at  liberty,  together  with  some  of  the 
other  hostages. 

D.  refers  to  the  incident  of  her  escape,  his 
account  being  borrowed  from  that  of  Orosius, 
whose  description  (ii,  5,  §3)  of  Cloelia's  *admi- 
rabilis  transmeati  iluminis  audacia'  he  echoes, 
Mon.  il  4«-"o. 

ClotOy  Clotho,  the  spinning  fate,  the  youngest 
of  the  three  fates,  who  at  the  birth  of  every 
mortal  was  supposed  to  wind  on  the  distaff  of 
Lachesis,  the  sdlotting  fate,  a  certain  amount  of 
yam,  the  duration  of  the  individual's  life  being 
determined  by  the  length  of  time  it  took  to 
spin.     [Atropds.] 

Clotho  and  Lachesis  are  mentioned  by  Virgil, 
who  explains  to  Statius  (in  Purgatory)  that 
D.'s  life  has  not  yet  run  its  course,  Purg.  xxi. 
25-7.    [Iiache^.] 

Clugn),  Cluny,  town  in  France,  about  10 
miles  N.W.  of  Macon,  the  site  of  a  famous 
Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in  910;  it  had 
2,000  monastic  communities  directly  under  its 
sway  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  England,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  the  inmates  of  which 
formed  the  congregation  of  Cluniac  monks. 

A  few  modem  edd.  (e.g.  Witte  and  Phil- 
alethes)  read  Ciugnl,  instead  of  Cologna  (the 
reading  of  most  of  the  old  edd.).  Inf.  xxiii.  63. 
[Ck>logiia.] 

Cocito,  Cocytus,  'named  of  lamentation 
loud  Heard  on  the  rueful  stream,'  river  of  Hell, 
whose  waters  are  frozen  and  form  a  vast  sheet 
of  ice  in  the  nethermost  pit,  in  which,  im- 
mersed to  various  depths,  and  in  various 
postures,  are  placed  the  four  classes  of  Traitors, 
In£  xiv.  119;  xxxi.  123;  xxxiii.  156;  xxxiv.  52; 
stagno,  Inf.  xiv.  119  (cf.  Aen,  vi.  323);  iago^ 
Ini:  xxxii.  23  ;  /ei^^Vitr/Vi,  InLxxxii.  35  ;  xxxiv. 
29  ;  lagelcUina^  Inf.  xxxii.  60;  igelatigucuszi^  ik 
72 ;  /i dove i peccatari stanno Jreschi^ v.iiy;  /a 


ge/a/a,  Inf.  xxxiiL  91 ;  lafredda  crosia,  v,  109 ; 
U  gelaU  croste^  Inf.  xxxiv.  75.    [TraditoirL] 

Like  Acheron,  Styx,  and  Phlegethon,  C. 
owes  its  origin  to  the  tears  of  the  '  gran  vq^iio 
di  Creta'  (Inf.  xiv.  1 12-19)  [Creta]  ;  these^ 
unite  in  a  stream  which  under  various  names 
flows  down  to  the  bottom  of  Hell,  where  it 
forms  Cocytus,  the  waters  of  which  are  col- 
lected into  a  lake,  and  frozen  by  the  wind 
generated  by  the  wings  of  Lucifer  (In£  xxxiv. 
46-52)  [Fiumi  Infbmali :  Iiuoilbro]. 

Coelo,  He.    [Cse/o,  He.] 

Colchi,  Colchians,  inhabitants  of  Colchis; 
mentioned  by  Virgil,  in  connexion  with  the 
expedition  of  Jason  and  the  Aigonauts  in 
search  of  the  golden  fleece,  Inf.  xviii.  87. 
[Coloo:  JaBone^.] 

CoIchuSy  Colchian;  velUra  colcka^  'the 
golden  fleece,'  Eel.  ii.  i.    [Ck>loo.] 

Colco,  Colchis,  country  of  Asia,  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Caucasus,  on  the  E.  by  Asian  Iberia ;  famous 
as  the  land  to  which  Jason  and  the  Argonauts 
sailed  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece. 

D.  mentions  it  in  connexion  with  the  Argo- 
nauts, whom  he  speaks  of  as  Quei  glariosi  eke 
pcissaro  a  Coico^  Par.  ii.  16 ;  he  here  warns  his 
readers  that  their  wonder  at  the  contents  of 
the  Paradiso  will  surpass  that  of  the  Argonauts 
'when  they  saw  Jason  tumed  ploughman' 
(w.  17-18)  [Argonaut!].  There  is  probably 
a  reminiscence  of  Ovid  (Mettun,  vii.  120) : — 

'Mirantar  Colchi;  Muirae  cUmoribas  implmr, 
Adjiduntqae  aminos;^ 

but  D.  has  transferred  the  '  wonder '  from  the 
Colchians  to  the  companions  of  Jason 
[  Jasone  i]. 

Colle,  town  in  Tuscany,  in  the  Valdelsa» 
situated  on  a  hill  about  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Siena,  and  14  E.  of  Volterra.  It  was  the  scene 
of  a  battle  (June,  1269)  in  which  the  Sienese 
Ghibellines,  with  a  mixed  force  of  Germans 
and  Spaniards,  under  Provenzano  Salvani 
(who  was  slain)  and  Count  Guido  Novello, 
were  defeated  by  the  Florentine  Guelfs  with  the 
help  of  some  of  the  French  troops  of  Charles 
of  Anjou.  CoUe  is  mentioned  oy  SapU  (in 
Circle  II  of  Purgatory)  in  connexion  with  this 
engagement,  Purg.  xiii.  115.  [Sapla:  Plro- 
▼ensano  SalvanL] 

By  this  victory  the  Florentines  avenged  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  Montaperti  nine  years 
before: — 

'  Gli  anni  di  Cristo  1269  nel  mese  di  Giugno.  i 
Sanesi,  ond'era  govematore  messere  Provenzano 
Salvani  di  Siena,  col  conte  Guido  Novello^  colle 
masnade  de'  Tedesclii  e  di  Spagnuoli,  e  con  gli 
usciti  ghibellini  di  Firenze  e  dell'  altre  terre  di 
Toscana,  e  colla  forza  de'  Pisani,  i  quali  enmo  in 
quantita  di  millequattrocento  cavalieri  e  da  ottomila 
pedoni,  si  vennono  ad  oste  al  castello  di  CoUe  di 
Valdelsa,  il  quale  era  alia  guardia  de*  FiorentinL 
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£  po«tisi  «  eampo  alU  badk  a  Spugnole,  e 
venutm  in  Firenzc  U  novellA  il  vencrdi  sera,  il 
labato  RiAttma  messer  GiAmbertAtdo  vicario  del  re 
Carlo  per  la  tagtia  di  Toscana  ai  part)  di  Firenzc 

I  CoUe  sue  masnade,  U  quale  allora  avea  in  Firenzc 
t6l^  da  quattrocento  cavalicri  franceschi ;  e  sonaada 
la  campaua,  i  Guelfi  di  Fircnze  segue ndolo  a  ca- 
vailo  e  a  piede,  giunaono  in  Colic  la  cavallcria 
la  doRicnica  &era,  e  trovarBt  intorno  di  ottaccnio 
cavalieri,  o  mcno,  con  poco  popolo,  perocch^  co4i 
cofDC  i  cavalieri.  tion  pK)terono  giugncre  a 
Sentcndo  i  Sancsi  la  venuta  della 
em^leria  di  Firenzc.  si  levarono  da  campo  dalla 
detta  badia  per  rccarsi  in  piii  salvo  luogo.  Messcr 
Giambcrtaldo  veggendogli  mutare  il  campo,  sanza 
•ttcndere  piii  gente,  pass6  colla  cavallcria  il  pontc, 
c  tchicrata  sua  gcnte  colla  cavallcria  di  Firenzc,  e 
quello  popolo  chc  v'cni  giunto,  c'  Colli^ani  (ma 
per  la  subita  venuta  de*  Fiorentini  nuUo  ordine 
•vcano  di  capitani  d'oate,  n6  d'insegna  del  comune) 
•  •  *  taie  aweniuroaamente,  come  piacque  a  Dio, 
rypfMWO  e  aconflssono  i  Sanesi  e  loro  amtati.  .  ,  , 
II  conte  Guido  Novello  si  fuggit  c  messerc  Pro- 
Yeniano  Salvani  aignorc  c  guidatore  deir  oste  de' 
Sancai  fu  preao,  e  tagliatogti  il  capo,  c  per  lutto  il 
campo  portato  litto  in  su  una  lancta.  ...  In  questa 

I  iMttaslia  i  guelfi  di  Ftrenze  fecero  grande  uccisionc 
aid  per  vendetta  dt  loro  parenti  e  amici  chc 

I  viflnsono  alia  sconfitta  a  Montaperti ;  quasi  nuUo 
o  pochi  ne  menarono  a  pregioni,  ma  gli  misono 

'  m  morte  e  alle  spade ;  onde  la  citt4  di  Siena,  a 
comparazioiie  del  suo  popolo,  ricevette  maggiore 
danno  de'  suoi  cittadini  in  qucsta  sconfltta,  chc  non 
fece  Fwcnzc  a  que  11a  di  MonUpcrti/  (  Villani,  viL  3 1 .) 

C^lUna  Porta*  the  Colline  gate,  the  most 
N*  of  the  gates  of  ancient  Rome,  dose  to  the 
'  Quirinal  smd  Viminal  hills  ;  Lucan's  mention 
at  it  {Phars,  \u  135),  in  connexion  with  the 
banle  between  the  Samnites  and  the  Romans 
oodcT  Sulla  (B.C.  821,  quoted,   Mon.  li.  11*^. 

Cdogna,  Cologne  on  the  Rhine  ;  men- 
'  ISGiied  bv  D.  in  his  description  of  the  Hypo- 
l  cnDiSv  who,  he  s^ys,  had  *  cowls  with  hiKxls 
I  in  front  of  their  eyes  shaped  like  those 
worn  by  the  monks  of  Cologne/  Inf,  xxiii*  61-3. 
ippoerltt] 

According   to    the    old  commentators  the 

boods  worn  by  the  Cologne  monks  were  pecu- 

liafiy  aasminly^and  were  so  fashioned  by  order 

[fif  um  ri3f^  as  a  punishment  for   their  pre- 

^ —-—*—   m   having   petitioned  for   leave   to 

mt  tctrict    oowls    and    other  decorations. 

iiASiyi:— 

*  fc  da  sapere  die  elli  t  uno  ordine  di  monaci  li 

•li  haooo  lo  capo  in  Cologna,  che  t  in  Alcmagna 

1  t  aollo  ricchiaaima  c  nobiiisaima  badia  quella  ; 

fl  ^Mle  abbate  gill  pi^    tempo  sentendosi   c»scr 

r  di  Imjito  ordine  cd  averc,  crcac*  per  arro* 

I  ill  Caata  audacla  che  clli  and6  ricchissima- 

I  a  certe  di  mesaer  to  papa,  e  a  lui  doinand6, 

Ml  noicvile  lo  tuo  esserCf  che  ti  piai  c»sc  di 

■ftTBla  ed  eiiandio  fare  scrivcre  m  canone, 

MSle  del  delto  hioco  potesac  avcrc  la  cappa 

wkn/>  e  'I  cappiiecio ;  mneora^  chc  le  manu- 


brette  delle  sue  cintnre  fosaeno  d'argeoto  sovrm 
dorate.  Udito  lo  papa  cosl  inonesta  domanda, 
procedette  verso  lui  che  clli  c  ti  suoi  fraii  non 
potesseno  averc  cappe  sc  non  ncre  c  di  panno  non 
follato,  c  avesseno  quelle  cappe  dinanzi  e  di  drtcCo 
tanto  lunghe,  ch*  elli  mcnasscno  coda  per  derisione 
di  loro;  nncora  chc  li  cappucci  dcllc  predctte  cappe 
fosseno  si  grand i  ch'  elle  tcncsscno  una  misura  di 
formento,  che  t  tanto  quanto  t  uno  staro ;  e  per 
queir  arroganzia  del  detto  abbate,  che  volea  alle 
sue  cinture  gxiarnimcnto  d*argento  c  d*oro»  che 
non  potcsse^vere  n^  elli  nt  li  suot  frati,  overo 
monad,  altro  guaruimcnto  ad  esse  se  non  di  legno. 
£  a  quel  tempo  in  qua  hanno  quclli  monaci  e  'I 
suo  abbate  tenuto  e  usaio  tale  abito/ 

Zamboni  (in  Git  EMtdint^  DohU  t  gfi 
Schiavi)  identifies  the  Cologna  mentioned 
here,  not  with  the  Orman  town^  but  with 
a  village  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Verona,  which  he  says  was  in  D.*s  time  the 
centre  of  a  woollen  industry  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  monks*  cowts;  while  Philalethes  and 
Witte,  reading  C/i/^J  i  for  which  there  appears 
to  be  very  slight  authority)  instead  of  Cologna^ 
take  the  reference  to  be  to  the  famous  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Cluny  in  France.     iClugnL] 

Cologna,  Alberto  di,  Albert  of  Cologne, 
i.c,  Albcrtus  Magnus,  Par,  x.  98.   [Alberto^.] 

Colonia.     [Cologna.] 

Colonna,  Egidlo.    [Biridta^J 

Colonna,  Jacopo],  one  of  the  Coloniui 
cardinals  deprived  by  Boniface  VIIl  ;  alluded 
to  as  the  colleague  cd*  Napoleonc  Orsini,  *col- 
lega  Ursi/  Epist.  viiL  la  [Coloaneal :  Or- 
■inl.  K&poleone.] 

Colonna*  Fietro],  one  of  the  Colonna 
cardin;ils  deprived  by  Boniface  VI 11  ;  alluded 
to  as  the  colleague  01  Napoleonc  Orsini,  *col* 
lega  Ursi/  Epist.  viii.  la  [Colonnosl:  Or- 
■lni«  Napoloone.] 

Colonna,  Sdaira],  one  of  the  leaders  m 
the  attack  upon  Boniface  VI 11  at  Anagni;  he 
and  William  of  Nogaret  arc  alluded  to  by 
Hugh  Capet  {in  Circle  V  of  Pur:gatory)  as 
*  vivi  ladroni/  Purg,  xx.  90.  ( AUgnA  :  Boni- 
fksto  ^  :  Colonnesj ;  GtigUalmo  dl  If o- 
gmret.J 

Colonne,  Guldo  delle,  a  jud^e  of  Messaiia 
in  Sicily»  who  belonged  to  the  SicUian  school 
of  poetry  which  flourished  under  the  Emperor 
Frederick  U  and  his  son  Manfred  Besidit 
poems  (juido  also  wrote  a  romance  of  Troy  ui 
Latin  prose,  the  Historia  Trojana^  which  was 
widely  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  it  was 
avowedlv  compiled  from  the  apocryphal  his- 
tories /V  Excidio  Tr^jni  and  Dt  Btih 
Trtjomo  of  Dares  and  [>tctysp  but  is  in  reality 
a  more  or  less  close  translation  of  the  O,  F. 
Rmnan  dt  TtHi  (written  circ.  J 160^  of  Bcnoit 
de  Sainte*Mofe.  This  history  f which  is  said 
to  have  hern  underuken  at  the  instance  of 
Matteo  della  Porta,  Archbishop  of  Palermo, 
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1 263- 1 272)  is  in  twenty-eight  books,  of  which 
the  first  was  HTitten  about  1270,  and  all  the 
others  in  Sep.-Nov.  1287 ;  the  interruption  in 
the  work  was  caused  by  Guido's  having  ac- 
companied Edward  I  to  England,  when  the 
latter  was  on  his  way  home  from  the  Crusade 
after  the  death  of  Henry  III.  In  1276  (or 
perhaps  earlier)  Guido  was  made  Judge  of 
Messina,  whence  he  is  commonly  known  as 
Guido  delle  Colonne,  Giudice  di  Messina. 
According  to  an  English  chronicler  he  was 
still  alive  during  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  IV 
( 1 288-1 292).  Guido  was  well  known  in  Eng- 
land ;  he  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  the 
Hous  of  Fofrtt  as  *  Guido  de  Columpnis  *  (iii. 
379),  while  his  Historia  Trojana  was  trans- 
lated into  Middle  English  under  the  name  of 
the  *Geste  Hystoriale'  of  the  Destruction 
of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.  1869-74).  A  small  number 
of  Guido*s  poems  has  been  preserved,  including 
two  (printed  by  Nannucci,  Lett  Ital,,  i.  73-81, 
and  by  Monaci,  Crest.  Ital^^  218-23)  which 
are  quoted  by  D. 

The  origin  of  Guide's  surname  delle  Colonne  is 
uncertain.  Gorra  thinks  that  it  was  derived  from 
the  old  name  (*  Columnae  Herculis  *)  of  Terranova 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  to  which  Guido  himself 
refers  in  his  Historia  (Bk.  xiii).  Mpnaci,  on  the 
other  hand,  holds  that  Guido  was  not  a  Sicilian  at 
all,  but  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Roman 
Colonna  family,  the  title  *  Judex  Messanae/  by 
which  he  is  referred  to  in  Sicilian  documents, 
being  of  itself  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  not 
a  native  of  Messina,  it  being  the  recog^iized  custom 
at  that  time  to  appoint  judges  from  outside. 
(This,  however,  is  contested  by  Torraca,  Giom, 
Dant.,  V.  145-74.)  Gaspary  doubts  the  identity  of 
the  poet  with  the  author  of  the  Historia  Trojana^ 
and  suggests  that  the  latter  was  the  son  of  Guido 
delle  Colonne  the  poet.  (See  D'Ancona  and  Bacci, 
Lett.  Ital.j  i.  39-40.) 

D.  (who  makes  no  reference  to  the  Historia 
Trojana)  quotes,  but  without  mentioning  the 
author's  name,  the  first  lines  of  two  of  Guidons 
cansoni  (*  Ancor  che  Taigua  per  lo  foco  lassi,' 
and  '  Amor  che  lungamente  m'  hai  menato ') 
as  examples  of  the  lofty  style  of  Sicilian  poetry, 
V.  E.  i.  12^2, 14.  the  latter  line  is  quoted  again 
as  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the  eleven- syllabled 
line,  the  authors  name  being  given  2isjwiex 
de  Columnis  de  Messina^  V.  E.  ii.  5*^"*. 

Some  think  that  Guido  delle  Colonne  is  one 
of  the  Guidi  referred  to  by  Oderisi  (in  Circle  I 
of  Purgatory),  Purg.  xi.  97-8.    [Guido  *.] 

Colonne  di  Ercole],  the  'Columns  of 
Hercules,'  i.e.  Mt.  Abyla  in  N.  Africa  and  Mt. 
Caipe  (Gibraltar)  in  Spain,  so  called  from  the 
tradition  that  they  were  originally  one  moun- 
tain, which  was  torn  asunder  by  Hercules ; 
they  were  supposed  to  mark  the  W.  limit  of 
the  habitable  world.     Brunetto  Latino  says : — 

'  £n  Espaigne  ...  est  la  fins  de  la  tcrre,  selonc 
ce  que  les  anciennes  gens  proverent,  et  meisme- 


ment  le  tesmoigne  la  terre  de  Calpe  et  Albina,  ou 
Hercules  ficha  les  colonnes  quant  il  vainqui  toute  la 
terre,  au  leu  ou  la  nostre  mer  ist  de  la  mer  Ocemne, 
et  s'en  va  parmi  les  .it.  mons  ou  sont  les  .iL  isles 
Gades  et  les  colonnes  Hercules.'    (7>i»or,  i.  134.) 

And  in  the  Tesoretto  : — 

'Appresso  questo  mare 

Vidt  diritto  stare 
Gran  colonne,  le  qaali 

Vi  mise  per  aegnali 
Ercales  il  potente. 

Per  mostrare  alia  gente, 
Che  loco  sia  finata 

La  terra,  e  tcnninata.*    (xL  119-96L) 

Ulysses  (in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell) 
refers  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  in  connexion 
with  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  which  he  describes 
as  '  quella  foce  stretta  Ov*  Ercole  segn6  li  suoi 
rig^ardi,*  Inf.  xxvi.  107-8 ;  they  are  spoken  of 
as  the  W.  limit  of  the  habitable  world,  *  ter- 
mini occidentales  ab  Hercule  positi,'  A.  T. 
§  19^1-2.    [Abile  :  Oalpe :  Setta.] 

Colonnesi],  the  Colonna  family  of  Roine  ; 
their  war  with  Boniface  VIII,  who  proclaimed 
a  crusade  against  them,  is  alluded  to  by  Giudo 
da  Montefeltro  (in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VIII  of 
Hell),  Inf.  xxvii.  85-7,  96-1 11  [Iiaterano : 
PenoBtrino] ;  the  Colonna  cardinals,  Jacopo 
and  Pietro,  are  referred  to  by  D.  in  his  letter 
to  the  Italian  cardinals  as  the  colleagues  of 
Napoleone  Orsini, '  collegae  Ursi,*  Epist.  vtiL 
10  [Orsini,  Nai>oleone]. 

The  feud  between  the  Colonnesi  and  Boni- 
face, which  existed  throughout  his  reign,  came 
to  a  head  in  1297,  in  which  year  it  appears  that 
Sciarra  Colonna  robbed  part  of  the  Papal 
treasure.  The  Pope  in  consequence  deprived 
his  two  uncles,  Jacopo  and  Pietro,  of  their 
rank  as  Cardinals,  excommunicated  them  and 
the  rest  of  their  house,  and  razed  to  the  ground 
their  palaces  in  Rome.  The  Colonnesi  there- 
upon left  Rome  and  openly  defied  Boni&ce 
from  their  strongholds  of  Palestrina  and  NepL 
The  latter  was  captured,  but  Palestrina  held 
out,  and  was  only  surrendered  on  promise  of 
a  complete  amnesty.  No  sooner,  however,  did 
the  Pope  get  the  fortress  into  his  hands  than 
he  had  it  completely  destroyed;  and  the 
Colonnesi,  who  had  received  absolution  on 
their  submission,  furious  at  this  piece  of 
treachery,  again  defied  the  Pope,  and  were 
again  excommunicated.  During  the  remainder 
of  Boniface*s  reign  they  remained  in  exile. 
They  had  their  revenge  when  Sciarra  Colonna, 
as  agent  of  Philip  the  Fair,  captured  Boni£ice 
at  Anagni.  The  Colonna  cardinals  were 
eventually  reinstated  in  their  dignities  by 
Clement  V  at  the  bidding  of  Philip  the  Fair. 
[Alagna:  Clemente^.] 

Villani's  account  of  the  struggle  between 
Boniface  and  the  Colonnesi  closely  resembles 
that  of  D.  in  several  details : — 

'  Negli  anni  di  Cristo  1997,  a  dl  13  del  mese  di 
Maggio,  tcnendosi  papa  Bonifazio  molto  grmvato 
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da'signcid  Colon nesi  dt  Roma,  pereh^  in  piii  cose 
faveano  cont«staio  per  Lsdegno  di  loro  magpof'- 
•Dia«  ma  piCi  si  tenca  il  papa  gmvato,  perch* 
tncsser  Jacopo  e  messer  Picro  della  Colon na 
cardinal]  gii  erano  stati  contradi  alia  sua  kimne^ 
mai  non  si  pcns6  se  non  di  mcttergli  al  nicnte,  £ 
in  quc^to  avvcnne,  che  Sciarra  dclla  Colonna  loro 
nipote,  vegncndo  a]  mutarc  della  corte  di  Ala^a 
alle  some  dcgli  arnesi  e  Icaoro  dclla  Ctitesa,  Ic 
mb6  c  prese^  c  menollc  in  sua  terra.  Per  la  qual 
cacio**^  a^iuRTicndovi  la  mala  volontade  conceputa 
per  ad  diet  ro,  il  dctto  papa  contro  a  loro  fece  pro- 
ecmo  in  questo  modo ;  ch*c*  detti  messer  Jacopo 
e  messer  Picro  della  Colonna  diaconi  cardinal!, 
del  cardinalato  e  di  moiti  altri  benclicii  ch'  aveano 
dalla  Chieaai  gU  dispuose  e  pnv6 ;  e  per  simile 
oondann6  e  priv6  tutti  quegli  della  casa 
de*  Colonneai,  chcrici  e  laici^  d'ogni  beneficto 
eedeaiiMico  e  secolare^  e  scomunicolli  che  mai 
non  potcssono  avere  beneficio ;  c  fccc  disfare  le 
case  e'  palaxxi  loro  di  Rcma,  onde  parve  molto 
male  a'  loro  amtct  romani  ;  ma  non  poterono 
i  per  la  fona  del  papa  e  degli  Oraini  loro 
per  la  qual  cosa  si  nibellaroao  al  tutto 
dsl  papa  e  cominciarono  gucrra,  peroech'  egtino 
ef»fio  molto  posaentif  e  aveano  grran  seguito  in 
Roma,  e  era  loro  U  forte  citt^  di  Pilestrino,  e 
qiiella  di  Nepi,  e  la  Colonna,  c  piii  altrc  castella. 
per  la  qual  co^a  i)  papa  diede  la  indulgenza  di 
CoJpa  e  penc  chi  prcndesse  la  croce  contro  a  loro, 
e  fece  fiu%  o$tc  sopra  la  citta  di  Ncpi ;  . .  .  e  tanto 
iiecte  t'oatc  atr  asscdio,  che  la  cittji  s*arrend£  al 
papa  a  patti^  ma  moUa  gente  vi  marl  e  amnial6 

K*r  corrurione  d'aria  ch*  ebbe  oella  detta  oste.  *  .  . 
cfli  anni  di  Cnsto  1398  del  meae  di  Settembrc, 
Mando  trattat(>  d'accordo  da  papa  fionifario  a' 
jtHamnt^t  i  detU  Cotonnesi  cherici  e  laici  vcnnero 
RM  o/  era  la  cofte»  e  gilUrsi  a  pi*  del  dctto 
papa  atla  miscncordia,  il  quale  perdon6  torO|  e 
aiBOlvettcgli  della  acoraunicazionc,  e  voile  gli 
mHkaaoflO  la  citU  tii  Pilestrino ;  e  cosi  feciono^ 
proaenendo  loro  di  ristituirgli  in  loro  atato  c 
^^f}r^l^^,.  la  qual  cosa  non  attennc  loro,  ma  fece 
fa  deCIa  ciltii  di  Hicstnno  del  pogfio  e 
Ibnatae  ov'efm,  e  fecene  rifare  una  terra  al  piann, 
alia  quale  puose  nomc  Civita  Papale;  0  tutto 
qiBCaiO  trattato  fabo  c  frodolente  iccc  il  papa  per 
cofli%lio  del  conte  da  Montcfcltro,  allora  fi-ate 
aioore,  ove  gli  disse  U  mala  parola;  Ltinga 
coll' attender  cotto.  I  dctti  Colonnesi 
ingannaii  di  db  ch'cra  loro  promcsso, 
•otti*  ti  detto  lofsano  la  nobilc  fortcixa 
UiOt  innaiut  cbe  compiease  Tanno  si 
dal  papa  a  dalla  Chiesa,  e  *1  |Mipa  gti 
■aaiiiakd  da  capo  con  aspri  procesai ;  e  per  tcma 
dl  aoQ  I  Birrfi  preal  o  mortis  per  la  p«r»ecu2tone 
4al  dtflo  p*p«f  tt  partirono  di  terra  di  Roma,  e 
iapavaoimi  dii  di  loro  in  Cidlia,  e  chi  in  Francia, 
m  11  al^  pvti,  naacondendom  di  litogo  in  luogo 
par  aan  rMirrr  eoooaciiilii  a  di  noo  dar«  di  loro 
paataCeaw*  •»«"« •!«•*«**?"**%«■  Jacopo  e  m«i»cr 
Pltre  ch  ,  e  coal  stettono  in 

fl^ttoacT  ?^?^*     tVillani,  viit. 

•ft  ^) 

,  Efihioki  md,    [GoloaaanaL] 

sit  Colo«&ianfi  ;  Fpittk  of  St.  Paul 
10^  qaol)td«  Conv.  iv.  24*^^--^  {(^Usf,  iil  20). 


Coliimnis,  Judex  de.  Guide  dclle  Colonne, 
V.  E.  li.  5*^,     [Colonne,  Ouido  della.) 

Comentatore*  D,  the  Commentator,  Lc, 
Averroes,  whose  most  famous  work  was  a 
commentary  on    Aristotle,    Conv.    iv.    13**; 

[Averroia.] 

Comestore,  Pietro.  [Pietro  XaagiA* 
dore.] 

Comme4im^  Comedy,  title  given  by  D.  to 
his  poem,  Inf.  xvi.  138;  xxi.  3;  Epist.  %,  %^ 
lOy  13  ;  his  reasons  for  so  calling  it  are  given 
in  his  letter  to  Can  Grande  t — 

*  Libri  tilulus  est :  Incipit  Comoedia  Dantia 
Allaghcrii,  Florentini  natione,  non  moribus, .  ,  Eat 
Comoedia  genus  quoddam  poeticae  narralionia,  ab 
omnibus  aliis  differens.  Oiffert  ergo  a  Tragtiedia 
in  materia  per  hoc,  quod  Tragoedia  in  principio 
est  admirabilis  et  quieta,  in  fine  si^'e  exitu  est 
foetida  et  horribilis  . .  .  ut  patet  per  Senecam  in 
suis  Tragoediia.  Comoedia  vero  tnchoat  asperita* 
tern  alicujus  rci :  scd  ejus  materia  prospenc  termi- 
natur,  ut  patet  per  Tercntium  in  suis  Comoediis,  . , 
Similiter  diflerunt  in  modo  loquendi :  elate  et 
sublime  Tragoedia;  Comoedia  vero  remisse  et 
humiliter.  .  .  Et  per  hoc  patet,  quod  Comoedia 
dicitur  pracsens  opus.  Nam  si  ad  materiam  ra- 
spicjamus,  a  principio  horribilia  et  foetida  est^  quia 
iHftmHS'f  in  fine  proispera^  desidcrabtJts  et  grata, 
quia  PatndisHM,  Si  ad  modum  loquendi,  reoiiaatia 
est  modus  et  humilis,  quia  loquutio  Vulgaria,  in 
qua  et  mulicrculae  communicanL*     .  EpbL  a,  to,) 

The  title  Divina  Commtdia  is  subsequent 
to  D. ;  it  appears  in  some  of  the  oldest  MSS, 
and  in  Boccaccio*s  *  Vita  di  Dante*  The  first 
printed  edition  bearing  this  title  is  the  Venice 
one  of  1555  ;  in  a  previous  edition,  with  the 
commentary  of  Landino  (Florence,  1481),  the 
epithet  *  divino  *  is  applied  to  D.  himself,  but 
not  to  the  poem.  In  the  earliest  printed 
editions  iFoligno,  1472  ;  Jesi,  1472)  the  title 
is  simply  '  La  Comedia  di  D.  A.'  Aldus 
entitled  his  first  edition  (i$02)  *Le  terse  rime 
di  D.*;  his  second  he  calls  simply  *  Dante.* 
The  title  Divina  Commedta  perhaps  had  its 
origin  in  D/s  own  description  of  the  poem  as 
*  lo  sacrato  poema,*  P«-.  xxiii.  63 ;  *  il  pocma 
sacro/  Par*  txh,  i. 

The  form  of  the  poem  is  triple,  the  three 
divisions  corresponding  with  the  three  kingdoma 
of  the  n«l  worldt  Hell,  Purgatory,  Paradttfe. 
Each  division  or  Cantica  contains  thirty-three 
Cantos  (with  an  introductory  one  to  the  first 
Cantica),  perhaps  with  a  reference  to  the  years 
of  Christ's  life  upon  earth,  while  the  tfiplo 
foftn  of  verse  (*  terra  riina')  may  be  regarJcd 
as  symbolical  of  the  Trinity-  The  opening 
Canto  of  the  Inftfrn^*  forms  an  introduction  to 
the  whole  poem,  which  thus  contains  lOO 
Cantoa,  the  square  of  the  perfect  number  ten 
(V.  N.  \  jo»"»»;  Conv.  \u  15*^*4.  Tlwe 
contain  m  all  14.335  lines,  vit.  4,720  in  tin 
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Infemoy  4,755  in  the  Purgatorio^  and  4,758  in 
the  Paradiso,  The  average  length  of  each 
Canto  is  142*33  lines ;  the  longest  being  Purg. 
xxxii,  with  160  lines,  the  shortest,  Inf.  vi,  with 
1 1 5  lines.  D.  himself  applies  the  term  canzone 
(Inf.  XX.  3)  or  cantica  (Purg.  xxxiii.  140)  to  the 
three  main  divisions  of  the  poem,  and  canto 
(Inf.  XX.  2  ;  Par.  v.  139)  to  the  subdivisions. 

D.  places  the  date  of  the  action  of  the  poem 
in  the  Jubilee  year  130a  Thus  he  describes 
the  Vision  as  having  taken  place  *  Nel  mezzo 
del  cammin  di  nostra  vita*  (Inf.  i.  1),  i.e.  in 
his  thirty-fifth  year,  the  days  of  our  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  Psalmist,  being  *  three-score 
years  and  ten '  (Psalm  xc.  10),  and  D.  having 
been  bom  in  1265.  Further,  he  says  (Inf.  xxi. 
112)  that  Christ's  descent  into  Hell  took  place 
1266  years  ago,  which,  with  the  addition  of 
the  thirty-four  years  from  Christ's  Incarnation, 
gives  the  date  1300. 

As  regards  the  duration  of  the  action  of  the 
poem  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  The 
most  probable  estimate,  on  the  whole,  seems 
to  be  that  which  puts  it  at  seven  days.  Of 
these,  twenty-four  hours  would  be  occupied 
in  traversing  Hell  (i.  e.  from  nightfall  on  the 
evening  of  Good  Friday,  April  8,  1300,  until 
shortly  after  sunset  on  Easter-eve),  four  days 
in  traversing  Purgatory  (i.  e.  one  day  in  Ante- 
purgatory,  two  days  in  Purgatory  proper,  and 
one  day  in  the  Earthly  Paradise  at  the  summit 
of  the  Mt.  of  Purgatory),  and  one  day  in 
traversing  Paradise ;  the  remaining  time  being 
occupied  by  the  passage  from  Hell  to  Purga- 
tory, and  from  Purgatory  to  Paradise. 

The  chronology  of  the  poem  (according  to 
Moore,  Time- References  in  the  D,  C)  is  as 
follows  : — 

(Thursday,  April  7,  1300)  night.  Inf.  i.  21  ; 
(Good  Friday,  April  8)  morning,  w,  17,  37; 
nightfall.  Inf.  ii.  i  ;  midnight.  Inf.  vii.  98 ; 
{Saturday,  April  9)  4  a.m..  Inf.  xi.  1 13  ;  6  a.m.. 
Inf.  XX.  125;  7  a.m..  Inf.  xxi.  112;  i  p.m.. 
Inf.  xxix.  10  ;  7.30  p.m.,  Inf.xxxiv.  96;  (Easter 
Sunday,  April  10)  drc.  4  a.m.,  Purg.  i.  19-21 ; 
circ.  5  a.m.,  w,  107-15  ;  sunrise,  circ.  5.15  a.m., 
Purg.  ii.  I ;  6  a.m.,  int.  55-7  ;  6-6.30  a.m., 
Purg.  iii.  16,  25  ;  drc.  9  a.m.,  Purg.  iv.  15  ; 
noon,  V,  138;  evening,  Purg.  vii.  43,  85  ;  just 
after  sunset,  Purg.  viii.  i ;  drc.  7.30  p.m., 
V.  49 ;  circ.  8.45  p.m.,  Purg.  ix.  1-9  ;  (Monday, 
April  II)  before  dawn,  %nf.  13,  52;  circ. 
7.30  a.m.,  V.  44  ;  circ.  8.30  a.m.,  Purg.  x.  14; 
circ.  noon,  Purg.  xii.  81  ;  3  p.m.,  Purg.  xv.  i  ; 
drc.  6  p.m.,  v,  141  ;  circ.  6.30  p.m.,  Purg.  xvii. 
9 ;  twilight,  in;.  62,  72 ;  towards  midnight, 
Purg.  xviii.  76;  {Tuesday,  April  12)  circ. 
4  30  a.m.,  Purg.  xix.  1-6 ;  daylight,  v.  37  ; 
II  a.m.,  Purg.  xxii.  118;  drc.  2  p.m.,  Purg. 
XXV.  1-3 ;  circ.  4-5  p.m.,  Purg.  xxvi.  4-6 ;  circ. 
6  p.m.,  Purg.  xxvii.  1-5  ;  sunset,  ?'.  61 ;  twilight, 
V.  70;  starlight,  v,  89;  (Wedftesday,  April  13) 
before  dawn,  v,  94  ;  sunrise,  %'v,  109-12  ;  sun 
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up,  V.  133  ;  noon,  Purg.  xxxiiL  103;  (TTiursday^ 
April  14)  day,  Par.  i.  i -xxxiii.  145. 

The  dates  of  the  completion  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  poem  have  been  calculated  from 
mtemal  evidence  by  several  writers,  but  with 
widely  different  results,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
difference  of  opinion  with  regaixl  to  the  identi* 
fication  of  the  *  Veltro '  of  Inf.  i.  loi. 

The  following  limitations,  however,  may  be 
fixed  with  tolerable  certainty : — i.  TTic  Inferno 
must  have  been  completed  after  April  20,  13 14, 
the  date  of  the  death  of  Clement  V,  because 
of  the  allusion  to  that  event.  Inf.  xix.  76-87 ; 
and  not  later  than  13 19,  since  it  is  referred  to 
as  finished  in  a  Latin  poem  addressed  to  D. 
in  that  year  by  Giovanni  del  Virgilio,  as  well 
as  in  D.'s  Edogue  in  reply. — 2.  TYkR  Purg^a- 
torio  must  have  been  completed  not  later  than 
1 3 19,  since  it  is  also  alluded  to  as  finished  in 
the  above-mentioned  poems  of  Giovanni  del 
Virgilio  and  of  D. — 3.  The  Paradiso  most 
have  been  completed  after  Aug.  7,  1316,  the 
date  of  the  accession  of  John  XXII,  since  that 
Pope  is  alluded  to,  Par.  xxvii.  58-9  ;  the  latest 
limit  being  fixed  by  the  date  of  the  poet's 
death,  Sep.  14,  1321.  (Sec  Wittc,  Dante* 
Forschungen,  i.  134-40.) 

There  are  between  500  and  600  MSS.  of  the 
D,C.  known  to  exist,  but  none  daimin^  to  be 
earlier  than  1335  or  1336,  i.e.  none  earlier  thaa 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  after  D.'s  death. 

Of  printed  editions  there  are  between  300  and 
400.  The  earliest  are  dated  147a,  in  which  year 
three  editions  were  published,  viz.  at  Foligno,  at 
Mantua,  and  at  Jesi.  The  first  Florentine  edition 
appeared,  with  the  commentary  of  Landino,  in 
148 1.  Two  editions  were  printed  in  the  next 
century  by  Aldus,  the  first  in  150a,  the  second  in 
1515 ;  in  the  former  (and  in  another  book  printed. in 
the  same  year;  the  Aldine  anchor  began  to  be  used 
for  the  first  time,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  all  copies. 

The  British  Museum  Catalogt^e  registers  kmit- 
teen  editions  of  the  Italian  text  in  Cent  xv  (frtun 
147a  to  1497;,  twenty-nine  in  Cent  xvi,  three  only 
in  Cent,  xvii,  fifteen  in  Cent  xviii,  and  ahout  ninety 
between  1800  and  1886.  The  total  number  of 
editions  in  various  languages  printed  in  the  present 
century  now  amounts  to  between  aoo  and  300. 

Commentator,  Averroes,  A.  T.  §§  5*,  ifiM. 

[Comentatore.] 

CooMoedia,  the  Divina  Commedia^  Epiat. 
x-  3>  10,  13.    \CommedU^\ 

Compagni,  Dino],  Florentine  Guelf,  of  die 
Bianchi  faction,  bom  circ,  1260^  died  Feb.  26, 
132^.  Dino  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
democratic  reform  of  1282,  and  a  supporter  of 
Giano  della  Bella,  the  great  law-maker  and 
champion  of  the  commons.  He  was  Prior  in 
1289,  Gonfalonier  of  Justice  in  1293,  and  Prior 
again  in  1301,  in  which  year  his  tenure  of 
office  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  by 
the  violence  of  the  Neri  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coming  of  Charles  of  Valois  to  Florence ;  he 
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Confession^  Le 


Consolatione  Philosophiae,  De 


was  only  saved  from  sharing  the  fate  of  Dante 

and  the  other  exiles  by  pleading  the  privilege 

of  a  law  in  virtue  of  which  no  one  who  had 

filled  the  office  of  Piior  could  be  in  any  way 

proceeded  ajpinst  until  after  the  expiry  of  a 

^year  from  his  term  of  office*     Dino  was  the 

'  luthor  of  the  well-known  Chronicle  (written 

between  [510  and  131 2 1  which  bears  his  name, 

as  well  as  of  se^-eral  poems»  among  them  a 

sonnet  addressed  to  Guido  CavalcantL     He  is 

supposed  by  some  to  be  one  of  *  the  two  Just 

men*  alluded  to  by  Ciacco  (in  Circle  III  of 

I  Hell),    <thc    other    being    D,),    Inf*    vi.    73. 

[iCATmloanti,  Guide] 

Caates&ionit    Let  the   Confustims   of   St. 
Augustine,   an   autobiographical    account    (in 
thirteen  t>ooks),  written  circ  397,  of  the  re- 
formation of  his  life ;  mentioned  as  the  kind  of 
in  which  it  is  allowable  for  the  author  to 
^tpcak  of  himself,  Con  v.  i.  a^H    [A«:o«tino^.] 
Conia,  castle  in   Roma^a,  not   far  from 
Forli,  now  totally  destroyed ;  its  Counts,  who 
I  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  Guelis, 
aw  mentioned  among  the  degenerate  families 
c»f  Romagna,  together  with  those  of  CastrocarOi 
by  Cuido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  11  of  Purgatory), 
^  «Hio  laments  that  they  had  not  died  out,  Purg. 
Iv*  If 6, 
According  to  the  Anonimo  Fiorentino*  the 
i  Counts  of  Conio  styled  them  Conti  da  liarbiano. 
Though  th<rir  castle  was  destroyed  soon  after 
1295,  Bcnvcnuto  records  that  a  family  bearing 
[^llte  tt<Je  of  Counts  of  Cotilo  was  stiU  in  existence 
I  liii  day. 

CoamiderMUooe,  De^  treatise  of  St.  Bernard 
CiA  five  books)    On   CoHsideration ;   cited   in 
of  the  contention  that  the  memor>'  is 
to  retain  the  most  exalted  imprcs- 
of  tlic    human    inteilcct»    Epist.   x,  28 
^{BnoaMo*].     Witte   quotes    the    following 
IfOfn  the  Of  C^mitifraiwm  ad  Eu- 

mutim  gmiimiiii  vtitcir»  <|ui  spreto  ipso 

i  el  ieoMUiin,  qiuntum  quidem  humaruic 

liM  cat,  BOO  aacensoriia  gmdilHUf  sed 

esceastbtis    ivoUre    interdum    contem- 

ad  ilia  subliinta  consucvit  Ad  hoc 
genos     illoft    pertinere     reor    exceasus 

Coofliglieri  Frodolenti],  Counsellors  of 
C¥i^  plaecd  among  the  Frauclulent  in  Bolgia  8 
CWt  VHl   of  Hell   (Malebol^e);    their 
illlMieot  if  to  be  tormented  within  a  flamCf 
vlMI  tbey  are  enveloped   and  concealed 
w,  thus  symboliting  the  hidden  ways 
\  ihtf  worked  evil  during  their  lifetime^ 
|lfl£  Mvi  ti'joivil  132  [Prodolenti).     Em- 
tJiystet  and  Diomed  (enveloped  in 
t  ilid  tmt  Mmcflamel  (Uliaae  :  JMomede] ; 
pCoido  da  MoQteltltro  [OuidDMontefeUrano]* 
PhifoMOt^hlme,  De,  work  of 
I  {m  five  books),  On  the  Consoiaiwn  0/ 


Pkihsophy ;  quoted  by  D*  as  ZV  Conti^Aiiime^ 
Epist  X,  33 ;  Di  CansoioMume^  Con  v.  ii.  n*"  ; 
iv»  12^*,  13' *M  referred  to  as  quilh^  non 
cofWiciuio  da  moUi.  lihro  di  Bo€si&,  Conv,  iL 

This  work,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
in  prose  and  verse,  between  the  author  and  his 
visitant.  Philosophy,  was  composed  by  Bo<*thius 
durin^r  his  imprisonment  at  Pavia.  *  It  breathes 
a  spirit  of  rc^ig^nation  and  hope^  and  is  based 
upon  a  firm  belief  in  Providence,  but  so  far  at 
theology  is  concerned  it  is  the  work  of  a  pagan.' 
It  was  in  very  high  repute  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  King 
Alfred,  into  French  (circ  1285)  by  Jean  dc 
Meun,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Rinnan  df  la 
Rose^  into  Italian  <in  1332 1  by  Alberto  Fio- 
rentino,  into  English  tbef.  1382)  by  Chaucer, 
and  into  various  other  European  languages,  in* 
eluding  Greek,  before  the  end  of  Cent.  xv. 

D,,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
work,  relates  (Conv.  ii.  13**"*=*)  that  it  and  the 
De  Amicilia  of  Cicero  were  the  two  books 
which  he  read  in  order  to  get  consolation  after 
the  death  of  Beatrice.  He  somewhat  oddly 
speaks  of  it  as  *  non  conosciuto  da  molti  * ;  his 
meaning  perhaps  being  that  comparatively  few 
p^^oplc  recognized  its  real  value  as  a  source 
of  consolation.  He  quotes  from  it,  directly  or 
indirectly,  some  twenty  times  as  follows: — 
Inf  V,  I21'3  [Cons,  \\.  pr.  4  :  *  In  omni  adver* 
sit  ate  fortunae  infelicissimum  est  genus  in- 
fortunii  fuissc  felicem  *) ;  Pur^.  xiv.  86-7  [C^hs* 
ii.  /r.  5  :  *  O  igitur  angustas  mopescjuc  divitias 
quas  nee  habere  totas  pluribus  hcet,  et  ad 
quemhbet  sine  ceteronim  paupertate  non 
vxniumVs  Par,  xbc  85  (Cans.  \\\.  fr,  3:  *0 
tcrrcna  animal ia  *)  ;  Conv.  i.  2**~*^  (CVwfx.  t. 
pr.  4) ;  Conv.  i.  1 1^'*  {Cons,  iii*  j*r.  6 :  *  Popu- 
larcm  gratiam  ne  commemorationc  quidem 
dignam  puto,  quae  nee  judicio  proven  it  QiC 
umquam  6rma  perdural ") ;  Conv.  ii.  8^*"^ 
{Cons.  iv.  pr^  3  :  *  Evenit  igitur,  ut  quem  trans> 
format um  vitiis  vidcas  homiocm  aestimare  nun 
possis.  Avaritia  fenct  alienarum  opum  vi<>- 
ientus  creptor?  lupi  similem  dixeris.  Fett>3t 
atque  ini^uies  lin^am  litigiis  exercet^  CMll 
comparabts.  Insidiator  occultus  subripultse 
fraudibui  gaudet  ?  vulpiculis  exaequetur.  Irae 
imemperans  fremit?  leonis  animum  gcttare 
credatur.  Pavidus  ac  fugax  non  metuenda 
formidat  ?  ccrvis  similis  habeatur.  Segnis  ac 
sTupidus  torpit  ?  asinum  vivit  I^vis  atque 
inc«\nstans  studia  permutat  ?  nihil  avibus 
differt.  Foedis  inmundisque  lihidinibus  in* 
mergitur?  sordidae  suis  voluptate  detinetuf. 
Ita  fit,  ut  qui  probiute  dcserta  homo  tiae  dc- 
sierit.  cum  in  divinam  coodicioiiem  tfsaste 
non  poasit,  vcnatur  in  beiuam  *) ;  Comv.  iu 
I ,  i»-^  (Ctfiu.  ii,  pr^  I  :  *  Omnis  subita  inutatio 
renim  non  nine  quodam  ouasi  fluctu  contiogit 
animorum*) ;  Conv,  iii.  i'^«  {Cons*  ii.  /r.  t : 
'Neque  enim  quod   ante    omlos  situm    ett» 
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suffecerit  intueri ;  renim  exitus  prudentia 
metitur*);    Conv.   iii.  2^*-"«   (Cans.  \,  pr.  4: 

*  Tu  mihi  et  qui  te  sapientium  mentibus  inseruit 
deus  * ;  Cons.  iii.  ///^/.  9  :  *  Tu  cuncta  supNcmo 
Ducis  ab  exemplo ;  pulchrum  pulcherrimus 
ipse  Mundum  mente  gerens  similioue  in  ima- 
gine formans');  Conv.  iv.  12^^^  (Cons.  ii. 
tne/.  5  :  '  Heu  primus  quis  fuit  ille  Auri  qui 
pondera  tecti,  Gemmasque  latere  volentes, 
Pretiosa  pericula  fodit?*);  Conv.  iv.  12"*"* 
(Cons.  ii.  me/.  2:  'Si  quantas  rapidis  flatibus 
incitus  Pontus  vcrsat  arenas,  Aut  quot  stelliferis 
edita  noctibus  Caelo  sidera  fulgent,  Tantas 
fundat  opes  nee  retrahat  manum  Pleno  copia 
comu,  Humanum  miseras  baud  ideo  genus 
Cesset  flere  querellas');  Conv.  iv.  13108-10, 
13(H2,  ua-2  (^cons.  ii.  pr.  5 :  *  Si  vitae  hujus 
callem  vacuus  viator  intrasses,  coram  latrone 
cantares.' — *  Siquidem  avaritia  semper  odiosos, 
claros  largitas  facit.' — *Tunc  est  pretiosa  pc- 
cunia,  cum  translata  in  alios  largiendi  usu 
desinit  possideri*);  Mon.  i.  9^^**  (Cons,  ii. 
me/.  8);  Mon.  ii.  g^^-^  (Cons.  ii.  me/.  6); 
Epist.  3L  33  (Cons.  iii.  me/.  9). 

There  are  also  evident  reminiscences  of 
Boethius  in  the  following  passages  : — Inf.  ii.  76 
(Cons.  L  pr.  3  :  *  Philosophia  omnium  magistra 
virtutum');  Purg.  xv.  64-6  (Cons.  i.  pr.  6: 
'  dimotis  fallacium  adfectionum  tenebris  splen- 
dorem  verae  lucis  possis  agnoscere ') ;  Conv. 
i.  3^^~^  :  *  la  piaga  della  fortuna  . .  .  suole  in- 
giustamente  al  piagato  molte  volte  essere  im- 
putata  *  (Cons.  i.  pr.  4 :  *  Hoc  tantum  dixerim, 
ultimam  esse  adversae  fortunae  sarcinam,  quod 
dum  miseris  aliquod  crimen  affigitur,  quae 
perfenint,  meruisse  creduntur*);  Conv.  iv. 
2910-ia  and  Mon.  ii.  3I9-520  (nobility  of  descent 
does  not  make  a  man  noble)  (Cons,  iii./r.  6: 

*  Quam  sit  inane,  quam  futile  nobilitatis  nomen, 
quis  non  videat  ?  quae  si  ad  claritudinem  re- 
fertur,  aliena  est.  Videtur  namque  esse  nobi- 
litas  quaedam  de  mentis  veniens  laus  paren- 
tum.  Quod  si  claritudinem  praedicatio  facit, 
illi  sint  clari  necesse  est,  qui  praedicantur: 
quare  splendidum  te,  si  tuam  non  babes,  aliena 
claritudo  non  efficit.  Quod  si  quid  est  in 
nobilitate  bonum,  id  esse  arbitror  solum,  ut 
inposita  nobilibus  necessitudo  videatur,  ne  a 
majorum  virtute  degenerent ').    [Boesio.] 

Conso/azione,  DL    [Conaolatione  Pbilo* 
sopbisUf  De.] 
Constantino.    [CoBtantinc] 

ConstantinopoliSy  Constantinople,  capital 
of  the  Eastern  Empire,  founded  by  Constantino 
the  Great  (a.d.  330),  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Byzantium;  alluded  to  by  the  Emperor  Justinian 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury),  in  connexion  with 
the  transference  of  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire to  Byzantium,  as  /o  s/remo  d'EurcpOj 
Par.  vi.  5.    [Aquila^:  GiuBtinianc] 

D.  states  that  Charlemagne  received  the 
Imperial  dignity  from  the  Pope,  notwithstand- 


ing that  Michael  was  Emperor  at  Constanti- 
nople, Mon.  iii.  ii^^.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Empress  Irene  (797-802)  was  on  the  throne  of 
Constantinople  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne's 
coronation.  Michael  I  did  not  become  Em- 
peror until  811.    [Carlo  Magno :  MichaaL] 

CcnstantinuSy  Emperor  Constantine  the 
Great,  Mon.  iii.  io^»  23,  27,  41, 117^  ,360.  [Co- 
stantino.] 

Constanza.    [Costansa.] 

Contemplanti,  Spirit!.  [Spiriti  Con- 
tempIantLj 

Contemp/atione,  De,  treatise  of  Richard  of 
St.  Victor  On  Con/efnpla/ion ;  cited  in  support 
of  the  contention  that  the  memory  is  powerless 
to  retain  the  most  exalted  impressions  of  the 
human  intellect,  Epist.  x.  28.  [Biooardo.] 
Witte  quotes  the  following  passage  from  the 
De  area  mys/ica,  in  quo  de  con/entpleUione  .* — 

'Quaedam  namque  ejusmodi  sunt,  quae  huina- 
nam  intelligentiam  excedunt,  et  humana  ratiooe 
investigari  non  possunt,  et  inde,  uti  superius  jam 
dictum  est,  praeter  rationem  non  sunt.*     (iv.  xa.) 

Conti,  I9  the  Counts,  i.  e.  the  Conti  Guidi, 
Par.  xvi.  64.    [Quidl,  Conti.] 

Contra  Gentiies.  [GenUtes,  Saauaa 
Contra.] 

Convito.    [ConvivkK] 

Convivio,  the  Bangue/  of  D.,  a  treatise  in 
Italian,  w^ritten  in  verse  and  prose,  consisting 
of  a  philosophical  commentary  (not  completei^ 
on  three  of  his  cansoni,  viz.  *  Voi  che  intendendo 
ii  terzo  ciel  movete'  (Canz.  vi;  c£  Par.  viiL 
37) ;  *  Amor  che  nella  mente  mi  ragiona ' 
(Canz.vii;  cf.  Purg.  ii.  112);  'Le  dolci  rime 
d'amor  ch*  io  solia '  (Canz.  viii).  The  CamrivU 
was  originally  intended  to  be  a  commentary 
on  fourteen  canzoni : — 

*  La  vivanda  di  questo  convivio  sarii  di  quattordid 
maniere  ordinata,  ciod  quattordid  canzoni  si  di 
amore  come  di  virtii  materiate/    (i.  !*••"•.) 

In  its  unfinished  state  it  consists  of  four 
books  ;  the  first,  divided  into  thirteen  cbaptersi 
is  introductory ;  the  second,  in  suteen  chapters, 
comprises  the  canzone  'Voi  che  intendendo,' 
and  the  commentary  on  it ;  the  third,  in  fifteen 
chapters,  comprises  the  canzone  'Amor  che 
nella  mente,'  and  commentary ;  the  foorth,  in 
thirty  chapters,  comprises  the  canzone  *Le 
dolci  rime  d*amor,'  and  commentary. 

It  was  written  some  time  after  the  VUm  Nmctm, 
but  before  the  Dwina  Commetlia,  in  which  D. 
sometimes  corrects  opinions  he  haid  expressed  in 
the  CoMvivio  (e.  g.  on  the  spots  on  the  Moon, 
Par.  il  49-148;  xxii  139^41 :  Conv.  ii.  14™^; 
and  on  the  angelic  hierarchies,  Par.  xxviii.  40-199; 
Conv.  ii.  6^*"^).  It  is  probably  an  earlier  M^ork 
than  the  Dt  Monarchia  and  perhaps  later  than  the 
De  Vulgari  Eloqueniia.  Scartazzini  (FroL  dtUm 
D.C.,  pp.  394-37)  places  the  date  of  its  com- 
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titioii  bcLwecii  April  1307  and  May  1309.  It 
ytider  the  litie  of 
Cottmvio,  in  1490;  there  were  at  least  three 
editions  printed  at  Venice,  under  the  title  of 
Amoroso  Convirno^  in  Cent,  xvi  (1521,  1539,  1531). 
Some  thirty  MSS.  of  it  are  known  to  exist,  the 
majority  of  them  being  preseived  in  ItaJy ;  six  of 
these  belong  to  Cent,  xiv. 

The  original  title  of  the  treatise  appears  to  have 
been  Convivio^  not  Convito  as  it  h  often  written  by 
modern  editors,  Witte  states  i^DanU-ForschungtHj 
ii.  57480)  that  the  form  Comnvio  occurs  in  twenty- 
six  of  the  MSS.,  including  the  six  of  Cent,  xiv,  as 
well  as  in  the  first  four  printed  editions.  The 
form  Cottvito  appears  for  the  first  lime  in  the 
Florence  edition  of  1733,  and  haii  been  adopted  in 
nearly  every  subsequent  edition. 

Both  ViJkni  and  Boccaccio  include  the  CoHvivio 
in  their  lists  of  D/s  writings-  the  former,  who 
does  not  mention  its  title,  says  (in  a  passage 
which  is  omitted  from  some  MSS.  of  the 
CroHica) : — 

'QneatD  Dante  .  . .  cominci6  tino  commeiito  sopra  quat- 
lordid  delle  supraddette  sue  canzocii  morali  volgarmeiite, 
tl  quale  per  la  sopravxeniita  morte  non  perfctto  si  trovo.  ae 
Don  sopra  k  tre ,-  la  quair,  pif-r  quell o  chc  at  vcde,  alta,  bcJla, 
era  hasciiL 
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ria,  perocchi  omato  appare 
£ilu«u&che  e  astinoLoffvche.' 
(ix  136.) 
Boccaccio  says ; — 

*  tl  dt^no  Dante  . .  .  compose  aocora  on  corauDeato  m  proaa 
in  fiorenttno  vuljjarc  »npra  trc  dfllc  «tic  can^oni  diitciic^ 
come^ch^  v^W  appaia  lui  avcre  avuto  inicudimetiEo,  quando 
iJ  comiocio,  di  comroentarlr  tuttr,  t>ciich^  poi  o  per  inuta^ 
mento  di  proposito  o  pet  mancamento  di  tr-mpo  che  av>e' 
niflse,  pib  commentate  non  se  ne  Irovano  da  fai ;  e  qaesto 
iotttolo  CoMvimo^  a&aai  bclla  e  laudevolc  operetta.* 

The  title  Convivia  was  given  to  the  work 
by  D.  himself,  *  la  presente  opera  h  Convivio 
nominata  e  vo'  che  sia/  Conv,  i.  im-J2  j 
* questo  mio  Convivio*  Conv.  iw  22^ ;  he  also 
refers  to  it  as  /f/  ptesenfe  serif fura,  Conv.  i.  2 ' ; 
ia  presente  opera^  Conv.  i,  i^^*,  4^^'* ;  comentoy 
Conv.  L  3I",  4i'»\  s^S  7^",  9^^  10^^'  ^^'  ""^  \ 
^uesto  libra,  Conv.  i.  l^-^t  8^-*^  j  he  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  title,  ihe  aim  of  the  work, 
and  the  difference  between  it  and  the  Vita 
JVuin>a^  Conv.  i.  1  ;  D.  as  the  author  represents 
the  servants  at  an  actual  banquet,  Conv.  i. 
s*""*;  the  book  is  of  the  nature  of  a  com- 
mentary, Conv,  i.  3't»,  4*"^  5^'\  7'^^\  9*=',  io^"» 
«o,  »7  J  11  is  written  in  a  lofty  style  in  order  to 
give  it  an  air  of  gravity  and  authority,  and  so 
to  counterbalance  the  objection  of  its  being  in 
Italian,  Conv.  i.  4''*-i<'''> ;  reasons  for  its  being 
written  in  the  vulgar  tongue  instead  of  in 
l^tin,  Conv,  i,  5  ;  the  commentary  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  canzoni  as  a  servant 
docs  to  his  master,  Conv.  i-  5*^^^^  ^rjs-iuj  q^. 
like  other  commentaries  as  being  written,  not 
in  Latin,  but  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  Conv.  i. 
g«5-75  J  in  it  is  set  forth  the  ^eat  excellence  of 
the  ItalLin  language,  Conv.  t.  lo^**^!^^. 

CordellJero.     [Cordigliero.] 

Cordigliero»  Cordelier »  Franciscan  monk, 
so  called  from  the  rough  cord  worn  by  members 
of  the  Order,  in  imitatioi^  of  St.  Francis,  their 


founder,  who  bound  his  body  with  a  cord,  re- 
garding it  as  a  beast  which  required  to  be 
controlled  by  a  halter.     [Pranoescani.] 

Guido  da  Montefeltro»  who  in  his  old  age 
became  a  Franciscan  monk,  speaks  of  himself 
(in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VI H  of  Hell)  as  hav- 
ing been  a  Cordelier^  Inf.  xxvii.  67.  [Guido 
Montefoltrano.] 

Coribantt],  Cory  ban  tes  for  Cure  tes),  priests 
of  Cybele  or  Rhea,  who  celebrated  her  worship 
with  dances  and  music.  At  the  birth  of  the 
infant  Jupiter  Rhea  caused  them  to  raise 
shouts  so  as  to  drown  his  cries  and  thus  con- 
ceal his  existence  from  his  father  Saturn, 
Virgil  alludes  to  this  incident  (in  his  description 
of  the  *  Veglio  di  Creta ')  in  connexion  with 
Ml.  Ida,  Inf.  xiv.  100-2.     flda^ :  Rea.] 

Corlnttlos,  Bplstot^  ad,  St.  Paurs  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians^  Mon.  iii.  icr^^*  j  Epist,x.  28 ; 
quoted  f  Conv.  iv.  22^'^'**  (i  Cor,  ix,  24);  Mon, 
iii.  lo'^'*  {i  Cor,  iii-  11) ;  Epist.  viii.  5  (l  Cor. 
XV.  10) ;  Epist.  X.  28  (2  Cor.  xii,  3-4). 

Cometo,  town  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
on  the  river  Marta,  about  five  miles  from  the 
coast  ;  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  high- 
way-robber, Rinier  da  Corneto,  Inf  xii.  137  ; 
and  again,  to  indicate  roughly  the  S.  limit  of 
the  Tuscan  Maremma,  Inf.  xiii.  9.  [Ceoina  : 
Maremma.] 

Corneto,  Rinier  da,  famous  highway- 
robber  in  D.*s  day ;  placed,  together  with 
Rinier  Pazzo,  among  the  violent  Robbers  in 
Round  I  of  Circle  Vll  of  Hell,  Inf.  xii.  137. 
[Predoai] 

Little  is  known  of  him,  beyond  that  he  was 
a  sort  of  bandit  chief,  who  frequented  the  roads 
leading  into  Rome ;  the  Anonimo  Fiorentino 
says  of  him  :— 

*  Messer  Rinien  da  Corneto  di  Maremma  fu 
grandissimo  rubatore,  tanto  die  mcntre  vissc  tcnea 
in  paiira  ttitta  Maremma,  et  in  fine  in  sulk  port! 
di  Roma ;  perO  ch'  clli  per  sc  medesimo  facea 
rubare  in  sulle  strade,  el  ancora  chiunque  volea 
nibarc  era  da  lui  ricevuto  nellc  fortezzc  sue  e 
datogli  aiuto  et  favore,' 

Corniglia^  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanus  Major,  and  wife  of  Tiberius  Scm- 
pronius  Gracchus,  by  whom  she  became  *  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,'  viz.  the  tribunes 
Tiberius  and  Caius.  On  being  condoled  with 
on  the  death  of  her  sons,  who  were  both  slain 
during  her  lifetime,  she  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed that  she  who  had  borne  them  could 
never  deem  herself  unhappy. 

D.  places  her,  along  with  Lucretia,  Julia,  and 
Marcia*  among  the  noble  spirits  of  antiquity  id 
Limbo,  Inf.  iv.  128  [Iilmbo];  she  is  mentioned 
by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars),  by 
way  of  contrast  to  the  dissolute  Florentine 
Cianghella,  Par.  xv.  129, 

Boccaccio  and  others  think  that  the  reference 
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is  to  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio,  wife 
first  of  P.  Crassus,  afterwards  of  Pompey,  who 
is  spoken  of  at  length  by  Lucan  {PAars.  viii). 
Benvenuto  mentions  the  alternative,  but  only 
to  reject  it : — 

'Est  sciendum  quod  autor  non  loquitur  hie  de 
Cornelia  uxore  Pompeii,  quamvis  multura  laudata 
sit  a  Lucano;  multae  fenim  fuerunt  Comeliae. 
Sed  loquitur  de  Cornelia  fUia  magni  Scipionis 
Affricani,  quae  fuit  mater  Graccorum,  mulier 
quidem  virilis  et  magnanima.' 

Como,  *  the  Horn,'  i.e.  the  constellation  of 
the  Little  Bear,  which  is  conceived  as  a  horn, 
the  mouth  ('  bocca,*  v,  lo)  being  formed  by  the 
two  stars  furthest  from  the  pole-star,  which 
forms  the  pointed  end  of  the  horn,  Par.  xiii.  la 
[Boote.] 

Como  della  Capra,  'the  Horn  of  the 
Goat,'  i.  e.  Capricorn,  Par.  xxvii.  68-9.  [Capri- 
oomo.] 

Coro,  Caurus,  the  N.W.  wind  ;  mentioned 
to  indicate  the  quarter  whence  it  blows,  In£ 
xi.  1 14.     Bninetto  Latino  says  of  it : — 

'Devers  la  tramontane  en  a  il  un  vent  plus 
debonaire,  qui  a  non  Chorus.  Cestui  apelent  li 
marinier  maistre,  por  .vii.  estoiles  qui  sont  en 
celui  meisme  leu.*     {Trhozy  i.  107.) 

Corona,  the  constellation  of  the  Crown, 
i.  e.  the  marriage-garland  of  Ariadne,  which 
Bacchus  placed  among  the  stars  after  her 
death;  alluded  to,  Par. xiii.  13-15.    [Arianna.] 

Corradino.    [Curradino.] 

Corrado.    [Currado.] 

CorruptioBe,  De  OenenUone  et  [CTeiieni- 
tione,  De.] 

Corsi,  inhabitants  of  Corsica  ;  mentioned 
to  indicate  the  island  itself,  the  period  when 
the  Sun  sets  W.  by  S.  (i.  e.  about  the  end  of 
November)  being  described  as  the  time  when 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  it  appears  to  set  be- 
tween Corsica  and  Sardinia,  Purg.xviii.  79-81. 

Corso],  the  present  Via  del  Corso  in 
Florence ;  alluded  to  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Mars)  in  his  description  of  the 
situation  of  the  house  in  which  he  and  his 
ancestors  lived  in  Florence,  Par.  xvi.  40-2. 
[Caociagtdda.] 

Corso  Donati],  head  of  the  Donati  family 
and  leader  of  the  Neri  faction  in  Florence,  the 
brother  of  Forese  f  Purg.  xxiii.  48, 76 ;  xxiv.  74) 
and  Piccarda  (Purg.  xxiv.  10 ;  Par.  iii.  49 ;  iv. 
97,  1 12).  He  was  Podestk  of  Bologna  in  1283 
and  1288,  of  Pistoja  in  1289  (in  which  year,  as 
Captain  of  Pistoja,  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Campaldino),  and  of  Treviso  in  1308.  In  the 
summer  of  1300  the  Priors  of  Florence,  of 
whom  D.  was  one,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  Bianchi 
and  Neri  feud,  decided  to  exile  the  heads  of 
both  parties.     Corso,  counting  on  the  sym- 


pathies of  Boniface  VIII,  repaired  to  Ronne  and 
urged  the  Pope  to  send  Cnarles  of  Valois  to 
Florence  to  pacify  the  city  in  his  name. 

*  Informato  papa  Bonifazio  del  male  stato  e 
dubitoso  della  citta  di  Firenze .  .  .  con  procaccio 
e  studio  di  messer  Corso  Donati  che  seguiva  la 
cortc.  si  prese  per  consiglio  di  mandare  per  mesaer 
Carlo  di  Valos  fratdlo  del  re  di  Francia  . .  .  e  |^ 
die'  titolo  di  paciario  in  Toscana,  per  recare  coUa 
sua  forza  la  cittk  di  Firenze  al  sue  intendimento.* 
(^Villaniy  viii.  43.) 

Charles  entered  Florence,  Nov.  i,  1 501,  and 
was  followed  not  long  after  by  Corso  Donati 
and  a  band  of  exiled  Neri,  who  forced  thdr 
way  into  the  city,  broke  open  the  prisons,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  rabble  attacked  the  houses 
of  the  Bianchi,  pillaging,  burning,  and  murder- 
ing for  five  days  and  nights,  without  any 
attempt  being  made  by  Charles  to  check  thenu 
After  the  departure  of  the  latter  the  Neri  woe 
left  in  possession  of  Florence,  and  Corso  now 
attempted  to  get  the  supreme  power  into  his 
own  hands.  But  his  pretensions  soon  rendered 
him  an  object  of  detestation  and  suspicion,  and 
at  length  he  was  fonnally  charged  by  the  Prion 
with  conspiring  against  the  liberties  of  the 
commonwealth  in  concert  with  his  father-in- 
law,  the  Ghibelline  captain  Ug^ccione  deUa 
Faggiuola,  and  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Podestk.  On  his  refusal  to  comidj 
he  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor^ 
besieged  in  his  own  house,  and  eventually 
slain  while  attempting  to  escape,  Oct.  6, 1308: — 

'Nel  detto  anno  1308,  essendo  nella  dttli  di 
Firenze  cresciuto  scandolo  tra*  nobili  e  potenti 
popolani  di  parte  ncra  che  guidavano  la  cittl^  per 
invidia  di  stato  e  di  signoria  . . .  erano  partiti  in 
setta ;  e  deir  una  era  capo  messer  Corso  de'  Donati 
con  seguito  d*alquanti  nobili  e  di  certi  popolani  . . . 
e  deir  altra  parte  erano  capo  messer  Rosso  ddia 
Tosa  .  .  .  con  piii  altri  casati  grandi  e  popolani^ 
e  la  maggiore  parte  della  buona  gente  della  cittade, 
i  quali  aveano  gli  ufid  e'l  govemamento  della 
terra  e  del  popolo.  Messer  Corso  e'  suoi  seguad 
parendo  loro  esser  male  trattati  degli  onori  e  ofid 
a  loro  guisa,  parendogli  essere  piii  degni,  perocdi' 
erano  stati  i  pnncipali  ricoveratori  dello  stato 
de*  neri,  e  cacciatori  della  parte  bianca;  ma  per 
Taltra  parte  si  disse,  che  messer  Corso  volea  esaere 
signore  della  dttade  e  non  compagnone ;  quale  die 
si  fosse  il  vero  o  la  cagione,  i  detti,  e  quegli  cbe 
reggeano  il  popolo  T  aveano  in  odio  e  a  grande 
sospetto,  dappoi  s*era  imparentato  con  Uguodone 
della  Faggiuola,  ghibdlino  e  nimico  de'  Fiorentiin ; 
e  ancora  il  temeano  per  lo  sue  grande  animo  e 
podere  c  seguito  .  .  .  e  massimamente  percli^ 
trovarono  ch*  avea  fatta  lega  e  giura  col  detto 
Uguccione  della  Faggiuola  suo  suocero,  e  matwl»ti% 
per  lui  e  per  suo  aiuto.  Per  la  qual  cosa,  e  per 
grande  gelosia,  subitamente  si  lev6  la  dttade  a 
romore  .  .  .  e  fii  data  una  inquisizioiie  owcfo 
accusa  alia  podestk  incontro  al  detto  messer  Cmso, 
opponendogli  come  dovea  e  volea  tradire  il  popolo^ 
e  sommettere  lo  stato  della  dttade,  &ccendo  venire 
Uguccione  da  Faggiuola  co'  ghibdlini  e  nimid  del 
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comune.  E  la  richcsta  gli  fu  iatta,  c  poi  il  bando^ 
e  poi  la  condannagione  :  in  meno  d'una  ora,  sanza 
dargli  piu  termine  aJ  processo,  messer  Corso  fu 
condannato  come  rubcllo  e  traditore  del  suo  comune 
.  .  .  Hesser  Corso  scntcndo  la  perscciiitione  che 
gli  era  tnossa ...  si  s'era  asserragHato  nel  borgo 
di  San  Picro  Maggiore  .  .  .  con  genti  assai  suor 
consorti  e  amici  anuati,  e  con  balestra,  i  quali 
erflno  rinchiusi  nel  serraglio  al  suo  servigio*  II 
popolo  comindC)  a  combatCere  i  detti  serragli  da 
piu  parti,  e  mc5ser  Corso  c*  suoi  a  difendcre 
f ran  came  nte :    e  dur6  la  battaglta  gran  parte  del 

6\ Senlcndo  la  gcnte  d'Ugnjccione  come  messer 

Corso  era  assalito  dal  popolo,  si  torn6  addietrOj 
c  i  cittadini  ch'erano  nel  serraglio  si  cotiiinciarono 
a  partire,  .  .  .  Veggcndo  ciA  messer  Corso  e*  suoi, 
e  chc'l  soccorso  d'Uguccione  e  degli  altri  suoi 
amtct  gli  era  tarda  to  c  Mlito.  si  abbandon6  le  case^ 
e  fuggissi  fuori  dclla  terra  .  .  .  Messer  Corso  tutto 
aolo  andandosene,  fu  giunto  e  preso  sopra  a 
Rovczzano  da  ccrti  Catalani  a  cavallo^  e  menan- 
dolne  preso  a  Firenze,  come  fu  di  costa  a  san 
Salvi,  pregando  qucgli  che  'I  menavEUio,  e  pro- 
mettcndo  loro  molta  moncLa  se  lo  scainpassono, 
1  detti  volcndolo  pure  mcnare  a  Firenze,  siccom' 
era  loro  iraposto  da*  signori,  messer  Corso  per 
paura  di  venire  alle  mani  de*  suoi  ncmici  c  d'easere 
giustiziato  dal  popolo,  essendo  comprcso  forte 
di  gotlc  Ticllc  mani  e  nc*  picdi,  si  lasci6  cadere 
da  cavallo.  I  detti  Catalanr  vcggendolo  in  terra, 
Tuno  di  loro  gli  dicde  d*una  lancia  per  la  gola 
d*uno  colpo  mortalcj  e  lasciaronlo  per  morto/ 
(Vill.  viii.  96.) 

Corso  Donati  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  />.C  ;  be  is  referred  to  by  his  brother  Forese 
(in  Circle  VI  of  Purgatory),  in  conversation 
with  D.,  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  unhappy 
condiijon  of  Florence, '  quei  che  piii  n'  ha  col  pa/ 
Purg.  xxiv.  82  ;  and  his  death  is  foretold,  7/7/, 
83-4  [Forese]  (see  tcio-w)  ;  he  and  his  as- 
sociates are  spoken  of  by  Piccarda  (in  the 
Heaven  of  the  Moon)  in  reference  to  their 
forcible  removal  of  her  from  a  convent  in  order 
to  make  her  marr)%  as  ^  uomini  a  mal  piu  ch'  a 
bene  usi'  (where  there  is  probably  an  allu- 
sion to  the  nickname  *Malefami'  given  by 
the  Florentines  to  the  Donati),  Par.  iii.  106. 
[I>oiiati :  Piccarda.] 

Forese,  in  foretelling  Corso's  death  (Purg. 
xxiv,  82-4) ,  says  that  he  sees  him 

'  a  coda  d'uria  bcstia  trailo 
In  ver  la  valle,  ove  fuai  non  ai  sculpa,' 

Le.  dragged  at  the  tail  of  a  beast  towards  the 
valley  of  HelL  Some,  taking  the  words 
literaUy,  think  D.  means  that  Corso  was 
dragged  to  death  at  his  horse's  heels.  This, 
Kowcvcr,  does  not  agree  with  the  account  of 
Iiis  death  given  by  Villani  (quoted  above),  who 
states  that  Corso,  having  been  overtaken  in  his 
flight  from  Florence  by  some  Catalan  mer- 
cenaries, threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and 
^vhile  on  the  ground  was  speared  in  the  throat 
by  one  of  his  captors.  As  Villani  was  on  the 
spot  and  must  have  known  the  facts,  we  must 
either  assume  (with  Scartazzini)  that  a  distorted 


account  of  the  incident  reached  D.  in  exile; 
or  (with  Butler)  that  Forese*s  language  is 
metaphorical,  the  *  bestia  *  being  '  the  popular 
party,  of  which  Corso  once  thought  himself 
the  bead,  while  he  was  really  being  dragged 
00  by  them,  and  by  which  he  was  ultimately  de- 
stroyed/ Benvcnnto,  who  wrote  mth  Villani's 
descri ption  before  him,  takes  D.'s  words  literally, 
and  tries  to  reconcile  the  two  accounts : — 

'  Fug^icns  solus,  cum  non  posset  fleeter e  prcdbus 
vel  promissis  militcs  catalanos  persequentes  cum^ 
timcns  fieri  hidibrium  hostiimi,  cum  csset  poda« 
gricus,  perroisit  spontc  se  cadere  ab  equo,  vel 
easy  cecidtt,  ul  aliqui  volunt.  Et  cum  equus  tra- 
heret  cum  re  ten  to  pede  in  stapite,  percussus  est 
Icthaliler  in  gutturc  ab  uno  milite.* 

Dino  Compagni's  version  agrees  in  the  main 
with  that  of  Villani  :— 

'  M.  Corso,  infcrmo  per  Ic  gotti,  fuggia  verso  la 
badia  di  santo  Salvi,  dove  gia  molli  mail  avea 
fatti  c  fatti  fare.  Gli  scarigli  {Ca/aian  so/dtfrs)  i) 
prcsono,  c  riconobbonlo  :  e  volendolne  menare,  si 
difendca  con  belle  parole,  si  come  savio  cavaliere. 
Intanto  sopra venne  uno  giovane  cognato  del  man- 
scalco,  Stimolato  da  altri  d'uccidcrlo,  nol  voHe 
fare;  c  ri  toman  dosi  indrieto,  vi  fu  rimandato  t  il 
quale  la  scconda  volta  li  di^  di  una  lancia  cale* 
lancsca  fie  11a  gola,  e  uno  altro  colpo  nel  fianco ; 
e  caddc  in  terra.  Alcuni  monaci  ne  '1  portomo 
alia  badia;  e  quivi  mori.'    (iii.  ai.) 

Villani  gives  the  following  description  of 
Corso's  person  and  character  : — 

*  Questo  messer  Corso  Donati  fu  dc'  piti  savi, 
e  valente  cavalicre,  e  il  piii  bcllo  parlatore,  e  il 
meglio  pratico,  c  di  maggiore  nominanza,  e  di 
grande  ardire  e  imprcsc  ch"  a  I  suo  tempo  fosse  in 
Italia,  e  hello  cavaliere  di  sua  perf>ona  c  grazioso, 
ma  molto  fu  mondano,  e  di  suo  tempo  fatte  m 
Firenze  molte  congiurazioni  e  scandali  per  averc 
stato  e  signoria.'    (viii,  96.) 

Dino  Compagni  says  of  him  : — 

*  Parlando  il  vcro^  la  sua  vita  fu  pcricoloaap  e  la 
morte  riprcnsibile.  Fu  cavaliere  di  grande  anjmo 
e  nome^  g^entile  di  sanguc  e  di  costumi,  di  corpo 
bellissimo  fino  alia  sua  vecchiezza,  di  bella  forma 
con  dilicate  fattezze,  di  pelo  bianco ;  ptacevole, 
savio  e  ornato  parlatore,.  e  a  gran  cose  scmpre 
attendea ;  pratico  e  dimestico  di  gran  signori  e 
di  ciobiU  uomini,  e  di  grande  amista,  e  famoso  per 
tulta  Italia.  Niraico  fu  de*  popoli  c  de'  popolani, 
amato  da'  mastiadicri,  picno  di  malizio^i  pensien, 
reo  c  asluto/     (iii,  ai,)] 

Vasari  (in  his  Vifa  di  Giotto)  states  that 
Corso*s  portrait  is  one  of  those  associated  with 
that  of  D.  in  the  fresco  painted  by  Giotto  in  the 
Palazzo  del  Podestk  (the  present  Bargello)  at 
Florence. 

Ccrtese,  '  Cotirteous,'  pscodonym  of  a 
lady  tcalled  also  *  Bianca  *  and  *  Giovanna *) 
mentioned  in  one  of  D/s  poems,  Canz.  x.  I53» 

Cortigiam],  Horentine  family,  thought  by 
some  to  be  alluded  to  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the 
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Heaven  of  Mars)  as  one  of  ihe  families  who 
were  patrons  of  ihe  bishopric  of  Florence,  the 
revenues  of  which  they  enjoyed  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  See,  Fan  xvL  112*    [Aliotti.] 

Cosenza,  town  in  Upper  Calabria,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Crati.  about  twelve  miles  inland 
from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea*  Cardinal  Bario- 
iommeo  Pignatelii,  Archbishop  of  Cosenia  (or, 
according  to  some,  his  successor,  Tommaso 
d*Agnij»  who  by  command  of  Clement  IV 
caused  the  body  of  King  Manfred  to  be  dis* 
interred  from  its  resting-place  by  the  bridge 
of  Ben  even  to,  is  referred  to  (by  Manfred  m 
Antepurgatory)  as  //  paslor  di  Cosenza^  Purg. 
ill    114.     [Benevento:    Majafif edl :    Fi^na- 

tern,] 

CostantmOf  Constantino  the  Great,  Roman 
Emperor,  a.d*  306-337,  eldest  son  of  the 
Emperor  Constantius  Chlorus,  bom  a.d.  273 
at  Najssus  in  Upper  Moesia.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  at  York  in  306,  C,  laid  claim  to 
a  share  of  the  Empire,  and  was  acknowledged 
as  sovereign  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps, 
In  308  he  received  the  title  of  Augustus,  He 
is  said  to  have  been  converted  to  Christianity 
during  his  campaign  against  Maxentius  in  312, 
whom  he  defeated  near  Rome,  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  conversion  being,  according  to 
the  tradition,  the  appearance  in  the  sky  during 
his  march  to  Rome  of  a  luminous  cross,  with 
the  inscription  *  in  hoc  signo  vinccs/  After 
the  death  of  Maxentius  C.  waged  war  against 
Lidnius,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  of  the  East,  and,  having  defeated  him, 
became  sole  sovereign  of  the  Empire,  the 
seat  of  which  he  transferred  from  Rome  to 
Byzantium,  changing  the  name  of  that  city 
to  Constantinople,  '  the  city  of  Constantine.* 
The  remainder  of  his  reign  he  spent  in  peace  ; 
he  died  in  May,  337,  having  been  baptized  by 
Eusebius  shortly  before. 

According  to  the  legend,  which  was  univer- 
sally accepted  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Constantine 
before  he  migrated  to  Byiantium  abandoned 
10  the  Church  the  whole  temporal  power  of 
the  West.  This  so-called  *  Donatio  Constantini ' 
is  said  10  have  been  made  by  the  Emperor  in 
return  for  his  having  been  cured  of  leprosy  by 
Pope  Sylvester,     Brjxe  says  :  — 

•The  exact  date  cannot  be  established,  to  which 
must  be  assigned  the  extraordinary  forgery  of  the 
Donation  of  Constantine,  whereby  it  was  pretended 
that  power  over  Italy  and  the  whole  West  had 
been  granted  by  the  first  Christian  Emperor  to 
Pope  Syivester  and  his  successors  in  the  Chair 
of  the  Apostle  .  .  ♦  This  most  stupendous  of  all  the 
iiicdii;vaJ  forgeries— framed  by  the  priesthood  some 
time  between  the  middle  of  the  eighth  and  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century — commanded  for  seven 
centuries  the  unquestioning  belief  of  mankind  . .  . 
It  tells  how  Constantine  the  Great,  cured  of  his 
leprosy  by  the  prayers  of  Sylvester,  resolved,  on 
Ihe  fourth  day  from  hts  baptism,  to  foisake  the 


ancient  seat  for  a  new  capital  on  the  Bospbonis, 
lest  the  continuance  of  the  secular  ^vemment 
should  cramp  the  freedom  of  the  spiritual,  and 
how  he  bestowed  therewith  upon  the  Pope  and 
his  successors  the  sovereignty  over  Italy  and  the 
countries  of  the  West/     (//,  R,  E  pp.  48,  108.) 

D.,  though  he  deplores  the  consequences  of 
the  Donation  of  Constantine  (Inf.  xix.  1 15-17  ; 
Purg.  xxxii,  124-9;  Par.  xx.  58-60;  Man.  iu 
I2i^8j  ije«-9)^  which  of  course  he  believed  to 
be  authentic,  yet  considered  that  it  was  be- 
stowed with  a  good  motive  (Par.  xx.  55-7  ; 
Mon.  ii.  12^^"^,  I3<^«'»).  He  refers  to  it  re- 
peatedly in  the  De  Monorchia  (ii,  12*^^*, 
,368-9;  iii.  \o^-^,  lofr-T^  ijWHif^  where  he 
combats  the  theor>^  that  in  consequence  the 
Empire  is  dependent  upon  the  Church,  mas* 
much  as  the  dignity  of  the  Empire  is  what 
Constantine  could  not  alienate,  nor  the  Church 
receive*  The  Emperor,  in  so  far  as  he  is 
Emperor,  cannot  alter  the  Empire.  Besides, 
even  if  Constantine  had  been  able  to  grant  the 
temporal  power  to  the  Churchy  the  Church  w^as 
disqualified  from  receiving  it  by  the  express 
command  of  Christ  {Mait,  x.  9)  ;  therefore  it  is 
manifest  that  neither  could  the  Church  receive 
in  the  way  of  possession,  nor  Constantine  bestow 
in  the  way  of  alienation  i  Mon.  iii.  10). 

Constantine  is  mentioned,  in  connexion  with 
the  *  Donatio/  Inf.  xix.  115;  Mon.  iii.  io*» '^' 
ijgrt.  irtjirmator  Imperii ^  Mon.  ii. 
in  allusion  to  the  legend  that  he  was 
healed  of  leprosy  by  Pope  Sylvester,  In£  xxvii. 
94;  Mon.  iii.  10^  [Silvestro*] ;  and  in  reference 
to  his  transference  of  the  seat  of  Empire  to 
Byzantium,  Psur.  vi.  i  (cf.  Par.  xx.  57).  [Aquila  * : 
Qreoo  ^| 

D.  places  Constantine  among  ihe  spirits  of 
those  who  ioved  and  exercised  justice  {Spirifi 
Gittdicanii)  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter,  where 
the  Eagle,  in  allusion  to  his  migration  to 
Byzantium,  refers  to  him  as  Vaitro  clu  ,  .  . 
Per  ceikre  ai  pastor,  si  fece  Greco^  Far,  3dl 
55-7*  and  alludes  to  the  *  Donatio,*  w^  56-9. 
[Aquila"^:  Giove,  Cielo  di,] 

Cosianza^,  Constance,  daughter  of  Rogi^» 
King  of  Sicily,  and  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  11.     [Table  ivj 

D.  places  her  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon, 
among  those  who  failed  to  observe  their  vows 
of  religion  {SpiriH  Votim  Afimcanii)^  Par,  iii. 
118;  quesf  aito  spkndcTy  v.  109;  sortUa^  tf. 
113  ;  luct\  %K  11 8  [Xiuna,  Cielo  della]  ;  Man* 
fi-ed  (in  Antepurgatory  h  who  describes  himself 
as  her  grandson,  speaks  of  her  as  Cosiunxa 
ImpeTitdricty  Purg.  iii.  113  [Manfredi]  ;  Pic- 
car  da  (in  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon)  refers  to 
her  as  la  gran  Costansa,  Che  dtl  secando  x^eni^ 
di  Soavty  Gentrb  il  terto  (i.e.  the  wife  of 
Henry  VI  and  mother  of  Frederick  H),  Par. 
iii.  1 18-20;  and  alludes  to  the  story  {commonly 
believed  in  D.*s  day)  that  she  was  at  one  time 
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a  nun,  and  bad  been  taken  from  the  convent 
against  her  will,  in  order  to  be  married  to 
Henry  VJ,  so  that  in  her  heart  she  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  her  conventual  vow»  inf, 
1 12-7;  FJeatrice  mentions  her  in  the  same 
connexion^  Par.  iv.  98  [Piccarda]. 

ViiJani,  on  the  contrary,  represents  Con- 
stance as  having  been  forced  mto  a  convent 
against  her  wiJl,  *  oon  voluntariamente,  ma 
per  temenza  di  morte^  quasi  come  monaca  si 
nutricava  in  alcuno  munisterio  di  monache  * 
(iv.  20).  His  stoiy  15  that  her  brother,  William 
the  Bad,  sought  to  put  her  to  death  on  account 
of  a  prophecy  to  the  effect  that  she  would  be 
the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  but  that  at 
the  instance  of  his  nephew  Tancred  he  spared 
her  life  and  imprisoned  her  in  a  convent  at 
Palermo. 

Williani  the  Good,  son  of  Wiilmm  the  Bad, 
having  no  issue  by  his  wife  Joan  (daughter  of 
Henry  II  of  England)^  his  aunt  Constance  became 
presumptive  heiress  to  the  throne^  which  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  desired  to  acquire 
for  his  own  house.  To  effect  his  object  he  pro- 
jected an  alliance  between  Constance  and  his  son 
Henry  Duke  of  Swabia,  afterwards  Emperor  as 
Henry  VI.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1185, 
when  Constance  was  about  thirty-lwo  and  Henry 
twenty- tw^o,  but  their  son,  Frederick  of  Palermo, 
the  heir  to  the  Sicilian  throne,  was  not  born  until 
nine  years  later  (Dec.  1194),  only  four  years 
before  the  death  of  his  mother  (Nov,  1198J, 
Villani,  whose  account  of  Sicilian  affairs  at  this 
epoch  is  somewhat  confused,  states  that  this 
marriage  was  desired  by  Pope  Clement  III  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Palermo  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  out  of  the  hands 
of  Constance's  nephew^  Tancred,  who  showed  no 
respect  for  the  interests  of  the  Church ;  but 
WUliam  the  Good  was  still  alive  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  his 
death  in  1 1S9,  Tancred  s  election  by  the  Sicilians 
was  ratified  by  Clement,  as  a  bar  to  the  pretensions 
of  Henry,  though  his  wife  was  the  rightful  heiress. 
[Anigo^;  Clcilia:  Fede^ioo^] 

Costanza  2,  Constance,  daughter  of  Man- 
fred of  Sicily  and  Beatrice  of  Savoy  ;  married 
(in  1262)  Peter  III  of  Aragon,  by  whom  she 
had  three  sons,  Alphonso  (King  of  Aragon, 
1 285- 1 291),  James  (King  of  Sicily,  12S5-1296; 
King  of  Aragon,  1291-1327),  and   Frederick 
(King  of  Sicily,  1296-1337).     It  was  through 
Ills   marriage  with   Constance  that  Peter  III 
claimed  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  he  assumed 
in  1282  after  the  *  Sicilian  Vespers.'  Constance 
died  at  Barcelona  in  1302,  having  outlived  both 
her  husband  and  her  eldest  sob.     [Alfoneo  * : 
f  ederico  ^ :  Jacomo  ^ :  Piet^o  ^.J 

Manfred  (in  /\ntcpurgatory)  speaks  of  his 
daughter  as  la  mia  bucna  Costanza^  Purg.  iii* 
1 43  ;  and  refers  to  her  as  ntia  bella  figiia^ 
j^eni trice  DeW  art  or  di  Cicilia  e  ^Aragofuty 
x^*.  1 15-1 16  [Aragona  :  Cicilia] ;  SordelTo  (in 
A^ntcpurgalory)   names    her   as    the   wife    of 


Peter  III,  and  implies  that  her  husband  was 
as  superior  to  Louis  IX  of  France  and 
Charles  t  of  Anjou  as  Charles  I  of  Anjou  was 
to  his  son  Charles  II,  Purg.  vii.  127-9.  [Bea- 
trice - :  Margherita,] 

Crassc,  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus,  surnamed 
Dives  (*the  wealthy*),  triumvir  with  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  B,  C  60;  his  ruling  passion  was 
the  love  of  money,  which  he  set  himself  to 
accumulate  by  every  possible  means  ;  in  55  he 
was  consul  for  the  second  time  and  received 
the  province  of  Syria,  where  he  looked  to 
greatly  increase  his  wealth,  but  in  that  same 
year  he  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Par- 
ihians,  who  cut  off  his  head,  and,  having  filled 
the  mouth  with  molten  gold  in  mockery  of  his 
passion  for  money,  sent  it,  together  with  his 
right  hand,  to  Orodes  the  Parthian  king,  in 
token  of  their  victory. 

The  incident  is  related  by  Florus  in  his 
Epitoma : — 

'  Adversis  et  dis  el  hominibus  cupiditas  conaulis 
Crassi^  clum  Parthico  inhiat  auro,  undectm  strafe 
legionum  et  ipsius  capitc  itiultata  est  .  ,  .  Caput 
ejus  recisum  cum  dextera  manu  ad  Orodern 
regem  reportatura  ludibrio  fnil,  ncquc  iiidigno. 
Aurum  enim  lirjuidum  in  rietura  oris  tnfusum  est, 
ut  cujus  animus  arserat  auri  cupiditate,  ejus 
etiam  mortuum  et  exsangue  corpus  auro  urerelur.* 
Ciii.  II.) 

D.  includes  C.  (with  an  allusion  to  his  mouth 
having  been  filled  with  gold)  among  the  in- 
stances of  avarice  recalled  by  the  Avaricious 
in  Circle  V  of  I^urgatory,  Purg,  xx.  116-17; 
and  mentions  him  as  the  type  of  avarice,  Canz. 
xviii.  70.     [AvariJ 

Cremona,  town  in  S.  of  Lombard  y,  on  the 
Po,  about  midway  between  Pavia  and  Mantua ; 
its  vicinity  to  Mantua,  V.  E.  i.  IS^'^*^;  has  a 
dialect  of  its  own,  V.  E,  i,  19^^;  one  of  the 
Guelfic  towns  whidi  opposed  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII,  Epist,  viL  6. 

Cremonensis,  of  Cremona ;  Vul^e  Cre- 
rfumefuejiht  Cremonese  dialect,  V,  E.  1. 19'^"^^. 
[Cremona.] 

Creta  {form  used  in  rime,  elsewhere  Cr^ti^ 
Inf.  xii.  12;  Conv,  iv.  27'^^),  the  island  of 
Crete  in  the  Mediterranean ;  mentioned  by 
Virgil  (in  his  description  of  the  rivers  of  Hell), 
who  describes  it  as  a  waste  land,  situated  ia 
mid- sea,  and  refers  to  the  reign  of  its  king 
(Saturn)  as  the  Golden  Age,  inf  xiv-  94-6 
[Satumo^j ;  he  then  mentions  Mt.  Ida  as  the 
place  chosen  by  Khea  for  the  birthplace  of 
Jupiter  |7T',  97-103)  [Ida:  Bea] ;  and  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  how  within  the  mountain 
stands  the  image  of  a  great  elder,  *  il  veglio  di 
Creta,'  who  turns  his  back  upon  Damietta,  and 
looks  towards  Rome  {7^,  103-5)  [Damlata]; 
his  head  is  of  gold,  his  arms  and  breast  ojf 
silver^  his  trunk  of  brass  {w.  J06-8) ;  from  the 
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fork  dowmwards  he  is  of  iron,  save  that  the 
right  fcM>t»  upon  which  he  rests  more  than  oo 
the  other,  is  of  baked  earth  (t'7/.  109-11);  in 
every  part  of  him,  except  the  gold,  is  a  fissure 
from  which  tears  issue  and  flow  out  of  the  moun- 
tain (tt',  1 12-14),  forming  in  theu"  course  the 
inferaal  rivers  Acheron,  St>Tc^  Phlegethon,  and 
Cocytus  (Tt.*.  115-201,     [Piumi  Inffemali.] 

D.  doubtless  borrowed  the  idea  of  this  image 
from  that  described  in  the  book  of  Daniel— 
'■  The  image's  head  was  of  fine  gold,  his  breast 
and  his  arms  of  silver^  his  belly  and  his  thighs 
of  brass,  his  legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part  of  iron 
and  part  of  clay*  (ii.  32-33)— but  the  symbolism 
is  altogether  different,  U/s  image  typifies  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  It  is  placed  in 
Crete,  on  Mt.  Ida,  in  accordance  probably  with 
the  Virgilian  theory  that  here  was  the  cradle 
of  the  Trojan,  and  hence  of  the  Roman, 
racer — 

'Creta  lotri*  ma^i  mctJto  jacft  insala  ponto, 
JMoAB  IcUieiia  ubi,  et  gent  is  caniiJbuila  nofttrae* 
Centam  lirfcNss  habitant  magni^  ubrrnma  regma.* 
{Atn.  iii.  104-6,) 

Its  situation  in  Crete  is  further  appropriate  on 
account  of  the  position  of  the  island  at  the 
point  where  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  meet  (i.  e*  at  the  centre  of  the 
world  as  known  at  that  tune).  Benvenuto 
says : — 

*  Est  hie  bene  notandum,  quod  autor  per  istam 
insulam  figurat  nobis  mundum  istutn^  sive  terram 
habitabilem,  quia  ista  insula  est  circymcincta  mari 
skut  terra  tota  oceano  .  »  .  et  est  quasi  in  medio 
mundi,  et  quasi  omnia  maria  ct  confinia  partiiim 
terrae  tcrminantur  ibi ;  et  ibi  regna  primo  in- 
coepcrunt  secundum  poetas/ 

The  division  into  metals,  representing  the 
Golden,  Silver,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages,  follows 
the  commonplace  of  the  poets,  Ovid*s  descrip- 
tion of  the  four  ages  having  been  probably  in 
D/s  mind,  as  well  as  the  passage  in  Daniel  :  — 

'Aurei.  prima  sata  est  aetaB,  quae,  "^nndice  nulio, 
Sponre  *aa,  si  Re  Ir|fc,  flvjpfn  rcctttmque  colebat . . , 
Postqaam,  Satnmo  tenebrosa  in  Tartara  mistto. 
Sab  jovc  mundus  crat ;  subiit  ar^ntca  prolca, 
Aoro  deterior»  FuJvo  prrtio«tioF  acre  .  .  , 
Teitia  post  ilJas  nicccssit  ohi^nea  protcs^ 
Sacvior  ing^niis,  rt  ad  horrida  promtmr  arma; 
Kec  scelcrata  tamen :  de  daro  est  ultiina  Tenro. 
Protina*  irmmpit  venae  pejoris  in  acvum 
Orone  nefa*;  fwilfe"?  pudor^  veraraque,  fidciKiiie; 
In  •cTuoraai  aubiere  Jocmn  fraadr^qae,  dolique, 
In»iaiacqiic^  et  vis^  et  amor  sceleratas  habctidi.* 

{Mt/am.  1.89-91^  115-15.  1^5-3  «•) 

D.  differs  from  Daniel  in  making  the  brass 
terminate  with  the  trunk,  in  order  no  doubt  to 
emphasize  his  theory  of  the  dual  organization 
of  Chyrch  and  Empire ;  the  right  leg  with  the 
foot  of  baked  earth,  on  which  the  image  rests 
most,  being  the  symbol  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  corrupted  and  weakened  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  temporal  power  from  Constantine, 
but  at  the  same  time  that  to  which  mankind 
chiefly  looked  for  support  and  guidance*  The 
image  stands  with  its  back  to  Damietta  (i,e* 
the  East,  representing  the  old   monarchies). 


and  looks  towards  Rome,  the  centre  of  the 
imperial  monarchy  of  the  West.  The  tears 
flowing  from  the  fissure  in  every  part  save  the 
gold  signify  that  all  ages  except  the  golden 
were  subject  to  sin  and  sorrow. 

Some  think  there  is  a  further  special  inter- 
pretation more  closely  in  accordance  with  D/s 
political  theories.  According  to  this  view 
D/s  golden  age  was  that  of  the  Empire  under 
Augustus  (Mon.  i*  iS"^'^  ;  Conv.  iv.  5®^~^)  ;  the 
silver  age  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  decline 
and  fall ;  the  bronze,  that  of  its  more  complete 
decadence,  ending  in  the  division  (*forcata') 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  with 
their  endless  wars  fferro*);  the  right  foot  of 
day  representing  the  Western  Empire  with 
its  rotten  political  institutions  threatening  the 
speedy  ruin  of  the  whole  fabric. 

Creti,  the  island  of  Crete ;  Pinfamia  di  C, 
i.e.  the  Minotaur^  Inf.  xii.  12  [Minotauro] ; 
the  war  of  Athens  with,  Conv.  iv.  27'^^""'' 
[Cefalo).  Noie. — The  form  Creti  is  used  also 
by  Villani  (i.  6)  and  Boccaccio.    [Creta.] 

Cretisa,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
wife  of  Aeneas,  and  mother  of  Ascanius  ;  she 
perished  on  the  night  of  the  fail  of  Troy, 
having  been  separated  from  Aeneas  in  the 
confusion. 

The  troubadour  Folquct  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Venus),  speaking  of  the  love  of  Dido  for 
Aeneas,  says  she  thereby  wronged  both  her 
own  husband  Sichaeus,  and  Aeneas*  wife 
Creusa,  Par.  ix.  98  [Dido] ;  C.  is  spoken  of  as 
Aeneas*  first  wife  (D.  regarding  Dido  as  his 
second),  and  the  mother  of  Ascanius,  to  prove 
the  connexion  of  Aeneas  with  Asia  by  marriage 
{Aen,  iii.  339-40  being  quoted  with  the  inter- 
polated hemistich  'peperil  fumante  Creusa,* 
which  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Virgil), 
Mon.  ii.  3^:^-1  ^"i.    [Enea.] 

Crisostomo,  St.  John  Chrysostom  (*  Golden- 
mouth'),  celebrated  Greek  father  of  the  Church, 
born  at  Antioch  about  344,  died  at  Comana  in 
PontuSi  407.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family, 
and  was  first  a  lawyer  ;  he  afterwards  became 
a  monk,  in  which  capacity  he  so  distinguished 
himself  by  his  preaching  that  the  Emperor 
Arcadius  appointed  him  (in  397)  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  His  severity  towards  the 
clergy  in  his  desire  for  reform  made  him  an 
object  of  hatred  to  them,  and  led  to  his 
deposition  at  the  instance  of  Theophilus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Empress 
Theodosia,  whose  excesses  he  had  publicly 
rebuked.  Sentence  of  exile  was  pronounced 
against  him,  but  the  people,  to  whom  he  had 
endeared  himself  by  his  preaching,  rose  in 
revolt,  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his  office. 
Shortly  after  he  was  again  banished,  and  he 
finally  died  in  exile  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  He  left  nearly  1,000  sermons  or  homilies 
as  evidence  of  his  eloquence. 
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St.  Bonaventura  names  C,  among  the  great 
Doctors  {Sfiiriii  Sapienii)  who  are  with  him- 
self in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun,  speaking  of  him 
as  //  Meiropoiitantif  and  couphng  him  with  the 
prophet  Nathan  (perhaps,  as  Philaleihes  sug- 
gests, because  they  were  both  distinguished  for 
their  boldness  in  rebuking  the  sins  of  kings), 
Par.  xii.  136-7.    [Sole,  Cielo  det] 

Crist allino,  Cielo.     [Cielo  CriataLUno.] 

Cristiani,  Christians,  Purg,  x.  121  ;  Par. 
xix.  log;  V.  N,  §  30^2,  Canz.  viii.  73;  Mon. 
ill.  3"**^ ;  as  opposed  to  pagans,  Par.  v.  73  ; 
Conv.  iv.  15'^'^;  of  R  hi  pens  and  Trajan,  Par, 
XX.  104  [Rifeo :  Traiano]  ;  alluded  to  as 
tesercita  tit  Cristo^  Par.  xii.  37  ;  la  milisia  di 
Dio^  Par,  xii,  41  ;  popol  crisiiafw^  Par,  xxvii, 
48;  /  b£Uiessaii\  Par,  xxvii.  51  ;  la  irisfiafja 
proie^  Son.  xxxvii,  10 ;  omnes  Chris iianam  re- 
ligionem  profiUnhs^  Mon.  iii,  3^'^'^ ;  Statius  (in 
Purgatory)  calls  the  early  Christians  /  nucwi 
predicanti^  Purg,  xjdi.  80. 

Cdstiano,  Christian,  Par.  xxvii,  48;  V.  N. 
5  50I7.  Conv.  iv.  15^'-^;  as  opposed  to  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  Conv.  il  s**'-^;  as  opposed  to 
Saracens  and  Jews,  Inf.  xxvii.  8S;  of  Statius, 
Purg,  xxii,  73,  90  \  of  Cacciaguida,  in  allusion 
to  his  *  christening,'  Par.  xv.  135;  St,  Peter 
addresses  D.  as  bium  cruiianoy  Par.  xxiv.  52. 

Cristo,  Christ ;  mentioned  by  name  thirty- 
nine  times  in  the  D.  C,  Purg.  xx,  87  ;  xxi,  8  ; 
xxiii.  74;  xxvi.  129;  xxxii,  102;  Par.  vi.  14; 
ix.  120;  xi.  72,  102,  107;  xii.  37,  7J,  73,  75  ; 
xjv.  104,  106,  loS;  xvii.  51  j  xix.  72,  104,  106, 
108;  XX,  47;  xxiii.  20,  72  ;  xxv.  15  ;  xxvi.  53; 
xxvii.  40;  xxix.  9S,  109;  xxxj,  3,  107;  xxxii. 
20,  24,  27»  83,  85,  87,  125;  five  times  in  the 
Purgaiofioy  and  thirty-four  in  the  Parmiiso^ 
but  not  once  in  the  Inferno^  being  there 
referred  to  by  means  of  a  periphrasis  {see 
belmv\.  Whenever  the  name  Crisio  occurs  at 
the  end  of  a  line  D,  does  not  rime  with  it,  but 
repeats  the  name  itself,  Par.  xii.  71,  73,  75; 
xiv.  104,  106,  108;  xix,  104,  106,  108;  xxxii, 
Sji  85,  87.  In  the  prose  works  Christ  is 
mentioned,  V.  N.  §  41*  ?  Conv.  ii.  i^",  6^-,  9""^; 
rv.  16^1'S  i7«iK  23»«''f'*;  Mon.  i.  i6i« ;  ii. 
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l^rw).  Epist,  v.  10;  vi.  6;  viiL  2  ;  x.  7,  27, 
The  full  name  Jesus  Christ  occurs  (once  only 
in  the  Z>.  C),  Par.  xxxj.  107;  V,  N,  §  41^; 
Mon.  iii,  3'*"^,  la'-^S  16^'* ;  Epist.  viii.  5  \  Jesus, 
Par*  xxv.  33 ;  Mon.  iii,  9^0'  ii'^>  '2ii  \M, 

Christ  is  referred  to  as  the  Son  of  God» 
Par.  X.  1  ;  V,  N.  §  30-'^'^ ;  Conv.  ii.  6«^*  ^-*  '^'*; 
Mon,  i.  16*;  iii.  i'»',  f^\  rtilto  Filio  Di  Dio 
^  di  Aftma,  Par,  xxiii,  136-7;  Figliuoio  del 
jovrano  Iddio  e  Figliuoio  di  Maria  Vergine^ 
Coov,  ii.  61'"^^  1^  ;  Figliuol  di  Dio^  Par.  vii.  119; 
:xxvii.  24;  xxxii.  113:  —the  Son  of  Marj^, 
J^igliuol  {di  Maria),  Purg.  xv.  89;  Par.  xxiii. 
Bv.  ii.  6*^ ;  iiporiaia  sanio  {di  Maria\ 


Purg.  XX.  24 ;  la  semensa  della  coronaiafiammay 
Par.  xxiii.  120;  —  the  Lamb  of  God,  Agml  di 
Dio  cite  ie  peccaia  le^^a,  Purg.  xvi.  18;  Agnel 
di  Dio  che  U  peccaia  iolle^  Par.  xvii.  53  ;  bene^ 
detfo  Agnelhy  Par.  xxiv.  2  ;  Agnus  Dei,  Purg, 
xvi.  19;  Epist.  vii.  2;  — our  Lord,  nostro 
Signore^  Inf.  xix.  91 ;  Purg.  xx.  94 ;  Par,  xxiv. 
3S  ;  xxxi.  107;  V.N.  §  26^^;  Conv.  iv.  uii^ 
17I07 ;  Hostro  Imper adore.  Par.  xxv.  41  ;  Im- 
ptradore  deW  Univtrso^  Conv,  ii,  6^^  ;  —  our 
Saviour,  nostra  Salvai&re,  Conv.  ii.  6^** ;  iv. 
2jj»6.  il  Salvaiore^  Conv,  iii.  ii>''^;  iv.  17'*^*^, 
^^\tyU  i;»5.  Redtmpiiw  nosier,  V,  E.  i.  6^*«; 
summus  Salvator^  M  on .  i.  ^'^ ;  Solus  hominum^ 
Mon.  i,  428 ;  —  the  Crucified  One,  Cruafixits^ 
Epist,  viii.  4 ;  Coiui  che  fu  erocijisso^  Conv. 
iii,  j^^;  Sommo  Giove,  Cne  fu  in  terra  croci- 
fisso,  Purg.  vi,  ii8-ig;  il  glorioso  Sire^  lo 
quale  non  neg^  la  morte  </  j^,  V.  N,  §  22^^; 
Quel  che^  forato  dalla  lancia^  .  .  .  ^/  ^ogni  coipa 
vince  la  M land  a.  Par.  xiii,  40-2  ;  CoJui  che  il 
morso  in  s^  punio^  Purg.  xxxiii,  63  ;  lo  Dileito 
,  ,  ,  ck*  ad  alte  grtda  Dispose  {la  Chiesa)  col 
sangue  bemdetio.  Par.  xi.  31-3  ;  Colui  che  la 
gran  preda  Le^i^  a  Diie,  Inf,  xii,  38-9;  -^  the 
Spouse  of  the  Church,  Spoftsus  Ec^lesiae^  Mon. 
iii,  3"^^ ;  quelle  Sposo  ch'ogfu  voto  accetta^  Par. 
iii.  101 ;  xi.  31-3  ;  —  the  *  Word  made  flesh/ 
Verbo  di  Dio,  Par.  vii.  30 ;  Verbo  divino.  Par, 
xxiii,  73  ;  —  *  Wisdom,*  Sapienza^  Par.  xxiii. 
37 ;  somma  5,,  Inf.  iii.  6 ;  --  *  Power,'  Possansa, 
Par.  xxiii.  37  \  suprema  /'.,  Par,  xxvii.  36 ;  — 
'  Light,'  la  verace  Luce^  V.  N.  §  24^"^  ;  viva 
Luce,  Par.  xiii.  55  ;  Luce  inteltetia.  Par.  xxxiii. 
125  ;  Lume^  Par.  xxxiii.  119;  Luce  che  allumina 
not  nelie  tenebre,  Conv.  ii.  6*^"*'^ ;  Via,  Veritd, 
Luce,  Conv.  ii,  9Hrr-3&.  _  *  Truth/  infallibilis 
Veritas^  Mon.  i.  5''^;  Dio  verace.  Par,  xxxi. 
107  ;  Veritii,  Conv.  ii.  9I15 .  Colui  che  in  terra 
addusse  La  verita.  Par.  xxii.  41-2. 

In  the  Infetno  Christ  is  never  mentioned 
by  name,  but  is  referred  to  as  somma  Sapi- 
enza^  I  nf,  iii.  6  ;  un  Possetite  Con  segno  di 
vittoria  imoronato^  Inf,  iv,  53-4;  la  nimica 
Pod/sla,  inf.  vi.  96 ;  Colui  che  la  gran  preda 
Levb  a  Diie^  Inf.  xii.  38-9;  nostro  S ignore. 
Inf.  xix,  91 ;  rUom  che  nacque  e  visse  senxa 
pecca^  Inf.  xxxi  v.  115. 

He  is  also  referred  to  as  Abate  (*  il 
chiostro '  being  Paradise),  Purg,  xxvi,  1 29 ;  il 
Maestro^  Purg.  xxxii.  Si  ;  Romano  ('Roma' 
being  Paradise )»  Purg.  xxxii.  102  ;  //  nostro 
Lillet  to.  Par.  xiii.  III;  Colui  ch'  ogni  tor  to 
disgrava.  Par.  xviii.  6 ;  Lui  che  potei'a  aiutar^ 
Par.  XX,  114 ;  Sol,  Par.  xxiii.  29,  72 ;  il  nostro 
Disiro^  Par.  xxiii,  105 ;  //  nostro  Pellicano, 
Par,  xxv.  113;  Ortolano  etemOy  Par.  xxvi.  65 ; 
nostra  Beatitudine  somma,  Conv.  iv.  22^^**; 
Quelli  che  la  nostra  immortality  vede  e  misura^ 
Conv,  ii.  9^*^^;  Ostium  Condoms  aetemi^ 
Mon.  ii.  S*"*. 

Christ,  as  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
is  referred  to  as  somma  Sapensa^  Inf.  iii.  6: 
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CriBto 


Cnnizza 


Ver^  di  Dlo^  Par.  vii.  30 ;  Figlio^  Pa.r,  %•  l 
{d*  Par.  viL  119;  x.  51;  xxtiil  136-7;  xxvii, 
24;  xxxii.  113;  V,  N.  §  30^^;  Conv.  ii.  6**'*^'* 
»2»»0;  Mon.  i.  16^;  iii,  \^\  l^^)\  Naiura 
dixnna  ed  umana.  Par.  xiii.  26-7 ;  c'mj  Luce^ 
Par.  xiii.  $5;  Lume  riJiessOy  Par.  xxxiii.  119; 
Z»c:<r  intelUtta^  Par.  xxxiii.  125.   [Trlniti] 

His  twofold  nature  as  God  and  Man  is 
referred  to,  Par.  ii*  41-2  ;  vi.  13-21  ;  vii.  35-6; 
xiii,  26-7;  xxiii,  136;  xxxiii.  4-6;.  Conv.  ii, 
512-13  laisQ  ^s  represented  by  the  Griffin  in 
the  TerrestriaJ  Paradise),  Purg.  xxxi.  80-81, 
\%2  ;  xxxii.  47,  96.   [Processlone.] 

D.  alludes  to  the  following  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  Ufe  and  death  of  Christ :— His 
birth,  Purg.  xx.  24  (Luke  ii.  7) ;  Conv.  iv.  5-* ; 
Mon.  i«  16^-S;  ill,  13*1;  the  offering  of  the 
wise  men,  Mon,  iiL  7^-^  {Matt,  ii,  11);  His 
teaching  in  the  Teraple,  Purg.  xv.  88-92  {Luke 
iL  41-9T;  the  miracle  at  Cana,  Purg.  xiii,  29 
{John  ii.  i-io)  ;  His  Transfiguration,  Purg. 
xxxii,  73-81  {Matt,  xvii.  1-8)  ;  Conv.  ii,  i*'^-^ ; 
Mon.  iii.  9"*^"®;  Epist.  x.  28;  His  instruction 
to  the  young  man  to  sell  his  goods  and  give  to 
the  poor,  Par.  xii,  75  {Matt.  xix.  21);  His 
walking  on  the  water,  Mon.  iii.  9'*^'^i  {Matt, 
xiv.  25-8) ;  His  questioning  of  the  disciples  as 
to  who  He  was,  Mon,  iii,  97'>-3  {Matt,  xvi,  15- 
23) ;  His  charge  to  Peter,  Mon.  iii,  8i-«  (Matt. 
xvi.  19);  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  of  the 
widow's  son  of  Nain,  Purg.  xxxii.  78  [John  xi ; 
Lukev'n,  ii-ij) ;  His  washing  of  the  disciples* 
feet,  Mon. iii. 9''*^"*  {John  xiii) ;  the  Last  Supper, 
Mon.  iiL92"*^^*  (Luke  xxii.  7-14) ;  His  capture, 
Purg.  XX*  87  {Matt.  xxvi.  47-57);  His  trial 
before  Pilate,  Purg,  xx,  91  {Ma£t,  xxvii) ;  Mon, 
ii,  13'^"'*;  Epist.  \\  10;  His  selection  of  St. 
John  to  take  care  of  the  Virgin  Mary»  Par.  xx\% 
114  {John  xix.  26-7);  the  Crucifixion,  Inf. 
xxiii.  117;  xxxiv.  114-15;  Purg,  vi.  119;  xx. 
88-90 ;  xxiii.  74 ;  xxxiii.  6,  63  ;  Par.  vi.  90  ; 
\Au  20,  47-48,  57;  xi.  32,  72;  xii.  37-8;  xiii. 
41  ;  xiv.  104-8;  xix.  105;  xxv.  114;  xxvi.  59; 
xxix-  98;  xxxi.  3;  V.  N.  §  22^"^;  Conv.  iii. 
^iw  •  yf  24*** ;  Epist.  viii.  4 ;  the  earthquake 
at  His  death,  Inf.  xxi.  112-14;  P^r-  ^ii-  4^; 
His  descent  into  Hell,  Inf.  iv,  53 ;  xii.  38 ; 
xxi.  1 14  ;  His  Resurrection,  Purg.  xxi,  9  (Luki 
xxi  v.  15-16);  Par,  xxiv,  126  (/ohH  xx.  J -8); 
Conv*  iv.  221*^^^^  ;  Mon.  iii.  9^1  ^i«^  {John  xxi. 
7) ;  the  three  Maries  at  His  sepulchre,  Conv. 
iv.  22^^-'*'^  {Luke  xxiv) ;  the  visit  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  John  to  the  sepulchre,  Par,  xxiv.  125-6 
(John  XX.  3-6) ;  Mon.  iii.  911^16 .  j|is  appear- 
ance to  the  two  disciples  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus,  Purg.  xxi.  7^  (Luke  xxiv.  13-16) ; 
His  appearance  to  St.  Peter  and  the  other 
disciples  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  Mon,  iii, 
g87-9i  {John  xxi) ;  His  mission  of  the  disciples 
to  baptize  and  teach  all  nations,  Mon.  iii.  380-7 
{Afati.  xxviii.  20). 

Christ's  Transfiguration  teaches  us,  in  the 
moral  sense^  that  in  most  secret  things  we  should 


have  few  companions,  Conv.  ii.  i4«-«t ;  the 
existence  of  angels  attested  by  Christ  himself, 
Conv.  ii.  6*'^^*;  His  teaching  that  man  is 
both  mortal  and  immortal,  Conv.  ii,  9"4-:i2 - 
the  miracles  performed  by  Christ  and  His 
saints  the  foundation  of  our  faith,  Conv.  iii. 
^irti-i .  j^j5  teaching  that  the  contemplative 
life  is  best,  though  the  active  life  is  good, 
Conv.  iv.  17W-111 ;  Christ  died  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  His  age,  since  it  was  not  fitting 
that  Divinity  should  suffer  decline,  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  being  the  age  of  perfection ;  similarly 
He  died  at  the  sixth  hour,  i.e.  at  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  day,  Conv,  iv,  23'>5-iio  .  had  Christ 
lived  out  the  natural  terra  of  His  life,  He 
would  have  died  in  His  eighty-first  year,  Conv. 
iv.  24^5^"**;  Christ  l>om  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world 
was  at  peace,  Conv.  iv.  524-«fl ;  Mon.  i.  16*^^*  ; 
He  willed  to  be  born  subject  to  the  edict  of 
Augustus  in  order  that  the  Son  of  God  made 
man  might  be  counted  as  a  man  in  the  Roman 
census.  Men.  ii,  i2^*-^j  Epist.  vii,  3 ;  being 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Empire 
He  was  rightly  judged  before  a  Roman  tri- 
bunaL  which  Herod  and  Caiaphas  brought 
about  by  sending  Him  to  Pilate,  Mon.  ii. 
13**"^*;  by  His  birth  and  death  under  the 
Roman  Empire  Christ  gave  His  sanction  to 
the  Empire,  Mon.  ii.  I2**~^;  Epist.  viii.  2; 
His  acceptance  of  frankincense  and  gold  from 
the  wise  men  s>^mbolicaJ  of  H  is  lordship  over 
things  spiritual  and  things  temporal,  Mon  iii. 

Croazia,  Croatia,  country  (forming,  with 
Slavonia,  a  province  of  the  present  Empire  of 
Austria- Hungar}'),  which  lies  to  the  S,W,  of 
Hungary,  between  the  river  Save  and  the 
Adriatic?  mentioned  by  St.  Bernard  (in  the 
Empyrean),  who  pictures  pilgrims  coming 
thence  to  see  the  'Veronica'  at  Rome,  Par, 
xxxi.  103.    [Qiubbileo  :  Veronica.] 

Crociata],  Crusade  ;  the  disastrous  Second 
Crusade  (1 147-1149)  preached  by  St.  Bernard, 
and  undertaken  by  the  Emperor  Conrad  III 
and  Louis  Vii  of  France,  is  alluded  to  by 
Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars),  who 
says  that  he  followed  the  Emperor  Conrad 
and  met  his  death  among  the  Mahometans, 
Par.  x^',  139-48.    [Caociag^iida :  Curradoi,] 

Crotona,  now  Crotonc,  city  of  Calabria  in 
the  old  kingdom  of  Naples,  a  few  miles  N.W. 
of  Cape  Colonne  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto ;  reading  adopted  by  many  cdd.  for 
Caiona,  Par,  viii.  62.  The  latter,  however,  is 
preferable  both  on  critical  grounds  and  as 
having  the  support  of  ,\!SS.  and  early  edd* 
C&rtona  (in  Tuscany),  the  reading  of  one  or 
two  ^A^*^  is  obviously  wrong,    [Catona.] 

Cimizza,  sister  of  the  Ghibelline,  Ezic- 
lino  111  da  Romano,  youngest  daughter  of 
Erzclino  11  and  Adeleita  del  Conti  di  Man- 
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i;  dit  was  bom  circ.  ngS,  and  in  I23t  or 
1233  WM3  married,  for  political  reason s*  to  the 
Gucif  captain,  Count  Kicciardo  di  San  Boni- 
faiio  of  Verona.  Shortly  after  her  maniage 
she  became  enamoured  of  the  troubadour 
Sordello,  by  whom  icirc  1226),  with  the  con- 
nivance of  her  brother*  she  was  abducted  from 
VeroQR  and  conveyed  Ixick  to  Eizelino's  court 
[AssoUno^  :  BordaUo].  Her  intrigue  with 
Sordello  (which,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  renewed  later  on  at  Trcviso^  did  not  last 
long,  and  she  then  went  to  the  court  of  her 
brother  Alberico  at  Treviso^  where  she  aban* 
domed  herself  to  a  knight  named  Bonio,  with 
whom,  according  to  the  old  chronicler  Rolan- 
dino,  she  wandered  about  the  worlds  leading 
A  life  of  pleasure :  * 

'Miles  quidAm  nomine  Bonius  dc  Tarvislo  ipaam 
■mavtt .  .  .  Cum  ipso  round i  plurimas  partes  circu- 
rnt«  multa  habendo  aoUiia^  et  maximas  fueicndo 

Afber  the  death  of  Bonio»  who  was  slain 
while  defending  Trcviso  on  behalf  of  Alberico 
•gainst  his  brother  Enelino^  Cunina  was 
iDAfTied  by  the  latter  to  Aimerio,  Count  of 
Bn^nie;  after  his  deaths  he  having  fallen 
a  vktim  to  a  quarrel  with  Ezzelino^  she  m.uried 
a  gefitleman  of  Verona ;  and  subsequently  she 
IBlfrkd  A  fourth  husband  in  the  person  of 
Salicuie  Buz^acarini  of  Padua,  Kzzclino^s  astro- 
loner.  In  or  about  1260,  both  Ezzelino  and 
AJbcrico  being  dead,  and  the  fortunes  of  her 
bouse  being  at  a  low  ebb,  Cunizza  went  to 
reside  in  FtorencCf  where  in  1265,  in  the  house 
of  Cai'alcante  Cavalcanti,  the  father  of  D/s 
friend  C'uido,  she  executed  a  deed  granting 
tbeir  freedom  to  her  father's  and  brothers* 
■Uves,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  betrayal  of  Alberico. 
In  ia7Q>  being  then  upwards  of  eighty,  she 
made  her  wilt,  at  the  castle  of  La  Cerhaia, 
whereby  she  bequeathed  her  possessions  to 
the  sons  of  Count  Alessandro  aeglt  Albcrti  of 
IfaJigona,  her  mother's  family.  She  probably 
died  nr>t  long  after  this  date,  no  further  mention 
of  V  *  «ig  been  preserved.  (See  Zamboni, 
(.  ■■:%  DtnU  e  gli  Schittvi.)    Several  of 

|]tc  oii^  •  innmentators  record  that  she  was  of  a 
twwler-hearted  and  compassionate  disposition^ 
de^noctog  herself  especially  to  the  alleviation  of 
the  mtiery  caused  by  her  brother's  cnicllics ; 

*  ItU  t  ij  sofor  olim  Ecrelmi  . ,  .  recte 

Ifil  Vc:  -    \i^  amofosa,  vm^ii,  dc  qua  dictum 

eil  ntfira,  qualiler  h«bebat  rem  cum  Sonlello 
MaMiMno;  et  cuin  hoe  simul  cntt  pia,  beaifna, 
sleerkon*  compAtiens  mberiSp  quos  frmier  enidc- 
Iker  ■flly^tti.  keriio  ergo  poeCa  Bngit  se  repcrlre 
}mam  m  sf^eni  Ventris,* 

Dr  (mlDdful  p«fhap§  of  Lukf  vii.  47  and 
I  FHtf^  iv.  8)  *'  the  dissoluteness  of 

Qnuata^i  life  in  a  ion  of  her  merciful 

acl%  and  placet  her  in  t'aradise,  m  the  Heaven 


of  Venus,  among  the  spirits  of  those  who  were 
lovers  upon  earth  [S^Hti  Amanii)^  Par*  ix.  y%  \ 
UM  aitro  [spiend^e)^  t\  1 3 ;  beiUo  spirito^  v,  70  \ 
litcc  ftuena,  v.  33  [Venero,  Clelo  di].  After 
Charles  Mariel  has  ceased  speaking,  another 
spirit  (that  of  Cunizza)  approaches  D.,  and  by 
an  increase  in  its  brilliancy  signifies  its  desire 
to  talk  with  him  (Par.  ix.  13-15);  w-ith  the 
approval  of  Beatrice  D.  addresses  it,  asking 
(by  implication)  who  it  is  (m^.  16-21);  C. 
replies,  describing  the  position  of  Romano  in 
Ihc  Trevisan  territory,  the  birthplace  of  the 
*  firebrand,*  Eizclino  da  Romano  (zt,  32-30) 
[Anolino' :  Aaaollno^:  Homano*] ;  after 
stating  that  she  and  Ezzclino  were  bom  of  the 
same  father,  she  names  herself,  and  explains 
that  she  owes  her  position  in  Paradise  to  the 
influence  of  love  (tt/,  31-3),  and  that,  strange 
as  it  may  appear  to  the  *  common  herd/  her 
past  sins  do  not  weigh  upon  her,  but  that  she 
rejoices,  inasmuch  as  that  influence  was  the 
occasion  of  her  present  state  of  blessedness 
(fT',  34-^) ;  having  pointed  out  the  spirit  of 
the  troubadour  Folquet  of  Marseilles,  she 
dwells  on  his  fame,  and  on  the  obligation  ck 
leaving   a   good    fame    behind    one    (37-42) 

EblooJ;  this  obligation,  she  adds,  the  in- 
bitantsof  the  Trevisan  territory  were  neglect- 
ing in  spite  of  the  chastisement  io6icted  upon 
them  by  the  tyrants  of  Romano  (i^^.  43-5); 
she  then  foretells  the  war  between  Padua  and 
Viccnza  {t^',  46-8)  [Bacohlglione :  Vicaaaa]; 
the  assassination  of  Ricc^rdo  da  CamminOf 
lord  of  Trcviso  (tif,  49  51)  [Cammino,  &I0- 
cardo  da] ;  and  the  treachery  of  Alessandro 
Novello,  Itishop  of  Fcltro,  to  the  GhibelLine 
refugees  from  Fcrrara  (7^'.  52-60)  fFeltroM  ; 
in  conclusion,  she  expresses  her  faith  in  the 
coming  judgements  of  God,  and  then  in  silence 
returns  to  her  former  station  (tn>,  61-6). 

CupidOp  Cupid,  son  of  Venus,  Par,  viii.  7 ; 
figito  Uit  Ctprignt)^  7\  8;  D.  sayt  he  wa* 
worshipped  as  well  as  his  mother,  and  DiafU!, 
her  motticr,  as  being  endowed  with  the  power 
of  inspiring  love  [Clprlgna] ;  D.  alludes  (tf.  q) 
to  the  account  given  by  Vir^l  of  how  Cupid  m 
the  form  of  Ascaoiui  sat  in  Dido's  lap  and 
inspiied  bar  £ital  pMMon  for  Aoieaa  :^ 

'At  CMh««a  wmm  wmm  aowa  iiBlgi  vwMi 
Conmim,  it  iwliMi  OMMat  «t  iia  oiatilri 
lYo  rlild  AmuIo  vcatH,  4r-*- —  2=^— 
liwrniJal  r^iiMW,  alfM  on 

J&f  flIitflHUR  nUP  taMWK  MWlOflB  ( 

RnglMia  fmA.   wSeaeA^  ham  \ 
tMklcal  9!«4iitttJi  nii*er«e  <|rut.* 

D,  refers  10  Cupid  at  jSgUa  (M  V^mre)^ 
Purg.  xjtviii.  65-6,  where  he  alludes  to  the 
unintentional  wounding  of  V'enus  by  hirn  white 
she  was  kissing  him,  the  incident  being  Ukeo 
&om  Ovid  I- — 

*  H^m^wt:  pUrettMi  dwn  dst  pmf  otoOs  aaMi 


x  atrtny    tola 


,^^y 
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Curiatii 


Cfmradino 


D.  also  speaks  of  Cupid  as  Amore^  Conv.  ii, 
5117-26^  where^  to  prove  that  he  was  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  the  son  of  Venus,  he  quotes 
Virgil  (.4^.1.665):  — 

*Nate,  patris  vainmi  qui  tela  Typboia  ttnirti* ' ; 

and  Ovid  (Afe/am,  v.  365) ; — 

*  Arma  rnanasqiic  ttieac,  mea,  nate»  potratia '  i 

in  both  of  which  passages  Venus  addresses 
Cupid  as  her  son.     [Venere  ^ .  ] 

Curiatii,  celebrated  Albati  family,  three 
brothers  of  which  fought  with  the  three  Roman 
Horatii  in  the  reign  of  Tuilus  Hostilius,  to 
determine  whether  Rome  or  Alba  was  to  be 
mistress.  The  fight  was  long  doubtful ;  two 
of  the  Horatii  fell,  but  the  third,  who  was 
unhurti  seeing  that  the  three  Curiatii  were 
severely  wounded,  feigned  to  fly,  and,  manag- 
ing to  engage  his  opponents  singly,  succeeded 
in  killing  them  one  after  anotlter  {Livy^  i.  25), 

The  light  of '  i  ere  ai  tre '  is  alluded  to  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian  fin  the  Heaven  of  Mercury) 
in  connexion  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman 
Eagle^  Par.  vi.  39 ;  he  says  the  Eagle  remained 
in  Alba  for  300  years,  i.e.  up  till  the  time  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Curiatii  by  the  Horatii,  7/17,  37-9 
[Aqiula^].  D.  mentions  the  Curiatii,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  combat,  referring  to  Livy 
(t,  24,  25)  and  Orosius  (ii,  4)  as  his  authorities, 
Mom  ii.  \\^^\    [Albft:  Horatii] 

Curia2ii.     [CtiriatiiJ 

Curio  \  Marcus  Curius  D  en  l  at  us,  favourite 
hero  of  the  Romian  republic,  celebrated  in  later 
times  as  an  example  of  Roman  frugality  and 
virtue.  He  was  twice  Consul,  B.C.  290  and 
275 ;  and  Censor,  272.  In  his  first  consulship 
he  successfully  held  the  Samnites  in  check  ; 
and  in  the  second  he  completely  defeated 
Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  and  forced  him  to 
leave  Italy,  On  this  and  on  other  occasions 
he  consistently  declined  to  share  in  the  large 
botJty  which  he  gained.  At  the  close  of  his 
military  career  he  retired  to  his  small  farm  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  which  he  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands.  An  embassy  sent  to  him 
on  one  occasion  hy  the  Samnites  with  costly 
presents  found  him  roasting  turnips  at  his 
nearth.  He  rejected  their  presents  with  the 
remark  that  he  preferred  ruling  over  those 
who  possessed  gold,  to  possessing  it  himself. 

D.  mentions  C.  in  connexion  with  his  re- 
jection of  the  bribes  of  the  Samnites,  his 
authority  probably  being  Cicero  [Sinect,  §  16), 
Conv,  iv.  5ii<»-i\  {Seneciute,  De.] 

Curio '^,  Caius  Scribonius  Curio,  originally 
an  adherent  of  the  Pompeian  party,  by  whose 
influence  he  was  made  tribune  of  the  piebs, 
B*C.  50.  He  was  afterwards  bought  over  by 
Caesar,  and  employed  his  power  as  tribune 
against  his  former  friends.  When  Caesar  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Senate  an  enemy  of  the 
Republic  C.  fied  from  Rome  and  joined  the 


formerj  who  sent  him  to  Sicily  with  the  title  of 
propraetor.  After  expelling  Cato  from  Sicily 
he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  Juba. 

D.  places  C.  among  the  Sowers  of  discord 
in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VII 1  of  Hell  (Malebolge), 
Inf.  xxviii*  102;  Ai/,  v.  86;  coiui^  v,  93;  cofn- 
pagfuiy  v^  95  ;  quesH^  7/T'.  96,  97  [ScismmtiGlJ, 
Pier  da  Medicina,  speaking  of  Malatestino, 
says  he  holds  the  lajid  0-  ^-  Rimini)  which  one, 
who  is  w^ith  himself  in  HelU  would  be  glad 
never  to  have  set  eyes  on  (Inf,  xxviii.  85-7); 
D.  having  asked  who  it  is  to  whom  the  sight 
of  Rimini  was  so  bitter  (I'v.  9 1 -3) ,  Pier  lays  his 
hand  upon  the  jaw  of  one  of  his  companions, 
and  opens  his  mouth,  saying  it  is  he  and 
that  he  cannot  speak  {i^K  94-6) ;  he  then 
describes  him  (adopting  the  words  of  Lucan) 
as  the  man  who,  having  been  banished,  urged 
Caesar  to  cross  the  Rubicon  {w,  97-9)  ;  D. 
thereupon  recognizes  him  as  Curio,  *  who  once 
had  been  so  bold  to  speak,'  but  now  is  abashed^ 
w^ith  mutilated  tongue  {mh  100^2). 

Several  touches  in  D.*s  description  of  Curio 
are  borrowed  from  Lucan,  whose  lines  :  — 

'Dum  trrpMant  nullo  6rtaatae  robore  partes. 
Tolle  morfu ;  acrnpcr  nocuit  differre  purwtla,' 

{man.  \,  280^1.) 

he  adopts  here  iinL  97-9),  and  quotes  in  his 
Letter  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VI I,  Epist. 
vii.  4. 

D.  follows  Lucan  in  making  Curio  respon- 
sible for  Caesar's  crossing  the  Rubicon,  though 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  appears  that  Caesar  had 
already  taken  the  decisive  step  when  C.  joined 
him.  The  term  '  scacciato'  (v.  97)  applied  to 
C.  is  a  reminiscence  of  Phars.  L  278-9  ;  — 

*Pd!limur  c  patrils  laribu«i,  paljmurqar  volente» 
Ex«]lit].CEi :  tua  nos  faciei  vtttoria  civcs' — 

while  the  reference  to  his  boldness  of  speech 
is  probably  due  to  Lucan's  line  {v.  269) :  — 
'Aadax  veitali  comUaiar  Curio  lingua/ 

Curradino,  Conradin,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Conrad  IV,  the  last  legitimate  representative 
of  the  Swabian  line,  the  last  scion  of  the 
Hohenstaufen.  On  the  sudden  death  of  his 
father  in  1254,  C,^  who  was  barely  three  years 
old,  was  the  rightful  cl.iimant  to  the  crowns  of 
Sicily  and  Naples.  But  his  uncle,  Manfircd, 
assuming  first  the  regency  in  C/s  name,  on 
a  report  of  his  death  (which  he  himself  is 
supposed  to  have  originated),  accepted  the 
crowm  at  the  invitation  of  the  great  nobles 
(1258).  He  met  the  protests  of  C.^s  mother  by 
saying  it  was  not  for  the  interests  of  the  realm 
that  Naples  should  be  ruled  by  a  woman  and 
an  infant,  and  declared  thatt  C.  being  his  only 
relative,  he  should  preserve  the  kingdom  for 
him,  and  should  appoint  him  his  successor. 
After  Manfred's  defeat  and  death  at  Bene- 
vento  (Feb.  26,  126 J),  the  Sicilies,  impatient 
of  the  French  yoke,  and  the  Ghi belli ncs 
throughout    Italy,   called    upon   Conradin    la 
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assert  his  hereditary  nghts.  In  response  to 
this  appeal  C  descended  into  haly  in  the 
next  year  with  an  army  in  order  to  wrest  his 
kingdom  from  Charies  of  Anjou  (Villani,  vii, 
33>,  But  the  attempt  resulted  in  a  disastrous 
failure.  C*  was  defeated  by  Charles  at  Taglia- 
cozzo  (Aug.  33t  1268),  and  having  been  betrayed 
into  his  hands  was  executed  at  Naples  (Oct.  29), 
[C&rlo>:  Tagliaoosxo.] 

The  murder  of  C.  by  Charles  of  Anjou  is 
rcfcired  to  by  Hugh  Capet  (in  Circle  V  of 
Purgatory),  who  says  that  Charles  came  into 
Italy  and  ^for  amends  made  a  victim  of 
Conradin,'  Purg.  %x.  68. 

ViUani  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
flight  and  execution  of  Conradin  ;  — 

*  Currmdino  col  dogio  d'O^tcrich  e  con  piii  altri^ 
i  quaU  del  campo  crano  fuggiti  con  )ui  .  .  .  feciono 
wmATc  una  saettfa  per  pASsare  in  Cidlia^  crc<iendo 
tcmmparc  dal  re  Carlo,  e  in  Ciciiia,  che  era  quasi 
iutta  nibcllata  alio  re,  ricovcrare  sue  stato  e 
lignorta.  Essen  do  loro  gi^  entrati  in  mare  sco- 
cauti  nella  detta  barca^  uno  degli  Infragnipani, 
ch*  erano  gran  parte  Tedescbi  .  .  .  e 
t  delJa  scoflfitta,  s)  s'awia6  di  guadagnare 
e  d*aa«re  ricco,  c  per6  i  detti  sagnori  prcse ; 
e  Mputo  di  loro  caaerc,  e  com*  era  tn  quelU 
Curradlno,  si  gli  men 6  al  re  Carlo  pregioni ...  £ 
ComiC  U>  re  cbt>c  Curradino  e  que*  aignori  in  sua 
baliai  prese  suo  consiglio  quctto  cb*  avcssc  a  fare. 
Alia  fine  prese  partito  di  fargU  morirc,  e  fece  per 
vim.  di  f  iudicio  fonnarv  inquisixionc  contro  a  loro, 
caac  a  traditori  della  corona  e  nemici  di  aanta 
China,  e  cos)  fu  fatto ;  che  fu  dicoltato  Curradino, 
e*l  dual  d'Osierich  ...  in  sul  mercato  di  Napoli 
e  non  sofferse  U  re  che  fosaono  soppelliti  in 
» aacro,  ma  in  su  il  labbione  del  mercato,  perch* 
scomunicali.  E  cos)  in  Curradino  fini  iJ 
io  della  cAsa  di  Soave,  che  fu  in  cosl  grande 
d'imperadori  e  di  re.  .  .  .  Della  dctia 
Jo  re  Carlo  ne  fu  moho  riprcso  e  dal 
I  e  da*  Aioi  cardinali  e  da  chiunque  fu  iavio» 
peroccli*  agU  avea  preso  Curradino  e'  suoi  per 
0190  di  baCtagtia,  e  non  per  tradimcnto,  e  meglio 
mm  a  leowlo  pregione,  che  farlo  morire/  (vii.  99.) 

ClllTBdo*p  Conrad  III  of  Swabia.  Emperor 
I13S-1153,  the  first  of  the  Hoheastaufen  Ibe 
[HohtfiiftauliNi],  In  1147,  at  the  instigadoD 
of  St.  Benuutif  he  undertook  the  disastrous 
SecfHKi  Crusade,  in  company  with  Louts  VII 
of  France  [GrooiataJ.  He  returned  to  Germany 
in  1149^  and  died  at   Bamberg  three  years 

Urn  b  BMQiioiied  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the 
HMVtn  of  Man),  who  says  he  followed  (he 
EoipfOt,  and  was  knighted  by  him  (*ei  mi 
dnm  dell*  sua  milizia*l«  and  af^en»*ards  met 
his  fllfenth  in  lias  tnun  while  fighting  against 
itte  MaiKMMtias,  Far.  xv.  159-4K.  [Gaooi*- 

As  tbcf«  is  no  record  of  any  Florentine 
bavtiig  bem  knighted  by  Conrad  HI,  some 
lllink  that  D.  may  have  confused  him  with 
Coomi    II    (I0l4-I0j9)t   who,   accordmg    to 


ViUani,  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Saracens  tn  Calabria,  and  passed  through 
Florence  on  his  way,  knighting  several  Floren- 
tines who  accompanied  him  :  — 

'Questi  fii  giusto  uomo,  e  fece  molte  leggi»  e 
tenne  ki'roperto  in  pace  lungo  tempo.  Bene  and6 
in  Calavra  contro  a'  Saracini  ch*  erano  venuti 
a  guastare  ii  paese,  e  con  loro  combattco.  e  con 
grande  apargunento  di  sang:uc  de*  cristiani  gli 
caccid  e  conquise,  Questo  Currado  si  dtlctt6  assaj 
della  stama  della  cittii  di  Firenxe  quiinda  era  in 
Toscana«  e  ntolto  Tavanid,  e  piii  cittadini  di 
Firenxe  si  feciono  cavalieri  di  sua  mano  e  furono 
al  suo  servigio/    (iv.  9*) 

Pietro  di  Dante  in  his  note  on  this  passage 
confounds  the  two  Conrads,  besides  confusing 
Louis  VI  with  Louis  VII  :  — 

*  Loquitur  Cacciaguida  dicendo  se  fuiase  cum 
imperatore  Corrado  de  Soapia,  cum  in  Calabria 
contra  Saraccnos  ivit  et  bdtavtt^  cum  quo  ivit 
Ludoxncus  Groasus  re*  Francorum ;  coepitque 
d  ictus  Coiradus  tertius  impcrare  in  1 148/ 

Ctirrado''.     [Malaspina,  Cimrado,] 

Currado  da  Palazzo,  member  of  an  old 
family  of  Bresda,  apparently  of  French  origin  ; 
he  is  mentioned  by  Marco  Lombardo  (in 
Circle  1 1 1  of  Purgatory),  who,  speaking  of  the 
degenerate  state  into  which  Lombardy  had 
fallen  after  the  wars  between  Frederick  II  and 
the  Church,  says  there  yet  remain  three  old 
men  whose  lives  are  a  reproach  to  the  young 
generation,  the  other  two  being  Ghermrdo  da 
Cammioo  and  Guido  da  CasteUo,  Parg.  xvi. 

131-6. 

Conrad  was  a  Guelf,  and  is  said  to  have 
acted  as  Vicar  for  Charles  of  Anjou  in  Florence 
in  1276.  His  services  seem  io  have  been  much 
in  reijuest  as  Podestil,  which  office  he  held  at 
Siena  in  1379,  and  at  Piaceosa  in  1288.  The 
Ottimo  Coroento  says  of  him  :  - 

'  Messer  Cunrmdo  portd  in  sua  vita  molto  onore» 
dilettoasi  in  bclla  famiglia,  ed  in  viu  polita«  in 
govcrmunenti  di  cittadij  dove  acquist6  ax>ito  pregio 
efiuna.' 

Be&venuto  tells  a  story  of  how  Conrad,  while 
bearing  the  standard  in  battle,  had  both  his 
hands  cut  ofT^  but,  nothing  daunted^  clasp»ed 
the  staff  with  the  stumps  of  his  arms  rather 
than  abandon  it.  Philalcthcs  [>oinf%  out.  how- 
ever, that  this  must  have  been  another  Conrad, 
since  the  incident  aHudcd  to  took  pUce  at  the 
end  of  Cent  xii,  during  the  campaign  of  the 
Empcrur  Henry  VI  againsil  Tancred  of  Sidly, 
when  the  imperial  tuadanl  was  borne  by  a 
Conrad  of  Palazzo. 

Currado  Malaspina.  [MalaspiAs,  Cur- 
rado.] 

CufxH,  the  Curtii;  reading  adopted  by 
some  rdd-  f^-  ^'^--f  f  which  is  almost  certainly 
the  right  r-  I  »nv,  iv.  t^^^^  (i>raai)*  The 

reference  v.  „..,..   _  m  M.  Curtlus,  who^  aooord- 
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ing  to  the  tradition,  when  (in  B.C.  362)  the 
earth  in  the  Roman  forum  gave  way,  and 
a  great  chasm  appeared,  which  the  sooth- 
sayers declared  could  only  be  filled  up  by 
throwing  into  it  Rome's  greatest  treasure, 
mounted  his  steed  in  full  armour,  and  leapt 
into  the  abyss,  exclaiming  that  Rome  possessed 
no  greater  treasure  than  a  brave  citizen  (Lny^ 
vii.  6 ;  Oro5,<i  iii.  5,  §  3). 

Cyclopes,  one-eyed  giants,  the  assistants 
of  Vulcan,  who  forged  the  thunderbolts  of 
Jupiter.   D.  alludes  to  them  as  gli  altri  {fabbri 


di  Giave\  and  represents  them  at  work  in  the 
*  black  smithy '  of  Mt.  Aetna  (volcanoes  beios^ 
regarded  as  the  workshops  of  Vnlcan),  InL 
xiv.  55-6;  their  abode  beneath  Mt  Aetna, 
'  arida  Cyclopum  . . .  saxa  sub  Aetna,'  £cL  n. 
27.    [Vuloano.] 

Cyclops,  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus;  antrum 
Cyclopis,  *the  cave  of  Polyphemus,*  i.e.  (accord- 
ing to  the  old  commentator)  Bologna,  P.  him- 
self representing  King  Robert  of  Naples,  Ed. 
ii.  47.    [Polyphemus.] 

Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  Mon.  ii.  9*2.  [Giro.] 


D 


D,  first  letter  of  the  word  Diligite^  formed 
by  the  spirits  of  the  Just  in  the  Heaven  of 
Jupiter,  Par.  xxviii.  78.  [Aquila^  :  Qiove, 
Cielo  di] 

Dafhe^],  Daphne,  daughter  of  the  Thessalian 
river-god  Peneus ;  she  was  pursued  by  Apollo, 
who  was  enamoured  of  her,  and  when  on  the 
point  of  being  overtaken  by  him  she  prayed 
for  help  and  was  transformed  into  a  laurel, 
which  in  consequence  became  the  favourite 
tree  of  Apollo.  D.,  in  allusion  to  the  meta- 
morphosis of  Daphne,  speaks  of  the  laurel  as 
fronda  Pen^a,  Par.  i.  32-3  [Penelo] ;  and 
frondes  versa  Peneids  cre/ae,Kc\,  i.  33  [Peneie]. 
The  story  of  Daphne  is  told  by  Ovid  (Met am. 
i.  452  ff.),  who  describes  her  as  *  Primus  amor 
Phoebi  Daphne  Peneia.* 

Dafne^],  Daphne,  a  daughter  of  the  sooth- 
sayer Tiresias,  supposed  by  some  to  be  referred 
to,  Purg.  xxii.  113 ;  the  reference,  however,  is 
almost  certainly  to  T.'s  better-known  daughter 
Manto,  the  prophetess.    [Manto :  Tiresia.] 

Dalmati,  inhabitants  of  Dalmatia,  country 
on  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  which  formed  part 
of  the  ancient  lllyricum.  In  the  (almost 
certainly  spurious)  letter  of  D.  to  Guido  da 
Polenta  the  Venetians  are  described  as  being 
ignorant  of  Italian,  on  account  of  their  descent 
from  Greeks  and  Dalmatians. 

Damascenus,  Johannes  Damascenus,  John 
of  Damascus,  eminent  Father  of  the  early 
Greek  Church  (circ.  680-756);  he  was  the 
author  of  the  first  system  of  Christian  theology 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  famed  for  his  ex- 
position of  the  orthodox  faith.  The  most 
important  of  his  works  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Burgundio  of  Pisa  in  Cent,  xii  under 
the  title  De  Fide  Orthodoxa ;  it  thus  became 
familiar  to  Peter  Lombard  and  St.  Thomas 
Aouinas,  through  whom  it  exercised  consider- 
able influence  upon  the  scholastic  theology  of 
the  West. 


In  his  Letter  to  the  Italian  Cardinals  D. 
reproaches  them  with  neglecting  the  works  of 
Damascenus  and  other  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
Epist.  viii.  7  [Ambrogio].  For  Damascenus 
some  edd.  read  Damianus  on  the  strength  of 
an  alteration  in  the  MS.,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  former  is  correct. 

Damiano,  Pier,  St  Peter  Damian,  a  Father 
of  the  Church,  bom  of  an  obscure  family  at 
Ravenna  circ.  988  (or  according  to  some 
circ.  1007).  In  his  childhood  he  was  much 
neglected,  and  after  the  death  of  his  parents 
was  set  by  his  eldest  brother  to  tend  swine. 
Later  on  another  brother,  named  Damian, 
who  was  archdeacon  of  Ravenna,  took  com- 
passion on  him  and  had  him  educated.  Peter 
in  gratitude  assumed  his  brother's  name,  and 
was  thenceforth  known  as  Peter  Damian 
(*  Petrus  Damiani').  After  studying  at  Ravenna, 
Faenza,  and  Parma,  he  himself  became  a 
teacher,  and  soon  acquired  celebrity.  At  the 
age  of  about  30,  however,  he  entered  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Fonte  Avellana  on 
the  slopes  of  Monte  Catria,  of  which  in 
1 04 1  he  became  Abbot  [Avellana].  In  this 
capacity  he  rendered  important  services  to 
Popes  Gregory  VI,  Clement  II,  Leo  IX, 
Victor  II,  and  Stephen  IX,  by  the  last  of 
whom  he  was  in  1058,  much  against  his  wiU, 
created  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Ostia.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  zealous  supporter  of 
these  Popes,  and  of  Hildebrand  (afterwards 
Gregory  VII),  in  their  efforts  to  reform  Chojrch 
discipline,  and  made  journeys  into  France  and 
Germany  with  that  object.  After  fulfilling 
several  important  missions  under  Nicholas  U 
and  Alexander  II,  he  died  at  an  advanced  age 
at  Faenza,  Feb.  23,  1072. 

D.  represents  St.  Peter  Damian  (Par.  zri. 
1 27-3 5)  as  inveighing  against  the  luxury  of 
the  prelates  in  his  day;  the  commentators 
quote  in  illustration  a  passage  from  a  letter  of 
his  to  his    brother  Cardinals,  in  which  he 
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reminds  them  that  the  dignity  of  a  prelate 
does  not  consist  in  wearing  rare  and  costly 
furs  and  fine  robcs»  nor  in  bcinji^  escorted  by 
troops  of  armed  adherents,  nor  in  riding  on 
neigning  and  mettlesome  steeds,  but   in  the 

.  practice  of  morality,  and  the  exercise  of  the 

I  saintly  virtues : — 

*Non  ergo  constat  cpisropatus  in  turritis  gebel- 
linonun  trmnsnumnATumve  fcrarum  pile  is,  non  in 
flammanttbus  martorum  submentalibua  rosts,  non 

IIb  bnactearum  drcumflueRtium  phaleris.  non  dcniquc 
in  glomembs  stipantium  militum  cuncis,  nequc  in 
fremcnlibus  ac  ^pumanlia  frcna  mandcnlibus  equis^ 
aed  in  honestate  monim  ct  sanctarum  cxercitntionc 
virtu  turn.  * 

D.  places  St,  P.  D.  among  the  contemplative 
spirits  {Sp/Hfi  Ci^Hiemplanti ),  in  the  Heaven 
of  Saturn,  l*ar  xxi.  43-139;  Pier  Dam/anOf 
V*  lai;  PUfr(f  p^cct^ior^  v.  laa;  quel  {spien- 
dffrt}^  V,  4$;  7^ (a  heat  a  ^  t\  55  ;  sa^ra  lucema^ 
%\  73 ;  iume,  ?',  So ;  qutsta  {Jiammiila\  v,  139. 
[Baturoo,  Cl©Io  dij 

Some  cdd.  re^d  Damianm  for  Damas^imtSt 
EpisL  \'iti.  7.    [D&maaoenua.] 

to  the  Heaven  of  Saturn  D,  sees  spirits  de- 
scending on  a  golden  ladder  (Par.  xxi.  28-41) ; 
one  of  them  (that  of  St.  P.  D.)  halts  close  to 
D.  And  Beatrice,  and,  it  having  by  its  increase 
of  brilliancy  manifested  a  desire  to  speak  with 
rx,  he  with  the  approval  of  H.  addressee  it 
("*  '^  c:>^,  and  asks  why  it  had  approached 
1  52-7)^  and  why  the  chanting,  which 

h  ,..;..  iicard  in  the  other  spheres*  is  silent 
here  (ft'*  ^S-60) ;  the  spirit,  replying  first  to 
the  second  question,  says  that,  just  as  out  of 
nsidcration  for  the  weakness  of  D.*s  mortal 
(ion  B*  had  forborne  to  smile  on  him  |tT'.  4^ 
out  of  consideration  for  his  mortal 
J  the  spirits  here  forbore  to  chant  (tT'. 
If -5) ;  he  adds,  in  reply  to  the  first  question, 
'ttiat  he  approached  D.  m  order  to  speak  with 
bim  (tT',  64-6),  but  that  it  was  not  any 
sapehority  to  the  others  in  point  of  charity 
thM  Imd  impelled  him  to  come,  but  solely  the 
fad  that  this  duty  had  been  allotted  to  him  in 
foUilment  of  the  eternal  counsel,  which  is  itself 
moved  by  love  (^^^67  7^) ;  I^*  having  expressed 
inability  to  comprehend  the  mystery  of 
distillation  (tc/,  75-S)»  the  spirit,  after 
ndtf  revolving,  explains  that  the  mystery  is 
;  intelligible  even  to  those  in  Paradise,  since 
bave  no  power  to  see  into  the  hidden 
cf  Gad;  how  much  less  then  can 
CNi  earth  do  so  (tt*,  79-102^ ;  D.  there- 
I  abandons  his  inquiry,  and  asks  the  spirit 
►  he  is  (rf,  10^-5^ ;  the  spirit  in  reply,  after 
"ikrfllg  the  situation  of  the  monastery  of 
\  Avdlaaa  (t^^  106-n  V  says  that  he  had 
tMM  a  li/c  of  privation  and  of  contempla- 
(f»tr.  112  171 1  he  then  Laments  the  de* 
?  '  M\astcry  (zT'.  itS-i30);  and 

iig  that  he  had  been  known 
i  3L3  retcr  Oamtan,  but  as  Peter  the  Sinner 


(su  M^w)  in  the  monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  at 
Ravenna  (w.  iai-3);  he  relates  how  he  was 
made  a  Cardinal  in  his  o!d  age  (tt>.  124-^)1 
and  contrasts  the  simplicity  of  Si.  Peter  and 
St*  Paul  izn',  1 27-9 J  with  the  luxury  and  pomp 
of  the  modem  prelates,  who  required  attendant! 
to  support  them,  and  bear  their  trains^  and 
wore  such  ample  mantles  that  they  covered 
their  palfreys  with  them, '  so  that  two  beasts 
(i.c,  the  palfrey  and  its  rider)  went  under  one 
skin*  (TT/,  130-51;  as  he  concludes,  other 
spirits  approach,  and  they  utter  a  piercing  cry 
of  indignation,  by  which  D.  is  overcome  (tw, 
136-42). 

Benvenuto  (in  his  comment  on  it,  130-5) 
gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  luxury  and 
excesses  of  the  cardinals  in  his  day,  and 
remarks  that  had  D.  been  still  living  he  might 
have  changed  his  phrase  and  said  *so  that 
i^ree  beasts  go  under  one  skin,'  viz,  CardinaJ, 
concubine,  and  horse,  for  he  had  heard  of  one, 
whom  he  knew  well,  who  used  to  go  hunting 
with  his  concubine  on  the  crupper  li^hind  him. 

There  has  been  much  discusaioo  as  to  the  inter- 
preCation  of  vtr.  tat -3: — 

*  In  qttel  toco  hi*  to  Pier  DamiuKi 

B  Fktm  peeciior  tm  WJ.  im)  Bella  csm 
Ui  Kottra  Oacifia  ki  lal  Kio  AdriaDOb* 

If  /mi  be  read  In  9.  tao  *  Pier  Damiaoo'  and 
'Pictro  peoGator'  must  be  ooe  and  the  same 
person,  and  the  meaning  would  be,  according  to 
the  punctuation,  cither:  *l  was  known  as  Peter 
Damian  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Cmce  di  Fonto 
Avellana,  but  called  myself  Peter  the  Sinner  in 
the  monastery  of  Our  Lady  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic/  or,  *At  Fontc  Avetlana  was  1,  Peter 
Damian.  also  known  ai  Peter  the  Sinner,  and 
1  re«tded  also  in  the  monastery  of  Our  tjujy  on 
the  Adriatic/ 

The  former  is  the  interpretation  of  Benvenuto  !<— 
*Htc  fttra*  deaeribk  m  a  ooAba  pfopno,  «t  daplkt 


„^ ^ Bft  Ilk  nota  1^ „       ^  ^  _  „.^ 

dmiUi^piod  F^rtn*  ptomUfrhlM  altat  b  tvtro  tJiiiBlMio 
de  eodan  Of^dlaC(  ^m  tm,  fMalln*  nn»o  l^«trat 

Lhu&iaaat  vttcavit  m»  nomiam  propria »  •»  C«t  ri«^ 

iii«r«ttiido«*ra(rttia«MUBa«l|a«iila  :^  -^^^awtTtifmm 
[>eceatof«m.* 

With  this  Buti,  Landiao,  Velhttdlo,  and  many 
othcn  Agree  The  faUl  oMectkyn  to  thfai  lalaf- 
pretailon  is  thjii,  so  Ur  as  it  known,  the  monaalenf 
o(  Sanu  Maria  in  Porto  hiori  at  Ravenna,  wiin 
which  these  commcdtalorv  ideoti^r  'the  house  nC 
Our  Lady  on  the  AdriBii^*  was  not  in  eziiteaea 
during  the  lifetime  of  Sl  Peter  Damiaa  (tbottgh 
Benvenuto  »tate«  that  he  was  the  fotiod^  of  it)» 
it  having  been  founded  in  (096,  a^  year*  after 
his  death,  by  his  namesake  Ptetro  degH  Oneiti. 
A9  the  latter  it  alio  soppoaed  to  have  called 
htntielf  *Petnta  peccalor/  tooie  think  that  D. 
conlcMiaded  the  two,  as  other  wrfleni  have  done, 
If.  on  Hie  other  hand,  /k  be  read  in  p.  taa  ii  t^n 
only  h«  a«eitmed  that  D.  wes  aware  of  the  con* 
fusion  t>etween  the  twci,  «nd  intended  bv  a  pam* 
thcticat  i^atement  to  correct  it,  in  which  a»e  the 
rendering  would  be:  *  I,  Pcier  Damian,  was  at 
Fonte  Avetlana,  but  (gt^-init  r  in  t^v  139  a  dti* 
junnive  forvx)  Peter  the  diaaer  (le  Pietm  dcfti 


(187] 


Damianus 


Daete 


0nc5ti)  was  at  Santa  Maria  at  Rav^enna.*  This 
interpretation  is  accepted  by  the  Postillator  Cassi- 
tiensis,  Ottimo  Comcnlo,  and  Anonimo  Fiorenliiio, 
as  well  as  by  Loinbardi^  Tommaseo,  Fraticelli, 
Philalethes,  Butler,  &c. 

New  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  question  by 
Mercati\  who  identifies  '  la  casa  di  Nostra  Donna 
in  sul  lito  Adriano.'  not  with  the  monastery  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Porto  fuoH  at  Ravenna,  as  his 
preclecessors  had  done,  but  with  that  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Pomposa,  which  is  situated  on  a  small 
island  at  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  near  Comacchio; 
he  proves  that  St.  Peter  Damian  resided  here  for 
two  years,  and  that  the  monastery,  which  in  those 
days  was  an  important  place,  was  commonly 
spoken  of  as  '  monasteritim  sanctac  Marine  in 
Pomposia,'  a  name  which  St  P.  D.  himself  applies 
to  it.  Mercati  also  points  out  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  Pietro  degli  Oacstt  ever  called  himself 
or  was  known  in  D.'s  time  as  '  Petrus  peccator/ 
that  appellation  having  apparently  been  g^iveu  him 
tn  the  middle  of  Cent,  xv,  whereas  St.  P.  IX 
invariably  described  himself  in  his  letters  and  other 
writings  as  'Petru=i  peccator  monachus.'  The 
inlerpretatbn  of  fv*  121-23  then  w^ould  be:  *At 
Fonte  Avellana  was  I,  Peter  Damian,  known  as 
Peter  the  Sinner;  I  resided  also  at  the  monastery 
of  Saiila  Maria  in  Pomposa  on  the  Adriatii:  coaHt/ 
(See  GiorM,  Danl.j  iv.  7S-81,  lai-a.)  [Pietro 
degU  Oneati.l 

Damianus,  St.  Peter  Damian  ;  reading  of 
some  edd.  for  DamascenuSy  Epist,  viii.  7, 
[Damaacenufi.] 

Damiata,  the  old  town  of  Damietta  in 
Egypt,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  eastern- 
most of  the  two  principal  branches  formed  by 
the  Nile  at  its  delta;  mentioned,  in  connexion 
with  *  il  veglio  di  Crcta/  to  indicate  the  East 
(as  representing  the  ancient  monarchies),  while 
Rome  indicates  the  West,  inf.  xiv,  103-5. 
[Greta.  J 

The  name  of  Damietta  was  familiar  in 
western  Europe  during  Cent,  xiii,  owing  to  its 
having  been  taken  by  the  Crusaders  in  121 8, 
and  again  in  1249  {by  St.  Louis,  who,  being 
captured  by  the  Saracens,  restored  it  soon 
after  in  exchange  for  his  liberty  L  The  modern 
Damietta,  situated  five  miles  further  inland, 
is  buiJt  of  the  remains  of  the  old  town,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  to  prevent  its 
being  again  occupied  by  the  Crusaders.  In 
Ihe  Middle  Ages  Damietta  seems  to  have  been 
identified  with  the  ancient  Memphis;  Den- 
venuto  says ; — 

*  Dam  lata  est  civ^itas  Aegypti,  quae  oMm  voca- 
batur  Memphis  in  prophetis  et  poctis.  quae  fuit 
saepc  capta  a  chrbtianiSt  et  oh  hoc  destructa  a 
fundamentis  a  saracenis,  ne  amplius  esset  recepta- 
cuhjin  hostimn  cym  conim  praejuditio  magno.* 

Daniel*  the  prophet  Daniel,  Par.  xxix.  134  ; 

Epist,  X.  28.     [Daniello.] 
Daniel,  Amatit.    [Amaldo  Daniello,] 
DdJi/e//5,  PmpheUm]^  the  Book  of  Daniel  % 

quoted,  Mon.  iii.  i'  '•''  [Dan.  vi»  22);  referred 


to,  Purg.  xxii.  146-7  (ref.  to  Dan,  u  3-20): 
Par.  iv.  13  (ref  to  Dmt.  ii.  12,  24)  ;  Par.  xxix. 
134,  Conv.  ii,  6^~9  (ref  lo  Dan,  vii.  to|; 
Epist.  X,  28  (ref.  to  Dan.  ii.  3),— The  Book  of 
Daniel  is  stipposed  lo  be  symbolized  by  one  of 
the  four-and-twcnty  elders  (representing  the 
twenty -four  books  of  the  O.  T.  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  St.  Jerome)  in  the  mystical 
Procession  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise^  Purg» 
xxix.  83-4.    \Bibbim:  Processione.] 

Daniello,  the  prophet  Daniel ;  mentioned 
as  an  example  of  temperance  in  Circle  Vl  of 
Purgatory,  where  the  sin  of  Gluttony  is  purged, 
*  Daniello  Dispregio  cibo,  ed  acquist6  saperc,' 
Purg.  xxii.  146-7  [Goloai] ;  the  reference  is  to 
Dan.  i.  3-20  :  — 

*  And  the  king  appointed  them  a  daily  provision 
of  the  king's  meat,  and  of  the  wine  which  he 
drank.  ,  .  .  But  Daniel  purposed  in  his  heart  that 
he  would  not  defile  himself  with  the  portion  of 
the  king's  meat^  nor  with  the  wine  which  he 
drank.  .  .  .  Then  said  Daniel  to  MeUar,  whom  the 
prince  of  the  eunuchs  had  set  over  Daniel,  Haaa- 
niah,  Mistiael,  and  Azariah,  Prove  thy  servants, 
I  beseech  thee»  ten  days ;  and  let  them  give  us 
pulse  to  eat,  and  water  to  drink.  .  .  .  i\s  for  these 
four  children,  God  gave  them  knowledge  and  skill 
in  all  learning  and  wisdom:  and  Daniel  had 
understanding  in  all  visions  and  dreams/  (w. 
5,  8,  ii-ia,  17.) 

Beatrice,  who  divined  and  solved  D/ s  doubts, 
is  compared  to  Daniel,  who  told  Nebuchad- 
nezzar his  dream  and  interpreted  it  to  him, 
thereby  appeasing  his  wrath,  and  saving  the 
Jives  of  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  whom  he 
had  commanded  to  be  slain  for  not  being 
able  to  interpret  the  dream  {Dan,  ii.  I2» 
24),  Pan  iv.  13-15  (where  for/r'  si  Bealric^t 
some  cdd.  readyr-jj/  B,)  ;  Daniel's  estimate  of 
the  number  of  the  angels  {Dan,  vii.  10),  Par. 
xxix.  134;  Conv,  ii,  6-^*^^ ;  his  account  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  {Dan,  ii.  3),  Epist, 
X*  28  ■  his  answer  to  Darius  from  the  lions* 
den  (Dan,  vi*  23),  Mon.  iii.  ii~'l 

Daniello,  Amaldo.  [Amaldo  Daoiello.] 
Danoia,  the  river  Danube ;  the  ice  of 
Cocytus  compared  lo  its  frozen  surface  in 
winter,  Inf.  xxxii.  26  [Cocito].  For  Danota 
(corresponding  to  the  Germ.  Donau)  D,  else- 
where uses  the  commoner  form  Danubio, 
[Dajiubio.] 

Dante,  the  poet's  Christian  name,  said  to 
be  a  contraction  of  Durante  ;  mentioned  once 
only  in  the  D,  C.,  il  being  the  first  word 
addressed  to  D.  by  Beatrice,  Purg.  xxx,  55  ;  «/ 
name  muh  v.  62,  Many  MSS.  read  Danie  for 
Da  te  in  the  passage  where  D.  is  addressed  by 
Adam,  Panxxvi.  104.  Pietro  di  Dante  accepts 
and  justifies  this  reading  i-- 

* .  .  .  vocando  Adam  ipsurn  auctorem  per  ttotnen 
proprium,  ad  ostendendum  quod  a  Deo  in  perfceta 
scicntia    fuit    ip^e    Adam     crcatus,    quod    omnia 


\\m\ 


Dante 


Dante 


nomuift  talw  sunt  ei  notm,  ut  pairi  umnium 
homiuuiiL* 

He  ts  followed  by  Liindino  and  Butt,  as  well 
as  by  Wittc*  The  introduction  of  D/s  name 
here,  however^  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
precept  expressly  laid  down  by  D,  in  the  Con- 
pivun— 

*  PirUrc  atcuno  di  mt  mcdesimo  pare  tion  licito 
. .  .  Non  li  concede  per  h^  rettorid  akuno  di  »^ 
medesimoscnia  ncccssam  CAgionc  parlare*  (L9*~^^), 

and  implied  in  the  apology,  *  il  nome  mio  . . . 
di  necessity  qui  si  re^stra,-  Purg.  xxx.  62-3, 
for  its  mention  by  Beatrice  (v.  55)* 

JJft  it  is  the  reading  of  nearly  every  editor 
and  commentator  from  Benvenuto  downwards^ 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the 
correct  one.     Benvenuto  says:— 

'  Sufllcicbat  quod  autor  jam  sc  nominavcnt  scmel 
in  fine  Purgatorti,  et  ibi  sc  cxcusavit,  sicut  et 
Virgiliits  dux  ejus  nominavit  ^  scmel  tantum  in 
opere  toto ;  similiter  Horatius^* 

D*  does  not  name  himself  in  the  Viia  Namra^ 

C&ni/itfio^  De  Afomtrckta^  or  D^  Vulgari  Eio- 

^tttniia ;  in  the  bsi  treatise  he  usually  refers 

\o  himsctf  as  the  friend  of  Cino  da  Pistojai 

^micm  <im\  V.  E,  i.  ic^^  17'^-;  ii.  2^*  »^  5*^ 

16**;   a/i'us  Fttwfntinus^  V.  E.   i.    15^*;    nos^ 

fcV-E*  ii.  «**,  io^«,  i3»*.  iji^  in  his  Letters  he 

himself,  Ikmtes^  Epist*  ix,  4;   x*  15; 

its  AUagktrius^  Epist.  ix.  3;  x,  10;  also 

K,  T,  §  34* ;  DanUs  Ahigherii,  A.  T.  §  I*  ;  his 

I  name    is    prefixed   to  the  following    Lettere, 

[£I^itif/#i,  Epist*  iii ;  Dantes  AiiagkeriuSf  Epist. 

rKt  V,  ^  vii,  viii,  X.     f AilghlarL) 

D.  id  spoken  of  by  the  Virgin  Mary  (to 
SL  Lacy)  as  il  tuo  JedtU,  Inf.  ii.  ^%  by 
Beairice  |to  VirgiU  aa  raniico  mio^  Inf.  ii,  6t ; 
Ik  addresses  him  once  by  name,  Purg*  xxx.  5  s ; 
Oliierwifte  2A/rate^  Purg.  xxxiii.  23  ;  Par.  iiL  71  ; 
iv.  ic»;  vii.  ^8,  130;  he  is  also  addressed 
•a/m/rby  BcJacqua*  Purg.  iv.  137;  by  Oderisi, 
raf .  ai.  83 ;  by  Sapia«  Purg,  xiii.  94  ;  by 
llafca  Loinbardo,  Purg.  xvi.  65  ;  by  Adrian  V, 
Pni]g*  six.  133;  by  Statius,  Purg,  xxi.  13;  by 
^Fon^e  Oonati,  Purg.  xxiii.  97,  n  2  ;  by  Bona- 
Purg.  xxiv.  55  ;  by  Guido  Guinicellif 
xx^n.  itf  ;  by  Matilda,  Purg.  xxix.  15; 
'  Benedict*  Par*  xxii*  61  ;  he  is  ad- 
I  by  Virgil  as  fijUo^  Inf.  vii.  115  ;  F*urg, 
^  jS.  1 3^ ;  s  Puiy.  iii.  66  \JSglimol, 

IlilC  viL  61  ;  (y  viii,  67  ;  Purg.  1*  113; 

.  SS;  iJigtiuaL^^  XV  ii.  93  ;  xxiii.  4 ;  figliuoi 
If,  tnf.  ill.  131  :  xi.  16;  Purg.  iv.  46  :  xxvii. 
by    Bnmetto    Latino,    as  Jigliu&i  mh, 
ltd,  xr.  31  ;  Jif^iiUiii,  xv.  37 ;    by  Statius,  as 
<,  Ptirg,  xxi.  1 3  ;  /gi4^^  xxv.  35  ;  by  Caccia* 
^MM^gliif^  Par,  XV.  53 ;  xvif.  94 ;  by  Adam, 
I  JigUuM  mi/f,  Par.  xxvi.  115;  by  St.  Peter, 
cristiofUff  I**r.  xxiv.  53  ;  JSghtta/,  Par. 
.  64 :  by  Sl  Bemardf  nMjighu^i  Hi  grmMia^ 
l^ar.  xxxi  I  it, 

D.  Ueacoftcd  through  Hell  and  Purgainry 


by  Virgil  (Inf.  i.  6i— Purg.  xxx.  4$;^  who,  after 
taking  forma)  leave  of  him  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Terrestrial  Paradise  (Purg.  xxvii.  124  42), 
accompanies  him  for  a  shnrt  time  lunger,  and 
then  6nal]y  departs  (Purg.  xxx.  49)^  leaving 
him  to  the  charge  of  Beatrice ;  by  her  he  is 
conducted  from  the  Terrestrial  to  the  Celestial 
Paradise,  and  through  the  successive  Heavens 
of  the  latter,  until  they  reach  the  Celestial 
Rose,  where  she  quits  him^  sending  St.  Bernard 
to  take  her  place  (Par.  xxxi.  59^ ;  with  him  D. 
remains  until  the  terminaiion  of  the  Vision 
(Par.  xAxiii.  145). 

In  the  light  of  the  fivefold  interpretation  of 
the  Cemmedia  indicated  in  his  Letter  to  Can 
Grande  (Epist.  x.  7),  D.,  as  he  appears  in  the 
poem, Represents  in  the  lireral  sense  the  Floren- 
tine Dante  Alighieri;  in  the  allegorical*  Man 
on  his  earthly  pilgrimage  ;  in  the  moral,  Man 
turning  from  vice  to  virtue  ;  jn  the  religious» 
the  Sinner  turning  to  God  ;  in  the  anagogical, 
the  Soul  passing  from  a  slate  of  sin  to  that  of 
glory. 

U.  supplies*  directly  or  indirectly,  the  follow- 
ing information  about  himself  in  his  various 
works : — that  he  i^^as  a  native  of  Florence  [  Inf. 
xxiii.  94-5  ;  cf.  Inf.  x.  25-7 ;  xvi.  9  ;  xxxiii.  1 1  * 
Purg.  xiv.  19 ;  xxiv.  79:  Par*  vL  53-4 :  xxv.  5  ; 
xxxi.  39;  Conv,  i.  3^  «j  V.  E.  i-  6»»,  I3^«; 
A.  T.  J  i^;  Eel  i.  43-4;  and  the  titles  of 
several  of  his  Letters  I  ;  that  he  was  bom  in 
1265  I  Inf.  i.  I  ;  xxi.  113;  cf.  Cnnv,  i.  3**"*^ 
under  the  Constellation  of  ("«emini  ( Par.  xnii* 
113-17;  <^-  ^^'  ^^*  55)  \  ^^^  b^  ^^  baptised 
in  the  Baptistery  of  San  (fiovanni  (Par.  xxv. 
$-9 ;  cf.  Inf.  xix.  17),  the  font  of  which  he  once 
broke  m  order  to  rescue  a  boy  from  su^bcation 
(Inf.  xix.  17-31^;  that  his  Christian  name  was 
Dante  ( Purg.  xxx.  55  ;  cf.  Epist.  ix.  3,  4 ;  x.  1 3 ; 
A*  T.  \  \^)\  that  his  surname  was  derived 
from  the  wife  of  his  great -great -grand fat  her, 
Cacdaguida  (Par.  xv.  91-2,  i37-«) ;  (appar- 
ently) that  he  was  of  noble  descent  (Par.  xvu 
40-  5  ;  cf.  Inf.  XV.  74-8) ;  that  he  taught  himself 
the  art  of  versifying  {*io  avea  gii  vcduto  per 
me  medesimo  Tarte  del  dire  parole  per  rima/ 
V.N.  %  3'**'7»);  that  he  could  ride  (V.N. 
J  9*0*  Hf  and  draw  (V.  N.  |  35'');  that  be 
loved  music  (Purg,  ii.  106-33);  that  lie 
suffered  from  a  weakness  of  the  eyes,  cauaed 
by  excessive  w<  eping  (V.  N.  \  40*^*^^^),  and  too 
much  reading  (Conv.  iii.9'^*~*^) ;  (posaibly.t  that 
he  was  present  at  the  battJe  of  CampaldiDO 
( Ptirg.  V.  93),  and  at  the  capitulation  of  Caprona 
( I  nf.  xxi.  94^1 :  ib^  U^tcr  1 3^1 )  he  frequented 
the  schools  of  philosophy  (Conv.  ii.  il**^); 
thai  he  u  I  from  Florence  at  a  member 

of  the  r  tion  (Par.  xvii.  46-93  ;  xxv, 

4'5 ;  cf.  ini.  vi,  07-9 ;  x.  il ;  Pui^g.  xi.  140-1 ; 
Carii.  XI.  77-9;  Cam.  avL  5;  Conv.  L  3**^; 
V.  E.  i.  6^'^;  ii.  6>^.**-- ;  Epist  ii.  1 ;  ix; 
and  the  titles  of  £j»isL  iv,  v»  vi,  vii) ;  that  he 
took  lefyge  first  with  one  of  the  Scalifers  at 
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Verona  {Par,  xviL  70),  then  with  the  Malaspini 
in  Lunigiana  (Purg.  viii.  133-9);  that  fie 
formed  an  attachment  for  a  Lucchese  lady 
named  Gentucca  (Purg.  xxiv.  37-48)  ;  and 
that  he  spent  some  time  as  the  guest  of  Can 
Grande  at  his  court  at  Verona  (Par,  xvii.  88). 
The  history  of  bis  love  for  Beatrice,  whom  he 
first  saw  at  the  age  of  nine,  is  told  in  the  Fz"/^ 
Num^a,  Among  his  friends  were  Guido  Caval- 
canti  Cquegli,  cui  io  chiamo  primo  de'  miei 
amici/  V,  N.  §  3^^^'J),his  friendship  with  whom 
dated  from  1283  (V,  N.  §  3^^12-3)^  cino  da 
Pistoja  (V.  E.  L  lo^^  J725 .  ji,  jms.  ^^\  Lapp 
Gianni  (Son.  xxxii.  1),  and  Casella  (Purg.  ii. 
76-117)  ;  while  he  revered  as  a  master  Bni- 
netto  Latino  I  Inf.  xv.  S2-5), 

The  most  pathetic  reference  to  his  exile  is  in 
a  passage  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cofndvio : — 

*  Ahi  \  piaciuto  fosse  al  Di-spensatore  dcU*  uni- 
verse, che  la  cagione  delb  mia  acusa  raai  non 
fosse  stata ;  chi  n^  altri  contro  a  roe  avria  fallato, 
n^  10  soflTerto  avrei  pena  ingiustamcnte ;  pcna, 
dico,  d'esilio  e  di  povcrta.  Poichfe  fu  piacere  de' 
cittadini  della  bellissima  c  famosisstma  liglia  di 
Roma,  Fiorenza,  di  gcttarmi  fuori  del  suo  dolcissimo 
scno  nel  quale  nato  e  nudrito  fui  6x10  al  colmo 
del  la  mia  vita,  e  ncl  quale,  con  buona  pace  di 
quelb\  desidero  con  tutto  il  ciiorc  di  riposare 
Fan i mo  stanco,  c  terminare  il  tempo  chc  mi  hr 
daio),  per  le  parti  tjuasi  tuttC|  alle  quali  questa 
lingua  si  stende,  peregrino,  quasi  pnendicando, 
so  no  andato,  raostrando  contro  a  mia  voglia  la 
piag:a  delta  fortuna^  che  syofe  ingiustamentc  a  I 
piagato  moltc  volte  essere  imputata,  Vuramente 
io  sono  stato  legno  scnza  vela  e  senza  gov e mo, 
porta  to  a  divcrsi  porti  e  foci  c  liti  dal  vento  secco 
che  vapora  la  dolorosa  poverta.  E  sono  vile 
apparito  agli  occht  a  molti,  che  forse  per  alctina 
fama   in  altra  forma  mi  aveano  im  magi  nato/     (i. 

In  another  passage,  in  the  De  Vulgari  Eia^ 
qu^ntia^  he  expresses  his  pity  for  those  who 
(like  himself)  languish  in  exile  and  revisit  their 
country  oaly  in  their  dreams :  — 

*  Pi  get  me  cunctis,  scd  pie  ta  tern  majorem  i  Ho  rum 
habco,  qiiicumque  in  exilio  tabescentes,  patriam 
tantum  somniando  rcvisunt/   (li.  6**^,) 

Biography.  Danle  Alighieri  was  bom  in 
Florence  in  1265  (probably  in  the  latter  part 
of  May),  in  the  quarter  of  San  Martino  al 
Vescovo  fas  appears  from  documentary  evi- 
dence*). Judging  from  his  allusions  in  the 
D.  C  (Par.  XV i.  4CK5  ;  cf  Inf.  xv.  74-8),  and 
from  the  position  of  their  house  in  the  heart  of 
the  city^  the  Alighieri  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  noble  family.  They  belonged  to  the 
Guelf  party  ;  D.'s  father,  however^  inasmuch  as 
the  poet  was  bom  in  Florence,  was  apparently 
not  among  the  Guelfs  who  were  exiled  from 


Florence  in  1260,  after  the  battle  of  Mont- 
apcrti.  Nothing  is  known  of  any  of  D.*s 
ancestors  further  back  than  his  g^reat-great- 
grandfat^ier,  Cacciaguida,  who  was  knighted 
by  the  Emperor  Conrad  111^  as  he  himself 
relates  (Par.  xv.  339-41)  [Caceiafiuidaj.  D/s 
father  and  great-grandfather  were  both  named 
Alighiero,  this  name  being  derived  from 
Cacciaguida's  wife,  Aldighiera  degli  Aldighieri 
[Alighieri].  His  father,  who  appears  to  have 
l3e€n  a  notary,  married  twice,  D.  being  the  son 
of  his  first  wife,  Bella;  by  his  second  wife, 
Lapa,  he  had  another  son,  Francesco,  and 
a  daughter,  Tana,  The  family  of  D.'s  mother 
is  not  known ;  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Durante  di  Scolaio 
degli  Abbati,  in  which  case  D.*s  Christian 
name  was  probably  derived  from  his  maternal 
grandfather.  D.  himself  married  {not  later 
than  1298)  Gemma  di  Manetto  Donati,  by 
w  hom  he  had  four  children,  Pietro  (the  reputed 
author  of  a  com  men  tar)*'  on  the  D,  C),  Jacopo, 
Anton ia,  and  Beatrice.  [Table  xxli.]  (See 
Scherillo,  Akuni  Capitoli  delta  Biografia  di 
DofttCy  1-44.)  When  D.  was  exiled  from 
Florence,  Gemma  and  his  children  did  not 
accompany  him,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
never  saw  her  again.  He  makes  no  mention 
of  her  in  any  of  his  works.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  support  the  conjectures  that  be 
lived  on  bad  terms  with  Gemma  while  they 
were  together. 

Little  is  known  of  D.*s  early  years,  beyond 
the  episode  of  his  love,  at  the  age  of  nine,  for 
Beatrice,  commonly  supposed  to  be  Beatrice 
Portinari  (d.  1290),  the  story  of  which  is  told 
in  the  ^7^*  Numm  [Beatrio©*].  The  state- 
ments of  the  old  biographers  that  D.'s  *  master* 
(in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  was  B  rune  lie 
Latino  (who  was  wtU  over  fifty  when  D.  was 
born),  and  that  he  studied  before  the  year 
1300  at  Bologna  and  Padua,  have  little  or  no 
evidence  to  support  them.  He  is  said,  on 
doubtful  authority^  to  have  fought  on  the  Guelf 
side  at  the  battle  of  Campaldino  (June  ir, 
1289)  [Campaldino].  He  himself  records 
(I of  XX i,  9 4' 6)  that  he  was  present  (probably 
as  a  spectator)  at  the  capitulation  of  the 
Pisan  garrison  of  Caprona  two  months  later 
[Caprona]. 

As  no  one  could  participate  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Florence  without  belonging  to  one 
of  the  *Arti'  or  Guilds,  D.  enrolled  himself 
(probably  in  1295  or  1296)  in  the  Guild  of 
Physicians  and  Apothecaries  (*  Arte  dei  Medici 
e  SpeaiaJi  *).  A  few  details  of  his  public  life 
have  been  preserved  in  various  documents  t. 
On  July  6,  1295*  he  gave  his  opinion  as  to 
certain  proposed  modiScations  of  the  *  Ordina- 


"  Sec  L.  Gentile,  Di  un  d^cHnunia  ptrt&nn^  dttU  Matciia  di  Danit^  in  BulUttimo  dtUa  Spdeta  dmtUsm  ihlimM. 
Sep.  iSqi. 

t  See  D'ADcooa  and  B«iCCt,  Mantmle  d*ih  iMitraittra  Itaii&na,  1. 185  fi  \  and  Bi«^  aad  Patterint,  Codim  DtphmtHm 
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menti  di  Gjustizia'  [Qiano  deOa  BeUa] ;  on 
Dec.  14  of  the  same  year  he  look  part  in  the 
bi-monthly  election  of  Priors  ;  and  on  June  5, 
1296,  he  spoke  in  the  *ConsigIio  dci  Cento.* 
In  the  spring  of  1299  he  went  as  ambassador 
to  San  GcmignanOj  where  he  deHvered  a  speech 
in  discharge  of  his  office  on  May  7.  In  1500 
he  was  ejected  10  serve  as  one  of  the  Priors, 
for  the  two  months  from  June  15  to  Aug.  151 
this  being  the  highest  office  in  the  Republic  of 
Florence.  During  his  priorate  it  was  decided 
to  banish  from  Florence  the  leaders  of  the 
Neri  and  Bianchi  factions,  among  the  latter 
being  D.'s  friend,  Guido  Cavalcanti  [Cftvid- 
eajitl,  Guido],  At  this  time  the  city  was  in 
a  state  of  ferment  owing  to  the  feuds  between 
these  two  factions^  the  former  of  whom,  the 
Neri»  were  the  partisans  of  Boniface  VI 11,  and 
were  clamouring  for  Charles  of  Valois  as  his 
representative,  while  the  Bianchi,  to  which 
faction  D.  belonged,  were  bitterly  opposed 
both  to  Boniface  and  to  Charles.  In  the  midst 
of  these  troubles  we  find  D.  (who  had  voted, 
April  13,  1501,  in  the  *Con^iglio  delle  Capi- 
tudini  dcUe  Dodici  Arti  Maggiori ')  entrusted 
with  the  charge  (April  26,  1301)  of  super- 
intending the  works  on  the  street  of  San 
Procolo,  which  were  intended  to  facihtate  the 
introduction  of  forces  from  the  outside  districts. 
In  Octoben  1301,  in  order  to  protest  against 
the  papaJ  policy,  which  aimed  at  the  virtual 
subjection  of  Florence,  the  Bianchi  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome^  of  which,  according  to  Dino 
Compagni  (ii.  25),  D.  was  a  member.  During 
their  absence,  however,  Charles  of  Vatois 
entered  Florence  (Nov.  i,  1301J ;  and,  soon 
after,  the  Podest^,  Cante  de'  Gabrielli  of 
GubbtOy  pronounced  a  sentence,  under  date 
Jan.  a7,  130J,  against  D.  and  sundry  others, 
who  had  been  summoned  and  bad  failed  to 
appear,  on  a  charge  of  pecuniary  malversation 
in  odice  and  of  having  conspired  against  the 
Pope,  and  the  admiijslon  into  the  city  of  his 
repiesentative,  Charles  of  Valois,  and  against 
the  peace  of  the  city  of  P' lore  nee,  and  of  the 
Giielf  party,  the  penalty  being  a  fine  of  5,000 
florins  and  restitution  of  the  monies  illegally 
exacted,  payment  to  be  made  within  three 
days  of  the  promulgation  of  the  sentence,  in 
default  of  which  all  their  goods  to  be  forfeited 
and  destroyed  ;  in  addition  to  the  fine  the 
delinquents  are  sentenced  to  banishment  from 
Tuscany  for  two  years,  and  to  perpetual 
deprivation  from  office  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Florence,  their  names  to  that  end  being 
recorded  in  the  book  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
[People,  as  peculators  and  malversators  in 
Ice  :— 

'  Hec  sunt  condempnationcs^  sive  condetupna* 
jootitn  sententic,  facte  late  ct  promulgate  per 
QObileoi  ct  poienlenj  militem  dumintim  Canlem  de 
jabriellibus  dc  Eugubio,  honorabilem  Fotestatcm 
li\'itati5  Florcxitic,  super   infrascriptis  cxcessibus 


et  delictis  contra  infraacnptos  homines  et  per- 
sonas .  ,  . 

Dofximusm  Palmt^rlam  de  Altontls  dc  scxtg,  Biirgi 
Dante  Ailei^tiieri  dc  scxtti  Saticti  Petri  mAioru 
L^ppum  Beech r  dc  scxtu  Ultrarni 
OrlandgccmcD  Orlondi  de  Jiextu  Pprte  Domns. 

Contra  quos  processum  est  per  inquisitionem  ex 
offitio  nostro  ct  curie  nostre  factam,  super  eo  et 
ex  CO  quod  ad  aures  nostras  et  curie  nostre 
notitiam,  fama  publica  referentc,  pervenit,  quod 
predicti,  dum  ipsi  vcl  aliquis  eonini  cxistentes 
csscnt  in  oSitio  Prioratua  vel  non  cxisteiites,  vcl 
ipso  offitjo  Priorattis  dcposito»  temporibus  tn 
iuquisittotie  contentis,  co m raise  111  nt  per  sc  vcl 
ahum  barattarias,  lucra  illicita,  iniquas  cxtorsioncs 
in  pccunia  vel  in  rebus  ,  ,  .  ct  quod  commiserint| 
vel  committi  feccrint,  fraudem  vel  baraltariam  in 
pecunia  vel  rebus  Communis  Florentie,  vcl  quod 
darent  sive  cxpcndercnt  contra  Snmmum  Ponti- 
licfm  et  dominum  Karolum  pro  resistentia  sui 
adventus,  vel  contra  statiim  pacillcum  civitatia 
Florentie  et  Partis  Guelforum  .  ,  .  Qui  dominus 
Palmerius,  Dante,  Orlanducdus  et  Lippus  cftati  et 
rcquisiti  fuerunt  le^ptimc.per  nuntium  Communis 
Florentie,  ut  ccrto  tcrmino,  iam  clapso,  coram 
nobis  et  nostra  curia  compareredeberentac  venire, 
ipsi  et  quilibet  tpsorum.  ad  parendum  mandatis 
nostris,  et  ad  se  dcfcndcndum  ct  cxcusandum  ab 
inquisitione  premiasa:  et  nonvenerunt .  .  ,  Idcirco 
ipsos  dominum  Palmcrium,  Dante,  Orlanduccium 
et  Lippiim,  et  ipsorum  quemlibet,  ut  sate  messis 
iuxta  qualitatem  sc  minis  fructum  percipiani,  et 
iuxta  mcrita  commissa  per  ipsos  dignis  mcriiorum 
retributionibus  munerentur,  propter  ipsomm  con- 
tumaciam habitos  pro  confessis,  secundum  formam 
iuria,  Statutonim  Communis  et  Populi  civitatis  Flo- 
rentie, Ordinamentorum  lustitic,  Refomiationum, 
ut  ex  vigore  nostri  arbitrii,  iti  libris  quinque  milibua 
florenorum  par\'orum  pro  quolibct .  , »  ;  ct  quod  re- 
slitUant  extorta  inlicite  probantibus  illud  legiptime; 
et  quod  si  non  solverint  condcmpnationcm  infra 
tertiam  diem,  a  die  sententic  cooiputandanij  omnia 
bona  talis  non  solventis  publicentur  vastentur  ct 
destrucntur,  ct  vastata  et  deMructa  rcnianeant  In 
Communi ;  et  si  solverint  condempnattonem  prae* 
dictam,  ipst  vcl  ipso  rum  aliquis  talis  solvens 
nicchilominus  stare  dcbcat  extra  provinciam  Tuscie 
ad  confines  duobus  annis;  et  ut  prcdictonim 
domini  Palmcrii,  Dante,  Lippi,  et  Orlanduccii 
perpetua  fiat  mcmoria,  nomtna  eorum  scribanlur 
in  Statutis  Populi,  et  tarn qu am  falsarii  ct  barattani 
ntdio  tempore  possint  habere  aliquod  olfitium  vcl 
bencHttum  pro  Communi,  vel  a  Communi,  Flo- 
rentie, in  civitate  comitatu  vcl  districtu  vcl  alibi, 
sive  condcmpnationcm  solverint  sive  non  ;  in  hiis 
scnptis  sentcntialiter  condempnamus.  Computato 
bampno  in  condcmpnatione  present! '  (From  the 
Libro  liti  Chiodo  of  Florence,  quoted  by  Del 
Lungo,  Dflffstiio  diD*,  pp,  97-103.) 

This  sentence  having  been  disregarded,  on 
March  10  in  the  same  year  <I302)  a  second 
severer  sentence  was  pronounced  against  D. 
and  the  above-said  Palmieri,  Lippo,  and 
Orlanduccio,  together  with  eleven  others,  con- 
demning them  to  be  burned  alive  shoidd 
they  at  any  time  fall  into  the  hands  of  th« 
Republic :— 
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*Si  quis  predictoniro  uUo  tempore  in  forti&ni 
dicti  Communis  pen-encrit,  talis  pervcniens  ignc 
comburatur  sic  quod  moriatur/ 

Of  D.*s  movements  from  this  time  onwards 
little  ts  known  for  certain.  He  appears  at  first 
to  have  joined  the  rest  of  the  exiles,  who 
assembled  at  Gargonza,  a  castle  of  the  Ubertini 
between  Aretzo  and  Siena,  and  decided  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  Ghibellines  of 
Tuscany  and  Romagna,  fixing  their  head- 
quarters at  Areiio,  where  they  remained  until 
1304*  In  July  of  that  year,  having  been  dis- 
appointed in  their  hopes  of  a  peaceable  return 
to  Florence,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Cardinal  Niccol6  da  Prato,  the  legate  of 
Benedict  XI,  they  made  an  abortive  attempt 
('il  fatto  di  Lastra*)t  in  concert  with  the 
Pistojans,  to  effect  an  entry  into  the  city. 
From  this  attempt  D.  seems  to  have  held 
aloof,  and  about  this  time,  dissatisfied  with 
the  proceedings  of  his  companions  in  exile,  *  la 
compagnia  malvagia  e  scempia *  1  Par.  xvii.  63)^ 
he  separated  himself  from  them,  and  took 
refuge  at  Verona,  with  one  of  the  Scaligers 
^probably  Bartolommto  delta  Scala).  [Ijom- 
b&rdo  K] 

h  is  impossible  to  follow  D/s  wanderings, 
which,  as  he  records  in  a  passage  in  the 
CcntnHo  (quoted  above),  led  him  nearly  all 
over  Italy.  We  know  from  a  l^al  document  * 
still  existing  that  he  was  at  Padua  on  Aug.  27, 
1306,  and  from  another t  that  he  was  shortly 
after  (Oct.  6,  1306)  at  Sartana  in  Lunigiana  as 
agent  for  the  Malaspini,  his  host  on  this  occa* 
sion  being  Franceschino  Malaspina  [Mala- 
Bpini].  How  long  he  remained  m  Lunigiana 
(some  say  not  beyond  the  summer  of  1307), 
and  whether,  as  some  of  the  biographers 
maintain,  he  went  thence  to  the  Casentino 
and  Foril,  and  returned  again  to  Lunigiana 
on  his  way  to  Paris,  it  is  difiBcuh  to  decide* 
That  he  visited  Paris  during  his  exile  we  learn 
from  the  explicit  statements  of  Villani  i— 

*  CoMa  dctta  parte  bianca  fu  cacciato  c  shaitdito 
d«  Firenzc,  c  andosscnc  alio  studio  a  Bologim,  c 
poi  a  Parigi  *  (iic.  136), 

and  Boccaccio : — 

*  Poich^  vide  da  ogni  parte  cbiudersi  la  via  alia 
tomata,  c  piii  di  dl  in  di  divenire  vana  la  sua 
Speranza,  non  solamcnte  Toscana,  ma  lutla  Italia 
abhandonata,  passati  i  monti  che  quelta  dividono 
dalle  province  di  Gallia,  come  pote»  sc  n'  ando 
a  Parigi '  {yiia  di  Dantt^. 

From  a  phrase  of  Boccaccio  in  a  Latin  poem 
addressed  to  Petrarca,  in  which  he  mentions 
*  Parisios  demum  exlremosqiie  Britannos  * 
among  the  places  \isited  by  D.,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  D.  came  to  England ;  and 
Giovanni  Serravalle,  in  a  commentary  on  the 
i?.  C,  written  at  the  beginning  of  Cent,  xv, 


Dante 

goes  the  length  of  stating  that  he  studied  at 

Oxford  :— 

*  Dilexit  theologiam  sacram,  in  qua  diu  studuit 
tain  in  Oxonits  in  regno  Anglie,  quam  Parisius  in 
regno  Francie.' 

In  the  absence,  hoifttver^of  moretnistwarthy 
evidence,  the  fact  of  this  alleged  visit  to  England 
must  be  regarded  as  extremely  doubtful. 

it  seems  certain  that  he  was  in  Italy  between 
September,  13 10,  and  Januar>%  I3fj,  when  he 
wrote  the  letter  *  Ecce  nunc  tempusacceptabilc' 
(Epist.  V.)  to  the  Princes  and  Peoples  of  Italy 
on  the  advent  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII  into 
Italy  ;  and  he  was  undoubtedly  in  Tusciany 
(probably  as  the  guest  of  Guido  Novello  of 
Battifolle  at  Poppi)  when  his  terrible  letter  to 
the  Florentines  (Epist-  vi),  beaded  *  Dantcs 
Allagherius  Florenlinus,  et  exul  immeritus, 
see  lest  issi  mis  Florentinis  intrinsecus,*  and 
dated  *  Scriptum  prid.  Kal.  Aprilis  in  6nibiis 
TusciaCf  sub  fontem  Sami,  faustissimi  cursus 
Henrici  Cae saris  ad  Italiam  anno  prime' 
I  i.e.  March  31,  131 1),  was  written,  as  well  as 
that  dated  *  Scriptum  in  Tuscia  sub  fontem 
Sarni  xiv,  Kal  Majas  MCCCXI,  divi  Henrici 
faustissimi  cursus  ad  Italiam  anno  primo* 
(i.e.  April  16,  131 1),  and  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  himself  (Epist  vii),  who  was  at  the 
time  besieging  Cremona,  urging  him  to  crush 
first  the  viper  Florence,  as  the  root  of  all  the 
evils  of  Italy. 

In  this  same  year,  under  date  September  2, 
was  issued  the  decree,  known  as  the  *  Riforma 
di  Messer  Baldo  d'Aguglione,'  granting  pardon 
to  a  portion  of  the  Florentine  exiles,  but 
expressly  excepting  certain  others,  D.  among 
them,  by  name  x  his  exclusion  being  doubtless 
due  to  the  above  letters  and  to  his  active 
sympathy  with  the  Imperial  cause  [Agu* 
glione].  From  this  time  until  nearly  a  year 
after  the  death  of  Henry  VI 1  at  Buonconvento 
(August  24,  1313),  by  which  D/s  last  hope  of 
return  to  Florence  was  extinguished,  nothing 
whatever  is  known  of  his  movements.  Some 
time  after  June  14,  1314,  when  the  city  of 
Lucca  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ghibelltne 
captain,  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola  (ViUanj, 
ix.  60),  D.  appears  to  have  been  there  ;  and  it 
may  have  been  at  this  time  that  he  formed  an 
attachment  for  a  certain  Lucchese  lady  nanwd 
Gentucca,  but  what  was  the  nature  of  his 
relations  with  her  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing [Qentuoca].  The  supposition  that  be 
subsequently  stayed  at  Gubbio,  Fonte  Avellana, 
and  Udine,  has  little  evidence  to  support  it. 

After  the  success  of  the  Ghibellines  at  Monte 
Catini  (August  29,  1315!,  when  under  the 
leadership  of  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola  they 
completely  defeated  the  Florentines  and 
Tuscan   Guelfs    (Villani|  ix.  71,  72),  a   last 
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sentence  was  pronounced  against  D.,  his  sons 
being  included  with  him  this  time.  By  this 
decree,  which  is  dated  Nov*  6,  131  Sj  he  and 
those  named  with  him  are  branded  as  Chibd- 
lines  and  rebels,  and  condemned,  if  captured, 
to  be  beheaded  on  the  place  of  public  execu- 
tion :— 

*  Contra  Dantcm  Adhe^^herii  et  filios  ,  .  .  et 
omnes  et  smgulos  siipcrius  nominatos  ♦  .  .  pro- 
cessimus  per  inquisition  em  ^  quod  .  ,  ,  tamquam 
ghibcllinos  et  rcbelles  Comunis  et  Populi  civitatis 
Florentie  et  status  Partis  Guelfc,  spreverunt  nostra 
banna  ct  precepta  *  *  ,  etiam  alia  et  diversa  malic 
ficia  commiserunt  ct  perpetravenint  contra  bonum 
statum  Comunis  Florentie  et  Partis  Guelfe  .  ,  .  si 
quo  tempore  ipsi  vcl  aliquis  predlctorum  tn  nos- 
trum vel  Comunis  F lore n tie  fortiam  devenerint  . .  . 
ducantur  ad  locum  Justitie^  et  ibi  cisdcm  caput 
a  spatulis  ampulutur  ita  quod  penitus  moriantiir/ 

Not  long  after  this,  in  1316,  Count  Guido  of 
BattifoUe^  King  Robert's  Vicar  in  Florence, 
proclaimed  an  amnesty,  and  granted  permission 
to  the  exiles  to  return  to  Florence,  under 
certain  degrading  conditions,  viz.  the  pa>Tnent 
of  a  fine,  and  the  performance  of  penance  in 
the  Baptistery.  This  offer,  of  which  many 
appear  to  have  availed  themselves,  was  scom- 
fuHy  rejected  by  D.,  who  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Florence: — 

*  Is  this,  then,  the  glorious  recall  of  Dante 
Alighieri  to  his  native  city,  after  the  miseries  of 
nearly  fifteen  years  of  exile!  «  .  ,  No  1  this  is  not 
the  way  for  me  to  return  to  my  country.  If 
another  can  be  found  that  does  not  derogate  from 
the  fame  and  honour  of  Dante^  that  will  1  take 
with  no  lagging  steps.  But  if  by  no  sucli  way 
Florence  may  be  entered,  then  will  I  enter 
Florence  never.  What  I  can  I  not  everywhere 
behold  the  sun  and  stars }  can  I  not  under  any 
sky  meditate  on  the  most  precious  truths,  without 
first  rendering  myself  inglorious,  nay  ignominious, 
tn  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  city  of  Florence? 
At  least  bread  will  not  fail  mc  I*  (^Epist*  ix, 
3-4*) 

After  paying  a  second  visit  to  Verona,  where 
he  was  the  guest  of  Can  Grande  (at  what 
particular  lime  it  is  impossible  to  decide),  IX, 
on  the  invitation  of  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta, 
went  to  Raven na»  where  his  children  Pietro 
and  Beatrice  lived  with  him.  In  the  spring  of 
1331  Guido  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Venice, 
where  he  appears  to  have  fallen  ill ;  on  his 
return  to  Ravenna  he  grew  worse,  and  died  on 
September  14  (so  Boccaccio, — Villani  says  *  del 
mese  di  Luglio  *)  of  that  year,  aged  56  years 
4  months*  At  Ravenna  he  was  buried,  and 
there  *  by  the  upbraiding  shore  *  his  remains 
still  rest,  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Florentines  to  secure  *  the  metaphorical  ashes 
of  the  man  of  whom  she  had  threatened  to 
make  literal  cinders  if  she  could  catch  him 
alive'  having  been  in  vain.  The  following 
inscription,  said  to  have  been  composed  by 


13.  himself  on  his  deathbed,  is  placed  upon  the 
sarcophagus  which  now  holds  his  remains :  — 

Mum  Monarchiae,  Saperos^  Phlegctlionta  Lacitsqac 
LrUiitraticJo  cecini,  vofuL'nint  Fata  quou&qtic; 
Scd  qoia  para  cr'ssit  [D(^ljDr1bu9  hn^pilii  castria, 
Aactoremquc  suaro  pctitt  fclicior  asths, 
Hie  clnoflor  Dartif^s,  patriis  ctioms  ab  ori^ 
Quern  gtrnuit  parvi  Florentta  mat<r  aroori*. 

His  contemporary,  Giovanni  Villani,  gives  the 
following  account  of  him : — 

*Questo  Dante  fu  onorevole  e  antico  cittadino 
di  Firenzc  di  porta  san  Piero,  c  nostro  vicino  ; 
e  'i  suo  estlio  di  Fircnze  fu  per  cagione  che 
quando  messer  Carlo  di  Valos  della  casa  di 
Francia  vcnne  in  Firenze  Tanno  1301*  c  caccionne 
la  parte  bianca,  ...  11  detto  Dante  era  de*  maggiort 
governatori  della  nostra  citti,  e  di  quella  parte, 
bene  che  fosse  giiclfo  j  e  per5  sanza  altra  colpa 
col  la  delta  parte  bianca  fu  cacciato  e  sbandito  di 
Firenzc,  c  andossene  alio  studio  a  Bologna,  c  poi 
a  Parigi,  c  in  piii  parti  del  mondo.  Questi  fu 
grande  Ictterato  quasi  in  ogni  scienza,  tutto  fosse 
laico ;  fu  sommo  pocta  e  filosafo,  c  rettorico  pef- 
fetto  tan  to  in  dittarc  c  vcrsificare,  come  in  aringa 
parlare  nobilissimo  dicitorc,  in  rima  sommo,  col 
plu  pulito  e  bcilo  stile  che  mai  fosse  in  nostra  hngua 
infino  al  suo  tempo  e  piu  innanzi.  . .  .  Questo 
Dante  per  lo  suo  savere  fu  alquanto  presuntuoso 
e  schifo  e  isdegnoso,  e  quasi  a  gulsa  di  filosafo 
mal  grazioso  oon  bene  sapea  convcrsarc  co'  lalci ; 
ma  per  I'altre  sue  virtudi  e  scienza  e  valorc  di 
tanto  cittadino,  ne  pare  che  si  convenga  di  dargli 
pcrpctua  memoria  in  qucsta  nostra  cronica,  con 
tutto  che  Ic  sue  nobili  opere  lasciateci  in  tscrittura 
facciano  di  lui  vera  testimonio  e  onorabile  famti 
alia  nostra  cittade.^    (ix.  136.) 

His  person  and  habits  arc  thus  described  by 
Boccaccio  ;— 

*  Fu  adunque  questo  nostro  poeta  di  mediocre 
statura,  e  poicht  alia  matura  eta  fu  pervenuto, 
and  6  alquanto  curvet  to,  cd  era  il  suo  an  dare  grave 
c  mansucto,  di  oncatissimi  panni  sempre  vestito 
in  quelle  abito  ch'  era  alia  sua  maturita  con- 
vene vole^  il  sua  volto  fu  lungo  c  '1  naso  a  qui  lino, 
c  gli  occhi  anzi  grossi  che  piccioli,  le  mascelle 
grandi,  e  dal  labbro  di  sotto  era  quel  di  sopra 
avanzato;  e  il  colore  era  bruno,  c'  capelti  c  la 
barba  spessi,  ncri  e  crespi,  c  sempre  nella  faccia 
man i neon i CO  e  pensoso,  .  .  »  Nc'costutni  pubblici 
e  domestichi  mirabilmente  fu  composto  e  ordinato» 
c  in  tutti  piu  che  alcun  altro  cortese  e  civile.  Ncl 
ciboe  nelpoto  fu  modestrssinio. .  .  .  Niuno  altro  fu 
piuj  vigilante  di  lui  e  negli  studi  c  in  qualunque 
altra  sollecitudine  il  pugncsse.  , ,  .Hade  volte,  sc 
non  domandato,  parlava^  e  quelle  pcnsatamente 
c  con  voce  conveniente  alia  materia  di  che  diceva ; 
non  pertanto,  laddove  si  ricbicdeva,  cloqucntissimo 
fu  e  facondo,  e  con  ottima  e  pronta  prolazionc. 
Sommamcnte  si  dilett6  in  suoni  e  in  canti  nella, 
sua  giovanezza,  c  a  ctascuno  che  a  que'  tempi  era 
ottimo  cantatorc  o  sonatore  fu  amico  ed  cbbe  sua 
usanza,  . .  .  Dilettosst  d'esserc  sohtario  c  rimolo 
dalle  genti,  accioech^  le  stie  contcmplazioni  non 
gli  fossero  intcrrotte>  .  ,  ,  Ne'suot  studii  fu  assi- 
duissimo,  quanto  a  quel  tempo  che  ad  essi  si 
disponea.  *  * .  Fu  ancora  questo  poeU  di  maravigliosa 
capacita,  e  di  memoria  fermissiina  e  di  perspicAce 
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inleilctto.  ,  . .  Vaghissimo  fu  e  d  onore  e  di  pompa 
e  per  awentura  piii  che  alb  sua  incliia  virtii  non 
si  sarebbc  richiesto.'    {P'i/a  di  Dank,  pp.  37-4T.) 

Vasari  states  (Vt/a  di  Giaiio)  that  DJs 
portrait  was  painted  by  his  contemporary  and 
friend  Giotto,  together  with  those  of  Bninetto 
Latino  and  Corso  Donati,  in  the  Palazzo  del 
Podestii,  the  present  Bargello*  at  Florence 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  existing 
well-known  fresco  is  actually  the  work  of 
Giotto. 

IVorks.  Besides  the  Divina  Comtnedia 
[Comineif/jil,  D.  wrote  in  Italian  the  Vita 
Nuovay  containing  the  history  of  his  love  for 
Beatrice  {Vitm  NuQva\ ;  tlie  Contnvio  (incom- 
plete), a  philosophical  commentary  on  three 
of  his  canzoni  [Conv/v/o] ;  and  a  number  of 
lyrical  poems,  which  have  beeo  collected  to- 

f;ether  under  the  title  of  Canzonicre  or  Rime 

In  Latin  he  wrote  the  De  Vui^ari  Elo- 
qu€7ttia  I  incomplete),  a  treatise  in  two  books 
on  Italian  as  a  literary  language  [EIoqucntiMf 
Be  Vtilgaii];  the  De  Monarchiay  *the  creed 
of  his  Ghibellinism,'  a  treatise  in  three  books 
on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  a  universal 
temporal  monarchy,  co-existcnt  with  the  spiritual 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  {Mooarcbia^  Be\\ 
sundry  Epistles,  chiefly  political  [Epistote 
Bantescbc] ;  and  two  Eclogues  lEgiogbe-], 
He  is  also  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the 
Quofstio  de  Aqua  tt  Terra,  a  scientific  in<|uiry 
as  to  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  water  00 
the  surface  of  the  globe  {QuAestio  de  Aqua  et 
Term}. 

DanubiOi  the  river  Danube ;  Charles  Mart  el 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Venus)  describes  Hungary 
as  queiia  terra  che  ii  D.  ri^a  Pat  chi  le  fipe 
tedesche  abbandona^  Par,  viii.  65-6  [Carlo**: 
Ungaria] ;  tts  mouths  the  E,  limit  of  the 
original  universal  European  language,  V.  E,  i. 
8-5  J  Danaia^  Inf.  xxxii.  26.     [Danoia.] 

Danubius.    [Banubio.] 

Dardamdae^  Trojans,  so  called  by  Virgil 
{A en.  iii.  94)  as  being  descended  from  Dar- 
danus,  V.  N,  %  25^^,     [Dardajio.] 

Dardano,  Dardanus,  son  of  Zeus  and 
Electra,  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Trojans,  and 
through  them  of  the  Romans;  discussion  as 
to  his  nobility  and  mythical  parentage,  Conv. 
iv,  i4iH-4a  [iiaomedonte] ;  the  male  founder 
of  Aeneas*  race,  and  of  European  origin  as 
testified  by  Virgil  \Aen,  viii*  134-7  j  "i*  '^3-7)» 
Mon.  ii.  30"-^  [Enea]. 

Dardaous,    [Dardano.] 

Darius,  King  of  Persia,  B.C.  S21-4S5;  the 
most  memorable  event  of  his  reign  was  the 
commencement  of  the  great  war  between  Persia 
and  Greece,  which  was  continued  after  his 
death  by  his  son  Xerxes,  Mon.  ii,  9^ 3,   [g^rae]. 
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DavJdy  King  David  ;  one  of  those  released 
by  Christ  from  Limbo  when  He  descended 
into  Hell,  Inf.  \\\  58  [lombo] ;  rebellion  of 
his  son  Absalom,  Inf.  xxviii.  138  [Absalone]  ; 
the  son  of  Jesse,  forefather  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Conv.  iv.  5it'J-l>^ ;  his  birth  contemporary  wiUi 
the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire,  Conv.  iv*  5*«-* ; 
the  father  of  Solomon,  his  invective  against 
riches,  Conv.  iv.  12*1 ;  testified  to  the  nobility 
of  man,  Conv.  iv.  19^7-70*  God's  rebuke  to 
{Psalm  1.  16),  and  his  prayer  to  God  {Psalm 
Ixxii.  1),  Mon.  i.  i^^^-^ii  slh&j  .  ^jg  declaration 
that  the  righteous  *  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil 
tidings'  [Psalm  cxii.  6-7)  a  comfort  to  D.» 
Mon.  iir.  i^^**;  the  mouthpieqe  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Mon.  \\u  l*^  4*^;  Jerusalem  his  diy, 
Epist,  viii.  l.  ID.  places  David  among  the 
Spirits  of  the  just  {Spiriti  Giudicanti)  in  the 
Heaven  of  Jupiter,  where  he  is  represented  as 
forming  the  pupil  of  the  eye  of  the  Imperial 
Eagle  into  the  shape  of  which  the  blessed 
spirits  group  themselves,  Par.  xx.  37-42 
[Aquila  ^ :  Qioire,  Clelo  di].  He  figures 
among  the  examples  of  humility  sculptured 
on  the  wall  of  Circle  I  of  Purgatorj^,  where 
the  sin  of  Pride  is  purged,  being  represented 
in  the  act  of  dancing  before  the  Ark  when  it 
was  brought  back  to  Jerusalem  from  Kirjaih* 
jearim  (2  Sam^  vi.  14),  Purg.  x*  64-6  [Micol : 
Superbi]. 

He  is  referred  to  as  VumiU  Salmisia^  Purg. 
X.  65;  Salmista^  Conv.  ii.  4^^,  6*^3  j  jy,  19**, 
23' 9;  Psalmista,  Mon.  i.  IS^*;  iii.  \i^\  Pr^ 
fehir  Conv,  ii.  1^^  ;  iii.  4'** ;  Propkeia,  Mon.  ii. 
i**^ ;  iii.  3"* ;  il  cofttor  dello  Spiriia  Santo 
(where  D.  aUudes  to  his  remo^^f  of  the  Ark, 
2  Sam,  vi),  Par,  xx.  38;  sommo  cantor  del 
sommo  duce  (i.  e.  the  Psalmist  of  God),  Par. 
XXV.  72 ;  il  cantor  che^  per  doglia  Del  falio^ 
disse  Miserere  met  (where  D.  alludes  to  his 
adultery  with  Bathsheba  and  his  compassing 
the  death  of  Uriah,  2  Sam.  xi,  and  describes 
him  as  the  great  grandson  of  Ruth),  Par,  xxxii. 
ll-ia  [But]  ;  rex  sancttssimus,  Mon.  i.  13^; 
quoted,  Conv.  ii.  i^**  {Psalm  cxiv.  i) ;  Conv.  iL 
4*^  {Psa/m  viii.  1)  ;  Conv.  ii.  6i"3  {Psa/m 
xix-  1) ;  Conv.  iii,  4"®  (Psalm  c.  3) ;  Conv.  iv. 
I9<^  {Psalm  viii,  1,4-6) ;  Conv.  iv.  23"^  {Psalm 
civ.  9) ;  Mon.  i.  13^*'  01  (Psalm  1.  16 ;  IxxiL  i) ; 
Mon.  i.  15^  (Psalm  iv,  7);  Mon,  ii.  l'-* 
{Psalm  ii.  1-3) ;  Mon.  ii.  10^'^  (Psalm  xi,  7)  j 
Mon.  iii.  i*^  {Psalm  cxii.  6-7);  Mon.  iii.  3^* 
(Psalm  cxi.  9) ;  Mon.  iii.  is^^  (Psalm  xcv.  5): 
Epist.  X.  22  i Psalm  cxxxix.  7-9) ;  A*  T.  §  22^"!* 
(Psalm  cxxxix.  6)  [Psaltero], 

De  Aaima;  De  Caeto ;  &*€.  [Aoimm^  De; 
Caelo,De;  C^c] 

Dec  If  the  Decii,  famous  Roman  &mily» 
three    members   of   which^  father,  son,  and 
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Herctjles,  gives  him  the  robe ;  he  receives  it  and 
puts  it  oii»  but  the  blood  of  Nessus,  poisoned  by 
the  arrow  dipped  in  the  venom  of  the  Lemaean 
hydnif  maddens  him,  and  he  tries  to  tear  oflf  the 
garment  which  clings  to  his  flesh.] 

Incarsns  ftnimoc  varios  babet :  ornmbas  Uli 
PnictuUt  imbutAin  Ne^saeo  sanguine  vcstem 
MiUere,  quae  virc*  defecio  redilat  amori  ,  ,  , 

.  .  .  capit  insdns  hcros, 
Inda'itiirqiK:  Immcris  LemAeae  virus  Ecfaidnac  .  .  # 
lacmtuit  tis  ilia  iiiall»  resolutaqttc  flammis 
Hercnleos  abiit  Utc  diffusa  per  nrtns  ,  .  . 
Nee  mora;  letifcram  conatar  sdnderc  ve«tein; 
Qua  trafaitur,  Irahit  ilia  catem  ;  foedujitqiie  rclatu, 
Attt  haercl  meiabri*  fruatra  tentata  revcfli^  ♦ 

Aut  lacfTO*  artut,  et  grandia  det«qpt  omou* 

{Mtiam.  ix.  tj;  33,  i5>-4, 157-*,  161-3,  i€6-9.) 

Deidamia,  daughter  of  Lycomedes,  King  of 
Scyros,  with  whom  Thetis  left  her  son  Achilles, 
disguised  in  woman*s  clothes,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Troy.  After  D.  had  become  the  mother  of 
Pyrrhus  (or  Neoptolemtis)  by  Achilles,  the 
latter,  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  Ulysses, 
who  had  penetrated  his  disguise,  abandoned 
her  and  sailed  to  Troy,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  died  of  grief.    [Sohiro,] 

D.  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Ulysses, 
whose  craft  was  the  means  of  her  death  (as  is 
related  by  Statius,  Achiil.  i.  536  ft).  Inf.  xxvi. 
62  [TTlisae] ;  Virgil  (addressing  Statius  in 
Purgatory)  mentions  her,  among  the  women 
named  in  the  TkebaiJ  and  Achilleidy  as  being 
with  her  sisters  in  Limbo,  Purg.  xxii.  114 
[Antigone :  Iilmbo]. 

Deifiiei  Deiphyle^  daughter  of  Adrastus, 
King  of  Argos,  sister  of  Argia*  wife  of  Tydeus, 
mother  of  Diomed[Argia;  Diomeda:  Tideo]; 
mentioned  by  Virgil  (addressing  Statius  in 
Purgatory)  among  the  women  named  in  the 
Thebaid  and  Achilleid^  as  being  in  Umbo, 
Purg.  xxii.  ]o  [Antigone:  Umbo] ;  she  and 
her  sister  Argia  quoted  as  examples  of  modesty, 
Conv.  iv.  25*o-H  [Adraato]. 

Delfico,  Delphic;  la  Delfica  deM,  i.e< 
Apollo,  who  had  an  oracle  at  Delphi,  Par.  i.  32. 
[Apollo.] 

Delia^  symame  of  Diana,  as  having  been 
bom  on  the  island  of  Delos  [Belo] ;  goddess 
of  the  Moon,  hence  the  Moon,  //  cinio  di  Z>.,  the 
lunar  halo,  Purg.  xxix.  78  ;  Delius  et  Delia^ 
Apollo  and  Diana,  i.e.  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
Epist.  vi.  2  [Apollo :  Diana]. 

Belltis,  surname  of  Apollo,  as  having  been 
bom  on  the  island  of  Delos  [Delo] ;  god 
of  the  Sun,  hence  the  Sun,  Epist.  vL  2 
[Apollo]. 

Delo,  island  of  Delos,  the  smallest  of  the 
Cyclades ;  it  was  said  to  have  been  raised  from 
the  deep  by  Neptune  in  order  that  Latona 
might  have  a  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  Juno, 
but  was  a  floating  island  until  Jupiter  Bxed  it 


with  adamantine  chains  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Here  Latona  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana 
(hence  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Delius  and 
Delia),  her  offspring  by  Jupiter  [liatona], 
D.  mentions  its  shaking  (i.  e.  its  tossing  before 
it  was  fixed,  or,  according  to  some,  its  trembling 
with  earthquakes),  Purg,  xx.  130  :— 

^^Latooae  maxima  quondam 
Exigaam  ledem  puriturae  terra  negavk. 
Ncc  caelo,  nee  bamu,  nee  aqaii  D^  vestra  reoe|ilm  e>t; 
Exal  erat  mandi,  donee  miseroxa  vagantem, 
Hoqnta  ta  tem»  erraa,  ego,  dixit,  in  andU; 
InatabtleiDqoe  locam  Ddos  dedit,  Hla  duobas 
Facta  pareos.*  {.Metam,  vL  186-92.) 

Demetritis,  Demetrius  1,  King  of  Syria, 
B.c  162-1 5a  When  he  came  to  the  throne, 
Alcimus,  who  was  captain  of  *  all  the  wicked 
and  ungodly  men  of  Israel,*  wishing  to  be 
appointed  high^priest,  accused  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  of  being  hostile  to  the  king,  who  sent  a 
force  against  Judas,  and  made  Alcimus  high- 
priest  1 1  Mace.  viL  9).     [Alcimus.] 

D.  mentions  Demetrius  and  AJdmus  together 
as  typifying  respectively  Philip  the  Fair  and 
Clement  V,  in  their  dealings  with  regard  to 
the  election  of  the  latter  to  the  Papal  See» 
Epist  viii,  4-    [Clemente  -J 

Democriio,  Democriius,  celebrated  Greek 

philosopher,  bom  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  circ. 
B.C,  460^  died  B.C.  361  ;  he  was  the  originator 
of  the  *  atomic  theory,^  believing  that  the  world 
was  formed  by  the  haphazard  aggregation  of 
atoms. 

D.  places  him  in  Limbo  among  the  ancient 
philosophers,  describing  him,  in  allusion  to  his 
theory  of  the  creation  (for  which  he  was 
probably  indebted  to  Cicero,  Not,  Deor,  i.  24  : 
*  opinio  Democrit!  ...  ex  corpusculis  efFectum 
esse  caelum  at  que  terram,  nulla  cogente  natura, 
sed  concursu  quodam  fortuito  *),  as  *  D.  che  il 
mondo  a  caso  pone,*  Inf.  iv.  136  [liimbo] ;  his 
theory  that  the  Milky  Way  is  caused  by  the 
reflected  light  of  the  Sun,  Conv.  ii.  15^ 
[Qalassia]  \  his  devotion  to  philosophy  pro>^ 
by  his  neglect  of  his  person  (D.*s  description 
of  which  is  probably  a  confused  recollection  of 
Horace,  Ars  Poit,  296  ff.),  Conv.  iii.  l4^*-«. 

Demofootlte,  Demophodn,  or  Demophont 

son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra ;  he  accompanied 
the  Greeks  against  Troy,  and  on  bis  return 
gained  the  love  of  Phyllis,  daughter  of  Sithon, 
King  of  Thrace,  and  promised  to  marry  her 
after  he  had  been  home  to  Athens.  As  he 
stayed  away  longer  than  Phyllis  expected  she 
thought  him  faithless,  and  put  an  end  to  htf 
life. 

Folquet  of  Marseilles  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Venus)  compares  his  own  love-torments  to 
those  of  Phyllis  after  she  had  been  deceived  by 
D.,  Par,  ix,  loo-i.     [FiEi:  Foloa] 

Demonio,  U^  'the  Demon,*  nidniaine 
applied  by  Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  II  of 
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Gloria  in  excelsis  Dio^ '  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,*  words  sun^  by  the  angels  at  the 
nativity  of  Christ  {Luks  \u  14),  chanted  by 
the  Spirits  in  Purgator>'  when  a  soul  has  com- 
pletea  its  purgation,  and  is  ready  to  mount  up 
to  Paradise,  Purg.  xx.  136.   [Dio.] 

Beutema&miiim\^^^  Book  of  Deuterononjy ; 
quoted  J  Mon,  i*  S^"^  {Deui.  vi.  4) ;  Epist.  vi.  i 
{Det4L  xxxii.  35) ;  referred  to,  Mon.  i.  i4<^^'3 
(ref,  to  Deui,  i.  10-18).— The  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  supposed  to  be  symboliied  by  one  of 
the  foiir*and-twenty  elders  (representing  the 
twenty* four  books  of  the  0.  T.,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  St.  Jerome)  in  the  mystical 
Procession  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  Purg. 
xxix.  83-4.   [Bibbla:  FrooeBsione.] 

Diabolus,  the  Devil,  V.  E.  i.  2^"^,  4^^ ;  Mon. 
iii.  3'*^.   [Luoifero.] 

Diana^,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona, 
who  gave  birth  to  her  and  her  twin-brother 
Apollo  on  the  island  of  Delos  [DeloJ ;  she 
was  goddess  of  hunting,  in  which  capacity 
she  is  mentioned,  in  connexion  uith  Helice, 
one  of  her  nymphs,  Purg.  xxv*  131  (where 
for  si  tenne^  which  is  the  better  and  more 
authoritative  reading,  some  edd.  read  corse) 
[mice]. 

As  Apollo  was  identified  with  the  Sun,  so 
was  Diana  with  the  Moon ;  hence  D.  refers 
to  them  as  //  due  occhi  dtl  cielo,  Purg,  xx. 
132;  ambedue  i  figli  di  Latona^  Par.  xxix.  I 
[Latona] ;  similarly  he  speaks  of  the  Moon 
as  la  donna  eke  qui  r^^ge,  i.  e,  Hecate  (who 
was  identified  with  Diana),  Inf.  x.  80 ;  Delia^ 
Purg.  xxix.  78 ;  Epist.  vi.  2 ;  la  figlia  di 
Latona^  Par,  x.  67 ;  xxii.  139  (cf.  Par,  xxix.  i) ; 
Phoebe y  Mon.  i.  ii^^;  Trivia  tra  le  ninfe 
€iem£^  Diana  and  her  nymphs  (i,  e.  the  Moon 
and  Stars),  Par,  xxiii.  26  [Delia :  Ecate : 
Xitma:  Phoebe:  Trivia]. 

Diana'^^  name  of  a  river,  which  the  Sienese 
believed  to  exist  beneath  their  city,  and  in  the 
search  for  which  they  spent  large  sums  of 
money.  At  the  time  D,  wrote  their  search 
had  been  unsuccessful;  their  disappointment 
is  referred  to  by  Sapia  (in  Circle  II  of 
Purgatory)  in  connexion  with  their  recent 
{1303)  purchase  of  the  seaport  of  Talamone, 
which  she  says  will  cause  them  still  greater 
disappointment,  Purg.xiii.  151-3.  [Talamone,] 

The  name  of  Diana  was  given  to  the  supposed 
subterranean  river»  owing  to  a  tradition  that 
a  statue  of  that  goddess  had  once  stood  in  the 
market-place  of  Siena^  just  as  that  of  Mars 
used  to  do  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio  in  Florence 
[Marte],  The  Anon! mo  Fiorentino  thinks 
that  perhaps  by  the  name  Dian-i  D.  meant  to 
indicate  not  a  river,  but  Diana  herself,  as  being 
the  goddess  of  springs,  and  hence  representing 
w^ler  in  general ;  — 


'  Qu)  sono  due  oppenloni,  Puna  ch*  c  SanesI 
credono  a  una  favola  chc  si  dice  che  presso  a  Siena, 

per  lo  €ontado  loro,  correa  sotto  terra  uno  fiiime 
chlamato  Diana  j  ct  per  trovarlo  v'  hanno  fatto 
molta  spesa,  et  tutta  Thanno  perdttta  .  .  .  o 
verajnente  I'Autore  allegorice  vTiole  dire  ch*  eglino 
cercono  di  trovare  Diana,  ci6  e  la  Dea  ddle 
fonti.' 

About  20  years  after  D,'s  death  some  such 
underground  stream  appears  to  have  been 
discovered  in  Siena,  and  to  have  been  utilized 
for  the  supply  of  a  fountain  in  the  Piarza  del 
Campo,  the  const ruai on  of  which  is  recorded 
by  Vasari  in  his  life  of  the  Sienese  architects 
Agostino  and  Agnolo : — 

^Non  molto  dopo  (l*aiind  1338)  .  ,  .  i  Saoest 
deliberarono  di  mettcrc  ad  effetto  quello  di  che  si 
era  molte  volte,  ma  invano,  insino  allora  ragionato ; 
ciod  di  &TC  una  fonte  pubblica  in  su  la  ptaxta 
principale,  di  rim  petto  al  Palagio  delU  Signoria. 
Perche,  da  tone  cura  ad  Agostino  ed  Agaolo,  eglino 
condussono  per  conalt  di  piombo  e  di  terra,  ancor 
che  molto  difficile  fusse,  l*ac<iua  di  quella  fonte: 
la  quale  romind6  a  gettare  I'anno  1343*  a  d)  primo 
di  gtugno,  con  molto  piacerc  c  contento  di  tutta 
la  citta.' 

A  deep  well,  known  as  the  *  Pozzo  Diana,* 
which  aflfords  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
exists  at  the  present  time  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Carmine  in  Siena,  A 
document  (dated  Aug.  5,  ^295)  recording  the 
resolution  of  the  General  Council  to  undertake 
the  search  for  the  Diana  is  still  preserved  at 
Siena. 

Dido,  also  called  Elissa,  daughter  of  Bdus, 
King  of  Tyre,  and  sister  of  Pygmalion  ;  she 
married  her  uncle  Sichaeus,  who  was  murdered 
by  Pygmalion  for  the  sake  of  his  wealthy 
whereupon  she  fled  from  Tyre  and  landed  in 
Africa,  where  she  founded  Carthage  {B.c  853) 
[Cartaglne ;  Figmaliono],  Virgil  makes  her 
a  contemporary  of  Aeneas,  with  whom  she 
falls  in  love  on  his  arrival  in  .\frica,  and  on 
his  leaving  her  to  go  to  Italy  she  in  despair 
slays  herself  on  a  funeral  pile. 

D.  mentions  her,  Inf.  v.  8$;  Par.  viiL  9; 
Canz,  xii.  36;  Conv,  iv.  26*^;  Mon.  ii.  3^<**^; 
and  alJudes  to  her  as  colei  che  s'ancise  am^rosa^ 
Inf.  V,  61 ;  la  figlia  di  Bdo^  Par.  ix,  97  ;  she  is 
placed,  together  with  Cleopatra,  among  the 
Lustful  in  Circle  II  of  Hell,  Inf.  v.  61,  85 
[Lusiurioii] ;  her  suicide  and  faithlessness 
to  Sichaeus,  Inf.  v.  61-2 ;  her  deception  by 
Cupid  in  the  person  of  Ascanius,  Par*  viii.  9 
[Oupido] ;  her  love  for  Aeneas  an  injury  both 
to  his  wife  Creusa  and  to  her  own  husband 
Sichaeus,  Par.  ix.  97-8  [Cretwa:  Sioheo]; 
her  death  through  love,  Canz,  xii»  36  (cf.  Inf. 
V.  61);  her  welcome  of  Aeneas  to  Carthage, 
his  love  for,  and  desertion  of,  her,  Conv.  iv. 
2^61 -7»  I  Aeneas*  connexion  with  Africa  through 
her,  she  being  *rcgina  et  mater  Carthagincn* 
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Slum  m  Africa^'  and  his  second  wife,  as  testirled 


by  Virg^il   (A en. 
[Etiea] 


iv.   J 7 1-2),   Mon.    iL    3102-6 


Digegta,  the  Digests,  Hon.  ii.  5^*   [Dfgesto.] 

Digesto,  the  Digest  of  the  Roman  law,  the 
body  of  the  Roman  laws  arranged  under  proper 
titles,  originally  drawn  up  by  order  of  ihc 
Emperor  Justinian.  At  a  later  period  the 
Digest  consisted  of  three  parts,  known  as 
Digestum  17/us^  Inft^rdaimn^  and  Ihgesfum 
Noimm^  which  comprised  the  whole  Corpus 
Juris, 

*Thc  ordinary  books  of  the  Civil  Law  were 
the  first  part  of  the  Pandects,  technically  know^n 
as  the  DigtstufH  P'ttus,  and  the  Co<lc :  the  extra- 
ordinary hooki  were  the  two  remain ing  parts  of 
the  Pandects,  known  res  pet  lively  as  the  Inforimtum 
and  the  LHgistum  Novtdm.  ,  .  ,  This  distinction 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  Digest  is  purely 
arbitrary.  The  Injhrtmfunt^  though  its  ending 
corresponds  with  a  natural  transition  in  the  subject- 
matter*  begins  in  the  middle  of  a  book.  It  is 
obvious,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  the  division  mnst 
have  originated  in  an  accidental  separation  of  some 
archetypal  MS» — probably  of  the  original  Botogna 
eopy  of  the  great  Piaan  codex.  .  , ,  The  Digtsium 
Vitus  extends  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
Lib,  xxiv.  tit,  2  ;  the  In/oriiaHim  thence  to  the 
end  of  Lib.  xxxviii.  tiL  3  ;  the  rest  of  the  Pandects 
helng  ihc  Digestnm  Novum.  (Rashdall,  Umversitits 
of  Europe  in  tht  Middli  Ages,  i,  308.) 

The  origin  of  the  title  Infortiatum  (which 
in  the  O,  F.  IJvre  de  Jostice  ti  de  Fief  appears 
as  En/or qadi)  is  not  known  ;  the  book  js  said 
to  be  so  called^  either  from  the  name  of  the 
compiler,  or  to  indicate  that  it  was  an  *  en- 
larged '  Digest,  Savigny  quotes  the  following 
from  the  Proemium  ad  Digest  urn  Vet  us  by 
Aldofredo,  one  of  the  old  law  professors  in  the 
University  of  Bologna  : — 

'  Dicitur  Digrsfum  I'iius^  quia  prius  fuit  in  com- 
ptJattone  sivc  corapositionc ;  dicitnr  In/ortiatmn 
ab  Infortiato  auttorc  .  ,  ,  vcl  dicitiir^  secundum 
Irncrium,  auctum  vcl  augmcntatum^  namque  ab 
imilo  alii  tibri  fuerunt  habiti  legalcs  in  Civitatc 
1  istftr  poslea  supenenit  In/ortiatuM,* 

D.  quotes  from  the  Digtstum  Vetrn  the 
iefinition  of  the  wTitten  law  as  the  art  of 
goodness  and  equity  (*jus  est  ars  boni  ct 
i.equi*),  Conv.  iv.  9^*^  8;  the  precept  laid  dorni 
the  Jnfoftiaium  that  a  testator  must  be  of 
^ound  mmd,  but  not  necessarily  of  sound  body 
In  CO  qui  testatur,  ejus  temporis  quo  testa* 
pentum  facit,  integriUis  mentis,  non  sanitas 
jmoris,  cxigenda  est'),  Conv.  iv.  ij^^^^"*  ;  the 
pnnition  of  right  (*jus*)  in  the  Digests  does 
[>t  give  the  essence  of  right »  but  merely  de- 
"ibes  it  for  practical  purposes,  Mon.  ii,  5*5"^. 

|D/|fV5lo  Vecchio,  the  Digtstum  Vtfus,  Con  v. 
|9^    [Digesio,] 

>io,  God ;  the  name  of  the  Deity,  Dto  or 
^:o.  occurs  130  times  in  the  D,C^  26  times 


in  the  Inferno^  41  in  the  Purgaiorio^  63  in  the 
Paradise  \  for  the  first  time.  Inf.  i,  131  ;  for 
the  last,  Par,  xxxiii.  40,  Once  only  it  is  used 
specially  of  Christ,  who  is  called  Dh  verace. 
Par.  xxxi,  107;  and  once  it  ts  used  in  the  sense 
of  Holy  Scripture,  the  Word  of  God,  Piirg,  iii. 
126,  The  form  Deo  for  Dio  occurs  once  (in 
rime),  Purg.  xvi.  108;  Iddio  occurs,  Inf.  iii. 
103 ;  as  variant  of  Dio^  Inf.  i.  131  ;  xxv.  3 ; 
Purg.  xiii.  IJ7  ;  Par,  xx.  138  ;  xxiv,  130. 

Other  names  for  God  used  in  the  A  C.  are 
Ai/a  ed  Omega^  Par.  xxvi,  17  ;  so  Epist.  x.  33  ; 
Ef,  Par.  xxvi,  136  ;  so  V.  E.  i.  4-» ;  El}^  Purg. 
xxiiL  74 ;  EHh^  Par.  xiv.  96 ;  /,  Par,  xxvi. 
134  \  Gitnf£\  Purg.  vi.  n8. 

God  is  spoken  of  by  periphrasis  as  Awer- 
sarxQ  d'ogni  ma/e^  Inf.  ii.  16;  7a/,  Inf.  viiL 
105  ;  CoTui  che  tutto  muove.  Par.  i.  i  j  Quel 
che  puoie.  Par.  i.  62 ;  Quei  eke  vede  e  puote^ 
Par.  iv.  123;  Cohd  che  cerne  i  Beati^  Par.  iii. 
7  5  ;  Colui  che  a  (an to  ben  sort)  (San  Erancesi'o)^ 
Par.  xi.  109;  Quei  ch*  i  primo^  Par.  xv.  56; 
Calui  ch*  ogni  torto  disgnn/a^  Par.  xviii.  6 ; 
Col ui  che  volse  ii  sesto  AiPestremo  del  mondo^ 
Par.  xix.  40 ;  Coiui per  cui  tutie  le  cose  vixfOtWy 
V.  N.  §  43*^  :  Coiui  ch'  i  Sire  delta  cortesia, 
V,  N,  §  43^2''^ ;  Colui  qui  est  per  omnia 
saecuta  benedictus^  V.  N.  §  43'^^'';  Colui  al 
quote  ogni  arm  a  }  ieggiera,  Conv,  ii.  10*^; 
Colui  che  da  nulla  i^  limitatOf  Conv,  iv.  9^*. 

D.  frequently  indicates  the  Deity  by  a 
personification  of  the  divine  attributes  or 
functions ;  hence  God  is  spoken  of  as  Agente, 
primff  A.f  Conv.  iii.  14-*^;  AlHssimo^  V.  N, 
§  41*3;  Amantey  prima  A.,  Par.  iv.  118; 
A  more  J  A,  che  ii  del  gotfema.  Par.  i,  74 ; 
caido  A,f  Par.  xiii.  79;  prima  A.^  Par.  x.  3; 
xx^i.  38 ;  xxxii.  142 ;  PA,  che  que  la  VEmpireo^ 
Par.  xxx.  52 ;  PA,  che  muotfe  ii  sole  e  raiire 
St e lie.  Par.  xxxii i.  145  ;  Autore^  veraceA.y  Par. 
xxvi,  40 ;  Bene,  Purg.  xxxi,  23  ;  Par.  viii.  97 ; 
XXV i.  16;  infinite  ed  ineffabil  B.^  Purg.  xv.  67  ; 
sommo  ^.,  Purg.  xxviii.  91  ;  Par.  iii.  90;  vii. 
80  J  xiv.  47  J  xix.  87;  xxvi.  134;  quel  B,  Che 
non  ha  fine^  e  s^  con  s^  mi  sura.  Par.  xix.  50-1 ; 
Benefattorey  universalissimo  B.^  Conv.  i.  8^"^ ; 
Bentnansra^  somma  B,y  Par,  vii.  143;  Bfm/d, 
B»  infinita^  Purg.  iii.  122;  divina  B.^  Inf.  xi. 
96;  Par.  vii.  64, 109 ;  Conv.  iii.  7ii~i2»  iv.  5^0; 
prima  B.f  Conv.  iv.  9^- ;  Cagione,  universa/is- 
sima  C,  di  tutte  ie  cose^  Conv.  iii.  6** ;  causa 
omnium^  Epist.  x.  20;  prima  C,  Epist.  x.  21, 
25  ;  Crcittore^  Purg.  xvii.  91  ;  Par.  xxx.  xoi  ; 
Son.  X3cxvii.  7  ;  Deitd,  somma  /A,  Conv.  iv. 
21''^^  ;  ta  somma  D,  che  se  sola  compiutamente 
vede^  Conv.  ii.  4^-' ;  Dictator ^  unit  us  /?.  divini 
eloqiiii^  Moo.  iii.  4^^^* ;  Dispensatore  deiP  Uni^ 
tfersOf  Conv.  i.  3i^t<* ;  Duce^  sommo  Z?.,  Inf.  x. 
102 ;  Par.  xxv.  72 ;  Eguatitd,  prima  E,^  Par. 
x\\  74;  Essensa^  Par.  xxiv.  140;  socvi.  31  ; 
buona  £",,  d'ogni  ben  fruit o  e  radice^  Purg.  xvii. 
134 ;  somma  £\,  Par.  xxi.  %l ;  prima  Essentia^ 
Epist,  X.  21 ;  Faber,  V.  E.  i.  5'«;  Factor,  V.  E. 
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I.  y^;  Fa/tar^,  Par.  vii,  31,  35;  xx\'i,  83; 
xxxiii.  5  ;  cUto  F.^  Inf.  liL  4  ;  maggior  F,^  Con  v. 
iv.  9^\  12**=^;  K  dei  miracali,  V,  N.  §  30^  ; 
Giudice^  Purg.  viii,  109;  xxxi-  39;  Giustizia^ 
viva  G,,  Par,  vi.  88,  121 ;  divina  (7.,  Par.  xix. 
29;  Guhernator^  omnium  spiritualiupn  et  tem- 
Poralium  G.^  Mon.  iii.  16^'*^"^*^';  Imptradore^ 
quel  I o  L  che  lassik  ngna^  Inf.  i.  124 ;  /c  /  clu 
sempre  ngna^  Par.  xii.  40 ;  la  nostro  /.,  Par. 
XXV.  41;  /.  del  Cielo^  Con  v.  iii.  la^i^;  in- 
ielligibile^  sommo  /.,  Con  v.  iv.  22^**;  Mcnte^ 
hi  J/,  ck  I  da  s^  perfetia^  Par,  viii.  101  ; 
prima  J/.,  Con  v.  ii.  4'*^*"'-' ;  Motore^  firimo  AL^ 
Purg.  XXV,  70;  mticus  Motor^  Mon.  L  9'"^; 
primus  M.^  Epist.  x.  20 ;  Nalurans,  V.  E.  1. 
728 ;  Ortalano  eiemo  ('  I'orto  *  being  Paradise), 
Par.  xxvi.  65  ;  Padre^  Par.  xx\ni.  i ;  /•.  nosiro^ 
Purg.  xi.  I ;  alto  P,,  Par.  x.  50 ;  pio  P,,  Par. 
xviii.  129;  Conv.  ii.  6-^"*^;  Pater ^  Mon,  ii. 
j^io .  Potestaie^  dixnna  /*.,  Inf.  iii.  5  ;  Princeps 
et  Monarcka  universi^  Mon.  i.  17^*"^'*;  /^r/Vt- 
/'i)*/^?,  /*.  ^'//e  nostre  anifm^  Conv.  iv.  12^*^; 
Principium,  Epist.  x.  20 ;  Provi'idensa,  Par, 
i.  121;  ^/a  /*.,  Inf.  xxiii.  55;  Par.  xxvii.  61 ; 
la  P.  che  g&t^ema  il  mondo.  Par,  xi.  28 ;  Punlo^ 
Par,  xxviu.  41^  95  ;  il  P,  A  cui  tutti  Ii  tempi 
son  presenti.  Par.  xvii.  17-18  ;  Re^  Par,  iii.  84 ; 
Son.  XXXV ii.  i  ;  R*  deW  uniiterso^  Inf.  v,  91; 
santo  Re  celestiale^  Conv.  ii.  6*5;  Rege,  lo  R, 
per  cui  VEmplreo  pausa^  Par.  xxxii.  t\\  R, 
etemOt  Purg.  xix.  63  ;  somfno  R.,  Purg.  xxi.  83  ; 
Rex  aetemus^  Epist.  vi.  t  ;  Salute ,  ultima  5., 
Par.  xxii.  124 ;  xxxiii.  27  ;  Sapiensa,  somma  5., 
Inf.  xix.  10;  Seminante^  altissimo  e  gloria- 
sissimo  S.,  Conv.  iv.  235*^**^;  Signore^  Inf.  ii. 
73 ;  Purg.  xxi.  72  ;  5.  degli angeli,  V.  N.  5  8«-3 ; 
S.  delta  giustizia,  V.  N.  §  29®"^ ;  Sire^  Par. 
xxix.  28  ;  alto  S,^  Inf.  xxix.  56;  Purg.  x\%  112  ; 
jtiusta  5.,  Purg.  xix.  125  ;  altissimo  S,,  V.  N. 
J  6'** ;  etemoS.,  Canz.  iv,  23  ;  S.  della  cortesiay 
V.  N.  §  43'-;  Valore,  Par.  ix.  105  ;  xiii.  45; 
eiemo  K,  Purg.  xv.  72 ;  Par,  i.  107  ;  pripno  ed 
ineffMle  K,  Par.  x,  3 ;  K  infinito^  Par.  xxxiii. 
81 ;  Vero^  Par,  iv.  125  ;  pHmo  K,  Par.  iv.  96 ; 
Virtii^  Purg.  iii*  32;  K  di^nna^  Inf.  v.  36; 
prima  K,  Par.  xiii.  80;  xxvi.  84;  Vahnt^y 
prima  V,^  Par.  xix,  86, 

D.  speaks  of  God  metaphoricaUy  as  Fonte, 
F.  ornf  ogni  t^cr  deriva^  Par.  iv,  116;  F*  di 
pensieri^  Par.  xxiv.  9  ;  Luce^  verace  Z.,  Par.  iii. 
32 ;  Z.  eterna^  Par.  v,  8 ;  xi,  30 ;  xxxiii.  83, 
124  ;  prima  Z.,  Par.  xxix.  136;  trina  Z.,  Par. 
xxxi.  28 ;  somnta  Z,,  Par.  xxxiii,  67  ;  Lume^ 
alto  Z.,  Piifg*  xiii.  86 ;  Par.  xxxiii.  116;  etemo  Z.» 
Par,  xxxiii.  43 ;  Liuentc^  Par,  xiii.  56 ;  Mare^ 
quel  M,  al  qual  tut  to  si  muozr^  Par.  iii.  86 ; 
Porto  ^  quello  P,  onde  Pant  ma  si  partlo^  Conv. 
iv.  28*"^  ;  Serena ^  *  dear  sky,*  //  5.  che  nan  si 
htrha  'mat,  Par.  xix.  64-5 ;  Sol^  Par.  ix,  8 ; 
xviii,  105 ;  xxv.  54 ;  alto  S,,  Purg.  vii,  26 ; 
S*  degli  angeli,  Par.  x.  53 ;  il  5,  che  sempre 
vema^  Par.  xxx.  126;  Speglio,  Par.  xv.  62; 
verace  5.,  Par.  xxvi.  106  j  Stella^  Par.  xxxi.  28. 


The  Deity  being  the  Origin  of  all  things* 
D.  frequently  applies  to  God  the  epithet /J^'w^ ; 
hence  he  speaks  of  God  as  //  Primo^  Par.  viij. 
Ill;  PHmum,  Epist.  x.  20,  26 ;  pnmo  Agente^ 
Conv,  iii.  14'^* ;  prima  Amanie^  Par.  iv.  118  ; 
prima  A  more,  Par.  xxvi.  38  ;  xxxii.  142  ;  prima 
Bontd,  Conv,  iv.  9*- ;  prima  Causa,  Epist.  x, 
21,  25  ;  prima  Egualit^,  Par.  xv.  74  ;  prima 
Essentia,  Epist.  x.  21 ;  prima  Luce,  Par.  xxix. 
136;  prima  Mente,  Conv.  ii,  4^^  ;  prima 
Motore,  Purg.  xxv.  70 ;  prima  Vaiore,  Par.  x.  3 ; 
prima  Vera,  Par.  iv.  96;  prima  Virtit,  Par* 
xiii,  80 ;  prima  Volant k^  Par,  xix.  86. 

God  in  three  Persons,  the  Holy  Trinity,  is 
referred  to,  ln£  iii.  5-6 ;  una  Sustanzia  in  tre 
Per  sane y  Purg.  iii,  36  ;  Par,  \\\,  30-33 ;  x.  1-3 ; 
tre  Pcrsone  in  divina  natura,  Par.  xiii.  26; 
tre  Persone  eteme.  Par.  xxiv.  139 ;  trina  Luce 
in  unica  Stella,  Par.  xxxi,  28  ;  tre  Giri  Di  ire 
colari  e  tfuna  Continensa,  Par,  xxxiii.  1 15-19 ; 
Par,  xxxiii.  124-6;  Pcuire,  Figliuolo  e  Spirlta 
Santa,  Ii  quail  sana  Tre  ed  Una,  V.  N.  §  3<>^'^-«; 
altissimo  e  congiuntissimo  Concistoro,  Conv. 
iv.  521.    [TrinltiL] 

God,  as  God  the  Father,  divina  Patesiate^ 
Inf,  iii*  5  ;  Fat  to  re.  Par.  vii.  31 ;  prima  ed 
ineffabile  A  mare.  Par.  x.  3 ;  Lucent e.  Par,  xiii. 
56 ;  una  Dio  solo  ed  eterno^  Par.  xxiv.  130-31  ; 
alto  Lume,  Par.  X3cxiii.  1 16 ;  Luce  etema^  Par- 
xxxiit.  124. 

God^  as  God  the  Son,  somma  Sapiensa,  lot 
iii.  6 ;  Verba  di  Dio,  Par.  vii,  30 ;  Figtia^  Par. 
x.  I  ;  viva  Luce,  Par.  xiii.  55  ;  Niifura  divina 
ed  umana.  Par.  xiiL  26-7  ;  Lume  rijlessa.  Par. 
xxxiii.  1 19 ;  Luce  intelletta^  Par.  xxxiii.  125. 
[Criflto.] 

God,  as  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  prima  Amore^ 
Inf.  iii.  6 ;  etemo  A  more,  Par.  vii.  33;  Amm^^ 
Par,  X,  1;  3dii,  57;  Fuoco,  Par,  xxxiii,  119; 
Luce  amante  ed  arridente.  Par.  xxxiiL  126. 
[Bpirito  Santo.] 

Agnel  di  Dio,  i.  c.  Christ,  Purg.  xvi.  18 ; 
Par.  xvii.  33 ;  alito  di  Dio,  Par.  xxiii,  1 14 ; 
Angel  di  Dio  (i.e.  the  Angel  which  conveys 
the  souls  lo  Purgatory),  Purg.  ii.  29;  iv,  129 
(galeotto,  ii.  27;  celestial  nocckiero,  ii.  43); 
(the  Angel  which  received  the  soul  of  Buon- 
conte),  Purg.  v.  104 ;  (the  Angel  at  the  Gate 
of  Purgatory),  Purg.  ix,  104 ;  (the  Angel  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Terrestrial  Paradise),  Purg. 
xxvii,  6;  cose  di  Dio,  Inf.  xix,  2;  cost u mi  di 
Dio^  *  the  ways  of  God,'  Par,  xxiii,  114;  difesa 
(var.  vendetta)  di  Dio,  'vengeance  of  God,' 
Par.  xxvii,  57 ;  lo  discorrer  di  Dio  sapra  U 
acque,  *  the  moving  of  God  upon  the  lace  of 
the  waters'  (Gen,  i.  2),  Par.  xxix.  21  ;  eMH  di 
Dio,  Purg.  xix.  76  ;  /accia  di  Dio,  i.  e.  page  of 
Scripture,  Purg.  iii.  126;  *fcice  of  God,"  Par. 
XX  Lx^.  77  ;  fata  di  Dio^  *  the  decree  of  God,* 
Purg.  xxx.  142  \  Figliuol  di  Dio,  Par.  vii.  119; 
xxvii,  24;  xxxii.  113 ;  Filio  di  Dio,  Pax.  xxiii. 
137;  giustizia  di  Dio,  Inf.  vii.  19;  xxiv.  119 
(var.  potensia)  \  Purg,  xxxiii.  71 ;  grazia  di  Dio, 
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Par.  xxiv.  4  ;  xxv.  65 ;  ira  di  Dia,  Inf.  tii,  122; 

isplendor  di  Dio^  Par.  xxx.  97 ;  Imta  di  Dia 
(i.e.  Beatrice) T  Inf.  iL  103  ;  ptacer  di  Dio^  Par. 
xxii.  So;  potenzta  (var.  e^iusfizia)  di  Dio^  Inf. 
xxiv.  119;  poverel  di  Dio  (i.e.  St.  Francis), 
Par.  xiii.  33 ;  sentbianie  di  Dio^  *  the  likeness 
of  God/  Par.  xxxii.  93  ;  sen'igio  di  Dio^  Par* 
xxi.  114;  sposa  di  Die  (i.e.  tne  Church),  Par. 
X-  140  (cf.  xi.  32  ;  xii.  43;  xxvii.  40;  xxxi.  3  ; 
xxxii.  12S)  ;  uccei  (van  angd)  di  Dio^  Purg^,  iv. 
129;  uccei  di  Di0  (i.e.  the  Imperial  Eagle), 
Par,  vi.  4  (cf.  Utcel  di  Gi(n*e^  Purg.  xxxii.  112); 
vendetta  di  Dio^  Inf.  xiv.  16  ;  Purg,  xxxiii,  56 ; 
Par.  xxvii.  57  (var.  di/esa)  ;  Verba  di  Die  (Le. 
Christ),  Par.  vii.  30  ;  valerdi  Dio^  Purg.  xxviii. 
125. 

Diocleziano]^  Diocletian,  Roman  Emperor, 

A.  D,  264-305  ;  bom  in  Dalmatia,  245  ;  died, 
313.  After  a  rei^m  of  21  years,  which  is 
memorable  on  account  of  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians  (303),  D.  abdicated  and  retired 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment, and  died  eight  years  later. 

Some  think  he  is  the  person  alluded  to  as 
•  Colli!  Che  fece  per  viltate  it  gran  rifiuto/  Inf. 
iii.  60.   [Celestlno.] 

Di OgeneSf  Diogenes,  the  celebrated  Cynic 
philosopher,  bom  at  Sinope  in   Pontus,  circ 

B.  C.  412 ;  died  at  Corinth  at  the  age  of  nearly 
90,  B.  C.  323.  An  account  of  him  and  of  his 
philosophy  is  given  by  St.  Augustine  in  the 
De  Civ  Hate  Dei  (xiv.  20).  D.  places  him  in 
Limbo  among  the  ancient  philosopherSj  Inf. 
iv.  137.   [Limbo.] 

Some  think  D.  meant  Diogenes  of  Apollonia 
in  Crete,  a  celebrated  Ionic  philosopher,  who 
lived  in  Cent,  v  (B.C.) ;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  old  commentators  are  right  in  taking 
the  reference  to  be  to  Diogenes  the  Cynic. 
Bcnvcnuto  mentions  Diogenes  the  Babylonian, 
a  Stoic  philosopher  who  lived  in  Cent,  ii  (b.  c), 
as  an  alternative. 

Diomede,  Diomed,  son  of  Tydeus  and 
Deiphyle,  King  of  Argos,  one  of  the  Greek 
heroes  who  fought  against  Troy;  together  with 
Ulysses  he  planned  the  stratagem  of  the 
wooden  horse,  and  carried  off  the  Palladium, 
the  secret  of  which  was  betrayed  to  ihem  by 
the  Trojan  Antenor,  who  delivered  it  into 
their  hands;  he  was  also  concerned  with 
Ulysses  in  the  abduction  of  Achilles  from 
Scyros  (cf.  Statius,  Achili.  i.  6890*.). 

D.  places  Diomed  and  Ulysses  together 
among  the  Counsellors  of  evil  in  Bolgia  8  of 
Circle  VIII  of  Hell  (Malebolge),  Inf.  xxvi.  56; 
Gredi  ?♦.  75  ;  due  deniro  ad  im  feco^  %k  79  ; 
they  are  enveloped  in  a  single  flame,  which  is 
divided  at  the  top,  foco  dimso  di  soprny  inK 
53-3 ;  fitifnnui  comuta,  v,  68  ;  fiamma,  v,  76  ; 
xxvii.  I  ;  foco^  %'.  79 ;  fiamma  aniica^  v.  85. 
[Conaiglieri  Frodoletiti.] 

D.,  having  heard  from  Virgil  that  sinners 


are  enveloped  in  the  flames  he  is  looking  at, 
asks  who  is  in  the  one  which  is  divided  at  the 
top,  Inf.  xxvi.  46-54 ;  V.  replies  that  within  it 
are  Ulysses  and  Diomed,  who  are  united  in 
their  punishment,  as  they  were  in  their  evil- 
doing  (^'7/.  55-7) ;  in  that  flame,  he  says,  are 
lamented  the  ambush  of  the  wooden  horse  and 
the  theft  of  the  Palladium,  as  well  as  the  craft 
by  which  Achilles  was  persuaded  to  desert 
Deidamia  (7^7'.  58-63)  [Deidamia:  Falladio]; 
D.  asks  if  the  spirits  within  the  flames  are  able 
to  speak,  and  begs  to  be  allowed  to  wait  until 
the  homed  flame  approaches  {inK  64-9) ;  V, 
consents,  but  warns  him  to  leave  the  speaking 
to  himself,  as  they,  being  Greeks,  might  he 
shy  of  D.  {inK  70-5)  [Qreci^] ;  when  the  flame 
has  approached,  V.  addresses  Ulysses  and 
beseeches  him  to  stop  and  recount  to  them 
the  manner  of  his  death  {nm.  76-84) ;  Ulysses 
complies  {vv.  85-142)  [TJlisse]. 

The  iheft  by  Diomed  and  Ulysses  of  the 
Palladium  (an  ancient  image  of  Pallas  Athene, 
said  to  have  fallen  from  the  sky),  on  the 
preservation  of  which  within  the  walls  of  Troy 
the  safety  of  the  city  depended,  is  recorded  by 
Virgil  :^ 

'  Omnia  spcs  Danaam  et  a»ptj  fidccia  belli 
Palladi*  auxiliis  semper  ^tetit     Impms  ei  quo 
Tyflidea  »ed  enixn  sccteruinque  inventor  Ulixcs, 
Fatale  ad;^res«i  Aacrrato  avcllcrc  fcmplo 
Palladltum^  anemia  Bommac  citsto<iibu9  arcts, 
Compuere  «acram  efE^em,  manibitsqtie  craenti* 
ViT|^Tit5ai  auti  divae  cotitineere  rittasi^ 
Ek  iJIo  Ulcere  Ac  retro  sublapsa  refcrn 
Spes  Danaum,  fracLae  rire«,  aversa  deae  nsiens.^ 

KAtn.  ii.  162-70.) 

In  the  story  as  told  by  Dictys  Cretensis, 
who  appears  to  have  been  I)/s  chief  authority 
for  the  incidents  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  betra)^l 
and  surrender  of  the  Palladium  to  the  Greeks 
was  the  act  of  Antenor,  the  Trojan  chief  whose 
treachery  brought  abotit  the  downfall  of  the 
city  [AntenoraJ  : — 

*  Duces  nostri  cognoscynt  ab  Antenore  editum 
quondam  oraculum  Trojanis  maximo  exitio  civitati 
fore  si  Palladium,  quod  in  tempi o  Minervae  essct, 
extra  mocnia  tollcretur ,  ,  ,  cadem  nocte  Antenor 
clam  in  tempi  urn  Minervae  venit,  ubi  multis  pre- 
cibus  vi  mixtis  Theano,  quae  ci  teinplo  saccrdos 
crat,  pcrsuasit,  uti  Palladium  sibi  traderct^  habi- 
turam  namque  magna  ejus  rei  praemia.  Ita  pcr- 
fecto  neg;otio  ad  nostros  vcnit,  hisquc  promissum 
ofTcrt  :  vcrum  id  Graeci  obvolutum  bene,  quo  ne 
intelligi  quoquam  posset,  vehiculo  ad  tentorium 
Ulyssis  per  necessarios  fidosquc  suos  remittunt.' 
i^£k  Belio  Trojano,  v.  5,  8.) 

Dione,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis, 
and  mother  of  Venus  by  Jupiter,  whence 
Venus  is  sometimes  called  Dionaea  or  even 
Dione,  D.  says  that  Dione  and  her  grandson 
Cupid  were  worshipped  by  the  ancients  as 
being  endowed  with  the  power  of  inspiring 
love,  as  well  as  Venus,  Par.  viii.  7-8  jCiprigna]; 
some  commentators,  following  the  Ottimo  Co- 
mento,  take  Divine  here  to  be  Venus  herself-^ 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  Ih^  Tcva!^?st\\>3  ^^Jt^ 
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right  in  understanding  it  to  be  her  mother. 
D.  calls  the  planets  of  Venus  and  Mercury  by 
the  names  of  their  respective  mothers,  vir. 
Dione  and  Maia,  Par.  xxii.  144  [Venere : 
Mala:  Mercurio'^]. 

Dionisio  %  Dionysius  the  Elder,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  b.C  405-367;  placed,  together  with 
Alexander  the  Great,  among  the  T)Tants  in 
Round  I  of  Circle  VH  of  Hell,  Inf.  xii,  107; 
D*  describes  him  (in  allusion  to  his  long 
tyranny,  during  which  his  subjects  were  made 
to  suffer  from  his  lust  of  power  and  cruelty)  as 
Dionisio  fero,  Cke  Je  Cicilia  aver  dohroH 
oHHi,  vv.  107-8  [Tiranni].  Some  think  the 
reference  is  to  Dionysius  the  Younger,  who 
succeeded  his  father  as  tyrant  of  Syracuse  in 
367,  but  w^as  expelled  in  the  next  year,  when 
he  took  refuge  at  Locri  ;  of  this  city  he  made 
himself  tyrant,  treating  the  inhabitants  with 
great  cruelty.  There  is  very  litdc  doubt,  how» 
ever,  that  the  f>erson  intended  by  D,  was  the 
elder  Dionysius^  of  whom  Valerius  Maximus 
says:— 

*  Dionysius,  S^Tacusanomm  tyrannus  .  .  .  duo- 
dequadraginta  ajinonim  dominatlooem  pe regit.* 
(ix.  13.) 

Dionisio^,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  an 
eminent  Athenian,  whose  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  preaching  of  St,  Pan!  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  fxvii.  34).  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Bishop  of  Athens,  and  to 
have  been  martyred  there  about  the  year  95. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  he  visited  Paris,  and 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  him  with 
St*  Denis,  the  patron  saint  of  France,  In  the 
Middle  Ages  he  was  universally  credited  with 
the  authorship  of  works  on  the  Names  of 
God,  on  Symbolical  and  Mystic  Theology, and 
on  the  Celestial  Hierarchy,  all  of  which  are 
now  admitted  to  be  the  productions  of  Neo- 
Platonists  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  The 
work  on  the  Celestial  Hierarchy  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  in  the  ninth  century  by 
Johannes  Erigena,  and  became  the  mediaeval 
text-book  of  angelic  lore, 

*  These  cxtracrdinary  treatises  .  .  .  widely 
popular  in  the  West,  almost  created  the  angel* 
worship  of  the  popular  creed,  aijd  were  also  the 
parents  of  Mystic  Theology  and  of  ihe  higher 
Scholasticism,"    vl^ilman.) 

Dionysius  is  placed  among  the  great  Theo- 
logians (Spiriti  Sapienti)  in  the  Heaven  of 
the  Sun,  where  his  spirit  is  pwinted  out  by 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  speaks  of  him,  in 
reference  to  his  reputed  work  on  the  Celestial 
Hierarchy  J  as  qu€i  ctro  Cke^  giuso  in  came^ 
piik  addentro  vide  Uangelica  natura  e  il 
minisiero^  *that  taper  which,  below  in  the 
flesh,  saw  most  deeply  into  the  nature  of  angels 
and  their  office,*  Par*  x,  115-7  [Sole,  Cielo 
del];  Dionisio f  Par*  xxviii,  130;  Dionisio 
AccademicOi  Conv,  ii,  14^^^  ;  Dionysius^  Epist. 


viii.  7  ;  X.  21 ;  his  arrangement  of  the  Angelic 
Orders  in  the  Celestial  Hierarchy  identical 
with  that  adopted  by  D.,  but  different  from 
that  of  St.  Gregory,  Par,  xxviii.  1 30-5 ;  Dionysius 
right  inasmuch  as  he  was  instructed  by  St,  Paul, 
who  had  himself  been  '  caught  up  into  heaven/ 
inn  136-9  [G^riircMa] ;  his  opinion  that 
material  generation  is  the  effect  of  stellar 
influence,  Conv.  ii,  1432-5,  jjjj  i^otV^  and  those 
of  the  Fathers  neglected  for  the  Decrctalists, 
EpisL  viii.  7  [Ambrogio] ;  his  De  CaeUs/i 
Hierarthia  quoted  for  the  opinion  that  the 
Celestial  Intelligences  receive  their  light  from 
God  and  transmit  it  to  those  below  theni| 
Epist,  X.  3 1  [DionlBio  Accademico]. 

The  following  account  of  Dionysius,  given 
by  the  Ottimo  Co  men  to,  represents  the  beliefs 
current  about  him  in  the  Middle  Ages  :— 

*  Quesli  fu  beato  Dionisio,  che  scrisse  degli 
Ordini  degli  Angioli  c  delle  Gcrarchic  piii  a  dentro 
che  n  111  I  o  che  fosse  dinanzi  da  lui  in  lingua  aperta. 
Prima  fu  filosofo,  c  fu  d'Atene,  e  fu  pagano;  c 
vcdendo  in  G recta  che  'I  Sole  scurava,  quaodo 
Cristo  patia  in  sulla  croce^  e  considerando  che  do 
era  fuori  deir  ordine  della  natura,  penche  la  Luna 
non  era  intcrposita  tra  '1  Sole  e  noi,  gridd  e  disse : 
o  Iddio  della  natura  pate^  o  it  mondo  si  disfa.  Poi 
per  alluminazione  della  grazia  di  Dio  ^eppe  sc 
averc  detto  il  vero,  che  Cristo,  Dio  della  natura^ 
pati  in  quel  la  ora  morte  per  ricomperazione  dell* 
umana  gencrazione  \  divennc  Cristiano ;  c  udito 
di  san  Paolo^  com*  elU  fu  rapito  in6no  al  terzo 
cielo,  c  ch' clli  vide  Ic  segrete  di  Dio,  si  diede 
a  tanta  contemplazione*  che  per  divina  sptrazione 
pii]  sottilmcnte  che  altri  ne  scrisse.  £'  fu  ordtnato 
V^escovo  da  san  Paolo.  II  quale,  dopo  la  morte 
dl  san  Piero  e  di  san  Paolo,  mandato  da  bealo 
Ciemenlc  in  Francia,  venne  a  Parigi»  c  motti  vi 
convert! :  dove  preso  per  comandamento  di  Domi- 
ziano  impcradore  da  Fiscemeno  prcfetto,  fu  sotto* 
postp  a  molti  tormcnti ;  finalmentc  allato  a  Fidolo 
di  Mcroirio  con  Ic  scuri»  cioe  mannaie,  con  due 
suoi  compagni,  confessando  la  Trinitade.  la  testa 
li  fu  iagliata ;  e  immantencntc  il  corpo  suo  si  Je\'£i, 
e  la  testa  sua  in  tra  le  hraccia,  guidandolo  TAgnioIo 
di  Dio,  per  due  miglia  il  portd  al  luogo  dove  in 
sue  nome  h  fondata  la  Chiesa/ 

Dionisio  3]^  Dionysius  Agricola(Diniz),  King 
of  Portugal,  1279-1325 ;  son  of  Alphonso 
(AfTonso)  III,  whom  he  succeeded,  and  Bea- 
trice, daughter  of  Alphonso  X  of  Castile; 
married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Pedro  III  of 
Aragon.     [Table  vl,] 

The  Eagle  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter  includes 
him  among  the  princes  whose  misdoings  he 
denounces,  referring  to  him  as  quel  di  PorUh 
galio.  Par*  xix.  139,    [AquUa^*.] 

It  is  not  clear  on  what  grounds  D.  condemned 
Dionysius,  for,  as  Philalethes  points  out,  he  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  and  ablest 
rulers  of  his  time,  having  by  his  wise  government 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  greatness  of 
Portugal,  Among  the  benefits  he  conferred  oa 
his  country  was  the  foundation  (in  1384)  of  the 
University   of  Lisbon,  which   he  afterwards   l^in 
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Dionisio  Acoademico 


Dite,  Porta  di 


1308)  transferred  to  Coimbra*  Pbilalcthes  sug- 
^estSj  on  a  hint  given  by  the  Oltimo  Comento 
(*  Riprende  il  re  di  Portogallo.  pero  che  tiilto  dato 
ad  acquistare  avere,  quasi  come  uno  mercalante 
mens  sua  vitUf  e  con  tuttt  ti  grossi  mercatanti  del 
sue  regno  ha  afifare  di  moneta  :  nulla  cosa  rcale, 
nulla  cosa  magnifica  si  puote  scrivere  di  lot '), 
that  D.'s  censure  of  him  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  he  devoted  him<ielf  to  extending  the 
commerce  of  Portugal,  instead  of  taking  the  field 
against  the  Moorish  infidels,  as  his  predecessors 
had  done.  Or  possibly  D*  misunderstood  his 
action  with  regard  to  the  Templars  in  Portugal, 
who  in  common  with  those  of  Castile  and  Leon 
had  in  13 10  been  declared  by  the  Council  of 
Salamanca  innocent  of  all  the  charges  against 
them.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Order  was  finally 
suppressed  by  the  Council  of  Vienne  two  years 
later^  Dionysius,  instead  of  handing  their  property 
over  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John ,  took  possession 
of  it  and  refused  to  give  it  up»  D,  may  have 
regarded  this  simply  as  an  act  of  spoliation,  not 
being  aware  iat  any  rate  at  the  time  he  wrote) 
that  when  in  13 19  Dionysius  founded  the  Order 
of  Christ  he  endowed  it  with  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  disbanded  Templars,  of  whom  the 
new  Order  was  chiefly  composed. 

The  infidelity  of  Dionj'sius  to  his  wife  St. 
Isabella,  and  the  civil  wars  between  him  and 
his  heir  Dom  Affonso,  occasioned  by  the  latter's 
jealousy  of  his  bastard  brother,  may  also  have 
influenced  D/s  judgement  against  him. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable,  as  Butler  observes^ 
that  all  the  fsovercigns  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 
come  in  for  a  share  of  this  invective  {Far,  xix, 
109-48),  that  about  this  time  there  was  a  pause 
in  the  process  of  expelling  the  Mussulmans  from 
that  country,  and  that  nearly  &U  the  others  named 
arc  njlers  of  territories  on  the  outskirts  of 
Chnstendom.  It  looks  almost  as  if  D,  intended 
this  list  as  a  kind  of  counterpart  to  the  roll  of 
champions  of  the  faith  given  in  Canto  xviii.  There 
ts  probably  a  further  charge  implied,  that  the 
modern  kings  were  too  much  occupied  in  fighting 
among  themselves  to  be  able  to  attend  to  internal 
good  government 

Dionisio  Accademico,  Dionysius  the 
Academician ;  his  opinion  that  material  genera- 
tion  is  tbc  effect  oi  stellar  influence,  Conv.  ii. 

This  D.  is  probably  identical  with  D.  the 
Arcopagite,  the  title  of  Academician  being 
given  him  by  Dante,  perhaps  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  an  Athenian  and  a  Plalonist  [Dionisio^]. 
Some  think  the  reference  is  to  Dionysius 
of  Hcraclea,  who  is  several  times  mentioned 
by  Cicero  {Acad.  iu22;  De  Fin,  v.  3 1 ;  Tusad.  ii. 
II,  25;  111.9);  he  was  originally  a  disciple  of 
Zeno  the  Stoic,  but  renounced  the  Stoical 
philosophy  on  account  of  a  painful  disease  of 
his  eyes,  whence  he  was  nicknamed  *the 
Renegade/ 

Pionisio  Areopagita.    [Dionisio  2.] 

Dionysius,  the  Arcopagite,  Epist,  viii*  7; 
X,  21.     [Dionialo-.J 


DtOSCOride,  Dioscorides  of  Ana^arba  in 
Cilicia,  Greek  physician  of  the  first  century 
A.  IK  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  materia 
medka,  treating  of  plants  and  their  medicinal 
qualities,  which  had  a  great  reputation  and 
was  translated  into  Arabic. 

*  Questo  Dioscoride  compose  uno  libro  delle 
virtudi  deir  erbe,  e  la  materia  in  che  nascono, 
cio^  che  radice,  che  fusto  (o  vcro  gaintjo),  che 
fogtia^  che  fiore^  che  fnitto  fan  no,  e  it  tibro  delle 
semphci  medicine.'    (Ottimo  Comento.) 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  soldier  in  his 
youth,  and  to  have  collected  the  materials  for 
his  work,  which  is  in  five  books  and  treats  of 
between  500  and  600  plants,  while  follovnng 
his  profession  in  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Asia 
Minor.  D.  places  him  in  Limbo,  among  the 
great  philosophers  of  aniiquity,  speaking  of 
him,  in  reference  to  his  book,  as  //  buono 
m counter  del  quah^  *  the  good  assembler  of 
qualities,*  Inf,  iv.  139-40.    [I*imbo.] 

Dite,  Dis,  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 
Pluto,  King  of  the  Infernal  Regions,  used  by 
D.  (as  a  synonym  of  Lucifero)  in  the  sense  of 
Satan,  Inf.  xi.  65  ;  xii.  39;  xxxiv.  20.  [Ijucl- 
fero.] 

D.  also  uses  the  name  Dife  for  one  of  the 
divisions  of  Hell,  within  which,  beginning  with 
Circle  VI,  is  the  lower  Hell  ('basso  inferno,* 
Inf.  viii.  75 1  where  are  punished  sins  of  malice 
and  bestiality  (those  of  incontinence  being 
punished  outside),  a//i  che  ha  name  Dite^  Inf, 
viii.  68 ;  terra  sconsotata^  v,  77  ;  ierra^  v.  130; 
ix.  104  ;  X.  2  ;  cittil  dei/Dco^  x.  32 ;  cittd  r&gpaj 
xL  73 ;  and  (according  to  some,  though  it  is 
belter  here  to  understand  it  of  Lucifer)  Dite^ 
xi.  65.  Virgil  uses  Dis  in  the  same  way  in  the 
sense  of  Hell  ;^ 

*Noctcs  atque  dies  palct  atri  jiiiiaa,  Ditis/ 

{Afu.  \i.  137.) 

The  city  of  Dis,  which  begins  at  Circle  VI, 
is  fiery-red  owing  to  the  eternal  fire  burning 
within  it  {InL  viii.  70-5),  and  is  fortified  with 
moats,  and  towers,  and  walls  of  iron  {mK  76-8). 
Its  description  is  evidently  borrowed  from 
Virgil  {Aen.  vi.  548  ff.)  :— 

^Rrspicit  Aeneas  sablto,  <?t  sub  rape  aintstra 
Moenia  lata  videt,  triplici  circumaaLa  mtirci^ 
Quae  rapidus  rtammia  ambit  torreritibus  amnis  .  .  . 
Forta  ad%Tr*a  ingriijs,  »oltdoque  adam&nte  cotaronaei 
Vii  QC  nulla  vidlm,  non  tpst  exacindcre  ferro 
Caelicolae  valcant.    Stat  ferr«a  turria  ad  auras/ 

It  appears  not  to  be  any  lower  than  Circle  V, 
the  descent  hitherto  having  been  very  gradual, 
the  only  changes  of  level  mentioned  being 
between  the  first  and  second  Circles  (Inf.  v.  i^, 
and  between  the  third  and  fourth  (Inf.  vi.  114), 
It  is  not  until  the  brink  of  Hell  proper  is 
reached  that  the  descent  becomes  steep  (Inf.  x. 
135-6;  xi.  1-5;  XX.  i-ioj,  [Inferno:  Porta 
di  Dite.] 


Dlte,  Porta  di.    [Porta  \} 
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Doagio 


Dolcino,  Pra 


Doa^Oy  Douay,  town  in  N.E.  corner  of 
France,  on  the  Scarpe,  about  20  miles  S,  of 
Lille,  in  the  modem  Depart e me nt  du  Nord, 
whidi  in  D.'s  day  formed  part  of  Flanders* 

Hugh  Capet  (in  Circle  Vof  Purgatory)  men- 
tions it,  together  with  Ghent,  Lille,  and  Bruges, 
to  indicate  Flanders,  in  connexion  with  the  cruel 
treatment  of  that  country  and  its  Count  by  Philip 
the  Fair,  Purg.  xx»  46,    [Brii|:gla :  Fiandn».J 

Doctriaa,  Christiana^  De,  St.  Augustine's 
work  (in  four  books)  Ott  Christian  Doctrine ; 
his  comparison  of  those  who  wrongfully  inter- 
pret the  Scriptures  to  a  man  who  abandons 
the  direct  path  and  arrives  at  his  destination 
by  a  circuitous  route,  Mon,  iii-  4'*o-a  \^Ooci, 
Christ ^  i  36,  §  41  :— 

'Quisquis  in  scripturis  aliud  sentit,  qumn  ille 
qui  scripsit,  illis  non  mentienlihus,  fallttur;  sed 
tamcn  .  .  .  ita  fall  it  ur*  ac  si  quisquam,  crrorc  de- 
serens  viam,  co  tamcn  per  agrum  pergat,  quo 
ctiam  via  ilia  perducit,  Corrigcudus  est  tameo, 
et  quam  sit  utilius  %*iam  non  deserere  demon- 
strandum est,  nc  consuetudlne  dcviandi  etiam  in 
transversum  aut  pervcrsuro  cogatur'),  [A^oa- 
tino^] 

Bolcmo,  Fra,  Dolcino  de*  Tornielli  of  No- 
vara,  said  to  have  been  the  natural  son  of  a 
priest,  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  Cent,  xii  near 
Romagnano  in  theVal  di  Sesia,  about  20  miles 
N.  of  No  vara  in  Piedmont.  He  was  known  as 
Era  Dolcino  because  of  his  connexion  with 
the  sect  of  the  Apostolic  Brothers,  founded  in 
1260  by  Gerardo  Segarclli  of  Parma,  with  the 
object  of  bringing  back  the  Chtirch  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Apostolic  times.  After  the 
death  of  Segarelli,  who  was  burned  aiive  at 
Parma  in  1300,  Fra  Dolcino  became  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  sect.  He  was  one  of 
the  many  social  and  religious  fanatical  re- 
formers who  arose  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  was  credited  by  his  opponents 
with  the  most  heretical  and  abominable  doC' 
trines,  especially  with  regard  to  women ;  but 
most  of  the  charges  against  him  appear  to  have 
been  baseless  cal tunnies.  His  biographer, 
Mariotti,  says  of  him  :-^ 

•Divested  of  all  fables  which  ignorance,  preju- 
dice, or  open  calumny  involved  it  in,  Dolcino's 
scheme  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  refor- 
mation,  not  of  religion,  but  of  the  Church  ;  his 
aim  was  merely  the  destruction  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  clergy*  .  «  •  The  wxalth,  arrogance, 
and  corruption  of  the  Papal  Sec  appeared  to  him,  as 
tt  appeared  to  Dante,  as  it  appeared  to  a  thousand 
other  patriots  before  and  after  him,  an  eternal 
hindrance  to  the  union,  peace,  and  welfare  of 
Italy,  as  it  was  a  perpetual  check  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race." 

Fra  Dolcino  became  prominent  in  1305, 
when,  on  the  promulgation  of  a  Bull  of 
Clement  V  for  the  total  extirpation  of  his  sect, 
he  with  some  thousands  of  followers  withdrew 


to  the  bills  between  Novara  and  Vercelli, 
where  he  occupied  a  strong  position  and  defied 
for  more  than  a  year  the  repeated  attacks  of 
the  Church  authorities,  aided  by  'Crusaders* 
not  only  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
but  from  Lombardy,  Savoy,  Provence,  and  other 
parts  as  well.  Penally,  after  they  had  tried 
m  \'a.in  to  support  themselves  by  robbery,  they 
were  reduced  by  star^i'ation, — large  numbers 
were  massacred  on  the  mountains,  others  were 
burned.  Fra  Dolcino  and  his  companion,  the 
beautiful  Margaret  of  Trent,  w^ho  was  asserted 
to  be  his  mistress,  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
burned  alive  at  Vercelli  (June,  1307),  the 
former  having  first  been  paraded  through  the 
streets  in  a  waggon,  after  being  horribly 
tortured  and  mutilated. 

D.  assigns,  by  implication,  to  Fra  Dolcino, 
who  was  still  alive  at  the  time  he  was  writing, 
a  place  among  the  Schismatics  and  Sowers  of 
discord  in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell 
(Malebolge),  Inf.  xxviii.  55.    [SoiamaticL] 

As  D.  and  Virgil  pass  through  the  Bolgia 
a  number  of  the  spirits,  hearing  that  D.  is  alive, 
stop  and  look  at  htm  in  wonder,  Inf.  xxviii. 
46-54;  one  of  them  | Mahomet)  addresses  D. 
and  bids  him,  when  he  returns  to  the  upper 
world,  to  tell  Fra  Dolcino  that,  unless  he 
wishes  quickly  to  join  bim  in  Hell,  he  had 
better  provision  himself,  so  thai  he  may  not 
*  by  stress  of  snow  *  give  the  \ictory  to  the 
Novarese,  who  otherwise  would  not  gain  it 
easily  {i*v.  55-60).  Mahomet's  interest  in 
Fra  Dolcino  may  be  due,  as  Philalcthes  sug- 
gests, to  the  similarity  of  their  doctrines  in  the 
matter  of  women  and  marriage.  Benvenuto 
remarks  : — 

*  Autor  sub  ista  pulcra  fictione  vult  ostendere 
quod  Macomethus  erat  sollicitus  de  evastone 
DulcJni,  quia  verc  Dulcinus  fuit  simia  Maco- 
meUii.* 

A  contemporary  account  of  Fra  Doldno  and 
his  doctrines  is  given  by  Villani,  who  probably 
had  this  passage  of  the  D,  C  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  it : — 

'  Nel  detto  anno  1305  del  contado  dl  Novara  in 
Lomliardia  fu  uoo  frate  Dokmo^  il  quale  non  era 
Irate  di  regola  ordinata^  ma  fraticcKo  san^a  online^ 
con  crrore  si  \evb  con  grande  compagnia  d  erctid, 
uomini  e  femmine  di  contado  e  di  roontagna  di 
pjccoto  alfare^  proponendo  e  predicando  il  detto 
frate  Dolcino  $6  essere  vero  apostolo  di  Cristo, 
e  che  ogni  cosa  dovea  csserc  in  carita  comunc, 
e  simile  le  femmine  essere  comuni,  e  usandole  non 
era  pcccato.  E  piii  altri  soizi  articoli  di  rcsia 
predicava,  e  opponeva  che  1  papa«  e*  cardlnali, 
e  gli  altri  rettori  di  santa  Chicsa  Don  osscrv^vano 
qyelJo  che  doveano  n^  la  vita  vangclica,  c  ch'cgU 
dovea  essere  degno  papa.  Ed  era  con  seguito  di 
piu  di  tremila  uomini  e  femmine,  standosi  in  su 
le  montagnc  rivcndo  a  comune  a  guisa  di  bestie ; 
e  quando  falliva  loro  vittuagtia,  prendevano  e 
rubavano  dovunque  nc  trovavano ;  e  cosi  regn6 
per  due  anni.     Alia  fine  nncrescendo  a  qucUi  che 
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scguivano  la  dcUa  dissoluta  viU^  molto  scem6  sua 
^etU,  e  per  difctto  di  vivandu^  e  per  le  ncvi 
ch'  erano^  fu  prcso  per  gli  Noaresi  c  arso  cor* 
MargheriU  sua  compagna,  c  con  piii  altri  uomini 
e  feromitie  cbc  con  Jul  fil  Irovaro  in  quegli  erron.' 
(viii.  84.) 

Benvenuto,  who  derived  his  mformation 
from  a  nephew  of  the  physician  who  attended 
Fra  Dolcino,  gives  a  long  and  interesting 
sketch  of  his  personality  and  career.  He  testifies 
to  his  great  learning  and  wonderful  eloquence, 
wherein  doubtless  lay  the  secret  of  his  in- 
fluence with  the  multitude,  and  speaks  with 
admiration  of  his  fortitude  under  torture  ;  but 
he  confirms  the  current  reports  as  to  the 
profligacy  of  his  teaching. 

The  author  of  the  Ottimo  Comento  states 
that  he  himscif  witnessed  the  execution  of 
some  of  Fra  Dolcino's  followers  at  Padua  :— 

'  lo  scrittore  ne  viddi  de'  suoi  ardere  in  Padova 
in  numero  di  vcntidue  ad  una  volta ;  gentc  di  vile 
condiiionCf  idioti,  e  villani/ 

Domenicani],  Dominicans  or  Preaching 
Friars,  called  also  Black  Friars  from  the  habit 
of  the  Order;  founded  by  St.  Dominic  at 
TouJouse  in  1215.  They  were  originally  a 
Mendicant  Order  like  their  rivals  the  Francis- 
cans, whose  Order  had  been  founded  by 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  a  short  time  before ; 
but  in  both  cases  the  rule  of  poverty  was 
gradually  relaxed,  until  finally  the  two  Orders 
became  wealthy  and  powerful  institutions. 

*  By  St,  Do  mi  11  ic,  the  founder  of  the  Friar 
Preachers,  Christendom  was  overspread  with 
a  host  of  zealous,  active*  devoted  men,  whose 
function  was  popular  instruction.  They  were 
gathered  from  every  country,  and  spoke,  there* 
fore,  every  language  and  dialect  In  a  few  years, 
from  the  sierras  of  Spain  to  the  steppes  of  Russia; 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Thames,  the  Trent,  the 
Baltic  Sea  j  the  old  faith,  in  its  fullest  mediaeval, 
imaginative,,  inflexible  rigour,  was  preached  in 
almost  every  town  and  hamlet.  The  Dominicans 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  popular  teaching : 
the  more  dangerous,  if  as  yet  not  absolutely  dis- 
loyal seats  of  the  new  learning,  of  inquiry,  of 
intellectual  movement,  Ihe  universities,  Bologna, 
Paris,  Oxford,  are  invaded,  and  compelled  to 
admit  these  stern  apostles  of  unswerving  ortho- 
doxy.'    (^Milman.) 

The  Dominicans  are  alluded  toby  St,  Thomas 
Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun),  himself 
a  Dominican,  as  /a  santa  greggia^  Oie  Do- 
menico  mena  per  cammino^  Par,  x.  94-5  ;  U 
sua  pt'CuliOi  Par,  xi.  124;  ie  site  pecore^  w.  127, 
130;  by  the  Franciscan  St.  Bonaventura  (in  the 
Heaven  of  the  Sun)  as  rivi  Onde  I'orto  cut  to- 
Hcosiriga^  Par,  xii.  1 03-4 ;  St.  Thomas  Ac^uinas 
reproves  the  degeneracy  of  the  Dominicans, 
Par.  xi.  124-39;  some  think  the  phrase  ia 
pianta  onde  si  scheggia  (:/.  137)  refers  to  the 
diminution  of  their  numbers  in  consequence  of 
their  going  in  search  of  prelacies  and  other 
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ecclesiastical  offices,  so  that  the  Order  had 
become  like  a  tree  reft  of  its  branches. 

St.  Bonaventura  alludes  (Par.  xii.  60)  to  the 
dream  of  St.  Dominic's  mother  that  she  had 
given  birth  to  a  dog  bearing  a  lighted  torch  in 
its  mouth ;  from  this  arose  the  punning  appel- 
lation of  the  Dominicani  as  Domini  catus^ 
a  conceit  which  is  introduced  in  the  well- 
known  fresco  (attributed  to  Simone  Memmi) 
of  the  Church  Militant  and  Triumphant  in  the 
Cappella  degli  Spagnuoli  in  Santa  Maria  No* 
vella  at  Florence,  in  which  the  heretics  are 
represented  as  wolves  being  chased  by  the 
Dominicans  in  the  shape  of  black  and  white 
dogs. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Domini- 
can  and  Franciscan  Orders  are  alluded  to  by 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  speaks  of  St,  Francis 
as  being  *  seraphic  in  ardour/  and  of  St* 
Dominic  as  *  a  cherubic  light  for  wisdom,^  the 
followers  of  the  former  being  more  especially 
distinguished  by  their  good  works,  those  of  the 
latter  by  their  attention  to  doctrine.  Par.  xi. 

37-9* 

*  La  Chiesa  di  Dio  cadea  per  molti  errori  e  per 
moiti  dissoluti  pcccati,  non  tcmendo  Iddio ;  e  T 
beato  Domenico  per  la  sua  santa  scienza  e  prcdi- 
cazione  gli  corresse,  e  funne  il  primo  stirpatore 
degli  eretichi  \  e  'I  beato  Francesco  per  la  sua 
umilta  e  vita  apostolica  e  di  peiiitcnzia  corresse 
la  vita  lascibile,  e  ridusse  i  cristiani  a  penitcnzia 
e  a  vita  di  -alute,'    (Villani,  v.  35.) 

The  parallel  between  the  two  angelic  and 
the  two  monastic  Orders  was,  as  Butler  points 
out,  based  upon  the  interpretation  then  cur- 
rent, by  which  the  Cherubim  were  represented 
as  excelling  in  knowledge,  the  Seraphim  in 
ardour ;  thus  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  says : — 

*  Cherubim  interpretatur  plenitudo  scientlaei 
Seraphim  autem  interpretatur  ardcntes  .  .  .  ab 
ardorc  charitatis/  (S.  T.  i.  Q.  63.  A.  7.)  'Che- 
rubim habcnt  excellentiam  scientiae,  Seraphim 
veTO  excellentiam  ardoris/  ^S.  T  L  Q.  103, 
A.  5.) 

Domenico^  St.  Dominic,  bom  11 70,  twelve 
years  before  St,  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  the  village 
of  Calahonra,  in  Old  Castile  ;  he  is  supposed 
lo  have  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Guj- 
man,  his  father's  name  being  P'eiix,  his  mother*s 
Joanna,  The  latter  is  said  to  have  dreamed 
before  he  was  bom  that  she  gave  birth  to 
a  dog  with  a  torch  in  its  mouth,  which  set  the 
world  on  fire.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Palencia,  where  he  studied 
theology  for  ten  years.  He  was  early  noted 
for  his  self-denial  and  charity,  it  being  told 
of  him  that  during  a  famine  he  sold  bis  clothes 
to  feed  the  poor,  and  that,  in  order  to  ransom 
the  brother  of  a  poor  woman  who  appealed  to 
him,  he  offered  to  sell  himself  as  a  slave  to  the 
Moors,  In  I195  he  joined  the  Chapter  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Osma.  In  1202  he  accompanied 
his  Bi^abop  on  a  diplomatic  missiQa  t^  \^^\v- 
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mark  and  thence  to  Rome.  On  his  way  back» 
t^'O  years  later^  he  remained  for  some  time 
in  Langiaedoc,  where  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Albigensian  Cmsadef  preaching,  and, 
acctDfding  to  some  accounts,  even  fighting, 
against  the  heretics.  In  1215  he  accompanied 
Folquet,  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  to  the  Lateran 
Council ;  and  in  the  same  year,  on  his  return 
to  Toulouse,  he  founded  his  Order  of  Preaching 
Friars,  which  was  formally  recognized  by 
Honorius  111  in  1217.  By  the  latter  he  was 
appointed  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  at 
Rome,  where  he  henceforth  resided.  In  1219 
the  centre  of  his  Order  was  established  at 
Bologna,  Dominican  convents  having  by  this 
time  been  founded  in  Italy,  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  Poland,  and  England.  He  died  in 
August,  1 22 1,  at  Bologna,  where  be  was  buried, 
his  remains  being  preserved  in  the  marble 
tomb  by  Niccol6  Pisano  in  the  Church  of  San 
Domenico.  He  was  canonized  soon  after  his 
death  (in  1234)  by  Gregory  IX,  who  declared 
that  he  no  more  doubted  the  sanctity  of 
Dominic  than  that  of  St.  Peter  or  St,  Paul. 
Philaletbes  quotes  an  account  of  his  personal 
appearance,  in  which  he  is  described  as  well* 
built,  with  a  handsome  countenance,  at  once 
imposing  and  attractive^  delicate  complexion, 
reddish  hair  and  beard,  and  long  beautiful 
hands ;  his  voice  was  said  to  be  powerful  and 
musical  as  became  a  great  preacher. 

St-  D.  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  relentless  persecutor 
of  heretics;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  inquisitorial 
functions  were  not  attached  to  his  Order  until 
more  than  ten  years  after  his  death,  and  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  he  was  per* 
son  ally  implicated  in  the  severe  measures 
which  were  employed  against  the  unfortunate 
Albigenses, 

St.  D.  is  mentioned  by  name  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun),  Par.  x,95 ; 
by  St.  Bonaventura,  Par,  xii,  70  ;  by  the  former, 
who  was  a  Dominican,  and  as  such  laments  the 
degeneracy  of  his  Order,  he  is  spoken  of  as 
principe^  Par.  xi.  35  ;  taliro  (as  distinguished 
from  St.  Francis),  ik  38  ;  splendore  di  ckembka 
luce,  V.  39 ;  calui^  (he  degno  CoUegafu  a  man- 
iener  la  barca  Di  Fietro  (i.  e.  the  worthy  coU 
league  of  St  F.),  w,  ll8-ao;  nostra  fiatriarca^ 
V*  121  ;  piUtor^  V.  131;  piania  (acc.  to  one 
interpretation),  v.  137  j  correggitr^  v.  13S;  by 
St.  Bonaventura,  a  Franciscan,  he  is  referred 
to  as  Valtro  duca  (as  distinguished  from  St.  F.)> 
Par.  xii.  32  <so  Paltro,  v,  34)  ;  campicne^  v.  44 ; 
r amoroso  drudo  Dillafede  cristiana^  ^'7^55-6 ; 
it  santo  atleta^  Btnigno  at  suot\  ed  at  nemici 
crude,  ifv,  56-7 ;  Vagricola^  eke  Cristo  Elesse 
air  art o  sua  per  aiutarlo^  vx'.  71-2;  messo  e 
famigliar  di  Cristo,  %*,  73 ;  gran  dot  tor ^  ^^  85  ; 
torrent e  ch^  alt  a  tena  pretne,  i'.  99 ;  Vuna  rota 
delta  bigOt  In  che  la  santa  Ckiesa  si  di/ese 
(St.  F.  being  the  other),  i*i\  106-7  j  cotanto 


paladino  (according  to  one  interpretation),  %u 
142  [Paladioo] ;  St,  D,  and  St.  F.  are  referred 
to  together,  by  St.  T.  A.,  as  due  principi  (delta 
Ckiesa).,  Par.  xi,  35  ;  by  St.  B.,  as  due  campiont 
(delta  Ckiesa),  Par.  xii,  44  ;  Puna  e  Paitra  rota 
delta  biga  [di  santa  Ckiesa),  i^\  106-7. 

St.  D.  is  mentioned,  together  with  St.  Bene- 
dict, St.  Augustine,  and  St,  Francis,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  statement  that  a  man  may  lead 
a  religious  life  without  belonging  to  a  religious 
order,  Con  v.  iv.  28*^^  ^'^ 

Sl  Thomas  Aauinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun),  having  explained  to  D,  how  Christ  raised 
up  two  champions,  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis, 
to  succour  the  Church  in  her  need  (Par.  xi, 
28-39),  proceeds  to  relate  the  life  of  the  latter 
{tn^  40-1 1 7)  [Francesco  *] ;  he  then  speaks  of 
St.  Dominic,  declaring  him  to  be  a  worthy 
colleague  of  St.  Francis  {r*v,  118-23),  and 
bewails  the  backslid ings  of  the  Dominican 
Order  (^'i'.  124-39);  when  St.  Thomas  has 
ceased,  after  an  inlenal,  St*  Bonaventura 
begins  to  relate  the  life  of  St.  Dominic,  premising 
that,  as  he  and  St  Francis  had  been  engaged 
together  as  *  two  champions  in  one  warfiare,'  it 
was  meet  that  *  where  one  was  the  other 
should  be  brought  in'  (Par,  xii.  31-45)  j  after 
describing  the  situation  of  Calahorra,  the  birth- 
place of  St.  D.  {i^\  4<^57)  [Callaroga],  he 
alludes  to  the  dream  of  the  mother  of  the 
latter  before  he  was  bom  (tf.  58-60)  (see 
ahoz^e),  and  to  that  of  his  godmother  at  his 
baptism  {%nu  61-6)  (see  below)*,  he  then  ex- 
plains the  name  Dominicus  as  being  the  pos- 
sessive of  Dominus^  *  the  Lord,'  whose  he 
wholly  was  [\nK  67^70)  (see  below),  and  says 
that  he  was  worthily  so  called,  inasmuch  as 
his  first  desire  was  toward  the  first  counsel 
which  Christ  gave  (Matt.  xix.  21),  and  in  that 
even  when  quite  a  child  he  gave  promise  of  his 
future  devotion  {znf.  70-8) ;  verily,  too,  were 
his  father  and  mother  well  named  (tft^  78-81) 
I  Felice :  GioTanna  '*]  ;  not  for  the  sake  df 
worldly  fame  did  he  acquire  learning,  but  in 
order  to  know  Christ  and  to  serve  His  Church 
(7^'.  83-7) ;  not  for  worldly  advantage  or  profit 
did  he  supplicate  the  Pope,  but  for  permission 
to  strive  against  the  evil  world  on  behalf  of  the 
seed  of  faith,  of  which  the  twenty-four  spirits 
surrounding  D.  were  the  fruit  (tT'.  88-96) 
[Sole,  Clelo  del] ;  then  he  set  out  to  fultil  his 
mission,  attacking  heresy  wherever  it  was 
most  strong,  and  by  his  example  inspiring  his 
followers  to  cany  on  his  good  work  after  him 
(t'^K  97-105) ;  St  B.  then^  after  drawing  a 
parallel  between  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis, 
concludes  in  his  turn  with  a  lamentation  over 
the  backslidings  of  the  Francisom  Order  (vr, 
106-26)  [FrasoeBoanij. 

The  dream  of  St.  Dominic's  godmother, 
alluded  to  by  St.  Bonaventura  (Par.  xii.  6l-6)» 
was,  according  to  the  old  biographers,  that  she 
saw  him  with  a  star  on  his  forehead^  which 
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illuminated  the  whole  world ;  Pietro  di  Dante 

*IIU  iDAtromi  qime  in  baptismo  dicti  sancti 
Domuiki  dcdit  asscnsum  abrcnuiitiando  Satanae, 
ut  Hi  in  tali  actu,  siimniavit  inte  dicUim  pucrum 
in  fronte  poriare  quandAin  stcllam,  quAc  lumen  ct 
directioncm  ad  portum  salutis  dcuotat/ 

Benvenuto  :— 

*  Domtna  quae  tenutt  ipsuxn  in  baptismo  soro^ 
niavit  quod  Dominicus  ipse  habcbat  steUam  in  fronte 
prscfulipdam,  quae  inumtnabat  totam  miindum.* 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  Demimctis 
(fr.  67-70)  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  says  : — 

*  Pamimnts  dcnomixiativc  dicitur  a  Dommo  ,  .  , 
non  dicitur  de  his  dc  quibus  Dominus  praedicatur ; 
non  cnim   consuevtt  did  quod  altquis  homo  qui 

I       cat   doRiinus  sit  dominicus ;    sed  iUud    quod  qua* 
I       litertrumque  est  Domini,  dominicum  dicitur,  sicut 
(lomiDtca  voluntas^  vel  dominica  manua^  vel  do- 
minka  paisio.*     (S.  T.  iii.  Q.  16,  A,  3.) 

Wuh  reference  to  the  names  of  the  father 
ftiid  mother  of  St  Dominic  (tt\  79-81)  Casini 
qjMMMfrom  one  of  the  old  biographers  (that  of 
Tteodork)  ;— 

*  Geiieratur  a  patrc  Felice :  parturitur,  iiutritur, 
fovetur  a  Johanna  Dei  gratia  matrc ;  rrnascitur 
rt  Duminico  nomine  tnsignitur.  g^ratiae  alumnus, 
divinitatia  cupidus,  aeternacque  felicitatis  hercs 
fulurus/ 

The  description  of  the  incident  of  his  childish 

oiion   {7'7n   76-S)   appears    to   have    been 

ed  by  D,»  as  Casmi  points  out,  from  the 

lifit  ^ven  by  Vincent  of  licauvais  in  the 

SpHuium  liisioriaie : — 

*  Hmt9  if  ttur  ex  pits  parentibua  ct  religiose 
¥ii>^tt>ibMS.  in  ilia  puerili  aetate  sua  cor  ci  senile 
}hb  toent,  et  tensus  vcneran<U  canities  tcnella 
■ob  §at^9  Utitabat :  cum  enim  esact  adhuc  puerulua^ 

a  Qutricis  diligentia  scgrcgatus,   depre* 
\  et  taepe  Icctum  dimittcre,  quasi  jam  carms 
•bbofTerct,  €t  cligcbat  potius  ad  tcrram 
ere/    (xaix.  94.) 

Dominaxioni,  Dominions,  tnentioned  by 

Beatrice  \m  the  Crystalline  Heaven),  in  her 

fsposition  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Angelic 

Htermrchies,   as  ranking   first   in  the   second 

Hierarchy,  Virtues  and  Powers  nuiking  next, 

Far*  xxviiL  122-3;    **^  ^^^  Comwio  D.  says 

that  the  second  Hierarchy  consists  of  Princi- 

litics.  Virtues,  and  Dommions,  in  that  order, 

Bv.  ii  6^^^  [QerarohiajL    The  Dominions 

side  over  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter  [Paradiio]. 

Dominico*    [Domenioo.] 

Dcmiziano,  Domitian  (Titus  Flavius  Do- 
QUtianus  Augustus),  Roman  Emperor,  younger 
Ml  of  Vespasian,  and  successor  of  his  brother^ 
Titus ;  be  was  bora  at  Rome  a.d.  51,  became 
Eofieror  i&  Si,  and  was  murdered  in  96* 
AnoBf  tlie  many  crimes  imputed  to  him  was 
miilwtliil  persecution  of  the  Christians,  which 
it  flicafiooed  hy  Tcrtullian  and  Eusebius^  but 
of  idiich  there  ts  no  historical  record* 


Domitian  is  mentioned  by  Statius  (in  Pur- 
gatory), who  says  that  the  Empcror*s  cruelties 
to  the  Christians  oiused  him  to  shed  tears  of 
compassion^  Purg.  xxii.  82-4.    (Staslo.] 

D/s  authority  for  the  persecution  of  Domitian 
was  doubtless  Orosius,  who  says  : — 

'  Domiiianus  per  annos  quindectm  ad  hoc  pau- 
latim  per  omnes  sceterum  gr^dus  crevit.  ut  coofir- 
matissiinafn  toto  orbe  Cbriati  Ecctesiam  datis  ubi- 
que  crude  lis&imae  persecutionis  cdictia  couveUcre 
audcreL'   (vii.  10,  \  i,) 

This  persecution  is  also  mentioned  by  St. 
Augustine  (Civ,  Dti^  xviii.  52J. 

Donati],  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence 
(with  which  D.  was  connected  by  marriage, 
his  wife  Gemma  having  been  the  daughter  of 
Mane  I  to  Donati),  who  were  Guelfs  and  lived 
in  the  Porta  san  Piero,  as  V^illani  records  (iv. 
H  ;  v.  39).  in  1500,  when  the  Bianchi  and 
Neri  feuds  were  introduced  into  Florence  from 
Pistoja«  the  Donati  took  the  side  of  the  Litter 
party,  of  which  they  became  the  head,  while 
their  near  neighbours  the  Cerchi  sided  with 
the  Bianchi  [Bianohl].  This  partisanship  led 
to  the  outbreak  into  actual  hostilities  of  a  long- 
standing rivalry  between  these  two  houses,  the 
Donati,  who  were  proud  of  their  noble  descent 
but  poor,  being  bitterly  jealous  of  the  upstart 
and  wealthy  Cerchi  [Cerchi]. 

*Av%rcnne  chc  per  ic  invidie  si  comindarono 
tra'  cittadini  le  sctte ;  e  una  principale  c  maggiore 
s^incominciO  nel  sesto  dcUo  acandala  di  porte  san 
Piero,  tra  quegli  dclla  caaa  de*  Cerchi  c  quegli 
de*  Donati,  Tuna  i»arte  per  invidia,  c  TaJtra  per 
salvatica  ingratitudine*  Delia  casa  de*  Cerchi  era 
capo  rocastr  Vleri  dc'  Cerchi.  e  egti  e  quegli  dj 
sua  caia  crano  di  graude  afiarc,  e  pa&senti,  e  di 
grmmli  parenudi*  e  ricchiMimi  n^ercatanti,  cbe  la 
loro  compagnia  era  delle  maggiori  del  mondo; 
uomtni  erano  morbidi  e  inncM:enti,  salvaticht  c 
ingfmti,  siccome  genti  venuti  di  piccolo  tempo  in 
graude  statu  e  podere.  Delta  casa  de'  Donati  era 
capo  meascr  Corso  Donati,  c  egli  e  quegli  di  tua 
casa  erano  gentili  uomini  e  guerriert,  e  di  noo 
soperchia  ricchezia,  ma  per  motto  erajio  chiaraati 
Maie/amL  Vicini  erano  in  Firenie  e  in  contado, 
e  per  la  conversazioiie  della  ioro  invidia  coQa 
biiiam  salvatichexia  nacque  U  supetbio  iadegoo 
tra  Ioro,  e  maggiormcnte  si  racceie  per  lo  mal 
aeme  venuto  di  Piatt^ia  di  parte  bianca  e  nera.* 
(VilL  viii,  39^) 

Some  think  tbe  Donati,  as  well  as  the  Cerchi, 
are  referred  to  by  Caociaguida  (in  the  Hea%'en 
of  Mars)  in  his  dennnc&tlon  of  the  *  nuova 
iellonia  'which  burdened  the  Porta  san  Pieio 
in  Florence,  Par.  xvL  94-6  \  the  Donati,  and 
Corso  Donati  in  particular,  are  alluded  to 
(probably  with  a  reference  to  the  nickname 
Mahfami  borne  by  tbe  ^nily)  by  Piccania 
Donati  (in  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon),  in  con* 
nexion  with  their  forcible  removal  of  her  from 
the  convent  of  St.  Clara,  as  uomini  a  tmai  fiii 


€k'  (t  htm  usi,  Par  iii.  106.  ICoivg  : 
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Donati,  Buoso 


Duera,  Buoso  da 


D,  mentions  several  members  of  the  Donati 
family,  viz.  Buoso,  Cianfa,  and  Corso,  to  whom 
he  assigns  places  in  Hell ;  Forese  and  Piccarda, 
whom  he  places  respectively  in  Purgatory  and 
Paradise;  and  Ubertino  DonatL 

Donatio  Buoso.    [Buoso  BonatL] 

[Cianfa.] 

[Corso  Donati.] 

[Foreee.] 

[Qem^aa  DonatL] 


Donati,  Cianfa. 
Donati,  Corso, 
Donati,  Forese, 
Donati,  Gemma, 


Donati,  Piccarda.    [Piccarda.] 

Donatio  Ubertino,    [Donato,  Ubertln.] 

Donatio  Coostantini],  the  so-called 
'Donation  of  Constantine/  the  pretended 
grant  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  Pope 
Sylvester  and  his  succ^sors  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy  and  of  the  whole  West ;  spoken  of  by 
D.  as  *  quella  dote  che  da  Costantin  prese  il 
primo  ncco  patre,*  Inf.  xix.  115-17;  and 
alluded  to,  Purg.  xxxii.  124-9  ;  Par.  xx.  SS"^» 
Mon,  il  i2i^i»,  is*^^  ;  iii.  ioi-«'  i<>-^7^  13«<>-*. 
[CostantiiiaJ 

DonatOf  Aelius  Donatus,  celebrated  Roman 
grammarian  of  Cent,  iv,  said  to  have  been  the 
preceptor  of  St  Jerome ;  he  was  the  author 
of  a  commentary  on  Virgil  (now  lost)  and  of 
another  on  Terence,  but  his  most  famous  work 
was  an  elementary  Latin  grammar  De  octo 
partiifus  Oraiionis^  which  has  formed  the 
groundwork  of  most  similar  treatises  down  to 
the  present  day.  Owing  to  the  popularity  of 
this  work  in  the  Middle  Ages  (which  was  one 
of  quite  the  earliest  books  to  be  printed,  being 
printed  even  before  the  invention  of  movable 
types)  the  name  of  its  author  became  a  synonym 
for  grammar,  just  as  Euclid  is  with  us  for 
geometry ;  thus  the  title  of  a  Proven  gal  grammar 
of  Cent,  xiii  runs  *  Incipit  Donatus  Provincial  is'; 
Rustebuef  says  in  L\'stai  dn  monde  {%k  158), 
*  Cbascuns  a  son  donet  perdu ' ;  and  Piers 
Plowman  (v.  209),  *  Thanne  drowe  I  me  amonges 
drape  res  my  donet  to  leme.^ 

D.  places  Donatus  in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun,  where  he  is  named  by  St.  Bonaventura 
among  the  great  Doctors  {Spiriti  Sapienii\ 
who  are  with  himself,  as  *quel  Donato  Ch' 
alia  prim'  artedegn5  ponermano'  (i.e.  D.  the 
grammarian).  Par.  xii.  137-S.  [Sole,  Clelo 
del.] 

Donate,  Ubertin,  one  of  the  Donati  of 
Florence,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Belli  nci  one 
Berti  of  the  house  of  Ravigmani ;  mentioned 
by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)»  w-ho 
refers  to  the  displeasure  of  Ubertino  at  the 
marriage  of  his  wife's  sister  to  one  of  the 
Adimari,  a  family  of  inferior  rank,  Par.  xvi. 
1 19-20.  [Adimari :  Beilinclon  Berti :  Do- 
nati.] 

Doria,  Branca^    [Branca  d'Oria,] 


Dragtugnazzo,  one  of  the  ten  demons  in 
Bolgia  5  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell  (MalebcJge), 
deputed  by  Malacoda  to  escort  D.  and  Virgil, 
Inf.  xxi.  121  ;  he  joins  in  the  attack  on  the 
Barrator  Ciampolo,  Inf.  xxii.  73  [Ciampolo]. 
Philalethcs  renders  the  name  *  Drachennaser.* 

Driades,  Dr>^ads^  nymphs  of  the  trees,  who 

were  believed  to  die  with  the  trees  which  had 
been  their  abode,  and  with  which  they  had 
come  into  existence,  Ed.  ii.  56. 

Drusi,  distinguished  Roman  family  of  the 
Livia  gens ;  mentioned  with  the  Decii  as 
having  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  country, 
Conv.  iv.  si3i2-4, 

Witte,  not  seeing  the  point  of  the  aUusion, 
says  r~ 

*Mi  sembra  sospetto  il  nome  dei  Drustj  non 
potendo  credere  che  Tautore  voglia  dar  luogo  frm 
gli  uomini  piu  illustri  di  Roma  al  tribuno  Marco 
Livio  Dmso.  Sospetterei  dunque  che  siano  da 
aostituirvi  i  Cii/xii^  o  f|ual che  altrafamigliacelebrc' 

Giuliani  accordingly  reads  Fabt\  pointing  to 
Par.  vi.  47,  where  the  Decii  and  Fabii  are 
mentioned  together.  But  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Dntsi  is  the  right  reading,  the  Drusi 
being  coupled  with  the  Decii  in  a  passage 
in  the  Aeneui  with  which  D.  was  certainly 
familiar,  since  he  quotes  part  of  it  elsewhere 
(Mon.  11.51^^-11):— 

*  Quid  DecicM  Dmsosqoe:  jprocul,  saevrunqae  spcsri 
Aapice  Torqaatum  et  rcfcrenteni  signa  Canillnm.* 

It  is  noteworthy  that  both  Torquatus  and 
Camillus  are  also  introduced  into  this  saifie 
paragraph  of  the  Convivw  (iv.  5'^***  ^^).  Of 
Virgil's  reference  to  the  Drusi  Servius  says  in 
his  commentary  ; — 

*  Hi  duo  fuerunt,  Horum  prior  vncit  Hasdm- 
balem  ;  aher  est  fiJius  Liviae,  uxoris  August!,' 

Duca,  duke,  leader ;  title  by  which  D.  re* 
fers  to  Theseus,  ii  duca  tfAUne^  Inf.  xii.  17 
[Teaeo] ;  Agamemnon,  h  gran  duca  dei  Gfrct\ 
Par.  V.  69  [Agamemnon©] ;  it  is  also  one  of  the 
titles  by  which  D.  most  commonly  designates 
Virgil  [Virgilio]. 

Duca,  Gttido  dei    [Ouido  del  Duoa.] 

Ducatus,  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto,  district  of 
central  Italy,  corresponding  roughly  to  the 
modern  province  of  Umbria.  Spoleto  became 
the  capital  of  an  independent  duchy  under  the 
Lombards  in  the  latter  half  of  Cent,  vi;  it 
subsequently  formed  part  of  the  Papal  States^ 
having  been  made  over  by  the  Countess 
Matilda  of  Tuscany,  with  other  fiefs,  to  Pope 
Gregory  VII  in  1077. 

D.  describes  it  as  being  on  the  right  ^dc  of 
Italy  if  the  Apennines  be  taken  as  the  dividing 
line  (from  N.  to  S.),  V.  E.  i*  lo*^.  [Spolettim; 
Spoletani.] 

Dtiera,  Buoso  da.    [Buoeo  da  Duera.] 
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Durazzo 


Ebrel 


DurazzOy  Dyrrachiuin,  the  ancient  Epi* 
damnuSf  town  in  Greek  Illyria  (the  modem 
Albania)  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Adriatic  «ca ; 
it  was  the  usual  port  of  arrival  for  passengers 
from  Brundusiuni  (Brindisi).  Caesar  was  here 
repulsed  by  the  Pompetan  troops  in  B.c.  48, 
and  forced  to  retreat,  with  considerable  loss, 
towards  Thessaly,  where  on  Aug.  9  he  com- 

Pletely    defeated    Pompey   at    the    battle    of 
harsaJk. 

pnrano  is  mentioned  by  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian (in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury),  together 
with  Ph.irsaHa,  in  connexion  with  the  exploits 
of  the  Roman  Eagle,  Pan  vl  65.    [Aqtiila  'J 

DXV»  'Five  hundred  ten  and  five,'  the 
myslk  number  *■  sent  from  God/  un  cinquiunto 
dint  €  cinque  Mtsso  da  Dio^  which  Beatrice 
Ibretells  is  to  slay  the  '  harlot  *  and  the  *  giant ' 
of  the  Procession  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise, 
,  xxxtii*  45-4.    [Prooeflsione.] 

^X^is  mysterious  prophecy,  the  mysticism  qf 
ilrfeli  is  obviously  borrowed  from  /?«?,  xiii.  18 
('  Let  him  that  hath  understanding  count  the 
number  of  the  beast :  for  tt  is  the  number  of 
a  man ;  ind  his  number  is  Six  hundred  threescore 
and  six'),  is  usually  understood  to  indicate  the 
coming  of  some  Inuttr  who  shall  regenerate  the 
Churdi  and  reinvigorate  the  Empire^  the  Roman 
RCjneraJs  DXV^5is  being  taken  to  represent  the 
Utin  DVX,  i,  e.  dux,  *  leader.' 

*  Hodo  Be«lieo  di  ditenvrre  il  nocne  defl*  itficio  ddlo 
■f  *»UK4  oeUa  K^oMiua  d{  Dio  t  H  fallo  per  BUEDeri,  ciiH|i^ 
t«m»  ti  icrlvc  per  D,  cinque  m  •crive  per  V^ied  il  acrlfc 
par  X  •!  accoppiare  qarst«  iHtere  tntirror  DVX,  Et  perch^ 
MlwnoilHM»aitri»rotiof^' '  "^    ' —     "^^ 


i  ofdiaate  . 


itoQ  d  tia  foru..  dt^ 


ei&  ^  cooeedoto  di  lieenxiB  poetk*  a  potent  tramrrr  le 

diaiofit*  (AnoQ.  Fior.^  ~ '  Idest  onttK  oiu  ;  nafn  U  mtmH 
po«iiit«  amid  anthrocticoii  •i^Qifreat  qams^imtoft,  V  impottat 
qumqor,  X  drcrtn,  rt  istae  in»  lltcrae  conttitQaDt  i«tad 
nomfA  daa,*    (Beoiv.) 

The  majority  of  commentators  take  the  personage 
thus  indicated  to  be  identical  with  the  ytitro  of 
InL  L  loi-iif  who  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
Can  Grande  della  Scala^  of  Verona  [V#ltro]., 
Scarta^ini  points  out  that  Can  Grande  (who  had 
In  the  previous  year  been  appointed  Imperial 
Vicar  in  V^crona  and  Viccnia^  was  on  Dec  16, 
1318,  elected  Captain-General  of  tlie  Ghibelline 
League  in  Lombardy,  just  about  the  time  (prot>* 
ably)  that  D.  was  completing  the  Furgaiono  [Qui 
Oraude], 

Butler  suggests  that  the  puzxle  may  be  siin- 
plificd  by  a  consideration  of  nUttts,  regard  being 
had  to  the  connexion  between  the  mystic  number 
and  *the  eagle  who  left  his  feathers  in  the  car* 
(Purg.  XXX iii.  38)^ the  eagle  representing  the 
Roman  Umpcror.  He  points  out  that  in  the 
autumn  of  799  Charlemagne  once  more  entered 
Italy,  while  Pope  Leo  III  was  meditating  hts 
great  scheme  of  the  revival  of  the  Western  Empire 
in  his  person  : — 

*  Five  tiondred  and  fiAeeo  fean  fnsro  thia  entry  of  tb«  firtt 
Trvtoffijc  Cacaar  bnqn  at  to  ijr^  in  which  year  Lctrit  vS 
Bavaria  waa  «laeled  emperor,  t'nder  him,  and  «rrrral 
gTvat  partiaan  kadcfa^  Matth^m-  VitcoDtv  Can  Graode  of 
Vrroflu^  Caatmeeio  CaMracmne,  U£:8«>oii«  dclU  FacK^aola, 
the  caiue  of  Ibe  Empire  began  af^ajn  to  inake  head  antoat 
the  Papacj.  H>e  •ame  ve^r  aI«o  saw  ibe  desih*  of  rfiiUp 
the  Fair  aad  Clement  V«  the  fintt  of  the  Avigaoo  F^pca^^ 

Some  think  the  letters  DXV  Indicate  a  Pope 
under  his  title  of  Vicar  of  Christ,  '  Domini  Xti 
Vicarius* ;  others  that  they  indicate  Christ  Kim- 
self  at  His  Secotid  Cootit^,  ^PomiiiUB  Xtus 
Victor/ 


EacOt  AcacuSi  King  of  Aegina^  son  of 
IWfkatt  and  the  nymph  Aegina*  after  whom 
dM  bland  was  nacned.  D.  mentions  him  in 
l3ie  C^m/wio  as  an  instance  of  prudence, 
jttstkei  Uberaljtyr  and  affabilityt  referring  to 
the  Hory  as  told  by  Ovid  in  the  *■  Meta- 
J '  of  how  be  helped  Cephalus  in  the 
sen  Athens  and  Crete  (Affiam.  \\u 
-III  lihich  D*  ti^nslates,  but  evidently 
B  m  cofropt  text) ;  how  the  population  of 
Aemtt  was  aestroyed  by  a  plague  (it^.  523- 
613);  Ikiv  tn  answer  to  his  prayer  Jupiter 
refkopoktml  the  bland  by  changing  the  ants 
B»  who  were  hence  called  Myrmidons 
W*  614-57);  and  how  he  was  the  father 
FTcUiBon,  Peleus,  and  Phocus,  and  grand* 
ioher  ol  Ajaat  and  Achilles  (tt'.  476-77 )» 
Cottv.  ir*  27>^^'^  [AoAoldae:  CMklo:  Eginm: 

Eber.    [H«ber*] 


Ebree,  Hebrew  women ;  their  place  b  tike 
Celestial  Rose  pointed  out  by  St.  Bemardt 
who  specially  indicates  Rachel,  Sarah,  Rebekaht 
Judith,  and  Rutht  the  last  (who  was  only 
a  Hebrew  by  marriage)  being  referred  to  mi 
the  great  grandmother  of  David,  Par.  3aaii« 
7-18.    [Bom.] 

Ebrei^  the  Hebrews,  the  inhAbttaBli  of 
Jenisalem»  Purg,  iv,  83  (where  the  mtasAo^ 
ts  that  Jerusalem  in  the  N.  and  the  Mt  oC 
Purgatory  in  the  S.  hemisipherc  are  caui- 
distant  from  the  Equator,  being  antipooes) 
[Oemaalemmel ;  the  Heorewt  of  Gideon't 
army,  'who  showed  themselves  weak  at  the 
drinking/  i.  e,  *  bowed  down  on  their  knees  to 
drink*  {Judgts  vii.  61,  introduced  as  an  ca> 
ample  of  gluttony  in  Circle  VI  of  Purgatoryi 
Purg.  xxiv.  134  [Oedeone :  Ooloall ;  the 
Hebrews  obliged  by  the  Mosaic  bw  00  vows 
to  make  the  oflfering«  but  permitted  to  commtite 


IS0»1 


Ebreo 


Edipo 


It  {Lev.  xxvii),  Par*  v,  49 ;  they  are  referred  to 
as  la  genie  a  cut  il  mar  s'aperse  (i.  e.  the 
people  that  crossed  the  Red  Sea),  being 
introduced,  in  allusion  to  their  murrouring 
in  the  desert  {Deui.  i.  26-8),  as  an  example  of 
sloth  in  Circle  IV  of  Purgatory,  Ptirg.  xviii* 
134  [Aocidioei] ;  and  spoken  of,  in  allusion 
to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  as  la 
gente  che  perd^  Gerusalemme,  Purg*  xxiii.  29  ; 
and,  in  allusion  to  their  murmuring  against 
Moses  in  the  wilderness,  as  la  gente  ingratay 
mMle  e  ritrosa^  Par.  xxxiL  132 ;  called  Hebrews 
after  Heber,  from  whom  they  inherited  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  V.  E.  f.  6^'^  [H©ber] ;  the 
children  of  Israel,  Purg.  ii.  46;  Conv.  iL  i-^^, 
6* ;  V.  E»  i.  7«3 ;  Mon.  i.  8"^,  \a^^  ;  ii,  8^^ ; 
Eptst.  vii.  8 ;  X.  7  [Qiudei  :  Israel], 

Ebr80,  Hebrew  tongue  ;  the  Psaller  trans- 
lated from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  and  from 
Greek  into  Latin,  Conv,  i,  79>-io2 .  ^^  language 
spoken  by  Adam,  and  transmitted  by  Heber 
to  the  Hebrews,  who  alone  retained  it  after 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  in  order 
that  Christ  'might  use  not  the  tangfuage  of 
confusion  but  that  of  grace/  V*  E,  i,  6*^-<ii 
[Babel:  Heber],  In  the  D,  C  D.  retracts 
the  opinion  that  Adam  spoke  Hebrew,  Far, 
XX vi,  124-6  [Adamo], 

Ebro,  river  Ebro  in  Spain,  which  rises  in 
the  Cantabrian  Mts,  and  flows  S.  E.  through 
Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia,  entering  the 
Mediterranean  some  50  miles  S.  of  Tarragona ; 
the  troubadour  Folquct  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Venus)  indicates  his  birthplace  Marseilles  as 
lying  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Macra,  Par.  ix, 
89  [Folco  :  Macra] ;  the  Ebro  and  the  Ganges 
(i.e.  Spain  and  India)  antipodal^  Ibiro^  Purg* 
xxvii,  3-4  [Qa©K®  -  Ib^ro], 

Ecatel^  Hecate,  deity  of  the  lower  world, 
identified  with  the  Moon  in  heaven,  Diana  on 
earth»  and  Proserpine  in  the  infernal  regions  ; 
alluded  to  by  Farinata  in  Circle  VI  of  Hell  as 
la  donna  eke  qui  regge^  i.e.  the  Moon,  Inf*  x.  80, 
[Iiiina.] 

Ecclesiay  the  Church,  Mon*  ii.  13*"';  iii- 
^42-1 3,3^   511^    iQij-iita^    jjla^-u^    I4i~'^,    15^"®*, 

[CMesa.] 

BccSesisstCt  the  Book  of  Ecdesiastes  of 
Solomon,  Conv.  ii,  li«-j  iv.  2"'>,  6^-*,  16*^; 
quoted,  Conv,  ii,  11*2^  {Ectles,  v.  13:  Vulg* 
V,  12);  Conv.  iv.  2'"*-^  {Eccles,  Wu  7);  Conv. 
iv.  61**-^^  (EccUs.  X.  16-17);  Conv.  iv.  1509-11 
(Eccles.  \\u  21);  Conv*  iv.  i6*'''^''^  {Eccles.  x. 
1 6-1 7),^ The  Book  of  Ecdesiastes  is  supposed 
to  be  symbolized  by  one  of  the  four-and-twenty 
elders  (representing  the  twenty-four  books  of 
the  O.  T.  according  to  the  reckoning  of  St. 
Jerome)  in  the  mystical  Procession  in  the  Ter- 
restrial Paradise,  Purg.  xxix.  83-4.  [Bihbim: 
Frooessione.] 

Ecchsisstes,    {Ecctesiasi^.] 


EcclesU&ilco,  the  apocryphal  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  Conv,  iii,  8^*  ;  Epist  x-  22  ; 
ouoted,  Conv.  lii.  %^^-^^  {Ecclus,  i.  3) ;  Conv* 
ill,  8i6^2fl  {Ecclus.  iii.  21-3:  Vulg,  iii,  22); 
Conv.  iii,  i^^^-^  {Eccltis.  xxiv.  9:  Vulg,  xxiv. 
14) ;  Epist.  x.  22  {Ecclus.  xlii.  16). 

BccIcsiasHcus.     [EccIesissUco.] 

Eco],  the  nymph  Echo,  who  used  to  keep 
Juno  engaged  by  incessantly  talking  to  her, 
while  Jupiter  sported  with  the  nymphs,  Juno, 
on  finding  this  out,  punished  Echo  by  changing 
her  into  an  echo.  In  this  state  the  nymph  fell 
in  love  wiih  Narcissus,  but,  her  love  not  being 
returned,  she  pined  away  in  grief,  so  that 
nothing  remained  of  her  but  her  voice. 

D.,  comparing  the  double  rainbow  to  a  voice 
and  its  echo,  refers  to  Echo  as  quella  vaga 
Ch*  amor  consunse  come  sol  vapori^  Par.  xii. 
14-15.  He  got  the  story  from  Ovid  {Meiamm 
iii.  356-401 ).     [XarciBflo.] 

£cuba»  Hecuba,  wife  of  Priam,  King  of 
Troy,  and  mother  of  Hector,  Paris,  Polydonis, 
Polyxena,  and  several  other  children.  After 
the  fall  of  Troy  she  was  carried  away  as  a 
slave  by  the  Greeks-  On  the  way  to  Greece, 
Pol>itena  was  torn  from  her  and  sacrificed  on 
the  tomb  of  Achilles  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
lifeless  body  of  her  son  Polydorus,  who  had 
been  murdered  by  Polymestor,  was  washed  up 
on  the  shore.  Mad  with  grief,  she  went  out  of 
her  mind  and  was  changed  into  a  dog ;  in  this 
state  she  leapt  into  the  sea  at  a  place  hence 
called  CyuDSsema,  *  tomb  of  the  dog.' 

D,  mentions  her  in  connexion  with  her 
madness,  alluding  to  the  deaths  of  Polyxena 
and  Polydorus,  and  to  her  barking  like  a  dog, 
Inf.  XXXV.  15-21  [PolisBena :  Polidoro] ;  his 
account  of  her  is  taken  from  Ovid,  sevml  of 
whose  phrases  he  has  closely  copied  : — 

'Troja  Bimul  PriaiBDsqae  cadunt:  Priainel*  eoeitts 
Perdidit  infdis  hommts  post  omnia  fonnLAm; 
Extrrnasque  novo  tatratu  term  it  anrBS  .  .  . 
1 1  ion  ardebat  ,  ,  , 

Nata,  tnae  ^quid  enim  sapereat?)  dolor  mltlmft  matri, 
Nata,  jacrs  ;  videoottw:  tuum,  roea  ^-u  Inera,  vuloiu  I  *  ^ . 
A^icit  eject  um  Polydori  in  lit  ore  corptta, 
Factaqne  Thneiciis  ingrntia  ^Tilncra  t<?lia  .  ,  , 
. , .  p&ritrr  voccm,  tacriina4qae  introrsos  oboftaa 
E>cvorat  ipse  dolor  .  -  , 

V . .  rictoque  in  verba  parato 
LatraviL  conaCa  loqai  t  locos  extat,  ct  ex  re 
Noxnea  habcC'  iAftiam,  xm.  404-575.) 

Edipo,  Oedipus,  son  of  Laius»  King  of 
ThebeSj  and  of  Jocasta.  Laius,  ha\nng  learned 
from  an  oracle  that  he  was  doomed  to  be 
slain  by  his  own  son,  exposed  Oedipus  on 
Mt.  Cithaeron»  with  his  feet  pierced  and 
tied  together.  The  child  was  found  by  a 
shepherd  and  brought  up  by  Polybus,  King  of 
Corinth,  whom  Oedipus  supposed  to  be  his 
father.  Having  in  his  turn  learned  from  an 
orade  that  he  was  destined  to  slay  his  father 
and  commit  incest  with  his  mother,  he  departed 
from  Corinth  in  order  to  avoid  his  fate.    As  i 
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he  journeyed  he  met  Laius,  whom  he  slew  in 
a.  quarrel,  not  knowing  htm  to  be  his  father. 
In  the  nci^^^hbourhood  of  Thebes  he  encountered 
the  S[*hinXf  which,  seated  on  a  rock,  put  a 
riddie  to  every  Thcban  that  passed  by,  and 
slew  whoever  faiJed  to  solve  it.  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  monster,  the  Thebans  proclaimed 
that  they  would  bestow  the  kingdom  of  Thebes 
and  the  hand  of  Jocasta  on  the  person  who 
should  solve  the  riddle.  This  Oedipus  succeeded 
in  doing,  whereupon  the  Sphinx  flang  herself 
down  from  the  rock  [Bfin^e].  He  now  be- 
came KiQg  of  Thebes,  and  married  his  mother 
Jocasta,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Eteocles,  Polyniccs,  Antigone,  and  Ismene* 
In  consequence  of  this  incestuous  marriage 
the  country  of  Thebes  was  visited  with  a  plague. 
The  oracle,  on  being  consulted,  declared  that 
the  murderer  of  Lai  us  must  be  expelled.  Being 
told  by  the  seer  Tiresias  that  he  himself  was 
the  guilty  man,  Oedipus  in  horror  put  out  his 
eyes  and  left  Thebes,  Jocasta  havmg  hanged 
herself  [Jooaata], 

D.  mentions  Oedipus  as  having  blinded 
himself  in  order  to  hide  his  shame,  and  trans* 
laitt  from  Statius  ( Ikebnid  \.  47) :  *  Mcrserat 
aetema  damnatum  nocte  pudorem  Oedipodes,' 
Conv.  ill.  8^*^;  the  reluctance  of  bis  son 
Polynices  to  reveal  to  Adrastus  his  father's 
name  on  account  of  his  shame  for  the  crimes 
of   Oedipus,   Conv.   iv.   25***^**.    [Adrasto: 

The  solving  of  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  by 
Oedipus  is  alluded  to,  Purg.  xxxiii.  49,  where, 
Allowing  a  corrupt  reading  of  a  passage  in 
Ovid  (Mttam.  vii.  759-^),  D.  implies  that  the 
riddle  was  solved  by  the  Naiads,  instead  of  by 
Laiadesi  i.e. Oedipus^  son  of  Laius.  [Kaiada.j 

Edoardo  1],  Edward  I,  King  of  England, 
il7J-i307t  son  of  Henry  III  and  Eleanor  of 
Provence;  alluded  to  by  Sordello  (in  Ante- 
peigatory)  as  migUart  usdta^  *the  better 
Mwe '  of  il  rt  diUa  xempUce  nia  (i.  e.  Henry 
HI),  Purg.  vii.  153  [Airigo  d*In ghil terra ] ; 
he  ts  alluded  to  again  (by  the  Eagle  in  the 
Haatrui  of  Jupiter),  in  reference  to  the  long 
vat  between  England  and  Scotland  during  his 
nipif  as  ringktitse^  Par.  xix*  133  [Inghileaa]. 
!>,%  wood   opinion   of   him    is   endorsed    by 

*  Del  dctto  Amgo  nacque  U  buono  re  Adoardo 
cba  a'  aotlri  pre^enti  tnnpi  regna,  il  quale  fcee  di 
u'  (v»  4.)  .  ♦  .  *  Ncl  dctto  anno  1307  morto 
e  valente  Adoardo  re  d'lnghiltemu  tl 
fli  UDO  de'piii  vsJorosi  dgnori  e  savio  de* 
1  al  tuo  tempo,  c  bene  awenturoso  in  ogni 
aaa  fotpteaa  di  la  d«  mare  contra  i  sarmcini,  c  in 
aao  p^mm  eontra  g li  Scotti,  c  in  Guascogna  contra 
I  FfSOOBKhi,  e  al  tutto.  fu  si^orc  dctl*  iM»la 
#Ifiiadl  e  di  tutte  le  buonc  tcrre  di  Scoiia,  lalvo 
eil^  fl  ma  ntbello  Ruberti>  di  Busto,  fatto&i  re  deg  1i 
Seallv  lA  riduate  coo  nuot  itrguaci  «*  boftchi  e 
!  di  Scoiia.*     Lviii.  9a} 


Fazio  degli  Uberti,  who  describes  Henry  111 

as — 

*  Bello  del  eoqw  e  miKTO  del  oor^* 

speaks  of  his  son  as— 

*lo  bQoit  Odoftnkv 
I>d  ctti  YakkT  Del  nioodo  In  famt  KleMO  «  .  . 
Coise  an  gtnuite  fae  del  corpo,  r  in  vkia 
Grande  e  kto,  «  d'«nimo  &I  foiie^ 
Cbe  per  awenitk  mai  oon  *'«tthi*a/ 

{piHmm,  iv,  »%.) 

Edoardo-],  Edward  II,  King  of  England, 
1307-1537 ;  thought  by  some  to  be  alluded  to 
as  tlfigkiUse^  Par.  xix.  I33,  where  the  reference 
is  more  probably  to  Edward  1.   [Inghileaa*] 

Egidio  ^  St  Giles  of  Assisi,  one  of  the  three 
earliest  followers  of  Sl  Francis;  he  was  the 
author  of  a  book  called  Verba  Aurea;  and 
died  at  Perugia  in  1272.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
(in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun)  mentions  him, 
together  with  St,  Sylvester,  in  connexion  with 
St.  Francis,  Par.  xi.  83.  [Fraaoeaco  ^ :  811- 
veatro  ^^.] 

Egidio  ^1  Egidio  Colonna  Romano,  com* 
monly  called  Aegidius  Romanus  Ercmita, 
Roman  monk  of  the  Augustinian  Order  of 
Eremites,  was  bom  circ  1245  ;  he  studied 
under  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  at  Paris,  and  while 
there  was  appointed  tutor  to  Philip  (afterwards 
Philip  IV),  tDC  son  of  Philip  III,  for  whose  in* 
structjon  bis  best  known  work,  the  DeRe^mine 
PrtHcipum^  was  composed;  on  the  death  of 
Philip  III  in  I38§,  he  was  deouted  by  the 
University  of  Paris  to  congratulate  the  new 
king,  his  former  pupil,  on  bis  accession  to  the 
throne  ;  in  1393  ne  was  appointed  General  of 
his  Order,  and  in  1295  Boniface  VI II  made 
him  Archbishop  of  Bourges ;  a  few  years  later 
(circ.  139$)  he  wrote  at  the  instance  of  Boni- 
fecc  a  work,  Di  Renundaiitme  Papae^  in 
support  of  the  validity  of  Celestine*s  abdication« 
and  in  1303  Boniface  made  him  a  Cardinal; 
in  1311  he  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Vicnnc,  at  which  Clenicnt  V  published  the 
decree  for  the  suppression  of  the  Templars; 
he  died  at  Avignon,  Dec.  ao,  1316,  and  was 
buried  at  Paris  in  the  Church  of  the  Grands* 
Augustins,  where  his  tomb  was  still  to  be  seen 
before  the  Revolution,  with  his  recumbem 
figure  and  the  following  epiiapli  :— 

*  Hie  Jacel  aula  momm.  titie  nuadilia,^ArcliJ* 
philosophiae  Arialotelis  periplfaflMlmiii  Com* 
meotator— Clavia  et  doctor  ibeolofiae  hia  la 
lucem^Rcdiiceaa  dtibi*— Fr.  Aegid&s  de  Ronia 
Ord.    rratnima   eTBaut—S.    Auguatlai — Arehi- 

Siiscopus  Biturieeoiia  qui  obtit--Aoiio  D.  1316 
e  xxii  mensis-^Deceoibfia.' 

Besides  the  Dt  R^m^€  Prindpmm  Egidb 
was  the  author  of  niiBierotia  works,  including 
sevcralasironumical  treatiaeta&d  commentaries 
upon  AriftoUei  Peter  Lombard,  and  Aquinas ; 
among  tliem  was  a  commentary  on  the  Dt 
Amma  of  Aristotle,  which  was  dedicated  lo 
Edward  I,  and  is  supposed  to  have  led  to 
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the  foundation  of  numerous  monasteries  of 
the  Augustinian  Order  in  England;  he  also 
wrote  in  Italian  a  commentary  on  the  famous 
canzone  of  Guido  Cavalcanti  on  the  nature  of 
love  (*  Donna  mi  prega,  perch'  io  voglio  dire  *)• 
D.  mentions  him  in  connexion  with  the  De 
Regimine  Principum^  speaking  of  him  as 
Egidio  EremitOy  Conv.  iv.  24'^"-®.  [Regimlae 
Mttcipaat,  De.] 

Egidio  Eremita.    [Egidio  2.] 

Egina,  island  of  Aegina,  in  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  between  Argolis  and  Attica ;  said  to 
have  been  named  from  the  nymph  Aegina, 
daughter  of  the  river-g[od  Asopus,  who  here 
gave  birth  to  Aeacus,  his  father  being  Jupiter. 
As  the  island  had  been  depopulated  by  a 
pestilence  sent  by  Juno,  Jupiter,  in  answer  to 
the  prayers  of  Aeacus,  restored  the  population 
by  changing  ants  into  men,  who  were  hence 
called  Myrmidons. 

D.,  who  got  the  story  from  Ovid  (Afetam. 
viL  523-657),  speaks  of  the  plague  of  Aegina 
and  the  Myrmidons,  Inf.  xxix.  59.  [Eaoo: 
MirmidonL] 

Egitto,  Egypt;  the  wise  men  of,  their 
computation  of  the  stars,  Conv.  ii.  1519-22 
[Savl  1]  ;  Alexander  the  Great  died  there  while 
waiting  for  the  return  of  his  embassy  to  the 
Romans,  and  was  buried  there,  Mon.  li.  9<^i~"* 
[AleBiandro  2] ;  Vesoges  and  Ptolemy,  Kines 
of,  Mon.  ii.  9''^»  "^^  [Veaoges :  Tolommeo  ^J  ; 
alluded  to  as  cid  eke  di  sopra  il  mar  rosso  h^ 
i.e.  the  district  above  the  Red  Sea  (though 
some  think  Arabia  is  intended).  Inf.  xxiv.  90 ; 
in  Antepurgatory  D.  hears  the  Spirits  chanting 
the  words  :  *  In  exitu  Israel  de  A^^ypto'  (from 
Psalm  cxiv.  i :  *  When  Israel  went  out  of 
Egypt,'  formerly  chanted  by  the  priests  in 
funeral  processions),  Puig.  ii.  46  ;  this  passage 
is  quoted  again  and  commented  on,  Conv.  ii. 

'Nell'uscita  del  popolo  d'lsrade  d'Egitto,  la 
Giudea  ^  fatta  santa  e  libera  .  . .  cio^  nella  uscita 
dell'  anima  dal  peccato,  essa  si  ^  fatta  santa  e  libera 
in  sua  podestade  * ; 

and  in  the  Letter  to  Can  Grande,  Epist.  x.  7 : — 
'  Si  literam  solam  inspiciamus,  significatur  nobis 
exitus  filionim  Israel  de  Aegypto,  tempore  Moysis ; 
si  allegoriam,  nobis  significatur  nostra  redemptio 
facta  per  Christum ;  si  moralem  sensum,  signi- 
ficatur nobis  conversio  animae  de  luctu  et  miseria 
peccati  ad  statum  gratiae ;  si  anagogicum,  signi- 
ficatur exitus  animae  sanctae  ab  hujus  comiptionis 
servitute  ad  etemae  gloriae  libertatem  * ; 

hence  D.  uses  Egitto  in  the  sense  of  life  upon 
earth,  as  opposed  to  that  in  Gerusalemme^  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  Par.  xxv.  55. 

Egiziani.    [AegyptU.] 

ft*o«*e^]f  Eclogues  of  Virgil ;  referred  to 
as  Bucolici  Carmi,  Pure.  xxii.  57;  Bucoliceh 
Mon.  1 11^  {Bucotica.\ 


Btflogbe^  Latin  Eclogues  of  D.  addressed 
to  Giovanni  del  Virgilia  In  13 18  Giovanni, 
a  professor  at  Bologna  (styled  'Joannes  de 
VirgiUo'  from  his  imitations  of  Virgil),  ad- 
dressed to  D.  a  Latin  poem  (beginning  Tieridum 
vox  alma')  in  which  he  urges,  him  to  write 
poetical  compositions  in  Latin.  D.  replied  in  a 
Latin  eclogue  (EcL  I),  in  which  he  himself  figures 
under  the  name  oif  Tityrus,  Giovanni  under 
that  of  Mopsus,  and  a  friend  (said  to  be  Dine 
Perini)  under  that  of  Meliboeus.  Giovanni  sent 
an  eclogue  in  response  inviting  D.  to  Bologna» 
to  which  D.  replicKl  in  a  second  eclogue  (Ed.  I IX 
written  between  Sep.  13 19  and  Sep.  1321,  de- 
clining the  invitation. 

The  dates  of  the  composition  of  the  Inferno 
and  Purgatorio  have  been  to  some  extent  fix«l 
on  the  strength  of  sundry  allusions  in  tliis 
poetic  correspondence.  \CommedULi\ 

These  two  Eclogues,  though  their  genuineness 
has  not  been  unquestioned,  are  commonly  ac- 
cepted as  authentic  works  of  D.  Vilkmi  does 
not  mention  them,  but  Boccaccio  includes 
them  in  his  list  of  D.*s  writings : — 

'Oltre  a  questo  (il  Dt  Monardtid)  compose  il 
detto  Dante  due  Egloghe  assai  belle.  le  quali  furono 
intitolate  e  mandate  da  lui  per  risposta  di  ceiti 
versi  mandatigli,  al  maestro  Giovanni  del  WvC' 
gilio.' 

There  also  exists  a  Latin  commentary  upon 
them,  by  a  contemporary  writer,  whose  name 
is  unknown  (edited  by  F.  Pasqualigo,  Lonigo^ 
1887).  The  Eclogues,  of  which  there  are  four 
or  five  MSS.  in  existence,  were  first  printed 
at  Florence,  at  the  beginning  of  Cent  xviii,  in 
a  collection  of  Latin  poems  (in  1 1  vols.),  Car^ 
mina  illustrium  Poetarum  Italorum  (1719- 
1726). 

£1,  appellation  of  God;  Adam  (in  the 
Heaven^of  Fixed  Stars)  says  that  during  his 
lifetime  God  was  called  on  earth/ (Le.  'Jah* 
or  'Jehovah,*  Psalm  Ixviii.  4),  but  afterwards 
he  was  called  El  (i.e.  'Elohim,'  God  Almighty), 
Par.  xxvi.  133-6. 

D.  (who  was  probably  thinking  of  Exod, 
vi.  3 :  M  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac, 
and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known 
unto  them')  here  retracts  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  De  Vulgari  Eloquentia  (i.4**~**), 
where  he  says  the  first  word  spoken  by  Adam 
was  doubtless  El^  the  name  of  God.  There  is 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  correct  reading  in 
V,  134,  but  the  weight  of  authority  appears  to 
be  on  the  side  of/.  (See  Moore,  Text,  Crii. 
pp.  486-92.) 

These  nsiXtits  Jehai'ah,  commonly  translated 
Lord  in  A.  V.,  and  Elohim^  translated  God^ 
are  the  two  chief  names  used  for  the  Deity 
throughout  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     [J.] 

Electra,  daughter  of  Atlas,  Mon.  il  3"*-«. 
[£lett7ai.] 
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Bhmentaram,  De  ProprieimUbus.  [Pro- 
prtetMillHis  Btemeotarum,  De.] 

Elena  ^   Helen,   daughter  of  Jupiter   and 
cd.it  wife  of  Mcnekus,  King  of  Sp.irt;i,  whose 
►  abduction  by  Paris  led  to  the  long  Trojan  war ; 

fkccd  in  Circle  1 1  of  Hell  among  the  Lustful^ 
nf.  V.  64  [I*tia8iirlo«lj.    The  rape  of  Helen 
is  alluded  to,  Epist.  v.  &  [Argi]. 

Elena  2,    (Helena.] 

Elena,  Sant\    [Santelena*] 

£Icn€MM,  Dc  SophisUcis,  [SoptisOcfg 
Gienctis,  Oe,] 

Eleonora]^  Eleanor,  second  daughter  of 
Raymond  Bercngcr  IV  of  Provence;  married 
in  1236  to  Henry  111  of  England,  died  1 291  ; 
she  is  referred  to  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  (in 
the  Heaven  of  Mcrcuiyj  as  one  of  the  four 
daughters  of  Raymond,  each  of  whom  be* 
came  a  Queen,  Par.  vi.  133-4-  [Beringhieri, 
Bamondo:  Table  xi J. 

Elettra^  Elcctra,  daughter  of  Atlas,  and 
mother  of  Dardanus,  the  founder  of  Troy<^^if. 
viii.  134C);  placed  in  Limbo  together  with 
Hector  and  Aeneas,  Inf.  iv.  ist  [Limbo] ; 
nmitioDed  as  ancestress  of  Aeneas,  Mon*  li. 
3^*-^  f  Atlantia], 

Elettra  *t  Elcctra,  daughter  of  Agamemnon 
ajnd  Clylacmncstra ;  thought  by  some  to  be 
the  Electra  placed  by  D,  in  Limbo,  Inf  tv,  I3t, 
byt  Acneaa  ancestress  is  undoubtedly  the 
Electrm  D.  mtmau    [Elettra  K] 

Ell,  Hebrew  word  meaning  *  my  God,*  Purg. 
awii.  74  (rcf.  to  Afa/L  xxvii.  46) ;  as  variant  of 
£/,  Par.  xx^'i-  139.    [BL] 

EUa,  the  prophet  Elijah;  his  assumption 
io  Heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot,  Inf.  xxvi.  35 
to  2  Kings  ii.  9--12)  ;  his  appearance  with 
lei  at  the  Transfigumtion,  Purg,  xxxii.  So 
(fief,  to  AfM.  xviL  8);  Mon,  iil  9*1-3  (ret  to 
MM.  xvii.  4>. 

_ElbU»  the  prophet   Elijahi   Mon.   lit.  9^. 

J 
JEBce»  He1ic«f  or  Callisto,  daughter  of 
L|aMm,  King  of  Arcadia;  »he  was  one  ojf 
Dwaa's  nymphs,  but  was  dismissed  when  the 
latter  discovered  that  she  had  been  seduced 
b¥  Jupiter,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
m  Aieu.  luno  in  jealousy  tamed  her  into 
a  tnar»  in  wnich  shape  she  was  pursued  by  her 
MBiiriio  was  on  the  point  of  slaying  her  when 
■— *^  tfansfonned  tncm  both  into  constclta- 
Cailisto  becoming  the  Great  Bear,  and 
y  the  Lrrtt*^  Bear  or  Fio5tea  Use  story  is 
/^i.  li.  401^530). 
Diana  is  alluded  to,  Purg* 
;  »nc  and  her  son  arc  mentioned  as 
DM,  Par*  xxxi.  32-3.  [Boote :  Carro, 
CSovno:  Orea.] 


Ellcona*  Helicon,  celebrated  range  of  moim- 
tains  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  in  which  rose  the  famous  fountains  of  the 
Muses,  Aganippe  and  Hippocrenc.  D»  ipcf]" 
haps  through  a  misunderstanding  (^{  Atn.  viL 
641  ;  X.  163)  speaks  of  Helicon  itself  as  a 
fountain,  Purg.  xxix.  40 ;  V.  E*  \\.  4*^^ ;  he  men* 
tions  the  visit  of  Pallas  Athene*  to  H.  to  assure 
herself  of  its  wonders  (told  by  Ovid,  hfitam,  v. 
350-72),  as  a  paraUcl  to  bis  own  visit  to  the 
court  of  Can  Grande  at  Verona,  Epist.  x.  I 
rSaba] ;  referred  to  as  montit  Atmiu  Ed  I  28 
[Aonlua]. 

Eliodoro,  Heliodoms,  treasurer  of  Scleucus, 
King  of  Syria,  by  whom  he  was  commissioned 
to  remove  the  treasures  from  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem ;  as  he  was  about  to  lay  hands  on 
them  *  there  appeared  an  horse  with  a  terrible 
rider  upon  him,  and  he  ran  fiercely,  and  smote 
at  Hcliodorus  with  his  forefeet '  (2  Macii^t.  \iu 
25)*  H.  is  included  among  the  instances  of 
Avarice  in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory,  where  this 
incident  is  alluded  to,  Purg.  xx,  113.    [AvarLl 

Eli6s,  name  used  by  D.  for  Cod,  Par.  xiv. 
96.  The  word  is  probably  borrowed  direct 
from  the  Greek ;  thus  Uguccione  da  Pisa 
says  in  his  Magmu  Dtrivaiionet  v — 

*  Ab  r/v,  quod  est  dcus,  dictus  est  sol  ^yo^t  quod 
pro  deo  otim  rcputabatur.' 

D.  frequently  speaks  of  God  as  Soh,  e.g.  Par*  ix. 
8 ;  a,  53;  Conv.  iii.  12,  &c.  Possibly  he  identi- 
fied Eiih  with  the  Hebrew  £7i,  just  aa  be 
seems  to  have  done  Gi&tt  with  J%hmmiu 

Ellaabetta]^  EUsabeth,  wife  of  Zacharias, 
mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  'cousin'  {Lukt 
L  36)  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  visit  of  the 
latter  to  her  is  alluded  to  by  the  Slothful  in 
Circle  IV  of  Purgatory,  who  cry,  Maria  c&th 
€0nfrit(a  alia  moniagna  (ref,  to  Lmki  i.  39-4<>)» 
Purg.  xviti.  100  [Aooidioel] ;  her  salutation  of 
the  Virgin  {Luki  i.  42)  is  chanted  by  the  four- 
and- twenty  elders  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise, 
Purg,  xxix.  85-7  [Proceoaione], 

Ellaeo  ^p  brother  of  D.'s  great-grcat-grand- 
father  Cacciaguida,  Par.  xv.  136.  [Oacola- 
guida :  Dante.] 

Ellaeo  ^t],  the  orophet  Elitha;  rcfeired  to 
(in  connexion  with  his  having  wltaetted  tba 
assumption  of  Elijah  into  Heavta  la  a  fiery 
chariot)  as  colui  ckt  it  vtnpb  am  gii  tfrn, 
Inf.  xxvi.  34  (ref.  to  2  KifigJ  iu  9^12,  23-4). 

ElisiOv  EUysium,  the  abode  of  the  titesaed 
in  the  lower  world ;  mentioned  in  comieadoo 
with  the  meeting  of  Aeneas  with  the  thadt  of 
Anchisct  in  the  Elysian  Fklds,  Par.  xv.  27  (ref* 
to  Am,  vl  684-91).    [Anchlaa,] 

EUesponto,  the  Hellespont,  the  preaeot 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  across  the  narrowot 
part  of  which,  between  Abydos  and  Sestoe, 
Aerxes  built  hit  feunous  bridge  of  boats,  Pttrg. 
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xrvriii.  71 ;  Mon.  ii.  9^"^  (where  D.  quotes 
Lucan,  Phars.  ii.  672-3)  [Serse] ;  at  the  same 
place  Leander  used  to  swim  across  nightly 
from  Abydos  to  visit  Hero  at  Scstos,  in  con- 
nexion with  which  incident  D,  compares  the 
Strait  to  the  stream  of  Lethe,  which  sepa- 
rated him  from  Matilda,  Purg.  xxviiL  73-4 
[Xjeandro]. 

EioquentISp  De  VuSsAri,  D/s  treatise  On  the 
Vulgar  Tongue^  a  dissertation  in  Latin  on  the 
Italian  language  as  a  literary  tongue,  with  an 
examination*  of  the  fourteen  dialects  of  Italy^ 
aJid  a  consideration  of  the  metre  of  the  canzone^ 
the  latter  portion  of  the  work  forming  a  frag- 
mentary *  art  of  poetr>\'  The  work  was  origin- 
ally planned  to  consist  of  at  least  four  books, 
as  appears  from  the  fact  that  D.  twice  reserves 
points  for  cor^  si  deration  in  tiie  fourth  book, 
•  in  quarto  hujus  opens'  (V.  E.  ti.  4*^  8^^),  In 
its  unfinished  state  it  consists  of  two  books 
only  ;  the  first,  which  is  introductory,  is  divided 
into  nineteen  chapters ;  the  second,  into  four- 
teen, the  last  of  which  is  incomplete^  the  work 
breaking  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  structure  of  the  stanza.  The 
division  into  chapters  is  due  to  D.  himself,  as 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  oti  one  occasion 
he  refers  back  to  a  previous  chapter,  *  in  tertio 
hujus  libri  capitulo*  (V.  E.  ii.  S<*i-2). 

The  De  Vulgari  Eioquentia  was  i^xitten 
during  D.'s  exile,  the  actual  date  of  its  com- 
position being  disputed.  It  is  probably  an 
earlier  work  than  the  De  Monarchia^  and  per- 
haps earlier  than  the  Conviino\  but  there  is 
a  strong  argument  for  pbcing  it  after  the  latter 
in  a  passage  in  that  work  in  which  D.  speaks 
of  a  book  which,  God  willing,  he  intends  to 
compose  upon  the  Vulgar  Tongue  :— 

*  Di  i|uesto  si  parlera  altrove  piii  compiutarnentc 
in  un  libro  ch'  10  intend©  di  fare,  Dio  conccdente, 
di  Vdgart  Eioqutttza.^    (Con v.  i.  5"^.) 

On  the  other  hand,  John,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferratj  who  died  in  1305,  is  spoken  of  in  the 
book  itself  (V.  E.  i,  12=^^-^)  as  being  still  alive, 
as  is  Charles  11  of  Naples,  who  died  in  1309 ; 
some  critics,  therefore,  hold  that  it  must  have 
been  written  in  or  before  1505,  and  conse- 
quently before  the  Convivio.  (See  Scartazzini, 
Proi.  deiia  D.  C,  pp.  338-57.) 

The  work  was  first  printed  at  Vicenza  in 
1529,  not  in  the  original  Latin,  but  in  an  Italian 
translation  by  Gian  Giorgio  Trissino  (1478- 
ISSo)t  tinder  the  title  of  Dante  de  la  Vutlgare 
Eitoi^uensia :  /rml<,}ttoa  in  lingua  Italiana; 
this  edition  was  reprinted  at  Ferrara  in  1583. 
The  original  Latin  text  was  printed  at  Paris 
in  1577  by  Corbinelli.  Three  MSS.  of  the 
work  are  known,  one  at  least  belonging  to 
Cent.  xiv.  A  critical  edition  by  Pio  Rajna, 
containing  a  greatly  improved  text,  was  pub- 
lished, under  the  auspices  of  the  Italian  Dante 
Society,  at  Florence  in  1896  (ed.  min.,  1897). 


The  original  title  of  the  treatise  was  De 
Vulgari  Eloquentia^  as  may  be  gathered  from 
what  D.  himself  says  (V.  E.  i.  ii~%  ii^^ ;  Conv. 
I  5*^^) ;  the  title  De  Vulgari  Eloquio  appears 
in  one  at  least  of  the  MSS.,  as  well  as  in  the 
editto  primeps  ;  its  general  use  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Both  Villani  and  Boccaccio  include  the  work 
in  their  lists  of  D/s  writings ;  the  former  says 
(in  a  passage  which  is  omitted  from  some 
MSS.  of  the  Cnmica) : — 

*  Altresi  fece  uno  libretto  che  rintitola  d^imlgan 
gloqueniia,  ovc  promette  fare  quattro  libri,  ma  non 
se  ne  truova  sc  iion  due,  forse  per  Taffrcttato  auo 
fine^  ove  con  forte  e  adoroo  latino  e  belle  ragioni 
ripruova  tutti  i  vulgari  d'ltalia.*  (ix.  136-) 

Boccaccio  says  : — 

*  Apprcsso,  gia  vicino  alia  sua  morte,  compose 
UBO  libretto  in  prosa  latina,  il  quale  eg!)  iotitol6 
/)*  vulgari  eloqueniia^  dove  intend eva  di  dare 
dottrina  a  chi  imprcndere  b  volesse,  del  dire  in 
rima;  e  cotnecchd  per  lo  detto  libretto  apparisca 
lui  avere  in  animo  di  doverc  in  ci6  comporre 
quattro  libn,  o  che  piii  non  ne  facesse  dalla  morte 
soprappreso,  o  che  perduti  sieno  gli  altri,  piii  non 
appariscono  che  due  solacncnte,' 

EtoquiQ,   De   Vulgari,     [Eloqueatlm,    Dt 

Elsa,  river  of  Tuscany,  which  rises  in  the 
hills  to  the  W.  of  Siena,  and,  flowing  N,W., 
joins  the  Amo  a  few  miles  below  Empoli,  In 
certain  parts  of  the  river,  especially  In  the 
peighbourbood  of  CoUe,  its  uater  has  the  pro- 
perty of  'petrifying*  objects  immersed  in  it, 
being  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  sub- 
carbonate  of  lime.  This  peculiarity  is  referred 
to  by  Beatrice,  who  likens  the  worldly  thoughts 
that  obscure  D.'s  mental  vision  to  the  incrusta- 
tions formed  by  the  Elsa  water,  Purg.  xxxiii' 
67-8.     Faiio  degli  Uberti  also  mentions  it; — 

'Non  h  da  trapasaar  e  atorsi  muto 

Ddr  Elsa,  che  daJ  colte  a  pognA  cafTe# 
Che  lenza  prova  oon  ravrcj  cTiediito. 
lo  dico  che  Ti  feci  an  Jegno  porre 
Lurtgo  e  sottilc^  e  prta  che  fosae  an  mese 
Gtosso  ct«.  e  pictxa,  qnaiido*!  vtaam  m.  torre: 
Colonnc  assai  ae  faono  ncl  paese.* 

{Diifam,  tiL  &) 

Ema,  small  Stream  in  Tuscany,  which  rises 
in  the  hills  S*  of  Florence  and  falls  into  the 
Greve  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  It  is  crossed 
near  Galluizo  by  the  road  from  the  Valdigreve 
to  Florence, 

Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars  1  laments 
that  the  first  Buondelmonte  who  came  to 
Florence  had  not  been  drowned  in  the  £ma 
on  his  way  from  his  castle  of  MontcbuonOj 
Par.  XV i.  143.    [Buondelmontt] 

Emilia.    [AemOis.] 

£mmaus]r  village  about  8  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  road  to  which  Christ  appeared 
to  Cleopas  and  his  companion  after  His  resur- 
rection {/.w^fe^  xxiv.  13-3S);  alluded  to,  Plug, 
xxi.  7-9' 
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Empedocles,  philosopher  of  Agrigcntum 
ifv  Sicily,  circ.  B.  c.  450 ;  he  is  said  to  have 
thrown  himself  dowii  the  crater  of  Mt.  Aetna, 
that  by  his  sudden  disappearance  he  might  be 
taken  to  be  a  god ;  but  the  volcano  revealed 
the  manner  of  his  .death  by  throwing  up  one 
of  his  sandaJs,  Some  fragments  of  his  works, 
which  were  in  verse,  are  extant*  He  was 
chosen  as  a  model  by  Lucretius. 

D.»  whose  knowledge  of  E*  was  probably 
derived  from  Cicero  {Acati.  L  5;  M  D.  i.  12), 
places  him,  together  with  HeracUtus  (with 
whom  he  is  coupled  by  Aristotle  in  the  Ethics^ 
viii.  1 ),  in  Limbo  among  the  great  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  Inf.  iv.  158  [Ijimbo];  and  alludes 
to  his  theory  of  periodic  destruction  and  con- 
struction in  the  scheme  of  the  universe,  Inf. 
xii.  42-3  [Cao«].  Bcnvenuto  refers  to  Horace's 
jeering  account  of  his  death  :— 

'  D«u*  irDinortali*  Iwbcrt 

Empireo,  Cielo.    [Cielo  Empir«o,] 

Empyreum,  Caelum.    [Cielo  Bmpireo.] 

Enea,  Aeneas,  son  of  Anchises  and  Venus, 
ODC  of  the  great  champions  of  Troy  against  the 
Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war.  After  the  fall  of 
Troy  he  crossed  over  to  Europe,  and  finally 
settled  at  Latium  in  Italy,  where  he  became 
the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Romans.  The  Aen^id 
of  Virgil  contains  an  account  of  hts  wanderings 
before  he  reached  Latium.  Here  he  founded 
Lavinium,  so  called  after  his  wife  Lavinia«  the 
daughter  of  Latinus.  Tumus,  to  whom  Lavioia 
had  been  betrothed,  made  war  a^inst  Latinus 
and  Aeneas,  in  the  course  of  which  the  former 
was  slain.  Aeneas  ailcn^'ards  slew  Tumus, 
and  was  eventually  himself  slain  in  battle  with 
\  RutttUans.  [Lavlnia  :  Latino '  :  Tmno.] 
whom  D.  consistcntlji  regards  as 
er  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  placed 
_j  in  companv  with  his  ancestress 
,  Hector,  and  Julius  Caesar,  Inf,  iv.  132 
nbo] ;  Enta^  Inf.  ii.  32  ;  iv.  122  ;  xxvi.  93  ; 
.  ii.  u^ ;  iii.  n »*"  ( see  behw) ;  i v.  5**,  26*** ; 
Ame^,  Mon.  ii.  3'«-i»\  4''^  7^'**  «",  iii»'  >•>; 
Epiit  \%u  4;  figliuiyl  d"An4,kUf^  Inf.  i.  74; 
PHr]|.  xviii,  137  ;  Tar.  XV.  37  ;  patenU  di  Siivio^ 
lndL  li*  13;  raniuti  che  Lavinia  ioise  (i.e.  the 
cadeitt  hero  who  wedded  L^ivtnia)^  Par*  vL  5; 
frimm$  p^tr  Ramani p0puli^  Mon.  ii-  3*^»ll*; 
imifkHuimm  ^que  piiutmus  paUr^  Mon>  ii. 

Hb  departure  from  Troy,  Inf.  i.  73-5 ;   his 
Avnnil  m  Italy  contemporary  with  the  birth  of 
iyi4t  Conv.  iv.  5*'"*  VDmmd] ;  his  sojourn  in 
with  Dido,  and  laudable  self- restraint 
\  4|^^ttki|e  ber,  Conv.  iv.  26<><-^** ;  his  departure 
aa  Africa  commanded  by  Jupiter  {A em,  iv. 
I)»  Epist*  vii-  4  ;  his  suy  with  Acestes  in 
'  iAen*  V.  35  ff*.  I,  his  training  of  Ascanius 
tp  trmi  {A^n.  v.  545  (T.»^  his  insbtution  of 


games  in  memory  of  Anchises  (Aen.  v.  45  fil), 
his  consideration  for  his  aged  followers  {Aen. 
V.  715-18),  his  honourable  burial  of  Misenus 
{Aen,  vi,  162-84),  Conv.  iv.  26**"**2.  his  naming 
of  Gaeta  after  his  nurse  Caieta  (Aen.  vii.  1^4), 
Inf.  xxvi.  92-3;  his  descent  to  the  infernal 
regions  and  interview  with  Anchises  {Aen.  vi. 
98  ff.),  Inf.  ii.  13-15,  32;  Par.  xv.  25-7;  Conv. 
iv.  26'^-*^ ;  Mon.  ii.  7«^-7«  [AnoMae] ;  his 
marriage  with  Lavinia  [Aen.  vi.  764 ;  xii.  194), 
Par.  vi,  3  ;  his  combat  with  Tumus,  whom  he 
would  have  spared  but  for  the  belt  of  Pallas 
{Aen,  xii.  887-952),  Mon,  ii,  ii*-«i ;  his  shield 
[Aen.  viii.  652-6),  Mon.  ii.  ^^^^^ ;  his  son 
Silvius,  Inf.  ii.  13  [Silvio] ;  the  predestined 
founder  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Inf.  ii.  20- 1 ; 
the  father  of  the  Roman  people  as  testitied  by 
Virgil  throughout  the  Aeneidt  Mon.  ii.  3^^*  *^^, 
7*'*' ;  his  justice  and  piety,  Inf.  i.  73;  Mon.  ii. 
j4<j-:  J  called  *  pius '  by  Virgil,  Conv,  ii.  1  r'»-«  ; 
*  the  light  and  hope  of  the  Trojans/  Conv.  iii. 
I  ii^>^"'  {see  ^Am*) ;  compared  to  Hector,  Mon. 
il  3'>3-4  J  bi^  nobility  both  by  descent  and  mar- 
riage in  respect  of  all  three  continentSi— of  Asiai 
by  descent  from  Assaracus  and  bv  marriage  with 
CreuMi,— of  Europe,  by  descent  from  Dardanus 
and  by  marriage  with  La\inia, — of  Africa,  by 
descent  from  Electra  and  by  marriage  with 
Dido,  Mon.  ii.  3''«-»t7  [Aaaaraoa;  Creiwa: 
Dardano  :  IjaTizda :  lilettra  1 :  Dido]. 

In  the  pajss^e,  Conv,  iii,  11'**-^,  all  the 
texts  read  Enea^  which  perhaps  was  written 
by  D.  by  a  slip  for  Eu^rt  [mtoraj.  HeOor 
being  the  person  referred  to  by  Virgil  in  the 
passage  quoted  (Aen,  ii.  2S1) :  - 

Qiu«  laoiu  mwTC  momti  qtlbm  Hector  §h  otm 

Bneidm,  the  Aeneid  of  Virgilp  Purg.  ni.  97; 
V.N. 4 25'*^*^;  Conv.  1.3'^;  u.6^*»;  iii.  ii»*'; 
iv.  4»iS  24»«,  26'^.  7i-.    [Atfiwto.] 

Ennius],  Roman  poet,  born  B.  C  239,  died 
169;  he  was  a  Greek  by  biitli,  but  a  Roman 
subject,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as 
the  father  of  their  poetry.  His  most  important 
work  was  an  epic  poem  in  dactylic  bexaineter% 
entitled  AnnaUs^  being  the  history  of  Rome 
fraoi  the  tarlieii  timet  to  hit  own  day*  With 
iho  cxoqKioii  of  •  Inr  tafOMati  none  of  hit 
worici  hai  b^eii  piotenfod. 

D*  doet  not  tnontioii  Ennius  by  name,  but 
quotes  a  speech  of  Pyrrhus,  which  occurs  as  a 
quotatiQO  bom  E.  in  Cicero* s  !)e  Officii s\S*  12)« 
whence  D.  evidently  took  it,  Mon,  ii.  lo^''*'. 
[PtrroM 

Enrico.    [Ani^.] 

Enrico  di  Susit.    [Ostiema.] 

Coto^  Dm  SimpOeHtr^  Aristotle's  tfOftdte 
On  Simpi€  Betng^  more  commonly  called  the 
hfeiapkysics^  Mon.  i.  12*',  13*%  I5'«»  *»;  iii. 
14^^    \mti^lxy%k:A,\ 
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Eolo 


Epistote  Dantesche 


Eolo,  Aeolus,  god  of  the  winds,  which  he 
was  supposed  to  keep  shut  up  tn  a  mountain 
and  to  let  out  at  will,  Purg.  xx\'iii.  21 ;  Juno's 
speech  to  {Aen.  i.  65),  V.  N,  §  25"^. 

Eoo,  Eous,  one  of  the  four  horses  which 
drew  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  Conv.  iv.  23^^^ ; 
EcL  iL  I.  D*  refers  to  Ovid  (Me tarn,  iL 
153-S)  •- 

^laterca  volttcrca  P>Tod*,  Eoiu,  et  A«thoii, 
Solis  o<jui,  quart Qsqae  PHlegon,  blnniubos  aaras 
FLaaini).reri3  unpteat.' 

Ecus.    [Eoo.] 

BptesloSf  Epistolm  ad,  St.  PauFs  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesbns,  Mon.  ii*  13^^;  Epist.  x.  27  j 
guoted,  Mon.  ii.  ijis-ss  [Efhes,  i.  5-8)  ;  Mon. 
hi.  i^  [Ephts,  vi.  14) ;  Epist»  v.  10  (Ephes,  iv. 
17) ;  Epist.  X*  27  (Ephes,  iv.  lo). 

Epictirei,  Epicureans  ;  so  called  from  Epi- 
curus, Conv.  iv.  6^^^ ;  the  E.,  the  Stoics^  and 
the  Peripatetics,  the  three  great  philosophical 
schools  at  Athens,  Conv,  iii.  1413^-9 ;  the  three 
sects  of  the  active  life,  symbolized  hy  the  three 
Maries  at  the  sepulchre  of  our  LordJ  Conv.  iv, 
22i5t>-«2|  Torquatus  an  Epicurean,  Conv,  iv. 
5110-12  [Torquato^];  /  seguaci  di  Epicuro^ 
placed  among  the  Heretics  in  Circle  VI  of 
Hell,  Inf.  X.  14  [Epiouro].  Casini  com- 
ments \- — 

*  I  seguaci  d^Epicuro,  sccondo  Dante,  ponevano 
che  ranima  morisse  col  corpo ;  credenza  che  nel 
medioevo  fu  professata  da  moiti  che  dai  casi  o 
dalle  condizioni  particolari  delta  vita  furono  allon- 
tanali  dall*  ortodossia  cattoHca  :  tra  cssi  dovettero 
csscr  o  esscr  creduti  ncl  secolo  xiii  moIti  g^hibcl- 
lini,  ai  quali  gra^H  colpe  appose  la  Curia  romana 
e  singolarmenle  quella  di  favorire  le  eresic  degli 
Albigesi,  del  Valdesi,  dei  Catairi^  ccc, ;  si  che  furono 
designati  assai  volte,  con  strana  confusionc  d'idce 
c  di  nomi,  come  paUrini  cA  epicuriii  cosi  si  spicga 
perch^  Daute  ponga  tra  i  seguaci  d'Epicuro  Fari- 
nata  dcgU  Uberti^  Fedcrico  II,  it  cardinale  Ubal- 
dinii  ecc' 

Epictiro*  Epicurus,  celebrated  Greek  philo- 
sopher, bom  ac  342,  died  270.  In  306  he 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  started  the  philo^ 
sophical  school,  called  after  him  the  Epicurean, 
which  taught  that  the  summum  bonum^  or 
highest  good  J  is  happiness.  This  happiness 
he  held  to  be  not  sensual  enjoyment*  but  peace 
of  mind,  as  the  result  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
virtues.  According  to  him  virtue  was  to  be 
practised  because  it  led  to  happiness,  whereas 
the  Stoics  held  that  virtue  should  be  cultivated 
for  its  own  sake, 

D.  places  E.  and  his  foUow^ers  in  Circle  VI 
of  Hell  among  the  Heretics,  as  having  denied 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Inf.  x.  14  [Epi- 
ourei:  Eretioi].  This  disbelief  in  a  future 
state  D.  condemns  as  the  worst  of  all  forms  of 
'  beastliness '  :— 

*  Dico,  che  intra  tutte  Ic  bestialita  quella  h 
stoltissima^   vilrssima    e    dannostssima    chi    crede^ 


dopo  questa  vita,  aJtra  vita  non  csserc.*  (Omv. 
ii,  9^*^.) 

He  gives  a  summary  of  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus,  Conv,  iv.  6^'"^'^^ : — 

*  Epicuro,  veggendo  che  ciascuno  aniinale^  tosto 
ch^e  nato  e  quasi  da  natura  dirutzato  nel  debito 
fine,  fugge  dolore  e  domanda  ailegreixa,  disse 
qucsto  nostro  fine  cssere  voluptate  . .  -  cio^  diletto 
senza  dolore,  E  perft  che  tra  il  ditetto  c  '1  ciolore 
non  ponea  mezzo  alcuno^  dicea  che  voluptade  non 
era  altro,  che  non  dolore ;  siccome  pare  Tullio 
recitare  nel  primo  di  Fine  de*  Beni  {De  Fin,  i. 
It:  *doloris  omnis  privatio  rcctc  nominata  est 
voluptas*). 

He  dismisses  as  ^be  the  opinions  of  £.  and 
the  Stoic  Zeno  as  to  the  real  end  of  life,  that  of 
Aristotle  being  the  true  one,  Conv.  iv.  22*"^^** ; 
quotes  Cicero's  arguments  against  E»  in  the 
De  Finibus  \^u  4,  19),  Mon.  ii.  S*''®. 

Epicurus.    [Bpicuro.] 

Epistolm  McobL     [Jat^bf  Epis  tola.  ] 

Eplstola  Judae.     [Jadae  Epistola.] 

Epistota  ad  Colosseases,  [Coiosseases, 
Epistola  ad.] 

Epistola  ad  Coriathios.  iCorlntblos,  Epi- 
stola ad^] 

Eplstofm  ad  Epheslos, 
ad.] 

Epistola  ad  Oalat^* 
md] 

Epistola  ad  Hetraeos. 
ad.] 

Epistola  ad  PhilippeDses,  [Pbiiippeascs, 
Epistola  ad.} 

Epistola  adRomaooM,  [  RomanoSf  Epistola 

ad,] 

Epistola  ad  Tlmotheum.  [Timotbeam, 
Epistola  ad] 

Bplstolae  C#i7aii/c^e]» the  canonical  Epistles 
of  St  James,  St.  Peter,  St.  lohn,  and  St.  Jude; 
supposed  to  be  symbol izea  by  the  four  elders 
in  humble  guise,  crowned  with  roses  and  other 
crimson  flowers  (as  emblems  of  love),  in  the 
mystical  Procession  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise 
(*quattro  in  umile  paruta'),  Purg,  xxix-  142, 
1 45  -8 .    [Frooessioo©*] 

Epis  tolae  Joliannls,  [Joiimanls  Bpistolae.  ] 

Eplstolae  Paulinae]^  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
supposed  to  be  symbolized  by  the  elder  with  a 
sword  in  the  mystical  Procession  in  the  Terres- 
trial Paradise,  Purg*  xxix,  134^  139-41,  145-8- 
[Pro^eaaion©.] 

Bplstolae  Petri.     [Petri  Eplstotae.] 

Eplstole  Dantesctc]^  D/s  Letters,  the  num- 
ber and  authenticity  of  which  have  been  much 
disputed.  Scartazzini  and  others  are  inclined 
to  reject  them  all  as  spurious.    Of  the  fourteen 


[Bptesios,  Epistola 
[Qaiatas,  Epistola 
[Hebraeos,  Epistola 
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Epistote  Dantesche 

which  have  at  various  times  been  attributed  to 
D*»  ten  are  commonly  accepted  as  genuine, 
although  their  authenticity  has  by  no  means 
been  sausfactorily  established.  These  ten, 
which  arc  written  in  Latin,  are  addressed  as 
follows : — 

1.  To  Niccol6  Albertini  da  Prato,  Cardinal 
of  Osiia  (EpisL  it,  written  after  July,  1304, 

2.  To  Oberto  and  Guido,  Counts  of  Romexia, 
nephews  of  Alessandro  da  Romena  (Epist,  ii), 
written  circ.  1304. 

5.  To  the  M annuls  Moroello  Malaspina 
(Epist.  iii),  written  circ.  1307, 

4.  To  a  Pistojan  exile,  said  to  be  Cino  da 
Pistoja  (Epist.  iv),  written  circ  1308. 

5.  To  the  Princes  and  Peoples  of  Italy,  on 
the  coming  of  the  EmperorHenry  VII  (Epist.  v), 
written  in  1310.  There  exists  an  old  Italian 
tmulation  of  this  tetter,  which  is  attributed  to 
Hfmifio  Ficino  (1453-1499)* 

6.  To  the  People  of  F'lorencc  (Epist.  vi), 
dated  March  31,  1311;  mentioned  by  Villani 
(«t.  136). 

7.  To  the  Emperor  Henry  VII  (Epist  vii), 
dated  April  t8,  1311;  mentioned  by  Villani 
(i*.  136). 

8.  To  the  Italian  Cardinals  in  conclave  at 
Carpcntras  after  the  death  of  Clement  V 
(Epist.  viii),  written  in  1314,  after  April  30; 
mentioned  by  Villani  lix.  136). 

Of  these  three  letters  Villani  says : — 

'Qoeito  Dante  quando  fu  in  ^ilio  .  .  .  in  tm 
TaHre  feee  tre  nobili  pisiotc ;  Tuna  mandf^  al 
rasginicnto  di  Fireiuc,  doglicndosi  del  suo  est  Ho 
•uta  colpa  ;  I'altni  mand6  atlo  'mpcradore  Amgo 
4nttiKt*era  mil'  «sscdio  di  Brescia,  riprendendolo 
odla  nil  stanjui,  quasi  profetiu«ndo ;  la  torza 
a*  eardinaii  italiajii,  quand*  era  la  vacazione  dopo 
Ift  oorte  di  papa  Clemen te^  acciocch6  a'accor* 
a  defi^re  papa  ttaJiano;  tiitte  In  latino 
dittato,  c  con  eccellenti  t»cntrritic  c 
B,  Ic  quali  furoao  molto  commcndate  da' 
•aid  ialenditori.* 

9.  To  a  Florentine  friend  (Epist.  ix),  written 
m  1316. 

10.  To  Can  Grande  della  Scala  (Epist.  %\ 
w^MSk  oot  later  than  1318 ;  this  tetter  which 

I  ft  tort  of  introduction  to  the  interpretation 
A  C,  exists  in  a  Cent,  xiv  MS,,  and 
1  the  subject  of  the  opening  lecture  on  the 
D*  C,  ddivcrea  by  Filippo  Villani  in  Florence 
io  t|9i,  when  he  was  appointed  (next  but  one 
ater  Boocaiccio)  to  the  readership  on  Dante, 
the  above  there  is  a  letter,  which 
\  in  an  Italian  translation  only,  purporting 
been  written  to  Guido  Novcllo  da 
ftta  at  Ravenna^  from  Venice»OQ  March  30, 
1514.  This  is  an  undoubted  fori^ery,  probably 
of  CcnL  xrif  when  it  was  5rst  pnnted. 

Tliere  are  also  three  short  letters  written  in 
3en  i3ioand  131 1,  by  the  Countess 
(BtttMbUc  to  Margaret  of  Brabant,  wife  of 
Emperor  Henry  VI 1,  which  were  supposed 


Eresiarclie 

by  Witte  to  have  been  composed  by  D.;  but 
this  attribution  is  no  longer  accepted. 

Other  letters  of  D.,  which  have  been  lost, 
are  mentioned  by  various  biographers  ;  and  D, 
himself  in  the  Vita  Nutntti  refers  to  a  letter 
he  composed,  beginning  *  Quomodo  sedet  sola 
civitas*  (V.N- 4  31''^), 

(See  Scartanini,  ProL  delta  D,  C,  pp*  378- 
405) 

Era,  river  of  France,  the  Araris  of  the 
Romans,  now  known  as  the  Sadne,  which  rises 
in  the  Vosges  Mts,  and  flows  into  the  Rhone 
at  Lyon ;  mentioned  by  the  Emperor  Justinian 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury),  together  with  the 
Var,  Rhine,  Is^re,  Seine,  and  Rhone,  in  con- 
nexion with  Caesar*s  \ictories  in  Gaul,  Par,  vi. 
59.    [AquUaJ,] 

The  nan^c  Era  being  used  by  Maiteo  Villani 
(vii.  6)  for  the  Loire,  some  think  that  this  river 
is  the  one  referred  to  by  D. ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Safinc,  since 
D*  is  here  O'idendy  following  Lucan,  by  whom 
all  these  rivers  are  mentioned  together  in  the 
same  passage  {Fkars.  i.  371  ff.),  and  who 
makes  the  Araris  iall  into  the  Rhone : — 

'Pr^lt  et  Aretoo  ipanuntvat  vertke  Rbenom  .  .  , 
Hi  vada  llqaeraat  Itarae  .  . 


Finis  ct  HenpRnaa  prooiaco  Itaiitc,  VaniB 
Optima  fvaa  ll«xii  ro  (yrain  Seqaana  fr 
Qaa  Rhodaoaa  rapcki  f«lodb«a 


freoic  . 


tn  mare  nt  Ararin/ 


EraclitOp  Heraditus,  Greek  philosopher 
of  Ephesus,  circ.  B.C  510,  who  from  the 
obscurity  of  bis  style  was  nicknamed  *Tene* 
brosus' ;  he  hdd  6re  to  be  the  primary  form  oC 
all  matter. 

D.,  whose  knowledge  of  H.  was  probably 
derived  from  Cicero  {Amd.  iv.  37 ;  Tusc*  v.  36 ; 
Fin,  \u  5  ;  A^.  A  tii,  14),  places  him,  together 
with  Fmpedoclcs  (with  whom  he  is  coupled 
by  Aristotle  in  the  EthUs^  viii,  1),  among  th« 
great  philosophers  of  antiquity  in  Limb^  laL 
IV.  138.    ililmbo.] 

Ercole,  Hercules,  great  hero  of  antiquity* 
aon  of  Zeus  ^xnd  AlcmencS  grandson  of  Alcaeus* 
whence  he  is  often  called  Alcides;  referred  to 
as  Erc^lt^  Inf.  xav.  33 ;  ovL  108 ;  nod.  133  ; 
Conv.  iii.  f\-<^x  HtrtuUs,  Mon.  iL  8^,  io«; 
A.  T,  i  10*2 ;  AUuU,  Par.  iju  101  ;  AiUiu^ 
Epist.  vii.  6 ;  his  slaughter  of  Cacus,  Inf,  £cv.  33 
[Ca«oo] ;  the*  Columns  of  Hercules/  Inf,  xxvi* 
108;  A.T.  i  i^*''^  [Colonne  d'Sroola];  his 
combat  with  Antaeus,  Inf.  axxi.  1 32 ;  Conv.  liL 
3«o-««;  Mon.  iL  8T»-«,  io«7h»  [Ant4K>];  hii 
love  for  lol^,  Par.  ix.  lot  [Tola] ;  his  encounter 
with  the  Lemacan  Hydra,  Epist.  vii.  6 j Aloldi: 
Idra] ;  his  contest  with  Cerberus  roared  to. 
Inf.  IX.  98-9  {Oerbero) ;  and  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  Detanira,  InL  ait«  68  [Deianlra]. 

Eresiarche,  Heresiaichi;  placed  with  other 
Heredca  in  Circle  VI  of  Hell,  Inf  ix.  117 
{Mtr€k$\  carchi)^    [Brvtiol.] 
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Erasitone 


Eriton 


Eresitone,  ETysicthon,  son  of  th€  Thessa- 
lian  King  Triopas,  who,  having  cut  down  trees 
in  a  grove  sacred  to  Ceres,  was  afflicted  by  the 
goddess  with  a  fearful  hanger,  which  drove  him 
to  devour  his  own  flesh. 

D.,  who  got  the  story  from  Ovid  (Metam. 
viii.  738-878;,  compares  him,  as  an  instance  of 
extreme  emaciation,  with  the  Spirits  who  ex- 
piate the  sin  of  Gluttony  m  Circle  VI  of 
Purgatory,  Piirg  xxiii.  26.    [Golosl.] 

Ereticii  Heretics,  placed  in  Circle  VI  of 
Hell,  Inf.  ix.  112 -xi.  9;  they  are  confined, 
Mike  with  like,'  in  tombs  set  in  the  midst  of 
flames,  whereby  they  are  heated  'some  more 
some  less*  (ix.  130^1) ;  their  tombs  are  open,  but 
after  the  Day  of  Judgement  will  be  closed  down 
for  ever  (x*  8-12) ;  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  present,  but  can  to  some  extent  foresee 
the  future,  as  far  as  affairs  on  earth  are  con- 
cerned (x,  97^108),  Examples  i  Farinala 
degli  Uberti  [Farinata] ;  Cavalcante  CavaU 
canti  [CavaloaJit©] ;  Emperor  Frederick  It 
[Federioo '-] ;  Cardinal  Ottaviano  degli  Ubal- 
dini  [Cardmai®,  D]  ;  Pope  Anastasius  II 
[ABaataaioJ*  With  these  are  included  Epi- 
curus and  his  followers,  in  that  they  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  [Bpiouro]. 

Erico],  Erik  Magnusson,  the  Priest- haten 
Kmg  of  Norway  1280^1299;  thought  by  some 
to  be  alluded  to  by  the  Eagle  in  the  Heaven  of 
Jupiter  as  Q"^^  ^'  Ni>nfegia^  Par,  xix.  159. 
The  reference  is  more  probably  to  his  younger 
brother  and  successor,  Hakon  V  (VII)  (1299- 
13 19),  since  the  Eagle  is  speaking  of  princes 
actually  reigning  at  the  time.     [Uorvegia,] 

Erfdantts,  name  by  which  Virgil  (Gearg.  i. 
482  ;  iv.  372 ;  Aen.  \'u  659),  Lucan  {Phars.  ii. 
409),  Ovid  (Meiam.  ii,  324^,  and  other  Latin 
poets  refer  to  the  river  Po»  Epist.  vii.  3,     [Fo.] 

Erifile]^  Eriphyle,  wife  of  Amphiaraus,  whom 
she  betrayed  for  the  sake  of  the  necktace  of 
Harmonia>  in  consequence  of  which  she  was 
put  to  death  by  her  son  Alcniaeon  ;  alluded  to 
as  the  mother  of  the  latter,  Purg.  xii.  50  j  Par* 
iv.  104  [Abneona:  AnfiaraoJ;  she  figures 
among  the  examples  of  defeated  pride  'xx\ 
Circle  I  of  Purgatory,  Purg,  xii.  49-51  [Bu* 
perbi]. 

ErinCj  the  Erinyes  or  Furies »  who  are 
represented  as  the  daughters  of  Earth  or  of 
Night,  dwelling  in  the  depths  of  Hell,  dreaded 
alike  by  gods  and  men.  They  punished  men 
both  in  this  world  and  after  death.  They  were 
three  in  number,  Alecto,  Megaera,  and  Tisi- 
phone.  D,,  who  describes  them  as  being  of 
the  hue  of  blood,  with  the  limbs  and  shapes  of 
women,  girt  w*ith  green  water*snakes,  and  with 
snakes  for  hair,  places  them  on  a  lofty  tower  as 
guardians  of  the  entrance  to  the  City  of  Dis 
(cf.  Aen,  vi.  554-5),  Inf.  ix*  36-42  [Dito] ;  ire 
furie  in/ernalii  v.  38 ;  le  meschine  Delia  regina 


deir  flemo piania  (i.e.  the  minions  of  Proser- 
pine), viu  43-4  [FroBerplna] ;  le/eroci  Erine^ 
z'.  45  ;  cacdaii  del  cie^  genie  dispel ta^  v,^\. 

NoU,—\^.  uses  the  form  Erine,  for  Erinne 
or  Erinniy  in  rime  (.•  crine  :  meschine), 

D/s  description  of  the  Furies  is  evidently 
(see  Moore»  Studies  in  Danle,  u  245 )  suggested 
by  the  account  of  Tisiphone  given  by  Statius  in 
the  Jkedaidi— 

*  Cmtnm  illi  stant«a  urobrabant  or*  cerastae^ 
Turb«  m'ttiax  diri  capitis;  »^det  intus  abactis 
Ferreat  Iulx  oculia  .  .  . 

.  .  .  *anip  gliscU  cutti  ,  .  - 
.  .  ,  hacc  vivo  tnantis  aera  vexberat  hydro  .  .  . 
.  .  .  fera.  sibila  cricke  vtrenli 
CongcminaL'  (i-  IQ3  fll) 

As  D.  approaches  with  Virgil,  the  Furies 
threaten  him,  invoking  the  Gorgon  Medusa 
to  turn  him  to  stone,  and  reminding  her  bow 
Theseus  had  escaped  them  on  a  former  occa- 
sion (tT'.  50-4) ;  but  they  are  quelled  by  a 
messenger  from  Heaven,  who  opens  the  gate 
of  Dis  with  a  wand  and  admits  D.  and  V. 
(tnf.  79-106K    [Fortft  di  X>ito  :  Teseo.] 

The  symbolism  of  this  passage  is  well  ex- 
plained by  Butler:^ 

*  A  critical  point  in  the  journey  has  been  reached, 
and  for  the  first  time  wc  are  brought  into  contact 
with  beings  over  whom  the  mere  recital  of  Gods 
comnmod  htis  no  power.  These  are  resolved  to 
use  any  means  to  hinder  D.'s  progress ;  i.  e,  the 
advance  of  the  soul  towards  true  penitence.  One 
of  the  most  cflTectual  means  to  this  end  is  to  call 
up  the  recollection  of  past  sins  ;^the  Furies"),  and 
cause  the  soul  to  persist  in  sin,  by  urging  to 
despair  of  God*s  mercy,  indicated  here  by  |h« 
Gor^n,  who  turtis  men  to  stone/ 

Erisiton,    [Ereslton©.] 

Eritotl,  Erichtho,  a  Thessalian  sorceress, 
who,  according  to  Lucan  {Phars.  vi.  508-830), 
was  employed  by  Pompey*s  son  Sextus  to  con- 
jure up  the  spirit  of  one  of  his  dead  soldiers 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Pharsaiia,  that  he 
might  learn  what  was  to  be  the  issue  of  the 
campaign. 

D.  makes  Virgil  say  that,  shortly  after  his 
death,  he  himself  had  been  summoned  by  £.  to 
fetch  a  spirit  from  Giudecca,  the  nethermost 
pit  of  Hell,  Inf.  ix.  22-7. 

D/s  authority  for  this  story  is  unknown ;  it  was 
probably  suggested  to  him  by  one  or  other  of  the 
numerous  legends  associated  with  Virgil  in  ihc 
Middle  Ages,  when  he  was  universally  regarded 
as  a  magician.  Boccaccio,  for  instance,  in  his 
comment  on  Itif.  i.  70,  calls  him  ^solennifsimo 
astro  lago/  and  gives  a  list  of  his  wonderful  per- 
formances. The  whole  subject  is  discussed  at 
great  length  by  Comparetti  in  his  Virgilio  nd 
Medio  £vo,  where  he  mentions  (i.  387  noit)^  but 
throws  no  light  on,  the  story  referred  to  by  D. 
Boccaccio  says,  *chc  istoria  questa  si  fosse,  non 
mi  ricorda  mai  aver  n^  letta  ne  udita";  and  Bcn« 
venuto  declares  that  D.  invented  it,  *  ista  est 
simpiidter  fictio  nova.' 
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Ermafrodito^  Hcnnaphroditus,  son  of 
Hermes  and  Aphrodite.  Having  inherited  the 
beauty  of  both  bis  parents^  he  excited  the  love 
of  the  nymph  of  the  fountain  of  Salmacis,  near 
Halicamassus,  who  tried  in  vain  to  win  his 
affections.  One  day  as  he  was  bathing  in  the 
fountain  she  embraced  him,  and  prayed  to  the 
gods  that  she  might  be  united  with  him  for 
ever*  The  gods  granted  the  request,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  two  became  united  together,  but 
retained  the  characteristics  of  each  sex.  The 
5tor>'  is  told  by  Ovid  (Afetam.  \\\  188-388). 

D.  uses  the  name  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  sin,  as  distinct  from  sodomy,  expiated  by 
certain  of  the  Lustful  in  Circle  VII  of  Pur- 
gatory, Purg.  XXV  i-  82  [Liisiurloai]. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to 
what  D*  meant  by  j^^rt'o/^  ermafrodito.  Some 
think  it  is  bestiaitta^  i.  e,,  as  Blanc  puts  it,  *  die 
Vermischung  eines  menschiichcn  Wcsens  mit 
einem  thierischen.'  But,  considering  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  these  sinners,  it  is  probable 
that  D.  does  not  mean  to  imply  any  unnatural 
lust,  but  simply  immoderate  indulgence  in  the 
gratification  of  natural  passions,  that  particular 
teim  being  selected  to  indicate  that  he  in* 
duded  members  of  both  sexes. 

St,  Thomas  Aquinas  says  on  this  point  :— 

*  tile  qui  est  matrimoQio  jancttis  non  soltini 
peccmt,  si  td  aliani  mulicrcm  accedatp  »cd  ciiam 
CI  sua  conjuge  idordinate  utAtur.  .  .  .  Peccmtum 
luxufiae  consislit  in  hoc  quod  aliqitis  non  se- 
CUAdius  recum  raiioncm  detectalkonc  vcnere* 
Htilur.*  (S.  T.  il.  3,  Q,  diVf  A«  t.) — '  Gravisstmtim 
oil  peccatuin  be«tiidiLitis,  qui«  non  scrvatur  debita 
specica.  * . .  Post  hoc  autcm  est  milium  sodomiticuxn, 
eujD  ibi  noD  servetur  deb  it  us  aexut.  Post  hoc 
siiten  eat  peccatuin  ex  eo  quod  do»  scrvatur  debitus 
\  cocictiinbendi«*     (Q,  cliv,  A.  la,) 


ErmOp  L't  the  Hermitage,  i.e.  the  monastery 
of  Camaldoli  in  the  Casentino,  Purg.  v.  96 
[Caznaldoli] ;  the  monastery  of  Santa  Croce 
di  Fonte  Avcllana  in  Umbria,  Par.  xxi.  110 
[ATellA&a]. 

£ro].   Hero,  priestess  of  Venus  at  Seslos, 
10  *i«t  whom  Lcander  used  to  swim  nightly 
the    Hellespont    from  Abydos,   Purg. 
.  74*     [Ijttttndro.] 

Erode],  Herod  the  tctntrch;  divine  import 
of  bit  action  in  sending  Christ  to  be  judged 
Mbre  Pikte,  Mon,  ii.  i3*a^«  (ref.  to  Lukt 
11);  his  execution  of  John  the  Baptist 
apliance  with  the  reouest  of  Herod ias' 
f»  Par.  xviii*  135  (ret  to  Mark  vi,  37), 

E»au,  eldest  son  of  Isaac  and  Re- 
kah.  twin*brother  of  lacob ;  mentioned  with 
the  latter  by  Charles  NIartcl  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Vcttits),  tn  reference  to  the  different  disposi- 
tkma  of  tbe  two  brothers  in  spite  of  the  identity 
oIlMr  begetting,  Par.  viji.  130;  the  two  are 


alluded  to  by  St.  Bernard  (in  the  Empyrean), 
in  connexion  wirh  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion (with  a  reference  also  to  the  colour  of 
£sau*8  hair),  as  qun  grme/Ii^  Che  mila  madrt 
tbber  lUra  commota^  Par.  xxxii.  6S-70  (ref.  to 
Gen.  XXV. 22, 25  ;  Rom.xsL,  lo-i3)."Some  think 
Esau,  who  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  {Gcn.rxy,  39-34),  is  the  person  alluded 
to  as  coiui  Che  fe€€  per  vtliaie  il  gran  rifiuio^ 
Inf.  ill.  59-60.    [Celeatino.] 

Esopo,  Aesop  the  fabulist,  circ  B.c  57a 
It  is  doubtful  whether  be  left  any  written  works 
at  all^  though  fables  bearing  his  name  were 
popular  at  Athens  in  its  most  intellectual  age, 
some  of  them  being  quoted  by  Aristotle.  The 
prose  fables  now  extant  attributed  to  Aesop 
are  undoubtedly  spurious. 

D.  mentions  him,  and  refers  to  the  fable  of 
the  Mouse  and  the  Frog,  in  connexion  with 
the  trick  played  by  the  barrator  Ciampolo  on 
two  of  the  devils  in  charge  of  Bolgia  5  of 
Malebolget  Inf.  xxiii.  4-6  [Ciampolo] ;  and 
tpeaks  of  him  as  *  Esopo  poeta  *  in  connexion 
with  the  fable  of  the  Cock  and  the  Pearly 
which  D,  calls  *la  prima  favola/  Con  v.  I  v. 
30*^*-^. 

The  fable  of  the  Mouse  and  the  Frog  is  not 
Included  among  the  Greek  fables  attributed  to 
Aesop;  it  occurs  in  a  life  of  tbe  latter  written 
in  Cent,  xiv  by  a  Byzantine  monk.  This  fable 
was  a  fa^'ourite  with  inediaeval  writers,  and  b 
found  in  the  Speculum  HiaiorimU  (iii  a)  of  Vittcent 
de  Beau  vat  !i^  and  among  the  Ejatmpla  (|  3)  of 
Jacques  dc  Vitry ;  it  is  one  of  those  translated 
by  Marie  de  France  (Cent,  xii),  and  ts  included  by 
La  Fontaine  in  his  collection  (iv.  1 1  ,  Benvenuto, 
who  points  out  in  detail  tlie  application  of  the 
£ible,  says  it  occurs  in  a  small  hrK>k  of  selectioaa 
from  Aesop  used  by  Latin  studenti,  probably  the 
same  described  by  But!  i  *  Isopo  t  uoo  UbeUo 
ehe  si  Icgge  a*  rartriuUi  che  tmparano  gramiBatiea. 
ove  aoito  ccrtc  fa  vole  moraltxMte  per  arrocaHi  a 
bttoni  ooattuni.* 

The  story  of  this  lable  is  that  a  Mouse  and 
a  Frog,  having  made  an  alliance,  catne  to  a  river 
which  they  had  to  cross.  On  the  Motue  declaring 
that  she  was  unable  to  swim,  the  Frog  proposed 
that  ahc  should  be  tied  by  the  fool  to  his  leg,  by 
which  roeaus  he  would  be  able  to  take  h^ 
across  safely.  Once  in  the  water,  however,  ha 
treachcrounly  dived  w^n^  drowned  the  Mouse, 
whose  dead  body  wa^  picked  up  and  carried  oflT 
by  a  pajaing  IC  iie,  together  with  the  Fmg. 

In  the  version  of  Marie  de  France  the  Mouse 
ia  not  drowned,  \mX  wkOe  she  and  the  Frog  are 
i[tra|3glt&|C  in  the  water  the  Kite  swoops  down 
and  cantos  oflT  the  Frog,  aetting  the  Mouse  at 
libertir}— 

*LJ  Baeoaiaa  p^r  ntTt!iti«t 
U  SsHi  lam  la  ftAtat  ad  priasb 
Mo^fte  rad  a  deT«ar4e.  ^^ 

In  this  case  the  parallel  is  ctoier  with  Ilia  loddtiil 
described  by  D.,  who  perha[»  followed  a  illttar 
\^r3ion,  since  Ciampolo,  the  victim,  escape^  wMIe 
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Alichino,  who  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  is  himself 
pounced  upon  by  Caicabrina. . 

Esperia^  -ero.    [Hesperia,  -eras.] 

Este.    [EstL] 

EstensiSy  of  Este  ;  Marchio  Estensis,  *  the 
Marquis  of  Este,*  i.  e.  Azzo  VIII  of  Este,  V.  E. 
ii.  6^^.    [Az80.] 

Ester,  Esther  the  Jewess,  wife  of  Ahasuerus, 
King  of  Persia ;  D.  in  a  vision  sees  E.  with 
Ahasuerus  and  Mordecai  witnessing  the  death 
of  Haman,  Purg.  xvii.  29.    [Amano.] 

Bather,  Uber],  the  Book  of  Esther;  re- 
ferred to,  Purg.  xvii.  25-30  (EstA.  v.  14 ;  vii.  10). 
[Amano:  Ester.] 

E^tiy  now  Este,  small  town  of  N.  Italy  in 
Venetia,  at  the  S.  base  of  the  Euganean  Hills, 
whence  the  Este  family  took  their  name 
[Table  zziii]  ;  Obizso  da  Esti^  i.  e.  Obizzo  II, 
Inf.  xii.  Ill  [Oblaao];  Quel  da  Esti^  i. e. 
Aizo  VIII,  Purg.  V.  'j'j  [Azao]. 

E^tedcle,  Eteocles,  son  of  Oedipus,  King  of 
Thebes,  and  Jocasta,  and  twin-brother  of 
Polynices.  The  brothers  having  compelled 
Oedipus  to  abdicate  and  leave  Thebes,  he 
prayed  the  gods  that  they  might  be  eternally 
at  enmity  with  each  other.  E.  and  Polynices 
agreed  to  reign  in  Thebes  alternately  year  by 
year,  but  when  E.'s  term  had  expired  he 
refused  to  resign  the  throne  to  his  brother. 
The  latter  consequently  invoked  the  aid  of 
Adrastus,  King  of  Argos,  and  thus  originated 
the  famous  war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes 
(Inf.  xiv.  68-9)  [Adrasto].  The  prayer  of 
Oedipus  was  now  answered,  for  in  the  course 
of  the  war  Polynices  and  E.  killed  each  other 
in  single  combat.  Their  bodies  were  burned 
on  the  same  funeral  pile,  but  so  intense  was 
the  hatred  between  them,  even  after  death, 
that  the  flame  from  the  pyre  divided  in  two 
as  it  ascended. 

D.  mentions  E.,  and  compares  this  divided 
flame  to  that  in  which  Ulysses  and  Diomed 
are  enveloped.  Inf.  xxvi.  52-4  [Diomede]. 
The  incident  is  borrowed  from  Statius  ( Thebaid 
xii.  429  ff.)  :— 

*  Bcce  iternm  fratres :  primos  at  contmt  artas 
Ignis  edax,  tremaere  rogi  et  novna  advena  bnsto 
I^llitnr;  eznndant  diviso  vertice  flammae, 
Altemosqae  apices  abmpta  lace  coniacant  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Vivant  odia  improba,  vivont* 

The  two  brothers  are  referred  to,  in  allusion 
to  their  fratricidal  strife,  as  la  doftpia  Iristizia 
dijocastay  Purg.  xxii.  56.    [Stasio.] 

Btbica,  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  (in  ten 
books)  of  Aristotle,  so  called  after  his  son, 
Nicomachus,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  work; 
quoted  as  Eticay  Inf.  xi.  80 ;  Conv.  i.  96'-,  iqTI, 

1221' 76.  ii.5W  1443,  ,rl26,  128;  jii.  jST^  390^ 
4^,  789,  81«»,  II"'*'  92,  144^  ,5130;  iv.  8*'  1*2^ 
12127^    ,370,    74^    15147^    i669     i;^.   n»    18,   75,  94 


1983,  203'',  2ii^,  22W,  258,  27*7»  110;  Cani.  viiL 
85;  Ethica,  A.T.  §§  18^  20^8;  Ad  Nico- 
machum,  Mon.  i.  3*,   11^2^  I32«,   143T,   1572. 

ii.   2t«,    3««,   817,    1240;    iii.    lolOl,    i2«7;    A.  T. 

§  I  ii* ;  referred  to  by  Virgil,  addressing  D.,  as 
la  tua  scienza^  Inf.  vi.  106. 

D.'s  opinion  of  the  Italian  translation  of 
the  (Latin)  Ethics^  Conv.  i.  io7o-2  [Taddeo : 
AristotileJ ;  the  commentary  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  on  the  Ethics^  his  opinion  that  the 
study  of  Moral  Philosophy  is  a  preparation  for 
all  the  other  sciences,  Conv.  ii.  15^25-7;  the 
Prologue  of  St.  Thomas  to  the  Ethics,  his 
saying  that  to  understand  the  relation  of  one 
thing  to  another  is  the  special  act  of  reason, 
Conv.  iv.  8^~* ;  D.'s  opinion  that  the  science  of 
Ethics  is  secondary  to  Metaphysics,  which  he 
calls  the  *  First  Philosophy,*  Conv.  iiL  11 1^* 
[Metafisica]. 

D.  quotes  from  the  Ethics  upwards  of  fifty 
times : — in  proportion  as  a  thing  is  more  per- 
fect, it  is  more  conscious  of  good,  and  so  of 
suffering.  Inf.  vi.  106-8  {Eth.  x.  4,  7);  three 
forms  of  things  to  be  avoided  in  morals,  viz. 
incontinence,  malice,  beastliness,  Inf.  xi.  80 
(Eth,  vii.  i) ;  one  swallow  does  not  make  the 
spring,  Conv.  i.  ff^  (Eth,  i.  7) ;  proximity  and 
goodness  the  causes  which  beget  love,  Conv.  L 
1221  (Eth,  viii.  3) ;  justice  so  lovable  that  even 
her  enemies  love  her,  Conv.  i.  12*^  (Eth.  v.  ? ) ; 
the  energy  of  the  Deity,  as  it  surpasses  all 
others  in  blessedness,  must  be  contemplative, 
Conv.  ii.  5»i  (Eth,  x.  8)  ;  truth  the  good  of  the 
intellect,  Conv.  ii.  14*^  (Eth.  vi.  2) ;  legal  (as 
distinct  from  universal)  justice  enjoins  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  Conv.  ii.  15 128-9  (Eth. 
V.  2)  ;  some  mutual  relation  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  friendship  between  persons  of 
unequal  station,  Conv.  iii.  i^-^i  {Eth,  ix.  i) ; 
Epist.  X.  3 ;  the  friendship  of  the  good,  and  of 
those  who  are  alike  in  virtue,  perfect,  Conv.  iii. 
384-jo  ^£'/^,  yiii,  3) ;  a  man  deserving  of  praise 
or  blame  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  free  agent, 
Cony.  iii.  4^-^  (Eth,  iii.  i) ;  there  is  a  sort  of 
heroic  and  divine  virtue,  which  is  above  human 
nature,  Conv.  iii.  y^-*^^  (Eth,  vii.  1) ;  virtue  be- 
comes spontaneous  through  force  of  habit,  Conv. 
iii.  8i«-»  (Eth,  ii.  i,  3) ;  three  kinds  of  friend- 
ship, arising  from  advantage,  pleasure,  or  dis- 
interestedness, Conv.  iii.  ii"4-8J  (Eth.  viii.  3) ; 
friendship  arising  from  advantage  or  pleasure 
not  true  friendship,  Conv.  iii.  uS^w  (£/h* 
viii.  3) ;  the  end  of  true  friendship  the  virtuoos 
delight  derived  from  natural  human  intercourse, 
Conv.  iii.  11 139-44  (^/^.  jx.  9) ;  by  assodation 
with  wisdom  man  gains  happiness  and  content, 
Conv.  iii.  i5^"-5o  (Eth.  x.  7);  happiness  a  certain 
energy  of  the  soul  according  to  perfect  virtue, 
Conv.  iii.  15 129-31 ;  iy.  1775-7  (£'/^.  i.  9) .  happi- 
ness the  end  of  all  human  actions,  Conv.  iv.  4" 
(Eth.  i,  7) ;  the  opinion  of  the  majority  not 
likely  to  be  altogether  wrong,  Conv.  iv.  9^^^^ 
(Eth,  i.  8) ;  truth  to  be  preferred  to  friendship. 
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Conv,  iv.  8i*«-^  (E/A.  L  6);  Mom  ill  i*'""; 
Epist  viii.  5 ;  perfect  knowledge  free  from 
double  Conv.  iv.  12^^*-^  <£M,  vi,  3);  roan 
should  bring  himself  as  near  as  possible  to 
divine  things.  Conv.  iv,  Ij'''*-*  (£M,  x*  7);  the 
educated  man  demands  certainty  of  know- 
ledge, where  certainty  is  attainable,  Conv. 
iv.  137*^7  (£M.  i,  3);  Mon.  ii*  2**-«;  A.  T. 
f  10'^"^*;  such  as  do  not  reason,  nor  listen  to 
reason,  incapable  of  benefiting  b^  moral  philo- 
sophy^  Conv.  iv.  i5i*«-8  {ErA,  1.  4) ;  a  roan 
may  be  a  child  by  reason  not  only  of  years, 
but  also  of  ill  habits  and  faulty  life,  Conv. 
iv.  1 6**^  C^'-**  ^'  3)i  moral  virtue  is  an  'elec- 
tive habit  (ah'f&  iligtnie^  1.  e.  '  habitus  elec- 
tivus*)t  Conv.  iv.  17^-^^  {Eih,  ii.  6);  Canz. 
riii.  85  ;  Aristotle's  definitions  of  the  eleven 
virtues,  Conv.  iv,  17-*****  (vii.  fortitude,  Etk^ 
tiL  6;  temperance,  Eth,  iii.  10;  liberality, 
Eik.  iv.  I ;  magnificence,  Etk,  iv*  3  ;  mag- 
■antmity,  Eth.  iv.  3 ;  desire  of  honour,  Eth^ 
hr.  4 ;  meekness,  Eth,  iv.  5 ;  affability,  Eih. 
tv,  6 ;  truthfulness,  Eth.  iv.  7 ;  graceful  wit, 
Eik.  iv.  S  ;  justice,  Etk,  v.  1 ) ;  happiness  a 
certain  energy  of  the  soul  according  to  perfect 
ififtoe»  Conv,  iv.  i??'^^ ;  X\u  i^^^-'^^  (Etk  i.  9) ; 
pfudence  one  of  the  intellectual  virtues,  Conv. 
IV.  i77*-«>  {^Eth.  i.  13,  X.  S);  the  contemplative 
life  conducive  to  the  highest  happiness,  Conv, 
Iv.  17***"^  {Eth,  X.  7) ;  sname  commendable  in 
the  yountf  but  blameworthy  in  the  old,  Conv. 
iv.  ig***^  (Eih.  \\\  9);  some  men  almost 
divine,  as  proved  by  Homer,  Conv.  iv.  20^^'^ 
{Iliad  xxiv.  258  ;  Etk.  vii.  1) ;  man  should  ac- 
custom himself  to  do  good  and  to  curb  his 
passions  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  happy, 
Conv.  iv.  2|i^*"~  {Eth.  ii.  1);  definite  aim 
desirable  in  pursuit  of  right,  Conv.  iv.  aii^n 
iEik,  i,  a) ;  perfect  life  impossible  without 
trieods,  Conv.  iv.  25'"*  (EtL  viii,  1);  man 
luUurally  a  social  being,  Conv.  iv.  27'«'^  (£M* 
i*  7)  ;  wisdom  impossible  without  virtue,  Conv, 
iv.  27*''*  {Eth,  vi.  13^;  liberality  must  be 
tempered  by  prudence  and  justice,  Conv.  iv. 
^•^**  {Eih.  IV.  1):  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
what  is  the  end  of  all  human  actions, 
of  half  the  whole  question  of  Ethics, 
.  3*"*  (Eik.  i.  7) ;  justice  more  admirable 
than  the  e^-ening  or  morning  star,  Mon.  L  1 1^^^~^ 
iEih*  V,  0 ;  appetite  the  strongest  opponent  of 
kilki^  Mon.  L  11^-'^  {Eth,  v.  2);  arguments 
Mi  €soiivtficing  than  facts  in  matters  of  feeling 
en*  Mon.  i.  13**  *;    ii.  i2^*^»  {EtK 

i.  Hit  infallible  as  dealing  with  human 

hence  the  need  of  fintottM,  i.e. 
i.  M^**-*  {Eth,  v.  10) ;  the  wills  of 
I  nctu  uirection  on  account  of  their  passions, 
M«n.i*  15*^^  ■'  (£M.  X.  9) ;  certainty  only  to  be 
ioiigfat  where  attainable,  Mon.  ii,  2'^'*-«  (Eik. 
L3h  Conv.  iv.  13^*  •;  A.  T.  §  2o'^-i«  ;  Hector 
prmieed  by  Homer  {IHad  xxiv.  258)  above  all 
"'-^  ,  Mem.  ii  3**'"^  {fJh,  vii*  i) ;  in  discussing 
\la  K  admits  tlie  possibility  of  arriving  at 


a  right  result  by  false  syllogism.  Moo.  ii.  6*-^^ 
{^EtkM*  9) ;  to  discover  the  good  of  an  individual 
IS  satisfactory,  but  to  discover  that  of  a  state  or 
nation  is  more  noble  and  divine,  Mon.  ii.  gi'-i* 
{Eth,  i*  2) ;  kcts  more  convincing  than  argu- 
ments, Mon.  ii.  i2^-<<>;  i.  13**-^  {Eih.  x.  1); 
truth  to  be  preferred  to  friendship,  .Mon* 
iii.  I'T-H  (^M.  i.  5) .  Conv.  iv.  8"-"*  ;  Epist. 
viii.  5 ;  the  Egyptians  do  not  concern  them* 
selves  with  the  political  system  of  the  Scythians, 
Mon.  iii.  3^^!*  (altered  6x>m  Eth,  iii.  3) ; 
Agathon*s  saying  that  even  God  cannot  m^e 
what  has  been,  not  to  have  been,  Motu 
iii.  6***^  {Eth,  vi.  2) ;  earth  cannot  be  made  by 
nature  to  go  upwards,  nor  fire  to  go  down- 
wards, Mon.  iii,  730*^  {Eth.  ii.  i);  the  giver 
and  receiver  of  a  gift  in  the  relation  of  agent 
and  patient,  each  of  whom  must  be  properly 
qualified  before  a  gift  can  be  properly  be- 
stowed, Mon.  iii.  io'^*^'*>*  {Eth,  iv.  1);  the 
best  man  the  measure  and  ideal  of  all  mankind, 
Mon.  iii.  i2«'-7  {Eth,  x.  5);  truth  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  friendship,  Epist.  viii.  5  (Eth,  l.  6) ; 
Conv.  iv.  8*^^'*;  Mon.  iii.  iH-l* ;  friendships 
for  the  sake  of  utility  found  as  a  rule  between 
persons  of  unequal  station,  Epist  x.  2  f£7A. 
viii.  8) ;  some  mutual  relation  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  friendship  between  persons  of 
unequal  station,  Epist.  x.  3  {Eth.  ix.  i);  Conv, 
iii.  v^^i ;  moral  philosophy  deals  with  oradice, 
not  speculation,  Epist.  x.  16  {Eth*  I  3);  some 
principles  perceived  by  induction,  others  by 
sensation,  A.  T.  {  ii»t-**  {Eth,  I  7);  man 
naturally  or  one  to  indulge  his  passions^  yet 
restrains  them  in  obedience  to  reason,  A.  T. 
{  l8*«-*  (Eth,  I  13);  certainty  only  to  be 
sought  where  attainable,  A.  T.  \  20*^*'  {Eth, 
i.  3);  Conv.  iv.  13^*'^;  Moa.  ii,  3**^. 

eUcM^]^  moTsd  philosophy  or  Ethics;  Ethim^ 
Epist.  X.  16;  sdenxa  moralt^  Conv.  ii.  14^;  lit. 
I  l"7<i ;  m&rate  fttmefia^  Conv.  ii.  If*-**  >*» ;  the 
ninth  or  Crystalline  Heaven  likened  to,  Conv.  ii, 
,^fi3-4^  15'^'*  [Clelo  CrisUUinoJ ;  the  study 
of,  according  to  St.  Tliomas  Aquinas*  a  pre* 
paration  for  all  the  other  sciences,  Conv,  IL 
15I24-T.  together  with  Physics  and  Metaphysi<a 
makes  up  the  whole  body  of  philosophy,  Conv, 
iii.  I  in^v-n.  <ic.^5  wjti,  pmcticc,  not  spcculatioOt 
Epist.  X.  \b\mhkm\ 

EticM  i,  the  Nicmnacktam  f/>lf'^i  of  Aristotle. 

[Btbicm,] 

£U6pe,  Ethiopiin  ;  in  acute  of  '  heathen,' 
Far.  xix.  109 ;  infiabits  a  thirstv  land,  Eti^^ 
Furg.  xxvi.  21  ;  Ethiopians  alluded  to  with 
leierence  to  their  swarthy  cocnplcxion,  InC 
xxativ.  44-5, 

Etiopia,  Ethiopia,  district  of  Africa  S.  of 
£gypt>  comprising  modem  Nubia,  Kordod^ 
Sttuiaaxi  and  Abyssinia ;  its  venoinonis  ser- 
pents, Int  xxiv.  S9 ;  its  hot  winds,  which  radb 
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Europe  laden  with  vapour^  Cani.  xv.  14;  /i3 
onde  (var.  m^e)  il  Nih  s^mnfoila^  Inf.  xxxiv, 
45.     Brunetto  Latino  says  i— 

*Egipte  est  une  terre  qui  siet  contre  midi,  ct 
s'cstent  vers  soletl  levant,  ct  par  derricrc  li  est 
Ethiope,  et  par  desus  court  le  Oun  de  Nile/ 
{Trtsor,  i,  123.) 

EtidpOf  Ethiopian,  Purg.  xxvi.  21  {:dopo: 
uopo).    [Etiop«.] 

Etna],  Mt.  Aetna,  volcano  in  E.  extremity 
of  Sicily,  due  N*  of  Catania ;  its  position  near 
the  Gulf  of  Catania,  which  it  at  times  over- 
shadows with  a  thick  pall  of  smoke,  Par.  viii, 
67-70  [CataJiia] ;  the  smoke  from  its  crater 
caused*  not  by  the  buried  monster  Typtioeus, 
but  by  sulphur,  Par.  viii.  70  [Tifeo] ;  Afongi- 
beih^  Inf,  xiv*  56  (where  D.  alludes  to  the 
ancient  belief  that  in  the  interior  of  Mt.  Aetna 
Vulcan  and  the  Cyclopes  had  their  forge, 
where  they  made  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove) 
[Mongibello].  In  the  Eclogues  Aetna  stands 
^guratively  for  Bologna,  EcL  ii.  27  ;  Aetnaeum 
litus^  V.  69 ;  Trinacricu  mons^  \k  71 ;  Aetnica 
saxa^  V,  74, 

A  violent  eniption  of  Ml.  Aetna,  which 
appears  to  have  been  active  from  a  remote 
period,  took  place  during  D.*s  lifetime  (in 
1285)- 

Eton*  Aethon,  one  of  the  four  horses  that 
drew  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  Conv,  iv.  23^^*^. 
[£00.] 

Ettore,  Hector,  eldest  son  of  Priam,  King 
of  Troy,  and  Hecuba,  husband  of  Andromache. 
During  the  siege  of  Troy  H.,  who  was  the 
chief  hero  of  the  Trojans,  was  slain  by  Achilles, 
who  dragged  his  dead  body  behind  his  chariot 
into  the  Greek  camp  ;  subsequently  it  was  re- 
stored to  Priam  and  buried  in  Troy, 

D*  places  H.  in  Limbo  among  the  heroes  of 
antiquity,  together  with  Aeneas  and  Julius 
Caesar,  Inf.  iv.  122  [Iiimbo] ;  his  tomb  at 
Troy,  Par,  vi.  68  {Aen,  v,  371)  [Antandro  : 
Aqtiila*];  called  by  Virgil  'the  light  and  hope 
of  the  Trojans'  {Am.  ii,  281),  Conv,  iii.  ii^^^-*^^ 
{s€e  heiow)  \  his  trumpeter  Misenus,  Conv.  iv. 
26113-1*  [Mi«©no];  praised  above  all  men  by 
Homer  {/Itadxxiv.  258),  as  quoted  by  Aristotle 
\EiMcs  vii.  i);  Aeneas  compared  to  him  by 
Virgil  {Aen.  vi.  170),  Mon.  ii.  3*^"^^. 

D,  applies  the  epithet  Hectoreus^  in  the 
sense  of  Trojan  (and  hence  Roman),  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  VII,  Hectoreus  pastor^  Epist. 
V.  5. 

In  the  passage,  Conv.  iij,  ii*^^"®^,  the  texts 
read  not  Ettore ^  but  Enca.  Hector,  however, 
being  the  person  addressed  in  the  quotation 
from  the  Aeneid  (il.  281 ),  some  modem  editors 
substitute  Ettore  for  Enea.    [Enea.] 

EucUde,  Euclid,  celebrated  Greek  mathe- 
matician, who  lived  at  Alexandria  circ.  B.c  300. 
Several  of  the  numerous  works  attributed  to 


him  are  stiU  extant,  the  most  famous  being  the 
Elements  of  Geometry. 

D.  places  E.,  together  with  Ptolemy  the 
astronomer,  among  the  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity in  Limbo,  Inf  iv,  142  [Iiimbo];  his 
opinion  that  the  point  is  the  starting-point 
of  Geometry,  and  the  circle  the  roost  perfect 
figure,  Conv.  ii.  \^i^-\^'^  a  waste  of  labour  to 
demonstrate  any  theorem  afresh  after  him, 
Mon.  i,  1 19-21, 

Euclides,  Euclid,  Mon,  i,  i20,     [Buclida] 

Eufrates,  Euphrates,  river  of  Asia,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  flows 
into  the  Persian  Gulf,  after  being  joined  by 
the  Tigris.  D.  mentions  the  two  rivers  to- 
gether ^  in  connexion  with  the  rivers  Lethe 
and  Eunoe  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  which, 
he  says,  like  them  issue  from  one  source,  Purg. 
xxxiii.  112-13,     [Bunod:  TigrL] 

The  statement  thai  Tigris  and  Euphrates  springy 
from  the  same  source  is  found  in  several  mediaeval 
authors  \  e.  g.  Brunetto  Latino  says : — 

'  SaltLstes  dit  que  Tigrw  et  Eofrates  ifsent  en  Hemieiife 

This,  however,  is  merely  a  translation  of  what 
Isidore  of  Seville  says:'— 

'  Saiostias  aBteni  ant  or  certiraioitu  aaaent  Tygnm  et  BCb- 
phratem  ano  fontc  inaii&re  in  AnuetiiiL*    {Orijg,  xijL  aj,l 

The  assertion  here  attributed  to  Sallust  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  his  extant  works. 

D.  probably  had  in  oiind  a  passage  horn 
Bo^thius  :--* 

'Tigrii  el  Eaphratea  luo  »e  fonte  resolvnnt, 
iBt  roox  abjtinctis  dissoci&ittar  Aqms." 

(Omx.  f%iL  V,  met  t.) 

Etmeojp  Euneos,  son  of  Jason  and  Hypsi- 
pyle,  brother  of  Thoas;  he  and  his  brother 
are  referred  to  as  due  figlU  in  connexion  with 
the  episode  of  their  recognition  and  rescue 
of  their  mother  from  the  wrath  of  Lycurgus, 
King  of  Nemea,  whose  son,  Archemorus,  had 
met  his  death  while  under  her  charge,  Purg. 
xxvi.  94-5*     [Archemoro:  Isiflle.] 

Etmo^  (from  Gk*  ciV&of,  *  well-minded '), 
name  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise,  the  other  being  Lethe,  Purg,  xxviii. 
131;  xxxiii.  127;  acquay  ?',  I16;  santissima 
onda^  V.  142.  Both  streams  issue  from  one 
source,  which  is  of  divine  not  natural  origin, 
the  waters  reluming  whence  they  caine  (Purg. 
xxviii.  121-6);  the  waters  of  one  branch,  named 
Lethe,  have  the  power  of  taking  away  from 
man  the  memory  of  sin  (in*.  127-8) ;  those  of 
the  other  branch,  Eunoe,  that  of  restoring  to  him 
the  recollection  of  his  good  aaions  (v.  129); 
to  produce  these  effects  the  waters,  whose 
savour  is  sovereign,  must  in  each  case  be 
tasted  {w,  13 1-3),  After  being  drawn  by 
Matilda  through  the  waters  of  Lethe  to  the 
opposite  hank,  and  having  swallowed  some 
in  the  process  (Purg.  xxxi.  91-105),  D.  is  taken 
by  her  at   Beatrice's  bidding  (with  Statins) 
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to  drink  of  the  waters  of  Eunoii,  the  'sweet 
dtaui^ht '  of  which  makes  him  dt  to  ascend  to 
Heaven  (Purg,  xxxiii.  127^145).    [Iiet^.] 

EtirialO,  Euryalus,  Trojan  youth,  who  with 
his  friend  Nisus  accompanied  Aeneas  to  Italy, 
where  they  perished  together  in  a  night  attack 
on  the  Rutuiian  camp  {Aen.  ix.  176-449). 

U»  mentions  E*  and  N.,  together  with  Camilla 
and  Tumus,  as  having  died  for  Italy,  Inf. 
i.  108;  E*  is  mentioned  also  in  allusion  to 
Am,  V.  334*^1  where  Virgil  makes  Aeneas 
mward  him  the  priie  in  a  footrace,  though  it 
was  unfoirly  gained,  as  his  rival  was  tripped 
tip  by  Nisus,  D»  being  of  the  opinion  of 
Chr>'sipDus,  as  quoted  by  Cicero  ( Off",  iii.  10), 
that  arhlctes  ought  not  to  hinder  one  another 
in  their  contests,   Mon*   ii.  8««-ioi   [Chryi- 

£liripide»  Euripides,  Greek  tragic  poet, 
bom  at  Salamis,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  B,C  480;  died  in  Macedonia,  406* 
He  gained  the  prize  for  tragedy  for  the  ^rst 
time  in  441,  ana  exhibited  plays  up  to  within 
two  years  of  his  death.  Eighteen  of  his 
tngedies  are  extant. 

VtrgO  (addressing  Statius  in  Purgatory) 
raentions  E.  as  being  with  himself  and  the 
other  great  poets  of  antiquity  in  Limbo,  Purg. 
ndi  106.    [Limbo.] 

Euripilo^  Eurypylus,  augur  sent  by  the 
Greeks  to  consult  the  oracle  of  ApoUo  as  to 
iMr  departure  from  Troy ;  he  brought  back 
the  reply  that,  as  their  departure  from  Greece 
had  cost  them  a  bloody  sacrifice  in  the  death 
of  Iphigenia,  so  by  blood  must  they  purchase 
their  return  {Aem,  ii.  114-19),  D.,  who  de- 
ibcs  E.  as  having  a  long  beard,  places  him 
ODg  the  Soothsayers  in  Bolgia  4  of  Cirde 
KI  of  Hell  (MalebolgeK  Inf  xx.  112  [In- 
1|;  he  makes  Virgil  say  (v7>,  110-13) 
E.  was  associated  with  Calchas  in  fore- 
ihe  time  of  the  sailing  of  the  Greek 
D  AuliSf  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
in  the  Amtid,  D.  has  perhaps 
the  incident  of  the  departure  of  the 
eks  from  AuUs^  when,  by  the  advice  of 
Cakhas,  Agamemnon  sacrificed  Iphigenia 
to.  Par.  y.  ;o),  with  the  inadent 
by  Virgil  of  their  sending  E.  to 
the  onide  of  Apollo  as  to  their  de- 
from  Troy,  an  mcident  in  which  E* 
sated  with  Calchas  in  Virgil's  account, 

Skiro«  EuniSy  name  given  by  the  ancients 
te  the  E.  or  S.E.  wind ;  mentioned  by  Charles 
M«ft«l  (m  the  Heaven  of  Venus)  in  connexion 
vjtil  tbe  Gulf  of  Catania  in  Sicily,  wht^rc  the 
Mwltpg  wind  is  the  stormy  S.E.  or  Scirocco, 
Pmr.  iriii.  69,  Bntoetto  Latino  says :— 
*Toiis  veai  ^ai  vlenl  d'orient  deven  midl, 
oeddant.  done  tenpeites  et  pluiea  et 
■*  "     '    (rfiBwr,!.  107.) 


Europa^^  daughter  of  Agenor,  King  of 
Phoenicia,  sister  of  Cadmus.  Jupiter,  being 
enamoured  of  her,  assumed  the  form  of  a  btill^ 
and  mingled  with  a  herd  close  to  where  £, 
and  her  maidens  were  sporting  on  the  sea- 
shore. Encouraged  by  its  tameness  E.  mounted 
on  the  back  of  the  bull,  which  at  once  rushed 
into  the  sea  and  swam  ^-iih  her  to  Crete. 
There  she  became  the  mother  of  Minos, 
Rhadamanthus,  and  Sarpedon.  She  is  said 
to  have  given  her  name  to  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Her  story  is  told  by  Ovid  {Meiam.  \x. 
^33'7S)*  ^'  speaks  of  Phoenicia  as  il  liia  Nil 
quai  sifict  Europa  dokt  carco^  Par.  xxvii.83-4. 

Europa^,  the  continent  of  Europe,  one  of 
three  divisions  of  the  world  accordmg  to  the 
geof^phy  of  D/s  time  : — *TotJte  la  terre  est 
devis^  en  .Lii.  parties ;  ce  sont  Aisie,  Aufrique  et 
Europe'  (B,  L.  7Wsar,  u  122) ;  in  the  sense  of  the 
civilized  world,  Purg.  vriL  123  ;  lo  strrmo  d^E.^ 
i.  e.  Constantinople,  Par.  vL  5  ;  the  W,  shores 
of  £.,  i.  e.  Spain,  Par.  scii.  48 ;  the  region  wbidi 
never  loses  the  Great  Bear,  Cam.  x\\  28 
[Orsa] ;  questo  tmispera^  v.  19 ;  populated  by 
immigrants  from  the  East,  perhaps  originally 
of  European  stock,  who  brought  a  threefold 
language  with  them,  and  settled,  some  in  N., 
some  in  S.,  and  some  (the  Greeks)  partly  in 
Europe,  partly  in  Asia,  V.  E.  L  8  '**;  dis- 
tribution of  languages  in,  V.  E.  i.  S**^*** ;  con- 
nexion of  Aeneas  with,  by  descent  and  mar- 
r^a^  Mon.  ii.  3«7'ii7  llhciea]  j  Italy  its  noblest 
reg;ion,  Mon.  ii.  3^^*^"^^;  separated  from  Asia 
by  the  Hellespont,  Mon.  ii.  9**"* ;  the  majority 
of  its  inhabitants  repudiate  the  claim  of  the 
Church  to  the  dispoaal  of  the  Imperial  au- 
thority, Mon.  iii.  14*";  the  Imperial  power  not 
limited  by  its  shores,  Epist.  vii.  3.  In  this 
last  passage  D.  speaks  of  Europe  as  tricomh^ 
'three-cornered/  this  being  the  shape  assigned 
to  it  by  the  old  geographers,  who  represented 
it  as  a  rough  triangle  of  which  the  apex  was 
formed  by  the  bend  of  the  Tanais  (Don)t 
and  the  other  two  angles  by  the  Coltimns  of 
Hercales  and  the  British  Isles. 

Etiryaltts,  Trojan  youth,  friend  of  Nifus, 
Mon.  il,  8'^.     (EurUlo.) 

Eva,  I've,  the  first  woman,  Pure.  viii.  99 ; 
xii.  71;  xxjv.  116;  xxix.  24;  V,  E,  I  4'*; 
raniica  madrt^  Purg.  xxx.  52;  qtuUa  cA*  ai 
strptnii  ctiti^  Purg.  xxxii.  32 ;  i^  MU/^amcia^ 
II  cui  ^4ki0  a  tuito  ii  mtmda  cos/a^  Par. 
xiii*  37  (cf.  Par.  xxxii.  122) ;  /<?///  <Jk^  ^^'^  ^^ 
pi^a  ckg  Mmria  rukiust^  Par,  xxxii,  4-6; 
pnmm  mtdiir^  V.  E.  t.  2^^ ;  Adam  and  Eve, 
la  prima  tmU^  Pur^.  t,  24 ;  tmnrnna  rmditt^ 
Purg.  XXV iii.  142;  h  primi  partnfi^  Par*  vli. 
14^;  primi  paremUt,  Mon.  1.  |6~  [AdAmo]; 
CfealkKi  of  Ev«  from  Adam*s  rib,  Pv.  xtii. 
3t«9;  her  tempCstion  by  the  Serpent,  Purg. 
viil99;  xxxii.  32;  V.  E.  1.  i*^-^u*^"'^;  her 
tasting  of  the  forbidden  fruity  Purg.  viii.  99 ; 
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xxiv.  Ii6;  xxix.  24;  Par.  xiil  37;  V.E.  i. 
^12-18;  according  to  the  Scriptural  account 
{Gen.  iii.  2),  the  first  of  the  human  race  who 
spoke,  V.  E.  L  4»o-ii ;  her  place  in  the 
Celestial  Rose  pointed  out  to  D.  by  St. 
Bernard,  Par.  xxxii.  3-5  (Eve  is  seated  at  the 
feet  of  the  Viran  Mary,  and  below  her  is 
seated  Rachel)  [BoBa].  D.  speaks  of  Eve  as 
praesumptuosissitna  (V.E.  i.  4^^;  cf.  Purg. 
xxix.  24),  probably  with  reference  to  Gen,  iii. 
5-6 ;  hence  also  he  calls  the  Proud  in  Circle  I 
of  VMT^BXoiy  Jigliuoli  d*Eva^  Purg.  xiL  71  (cf. 
Purg.  xxix.  86). 

Evander,  Trojan  settler  in  Italy  before  the 
Trojan  war,  founder  and  King  of  Pallanteum, 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  Aeneas  ad- 
dresses him  on  their  common  ancestry  (A en, 
viiL  134-7),  Mon.  ii.  3''^~*;  his  son  Pallas  is 
mentioned,  Par.  vi.  36 ;  Mon.  ii.  ii^*^.  [Pal- 
lante.] 

BvMtgeUo,  the  Gospel,  Purg.  xxii.  154; 
Par.  ix.  133  ;  xxiv.  137  ;  xxix.  114;  Conv.  iv. 
22IM;  Vangelo^  Conv.  il  i*«;  iii.  14^;  iv. 
15109^  1795 .  Evangelium^  Mon.  ii.  io*7 ;  evan- 

felico  suonoy  Purg.  xix.  1 36 ;  e^'ongelicadoctrina^ 
*ar.  xxiv.  144;  tuba  evangelica^  Mon.  ii.  10^; 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  Conv.  iv.  i6^<» 
[Matteoj;  of  St.  Mark,  Conv.  iv.  22i*« 
[MarooO;  of  St  Luke,  Conv.  iv.  17®^  [Luoai] ; 
of  St.  John,  Conv.  iii.  I4<»  [Qiovaimi2].  D. 
(quotes  from  the  Gospels  upwards  of  eighty 
times  [Bibbla\,  The  four  Gospels  are  sup* 
posed  to  be  typified  by  the  quattro  animali^ 
Purg.  xxix.  92  [Evangelistd :  ProceBsione]. 

Evangelist!],  the  Evangelists ;  scribae 
Christi,  Mon.  iii.  9^** ;  Giovanni  Evangelista, 
Conv.  ii.  6^^ ;  Luca  Evangelista^  Conv.  iv.  5^ 
\ByaMigiello\  Some  think  the  four  Evange- 
lists are  typified  by  the  quattro  animali,  Purg. 
xxix.  92,  in  accordance  with  Rev,  iv.  7,  where 
the  beast  with  the  face  as  a  man  is  taken  to 
represent  St.  Matthew,  that  like  a  lion  St. 
Mark,  that  like  a  calif  St.  Luke,  that  like 
a  flying  eagle  St.  John ;  it  is  better,  however, 
to  interpret  D.'s  four  beasts  as  typifying  the 
Gospels  themselves,  not  the  authors  of  them 
[Proce88ione]. 

Bvaageiiam,  the  Gospel,  Mon.  ii.  io^7. 
[BvangeUo.] 


BvaageUum  aecuadttat  Jomimem*    [Olo- 

vanni^.] 

BvMogeUom  secundum  lMCtun»  [Lnoa^.] 

BvsutgeUum  secundum  Mmrcum,  [Mar- 
co 1.] 

Bvmngellum  secundum  Mattbaeum,  pHat- 
tec.] 

Exodua]^  the  Book  of  Exodus;  quoted. 
Par.  xxvL  42  {Exod,  xxxiii.  19);  Mon.  ii. 
4I1-14  (Exod,  viii.  18-19);  Mon.  il  iz^»^ 
{Exod,  ii.  14);  referred  to.  Par.  xxxii.  13 1-2 
/ref.  to  Exod,  xvi.  14-21);  Mon.  i.  14W-W 
(ref.  to  Exod,  xviil  17-26);  Mon.  ii.  8^^"^ 
(ref.  to  Exod,  iv.  21 ;  vii.  9).— The  Book  of 
Exodus  is  supposed  to  be  symbolized  by  one 
of  the  four-and-twenty  elders  (representing  the 
twenty-four  books  of  the  O.  T.,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  St.  Jerome)  in  the  mystical 
Procession  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  Poxg. 
xxix.  83-4.    [BIbbIa:  Prooeasione.] 

Ezechia],  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah; 
placed  among  the  spirits  of  those  who  loved 
justice  {Spiriti  Giudicanti)  in  the  Heaven  of 
Jupiter,  where  he  is  one  of  the  ^y^  that  form 
the  eyebrow  of  the  Eagle,  being  referred  to 
as  quel  che  ,  , ,  Morte  imiugib  per  vera  peni" 
tensa  (in  allusion  to  2  Kings  xx.  1-6),  Par.  xx. 
49-51.    [Aquila^ :  Qiove,  Cielo  dlj 


Ezechiel,  the  prophet  Eiekiel,  Puig. 
100;  Epist.  X.  27,  28;  the  four  Cherubim  in 
his  vision  (Esek,  i.  4-14)  compared  to  the 
four  animals  seen  by  D.  in  the  mystical  Pro- 
cession in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  which, 
however,  instead  of  four  wings  {Esek.  L  6), 
had  six,  like  those  described  by  St.  John 
{Rev,  iv.  8),  Purg.  xxix.  100-5  ;  his  prof&eqr 
quoted,  Epist.  x.  27  (Esek,  xxviii.  ia-13): 
Epist.  X.  28  (Esek,  i.  28 :  Vulg,  iL  i) ;  refened 
to,  Epist.  viii.  4  {Ezek,  viii.  iQ.— The  Book  of 
Ezekiel  is  supposed  to  be  symbolized  by  one 
of  the  four-and-twenty  elders  (representing  the 
twenty-four  books  of  the  O.  T.  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  St.  Jerome)  in  the  mystical 
Procession  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  Puig. 
xxix.  83-4.    [Bibbia:  Frooeeaione.] 

Ezzolino.    [AsEolino.] 


Fabbrizi,  the  Fabricii,  famous  Roman 
family,  of  which  the  best  known  member  was 
Caius  Fabricius  [Fabbrizio].  D.  speaks  of 
the  exiled  Florentines  as  1  teat  Fabbrisi,  Canz. 
xviii.  24. 


Fabbrizio^  Caius  Fabricius,  faimous  Roman 
hero.  Consul  B.a  282,  278,  Censor  275.  During 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
Epirus,  he  was  sent  to  the  latter  to  negotiate 
an  exchange  of  prisoners.    Pyrrhus  lisM  every 
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Fabbro 


Fabriciufi 


» 


effort  to  gain  him  over,  but  F.  refused  all  bis 
offers.  On  a  later  occasion  he  sen(  back  to 
Pyrrhus  the  traitor  who  had  offered  to  poison 
hira,  alter  which  he  succeeded  in  arranging 
terms  for  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by  the  former. 
During  his  censorship  he  severely  repressed 
the  growing  luxury  of  the  Romans.  Roman 
writers  take  a  pride  in  recording  how  he  and 
bis  contemporary  Curius  Den  tat  us  lived  on 
their  farms,  and  how  they  refused  the  rich 

F':ifts  offered  them  by  the  Samnite  ambassadors 
Curio »], 

F.'s  preference  of  virtuous  poverty  to  ill- 
gotten  riches  is  proclaimed  by  Hugh  Capet 
AS  an  example  to  the  Avaricious  in  Circle  V 
of  Purgatory,  Purg.  xx.  25-7  [Avail];  his 
refusal  to  betray  his  country  for  gold,  Conv. 
iv,  5I07-10*  Vir^fiFs  allusion  to  this  when  he 
tpeaks  of  'parvoquc  poientem  Fabricium' 
(Am.  vi.  844),  Mon,  ii-  5^*°"^ ;  his  discomfiture 
of  Pyrrhus,  Mon.  ii,  1 1^*"^  [Pirro^]. 

Fabbro^  Fabbro  de*  Larabcrtaxii,  Ghibel- 
lioe  of  Bologna ;  mentioned  among  the  former 
irorthies  of  Romagna  by  Guido  del  Duca  (in 
Circle  II  of  Purgatory),  who  after  lamenting 
the  degeneration  of  the  Romagnole  families 
aslcs  when  a  second  Fabbro  will  arise  in 
Bologna,  Purg.  xiv.  99-100. 

B^venuto,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
Bolofna^  and  who  takes  this  opportunity  of 
•ift^f  its  praises  as  *  nidus  philosophorum 
Cl  mater  legum,  omniumque  bonorum  fertilise 
htimanitatis  piissima  nutrix/  says  of  Fabbro : — 

*  tstc  foit  tiobilis  miles  de  Lambcrtacciis  de 
Sononiay  vir  sapiens  ct  magni  consiUL^ 

Tilt  Lambertaizi  were  a  noble  family  of 
Bolofna,  dating  from  Cent,  xii,  who  boasted 
descent  from  the  Dukes  of  Ravenna.  The  bead 
ai  the  family  at  the  beginning  of  Cent,  xiii 
was  Bonifaiio  di  Cuido  di  Gutxiardo,  who  with 
Bam^dino  dei  Ceremei  led  the  Bolognese 
CRMttders  in  121 7  at  Damietta,  and  who,  on  his 
RSinn  home  a  few  years  later,  was  recognized 
MB  the  head  of  the  Ghibelline  party  in  Bologna, 
a  circumstance  which  led  to  the  adoption  by 
the  Bolognese  Ghibellincs  of  the  name  of  his 


^■■fumii 


ihf  as  their  party  designation,  while  the 


at  whose  head  was  the  other  crusading 
iD,    Baruffaldino,   assumed   that    of    the 
i.      Bonifazio    was   succeeded   in  the 
bip  of  the  party  by  his  son  Fabbro* 
tte  IftdiiruiiaaJ  referred  to  by  D.  in  the  text. 
Tbii  Unt  mention  of  Fabbro  in  contemporary 
t«  occurs   in    1228,  when  he  was  in 
of  the  'carroccio*  in  the  war  between 
and  Modena.   Two  years  later  (1130) 
Podesti^    in    Faenza;    this  office   he 
for  a  tecond  tcnn  in  1335,  in  the  course 
he  twice  successfully  defended   the 
against  the  allied  forces  of  Modena^ 
Piacenia^   Cremona,  and  Pavia,  and 
two  expeditions  against  Ravenna*  He 

I' 


was  Podeat^  of  Faenza  a  third  time- in  1339, 
in  which  year  be  was  present  in  Bologna  on 
Dec.  20  on  the  occasion  of  the  adherence  of 
Azzo  of  Este  to  the  Lombard  League.  Fabbro' s 
great  renown  and  authority  are  attested  by 
the  fact  that  he  w^as  invited  to  fill  the  office 
of  Fodcsili  at  Brescia  in  1240,  at  Viterbo  in 
1244-5,  ^^  Histoja  in  1251,  at  Brescia  again 
in  1 252,  at  Pisa  for  eighteen  months  in  1252-3, 
at  Modena,  together  with  Alberto  Caccia- 
nemtci,  from  Aug.  1254  to  Dee.  1255,  at  Pisa 
again  in  1256,  and  Anally  at  Fori!  in  125S, 
the  year  before  his  death.  In  April  1254  he 
was  present  at  Raverrna  as  one  of  the 
Bolognese  delegates  at  the  council  held  by 
the  Count  of  Romagna  (Tommaso  da  Fogliano; 
for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  the  cities  of 
Romagna;  and  in  125$  he  is  mentioned^ 
together  with  Loderingo  degli  Andal6  {\nL 
TxiiL  104),  as  being  one  of  the  leading  Ghi- 
bellines  in  Bologna.  Fabbro,  whose  mention. 
by  D.  is  explained  by  the  prominent  part  be 
played  in  the  affairs  of  Romagna,  died  tn  1259, 
leaving  several  sons,  who  shortly  after  hift* 
death  were  involved  in  a  deadly  conflict  with 
the  Geremci,  which  led  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Lambertaizi  and  to  the  downfail  of  the  Ghi* 
belli ne  party  in  Bologna.  (See  Ca&ini,  Dante 
e  la  Romagna,} 

Fabi,  the  Fabii,  ancient  patrician  family  at 
Rome,  which  dawned  descent  from  Hercules 
and  the  Arcadian^Evander.  It  is  celebrated  as 
having  furnished  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
men,  among  whom  the  most  famous  were : — 
t.  Q.  Fabius  V^ibulanus,  three  times  Constd, 
B.C.  484-479.-2.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  RuIH- 
anus»  six  limes  Consul,  B.c  322-296.  the  motf 
eminent  of  the  Roman  generals  in  the  second 
Samnite  war.— 3.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges, 
three  times  Consul,  ac.  292-26$.— 4.  Q^  Fahjvia 
Maximus  Cunctator,  five  times  Consul,  arc 
233'3fco9-  After  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
under  Flaminius  at  the  Lacus  Trasimcnus  in 
the  Second  Punic  war,  Fabius  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  fresh  army.  Avoiding 
all  direct  encounters  with  the  enemy  he  stood 
strictly  on  the  defensive,  merely  harassing 
Haniubal  by  cutting  offstrmggkrs  and  foragers. 
From  this  '  Fabian  policy  be  acquired  his 
f urname  of  Cunctator. 

The  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mercury)  mentions  the  Fabii,  together  witb 
the  Decit,  in  connexion  with  the  exploits  of 
the  Roimm  Eagle,  Par  vi,  47  [AqufUMt 
they  are  ci»uplcd  with  the  Decii  again  ^accord- 
ing to  son^c  edd.,  the  better  rcadmg,  however- 
being  nrK  Fabi,  but  Drtiti}^  Conv.  Iv.  j"*^ 
[Deol:  Drusl]. 

Fabricius>,  Caius  Fabridut,  MofL  IL 
5^-^,  ii«».    (Fabbri«lo.l 

Fabriciiis',  Fabrizio  (more  correctly  Fs* 
bnmo)  de'  Lambertaxri,  BologneM  poti  of 
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FabritiiiB 


Fantolini,  Ugolmo  de* 


the  school  of  Guido  Guinicelli,  said  to  bave 
been  the  nephew  of  the  Fabbro  mentioned  by 
Guido  del  Duca  (Purg.  xiv,  loo).  None  of 
his  poems  are  extant.  D.^  who  speaks  of  him 
simply  as  *  Fabricius  Bononiae/  couples  him 
with  Guido  Guinicelli,  Guido  Ghisilieri,  and 
Onesto  Bolognese,  and  quotes  his  rejection 
of  the  Bolognese  dialect  as  a  proof  of  its 
inferiority*  V.  E.  i.  i  $*^~* ;  his  use  of  the 
seven- syllabled  line  at  the  be^nning  of  poems 
in  the  lofty  style,  V.  E.ii.  la^^-^i ;  three  of  his 
lines  quoted,  V,  E,  ii,  i^**"*^;  and  one  of  the 
same,  V.  E.  i.  15^^-50,    [Quido  GiiinloelU-] 

For  Fabn'dus  or  Fabriiius^  the  reading  of 
the  edd,t  Pio  Rajna  reads  Fatfraiius^  the  form 
m  which  the  name  appears  in  Bolognese  MSS., 
and  which  he  takes  to  be  the  diminutive 
(Fabruzio)  of  Fabbro. 

FabritiUS.    [FabrieiUB.] 

[FabbriMoJ 

[Fabrlolua^J 

del     l^ambertazzi. 


[Fa> 


Fabrizio, 
Fabnitius, 

Fabruzzo 

briolu»-J 

Faentim.    [Faventint] 

Faenza,  town  in  the  Emilia,  on  the  Lamone, 
between  Forll  and  Imola,  on  the  road  to  Bo- 
logna; mentioned  by  Bocca  degli  Abati  (in 
Antenora)  in  connexion  with  the  treacher>'  of 
Tebaldello,  Inf.  xxxii,  123  [TobaldeUo] ;  the 
degeneracy  of  its  inhabitants  since  the  days  of 
Bemardin  di  Fosco,  referred  to  by  Guido  del 
Duca  (in  Circle  II  of  Purgatory),  Purg.  xiv. 
101  |Bermardin] ;  alluded  to  as  la  cittd,  di 
Lamone^m  connexion  with  Maghinardo  Pagani, 
Inf.  xxvii.  49  [MagMnardoj. 

Faen^a,  Tommaso  da],  Tommaso  Buc- 
ciola  or  Buzzuola,  poet  of  Faenza  ;  mentioned 
as  Thomas  Faventinus^  with  Ugolino  Bucciola 
(who  was  perhaps  his  brother),  as  having 
rejected  the  Faentine  dialect,  V- E.  i.  i4i*"20 
(Bucciola,  Ugolino].  Tommaso,  who  was  a 
judge,  flourished  circ,  12S0.  Several  sonnets 
and  cansoni  of  his  have  been  preserved*  (Sec 
Nannucci,  ManuaU,  i.  356-9,  and  Monaci» 
Crest oma^ia^  278-80,] 

Faggiuola]*  castle  in  the  N.  of  the  Marches, 
between  San  Leo  Feltrio  and  Macerata  Feltria, 
birthplace  of  the  Ghibelline  leader  Uguccione 
della  Faggiuola ;  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
place  indicated^  inf.  i.  105,  [Feltro  ^ :  Uguo- 
clone^.] 

Falaridejt  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 
circ.  8.C,  570;  alluded  to  in  connexion  with 
the  brazen  bull  made  for  him  by  Peri  11  us,  Inf. 
xxvii.  7-12.     [PeriUo.] 

Falsatorip  Falsifiers,  Inf,  xxix.  57  ;  placed 
among  the  Fraudulent  in  Bolgia  10  of  Circle 
VI II  of  Hell  (MaleboJge),  Inf,  xxix,  40-xxx. 
148  [Frodolentij*    They  are  divided  into  four 


classes: — i.  Falsifiers  of  metals,  Alchemists; 
punished  with  paralysis  {xxix.  71-2)  and  leprosy 
\w.  72-84),  Examples :  Griffolino  of  Arezio ; 
Capocchio  [Qriffblino:  C&pooohio].— a.  Falsi- 
fiers of  the  person,  Personators  ;  punished  with 
madness  (xxx.  25-33,  46 J.  Examples  \  Gianni 
Schkchi  dc'  Cavalcanti ;  Myrrha.  (There  is  a 
not  very  obvious  antithesis  intended  between 
these  two  examples,  Myrrha  being  said  to  have 
*  falsified  herself  in  another's  likeness/  v^  41, 
while  Gianni  *  falsi  tied  Buoso  Donati  in  his  own 
person/  v,  44)  [Gianiii  Schicchi  :  Mirra], — 
3.  Falsifiers  of  coins,  Coiners;  punished  with 
dropsy  and  burning  thirst  (xxx.  49-69).  Exam^ 
pies :  Maestro  Adamo :  Aghinolfo  da  Romena 
[Adajno^ :  Aghinolfo]. — 4.  Falsifiers  of  their 
wordj  Liars ;  punished  with  reeking  and  sharp 
fever  (xxx»  91-9).  Examples  \  *  La  fdsa  chc 
accus6  Giuseppo  '(i.e.  Potiphar's  wife) ;  Sinon 
[GiiiBeppo^:  Sinone]. 

Falterooa,  one  of  the  central  peaks  (aboat 
6,000  ft.)  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  lying  N.E, 
of  Florence,  which  in  D.'s  time  was  under  the 
lordship  of  the  Conti  Guidi ;  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  Arao,  which  rises  high  up 
on  the  S,  side,  Purg.  xiv.  17  [Amo];  the 
discovery  of  a  hoard  of  coin  by  a  peasant  while 
digging  on  its  slopes,  Conv.  iv.  ii''*-^*^  [Sant- 
el@Da]. 

Famagosta,  Famagusta,  seaport  on  £• 
coast  of  Cyprus,  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  Middle  .Ages,  now  in  decay ;  mentioned  by 
the  Eagle  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter,  together 
with  N  icosia,  to  indicate  the  kingdom  of  C)'prus» 
the  reference  being  to  Henry  II  of  Lusignan, 
Par.  xix.  146.     [Arrigo^:  Cipri,] 

FanOj  to^Ti  in  the  Marches  on  the  Adriatic 
coast  between  Pesaro  and  Ancona,  a  few  miles 
N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Metauro,  which  owes 
its  name  to  a  temple  of  Fortune  (Fanutn 
Fortunae)  erected  by  the  Romans  to  com- 
memorate the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  on  the 
Metaurus  (RC  207) ;  in  D/s  time  it  was  subject 
to  the  Malatesta  of  Rimini. 

Fano  is  mentioned  by  Pier  da  Medicina  (in 
Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VLM  of  Hell),  who  refers  ta 
Guido  del  Cassero  and  Angiolello  da  Carigruino 
as  *i  due  miglior  di  Fano/  Inf  xxviii.  76 
[AngioleDo] ;  and  by  jacopo  del  Cassero  (in 
Antepurgatory)  as  his  native  place,  Purg.  v, 
71  [Qasseroj. 

Fantoli.    [FantoHni.] 

Fantolini,  Ugolino  de',  gendeman  of 
Faenza^  mentioned  among  the  former  worthies 
of  Romagna  by  Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  II 
of  Purgatory),  who  says  he  is  fortunate  in  that 
he  has  no  descendants  left  alive  to  sully  his 
name,  Purg.  xiv.  121-3. 

Ugolino^  whom  Lana  describes  as '  valotrosa, 
virtudiosa  c  nobile  pnersona,'  and  Benvenuto  as 
*vir  singularis  bonitatis  et  prudentiae/  was 
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Faraond 
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bora  at  the  beginning  of  CenL  xiii ;  be  was  lord 
of  levetml  ca&tks  in  the  valley  of  the  Lamone, 
mad  belonged  to  the  Guelf  party,  but  lived  for 
the  most  part  in  retirement  at  Cerfognano, 
without  taking  any  active  part  in  politics;  he 
died  in  1278,  leaving  two  sons,  Ottaviano,  who 
was  killed  at  Forll  in  1282,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  repulse  of  the  Guelfs  and  the  French  troops 
of  Martin  IV  by  Guido  da  Montefeltro  (Inf. 
xxvii,  4J-4)»  an<i  Fantolino,  who  died  before 
1391.    (Casini.) 

Faraone,  Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt;  men- 
tioned as  type  of  obstinacy,  Cani.  xvirt  73  ;  his 
magicians  unable  to  perform  the  miracle  of 
tttraing  dust  into  lice  {Exfld.  viii.  16-19),  Moo. 
jl^^KKli ;  God's  message  to  him  that  he  should 
Id  the  children  of  Israel  go  (Exvit  iv.  21 ; 
vii,  9),  Moo,  ii.  8**"*, 

Farfarello,  one  of  the  ten  demons  in 
Bolgia  s  of  Circle  VIII  of  HcU  (Malebolge) 
deputed  by  Mjilacoda  to  escort  D.  and  Vir^I, 
Inf.  XX).  135 :  xxii.  94^  PhttaJcthes  renders  the 
name  *  Sausfleder/ 

Farinata,  Mancnte^  called  Fannata,  son  of 
Jacopo  degli  Uberti,  the  *  Saviour  of  Florence,* 
was  Dom  in  Florence  at  the  beginning  of  Cent 
xiii;  while  still  in  his  boyhood  he  witnessed 
the  introduction  into  the  city  of  the  Guelf  and 
Ghibelline  factions,  of  the  latter  of  which  his 
frmlly  became  the  leaders ;  in  1259  he  became 
tha  head  of  his  house,  and  in  124^  he  took 
a  pfwniacnt  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Guelfs, 
who  however  returned  in  1251,  and  a  few  years 
laser  (in  13581  expelled  the  Ghibctltnes  in  their 
B,  Farinata  among  ihem;  the  latter,  who 
\  now  the  acknowledged  head  of  his  party, 
refuge  with  the  rest  of  the  Ghibelline 
edltt  in  Siena, '  come  luogo  sicuro  e  nido  de^ 
GMbellini/  where  he  actively  engaged  in 
orgmotiing  the  measures  which  lea  to  the 
crahing  deficat  of  the  Florentine  Guelfs  and 
Ibetr  allies  at  Montaperti,  and  left  the  Ghibel- 
Ifnei  raaiters  of  Tuscany  (Sep.  4*  >  260^  [Arbla]. 
AUcrtheir  victory  the  Gbibellines  held  a  council 
mt  "  i I.  about  twenty  miles  from  Florence, 
a'  was  proposed  by  the  deputies  from 

Siena  and  Pisa  that  in  order  encctually  to 
accure  the  ascendency  of  their  party,  and  to 
Ml  aa  end  once  for  all  to  the  power  of  the 
Flofaillaet,  the  city  of  Florence  should  be 
faad  10  the  ground.  To  this  proposal  which 
waa  appioved  by  the  majority  of  the  assembly^ 
raihlili  oAercd  the  most  determined  oppf>* 
tilkat  declaring  that  he  would  defend  his 
aathre  ctty  with  his  own  sword  as  long  as  he 
had  hfCith  tn  his  body,  even  though  he  should 
have  to  do  it  single-handed*  In  consequence 
af  thb  vehement  protest  the  proposal  was 
and  Florence  was  saved  from 
The  Florentines^  however,  sobse- 
lly  mofwad  llttk  gratitude  to  their  fellow- 
fykamk  for  hi»  patritmc  intervention^  for  they 


always  expressly  included  the  Uberti  with  the 
other  Ghibelline  families  who  were  excepted 
from  the  terras  offered  to  the  other  exiles. 
Villani  says : — 

*  Nd  detto  puismento  a  Empoli  tutte  Ic  rittJt 
vkine  .  .  .  e  tutli  i  baroni  d'intomo  prop«i»oT>o  e 
furono  in  con  cord  ia  per  to  migliore  di  parte 
ghibellina,  di  disfkre  al  tutto  la  citti  di  FircDxe^ 
e  di  recarla  a  borgora,  acciocch^  mai  di  mvno  stato 
non  fosse  naomo,  fama  ne  podere  Alia  q«ale 
proposta  si  lex'd  e  contradisse  tl  valeiite  t.  savio 
cavaliere  niesser  Farinata  degli  tJbertt ,  .  ,  dicendo 
com*  era  foUia  dl  cib  parlare,  c  come  gran  pericolo 
e  danno  ne  potca  awenine,  e  s'altri  ch'egli  noo 
loase,  mexitre  cb'  cgli  av^se  vita  in  corpo,  colli 
spada  in  mano  la  difcnderebbc  Veggendo  ci6  il 
eonte  Giordano,  e  ruomo,  e  dell*  autoritadc  ch'  era 
mcsfrer  Farinata,  e  il  suo  gran  scguito,  e  eomc 
parte  ghit>ellina  se  ne  potea  parti rc«  e  avers 
disco  rdia^  %\  si  rimase,  c  inlcsono  ad  altro  ;  sicclie 
per  uno  buono  uoroo  cittadino  scamp6  la  nostra 
citta  di  Firenxe  di  tanta  furia,  dtstraggimcnlo^ 
rutna.  Ma  poi  il  detto  popolo  di  Fimuc  ne  fu 
ingrato,  male  coooscente  contra  il  detto  incaBcr 
Farinata,  e  sua  progenia  c  lignaggiOb'     (vi.  81.) 

After  Montaperti  Farinata  returned  to  Flor- 
ence, where  he  died  in  or  about  1 264,  the  year 
before  D/s  birth.  A  few  yean  later  (Jan.  1 36f ), 
at  a  time  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile 
the  Gueif  and  Ghibclhne  factions  in  Florence 
by  means  of  matrimonial  alliances,  a  daughter 
of  Farinata  was  betrothed  to  the  Guelf  Guido 
Cavalcanti,  and  the  marriage  was  subsequently 
carried  into  effecL    [CaTalcanti,  Qiiido.] 

F.  Villani  gives  the  following  description  of 
Farinata : — 

*  Fu  di  statura  grande,  laccia  virile,  membra 
fortj,  conttnensa  grave»eleganra  soldaiesca,  parlare 
civile^  di  e^naiglio  aagacijuimor  audace,  pronto  e 
iodustnoeo  in  fatti  d*arme,* 

Boccaccio  says  of  him : — 

*  Fu  mesaer  Farinata  cittadino  di  Firenxe,  d*una 
nobile  famiglia  chiamata  gli  Uberti,  cavaUerc^ 
secondo  il  temponl  valorc.  da  tnoltO|  e  noa 
solamcnte  fu  capo  e  maggiore  delta  Ctmiglia  dcgll 
Uberii,  ma  csso  fu  ancora  capo  di  parte  ghit>eUina 
in  Firenzc,  e  quasi  in  tutta  Toacana,  s)  per  lo 
suo  valore,  e  s)  per  to  itato.  il  quale  ebbe  appreaao 
rimperador  Fcderigo  secondo  (il  quale  quella 
^rte  mantencva  In  Toaraaa,  e  dimormva  allora  nel 
Regno) ;  e  n\  ancora  per  la  graita.  la  quale,  morlo 
Federigo,  ebbe  del  re  Manfred i  nuo  fl^Huolo,  eea 
t'aiuto  e  cot  favore  del  quale  tenei^^a  molie  OppViMl 
quelli  dciraltri  parte,  ci©^  1  rielfl.  F  aeeoBdocha 
raplii  tennono,  e»io  fu  d'  ne  d*£piciir9^ 
cio^  chc  Tanimi  mori^e  '  e  per  queato 
tennei  che  la  beaittudtne  uc^tj  uummi  foaae  tutta 
ne*  diletti  temporali/ 

D.,  accepting  the  common  belief  that  Fari- 
nata was  a  freethinker,  places  him  among  the 
Heretics  in  Circle  VI  of  Hell,  where  he  U 
pomtcd  out  by  Virgil,  Inf.  X,  3«  ;  «'f  ^-  35  '♦  '«"^ 

^^  38 ;  ^/'t  V.  44 ;  ^.  V.  45 1  ^*'*  ^^  50;  f^^^f 
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altro  magnanimoy  t\  75;  /ui,  v^.  85,  95  ;  lo 
$fiir(o,  V.  116  ;  lut,  V,  117.  [Epicure! :  Ere- 
tioi] 

Fannata*s  place  in  Hell,  *  tra  le  anime  piu 
nere/  had  already  been  indicated  by  Ciacco 
fin  Circle  III  of  Hellv,  in  response  to  D,*s 
mquiiy  as  to  the  fate  of  him  and  Tegghiaio, 
*  che  fur  s^  degni,'  Inf,  vi.  79-S7.     [Ciacco.] 

As  D,  and  Virgil  pass  along  among  the 
tombs  in  Circle  VI  in  which  the  Heretics  are 
confined,  one  of  the  latter,  recognising  D*  to 
be  a  Florentine  by  his  speech,  begs  him  to  stop 
(Inl  X.  22-9) ;  V.  tells  D.  that  this  is  Farinata, 
whereupon  F*  draws  himself  up  *  as  if  he  held 
Hell  in  great  despite^  {tnf,  29-56)  ;  V.  then, 
bidding  D*  be  circumspect  in  his  speech^ 
thrusts  him  towards  F*,  who,  looking  at  him 
disdain  fully  I  asks  him  who  were  his  forefathers 
{tn>.  37-42)  ;  D.  having  replied,  F.  tells  him 
that  they  had  been  his  bitter  foes,  and  had 
twice  been  scattered  by  himself  (viz.  in  1248 
and  in  1 260)  (i/v,  43-8  > ;  D,  reminds  him  that 
after  each  occasion  they  had  contrived  to  return 
(viz.  in  1251  after  the  death  of  Frederick  1 1  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Ghibellincs  at  Figline,  and  in 
1266  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfred  at 
Beneveoto),  which  was  'an  art  he  and  his  had 
not  well  learned'  (the  Uberti  having  been 
among  the  sixty  families  who  were  expressly 
excluded  from  the  pacification  of  1280)  [trv, 
49-51)  ♦  ^^^^^  ^^  interruption  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  Cavalcante  {vv,  52-72),  F.  tells 
D.  that  the  knowledge  of  the  perpetual  exile 
of  his  family  caused  him  more  torment  than 
the  pains  of  Hell  [w.  73-8) ;  he  then  foretells 
that  before  fifty  months  (i.e,  before  the  spring 
of  1304,  at  which  time,  after  several  abortive 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Bianchi  to  secure 
their  return  to  Florence*  D.  finally  cut  himself 
adrift  from  the  party)  D.  himself  would  find 
bow  hard  it  was  to  leam  *  the  art  of  returning' 
(1^,79-81 ) ;  F.next  asks  D.  why  the  Florentines 
were  so  pitiless  tow^ards  his  house  in  alt  their 
decrees  (*qiicsto  dice  perch^  d'ogni  legge  che 
si  facea  a  grazia  delli  usciti,  It  Uberti  n'erano 
ecce  tli ;  e  se  si  facea  a  danno,  v*  erano  nomi- 
nati,*  says  Btiti),  to  which  D.  rephes  that  it 
was  in  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  Montaperti 
(w.  82-7) ;  F.  thereupon  retorts  that  others 
beside  himself  were  concerned  there,  and 
reniinds  D»  that  it  was  he  who  single-handed 
prevented  the  proposed  destruction  of  Florence 
[w.  88-93)  J  ^^  then,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
of  D.,  proceeds  to  explain  that  those  in  Hell 
know  nothing  of  what  is  actually  passing  on 
earth,  though  they  can  to  some  extent  foretell 
the  future  {w,  94-108) ;  D.j  after  giving  him 
a  message  for  CavaJeante,  asks  what  other 
spirits  are  there  with  him  {vv.  109-17);  F. 
replies  that  there  are  more  than  a  thousand, 
of  whom  he  names  Frederick  1 1,  and  the  Cardi- 
nal, and  then  hides  himself  in  his  tomb  (t/v, 
118-21).    [Cavalcaoti,  Cavaloantd.] 


Farinata  degli  Scoroigiatii];  the  name 

by  which  some  of  the  old  commentators  identify 
the  individual  referred  to  as  'quel  da  Pisa^'^ 
Purg.  vi.  17.     f^arauccc] 

Farisei,  Pharisees ;  counselled  by  Caiaphas 
that  it  was  expedient  one  man  should  die  for 
the  people  (John  xi.  50;  xviii.  14),  In£  xxiiL 
116;  their  avarice  the  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  Epist  viii.  i  ;  suppressors  and 
distorters  of  the  truth.  Epist.  viii.  5  ;  Boniface 
VI II  referred  to  by  Guido  da  Montefeltro  (in 
Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell)  as  *  lo  princif>c 
dei  nuovi  Farisei*  (the  *  modem  Pharisees' 
being  the  Cardinals  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Court  of  Rome),  Inf,  xxvii,  85  IBonifaaio^]. 

Farsagtia^,  Pharsalia  in  Thessaly,  territory 
in  which  Pharsalus  is  situated,  the  scene  of  the 
decisive  battle  between  Pompey  and  Julius 
Caesar,  which  made  the  latter  master  of  the 
Roman  world,  B.C.  48 ;  mentioned  by  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury)  ia 
connexion  with  the  victories  of  the  Roman 
Eagle,  and  the  subsequent  murder  of  Fompey 
in  Egypt,  Par.  vi.  65-6  |Aquila  ^ :  K"ilo].  In 
his  Letter  to  the  Princes  and  Peoples  of  Italy  D. 
indicates  Tuscany  under  the  name  of  Thessaly, 
and  by  implication  points  to  Florence  as  a 
second  Pharsalia,  Epist,  v,  3  [TheSBalia], 

FArsagtia-,  the  Pharsalia  or  De  Bilh 
Ciinii  of  Lucan,  heroic  hexameter  poem  in  ten 
books  (unfinished),  describing  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey;  quoted  as 
Farsti^lia^  Conv.  iv.  %W^  ;  Pkarsaiia^  Mon.  tL 
43-5,  881,  ^65^  D^  quotes  from  Lucan  frciquentlyi 
and  w^as  also  indebted  to  hjm  for  details  as  to 
various  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  his  works.     [LuoanoJ 

Far salia.    [  Farsaglia.  ] 

Faventini,  inhabitants  of  Faenxa  (Lat.  Fa- 
vent  ia)  ;  their  dialect,  different  from  that  of 
their  neighbours  of  Ravenna,  V.  E.  i,  9*^5 
rejected  by  their  own  poets,  V. E.  i,  I4*«"^*j 
[Bucolola :  Faensa.] 

Faventious,  Thomas,  [Poensa,  Tom- 
maao  da.] 

Fazio  da  Signa.    [Bonl&slo  ^.] 

Fedeiico',    the    Emperor    Frederick    I|1 

second  Emperor  of  the  Hohcnstaufen 
better  known  by  his  Italian  surname  " 
rossa;  he  was  the  son  (bom  in  ii2t) 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Swabia,  and  succeeded  his 
uncle,  Conrad  III,  in  1152.  [Hohenataui^ : 
Table  vli.] 

*•  On  the  death  of  Conradp  GermiiTiy  with  one 
consent  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  ihc 
gre^t  Hohenstauten  prince,  his  nephew,  Frederick 
Barbarossa.  If  the  Papacy  under  Hadrian  IV 
had  resumed  all  its  haughty  authority,  the  Empire 
was  wielded  virith  a  terrible  force,  which  it  had 
hardly  ever  displayed  before.     Frederick  Tvas  a 


^ 
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pHnce  of  intrepid  vilour,  coRSummtte  prudence, 
luuncAsured  ambition,  justice  which  hardened  into 
seventy^  the  ferocity  of  a  barbarian  somewhat 
lempcned  with  a  hi^h  chivaTrous  gallantry ;  above 
all  with  a  Atrcngth  of  character  which  subjugated 
iklike  the  ^cat  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  princes 
of  Germany ;  and  was  prepared  to  a^isert  the 
imperial  rights  in  Italy  to  the  utmost/     (Milman.) 

For  twenty*fivc  years  of  his  rcig^n  (from  1 1 58 
to  1163)  Frederick  was  engaged  in  a  stubborn 
contest  with  the  cities  of  Italy,  which  formed 
the  celebrated  Lombard  League  in  defence  of 
their  liberties*  He  made,  in  allt  four  great 
expeditions^  during  which  he  took  Rome, 
Milaiig  and  many  other  important  cities-  In 
1176  he  was  defeated  by  the  League  at 
LcgnanOf  and  seven  years  later  (in  liiiij)  he 
was  forced  to  accept  the  articles  of  the  Peace 
of  Constance^  by  which  the  independence  of 
the  Italian  Republics  was  recognized.  In  1 189 
he  joined  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  and  Philip 
Augustus  in  the  third  Crusade,  which  had  been 
undertaken  on  the  receipt  of  the  disastrous 
news  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin 
two  years  before ;  and  he  was  drowned  while 
crossing  the  river  Calicadnus  in  Cilicia,  June 
lo»  1390, 

Frederick  is  mentioned  by  the  Abbot  of  San 
Zeno  at  \'crona  (in  Circle  IV  of  Purgatory), 
who  refers  10  him,  in  connexion  with  his  gc* 
itructiofi  of  Milan  in  li6a,  as  to  tuon  Bar^a~ 
fttfftf,  Purg.  xviii.  119-30  iter  htiow);  in  his 
letter  to  the  Florentines,  in  which  he  warns 
them»  in  reference  to  their  opposition  to  the 
Emficror  Henty  VII,  of  the  f»(e  of  Milan  and 
Spoleto  under  Frederick,  D*  speaks  of  the 
]«tt«ras  Ftdericus prior ^  Epist.  vi,  5.  [MUaiio: 
Spoletum. ) 

Tliere  %%  nome  doubt  as  to  the  force  of  the 
epithet  hw>n  applied  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Abbot 
©f  San  Zeno  (Purg.  xvjil  119).  Inasmuch  as  the 
■pcaker  belongs  to  Verona,  one  of  the  cities  of 
Uke  Locnbard  league,  some  modem  commentators 
tBlafiCt  Witte,  Bianchl,  &c.  think  the  term  b 
used  ironically.  It  i»  not  improbable,  however, 
that  D,  intended  to  express  his  approval  of  the 
EAperor^s  vigorous  assertion  of  his  iro penal  rights 
ill  flaly.  In  any  case,  after  the  peace  of  Con- 
■taoce  Frederick  was  well  received  in  the  lulian 
eitks  which  had  been  roo»t  bitteHy  opposed  to 
hiot,  and  his  death  was  lamented  even  by  the 
Milanese;  it  would  not  be  unnatural,  therefore, 
for  a  native  of  Verona,  speaking  ten  ye^r%  after 
kb  death,  to  refer  to  him  as  hm^n.  The  old  eotn- 
awsUloTB  justify  the  epithet  00  general  grounds} 
Umm  fienvoMlo  says  \— 

laifva  itSuRfilatar,  rt  oorporc  pnlecr.* 

Federleo^r  the  Emperor  Frederick  U 
(ICDCmo  to  his  contemporaries  as  *  stupor 
smdit*  the  wonder  of  the  world),  grandson  of 
Ftwierldc  B«rbftrossa»  son  of  the  Emperor 
Hemy  VI  aad  Constance  of  Sicily;  he  was 
tern  «X  }ttv  near  Ancona,  Dec.  36,  1194;  was 
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elected  King  of  the  Romans  in  if  96 ;  succeeded 
his  father  as  King  (Frederick  \)  of  Sicily  and 
Naples  in  !  197  ;  was  elected  Emperor  in  jaia ; 
crowned  himself  Kmg  of  Jerusalem  in  1229; 
died  Dec  13,  125a  He  married :—  1.  (in  1209) 
Consunce  (d.  1 222),  sister  of  Peter  1 1  of  Aragosi, 
and  widow  of  Emeric,  King  of  Hungary,  bv 
whomhchadasonHcnryid,  1242L— 2,(in  1225) 
loUnthe  tYoIandef  of  Hricnnc  id.  12281,  who 
brought  him  the  title  of  Kinjj  of  Jerusalem,  and 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  Conrad  (afterwards 
Emperor  as  Conrad  IV),— 3.  (m  123J)  Isabella, 
sister  of  Henry  11 1  of  England*  Besides  Henry 
and  Conrad  he  had  two  natural  sons,  Manfred 
(afterwards  King  of  Sicily  and  Naples)  and 
Emio  (afterwards  King  of  Sardinia).  (Ar- 
rlgo  ^ :  Cofltanxa  ^ :  HohenatAtifen  r  Table 
v:  Tableva] 

Frederick  Barbarossa  had  been  succeeded 
by  his  son  Henry  VI  (1190-1197*,  on  whose 
death  the  succession  to  the  Empire  was  disputed 
by  Henry's  brother,  Philip,  Duke  of  Swabia« 
and  Otho,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria.  The  war  between  the 
rival  Emperors  lasted  till  1208,  when  Philip 
was  assassinated^  and  Otho  IV,  the  Gucif, 
tiecame  sole  Emperon  In  12  J I  Otho,  having 
quaaelled  uith  Pope  Innocent  HI,  was  ex- 
communicated and  deposed  by  him.  On  the 
invitation  of  the  partisans  of  the  Hohenstaufen, 
Frederick  of  Palermo,  the  young  King  of 
Sicily,  son  of  Henry  VI,  crossed  the  Alps 
into  Germany,  and  was  elected  Emperor  as 
Frederick  11  (1212),  being  crowned  at  Rome, 
Nov.  22,  1220.  Though  he  entered  the  field 
as  champion  of  the  Holy  See  against  the 
excommunicated  Otho,  Frederick  soon  himself 
became  its  enemy,  and  finally  its  victim.  The 
imperial  cron-n  and  that  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
could  not  be  in  the  possession  of  one  sovemgnt 
least  of  all  of  a  Flohenstaufen,  without  endan* 
gering  the  iiKlependcnce  of  the  Papacy,  and 
before  he  had  been  Emperor  many  3rears 
Ftederick  was  plunged  into  a  deadly  struggle 
with  the  Church,  which  only  ended  with  his 
death. 

*  It  was  Frederick*!  peculiar  osSsfeftttAS  lo  have 
given  the  Popes  a  hold  over  him  which  th^  well 
knew  how  to  uae.  In  a  morrient  of  enthuaiesai 
he  had  taken  the  Crow  from  the  hands  ef  aa 
eloquent  monk,  and  his  delay  to  fulAl  the  vow  wee 
denounced  aa  impious  ncg lecL  EacessamnliarteJ 
by  Gregory  IX  for  not  going  to  Paleatlee,  henvM^ 
and  waa  exconrmoaJcsted  lor  totng;  having  oo»> 
duded  an  advantageous  peace,  he  aailed  for  Italf, 
and  was  agaio  excomtnunicated  for  retumio^* 
(Bryce.) 


After  having  been  repeatedly  placed 
the  ban  of  the  Holy  See  (in  1227,  123S,  and 
1243^  Frederick  was  at  kst  (in  1245)  fornuBy 
deposed  by  Innocent  IV  at  the  Council  oif 
Lyons;  he,  however,  defied  the  Pope,  wha 
vainly  attempted  to  raise  Germaiiy  agaitist 
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bim,  and  maintained  the  struggle  until  it  was 
put  an  end  to  by  his  death  at  Fii-eniiiola  in 
1250. 

*  Frederick  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the 
advancement  of  learning:  and  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  university  of  Naples,  founded  in 
13^4^  he  realored  and  liberally  endowed ;  at  the 
medical  schools  of  Salerno  he  provided  Arab,  Lalin^ 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  teachers  for  the  students  of 
these  different  nationalities;  and  he  caused  the 
translation  into  Latin  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  of  other  philosophers  both  Greek  and  Arabic. 
He  himself  was  learned  both  in  Mussuiroan  arts 
and  sciences  and  in  Christian  scholasticism  and 
philosophy;  he  knew  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, Arabic,  and  Hebrew.  He  had  a  great 
interest  in  architecture,  and  he  fostered  the  infancy 
of  Italian  sculpture  and  painting;  he  and  his 
minister  Peter  de  Vinea  were  among  the  first 
cultivators  of  Italian  poetr>' ;  he  also  devoted  much 
attention  to  natural  history,  and^  besides  formini^ 
large  collections  of  rare  and  curious  animals^  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  art  of  falconry,  which  shows 
a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  birds. 
With  the  iniluenccs  of  Western  civilization  there 
was  conjoined  at  hts  castles  on  the  Apulian  shore 
an  Oriental  luxury  and  splendour;  and  in  the 
harem  of  the  Christian  Emperor  his  accusers  found 
a  convenient  corroboration  of  iheir  insinuation  re- 
garding^ his  secret  enmity  to  the  ChrisitiaD  iaith.' 
{Encyc.  BriiJ) 

Frederick  II  is  referred  to  by  D.  as  /« 
seccndo  FediricQ^  Inf.  x,  119;  F^dirico^  Inf, 
xiii.  59;  xxiii.  66;  Purg,  xvi.  117;  FederLa 
di  Soave^  Con  v.  iv,  338 ;  Faiericus  Caesar y  V.  E. 
i.  1  a^** ;  Caesar^  Epist.  vi,  s ;  Cesare,  Inf.  xlii.  65  ; 
Augusta  J  Inf.  xiii.  68  ;  ii  terso  venio  di  S^ave^ 
Par.  iii.  120;  lo  Impereidcre^  Conv,  iv.  3^, 
jo2«,  31  ((.f,  Canz,  viii.  21 ;  Conv.  iv,  3^  10**). 

D.,  accepting  the  contemporary  estimate  of 
Frederick's  religious  opinions,  places  him 
among  the  Heretics  in  Circle  VI  of  Hell, 
where  he  is  i^med  by  Farinata  as  being  with 
himself  and  the  Cardinal  Ottaviano  degM 
Ubaldini  aad  *more  than  a  thousand  others,' 
Inf.  X.  118-19  [Epiourei :  Eretiei]  ;  his 
secretary^  Pier  delle  Vigne  {in  Round  2  of 
Circle  VH  of  Hell),  mentions  him  in  connexion 
with  his  own  disgrace  and  suicide,  Inf.  xiii, 
58-69  [Pier  delle  Vigtie]  ;  his  punishment  of 
traitors  in  copes  of  lead,  Inf.  xxiii.  66  {stt 
hel&w) ;  Marco  Lombard o  (in  Circle  III  of 
Porgatory)  refers  to  his  wars  with  the  Church 
in  Lombardy  and  Romagna  | though  some 
think  the  reference  is  to  the  wars  between 
Barbarossa  and  the  Lombard  League),  Purg. 
xvi,  117  [PederliMji] ;  Piccarda  (in  the  Heaven 
of  the  Moon)  refers  to  him,  in  connexion  with 
his  mother  Constance,  as  the  third  Emperor  of 
the  Swabian  or  Hohenstaufcn  line  (he  was 
actually  the  fourth,  but  Barbarossa*s  uncle  and 
predecessor,  Conrad  III,  was  never  crowned 
at  Rome,  and  consequently  never  assumed  the 
title  of  Emperorlj  and  the  last  powerful  Em- 


peror, Par.  iii,  120  (c£  Conv.  iv.  3^*~**, '  Fede* 
rico  di  Soave,  ultimo  Imperadore  de*  Romani* 
ultimo  dico  per  rispetto  al  tempo  presente,  noQ 
osunte  che  Ridolfo  e  Adolfo  e  Alberto  pot 
eletti  sieno  appresso  la  sua  morte  e  de*  suoi 
discendenri  *)  [Hohenstaufen] ;  his  definition 
of  nobility  quoted,  Canx,  viii,  21-4;  and  dis- 
cussed, Conv.  iv.  f^^^^  io^-:i5;  his  court 
and  that  of  his  son  Manfired  the  focus  of  ItaUan 
letters,  m'hence  vernacular  Italian  poetry  was 
commonly  known  as  Sicilian,  V.  E.  i.  j22«^*^ 
[SicilianuB] ;  his  siege  of  Parma  and  building 
of  the  fort  of  Victoria,  Epist.  vi.  S  [Victoria). 

The  torture  of  the  leaden  cope,  said  to  have 
been  devised  by  Frederick  II  for  the  punish- 
ment of  traitors,  to  which  D.  refers  (Inf.  xxiiL 
66),  is  thus  described  by  Lana,  whose  account 
is  copied  by  subsequent  commentators  \— 

*  E  da  sapere  che  lo  imperadore  Federigo  secondo 
usava  di  fare  fare  ^iustLiia  a  quelli  che  sommo  pec- 
cato  comniettcajio  contra  la  corona,  in  qucsto  tnodo  : 
cllj  facea  fare  di  piombo  una  ooverU  al  giudicato, 
la  qual  tutto  I0  covria  e  questa  era  grofsa  circa 
uq'  oncia ;  pol  facea  mettere  tal  giudicato  in  ima 
caldera,  e  questa  cappa  di  piombo  indosso  a  coluip 
poi  facea  fare  fuoco  sotto  ta  detta  caldera :  per  lo 
fuoco  si  liquefacea  lo  ditto  piombo,  e  menava  a 
pezzo  a  pez20  la  carne  di  quelle  giuso,  si  che  in6ne 
bollia  lo  pjombo  e 'I  giudicato  insieooe:  lo  quale 
^iudizio  lion  era  senza  smisurata  pena." 

The  punishment  of  the  cappa  plumhta  (the 
exact  nature  of  which  is  uncertain)  was  a  re- 
cognised one  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  appears 
from  a  document  (dated  1377)  quoted  by  Du 
Cange  (s.v.  Capa),  in  which  it  b  said  of  m 
certain  evil-doer :  — 

*  Sc  nostre  saiot  pere  le  Pape  sa\x>tt  T^rtat  dc 
la  vie  dont  il  vivoit,  il  Ic  feroit  mourir  en  la  cbappe 
de  plonc,' 

Villani  gives  the  following  account  of  Frede- 
rick :— 

*  Qucsto  Federigo  * .  ,  fu  uomo  di  grande  afl^re 
e  di  gran  valore,  savio  di  scrittura,  e  di  senno 
natural e,  universale  in  tutte  cose ;  seppe  la  hngua 
latina,  e  la  nostra  volgare,  tedcsco,  c  francesco, 
greco,  e  saraciaesco,  e  di  tutte  virtudi  copioso, 
largo  e  cortese  in  donare,  prode  e  savio  in  annc^ 
e  fu  EDolto  tetnuto.  £  fu  dissoluto  in  lussuria  in 
pill  guise,  e  tenea  molte  concubine  e  mammaluccfai 
a  guLsa  de'  Saracini :  in  tutt'  i  diletti  corporali 
voUe  abbondare,  e  quasi  vita  epi curia  tcnne,  non 
facccndo  conto  che  mai  fosse  altra  vita ;  c  questa 
fu  Tuna  principale  cagione  perche  vcnne  nimko 
de*cherici  e  di  santa  Chiesa,'     (vi.  i.) 

Bryce  says  of  him  :— 

'  A  sensualist,  yet  also  a  warrior  and  a  politician; 
a  profound  lawgiver  and  an  im passioned  poet ; 
in  hia  youth  fired  by  crusading  fervour,  tn  later 
life  persecuting  heretics  while  himself  accused  of 
blasphemy  and  unbelief;  of  winning  manners  and 
ardently  bdoved  by  his  followers,  but  with  the 
suin  of  more  than  one  cruel  deed  upon  his  name  ; 
he   was   the  marvel  of  his  own  generation,  and 
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succeeding  tgra  looked  b«ck  with  «we,  not  un- 
mingled  with  pity,  upon  the  inscrutable  figure  of 
the  last  Emperor  who  had  braved  all  the  terrors 
of  the  Church,  and  died  beoeatb  her  ban»  the  last 
who  ruled  from  the  sands  of  the  ocean  to  the 
shores  of  the  Sicilian  sea.  But  while  they  pitied 
they  condemned.  The  undying  hatred  of  the 
Papacy  threw  round  his  memory  a  lurid  light; 
hira  and  him  alone  of  at)  the  Imperial  1ine»  Dante, 
the  worshipper  of  the  Empire,  must  perforce  de- 
liver to  the  flames  of  Hell/ 

Himself  an  accomplished  poet  (five  of  his 
canimti  have  been  preserved),  Frederick  was 
a  liberal  patron  of  oien  of  letters,  as  well  as  of 
all  who  m  any  way  excelled  in  the  arts  to 
which  he  was  devoted  : — 

'  La  gente  che  avca  bontade  vcnia  a  lui  da 
tuttc  le  parti}  perche  I'uomo  donava  volentieri, 
e  mostrava  bcUi  ae^mbianti  a  chi  avcsse  alcuna 
speciale  bonti.  A  lui  venieno  aonatori,  trovatori, 
e  belli  (kvellatori,  uomini  d  arti,  gioslratori,  scher- 
miton,  d'ogni  maniera  gcnte*'    (NovrUino,) 

Federico^  Frederick  11,  King  of  Sicily, 
1396-1537 ;  third  son  (bom  1272)  of  Peter  III 
of  Angon  and  Constancy  daughter  of  Manfred. 
On  tbe  death  of  Peter  III,  King  of  Aragon  and 
Sicily,  in  1285^  his  eldest  son  Alphonso  became 
King  of  Aragon,  while  James,  the  second  son, 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Sicily,  When 
Alphonso  died  in  1391  James  succeeded  him 
in  Aragon^  leaving  the  government  of  Sicily 
in  the  hands  of  his  younger  brother,  Frederick. 
A  few  years  later,  however,  at  the  instigation 
of  Boniface  VI1J»  James,  ignoring  the  claims 
of  his  brother,  agreed  to  cede  Sicily  to  the 
Angevin  claimant,  Charles  11  of  Naples*  The 
SicdianSi  on  hearing  of  this  agreement,  re- 
aooaced  their  allegiance  to  James,  and  prxK 
daimed  his  brother  Frederick  king  in  his 
•md  (1296).  Charles  and  James  thereupon 
made  war  u|X)n  Frederick,  but  in  1299  Jamea 
withdrew  his  troops,  and  in  1302,  on  the 
failure  of  a  fresh  expedition  against  him,  under 
Cbarks  of  Valois  and  Robert^  Duke  of  Calabria, 
Fxadtrick  was  confirmed  in  i>ossession  of  the 
UifdOfD  of  Sicily  under  the  title  of  King  of 
TMoiCiia,  receiving  in  marriage  at  the  same 
time  Charles  ITs  third  daughter  Eleanor, 
H«  died  in  1337,  after  a  reign  of  41   yearti 

three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  sue 

htm  as  Peter  U.     [Carlo  3:  ClolliA: 

» > :  Table  1 :  Table  iv.] 

0.   never  speaks  of  FredcHck  aave  willi  re> 

proadii  thoufh  hts  reign  was  motH  beneficial  to 

ikilyt   *<*d    he    appears    to    have   been    greatly 

*    by  hU  subjects*     Pbitalethca  thinks  the 

of  D/s  bad  opinion  of  him  is  to  be 

PVeikrkk'a  policy  after  the  death  of  the 

'  Henry  VI L     During  the  latter's  lifetime 

I  acted  as  bta  ally  ogamst  Robert  of  Naples, 

§m€  wm  la  eenunand  of  the  combined  Genoese 

On  Heaiy**  death  he  went 

1  by  the  Pfsans  the  lordship 

dty  In  the  hope  that  he  would  carry 


Oh  the  campaign  against  Robert  and  the  Tuscan 
Guelfs.  But  F,  for  whoin  the  offer  had  no 
attractions,  imposed  such  hard  conditions  that 
they  practically  amounted  to  a  refusal  (Villanj, 
ix,  54).  Withdrawing  as  much  as  possible  from 
Italian  affairs,  he  henceforth  busied  bimsetf  chiefly 
with  the  defence  of  his  own  kingdom  of  Sicily ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  this  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  f«te  of  Italy  that  aroused  D/s  wrath,  juil 
as  did  the  neglect  of  the  Emperors  Rudolf  and 
Albert  (Purg.  vi*  97-136;  vii*  94-6;  Conv.  ir* 
3^*^').  D.  probably  also  had  in  mind  the  contrut 
between  Sicily,  as  the  centre  of  Italian  letters 
under  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  and  his  son 
Ifanfred*  and  the  kingdom  distracted  with  the 
wan  of  Frederick  of  Aragon  and  Charles  II,  as 
it  was  at  the  time  of  which  he  was  writing  (cC 
V.  E.  i.  ia*^»*). 

F.  is  named,  together  with  his  brother  James» 
by  Sofdello  <in  Antcpurgatory),  who  says  they 
possess  their  father's  kingdoms,  but  not  his 
virtues,  Purg.  vii.  119-30  [Piero*];  the  Ea^Ie 
in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter  couples  him  with 
Charlea  II  of  Naples,  and  says  that  Sicily 
laments  their  being  still  living,  Par.  xx.  63 
[Aquila  ' :  Carlo  ^  ;  both  he  and  Charles 
are  severely  spoken  of  in  the  Commn'c : — 

*  Ponetevi  mente,  oemid  di  Dio,  a'  fianchi,  vol 
che  Ic  vergbe  de'  rcggimenti  d'llalia  presc  avete, 
E  dtco  a  voi.  Carlo  e  Federigo  regi,  e  a  voi  attri 
principi  e  tiranni  .  .  .  tfeglto  aarebbe  voi,  come 
rondine  volare  basso,  che,  come  nibbio.  alUsstme 
rote  fiire  sopra  cose  vilissime,*    (iv.  6***'^.) 

And  in  the  Z)/  Vulgari  Eloqutntia : — 

*Rachat  Rachat  Quid  nunc  personat  tuba 
novissimi  Federici?  quid  tintinnabulum  aecuadi 
Caroli  I  .  .  ,  nisi,  Venite,  camificcs  \  vcnite,  ahri* 
plices  ;  venite,  avaritiae  sectatores  I'     ^i,  i «**"*•,) 

F.  is  alluded  to  (probably)  by  his  grandfather 
Manfred  (in  Antepiu^tory)  as  tom^rdi  Cialia^ 
Purg.  iii.  116  [Ara^na:  ClolUa]  ;  tlie  Ea^le 
in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter  reproaches  him  for 
his  *  avarice  and  baseness,*  referring  to  him  as 
qutl  chi  ptanta  tisoia  dilfuoco  (i.  e.  the  ruler 
of  Sicily).  Par.  x\%,  130-4;  there  is  perhaps 
a  reference  to  his  title  *  King  of  Trinacria  *  in 
the  mention  by  Charles  Martel  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Venus)  of  the  island  of  Sicily  by  the  name 
of  Trinacria,  Par.  viii*  67  [Tiinacria]. 

Federico  NoveUo,  one  of  the  Conti  Gui<Ht 
son  of  Guido  Novcllo  of  Battifolle  (who  up  till 
1366  was  King  Manfred's  vicar  in  Florence)* 
and  of  trtherardesca,  daughter  of  Count  Ugolino 
della  <*herardesca  of  Pisa;  he  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  at  Bibbicna  in  i3^Q  by  one  ttf  the 
Guelf  Bosioll  of  Aretio,  while  helping  the  Tarlatl 
of  Pietramala  iigainst  the  latter*  Lana  givei 
the  name  of  his  slayer  as  Fomaiuolo.  Tlic 
Anonimo  Fiorentino  says  : — 

'  Fue  questo  Federigo  de'  conti  Guidi,  figliiielo 
del  conte  Giiido  NoveUo,  che  fti  vicario  del  t% 
Manfredi  in  Ftrense  snni  sette.  Era  ...  In  aitito 
a  i|nei  da  Pietramala ;  et  un  4l  prtaie  a  Blbbiena, 
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es&endo  assatito  da*  Bostoli  egli  et  sua  brlg^ta^ 
uno  daliF  altra  parte  g^li  di^  duna  lancia,  et  casi 
mori  in  quella  zufla/ 

D.  places  him  m  Atitepurgatory  among  th«5C 
who  put  off  their  repentance,  Purg.  vi,  17. 
[Antipur^atorio :     Quidi,    Contlr     ^able 

Federico  Tignoso^  a  noble  of  Rimini; 
mentioned  by  Guido  del  Duca  im  Circle  II 
of  Purgatory)  among  the  former  worthies  of 
Romagna^  Purg.  xiv.  io6» 

Little  is  known  of  Federico  beyond  the  scanty 
notices  given  by  the  old  commentators^  who 
state  that  he  was  a  native  of  Rimini  and  was 
noted  for  his  wealth  and  hospitality  ;  e.  g,  Ben- 
venuto  says  :— 

*  Iste  fuit  vir  nobilis  et  dives  de  ArimiDO,  cujus 
domus  erat  domicilium  hberalitatis,  nuHi  honcsto 
clausa :  conversabatut  laete  cuin  omnibus  bonis, 
ideo  Dairies  describit  ipsum  a  societate  sua,  quae 
erat  tota  laudabilis." 

The  family  of  the  Tignosi  is  mentioned  in 
old  records  as  having  been  of  some  importance 
in  Rimini  and  the  neighbourhood  from  Cent*  xi 
to  the  middle  of  Cent.  xiv.  The  Federico 
referred  to  by  D.  probably  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  Cent,  xiii ;  no  mention  of  him  occurs  in 
documents,  but  it  has  been  conjectured  on 
plausible  grounds  that  he  belonged  to  or  was 
connected  with  Longiano  in  the  Riminese 
territory.     (See  Casini^  Dante  e  la  Roma^na,) 

Federicus  Caesar,  the  Emperor  Frederick 

H,  V.  E.  i.  12-'^-^    [Federico  'K} 

Federicus  Novissimus,  Frederick  of 
Aragon,  King  of  Sicily^  V.  E.  i.  12^*~'* 
[Pederleo  \] 

Federicus  Prior,  the  Emperor  Frederick  I, 
Epist,  Vi.  S'   [Federico  ^] 

Federigo,    [Federico.] 

Fedra],  Phaedra^  daughter  of  MiooSi  aitd 
Pasiphae,  wife  of  Theseus ;  she  falsely  accijsed 
her  stepson  Hippolytus  of  having  tried  to 
seduce  her,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
banished  from  Athens,     [Ippolito.] 

Cacciaguida  {in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  refers 
to  her  as  ia  spi^faia  e  pirfida  novetca  (i.e. 
the  heartless  and  treacherous  step-mother  of 
Hippolyius),  and  foretells  to  D,  that  as  Hippo- 
lytus had  to  leave  Athens,  so  he  will  have  to 
leave  Florence,  Pax.  xvii,  46-8. 

D.  probably  here  does  not  mean  to  indicate 
more  than  that  both  he  and  H.  were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  calumnious  accusations. 
Some  of  the  old  commentatorsi  however,  think 
there  is  an  alinsion  to  some  specific  proposal 
made  to  D.  by  the  Neri  and  rejected  by  him; 
thus  the  Ottimo  Comento  says:— 

'  Vuple  dire  Dante,  ch'  clli  fosse  richiesto  dalla 
parte  Nera  (essendo  in  istato  da  poterlo  fare) 
d'akuna  grmndc  e  disoncsta  cosa ;    e  perch'  elli 


noa  voile  asseptire,  si  lo  giudicarono  nemico  dd 
senato  di  Firenze/ 
Benvenuto : — 

'Sicyt  Hippolytus  innocens  et  honestus  fuit 
pulsus  de  nobilissima  patria  sua  civitale  Athenarufn 
,  .  *  jta  autor  Justus  et  insons  fiiit  pulsus  florcfl- 
tissima  dvitate  Flore ntiae  patria  sua,  nolens  con* 
sentirc  libidinosae  voluntati  Florentiac,  quam  re- 
pent novercam  et  non  matreni." 

FeUce,  Don  Felix  GuEman,  father  of  St. 
Dominic;  mentioned  by  St.  Bonavenlura  (in 
the  Heaven  of  the  Sun)  mih  a  play  on  the 
name,  Par.  xii.  79.     [Domenico.] 

Feltro  *,  Fcltre,  tow^n  of  N*  Italy  in  Venetia, 
midway  on  the  road  between  Bassano  and 
Bclluno,  which  in  D/s  day  was  under  the  lord- 
ship of  its  own  Bishops. 

Cunizza  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus)  mentions 
it  in  connexion  with  *  the  crime  of  its  unholy 
pastor,  who  for  party  purposes  shed  so  much 
Ferrarese  blood,'  Par.  ix.  52-60. 

The  main  facts  of  the  incident  referred  to 
appear  to  be  as  follows :— in  1314,  while 
Alessandro  Novell o  of  Treviso  was  Bishop  of 
Feltre  (U9&-1320),  certain  Ferrarese  Ghibd- 
lines  of  the  house  of  Fonuna,  having  failed  in 
a  conspiracy  against  Pino  deUa  Tosa,  King 
Robert's  Vicar  in  Ferrara,  took  refuge  in  Fcltre 
and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  Bishop,  The  latter,  however,  on  the  requi- 
sition of  Pino,  delivered  them  up,  and  they 
were  taken  t>ack  to  Ferrara,  and  publicly 
executed  with  their  confederates  to  the  number 
of  thirty  in  all  By  this  act  of  treachery  the 
Bishop  incurred  such  great  odium  that  he 
was  forced  to  quit  Feltre  and  retire  into  a 
monastery,  where  he  died  in  1 320.  Benvenuto, 
who  makes  him  a  native  of  Piacenza,  says  that 
the  Bishop  was  beaten  lo  death  with  sandbags 
by  order  of  Riccardo  da  Cammino,  into  whose 
hands  Feltre  passed  i — 

^Eplscopus,  qui  fuit  natione  placentlniis,  bene 
tuit  poenas  dignas  ;  nam  de  mandato  domini  Rixardt 
dc  CaoiLuo  fuit  tantum  percussus  cum  saccuHs 
sabuli  quod  etnisit  omnia  \dscera  et  sanguinem 
per  egestionein  ;  ct  populus  ctiaiii  luit,  qui  vcnit 
de  libertate  in  sei-vitutem  sub  tyranntde  ipsius 
Rizardi/ 

Feltro  2,  name  of  the  two  places  between 
which ^  according  to  Virgil's  prophecy,  the 
*Veliro,*  the  future  deliverer  of  Italy,  was  to 
be  bom.  Inf.  i.  105, 

The  identification  of  these  places  differs  of 
course  with  the  identification  of  the  *Vcltro* 
himself.  Those  who  take  the  latter  to  be 
Can  Grande  identify  them  with  Feltre  in 
Vcnetja,  and  Montefeltro  in  Romagna,  thus 
indicating  roughly  the  country  in  which  Ve- 
rona is  situated,  and  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  greater  part  of  Cane's  operations  in  the  Im* 
perial  cause  [Can  Gr&ude :  Feltro  ^ :  Monte- 
feltro]. Those  who  hold  for  Benedict  XI 
adopt  the  $ame  identification  of  the  two  placeii. 
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but  take  the  spot  indicated  to  be  Treviso  where 
he  was  born  [Benedetto^].  If  Uguccione 
del  la  Fag^iuola  be  meant  j  the  places  would  be 
San  Leo  Fekrio  and  Macerata  Feltria  in  the 
N.  of  the  Marches,  between  which  was  situated 
the  castle  of  Fiiggiuola,  Uguccione's  birthplace 
[Ueruooioae  3], 

Some  of  the  old  commentators  hold  that  the 
expression  *  tra  feltro  e  feltro '  does  not  refer  to 
any  particular  place,  but  is  meant  to  indicate 
that  the  '  Veltro'  would  be  born  'between  poor 
ragSi'  i.  e*  would  be  of  humble  origin  ;  or,  as  an 
alternative^  they  suggest  '  between  sky  and 
sky/  as  an  indication  that  he  would  be  bom 
under  a  favourable  constellation ;  e.  g.  Pietro 
di  Dante  says : — 

'Inter  fcltrum  et  feltninii,  idcst  inter  caelum  et 
caelum  .  .  .  vel  inter  feltrym  et  fcltrum,  idest  quod 
talis  vir  virtuosus  et  dux  natua  erit  ex  matre  ct 
patre  non  contextis  et  conjunctis,  ut  est  pannus 
ct  tela,  sed  ex  disjunctis  ct  solutis,  ut  feltnim,  in 
<juo  non  est  tela ;  ct  sic  erit  natumlis  et  de  vili 
natione.* 

Benvenuto,  who  holds  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  says  :  — 

'  Idcst  inter  caelum  ct  caelum.  Et  est  pulcra 
et  subtilis  similitudo ;  sicut  enim  filtrum  caret 
omni  textura.  ita  caelum  caret  omni  mixtura, 
cum  sJt  corpus  simplex^  non  mixtum  ;  quasi  dicat 
quod  a  bona  constellatione  caeli  et  bona  con- 
junctionc  atcllarum  nascetur  iste  princcps/ 

Fenice,  the  Phoenix,  mythical  Arabian  bird 
which,  when  it  had  reached  its  500th  year, 
burned  itself  on  a  pyre  of  incense,  and  rose 
again  from  the  ashes  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
wormi  which  on  the  third  day  developed  into 
the  full-grown  bird» 

D.  compares  the  transformation  of  one  of 
the  robbers  in  Malebolge,  from  ashes  into 
human  shape,  to  that  of  the  Phoenix,  Inf.  xxiv. 
106-11 ;  his  account  is  taken  from  Ovid  :— 

*Una  c^t,  quae  reparet  scquc  ipsa  rpscminK,  atea; 
A»3rni  pKocnica  vocani;  iion  fnj|fe  nc<iuc  bcrbic, 
Sea  luns  lacrimis  et  &tico  vi^'k  aiuotni. 
Haec  abi  quinqur  sastc  com  pi  cv  it  saccula  idta.*:^ 
I  licet  in  ram  is  trfwii»lai;qnr  racrumine  palmae 
Ungaibiia  ct  piiro  nfduit]  sihi  const rutt  ore^. 
Quo  aimtt]  ac  castas  et  nardi  tcrnis  aiistas 
OnaKaqiae  cum  falva  sabstravit  cinnama  myrrha, 
Se  super  inponit,  fiblCque  id  odoiibiisi  spvitm/ 

{M^am,  XV.  393-4001) 

Brunetto  Latino  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  Phoenix  i — 

*  Fcnix  est  uns  oisiaus  en  Arrabe  dont  il  n*a 
plus  que  un  sol  en  trestout  le  roonde ;  ct  est  bien 
si  ^ntnz  comme  .i.  aigle;  mats  il  a  creste  soui  la 
maissele  d'une  part  et  d'autrc^  cl  la  plume  dc  son 
col  enqui  entor  est  reluisanz  comme  Jin  orarabien; 
mais  en  aval  jusqu'a  la  coe  est  de  color  de  porpre. 
^t  la  coe  rose,  sclonc  cc  que  li  Arabien  tes* 
moi^enl,  qut  maintes  foiz  I'ont  vcu.  Et  dient 
Aucuo  que  il  vit  .v^.  et  .lx«  anz,  ct  li  autre  dient 
C|ue  $a  vie  dure  bien  .m.  anz  et  plus  ;  mais  II  plusor 
^ient  que  il  envciiUt  en  .v«.  ans,  et  quant  il  a  vescu 
casque  la,  sa  nature  le  semont  et  atise  a  sa  moi% 


ce  est  por  avoir  vie;  car  il  s'en  va  a  J.  bon  arbre 
savourous  ct  dc  bone  odor,  et  en  fait  .L  moncel 
ou  il  fait  le  feu  esprendrc,  et  puis  entre  dedans 
tout  droit  contre  le  soleil  levant.  Et  quant  il  est 
ars,  en  celui  jar,  dc  sa  cendre  sort  une  vermine 
qui  a  vie  Tautre  jor.  Au  secont  jor  de  sa  naissance 
est  faiz  li  oiselcz  commc  pctii  poucins  ;  au  tierc 
jor  est  toz  grans  et  parcrcuz  tant  comme  il  tloii, 
et  vole  main  ten  ant  et  s^en  va  a  son  leu  la  oti 
s'abitacions  est.'     (  Tresor,  v.  164.) 

Feniciajp  Phoenicia,  narrow  strip  of  coast - 
land  in  the  N.  of  Syria;  alluded  to  as  il liio 
AV/  guaie  si  feet  Europa  dolce  carco^  Par, 
xxvii.  83-4.     [EuropaV.] 

Ferdinafldo],  Fernando  JV,  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  1 295-1 312;  alluded  to  (probably) 
by  the  Eagle  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter^  who 
blarnes  him  for  his  luxury  and  effeminacy,  as 
'quel  di  Spagna,'  Pan  xix.  125, 

Some  think  the  reference  is  to  Fcmando*s 
grandfather,  Alphonso  Xj  who  was  the  rival  of 
Richard  of  Cornwall  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Imperial  crown  ;  thus  Buti  :— 

'  Questo  fu  lo  re  Alfonso  di  Spagna,  chc  cletto 
tmperadore  lascit!)  I'iniprcsa  de  lo  imperio,  e  per 
vilta  d'animo  non  la  seg^uitb/ 

But  as  only  actually  reigning  princes  are 
referred  to  in  the  context  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt  that  Fernando  is  meant.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Sancho  IV,  at  the  age 
of  nine,  and  during  his  long  minority  his 
kingdom  was  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare, 
owing  to  the  dissensions  and  rebellions  of  his 
vassals.  His  reign  was  si^^nalizcd  by  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar  from  the  Moors.  He 
received  the  surname  of  El  Emplazado  ('  the 
summoned  one')  from  a  tragic  mcident  con- 
nected with  his  death.  Two  brothers,  having 
been  condemned  to  death  for  the  murder  of 
one  of  his  nobles^  of  which  they  declared 
themselves  innocent,  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  God  within  ttiirty  days ; 
and  exactly  on  the  last  day  of  the  period 
named  he  suddenly  died.     [Table  ill.] 

Ferrara],  city  of  old  Lombardy,  tn  N.E.  of 
the  Emilia,  a  few  miles  from  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Po;  alluded  to  (probably)  by  Cacciaguida  (in 
the  Heaven  of  Mars)  as  the  place  in  the  valley 
of  the  Po  whence  his  wife  came,  Pan  xv*  137, 
[Caceiagmda.] 

Ferrarese,  Ferrarese ;  Cunizza  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Venus)  alludes  to  the  betrayal  of 
certain  Ghibellines  of  Ferrara  by  the  Bishop 
of  Feltre,  Par,  ix.  56.     [Feltro  ^  J 

Ferrari enses,  inhabitants  of  Ferrara ;  their 
dialect  distinct  from  that  of  Piacenza,  though 
both  belong  to  Lombardy,  V.  E,  i.  lo'^'"'' ;  the 
Bolognese  dialect  modified  by  that  of  Ferrara 
and  Modena,  whence  it  gets  a  certain  shrillness 
characteristic  of  the  Lombard  dialects,  V.  E, 
i  i5^-s»H-n;  this  chaiacteri Stic th^x^^&wvwVi 
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there  have  been   no   Ferrarcse  poets,  V*  E. 
L  15^0-5^    [Ifombardia.] 

Festus,  Porcius  Fcstus,  Procurator  of 
Judaea,  A.  D.  60^2  ;  St.  Paufs  speech  to  hira, 
dairning  to  be  tried  as  a  Roman  citizen  {Acts 
XXV.  10),  Mon.  iii.  13*^''^*.    [Paolo,] 

Fesulani,  inhabitants  of  Fiesole ;  the  Flor- 
entines, in  reference  to  their  reputed  descent 
from  Fiesolaii  stock,  addressed  as  miserrima 
Fesuianomm  propago^  Epist.  vi.  6.  [Pieaolano: 
Fiorentini.] 

Fetdn,    [Fetonte.] 

Fetonte,  Phaethon,  son  of  Phoebus  Apollo 
and  Clymene ;  having  been  told  by  Epaphus, 
son  of  Jupiter  and  lo,  that  Apollo  was  not  his 
father,  he  begged  Apollo  to  let  him  prove  his 
parentage  by  driving  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  for 
one  day ;  Apollo  granted  the  request,  but*  P, 
being  too  weak  to  hold  the  horses,  they  rushed 
out  of  the  usual  track  and  approached  so  near 
to  the  Earth  as  almost  to  set  it  on  hre  \  Jupiter, 
thereupon,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Ea^rth, 
killed  P.  with  a  thunderbolt  and  hurled  him 
down  into  the  river  Eridanus. 

D..  who  makes  frequent  allusion  to  the  story 
of  Phaethon,  which  he  got  from  Ovid  (Met am. 
\u  1-524),  refers  to  him  as  Feidfty  Inf.  xvii. 
107;  Purg.  iv.  72  (:  Sion :  orisson)\  F^tanie^ 
Par,  xxxi.  125  ;  Conv.  ii.  15*^;  faisus  auriga 
Phaethon^  Epist  viii,  4  ;  Quel  ch*  ancor  fa  i 
patiri  at  figli  scar  si  (i,  c»  the  one  who  makes 
fathers  chary  of  granting  their  sons*  requests^, 
Par.  xvii.  3  [Climend] ;  the  Pythagorean  theory 
that  the  Milky  Way  was  caused  by  the  scorch- 
ing of  the  Heavens  on  the  occasion  of  P/s 
mishap,  Inf.  xvii.  107-8 ;  Conv*  ii.  i5*7-&4 
[Qalassm] ;  '  la  strada  Che  mal  non  seppe 
carreggiar  F.*  fi.  e.  the  path  of  the  Sun,  the 
Ecliptic),  Purg.  \\\  l\-i\  *il  temo  Che  mal 
guid6  F/  (i.e.  the  pole  of  the  chariot  of  the 
Sun)  {Metanu  ii.  316),  Par.  xxxi.  I24--5  \  the 
misguidance  of  the  Church  by  the  Italian 
Cardinals  compared  to  that  of  Apollo's  chariot 
by  P.,  Epist.  viii.  4 ;  the  prayer  of  Earth  to 
Jupiter  fil/f/iZM*  ii.  272-300),  and  the  splendour 
of  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  {AUtam.  ii.  107-10), 
Purg.  xxix,  118-20  [Sol©;  Teira-i]. 

Fialte»  Ephialtes  the  Giants  son  of  Neptune 
and  Iphiraedia  ;  he  and  his  brother  Otus  were 
known  as  the  Aloidae  (by  which  name  Statius 
refers  to  thera,  TfuB,  x.  850)  after  their  reputed 
father  Aloeus,  the  husband  of  Iphimediii.  At 
the  age  of  nine,  being  endued  with  marvellous 
strength,  the  two  brothers  made  war  upon  the 
Olympian  gods,  but  were  slain  by  Apollo, 
during  their  attempt  to  pile  Ossa  on  Olympus, 
and  Felt  on  on  Ossa. 

D.  places  Ephialtes,  together  with  Antaeus, 
Briarevis,  and  Nimrod,  as  one  of  the  warders 
at  the  mouth  of  Circle  IX  of  Hell,  Inf.  xxxi. 
94,  108  ;  taitro  {gig*mte)^  v.  84 ;  /wi,  v.  85 ; 


ft,  V.  86  J   //,  V,  88;    guesttf  superh&^  ^^  9»  5 

egit\  V.  93  ;  <fi,  V,  96 ;  gu^sto  {gigante\  v.  104  j 
he  is  described  as  being  fierccr*Iooking  and 
bigger  than  N  imrod  (v.  84),  but  of  less  ferocious 
aspect  than  Briareus  (zf,  105)  ;  he  is  bound 
with  a  chain  which  encircles  him  five  times 
from  the  neck  downward,  fastening  his  left 
arm  in  front  of  him,  and  his  right  behind  his 
back  (v%\  85-90).     [Giganti.] 

The  only  mentions  of  Ephialtes  by  name  in 
Latin  literature  occur  in  Vtrgil*s  C$4/ex  {v.  234X 
and  in  Claudian  (Be/l.  Get.^  it,  75)^  whose 
writings  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
D.  Ser\'ius,  however,  with  whose  commentaiy 
upon  Virgil  D.  was  almost  certainly  acquainted, 
mentions  Ephialtes  in  his  note  on  Geofg,  i,  280, 
and  this  may  have  been  the  source  of  D,'s  in- 
formation : — 

*  £*/  coHjurafos  cnelum  rtscinderr  /mirts—Olhum 

et  Ephiailtcm  dicit*  qui  fuerynt  filii  Ncptuni,  et 
novem  digttis  singulis  cresccbant  mensibus :  qiui 
freti  altitudine  caelum  voliienint  cvertcrc;  sed 
confixi  sunt  sagittis  Apotlinis  el  Dianae.* 

FtammJJighif  Flemings,  inhabitants  of 
Flanders ;  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
dykes  built  by  them  to  keep  out  the  sea,  Inf. 
XV.  4,    [Brugg^a :  Quiszante.] 

Fiandra],  Flanders,  district  of  modem  Bel- 
gium consisting  of  East  and  West  Flanders, 
of  which  Ghent  and  Bruges  arc  the  resi>ective 
capitals  ;  in  D.^s  time  it  comprised  also  part  of 
modem  Zealand,  as  well  as  French  Flanders 
(modem  Departement  dn  Nord)  and  part  of 
Artois  ( modern  Pas  de  Calais). 

The  Flemish  sea-board  is  indicated  roughly 
by  the  mention  of  Wissant  and  Bruges^  Inf. 
XV.  4  ;  the  country  itself  is  indicated  by  Hugh 
Capet  (in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory)  by  the  men- 
tion of  Douay,  Ghent,  Lille,  and  Bruges,  four 
of  its  principal  cities,  the  reference  being  to  the 
events  which  took  place  in  Flanders  between 
1297  and  1 304 J  Purg.  xx.  46.     [Bruggla.] 

Fidanza,  Giovaimi.    [BonaTentura.] 

Fieschi,  Alagia  de^    [Alai^i^] 

Fieschi,  Bonifazio  de\    [Bonifasio  K] 

Fieschi,  Ottobuono  de\    [Adrlano  K] 

Fieschi,  Sinibaldo  de'.    [tnnooenxlo^.] 

Fiesolano,  belonging  to  Fiesole  ;  ^stU 
^estf/dfUf  *  beasts  from  Fiesole,'  term  by  which 
Brunetto  Latino  lin  Kound  3  of  Circle  VII  of 
Hell)  refers  to  those  of  the  Florentines  who 
were  descended  from  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Fiesole^  Inf.  xv.  73  (cf.  w.  61-2);  Brunetto 
also  speaks  of  them  as  tassi  sardt\  *sour  crab- 
apples,*  as  opposed  to  the  dolce  fica^  which 
represents  the  Florentines  of  the  old  Roman 
stock,  i>%*,  65-6  ;  in  his  letter  to  the  Florentines 
D.  addresses  them  as  miserrima  Ftsulanorum 
propagOy  *  most  wretched  offshoot  of  Fiesole,* 
Epist.  vi.  6,     [Fiettole :  FiorentlnL] 
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D.  follows  the  Florentine  tradition  that  the 
nobles  of  Florence  were  descended  from 
Romans,  while  the  commons  were  ongitially 
immigrants  from  Fiesole.  Villani  relates  how 
after  the  destruction  of  the  latter  (which  had 
been  the  headquarters  of  Catiline's  army)  by 
the  Romans  the  city  of  Florence  was  founded 
by  them,  and  peopled  partly  by  citizens  of 
Rome,  partly  by  inhabitants  of  Fiesole ; — 

*  La  cittade  fa  popokta  del  la  mig'liore  gcntc  di 
Roma*  e  tlc*piu  sofficienti  ,  .  .  e  accolsono  con  loro 
quelli  Ftesolant  che  vi  vollano  dimorare  c  abltarc.' 

He  records  further  how,  nearly  a  thousand 
years  later^  there  was  a  second  immigration 
mto  Florence  from  Fiesole  after  the  destruction 
of  that  city  by  the  Florentines  :  — 

*  1  Fiorcntini  patteggiarono  che  chi  voJesse 
uscire  dclla  citta  dj  Fiesole  c  venire  ad  abitare  In 
Firenze  potesse  venire  sano  e  salvo  .  .  .  per  la 
qual  cosa  in  grande  quantity  ne  scesero  ad  abitare 
in  Firenze,  onde  poi  ftirono  e  so  no  grandi  schiatte 
in  Firenze/     (iv»  6.) 

To  this  mixture  of  population  he  attributes 
all  the  subsequent  troubles  of  Florence : — 

*  Nota^  perch^  i  Fiorentini  sono  sempre  tn  ^erra 
e  in  dissensionc  tra  loro,  che  non  t  da  mara^ 
vigliare,  essendo  stratti  e  nati  di  due  popoli  cosi 
contrarii  e  nemici  c  diversi  di  costumi,  come  furono 
gli  nobili  Romani  virttidiosi,  e*  Ficsolani  ruddi  e 
aspri  di  giierra*     (i.  38;  iii,  i.) 

Fiesole,  the  Roman  Faesulae,  city  of  Tus- 
cany, situated  on  a  hill  about  three  miles  N,E. 
of  Florence,  commanding  a  view  of  the  latter 
and  of  the  valley  of  the  Amo  ;  it  was  anciently 
one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  towns,  and  con- 
siderable remains  of  Cyclopean  walls  are  still 
visible,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  theatre, 
Brunetto  Latino  (in  Round  3  of  Circle  VII 
of  Hell)  mentions  Fiesofe  in  connexion  with 
the  tradition  that  Florence  was  originally  partly 
peopled  by  immigrants  from    there,  Inf,  xv. 
61^2 ;  he  alludes  to  its  situation  on  a  hill,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Florence  was  largely 
built  of  stone  (*  macigno  *)  from  the  quarries  of 
Fiesole,  i'.  65 ;  Cacciaguida  fin  the  Heaven  of 
Mars)  couples  it  with  Troy  and  Rome  in  allu- 
sion to  the  same  tradition.  Par.  xv.  126;  he 
mentions  that  the  Caponsacchi  were  of  Fiesolan 
stock,  Par.  xvi.  12 1-3  [Caponsacchi  ^  Fieso- 
Jano]  ;  the  city  is  alluded  to  by  Brunetto  as 
j/  monte^  Inf.  xv.  63  ;   and  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian  (addressing  D.  in  the  Heaven  of  Mer- 
cury K  in  connexion  with  its  destniction  by  the 
Jlomans  after  the  defeat  of  Catihne,  as  quel 
^oiie  Sotto  U  qual  tu  nascesH,  Par,  vi.   53-4- 
^runctlo  Latino  says  in  the  Trhori — 

•  Quant  la  conjuration  fu  descoverte  ct  li  pooirs 
dateline  fu  afebloiez,  il  s'enfoi  en  Toscaine,  en 
t^ne  cit^  qui  avoit  non  Fiesle,  et  la  fist  reveler 
v^onlTft  Rome*  *  ,  .  Apr^  assegiercnt  11  Romain  U 
«:::ite  de  Fiesle,  tant  que  tl  la  vainquirent  et  miatrent 


en  lor  subjection.  Et  tors  Hrent  enmi  le  plain  qui 
est  au  pi<^  dcs  haute s  rochea  ou  cele  cit(£  seoil,  une 
autre  cite  qui  or  est  apelee  Florence,'   (i.  37.) 

Fifanti,  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars)  as  having  been  of  importance  in  his  day, 
Pan  xvi.  104. 

In  D/s  time,  according  to  the  Ottimo  Co- 
raento,  they  had  fallen  into  decay:— 

*  Oggi  sono  necnte  d*averc  e  di  person e/ 

Villani  mentions  them  among  the  early  in- 
habitants of  Florence : — 

*  I  Fifantt  dettt  Bogolesi  abitavaoo  in  sul  canto 
di  portc  santc  Marie.'    (iv,  i^.) 

He  records  that  they  were  Ghibellines  (v.  39), 
and  as  such  were  expelled  from  Florence  in 
1258  (vi.  65) ;  and  that  a  member  of  the  family, 
Oderigo  Fifanti  (identified  by  some  with  the 
Arrigo  of  Inf.  vi.  80),  was  one  of  the  murderers 
of  Buondelmonte  (v.  38).  [Airigo^  :  Buon- 
delmontd.] 

Fighine,  now  Figline,  town  in  the  Valdamo, 
about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Florence;  mentioned, 
together  with  Cam  pi  and  Certaldo,  by  Caccia- 
guida (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars),  who  laments 
the  immigration  thence  into  Florence,  and 
the  consequent  debasement  of  the  Florentine 
character,  Pan  xvi.  49-51.     [Campl.] 

Figline,  which  was  a  stronghold  of  some  im- 
portance, and  at  one  time  subject  to  Florence, 
was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Ghibellines 
after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
(Villani,  vi.  4,  51.) 

Filattiera,  Gherardino  da],  member  of 
the  Malaspina  family,  of  the  Spino  Fiorito 
branch,  Bishop  of  Luni,  1312-1521  [Table 
locvi.  B,]»  In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to 
submit  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VII,  and  to 
assist  at  his  coronation  at  Milan,  Gherardino 
was  deprived  of  his  temporal  powers  which, 
however,  after  Henry's  death  he  partially  re- 
gained by  the  aid  of  Castruccio  Castracani, 
whom  he  nominated  viscount  of  the  Bishopric 
of  Luni,  July  4,  13 14. 

U.,  in  his  letter  to  the  Italian  Cardinals^ 
refers  to  Gherardino  as  '  Lunensis  pontifex,* 
and  excepts  him  (perhaps  ironically)  from  his 
condemnation  of  the  Italian  Church  dignitaries, 
Epist  viii,  7.     [Iiunen&iaJ 

FilippeschJt  Ghibelline  family  of  Orvieto, 
mentioned  by  D.,  together  with  the  Monaldi 
(a  Guelf  family  of  the  same  city),  in  his  appeal 
to  the  Emperor,  Albert  of  Austria,  to  come  into 
Italy  to  look  after  the  intcrcstsof  his  adherents, 
Purg.  vi.  107,     [Cappelletti,] 

These  two  families  were  the  leaders  respec- 
tively of  the  Ghibellines  and  Guelfs  in  Orvieto, 
and  were  in  consequence  continually  at  variance. 
In  April,  1312,  the  Filippeschi,  emboldened  by 
the  approach  of  the  Emperor  H^xvtj  NW^  'ax^ 
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bicked  the  Monaldi,  but  were  worsted  and 
expelled  from  the  city  with  the  rest  of  the 
Ghibcllines,  Subsequently  in  1537  the  tyranny 
of  the  MonaJdi  led  to  their  own  expulsion, 
Vitlaui  gives  the  following  account  :  — 

*Neiranno  131a  lo  'mperadore  Arrigo  .  .  . 
passando  per  lo  contado  d'Orbtvieto^  i  Ftlippeschi 
d  Orbivieto  col  loro  seguito  di  ghibellmt  comiti- 
darono  battaglta  aella  citta  contro  a'  Moiialdrschi 
e  glj  altri  guclii  d'Orbivieto,  per  dare  la  terra 
alio  'mperadore,  I  guclfi,  rovandosi  forti  c  ben 
guernili,  combatterono  vigorosamente  innanzi  ch' 
e*  ghibcllini  avessoDO  la  forza  delta  gcnte  dcllo 
*mpcradore,  c  si  gli  linsono  c  cacdarono  della 
dtti.'  (ix*  40.1 — '  Alia  fine  del  anno  1337  *  .  *  la 
dtta  d'Orbivieto  si  lev 6  a  rotnore  c  in  aruie  per 
soperchio  di  quell i  della  casa  de'  Monaldeschi,  chc 
tiranncscamente  la  signorcggiavano ;  e  fcciono 
popolo,  c  cacciafonne  i  dctti  Monaldeschi  c  loro 
scguaci/    ,xi.  75.} 

Filippi  1,  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  (in  tlie  Heaven  of 
Mars)  as  having  been  already  in  their  decline 
in  his  day,  Par.  xvi,  89. 

According  to  the  Ottimo  Comento,  in  D.'s 
time  they  had  long  been  extinct  :  — 

*  Di  qtiesti  ^  oggi  quasi  spenla  ogni  memona.' 

Villani  says  of  them : — 

'  Nel  quarticre  delta  porta  santa  Maria,  ch'  i 
oggi  tiel  sesto  di  san  Piero  Schcraggio  e  quello 
di  Borgo,  avea  molto  possenti  e  antichi  legnaggi. 
♦  .  .  I  Filippi,  che  oggi  souo  nientc,  allora  erano 
graDdi  e  possenti,  abitavano  in  Mercato  nuovo/ 
(iv.  13  ) 

In  sonie  editions  of  ViUani*s  chronicle  it  Is 
added  ihat,  though  the  name  of  the  Filippi  had 
died  out  in  Florence,  there  were  several  families 
descended  from  them  still  in  existence*  viz.  the 
GuaJfreducci,  the  Gondi,  and  ibe  Strozii, 

Filippi ',  the  kings  of  France  of  the  Capetian 
line  who  bore  the  name  of  Philip ;  mentioned 
by  Hugh  Capet  (in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory), 
who  says  that  from  him  were  descended  the 
kings  of  the  name  of  Philip  and  Louis  of  the 
reigning  dynasty  of  France,  Purg.  xx.  50-1. 
[CapetlJ 

From  Hugh  Capet  down  to  the  year  13CO, 
the  assumed  date  of  the  Vision,  there  were  four 
kings  of  each  name  in  the  Capetian  Une»  viz. 
Philip  1  (1060-1108),  Philip  Augustus  (iiSo^ 
1223)^  Philip  III  (1270-1285),  and  Philip  iV 
(1 285-151 4};  Louis  VI  (1108-1137),  Louis  VII 
{1137-1180),  Louis  VIII  (1223-1226),  and 
Louis  JX  (i  226-1270),     [T&ble  vlli.  A.] 

Filippi  ^],  Pbilippi  in  Macedonia,  the  scene 
of  the  decisive  victory  of  Oclavianus  (Augustus) 
and  Antony  over  Brutus  and  Cassias,  B.  c  42  ; 
aJluded  to  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Merciiry)  in  connexion  with  the 
victories  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  Par  vi.  73-4* 
[Aquila^] 


Filippo  1]^  Phihp  HI,  the  Bold,  King  of 
France,  1270^1 2S5  ;  he  was  the  second  son 
{bom  in  1245)  of  Louis  IX  and  of  Margaret 
of  Provence;  in  1262  he  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  James  I  of  Aragon,  by  whom  he 
had  four  sons,  Louis  (who  died  in  youth), 
Philip  {who  succeeded  him),  Charles  (Count 
of  Valois),  and  Robert  (who  died  in  infancy)  ; 
in  1274,  Isabella  having  died  in  1 27 1,  be 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Brabant,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  (Louis,  Count 
of  Evreux)  and  two  daughters  (Margaret*  wife 
of  Edward  I  of  England,  and  Blanche,  wife  of 
Rudolf  of  Austria)  ;  be  accompanied  St.  Louis 
on  his  second  expedition  10  the  East,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  father  before  Tunis  was  pro- 
claimed king  and  returned  lo  France  (1270J, 
[Carlo  *  :  Pillppo  * :  Luigi  '^ :  Table  v^L] 

After  the  *  Sicilian  Vespers*  in  1282  and  the 
loss  of  Sicily  by  his  uncle,  Charles  of  Anjou, 
Philip,  with  the  assistance  of  Don  Jaime,  King 
of  the  Balearic  Isles,  made  war  upon  Peter  III 
of  Aragon,  whose  crown  had  been  oflTcred  him 
by  Pope  Martin  IV.  After  a  long  siege  be 
captured  Gerona,  but,  his  fleet  having  been 
destroyed  in  the  Gulf  of  Rosas  by  Roger  di 
Loria,  Peter  Ills  admiral,  and  his  supplies 
being  thus  cut  off,  he  was  forced  to  retreat. 
Sick  with  fever  and  vexation  at  this  reverse, 
he  was  carried  in  a  litter  as  far  as  Perpignan, 
where  he  died  on  OcL  5,  1285,  A  few  days 
later  Gerona  was  recaptured  by  Peter  of 
Aragon,  who  himself  died  before  the  close  of 
the  year.     [Pietro  ^.} 

D.  places  Philip  in  the  valley  of  flowers  in 
Antepurgatory,  where  he  is  represented  as 
sealed  close  to  Henry  1  of  Navarre  ;  Sordello 
points  him  out  as  guti  naseito^  *  the  small* 
nosed  man/  describing  him  as  having  died 
"  flying  and  deflowering  the  lily,'  and  refers  to 
him  and  Henr>*  as  padre  e  suocero  del  mal  di 
Franda^  i.  e.  father  and  father-in-law  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  whose  evil  doings  they  are  bewailing, 
Philip  by  beating  his  breast,  Henry  by  sigh- 
ing, Purg.  vii.  loj-t  I  [Antipo-rgatorlo  :  Ar» 
rtgo'^]  ;  Philip's  second  wife,  Mary  of  Brabant, 
is  referred  to  as  *  la  donna  di  Brabantc,*  Purg. 
vi.  23  [Brabanto]. 

For  nasetto  (Purg.  vii.  105)  some  editors  (e.  g. 
Witie,  who,  however,  translates  *  der  stumpf 
Benas*te ')  read  nasuic  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  former,  Phihp  I  IPs 
nose  having  been  unmistakably  short,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  portrait  given  by  Mont^ucoo 
from  his  monument  at  Narbonne. 

FDippo-],  Phihp  IV,  the  Fair,  King  of 
France,  1 285-1 314  ;  he  was  second  son  (bom 
in  1268)  of  Philip  III,  whom  he  succeeded  (his 
elder  brother  Louis  having  died  in  youth t,  and 
brother  of  Charles  of  Valois ;  he  married  in 
1284  J  nana,  daughter  of  Henry  1  of  Navarre, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  three  kings 
of  France  and  Navarre,  vii*  Louis  X,  Philip  V, 
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and  Charles  IV.  [Arrlgo"J:  Cftrlo^ :  M- 
Uppo  ^ :  Ifavarra :  Table  vHiJ 

The  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair  is  famous  for 
his  bitter  quarrel  with  Boniface  VI 11  — 

*  A  quarrel  which  is  one  of  the  great  epochs 
in  the  Papal  history,  the  tornin^- point  after  which, 
for  a  time  at  leasts  the  Papacy  sank  with  a  swift 
and  precipitate  descent,  and  from  which  it  never 
rose  again  to  the  sarne  commanding  height.  This 
quarrel  led  rapidly^  »f  not  directly  and  immediately^ 
to  that  debasing  period  whkh  has  been  called 
the  Babj'lonian  captivity  of  the  Popes  in  Avignon, 
during  which  they  became  not  much  more  than 
the  slaves  of  the  kings  of  France/     *  Milman.) 

The  orig^jn  of  the  quarrel  was  the  taxation 
of  the  clergy  by  Philip,  which  led  to  the  issue 
of  the  famous  Bull  Cleric h  Lakos^  in  which 
Boniface  declared  the  property  of  the  Church 
to  be  severed  from  all  secular  obligations,  and 
himself  as  Pope  to  be  the  one  exclusive  trustee 
of  all  possessions  held  throughout  Christendom 
by  the  clergy,  on  which  no  aid  nor  subsidy 
could  be  raised  without  his  consent.  Philip 
replied  that  if  the  Clergy  might  not  be  taxed 
for  the  exigencies  of  France,  nor  be  in  any 
way  tributary  to  the  king,  France  would  cease 
to  be  tributary  to  the  Pope  j  and  he  issued  an 
edict  prohibiting  the  export  of  gold,  silver,  and 
valuables  from  the  kingdom,  thus  depriving 
the  Pope  of  all  supphes  from  France.  After 
a  lull  the  quarrel  culminated  in  the  excom- 
munication of  the  French  king  by  Boniface,  to 
which  Philip  replied  by  seiiing  the  Pope's 
person  at  Anagni^  an  outrage  which  resulted 
m  the  death  of  Boniface  soon  after.  After  the 
brief  pontificate  of  Benedict  XI,  a  Frenchman, 
Bertrand  de  Goth,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
was  elected  Pope  as  Clement  V  by  the  influence 
of  Philip,  in  whose  bands  he  became  tittle 
more  than  a  tooi.  During  his  pontificate  the 
Papal  see  was  transferred  lo  Avignon,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Templars  at  the  instigation  of 
Philip  was  cruelty  persecuted,  and  finally  sup- 
pressed, the  Grand  Master,  Du  Molay,  being 
burned  (1313).  In  the  following  year  Philip 
himself  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  which  was  overthrown  by  the  charge  of 
a  wild  boar. 

'  Nel  anno  1314  del  mese  di  Kovembre^  il  re 
Filippo  re  di  Francia,  il  quale  avea  regnato 
ventinove  anni,  mori  disawenturatamcnte,  che 
essendo  a  una  caccia,  uno  porco  s^vaiico  gli 
s'Bttravers6  tra  le  gambe  al  cavalto  in  su  chc  era, 
c  fecelne  cadcre,  c  poco  appresso  morl.  Questi 
fti  de'  piii  belli  uotnini  del  mondo,  e  dc'  maggiort 
di  persona,  e  bene  rispondente  in  ogni  membro, 
Mvio  da  se  e  buono  nomo  era,  sccondo  laico,  ma 
per  seguire  i  suoi  diletti,  e  massimamcnte  in  caccia, 
si  men  disponea  le  sue  virtu  al  rcggimento  del 
rearae,  anzi  le  commettea  altrut,  sicche  le  piii 
vohe  si  reggea  per  male  consiglio^  e  <^uello  crcdea 
troppo,  onde  assai  pericoli  venncro  al  suo  rcame/ 
(Villani,  U.  66.) 

Philip  is  not   mentioned  by  name  in   the 


Z?.C;  he  is  referred  to  by  Pope  Nicholas  III 
(in  Bolgia  3  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell)  as  cM 
Francia  regge^  Inf  xix.  87;  by  Sordello  Un 
Antepurgatory)  as  //  mat  di  Francia,  Purg.  vii, 
109 ;  by  Hugh  Capet  (in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory) 
as  il  nu(n>o  Pilato^  Purg.  xx«  91  [Pilato] ;  by 
the  Eagle  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter  as  Quei 
che  morni  di  colpo  di  cotenna^  Par.  xix.  120  ; 
his  relations  with  the  Papal  See,  and  with 
Clement  V  in  particular,  are  typified  by  the 
dealings  of  the  Giant  {giganfe^  Purg.  xxxii. 
152  ;  xxxiii.  45  \  feroce  drudo^  xxxit  155)  with 
the  Harlot  in  the  Procession  in  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise,  Purg,  xxxii,  148-60;  xxxiii.  44-5 
[FroceaBione] ;  he  himself  is  typified  by 
Goliath,  the  second  David  being  the  Emperor 
Henry  Vlf,  Epist.  vii.  8  [Arrigo-];  and  by 
Demetrius,  King  of  Syria,  Clement  V  being 
typified  by  Alcimus,  the  high- priest,  Epist. 
viii,  4 1  Alclm.us] ;  his  intrigues  with  Clement  V, 
Inf  xix,  87;  Purg.  xxxii.  148-60  ;  xxxiii.  44-5  ; 
Epist.  viiL  4  [Clement®  ^J  ;  the  son  of  Philip 
III  and  son-in-law  of  Henry  1  of  Navarre, 
Purg.  vii.  109  [Arrigo "]  ;  his  imprisonment  of 
Boniface  VIII  at  Anagm,  Purg.  xx.  91  [Alagna: 
Bonif)s«io^] ;  his  persecution  of  the  Templars, 
Purg.  XX.  93-3  [Tomplari] ;  his  debasement  of 
the  French  coinage,  Par.  xix.  1 18- 19 ;  his  death, 
Par.  xix.  120  [Aqtdla^], 

Filippo  Argenti.    [Argenti,  FtUppo.] 

Filisteijp  Philistines;  typical  of  the  Neri, 
Goliath,  Davidj  and  Israel^  typifying  respec- 
tively Philip  the  Fair,  the  Emperor  Henry  VII, 
and  the  oppressed  Ghibellines,  Epist,  vii.  8. 

Filli]^  PhyUis,  daughter  of  Sithont  King  of 
Thrace,  who,  having  been  abandoned  (as  she 
thought)  by  her  lover  Demophoon,  killed  her- 
self:— 

'FliylHrLa  Demophodn  Icto  declit,  hospeii  amantem; 
file  neci  caussana  praebait,  ilta  manum.' 

(Ovid,  Heroid.  ti.  147-8.) 

From  her  dwelling-place  near  Mt.  Rhodop^ 
in  Thrace,  she  was  sometimes  called  Rhodo- 
peia  ;  hence  Folauet  of  Marseilles  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Venus)  speaks  of  her  as  qudia 
Rodopeia^  che  deiusa  Fu  da  Demo/oonttfj  Par, 
ix.  ioo-i.     [Demofoonte :  Rodopoia.] 

Filomela],  Philomela,  daughter  of  Pandion, 
King  of  Athens,  and  sister  of  Procne,  the  wife 
of  Tereus,  King  of  Thrace.  The  story  as  told 
by  Ovid  (J/^/(//«.  vi,  412-676),  whose  version 
D.  adopts,  is  as  follows :—  Procne,  having  been 
married  to  Tereus,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son 
Itys,  was  desirous  of  seeing  her  sisier  Philo- 
mela, from  whom  she  was  parted.  At  her  re- 
quest, therefore,  Tereus  set  out  for  Athens  to 
fetch  Philomela.  On  the  way  back  to  Thrace 
he  ravished  her,  and,  to  prevent  her  revealing 
what  had  happened,  cut  out  her  tongue,  and 
abandoned  her,  informing  Procne  on  his  return 
that  her  sister  was  dead.    Philomel^^Vtfy«^N«t^ 
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contrived  to  weave  her  story  into  a  piece  of 
cloth  and  thus  conveyed  the  truth  to  Procne. 
The  latter  in  fury  kilJed  her  son  Itys  and 
served  up  his  flesh  to  his  father  Tcreus,  who 
partook  of  it,  unconscious  that  he  was  feeding 
on  his  own  child.  Learning  from  Pro  en  e  what 
she  had  done^  Tereiis  pursued  her  and  PhiJo- 
tneta  with  an  axe,  and  was  about  to  slay  them, 
when  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  two 
sisters  ali  three  of  them  were  metamorphosed 
into  birds,  Procne  becoming  a  nightingale, 
Philomela  a  swallow,  and  Tereus  a  hoopoo. 
According  to  some*  Procne  became  a  swallow» 
Philomela  a  night ingale^  and  Tereus  a  hawk« 

D.  alludes  to  the  transformation  of  Philomela 
into  a  swallow^  Purg.  Lx.  14-15  ;  the  slaying  of 
Itys  by  Procne  (who  is  introduced  as  an 
example  of  wrath  in  Circle  111  of  Purgatory), 
and  her  transformation  into  a  nightingale,  Purg» 
xvii.  19-21  [Iracondi].  Ovid,  in  his  account, 
dwells  especially  on  the  wTath  of  Procne : — 

*Ard«Ht^  et  iram 
Non  capit  ij^sa  suam  Procnt!  .  .  . 
Triftte  paiat  fadnask  tacitaqac  cxarstuat  ira  .  .  , 
. , ,  iDfractaqiic  con$tUit  ira,' 

{iMriam,  *!  609-10,  6^3,  6*7.) 

Pilost^na,  PrimB^  First  Philosophy,  one  of 
the  titles  by  which  D.  refers  to  the  Metaphysics 
of  Aristotle,  Conv.  i.  1-;  Pr.ma  Philosophia^ 
Mon.  iii,  12^,    [^e/ap^^sica^] 

FOosofo,  11.    [PMloBophuB,] 

Fine  Bonorumt  Be.    [FiiMitus^  Da.] 

Fine  de*  Benl,  DL    [FMtus,  Be.} 

Flnibua,  De^  Cicero's  treatise  (in  5ve  books) 
De  Fimifiis  Bonorum  ct  Malorum  ;  quoted  as 
Di  Fine  de*  B£m\  Conv,  i.  ij^^;  iv.  6*^*^;  Del 
Fine  de^  Beni^  Conv.  iv.  22'^;  De  FifU  Bono- 
ruttty  Mon.  ii.  5^^'  '**. 

D.  quotes  the  De  Finidus  some  half-doien 
times  : — some  of  Cicero's  contemporaries  dis- 
paraged their  own  language  and  extolled  Greek, 
Conv.  i.  11 '^^~*^  (Fin.  i*  i  :  *Erunt  etiam,  et  hi 
quidem  eniditi  Graecis  lit  tens,  coniemnentes 
Latinas,  qui  se  dicant  in  Graecis  legendis 
operam  malle  consumere ') ;  pleasure  is  the 
absence  of  pain,  Conv.  jv.  6i'*^'^  (Fin.  i.  1 1  : 
"doloris  omnis  privatio  recte  cominata  est 
voluptas  *) ;  Turquatus,  one  of  the  Epicureans, 
Conv.  iv.  dii*^-!*  (Fin.  I  5:  *a  L.  Torquato, 
homtne  omni  doctrina  erudito,  defensa  est 
Epicuri  sententia  de  voltiptate ') ;  the  appetite 
of  the  mind  caUed  *honi^en  '  in  Greeks  Conv. 
iv,  aii^j  22^  (Fin.  iii.  7:  'appetitio  animi, 
quae  6pfirf  Graece  vocatur*);  he  aims  badly 
who  does  not  see  his  mark,  Conv.  iv.  sa**^!' 
(quoted  freely  from  Fin.  nh  6 :  *  Ut  enim,  sicui 
sit  propositum  collimare  hastam  aliquo  aut 
sagittam^  sicut  nos  ultimum  in  bonis  drximus  : 
sic  iUi  facere  omnia  quae  possit  ut  colli  met ; 
hitic  in  ejus  similitudinc  omnia  sint  facienda 
ut  colli  met ') ;  Cincinnalus  taken  from  the 
plough  to  be  dictator,  Mon.  ii.  583-9  (Fim*  Vu  4); 


Cicero's  account  of  the  patriotism  of  the  Decii 
(quoted  loosely  or  from  comipt  text),  Mon.  ii. 
3Ho-5d  (/r/,i^  ji.  |9|,     [CiceroO 

Fiorentine,  Florentine  women ;  Forcse 
Donati  (in  Circle  VI  of  Purgatory*)  inveighs 
against  them  for  their  immodesty,  calling  them 
sfacciaie  donne  Fioreniint,  Purg.  xxiii.  loi  ; 
s^^ergognate^  v.  106;  he  compares  them  un- 
favourably with  the  women  of  Barbagia  in 
Sardinia  {vv,  94-6),  and  with  barbarian  and 
Saracen  women  {xf,  105) ;  he  says  that  the  day 
is  not  far  off  when  their  shameless  habit  of 
going  about  with  bared  breasts  will  be  de-* 
nounced  from  the  pulpit  [%nK  9&-102) ;  and 
hints  at  the  approach  of  evil  days  for  them 
and  for  the  city  of  Florence  before  the  existing 
generation  of  infants  should  achieve  manhood 
{w.  106-11)  [Barbagia  r  Barbar© :  8arm- 
oine]  ;  Cacciaguida  (m,  the  Heaven  of  Mars) 
contrasts  the  simplicity  and  modesty  of  the 
Florentine  women  of  his  day  with  the  luxury 
and  wantonness  of  D.*s  contemporaries,  Par. 
3^*  97-133  T  he  says  in  former  days  they  did 
not  array  themselves  in  chains  and  coronets 
and  rich  girdles  {w,  joo-2^^  nor  paint  their 
faces  {v.  114)^  but  were  content  to  spin  and 
watch  by  their  cradles  {vik  117,  121-6);  be 
then  mentions  by  name  one  notoriously  im- 
moral lady,  to  wit  Cianghella,  who  he  says 
w^ould  have  been  as  great  a  man^l  in  Florence 
in  those  days  as  a  Cornelia  would  now  {vv» 
127-9)  T  formerly  Florentine  husbands  had  no 
need  to  dread  the  birth  of  a  daughter.  Jest 
they  should  be  unable  to  provide  a  sufficient 
dowry  before  she  shoiUd  have  passed  the 
fJower  of  her  age  (w.  103^5);  nor  did  a 
Florentine  wife  ever  doubt  whose  arms  would 
be  on  her  tomb  (i^e.  she  was  sure  of  not 
marrjving  a  second  time),  nor  was  her  bed  left 
widowed  *  by  reason  of  France*  (t'T'.  118-30) 
[Cianghella:  Comiglia]. 

The  allusion  in  %k  120  is  perhaps  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Bianchi  by  the  Neri  in  league 
with  Charles  of  Valois  and  his  French  ad- 
herents in  1302.  The  old  commentators  take 
D.'s  meaning  to  be  that  Florentine  cititens 
did  not  tn  those  days  go  to  seek  their  fortune 
in  France  and  other  countries,  as  they  took 
to  doing  in  later  times.  Villani  mentions  this 
practice : — 

*  Molti  Fjorentini  usciti  n'andarono  ottremonti 
iti  Francia  a  guadagnarc,  che  prima  non  erano 
mai  usati,  onde  poi  moLte  ricchezze  ne  reddiro  lA 
Fireiue,*    (vi.  85.) 

He  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the 
costume  and  habits  of  the  old  Florentines, 
which  throws  a  good  deal  of  hght  upon  the 
remarks  put  into  Cacciaguida*s  mouth  by 
D.:— 

'  Nota  che  al  tempo  del  detto  popolo  (L  e.  \ 
the  3^ear  i36o\  e  in  prima,  c  poi  a  gnui  tonpo^ 
i  cittadini  di  Firenzc  vlveano  sobrii,  c  dj  gr 


^ 
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vivmndc^  e  con  piccole  spese,  e  di  molti  costumi 
c  ieggiadrie  gross  i  e  rudi  ]  c  di  grossi  drappi 
vcatieno  loro  e  Je  loro  donnc,  e  molti  portavimo 
Je  pelli  scopertc  suitiza  panno,  e  colle  bcrrettc  in 
capo^  e  tutti  con  gli  usatti  ('  leather  shoes ')  in 
piede^  e  le  donne  lioreiittne  co*  calz^ri  aanza 
omAmenti^  e  passavansi  le  ma>ggion  d'una  gonnella 
Assai  stretta  di  grosso  scarlatio  d'tpro»  o  di  Canio, 
cinta  ivj  sn  d'uno  scaggiale  ('leather  belt*;  all' 
antkHj  e  uno  mantello  foderato  di  vaio  col  tassetlo 
aopra,  e  porla\'anlo  in  capo ;  e  le  comuni  donne 
vestite  d'uno  gro&so  verde  di  Cambragio  per  lo 
simile  modo,  e  lire  cento  era  commie  dota  di 
inoglie,  e  lire  dugento  o  trecento  era  a  qucgli 
tempi  tenuttt  isfalgorata  ('extravagant')  ;  e  le  piii 
deile  pulcelle  aveano  venti  o  piii  anni  anzi  ch* 
andassono  a  man  to.  Di  si  fatto  abito  e  di  grossi 
costumi  erano  allora  i  Fiorentini,  raa  crano  di 
buona  fe  e  leali  tra  loro  e  ai  loro  comunc^  e  colla 
loro  grossa  vita  c  poverta  feciono  meggiori  e 
piii  virtudiose  cose,  che  non  sono  fattc  a*  tempi 
nostri  con  piii  morbid ezza  c  con  piCi  ricchezza/ 
tvi,  69.) 

Villani  has  several  references  {ix»245  ;  x.  11, 
150)  to  sumptuary  laws  directed  a  few  years 
later  against  *i  disordinati  omamenti  delle 
donne  di  Firenze.'  In  one  of  these  the  extra- 
vagant head-dresses  and  girdles  alluded  to 
by  Cacdaguida  (Par.  xv.  100-2)  arc  specially 
mentioned  :— 

'Nel  detto  anno  (1330)  essendo  le  donne  di 
Firenze  molto  trascorse  in  soperchi  ornamenti  di 
corone  e  ghirlande  d'oro  e  d'argento,  e  di  perle 
e  pietre  preziose^  e  reti  e  intrccciatoi  di  perle,  e 
altri  divisati  omamenti  di  testa  dt  grande  costo 
.  . .  fu  soprm  cib  provided nto  »  .  <  cbe  niuna  donna 
non  potesse  portare  nulla  corona  n^  ghirlanda 
ui  d'oro  n^  d'ariento  ne  di  pcrlc  nh  di  pietre  nt 
di  seta  n^  di  niuna  aimilitudine  di  corona  n^  di 
ghirlanda,  cziandio  di  carta  dipinta,  n^  rete  n* 
trecciere  di  nulla  spezie  sc  non  sempltci  .  .  .  n^ 
potere  portare  piii  di  due  anella  in  dito,  nd  nullo 
schaggiale  n^  cintura  di  piit  di  dodici  spranghe 
d'argento;'     (x»  150.) 

Fiorentini,  the  Florentines,  Inf.  xvii,  70; 


L 


Par.  xvi,  86;  Fiorentini,  V.  K  i,  9^«,  ijios: 
gensftorefttina^  Populus  Jforentinus,  Epist-  i.  3; 
referred  to  by  Brunetto  Latino  (in  Round  5  of 
Circle  VII  of  Hell)  as  quel  ingrato  popoio 
maiigno^  Che  discese  di  Fiesoie  ad  anttco,  InL 
XV,  6i-2  ;  genu  avara^  invidiosa  e  superba^ 
V,  68 ;  testie  fiesolane^  v,  73 ;  the  upstart 
families  of  Florence,  probably  with  special 
reference  to  the  Cere  hi  and  their  feud  with 
the  Donati,  spoken  of  by  D.  as  lagt'Hfe  ttmn'ay 
Inf,  xvi,  73  [CerohiJ ;  the  Florentine  Guelfs 
referred  to  by  Oderisi  (in  Circle  I  of  Purgatory), 
in  connexion  with  their  defeat  at  Montaperti, 
as  /a  rabbia  fiorentina^  Purg.  xi.  113  [Arbla]  ; 
and  by  Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  II  of  Pur- 
gatory) as  h(pi^  Purg.  xiv,  50,  59  (cf.  Par, 
XXV,  6)  [Quelfl] ;  addressed  by  D.  as  Tus^ 
ccrum  vanisrtmi^  Epist.  vi.  5 ;  miserr/ma 
FesulanommpropagOypunica  barbaries^  Epist, 
vi,  6. 


The  descent  of  the  Florentines  from  Fie- 
solan  stock,  Inf.  xv.  61-2,  73  ;  Epist.  vi,  6 
[Fiosolano] ;  and  fixim  the  andent  Romans, 
Inf,  XV.  76-8  (cf.  Conv.  i.  321-2 ;  Epist.  vii.  7) 
IBomani^];  their  malignity  and  ingratitude, 
Inf,  XV.  61  \  their  avarice  and  arrogance,  Inf, 
XV.  68 ;  Epist.  vi.  2,  3,  5  ;  their  proverbial 
blindness,  Inf.  xv.  67  {see  below)  \  their  in- 
stability and  restlessness,  Purg,  vi.  128-51  ; 
their  injustice  and  wickedness,  Par.  xxxi.  37 ; 
compared  to  ihe  Babylonians,  Epist»  vi,  a; 
and  to  the  Carthaginians,  Epist,  vi.  6j  the 
most  vainglorious  of  the  Tuscans,  Epist.  vi,  5  ; 
their  dialect  distinct  from  that  of  the  Romans, 
V,  E.  i.  9^'^^ ;  a  barbarous  and  degraded  form 
of  speech,  yet  employed,  strange  to  say,  by 
Brunetto  Latino,  V,  E,  i.  ij^-i^^  17-20.  t^t 
rejected  by  certain  other  Florentines  (vii, 
Guido  Cavalcanti,  Lapo  Gianni,  and  D.  him- 
self), V.  E.  i.  133^-', 

There  are  two  traditions  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
old  proverb  as  lo  the  blindness  of  the  Florentines 
C^Vecchia  fama  nel  mondo  li  chmma  orbi/  Inf. 
XV.  67)  quoted  by  Bnjnctto  Latino  in  the  course 
of  his  fierce  invective  against  his  fellow-citixens. 
According  to  one  account,  recorded  by  Villani, 
the  Florentines  were  called  blind  because  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  beguiled  by  their  foe 
Totila  into  admitting  him  within  their  gates, 
whereby  they  brought  about  the  destruction  of 
their  own  city : — 

'  VcfrgpnrfoTotile  che  per  assedio  non  potea  avere  la  dtti. 
. .  .  pitT  mganno^  e  lusinghc^  «  tradicnrniQ  a'iiigcgno  d'averla 
.  ,  .  ai  rimase  di  gnastare  inioniio  Skila  citl4,  c  mAndo  «' 
FiGrcfltim  che  vofca  esacre  loro  ajmico  . . .  promcttrndo  e 
mostrando  a  loro  grande  unorc  *  .  .  I  FicKrenlini  malawt- 
duli  (e  pcro  furono  poi  temipre  in  proverbio  chvaitiati  cie-chi) 
credettono  alle  sue  ("alse  lusm^^hf  e  vane  proraes-sioni  ^  aper- 
Bonli  le  porte,  e  tnisonlo  nclia  dtta  lui  e  »ua  gcntc*  <ii.  i.) 


According  to  the  other  account/which  is  adopted 
by  most  of  the  old  commentators,  the  proverb 
arose  from  a  trick  played  upon  the  Florentines 
by  the  Fisans,  who,  to  recompense  the  former 
for  protecting  Pisa  while  the^'  themselves  were 
engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Majorca  (in  1117), 
gave  them  iheir  choice  from  among  the  spoils 
between  some  bronze  gates  and  a  pair  of  por- 
phyry columns  \  Ihe  Florentines  chose  the  columns, 
which  were  draped  with  scarlet  cloth,  but  on 
getting  them  home  found  they  had  been  spoiled 
by  the  Pi  sans,  w^ho  had  raalicioualy  passed  them 
through  the  fire.  These  columns  are  said  to  be 
the  identical  ones  which  now  Dank  the  E.  door  of 
the  FlorentiDe  Baptistery,     (Vilh  iv.  31.) 

Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  con- 
trasts the  simplicity  and  peaceableness  of  the 
Florentines  of  his  day  with  the  luxury  and 
unrest  of  D,'s  contemporaries,  Par.xv.  97-133 ; 
and  mentions  some  forty  of  the  andent  noble 
Florentine  families  who  were  contemporary 
with  himself,  Par.  xvi.  86-154. 

The  three  Florentines  seen  by  D,  among 
the  Sodomites  in  Round  3  of  Circle  VI 1  of 
Hell  (Inf,  xvi,  4)  are  Guido  Guerra  {v.  38), 
Tegg:hiaio  Aldobrandi  {v.  41),  and  Jacopo 
Rusticucci  (i'.  44)  [Sodomitl]  j  those  t^fexx^^ 
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to  by  Rinaldo  degli  Scrovigni  as  being  witb 
himself  among  the  Usurers  in  Round  3  of 
Circle  VII  of  Hell  (Inf,  xviL  70)  are  the 
Gianfigliaxxi  (t'v.  59-60),  the  Ubbriachi  (7'7\ 
62-3),  and  Giovanni  Buiamonte  (vi'.  72-3) 
[ITBurai] ;  the  five  seen  by  D.  among  the 
Robbers  in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell 
(Inf.  xxvi.  4-5)  arc  Cianfa  Donati  (xxv.  43)^ 
Agnello  Brunelleschi  (xxv.  68),  Biioso  Donati 
(xxv.  140),  Puccio  Sciancato  (xxv.  14S),  af^d 
Guercio  Cavalcanti  (xxv.  151)  [Ladri]. 

The  identity  of  D/s  Florentrae  friend  to 
whom  the  well-known  letter  (Epist.  ix)  was 
addressed  has  not  been  estabhshed.  From 
the  fact  that  D.  addresses  him  as  *  pater* 
it  is  inferred  that  he  was  a  monk ;  and,  since 
D.  speaks  of  his  correspondent's  nephew  as 
being  also  his  own  nephew,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bninacci 
family,  whose  sister,  Piera  di  Donate  Bninacci, 
married  D."s  half-brolher  Francesco.  This 
Pi  era  had  a  son  Durante,  who  would  be  the 
nephew  in  question.  There  are  grave  doubts, 
however,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letter. 
[Eplstole  DMOiescte*} 

Fiorentino^,  Florentine:  /a  rabbia  fio- 
rentina^  i,e*  the  Florentine  Guelfs,  Purg,  xL 
113  [Fiorentini] ;  ie  sfacciaie  donne  fiortntine^ 
i.e.  the  shameless  Florentine  women  of  D.*s 
day,  Purg.  xxiii.  1 01  [Fiorentme]. 

Fiorentino^,  dtiien  of  Florence;  //  /. 
spirito  bissarro^  Le.  Filippo  Argenti,  Inf.  viii. 
62  [Argentij  Filippo] ;  D.  recognized  from 
his  speech  as  a  Florentioe  (as  he  had  been 
by  his  fellow-citizen  Farinata,  Inf.  x.  25-7; 
and,  from  his  dress,  by  Guido  Gtierra  and  his 
companions,  Inf  xvi.  8-9)  by  the  Pisan  U go- 
lino,  Inf  xxxiiJ.  1 1 ;  an  unidentified  Florentine 
from  Simifonti,  Par.  xvi.  61  [Siinifonti] ;  Flo- 
rentine poets,  Castra,  V.  E.  i.  11  ^^^~^  [Castra] ; 
Guido  Cavalcanti,  V.  E.  i.  13^^' ii.  i2'^*[CavaI- 
canti,  Guido];  Brunetto  Latino,  V.  E.  L 
ijio-n  |Brttnetto] ;  Lapo  Gianni,  V.  E.  i.  13'*^ 
[Lapii  ^  J ;  D .  describes  himself  as  a  Florentine, 
V.  E.  i.  1 3^^*^;  and  in  the  titles  of  his  letters, 
Epist,  iV'X  [©ante]. 

Fiorenza,  Florence,  on  the  Amo,  the 
capital  of  Tuscany*  Inf.  x.  92  ;  xvi.  75 ;  xxiv, 
144;  xxvi.  t;  xxxiii  120;  Purg,  vi.  127;  xx. 
75  ;  Par.  XV.  97;  xvi.  84,  iii,  146,  149;  xvii. 
48;  xxix,  103;  xxxj.  39;  Cant.  xi.  77 ;  xviii. 
50;  Conv.  i.  3'^-;  ii.  M*^**;  Finnxe^  Conv*  iv. 
2o^»  (and,  as  variant  of  Fiorensa^  Inf.  xxiv. 
144  ;  xxvi.  I ;  Par.  xxix.  103) ;  Fioransa^  V.  E, 
i.  13^'^  (where  the  better  reading  is  Fwrensa)\ 
Fiorentia,  V.  E.  i.  6-^'»  ^^ ;  ii.  6^^,  12*6 ;  Epist. 
i.  ///.,  4 ;  vii.  7  J  viii.  ///. ;  ix.  2,  4 ;  A.  T,  §  i- ; 
Florentina  civiias^  Epist,  ix,  4  ;  referred  to  by 
Ciacco  <in  Circle  111  of  Hell)  as  dttcL  piena 
d* invidiam  Inf.  vi.  49 ;  by  D.,  as  la  ciihl  pariiiaj 
Inf,  vi.  61 ;  by  Farinata  (in  Circle  VI  of  Hell), 
as  rwbil pairia^  Inf.  x.  26  ;  by  Lotto  degli  Agli 


(in  Round  2  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell),  as  ta  attJt 
che  net  Battista^  Mutb  tl  prima  patrone  (L  e- 
the  city  which  changed  its  ancient  patroa 
Mars  for  John  the  Baptist),  Inf.  xiii.  143-4; 
by  Brunetto  Latino  (in  Round  3  of  Circle  VII 
of  Hell),  as  nuU  di  maltzia^  Inf.  xv.  78  ;  by 
Guido  Guerra  and  his  companions  (in  Round 
3  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell),  as  terra  prava^  Inf. 
xvi.  9 ;  by  D.,  as  ia  gran  villa  Sevra  il  bel 
Jiume  d^ArnOy  Inf.  xxiii.  95  ;  la  ben  guidaia 
sopra  Rubaconiey  Purg.  xii.  102;  by  Guido 
del  Duca  (in  Circle  II  of  Purgatory),  as  la 
trista  selva^  Purg.  xiv.  64  (the  Florentines 
being  *lupi,'  v.  59);  by  Forese  Donati  (in 
Circle  VI  of  Purgatory),  as  la  Barbagia^  Purg. 
xxiii.  96 ;  by  D.,  as  //  luogo  u*  fui  a  viver 
poilG^  Purg.  xxiv.  79 ;  by  the  troubadour 
Folquet  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus),  as  la  citi^ 
che  di  colui  i  pianla  Che  pria  volse  h  spalU 
al  SU0  Fat  tore  (i.  e.  the  city  planted  by  Satan, 
as  having  had  the  pagan  god  Mars  for  its 
patron),  Par.  ix.  !27-ii;  by  Cacdaguida  (in 
the  Heaven  of  Mars),  as  dolce  ostello^  Far, 
XV.  132;  by  D.,  as  /W'//  di  san  Giovanni^ 
Par.  xvi,  25 ;  //  bello  ovile  aif*  io  dorrttii  agnello^ 
Par.  xxv.  5  •  it  is  indicated  by  Brunetto  Latino, 
by  the  mention  of  the  Amo,  Inf,  xv.  113;  by 
the  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mercury^),  by  that  of  the  hill  of  Fiesole,  Par. 
vi.  53-4  ;  by  Cacdaguida,  by  that  of  Uccclla-* 
toio,  Par,  xv.  no. 

In  the  Cansoniere  D,  sf>eaks  of  Florence  as 
lupa  rapace^  Cam.  x\iii.  60 ;  la  terra  mia^  cut 
iiftglio  e  pianga,  Cani.  xviii.  63 ;  in  the  t^ta 
Nuova  he  describes  it  as  /a  citlade  ifve  la  mia 
dopina  fu  posta  doll*  altissimo  Sire^  V.  N. 
^  58^10^  73^^  85r-»^  ^3^  I9i^l«,  3 [2-3;  questa 
desolaia  ciltade^  V.  N.  §  31^  ;  la  citloiie  o%*€ 
nacque^  viveite^  e  morio  la  gentilissima  donna^ 
V.  N.  %  41®-^;  la  dolorosa  cittade,  V.  N. 
§  41^2.  /^  „//^  dolente,  V.  N.  §  4i<w>  (Son. 
xxiv.  6) ;  in  the  Convivio  he  refers  to  it  as 
la  bellissima  e  famcsissima  figlia  di  Roma^ 
Conv.  i.  3^^"^;  and  apostrophizes  it  as  misera^ 
mi  sera  patria  mia  /  Conv,  iv.  27'*®""  ;  in  his 
letter  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VH,  he  reviles 
it  as  *a  stinking  vixen,*  *  a  viper,'  *  a  sick  sheep 
that  contaminates  the  whole  flock,'  *  the  re- 
bellious daughter  of  Rome/  'a  mad  woman," 
*  a  second  Myrrha,^  *  a  second  Amata,'  Epist. 
viit  7  [Amata :  Mirra]. 

Florence,  the  birthplace  of  D.,  Inf.  x.  26; 
xxiii.  94-6 ;  Purg.  xxiv.  79 ;  Par.  vi.  53  •  ix. 
127;  XV.  130;  xxv.  5;  Conv.  i,  3*^-*;  iv. 
279<J-7 ;  V.  E.  i.  6*^  \%^^  ;  of  Beatrice,  V.  N. 
§  §  6'*'!^',  41*^"^;  of  Cacciaguida,  Par.  xv.  1 30-5  ; 
of  Farinata,  Inf,  x.  26  ;  the  pleasantest  spot 
on  earth,  V.  E.  i.  €^'^^  \  D.'s  exile  from,  re- 
ferred to  by  Ciacco,  Inf.  \^.  67-8  ;  by  Farinata, 
Inf.  X.  8r ;  by  Oderisi  (in  Cirde  I  of  Pur- 
gatory), Purg.  xi.  140-1 ;  by  Cacciaguida,  Par* 
xvii.  46-69 ;  by  D.  himself^  Par.  xxv.  4-6 ; 
Cam.  xi.  77-9 ;  Conv.  i.  3-^^^^^ ;  v.  E.  L  6^<>*» ; 
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£pi«t.  n.  t ;  tv.  Him ;  v.  Hi, ;  vi.  /i/. ;  vil  ///. ; 
ix.  [Dante]  \  her  situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arno,  Inf,  xv.  113;  xxiii.  95;  Purg.  xiv.  50; 
V.  E.  i.  6^^-^  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  San 
Miniato,  Purg.  xii.  100-2 ;  and  of  Fiesolc^  Par. 
vi,  53-4 ;  the  daughter  of  Rome,  Inf.  xv.  76-8; 
Conv.  L  i^^~^\  Epist.  vii.  7 ;  compared  with 
Rome,  Par.  xv.  109-1 1  [Montemalo :  Uooel- 
lAtoio];  John  the  Baptist  her  patrxin  saint, 
she  having  been  originally  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mars^  Inf.  xiii,  143-4 ;  xix,  17  ;  xxx. 
74 ;  Par,  xvi.  25, 47, 145-6  (Battitta:  Marie  ^ ; 
her  gold  florin,  Inf.  xxx.  74  [Adamo,  Maeatro] ; 
Par.xviii.  133-5  [G^lovatini  XXH  ] ;  her  popii* 
lation  (in  first  half  of  Cent,  xii),  I'ar.  xvi. 
46-8  {see  Mow)  \  saved  from  destruction  by 
Farinata  degli  Ubcrti»  Inf.  x.  91-3  [Parlnata] ; 
her  sacrilege  in  executing  Tesauro  dc'  Bec- 
cheria,  the  papal  legate,  Inf.  xxxii.  119-30 
pBaoolieiia] ;  her  betrayal  by  Charles  of 
Valois,  Purg.  xx.  71-5  [Carlo*];  denounced 
as  the  city  of  envy,  Inf.  vi.  49;  xv.  68;  Canr. 
xviii*  71 ;  discord,  Inf,  vi.  6 J ;  pride,  Inf.  xv. 
68  ;  xvi.  74 ;  Cam,  xviii.  70 ;  avarice,  Inf.  xv. 
68 ;  Cant,  xviii.  60,  70 ;  excess,  Inf.  xvi.  74 ; 
imn^odesty,  Purg,  xxiii.  96;  Par.  xv.  127^; 
and  of  every  sort  of  iniquity.  Inf.  xv.  78 ; 
xvi.  9;  xxvi.  1-6;  Purg.  xiv.  64;  Par.  xxxi. 
37-9 ;  Epist.  vii.  7  ;  eaten  up  with  pride, 
avarice,  envy,  simony,  treachery,  in6oelity, 
corruption,  and  obstinacy.  Cam.  xviii.  70-3; 
her  want  of  stability,  Inf.  xxiv.  144;  Purg.  y\, 
118-51  ;  her  degeneracy  from  her  primitive 
■implicity  and  pcacclulness.  Par.  xv.  97-132; 
avi.  49-154;  the  child  of  ihe  devils  Par.  ix. 
127-8:    a   second    Uarbagia,    Purg.  xxiii.  96 

[Barbara] ;   a  second  Babylon,  EpisL  vL  a 
riorvnUnl]. 

In  response  to  D.'s  inauiry  as  to  the  popu- 
latioo  of  Florence  in  the  days  of  Cacciaguida 
(f^.  xvi.  35-6),  the  latter  states  that  the 
otunber  of  those  6t  to  bear  arms  was  a  fifth 
ti  those  then  alive  (in  1300,  the  assumed  date 
of  the  Vision),  Par,  xvi.  46-8.  It  has  been 
WClBOOcd  that  in  1300  the  population  ol 
Flofcece  was  about  70,000,  of  whom  30^000 
wcfe  fit  to  bear  arms  ;  conseqtiently  in  Caccia- 
nrida'i  day  (circ  1090-1147)  the  number  of 
umm  fit  to  bear  arms  would  have  been  about 
^^IQO^  and  the  total  population  about  14,00a, 

la  the  Convhio  (ii.  i^^'i^^)  D.  alludes  to 
tilt  appearance  of  a  6ery  cross  in  the  sky  over 
tte  ary  of  Florence  *  nel  principio  dclla  sua 
diilfitmoe^*  i.e.  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of 
Cliwka  01  VaJois  into  the  city,  Nov.  1301. 
ITilt    ptMBDomenon    is    recorded    by    Dino 


*  la  m  aparl  in  ciclo  uno  scfno  maraviglioso, 
9  qaale  fu  una  crxtce  vcrmtf^lia,  aopra  il  p*Ugio 
di*  pHofi  Fu  la  sua  lista  attipta  piu  cbc  palmi 
aao  a  0aso»  e  Tuna  linca  era  di  lungbezia  braccia 
ax  Id  aoparefua,  quelU  a  trmverso  uno  poco 
s;  la  ^oale  durd  per  tan  to  spaxio,  quanto 


penasse  uno  cavallo  a  correre  dua  aringhi.  Onde 
la  gentc  die  la  viddc,  e  10  chc  chiararaenle  la 
viddi,  potcmo  coroprenderc  chc  tddio  cni  forte- 
meiitc  contra  alia  nostra  citta  crucciato.'     (ii.  9.) 

Villani  (viii.  48)  describes  the  appearance  as 
that  of  a  comet  with  an  immense  trail,  as  of 
smoke,  behind  it. 

The  following  public  buildings  and  places 
in  Florence  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by 
D. : — the  BaptJster>%  sun  Gicvanni^  Inf.  xix. 
17;  ranUiO  BattuUo,  Par.xv.  134;  il  Battisfm^ 
Par.  xvi.  47  [Battlat«o] ;  the  Church  of  Satt 
Miniato,  Purg.  xii.  loi-a  riUnlato,  Ban] ;  the 
old  wall  (of  1078)  and  Badia,  Par.  xv,  97-S 
[Badla] ;  the  Pontc  Vecchio,  il  passo  d^Artw^ 
Inf  xiii.  146;  Marti^  Par.  xvL  47;  il  ponU^ 
Par,  xvi.  146  (Pont«  Vecohlo] ;  the  Ponte  di 
Rubaconte,  Purg,  xii.  102  [Rubaoonte] ;  the 
Gardingo,  Inf.  xxiii.  to8  [Qurdingo] ;  the 
Porta  san  Piero,  Par,  xvi.  40,  94  [Porta  aan 
Piero]  ;  the  Porta  Pcruzza,  Par.  xvi.  116 
'Porta  Peruaaa} ;  the  Corso,  Par.  xvi.  40-3 
Corao] ;  the  Mercato  Vecchio^  F^ar.  xvi.  \%x 
Meroato] ;  the  Borgo  sant*  Apostolo,  Par. 
ivi.  134  [Borgo]. 

Of  the  churches  and  other  buildings  to 
Florence  the  following,  besides  those  mentioned 
above,  were  in  existence,  or  in  course  of  coo» 
struction,  in  D.'s  day:— S.  Annuniiata  (I36a); 
SS.  ApostoliiCem.xil;  S.Croce  ( Ja94-U4^); 
S,  Lorcmo  (founded  in  390.  consecrated  by 
Sc  Ambrose  in  393,  burned  down  in  1417); 
S*  Marco  (1290);  S.  Maria  Novella  ^378- 
1349);  S.  Martino  de*  Buonomini  (980I;  S. 
N1CC0I6  (circ  1000);  S.  Trmiiil  (1250);  the 
Cathedral,  S.  Maria  del  Fiorc  (on  tile  of  the 
earlier  S.  Reparata,  1294-1456) ;  the  Miseri- 
cordia  (1244);  the  Ospedale  degU  Innocend 
(13 18,  since  rebuilt) ;  the  Ospedaie  di  S.  Maria 
Nuova  (founded  in  1287  by  FoJco  Portinari); 
the  Palazio  del  Podestik  or  Bargello  (1350); 
the  Palazzo  della  Signoria  or  Pala»o  Vecchio 
(12981 ;  the  Ponte  V^ecchio  (said  to  have  been 
of  Roman  origin,  destroyed  in  1333) ;  the  Ponte 
alia  Carraja  (iai8i  destroyed  in  1333)'  *h« 
Ponte  di  Rubaconte  or  Ponte  alle  Gratie 
(1237);  the  Ponte  S.  Trinity  (itfa,  since 
rebuilt). 

The  city  of  Florence  is  situated  in  a  plain 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  in  the  heart  of 
Tuscany ;  it  is  sheltered  on  the  K.  by  the  hills 
of  Fiesole  and  Monte  Morello^  on  the  S*  by 
those  of  San  Miniato  and  Bellosguarda  The 
city  is  divided  in  two  by  the  Amo,  the  S. 
portion  <  known  as  Ohramo)  being  connected 
with  the  older  part  on  the  N.  side  of  the  xirtx 
bv  four  stone  bridges,  the  Ponte  alle  Grmxie 
<  formerly  called  Rubaconte),  the  Ponte  Vecchio, 
the  Pontc  Sanu  Trinitii,  and  the  Ponte  alia 
Carraja. 

Florence  sprang  originally  from  Fiesolei 
having,  according  to  tr^iuon,  been  founded 
by  the  Romans  after  their  destruction  of  ibe 
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latter,  the  population  of  the  new  town  con- 
sisting partly  of  Ficsolan,  partly  of  Roman 
stock  (Vill.  i.  38).  The  old  Roman  city  \ms 
destroyed  in  Cent,  vi  by  Tolila,  King  of  the 
Goths,  and  the  new  city  was  popularly  sup- 

Eosed  to  have  been  founded  some  300  years 
Iter  by  Charlemagne  (Vill.  ii,  1  ;  iii.  i). 

Mediaeval  Florence  was  originally  divided 
into  Quarters  or  Gates ;  these  were  the  Porta 
San  Pancraxio  on  the  E.,  the  Porta  San  Pietro 
on  the  W,,  the  Porta  del  Duo  mo  on  the  N., 
and  the  Porta  Santa  Maria  on  the  S.,  the 
Mercato  Vecchio  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  as  then  constituted.  Later,  when  new 
walls  were  built  and  the  city  enlarged,  the 
Quarters  were  replaced  by  Sextarics  (*  Sesti  *), 
that  of  Santa  Maria  being  divided  into  the 
Sesto  di  San  Piero  Scheraggio  and  the  Sesto 
di  Borgo,  and  the  Sesto  d'Oltramo  being 
added.     ^VilL  iti,  2.) 

In  the  fifty  years  before  1265,  the  year  of 
D.'s  birth,  Florence  appears  to  have  increased 
rapidly  in  siie  and  population,  as  well  as  in 
wealth  and  political  importance.  Previous  to 
that  lime  the  city  had  no  bridge  across  the 
Amo  other  than  the  Fonte  Vecchio,  and  was 
confined  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  within 
a  semicircle,  which  did  not  extend  much 
beyond  the  Baptistery  and  the  site  upon  which 
the  Cathedral  was  subsequently  erected.  Be- 
tween  121 3  and  1220^  a  new  bndge,  the  Ponte 
alia  Carraja,  was  built  lower  down  the  river, 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  suburb  of  Ognissanti, 
which  was  rapidly  increasing  in  importance 
owing  to  its  silk  and  wool  factories  (Vill  v.  42). 
In  1237  the  bridge  formerly  called  Rubaconte, 
now  known  as  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie,  was 
built  above  the  Ponle  Vecchio ;  and  about 
the  same  time  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
paved  (VilL  vi.  26),  In  1250  the  Palazio 
del  Podest^,  the  present  Bargello,  was  erected, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  lofty  towers  be- 
longing to  the  nobles  (specimens  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  San  Gemignano)  were 
reduced  in  height  as  a  precautionary  measure 
on  the  part  of  the  commons,  the  materials 
being  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  city 
wall  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Amo  (VilL  vi.  39). 
Finally,  in  1252  the  Ponte  Santa  Triniti  was 
built  between  the  Ponte  Vecchio  and  the 
Ponte  alia  Carraja  fVilh  vi.  50).  The  circuit 
of  the  city  wall,  which  had  been  enlarged  for 
the  first  time  in  1078,  was  increased  again  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  12S4,  and  yet  again 
in  1324,  three  years  after  D/s  death  (VilL 
iv.  8  ;  vii.  99  ;  ix.  256).  At  this  period  there 
were  no  less  than  100  churches  and  chapels 
of  one  sort  or  another  within  the  city  walls 
(VilL  ix.  257)*  The  following  description  of 
Florence  and  its  surroundings  as  they  ap- 
peared some  ten  years  later  is  given  by 
Villani  :— 

*  £11'  era   dentna   bene   situata   e  albergata  di 


molte  belle  case,  e  at  continovo  in  questi  tempi 
s*cdificji\'B,  migliorando  i  lavorii  di  fargli  agiati 
e  ncchi,  recflundo  di  fuori  belli  esempi  d'ogni 
miglioramento.  Clitese  cattcdmli  e  di  frati  d^ogni 
rcgolOj,  e  magnifichi  mooasteri ;  e  oltre  a  ci6  non 
v*  era  cittadino  popotano  o  gratide  cbe  non  avcsse 
edificato  o  cbe  non  edificasse  in  contado  grande 
e  ricca  possessionem  e  abitura  molto  ricca,  e  con 
begU  cdificii,  c  molto  meglio  che  in  cilti ;  e  in 
questo  ciascuno  ci  pcccava,  c  per  le  diaordinate 
spese  erano  tenuti  matti.  £  si  magnifica  cosa  era 
a  vederc,  che  i  foresticri  non  usati  a  Firenic 
venendo  di  fuore,  i  piii  crcdevano  per  li  ricchi 
edificit  e  belli  paJagi  ch'erano  di  fuori  alia  citt^ 
d'intomo  a  tre  tniglia,  che  tutti  fossono  dclla  citti 
a  modo  di  Roma^  sanza  i  ricchi  pvalagi,  torri, 
cortili,  e  giardini  murati  piu  di  lungi  alU  citti, 
cbe  in  altre  contrade  sarebtK)no  chlamate  castella. 
In  somma  si  stimava,  che  intomo  alia  citta  a  set 
miglia  aveva  t&nti  ricchi  e  nobili  abituri  che  due 
Firenze  non  avrebbono  tanti.*    (xi.  94.) 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  the  city  is  un- 
certain. The  Roman  town  was  called /V<wfw/f a, 
the  Italian  rendering  of  which,  Fiorntsa^  waa 
evidently  connected  by  the  Florentines  them- 
selves  with  fiore^  tlie  special  flower  adopted 
as  their  device  being  the  lily  (giglio) ;  this 
appears  from  the  name  of  their  coin,  the  florin 
(^QrifW\f  which  was  stamped  with  the  lily 
on  one  side,  as  well  as  from  the  najxie  of  the 
Cathedral,  S*  Maria  del  Fiore, 

(For  an  account  of  the  old  city  of  Florence, 
see  Repetti,  Compendia  storico  deiia  Citi^  di 
Firenze  \  Philalethes,  iiu  240-5;  and  Witte, 
Danie-Farschungcn^  ii.  1-21 ;  for  the  early 
histor>',  see  Villari,  I  primi  due  secoli  deUm 
sioria  di  Firenze,) 

Firenze.    [Plortnaa,] 

Flslca^,  natuj^l  science  or  Physics,  Coov, 
ii.  14**^,  15^!-^;  iv.  15^®*;  saensa  naiurale^ 
Conv.  ii.  14®** ;  iiL  ii'**  ;  the  eighth  or  Starry 
Heaven  likened  to,  Conv.  il  1 459-61,  |^i-i20 
[Ciolo  SteUato] ;  treats  of  material  and  coi* 
mptible  matters,  Conv.  iL  I5**"i0ij  together 
with  Ethics  and  Metaphysics  makes  up  the 
whole  body  of  philosophy,  Conv.  iii,  iii«a-w . 
one  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  idiots  who 
scarcely  so  much  as  know  the  alphabet,  Conv. 
iv.  i5i«^'7. 

FislCMi,  the  P^j^sics  of  Aristotle,     [Pby* 

Fiumi  Infernali],  rivers  of  HeU,  Acheron, 
Styx,  Phlcgethon,  and  Cocylus,  which  ori- 
ginate in  the  tears  of  the  *  gran  \^glio  di  Creta,* 
Inf.  xiv,  115-20.     [Cfrota.] 

These  rivers  appear  in  reality  to  be  one 
and  the  same  stream,  which  assumes  different 
names  and  different  aspects  on  its  course 
through  Hell.  At  flrst  it  bears  the  name  of 
Acheron,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  Hell 
proper  (Inf.  iii.  7S)  [Aoheronte] ;  after  being 
lost  for  a  time  it  reappears  in  Circle  IV  in 
the  shape  of  a  boiling  black  spring,  the  waters 
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of  which  form  the  filthy  marsh  of  Styx  (Inf. 
vii.  1 01-7)  [Btige] ;  again  disappearing,  it 
emerges  from  the  wood  of  Suicides  as  the 
blood-red  stream  of  Phlegethon  (Inf  xiv.  76-8) 
fFlegetonte]  \  and  finally  flows  down  to  the 
bottom  of  Hell,  where  it  forms  the  frozen  lake 
of  Cocytys  (inf.  xiv,  nS-20)  [Coeito]. 

Fiumi  del  Ptirgatorio],  rivers  of  Pur- 
gatory, Eunoe  and  L^the,  Purg,  xxviii.  1 21-7. 
[Eimo^  :  I-etd,] 

Fleg€tonta»    [FlegetonteJ 

Flegetonte,  Phlegethon,  one  of  the  niters 
of  HeiJ,  'fierce  Phlegethon  whose  waves  of 
torrent  fire  infiame  with  rage/  Inf.  xiv.  131 ; 
Fkg^ionta^^Xh  1 16  (\dismmita :  con/a);  ia rivitra 
di  sanguis  inf.  xii.  47  ;  //  sangut,  w,  75,  135  ; 
it  bollor  vermigiio^  t/,  loi  ;  SuHcame^  w.  1 17, 
138;  il  rio^  v,  \%\\  uh  picciol  fiumUellOy  Lo 
cut  rossore  ancor  mi  raccapriccia^  Inf  xiv» 
77-8;  il  fosso  iristo^v,  11;  quelh  {ruscello)^ 
V.  81  ;  la  fresaite  rio^  v,  89 ;  il  present e 
rigagno^  t>,  121  ;  Valtro^  v.  132  ;  Vac  qua  rossa^ 
V.  134;  il  ruscel^  Inf.  x\'.  2;  Vacqua  ttnta^ 
Inf.  xvi.  104;  gorg0y  Inf.  xvii.  J 18,  [Fiumi 
In  fern  all.] 

The  river  of  Phlegethon,  whose  waters  are 
of  blood  and  hoi  ling- hot,  issues  from  the  wood 
of  Suicides  [Suicidl],  flows  down  through  the 
burning  sand  of  the  third  Round  of  Circle  VI 1, 
and  finally  disappears  over  a  precipice,  Inf 
xvi*  103-5;  xvii.  iiS;  its  bed  and  margins 
are  of  stone,  Inf.  xtv.  76-84  ;  the  steam  rising 
from  it  quenches  ihe  surrounding  flames»  so 
that  D.  and  Virgil  are  able  to  walk  alongside 
of  it  unharmed  by  them,  Inf  xiv.  S9-901  142; 
XV.  j-3 ;  in  it  are  immersed  to  various  depths 
those  who  have  been  guilty  of  violence  to- 
wards their  neighbours,  Inf.  xii.  47-8  [Vio- 
lenti]. 

Virgil  having  mentioned  Phlegethon  among 
the  rivers  of  Hell  {Inf.  xiv.  116),  D.  asks  him 
where  it  is  {%fv.  130-2) ;  V.  in  reply  says  that 
D.  might  have  guessed  from  the  boiling  of  the 
blood-red  waters  that  »t  was  the  river  by  which 
they  were  standing  {vv,  134-5). 

V.'s  answer  to  D.  here  has  been  taken  to 
imply  a  knowledge  of  Greek  on  D/s  part, 
the  meaning  of  Phlegethon  {^X^yiBt^v)  being 
flaming,  fiery*  This  much,  however,  D,  might 
have  learned  from  Virgil  {Aen,  vi.  550-1) : — 

'Qaae  rapidiu  flaxnmis  ambit  torrctitlhiui  unnis 

as  well  as  from  the  commentary  of  Servtus  (on 
Aen^  vi,  265),  who  says : — 

*  Per  PhligithoHla  ,  .  ,  ignem  significAt  \  nam 
^Xof  Grace e,  Latinc  ignis  est.* 

The  following  etymology  is  given  in  the 
Magnae  Derivatioms  of  Uguccione  da  Pisa, 
with  which  D.  was  acquainted  :— 

*  Flcgeion  -ontis,  qutdam  fluWus  infemalis  totus 
^rdens,  a  f<^  quod  est  ignis,  vel  fiegi  quod  est 


Flegias,  Phlegyas,  son  of  Mars,  and  King 
of  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia,  father  of  Ixion  and 
Coronis;  the  latter  having  been  violated  by 
Apollo,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Aesculapius,  Phleg>'as  in  fury  set  fire  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  for  which  sacri- 
lege he  was  slain  by  the  god  and  condemned 
to  eternal  punishment  in  the  lower  world. 

D.  places  P,  as  ferryman  on  the  Styx  where 
the  Wrathful  are  punished^  Inf.  viii.  19,  24; 
gaieoi&y  V.  17;  nocchieTy  v.  80  [Iraoondi : 
Btige]  ;  he  conveys  D.  and  Virgil  across  the 
marsh  and  lands  them  under  the  walls  of  the 
City  of  Dis,  Inf.  viii.  10-81  [Dit«].  D.  and  V., 
having  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  tower 
on  the  edge  of  the  marsh  of  Styx,  mitice  that 
two  beacons  have  been  lighted  at  the  top  of 
it  as  a  signal  which  is  answered  by  another 
beacon  in  the  far  distance  (Inf.  viii.  1-6);  D. 
asks  V.  the  meaning  of  the  signals,  who  draws 
his  attention  to  a  small  boat  rapidly  approach- 
ing them  across  the  slimy  waters  ('^/7^  7-t6) ; 
seated  alone  in  Ihe  boat  at  the  helm  is 
Phiegyas,  who  calls  to  D,  and  V.^  taking 
them  to  be  damned  souls  {vv.  17-18J;  V, 
undeceives  him,  telling  him  that  they  are  to 
be  under  his  charge  only  so  long  as  he  is 
ferrying  them  across  the  marsh  {inf.  19-21) ; 
they  then  enter  the  boat,  and  Phlegyas, 
fuming  with  rage  at  his  disappointment, 
conveys  them  to  the  other  side,  and  shows 
them  the  entrance  into  the  City  of  Dis  (I'z/. 
22-81). 

The  position  assigned  by  D.  to  Phlegyas 
seems  to  be  due,  as  Butler  observes,  to  Virgil's 
mention  of  him  in  the  Aencid^  where  he  is 
described  in  terms  which  make  him  the  type 
of  all  those  who  infringe  the  laws  which  should 
govern  the  dealings  of  men  with  their  fellows 
or  with  God  :^ 

'  ITiIei^'asqae  miseminus  omn«9 
AcJracmet,  et  ma^a  testAtor  voce  per  urubrauij 
Disdle  Jufttitiam  moniU,  et  doo  temncre  divoa.* 

\/ltn.  vL  618-30.) 

Hence  be  is  appropriately  selected  to  guard 
the  access  to  the  inner  division  of  Hell,  where 
are  punished  sins  originating  in  the  breach  of 
these  laws, 

Flegon,  Phlegon,  one  of  the  four  horses 
which  drew  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  Conv.  iv, 
33137,     [i3oo.] 

Flegra,  Phlegra,  valley  in  Thrace,  where 
Jupiter  defeated  and  slew  the  Giants  who 
attempted  to  storm  Olympus ;  the  contest  is 
referred  to  by  Capaneus  (in  Round  3  of  Circle 
V^II  of  Hell)  as  la  pttgna  di  Flegra  (the  phrase 
being  a  tianslation  of  ihe  *  proeha  Phlegrae  *  of 
Slatius,  Theb.  x.  909;  xi.  7),  Inf.  xiv,  58, 
[Gapanao:  Giganti.] 

Florentia,  Florence,  V,  E.  i.  ^^  ^^  ;  ii.  6*^ 
12^*' ;  Epist  i.  //A,  4 ;  vii.  7  ;  viii.  ///.;  ix.  3|  4; 
A.T.  §  i=*.    [Florettaa.] 
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Florentia,  Guido  de,  Guido  Cavalcanti, 
V.  E.  ii,  I'Z^^K     [Cavalcanti,  Guido.] 

Florentini^  Florentines,  V.E.  i.  9^^',  i^iTiai; 
Tuscorum  vanissimt\  Epist.  vi*  5  ;  mistrrima 
Fesulanorum  propago^  Epist.  vi.  6.    [Pioren- 

tlni.] 

FlorentinuSy  Florentine ;  Flarentina  civili* 
ias^  Epist  vi.  %\  Florenftna  avitasy  Epist.  ix. 
4;  native  of  Florence,  V.  E*  l  n-'',  ij^**  ^^\ 
H.  12***;  Epist.  iv~x.  /</.     [FiorentinoJ 

•  Focaccia,  one  of  the  Cancellicri  of  Pistoja, 
mentioned  by  Camicione  de*  Pazzi  (in  Circle 
IX  of  Hell)  as  a  traitor  worthy  of  a  place  in 
Caina,  Inf.  xxxii.  63-    [Caina.] 

According  to  Benvenuto  it  was  a  cold- 
blooded act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  F.  which 
led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  feiid  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Cancellieri  family  in 
Pistoja,  and  so  ultimately  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  factions  into  Florence 
[Bianchi].  Focaccia's  name,  however,  does  not 
appear  in  ViHani*s  account  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Pistojan  feud,  nor  in  that  given  in  the 
Istorie  Pisiaiest  [Cancellieri].  In  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  recorded  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  an  atrocious  murder  committed 
by  F.  that  the  Florentines  were  calied  upon  to 
intervene  in  the  aflfairs  of  Pistoja,  whereby  they 
unhappily  involved  themselves  in  ihe  ver>'  feud 
which  Ihey  had  been  invited  to  terminate.  It 
was  possibly  this  incident  which  led  to  the 
mention  of  Focacda's  name  by  D, 

The  stor>*  as  told  In  the  Pistojan  chronicle  is 
briefly  as  follows.  Focaccia,  one  of  the  Cancellieri 
Bianchi,  being  &  notorious  brawler  and  maii  of 
blood,  the  C&ncellieri  Neri  determined  to  make 
an  end  of  him  t^ — 

-  If)  quello  trmpo  era  nella  caia  de'  Cancellieri  della  parte 
Bianco  uno  giovane  cb'  bavea  norne  Focaccia,  fighuolo  cli 
M.  Bertacca  di  M.  RinierL,  Jl  ijuale  era  prode,  e  ^^liardio 
moUo  di  sua  persona,  dd  <{Tia]e  forte  temeano  qudli  del  la 
parte^  Nera  per  la  sua  perversita  perch^  none  attendra  ad 
altro  ch'a  uccisioni  e  ^cHtc.  Vedendo  qaelli  ddia  parte 
Nera  rop<Taiioni  di  co«tui,  ordinarono.  che  si  levassono 
aicuni  del  la  loro  parte,  U  qoall  pooessoao  Ifciio  al  detto 
Focaccia.' 

Accordingly  three  youths,  one  of  whom  was 
the  notorious  Vanni  Fucci,  were  told  off  to  engage 
him  and  bring  him  to  account.  F,  however^ 
managed  to  evade  them,  excusing  himself  to  his 
friends  for  his  cautious  tactics  by  sa>Hng  it  was 
better  the  Neri  should  boast  of  Focacda's  flight 
than  of  his  death. 

*Qa^ti  tre  giovani  acccMopa^ati  di  tmona  brigata  di 
fanti  andarano  »p>e«$Q,  cercando  di  trovarsi  coi  dctto  Fo- 
caccia, til  tjrli,  come  prrsona  che  non  crcdra  coo  loro  gtiada- 
I^Tvire  ni<nte,  grandfava  9enip«  schifando  * ,  *  cd  essendo 
npneso  pi^  volte  da  qudli  della  parte  Bianca  del  fuf^gHre,  ehe 
facca,  ntpondca.  chr  meglio  era  dire  <]uioci  rugg;io  il  Fo- 
CAccia,  CDC  qaivi  fui  morto  ii  Focaccia^' 

Failing  in  their  object  of  making  away  with  F., 
the  Cancellieri  Neri  struck  terror  into  the  Bianchi 
by  killing  M.  Bert i no  de^  Cavaglieri,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  their  party.  F.,  whose 
wife  was  a  relative  of  the  murdered  man,  avenged 
his   death   hy  treacherously   slaying  one   of  the 


leaders  of  the  Neri  These  vindictive  marderi 
led  to  reprisals,  and  at  length  the  city  of  Pistoja 
was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  disorder  that  the 
Podesti,  finding  himself  powerless,  threw  up  his 
o6Sce  and  quitted  the  city.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  confusion*  F.  proceeded  to  further  avenge 
the  death  of  Beriino  by  treacherously  killing  one 
of  his  actual  murderct^f  who  had  been  also 
one  of  the  three  deputed  to  put  himself  out  of 
the  way.  This  fresh  outrage  was  the  signal  for 
a  general  uprising  on  l>oth  sides,  and  at  last,  in 
despair,  the  Pistojan  authorities  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  Florentines  with  the  well-known  disastrous 
restilt  to  the  latter  that  the  blood -feud  was  imported 
with  all  its  terrible  consequences  into  the  city  of 
Florence*     {Istorie  PistoUsi,  ed.  1578,  pp,  4-10,) 

Focara,  lofty  headland  on  the  Adriatic, 
between  La  Cattolica  and  Fannin  the  Marches, 
dreaded  by  sailors  on  account  of  the  violent 
squalls  which  swept  down  from  it*  It  was  the 
custom  to  offer  vows  for  a  safe  passage  round 
the  point,  whence,  says  Benvenuto,  arose  a 
proverbial  saying,  *  God  preserve  you  from  the 
wind  of  Focara  ! ' 

Pier  da  Medicina  (in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VIII 
of  Hell),  prophesying  the  drowning  of  Guido 
del  Cassero  and  Angiolello  da  Carignano  oflf 
this  headland  by  order  of  Maiatcstino  of 
Kimini,  says  they  will  have  no  need  to  make 
vows  or  prayers  on  account  of  *il  venio  di 
Focara,*  Inf.  xxviii.  89-90  [Angiolello].  Lana 
says : — 

'  Focara  t  uno  luogo  sopra  mare  neOa  Marca 
ira  Pesaro  e  la  Cattolica,  in  lo  qual  luogo  ^  spesso 
di  gran  fortune,  c  usano  molto  H  marinarv  che  si 
trovano  in  quello  luogo  al  tempo  della  fortuna, 
di  pregare  Dio  e  li  santi  e  di  fare  molti  voti. 
Siche  prelude  alii  predetti  che  non  W  fara  mestieri 
n6  votare  nd  fare  preghiera  per  loro  scampo/ 

Foco,  P hocus,  son  of  Aeacus,  King  of 
Aegina,  and  brother  of  Telamon  and  Pelcus, 
Conv.  iv.  27 1'*^"^,     [EacoJ 

FolcOp  Folquet  of  Marseilles*  famous  trouba- 
dour, who  flourished  as  a  poet  from  1180  to 
1195;  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Toulouse  in 
1205,  and  died  in  1231.  According  to  the  old 
Proven  gal  biography,  he  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
merchant  of  Genoa,  who  bequeathed  bim  a 
lar]ge  fortune  :— 

*  Folquctz  de  Marseiha  fo  filhs  d'un  mercadier 
de  Genoa  que  ac  nom  sier  Amfos.  K  can  lo  poire 
oaoric  sii  laisset  molt  ric  d*aver/ 

Devoting  himself  to  a  life  of  pleasure,  Fol- 
quet became  a  frequenter  of  courts,  his  special 
patrons  being  Rj chard  Coeur-de-Lion,  Al- 
phonso  Vlll  of  Castile,  Raymond  V,  Count  of 
Toulouse,  and  Barral,  Viscount  of  Marseilles. 
He  attached  himself  to  Adelais,  the  wife  of  the 
last^  to  whom  he  paid  court,  composing  songs 
in  her  honour,  but  she  appears  to  have  rejected 
bis  addresses  i— 

^  Trobet  molt  be,  e  molt  fo  avinens  de  la  persona, 
et  eniendia  ae  en  la  molhcr  del  steu  senhor  en 
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Barral,  e  pregava  la  d'amor,  e  dels  fazia  sas  canzos. 
Mas  anc  per  pretz  ni  per  chanson  noi  poc  trobar 
merce  qu'  cla  tj  fezes  nitill  be  en  dreq  d'amor,  per 
que  ios  temps  se  planh  d'amor  en  sas  chansos/ 

After  the  death  of  Adelais  and  of  the 
princes  whose  favour  he  had  enjoyed^  Folquet 
retired  from  the  world  and  entfrred  a  Cislercian 
monastery.  Subsequently  (in  1201)  he  became 
Abbot  of  Torronet  in  the  diocese  of  Toulon, 
and  in  1205  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Toulouse.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  was 
deeply  implicated  in  the  sanguinary  persecution 
of  the  Albigensian  heretics  (1208-1229) ;  he 
plays  in  consequence  an  important  part  in 
a  contemporary  Provencal  poem  an  the  Albi- 
gensian  Crusade,  in  which  he  is  declared  to 
be  *  unrivalled  for  his  goodness  * : — 

*LVveaqtic  dc  Tholosa  Foltmet*  eel  dt  Masclha^ 
Que  dcgriis  de  bontal  ab  d,  00  I'aparclha," 

D.  places  Folquet  in  the  Heaven  of  Venus 
among  those  who  had  been  lovers  upon  earth 
(Spin a  Amanii}^  Par.  ix.  94  j  lucuknta  t 
car  a  gioia^  v.  yi  \  taiira  kfizia^  v.  67 ;  beato 
spirlo^  V.  74  [Venere,  Cielo  dl] ;  he  is  referred 
to  in  the  De  Vuigari  Eioqueniia  as  *  Folquetus 
dc  MarsiJia,^  the  first  hne  of  one  of  his  poems 
being  quoted  as  an  example  of  a  canzone  m 
the  illustrious  style,  V.  E.  ii.  6 '^-9, 

After  Cuniiza  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus), 
who  had  spoken  to  D,  of  Folquet*s  great  fame 
(Par.  ix.  37-40)?  has  ceased,  D.  perceives 
another  spirit  glowing  brightly  near  to  him 
{yv,  64-9)  J  he  addresses  it,  asking  why  it  kept 
Silence  (inf,  73-81 ) ;  the  spirit  (that  of  Folquet) 
replies,  and  after  describing  the  situation  of 
Marseilles,  his  birthplace,  and  naming  himself 
{w.  82-95),  relates  that  he  lived  on  earth 
under  the  influence  of  love  {in*.  9S-6)i  and 
compares  his  passion  with  that  of  Dido  for 
Aeneas,  that  of  Phyllis  for  Demophoon,  and 
that  of  Ale  ides  for  lolc  {^nK  97-102)  {su  below)  \ 
he  then  proceeds  to  explain  to  D.  that  he  and 
those  with  him  feel  no  repentance  for  their 
faults,  which  are  forgotten,  but  coniemplate 
with  ecstasy  the  wonderful  order  of  God's 
providence,  which  makes  that  love  wherein 
they  formerly  erred  an  honour  to  them  ;  while 
they  discern  this  same  love  in  its  highest 
manifestation,  viz.  as  the  power  by  means  of 
which  the  whole  course  of  the  world  is  governed 
{w.  103-8) ;  he  goes  on  to  satisfy  D.'s  thirst 
for  information  {ih  79)  by  telling  him  that  the 
spirit  next  to  himself  is  that  of  Rahab,  who 
was  the  first  to  be  received  up  into  that  Heaven 
(w,  109-20),  and  was  a  fitting  trophy  of  Christ's 
victory,  inasmuch  as  she  helped  Joshua  to 
conquer  the  Holy  Land  (now  neglected  by  the 
Pope),  which  was  the  scene  of  that  victory 
(vT/.  121-61 ;  he  then  denounces  the  envy  and 
avarice  of  Florence,  whose  accursed  gold  florin 
was  leading  astray  both  pastors  and  flnck  {w, 
l37-'32)>  and  causing  the  neglect  of  tlie  Gospel 


and  Fathers  of  the  Church  (w.  l33-5)»  while 
the  Po|>e  and  Cardinals  fixed  their  thoughts 
upon  it  instead  of  upon  the  captive  Holy  Land 
{ifV.  156-8) ;  in  conclusion,  he  predicts  (in 
reference  either  to  the  death  of  Boniface  VIII 
in  I303»  or  to  the  removal  of  the  papal  see  to 
Avignon  in  1305)  that  ere  long  Rome  and  its 
holy  places  will  be  freed  from  the  whoredoms 
of  the  Pope  (1/1^,  139-42). 

Diez  points  out  that  in  his  roundabout 
description  of  the  situation  of  Marseilles  (Par, 
ix.  88-93)  D,  makes  Folquet  revisit  the  scenes 
of  his  life  as  a  troubadour,  he  having  lived  at 
the  court  of  Barral  at  Marseilles,  of  Raymond  V 
of  Toulouse  at  Niraes,  of  William  VJII  at 
Montpellier,  of  Alphonso  II  at  Barcelona,  of 
Alphonso  VI n  in  Castile,  and  of  Richard 
Cceur- de-Lion  in  Aquitaine,  (See  Leben  und 
Werke  dtr  Tr^ubadimrs,  1 93-306,) 

Folquefs  triple  comparison  of  his  passion 
with  the  love  experienced  by  Dido,  Phyllis, 
and  lolc  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  fact  (stated 
in  the  old  Provencal  biography)  that  he  was 
in  love  at  different  times  with  three  different 
ladies,  viz.  Adelais,  the  wife  of  Barral ;  Laura, 
his  sister;  and  Eudoxia,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  wife  of 
William  VIII  of  Montpellier.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  too  that  Folquet's  (anyone  *  Tan  nVabellis 
Famoros  pcnsamens/  which  is  quoted  by  D. 
(V,  E.  ii.  6'*^)  and  partly  imitated  by  him 
(Purg.  XXVI,  140),  is  specially  addressed  to 
three  ladies  (Mas  tres  dompnas,  a  cui  cu  te 
presen ') . 

The  expression  *arse*  put  into  Folquet*s 
mouth  by  D,  (Par.  ix.  97)  seems,  as  2ingarelli 
points  out,  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  terms 
*  ardor ^  and  *fuox*  which  constantly  recur  in 
Folquet*s  poems  in  connexion  with  his  own 
passion.  (See  BulL  Sac.  Dant.  ItaL,  N.S,  iv. 
65-76.) 

Folco  Portinari.    [Portlnajrf,  Poloo.] 

Folo,  Pholus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  placed 
with  Chiron  and  Nessus  to  guard  the  Violent 
in  Round  i  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell,  Inf.  xii.  72. 
[Centauri.J 

D,  describes  Pholus  as  being  *pien  d'ira,* 
which  is  probably  a  recollection  of  Ge&rg.  ii. 
455-6,  where  Virgil  speaks  of  him  as  ^furentem 
Centaurum  .  ,  *  PholumJ  P,  entertained  Her- 
cules on  his  expedition  against  the  Centaurs, 
and  met  his  death  by  accidentally  dropping  one 
of  his  guest's  poisoned  arrows  on  his  foot.  His 
story  is  not  so  well  known  as  that  of  the  other 
Centaurs  ;  he  is,  however,  mentioned  by  Ovid 
{Mtittm,  xii,  306),  Lucan  (Phars,  vu  391),  and 
Statins  {Theh,  ii,  564),  as  well  as  by  Virgil 
{Ge&rg.  ii.  456;  Aen.  viii.  294),  so  that  hia 
name  was  probably  familiar  to  D* 

Folquetus  de  Marsilia,  the  troubadour 
Folquet  of  MarseiDes,  V.  £.  ii.  6^^»     [Foloo.] 
Fonte  Avellana.    [Avellaaa,  Fonte.\ 
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Fonte  Branda,    [Branda,  Fonte.] 

Foraboschi],  ancient  Flarentine  family, 
supposed  by  some  to  he  referred  to  by  Caccia- 
guida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  as  the  family 
whose  arms  were  the  'bails  of  gold'  {the 
reference  being,  however,  more  probably  to 
the  Lamberti),  Par*  xvi.  i  la     [LambertL] 

Forese,  a  Florentine,  identified  by  the 
commentators  with  Forese  Donati,  son  of 
Simone,  and  brother  of  Corso  and  Piccarda, 
of  the  andent  noble  Donati  family  of  Florence, 
to  which  D»*5  wife  Gemma  also  belonged, 
[Bonati.] 

D.  places  Forese  among  the  Gluttonous  in 
Circle  VI  of  Purgatory,  Purg.  xxiii,  48,  76; 
xxiv*  74 ;  un'  ombra,  xxiii.  41 ;  A?,  v,  43 ;  /w/, 
w,  S7i  76,  115;  <f/i,  w,  61,  Z^  ;  /tfj,  xadv,  76 ; 
ei^v.  82.     [GoloeL] 

Forese  Donati,  who  was  nicknamed  Bicci 
No%'cllo,  was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  D. ; 
he  died  on  July  28  (a  few  days  after  his  father 
Simone),  1296;  his  friendship  with  D.  is 
attested  not  only  by  the  references  to  their 
intimacy  in  the  D,  C,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
they  engaged  in  a  poetical  correspondence  or 
ienson^  (written  circ.  1290),  consisting  of  six 
sonnets  (three  addressed  by  D.  to  Forese,  and 
three  ol  his  in  reply),  in  which  they  both 
indulged  in  personalities,  not  always,  appa* 
rently*  good-natured.  In  two  of  these  sonnets 
D.  makes  direct  allusion  to  Foresees  gluttonous 
propensities ;  one  begins : — 

*&icd_  Norel,  fi^liuol  di  non  to  cui, 

ST  noD  nc  aomandaMe  moniui  Teaaa, 
Gi^  per  la  £o1b  t&nu  rofaft  h  mean, 
Ch'a  forsa  gU  ccunTcne  or  t6r  I'altmi/ 

In  another  he  commiserates  Forcsc*s  wife 
on  account  of  her  spouse's  irregular  habits, 
speaking  of  her  as 

*U  mal  fataU 
Moglie  di  Bicci^  vtKato  Foreae.' 

Forese  retorted  by  making  reflections  upon 
D/s  father^  and  implying,  apparently,  that  the 
latter  w*as  a  coward,  (See  Del  Lungo,  La 
Tensone  di  DatiU  con  Forese  Donaiiy  in  Dante 
ne*  tempi  di  Dante,  437-61,) 

The  Anonimo  Fiorentino,  who  refers  to  this 
tenzonty  says  of  Forese : — 

*  Quesu  anima  si  fu  Forese  fratdio  di  messere 
Corso  Donati  da  Fircnze,  il  f^uale  fu  molto  corrotto 
net  vizio  della  gola,  eC  nella  prima  vita  fu  motto 
dimestico  dcU*  auttore.  per  la  qual  dimestichczza 
cgii  fecc  festa  a  Dante;  et  molti  sonetti  ct  cose 
in  nma  scrisse  funo  airaltro:  et  fra  gli  altri 
Tauttore^  riprendendolo  di  questo  vizio  della  gola, 
gli  scrissc  ano  sonctto  in  questa  fonna: 

Bm  ti  ranuino  il  nodo  Salamoiie, 
Bicci  novcllov  i  pctii  d^Ile  starne^ 

Ua  pfinpo  fia  la  lonn  del  castrone, 
Che  1  cttojo  fari  vendctu  ddJa  came,  &c. 

Questo  Forese  Donati  fu  chiamato  per  sopra  nome 
Bicci/ 


Bcnvenuto  says  of  him  :— 

*lste  fuit  quidam  concivis  suus,  nomine  Forestua^ 
natione  florcntinus,  gene  re  nobUis,  frater  fkmosi 
mi  litis  Cursii  de  Donatis,  amicus  et  affinis  nostri 
poetae,  cum  quo  vixerat  ad  tempus  familiariter, 
£t  quia  noverat  eum  multum  laborasse  vido  gulae, 
licet  esset  aliter  vir  bonus,  ideo  iotroducit  eum  hie 
ita  maccratum.* 

Wliile  D.  is  looking  with  wonder  at  the 
wasted  forms  of  the  spirits  in  Circle  VI  of 
Purgatory^  one  of  them  calls  out  expressing 
surprise  at  seeing  D.  (Purg,  xxiii.  37^42) ;  D- 
rccogniies  by  the  voice,  the  face  being  unrc* 
cognizable  by  reason  of  its  cattremc  emaciation » 
that  it  is  Forese  {\fv,  43-8) ;  F.,  begging  D.  not 
to  heed  his  appearance,  asks  how  he  comes  to 
be  there,  and  who  are  the  two  with  him  (if. 
49-54) ;  D,  rejoins  that  the  sight  of  F/s  face 
now  grieves  him  as  much  as  did  the  sight  of  it 
when  he  wept  over  it  at  his  death  {yiK  55-7); 
he  then  inquires  the  cause  of  F/s  condition, 
and  of  that  of  his  companions  {^nh  s8-6o) ;  F. 
explains  that  they  are  expiating  the  sin  of 
gluttony,  their  emaciation  being  due  to  the 
longing  caused  by  the  scent  of  apples  and  of 
water  of  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  taste 
{w,  6i-7s);  D,  asks  how  it  is  that  F.  is 
already  in  that  Circle  of  Purgatory  instead  of 
being  still  iu  Antepurgaiory  (Purg.  iv.  130 fF.), 
seeing  that  he  had  put  off  repentance  to  the 
last  and  had  not  yet  been  five  )'ears  dead  (t?v. 
76-84) ;  F.  replies  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
intercession  of  his  widow  Nella  (tt*.  85-90), 
w^hose  goodness  he  contrasts  with  the  shameless 
doings  of  the  other  women  of  Florence  (t^, 
91-105) ;  after  prophesying  a  sp^eedy  vengeanoe 
on  the  latter,  he  once  more  begs  D.  to  explain 
how  he  comes  to  be  there  with  his  mortal  body 
\\nK  106-14);  t)'  relates  how  he  had  been 
turned  from  his  former  evil  way  of  life  by 
Virgil,  who  had  conducted  him  through  Hell, 
and  was  leading  him  up  to  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise,  where  his  place  was  to  be  taken  by 
Beatrice  {^fv.  115-29);  he  explains  that  his 
other  companion  (Statius)  was  he  whose 
liberation  from  Purgatory  had  caused  the 
trembling  of  the  mountain  (Purg.  xx.  127 ft) 
shortly  before  {w.  130^3) ;  he  adds  that  S- 
was  delaying  his  ascent  in  order  to  keep  him 
company  (xxiv.  8-9) ;  in  answer  to  D/s  inquiry 
for  Piccarda,  F.  informs  htm  that  she  is  already 
in  Paradise  (w,  10-15),  ^iid  he  then  points  out 
to  D,  several  of  his  fellow-sinnere  {w.  16-25); 
after  some  conversation  between  D,  and  Bona- 
giunta  of  Lucca,  F.  asks  when  he  shaU  see  D. 
again  {yiK  73-5) ;  D.  replies  that  he  knows  not 
how  long  he  has  yet  to  live,  but  that  the  end 
cannot  come  too  speedily  for  him,  seeing  that 
the  condition  of  Florence  is  daily  growing  more 
evil  (%nj.  76-81);  F.  then  prophesies  the  ap- 
proaching death  of  Corso  Donati,  who  was 

•  friji   rnf\ef    ^d^   Kismet'    f/M»  tViA    n^ic«»T--4Vh1«    e#4l 


the  most  to  blame '  for  the  miserable  state  of 
Florence,  and  takes  leave  of  D.  {w*  82-93). 
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Forli 


Francesca 


Forli»  lowQ  in  the  Emilia^  on  a  plain 
between  ihe  rivers  Montone  and  Ronco,  about 
20  inilc5  SAV,  of  Ravenna ;  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Acquacheta,  which  on  reaching 
there  receives  the  name  of  Montone,  Inf»  xvi, 
99  [Acquacheta] ;  the  wine-bibber,  messer 
Marchese  of  Forli,  Purg.  xxiv.  33  iMarcheaa] ; 
alluded  to  as,  La  ttrra  eke  Je  gid  /a  lunga 
fret*a^  E  dei  Francescki  sanguinoso  mucchio^ 
Inf.  xxvii.  43-4*  where  D*  sp^^s  of  it  as  being 
under  the  lordship  of  the  Ordelalfi  [Ordelaffll ; 
ihc  reference  is  to  the  attack  on  Forii  in  1 281 
by  the  French  troops  of  Martin  IV  under 
John  of  Appia,  Count  of  Romagna,  which  was 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss  to  the  besiegers  by 
Guido  da  Montefdtro* 

'  1  Franecsichi  c  ta  ^entc  dclU  ChJcs«  riccvcttono 
gtundc  sconfilta  e  dvtimA^o,  c  morirvl  motti 
luioni  cavRlicri  franccschi  .  .  *  e  moriwi  Tribaldclto 
dc'  MAofredi    ch*  mvcii   trmdit&    Ftcnia/    ^VilUni, 

vii.  81.) 

Forll,  the  centra]  town  of  RomagQEi  V*  £1.  u 
l^is-ia.    [rorUvon««a.] 

Forllvenses,  inhabitants  of  Forll;  their 
dlftlect,  like  those  of  the  other  peoples  of 
Romagna,  peculiar  for  its  softness,-  V*  E.  i. 
i^i-u .  ij^cir  y$e  of  iUusci  as  sign  of  affirma- 
tion»  and  of  odo  me0^  corada  mta^  as  termt 
of  endearment^  V.  £.  L  14^^^**     [Boman* 

ftkaiuiiontm  R^mtdlmp  the  Lihtr  ad  Ga* 
I  di  Remtdiis  Fortuii&rum  of  Mart  in  us 
Dumiensis,  Archbishop  of  Braga  (d.  circ.  580), 
commonly  attributed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and^ 
as  Isite  as  Cent.  xvi.  to  f^enecii ;  referred  to  by 
D.  as  the  work  of  Seneca,  Kpist.  iv.  5. 
.  Some  think  D/s  allusion  here  is  not  to  the 
/V  iUmedm  Fortuif&rum^  but  to  a  p;issagc 
ifl  one  of  Seneca's  letters  to  LuciliuSi  in  which 
lie  ays  that  philosophy  teaches  obeidience  to 
Cod  and  contempt  of  fortune  :-- 

*  tnJUtaermbilU  aedduat  slngulk  boris*  quae 
eoaajliitin  csi^imt.  ciuod  a  phiU»sophU  petendum 
aaL  .  .  .  Haec  adhortabitur,  ut  Xyv^Tt  Ubcnier  pare- 
aMii%  at  Ibrtunae  contamacitcr  r^iatamna;  haec 
teabit  at  Deitm  aequaris^  feras  casaoL*  (1^1. 
a»i) 

Tlicre  can  be  little  doubt,  howeven  from 
tlie  manner  of  D/s  reference,  that  he  had  in 
mind  the  treatise  Of  Kcmtdih^  and  not  merely 
£rom   Seneca's    works.     [Martliiua 

« 

Fortunatae  Instilae.     [Inaulaa  Fortu* 

Ma#.j 

Fomin  JulU,  FHuli,  formerly  an  inde* 
ut  duchy,  of  which  Udine  was  the 
at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  ;  it  now 
\  part  of  the  E.  extremity  of  the  pro%nnce 
oC  Veoetta.  D,  couples  it  with  Utria  as  being 
00  tlie  left  Mde  uf  Italy^  if  the  Apennines 


be  taken  as  the  dividing  line  (from  N.  to  S.). 
V.K.  i,  io*«-«. 

Fosco,  Bemardin  di.  [Bamardln  di 
Fosoo.] 

Fotino,  Photinus,  deacon  of  Thcssalonica 
of  Cent.  V,  who  is  said  to  have  led  Tope 
Anastasius  H  into  heresy »  Inf^  xi.  9.  [Aiia* 
ataaio.] 

Fra  Dokino,    [Dololno,  Fra.] 

Fra  Tommaso,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Pan 
xii,  144;  Con  v.  iv,  30^^- ^    [Tommaao -.] 

Francesca,  Francesca  da  Rimini,  daughter 
of  Guido  V^ecchio  da  Polenta,  lord  of  Ravenna 
(d.  ijio),  and  aunt  of  Guido  Novello,  D.'s 
host  at  Ravenna;  she  married  (circ*  1275) 
Gianciotto,  second  son  of  Malatesta  da  Ver- 
rucchio,  lord  of  Rimini.  [Malataata:  Polenta.] 

According  to  the  accepted  story  Francesca, 
having  been  betrothed  to  Gianciotto  for  poli- 
tical reasons,  fell  in  love  with  his  younger 
brother  Paolo,  who  had  acted  as  his  proxy 
at  the  betrothal,  and  shortly  after  the  marriage 
was  surprised  with  him  by  Gianciotto,  who 
killed  them  both  on  the  spot.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  at  the  time  of  thetr  tragic  death  (which 
took  place  probably  ctrc*  12^5)  Francesca  had 
a  daughter  nine  vears  old,  and  Paolo,  who 
was  about  40  and  had  been  married  some 
sixteen  years,  was  the  father  of  two  sons. 
[Malateata,  Paolo,] 

D.  places  FrAncesca,  together  with  Paokk 
among  the  Lustful  in  Circle  U  of  Hell,  Inf. 
Y.  It6;  W/(f,  V.  121 ;  tmn&  spirtp^  v.  139;  she 
and  i'aolo^  tgu/  dui^  v^  74 ;  /«;  w^  77,  79 ; 
quii^  V,  7S^  anim*  affofmaif^  v.  So;  qu/ilt 
aHim4  offtme^  v.  109;  cGMior^^  v.  114;  hr^^ 
f^*  1 1 5  [litiaaurloal].  Among  the  carnal  sin- 
ners D.  sees  two  together,  whom  at  Virgil's 
bidding  he  prays  to  come  and  speak  with 
him(tnfl  V.  73-«i>;  they  comoly^and  one  of 
them  (Francesca)  relates  how  she  was  a  native 
of  Ravenna  \%^k  82'99)t  how  her  companion 
(Paolo)  fell  in  love  with  her  and  she  with 
bim  («^.  l<x>"5)r  >nd  how  their  love  led  to 
thetr  shameful  death,  for  which  crime  their 
murderer  would  be  punished  in  the  k»west 
pit  of  Hell  (T^.  to6-S);  D.,  moved  bv  her 
story,  expresses  his  compassicm  and  asks  F. 
how  her  love  came  to  be  disclosed  {xnK  109- 
301;  she  relates  in  reply  how  the  and  Paoto 
were  reading  together  aloM  of  tba  iottrvitw 
between  (iufrnever  and  Lancelot  contrived  by 
Gallehauh  {-i^*,  131  9),  and  how,  when  they 
came  to  the  passage  which  tells  of  how 
Lancelot  kissed  the  Q*^^";  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
overcome,  and  Paok>  kisfed  her  on  the  lijpa» 
and  so  tbe  romuiee  acted  tbo  pari  oC  GalW* 
hftult  to  them»  lad  they  nad  do  more  \w. 
130^8);  D«  iharMipoo,  owrcomo  with  emotion 
at  the  pittOtti  lak»  Ult  down  in  a  twoon 
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Francesca 


Francescani 


(w*  139-42)  [Oaleotto  :  Gmevra  i  l^anoi' 
lotto]. 

The  story  of  the  two  lovers>  as  told  by 
Boccaccio  in  his  Comento^  is  as  follows : — 

*  £  da  sapere*  che  costei  fu  figliuola  di  mess^r 
Guido  vecchio  da  Pol  en  U,  sigtior  di  Ravenna  e  di 
Cervia :  cd  essendo  stata  lun^  ^uerra  e  dannosa 
tra  lut  e  i  signori  Malatesti  da  Rimtno,  addivcnne 
chc  per  certi  mezzaai  fu  trattata  e  composta  la 
jiace  tra  loro.  La  quale,  acciocch^i  piu  fermezza 
avesse,  piacque  a  ciascuna  delle  parti  di  volerla 
fortificare  per  paretitado ;  e  '1  parentado  trattato 
fu,  chc  il  dctto  messcr  Guido  dovcsse  dare  per 
incglie  una  sua  giovane  e  bella  6gliuoIa,  chiamata 
madonna  Francesca,  a  Gianni  figlJuolo  di  mcsser 
Malatesta.  Ed  essendo  questo  ad  aicuno  degli 
amict  di  messer  Guido  gta  tnanifestD;  disse  un  di 
loro  a  messer  Guido :  Guard ite  come  voi  fate, 
perciocch^  sc  voi  non  prcndete  modo  ad  alcuna 
parte,  chc  in  questo  parentado,  egli  ve  ne  potrk 
segulre  scandolo.  Voi  dovetc  sapere  chi  t  vostra 
figliuola,  c  quanto  ell*  e  d'altiero  anltno,  e  se  ella 
vedc  Gianni,  avantich^  il  matrimonio  sia  pcrtetto, 
n^  voi  o^  altri  potra  mai  fare  che  ella  il  voglia 
per  manto  ;  e  perciii,  quando  vi  paia.  a  me  parcbbe 
di  doveme  tener  questo  modo :  che  qui  non 
veniase  Gianni  ad  isposaria,  ma  venissecl  un  de' 
frategtif  il  quale  come  suo  procuratore  la  sposasse 
in  nome  di  Gianni.  Era  Gianni  uomo  di  gran 
sentimento,  c  speravasi  dover  lui  dopo  la  mortc 
del  padre  rimanere  stgnore;  per  la  qual  cosa, 
quantunque  sozzo  della  persona  e  sciancato  fosse, 
il  disiderava  messer  Guido  per  genero  piuttosto 
che  aicuno  de'  suoi  frategli.  E  conoscendo  quello 
che  il  suo  amico  gli  ragionava  dover  potcr  av« 
venire^  ordin6  scgretamentc  che  cosi  si  facessc, 
come  Tamico  suo  I'avca  consigliato.  Pcrchd  al 
tempo  dato  venne  in  Ravenna  Polo,  fralello  dt 
Gianni,  con  pieno  mandato  ad  isposare  madonna 
Francesca,  Era  Polo  bello  e  piacevole  uomo  e 
costumato  motto  \  e  andando  con  altri  gentili 
uomini  per  la  corte  delF  abitazione  di  messer 
Guido,  fu  da  una  damlgcUa  di  la  entro,  chc  il 
coposcea,  dlmosttato  da  un  pertugio  d'una  Snestra 
a  madonna  Francesca,  dicendole  :  Madonna,  quegli 
t  colui  che  dee  esser  vostro  marito;  c  cosi  si 
credca  la  buona  femtnina,  di  che  madonna  Fran- 
cesca incontanente  in  lui  pose  Tanimo  e  I'amor 
suo,  E  fatto  poi  artificiosamente  il  cootratto  delle 
spoDsalizie,  e  andatane  la  donna  a  Rimino^  non 
s'awidc  prima  dell*  inganno,  che  cssa  vide  la 
mattina  seguente  a!  di  delle  norze  levare  da  lato 
a  s^  Gianni;  di  che  si  dee  credere  che  ella,  ve- 
dendosi  ingannata,  sdegnasse,  n^  percio  rimovesse 
deir  animo  suo  Tamore  gia  postovj  verso  Polo. 
Col  quaJe  come  ella  pol  si  giugnesse,  mai  non 
udii  dire,  sc  non  quello  che  I'autore  nc  scrivei  il 
che  possibile  6  chc  cosi  fosse.  Ma  10  credo  quello 
cssere  piuttosto  fizione  formata  sopra  quello  cbe 
era  possibtle  ad  esscrc  awenuto,  ch^  io  non  credo 
che  Tautorc  sapessc  che  cosi  fosse,  E  perscverando 
Polo  e  madonna  Francesca  in  questa  dimesticheiza^ 
ed  essendo  Gianni  andato  in  alcuna  terra  vicina 
per  podesta.  quasi  senza  aicuno  sospetto  insieme 
cominciarono  ad  usare,  Della  qual  cosa  awedutosi 
un  singulare  servidore  di  Gianni,  and6  a  lui,  e 
raccontdgti  d6  che  della  bisogna  sapea,  promet- 


tendogli,  quando  \'oleS5e,  di  fi^rgliele  toccare  e 
vedere,  Di  che  Gianni  ficramentc  turbato,  oc- 
cultamente  tomo  a  Rimino,  e  da  questo  ccytale, 
avendo  veduto  Polo  entrare  nella  camera  di 
madonna  Fraincesca,  fu  in  quel  punto  menato  all* 
uscio  della  camera,  nella  quale  non  potendo 
entrare,  che  serrata  era  dentro,  chiamd  di  fuora 
la  donna,  e  die  di  petto  ncll'  usdo;  perchd  dm 
madonna  Francesca  c  da  Polo  conosciuto,  credendo 
Polo,  per  fuggire  subitamente  per  una  cateratta, 
per  la  quale  di  qucUa  camera  si  scendea  in  un' 
altra,  o  in  tutto  0  in  parte  potcrc  ricoprirc  it  falto 
suo,  si  gitt6  per  quel  la  cateratta,  dicendo  alia 
donna  che  gU  andasse  ad  aprire.  Ma  non  awennc 
come  av\isato  avea,  perciocchd  gittando^i  giii, 
s'appicc6  una  falda  d'un  coretto,  il  quale  egU  avea 
indosso,  ad  un  ferro,  il  quale  ad  un  legno  di  quella 
cateratta  era  ;  perch^,  avendo  gia  la  donna  apcrto 
a  Giauni,  credcndosi  ella  per  lo  non  esservi 
trovato  Polo  saisare,  ed  entrato  Gianni  dentro^ 
incontanente  s  accorse  Polo  esser  ritenuto  per  la 
Talda  del  coretto,  e  con  uno  stocco  in  mano 
correndo  la  per  ucdderlo,  e  la  donna  accorgendo- 
scne,  acciocch^  quello  non  avvenisse,  cone  oltrc 
presta,  e  misesi  in  mezzo  tra  Polo  e  Gianni^  il 
quale  avea  giii  alzato  il  bracdo  con  lo  stocco  in 
mano,,  e  tutto  si  grava\Ti  sopra  il  colpo ;  avTccnne 
quello  che  egli  non  a\Tebbe  voluto,  cion^  che  prima 
passd  lo  %tocco  il  petto  della  donna,  che  egli 
aggiugnessc  a  Polo,  Per  lo  quale  accidente  turbalo 
Gianni,  siccomc  colui  chc  piii  chc  se  medesimo 
amava  la  donna,  ritirato  lo  stocco,  da  capo  ferl 
Polo,  e  ucciselo  ;  e  cosi  amenduni  lasciatigli  morti, 
suhitamente  si  parti,  e  tomossi  all'  u fie  10  suo, 
Furono  poi  li  due  amanti  con  molte  Lacrime  la 
mattina  seguente  scppcllitiy  e  in  una  medesimm 
sepoliura.* 

Francescani],  Franciscans,  monks  of  the 
order  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi ;  called  also 
Minor  Friars  and  Cordeliers,  this  last  name 
being  given  them  on  account  of  the  rough 
cord  with  which  they  were  girt  after  the 
example  of  their  founder,  who  bound  his  t>c>dy 
with  a  cord  in  token  thai  it  was  a  beast  wbdch 
required  to  be  checked  with  a  halter. 

The  Franciscans  are  referred  to  as  /rati 
minor i^  Inf.  xxiii.  3  ;  Guido  da  Monl^eltro 
(in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VUl  of  Hdl)  speaks  of 
himself  after  he  had  joined  the  order  as 
cordigiitro^  Inf.  xxvii,  67  j  and  of  the  roe m bets 
of  the  order  as  those  who  were  *  girt  with  the 
halter/  dnti del capestro^  w.  92=3  ;  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun)  refers  to 
them  as  quella  famiglia  Che  giit  Ugata 
fumiU  cafe  si  ro^  Par.  xi.  £6-7 ;  and,  in  allusion 
to  their  vow  of  poverty,  as  la  gente  poverella^ 
Pan  xi.  94  ;  St  Bonaventura  (in  the  Heaven 
of  the  Sun)  refers  to  them  as  la  famiglia  di 
Francesco f  Par.  xii.  115  ;  and  gli  scalsi 
pvt*ertllty  Che  nel  capestro  a  Dio  si  ftro  amici^ 
w.  131-2;  and  reproves  their  backslidings, 
zn*,  112-26  [CordigUeri  :  Frati  Minozij  ; 
St.  Thomas  alludes  to  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominicaa 
orders,  Par,  ad,  37-9  [Domenioajii]. 
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The  FraDciscan  Order  was  founded  origin- 
ally in  taio;  it  was  sanctioned  by  Innocent  III 
in  1214;  and  fortnally  confirmed  by  Honorius 
HI  in  1233,  three  years  before  the  death  of 
St.  Francis. 

*  The  thrc«  vital  principles  of  the  Order  were 
chastity,  poverty*  obedience.  For  chastity^  no 
one  was  to  speak  with  a  woman  aJooc,  ejtcept 
the  few  who  mi^ht  safety  do  so  (from  age  or 
severity  of  character),  and  that  was  to  urge 
penitence  or  give  spiritual  counsel.  Poverty  was 
soft  oflly  the  renunciation  of  all  possesaions,  but 
of  all  property,  even  in  the  clothes  they  wore, 
iti  the  cord  which  girt  thcrn^  even  tn  their 
brrt'iaries.  Money  was,  as  it  were,  infected ;  they 
might  on  DO  account  receive  it  in  alms,  ejccept 
(the  sole  eitception)  to  aid  a  sick  brother:  no 
brother  might  ride  if  he  had  power  to  walk. 
They  were  literally  to  fulfil  the  precept,  if  stricken 
on  one  cheek,  to  oOer  the  otiier;  if  spoiled  of 
part  of  their  dress,  to  yield  up  the  rest.  Obedience 
was  urged,  not  merely  as  obligatory  and  coercive  : 
the  deepest  mutual  love  was  to  be  the  bond  of  the 
brotherhood/     <^Milroan.) 

The  mpidiry  with  which  the  Order  spread 
abroad  in  every  direction  is  attested  by  a 
contemporary  writer,  the  celebrated  Jacques 
de  Vitry  (d.  1240),  who  in  his  /fisL  Occid. 
(quoted  by  Casint)  says  :— 

*  Kon  solum  pracdicatione,  sed  et  exenipto  vitae 
laoctae  et  convcrsationis  perfectae,  multos  non 
•eJum  inferioris  ordinifi  homines,  sed  generosos  et 
nobtles  ad  mundi  contempturn  mvitant,  qui,  relictia 

'"id.  caaalibus  ct  amptissimis  poncssionibuSf 
divitias  et  spintualea  fclici  cummercio 
habitum  fratrum  minorum,  id  est 
timlcaTO  vilis  pretit,  qua  ioduuntur,  et  funcm,  quo 
aednfuatur,  assumpscrunL  Tempore  entm  modtco 
ade<»  multiplicati  sunt,  quod  non  est  aliqua  Chris- 
tiajwrum  proline ia  in  qua  de  fratribus  suis  non 
kabeaat.'    (Cap,  xxaii.) 

Vtttnceschi,  Frenchmen;  the  defeat  of 
tlic  French  papal  troops  under  John  of  Appia 
Id  their  attack  on  Forli  (in  1282),  Inf.  xxvii.  44 
fPorE];  the  betrayal  of  Manfred  by  Buoso 
M  Duera  for  French  gold.  Inf.  xxxii.  115 
fBtlono')  ;  rdeired  to  as  la  genie  JraHcesca^ 
D.  declaring  them  to  be  less  foolish  than  the 
Sksiese,  Inf*  xxix.  123  {see  below)  \  the  Gauls 
•pofcen  d  by  an  anachronism  as  Framesiki^ 
coiiir.  iv*  5**»  [Armbi :  Oalli^J  ;  their  country 
mm  of  the  W.  boundaries  of  Europe,  V.  E, 
i.  f****  fJittrop*^] ;  their  use  of  eil  as  the 
rigii  ofamnnation,  V,  £,  i,  8^>-«  [Fnmel|. 

In  hti  comment  on  Inf.  xxix.  125,  Bcnvenuto 
fidkttles  the  costumes  of  the  French,  and 
depttcates  the  Italian  fashion  in  his  day  oif 
nfNiig  dieir  ways  and  language  :^ 

*  Gain  Miat  geaiis  vaniasimum  omnium  tb  antiquo, 
akiit  patet  sarpe  aptid  Jul  turn  Celsum«  et  hodie 
patot  dc  (airto ;  videmus  enini^  quod  omni  djc 
nJinfnnhint  tuivoa  habitus,  et  novas  formaa  vcsuum. 
llnde  DQtt  ttl  membrum  in  ets  quod  non  habeat 
9ni«  fioftei;   portani  enim  catenant  ad  coUum, 


circulum  ad  brachium,  piinctam  ad  calceum,  psnnos 
breves,  ita  quod  osteadant  culum,  partem  obscenam 
corporis  occultandam,  et  caputium  ante  faciem  ad 
legcndam  partem  corporis  bonestam  potius  mani- 
festandam ;  et  ita  de  multis  vanitatibus.  Unde 
mutturo  miror  et  indignor  animo,  quando  video 
italicos  et  praecipue  nobiles,  qui  conantur  imitan 
vestigia  eoramt  et  discunt  linguam  gallicaro, 
asserentes  quod  nulla  est  pulcrior  lingua  gallica : 
quod  nescio  videre  :  nam  lingua  gallica  est  bostarda 
linguae  latinae,  sicut  cxperientia  docet.* 

Francesco  ^  French  ;  la  genti  framcescA^ 
Inf.  xxix.  123.     [Fr&noeaohi.] 

Francesco^,  St.  Francis  of  Assist,  son  of 
Pictro  Bemardone,  a  wool-merchant  of  Assisi ; 
bom  lii{2,  died  1226.  He  was  originally  called 

{ohn»  but  hts  father^  who  had  been  absent  in 
^rance  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  changed  his 
name  to  Francis,  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  bear  as  a  Christian  name.  In  hts 
youth  he  was  given  up  to  a  life  of  pleasure 
and  prodigality,  but  was  alwa^-s  open-handed 
to  the  poor.  On  one  occasion  at  least  be 
bore  arms,  for  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  a 
skirmish  between  Assisi  and  Perugia,  and 
passed  a  year  in  conlinemcnt.  When  he  was 
about  25  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness^ 
which  gave  his  thoughts  a  serious  turn;  and 
after  a  second  illness  at  Spoleto  (in  1206), 
while  he  was  on  his  way  to  join  a  military 
otpedition  into  Apulia,  he  determined  to  de- 
vote himself  to  a  religious  life.  Vowing  him- 
self to  poverty,  which  he  spoke  of  as  his 
bride,  he  renounced  every  sort  of  worldly 
goods,  including  even  his  clothes,  which  he 
stripped  off  in  the  market- place  in  the  sight 
of  the  Bishop  to  whom  his  enraged  father 
had  appealed  for  the  protection  of  his  property. 
Two  or  three  years  after  this,  hearing  one  day 
in  church  the  injunction  of  Christ  to  His 
Apostles :  '  Provide  neither  gold  nor  silver  nor 
brass  in  your  purse»  nor  scrip  for  your  journey, 
neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes  nor  yet  staves,* 
he  cast  aside  shoes,  staff,  and  girdle,  and  girt 
himself  with  a  cord,  which  subsequently  be- 
came the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  Order, 
hence  known  as  the  Cordeliers.  He  soon 
began  to  gather  followers  around  him,  whom 
he  sent  forth  to  preach,  and  in  1 2  to  he  drew 
up  the  rules  of  his  Order,  the  members  of 
which  were  called  Frati  Mioori  in  token  of 
humility,  and  which  received  the  verbal  sanction 
of  Innocent  HI.  In  lata  be  was  presented 
by  the  Benedictines  of  Montv  Sabiaco  with 
the  little  church  of  the  Portiuncula  (Santm 
Maria  degli  Angel i  I  in  the  vicinity  of  Assi«, 
which  became  the  borne  of  his  Order,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  first  Order  of  nuns  waa 
founded  by  St.  Clara  under  his  direction* 
(Cblarn,  Santa.]  Two  years  later  his  Order 
received  formal  sanction  from  Innocent  III, 
In  1219  he  went  to  Egypt  with  the  object 
of  converting  the  Sultan,  and  preached  to 
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him  in  his  camp  before  Damietta,  but  without 
success.  On  his  return  he  founded  Ha  1221) 
his  Tertiary  Order  of  penitents  of  both  sexes ; 
and  in  1225  his  Order  was  solemnly  confirmed 
by  a  bull  of  Honorius  III»  In  September  1224 
in  the  solitude  of  tbe  convent  of  Alvemia  in 
the  Apennines  he  received  in  a  vision  the 
*  Stigmata,*  or  marks  of  our  Lord's  Crucifixion, 
in  his  hands  and  feet  and  side  [Alvemyi^'] ; 
and  after  two  years  of  great  bodily  suffering 
he  died  at  Ass  is  i,  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
Oct.  4,  1226.  His  body  was  laid  first  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Assisi,  but  was  daimed  four 
years  later  by  the  brethren  of  his  Order  and 
removed  to  their  church  outside  the  walls. 
He  was  canonized  in  122S  by  Gregory  IX, 
who  appointed  Oct.  4,  the  date  of  his  death, 
to  be  obser>'ed  as  his  festival. 

Lives  of  St,  Francis  were  written  within  a 
few  years  of  his  death ;  one  of  the  best  known 
is  that  (wTitten  in  1263)  by  St,  Bonaventura, 
who  as  an  infant  had  been  miraculously  healed 
by  him.  This  and  the  one  by  Tommaso  da 
Celano  were  the  chief  sources  of  DJs  informa- 
tion as  to  the  details  of  the  life  of  the  saiat 
(Par.  xi,  40-117). 

Sl  Francis  is  mentioned  by  name  by  the 
Franciscan  Guido  da  Montefeltro  {'m  Bolgia  8 
of  Circle  Vlil  of  Hell),  Inf.  xxvii.  112  [Qiiido 
Monte&ltrano] ;  by  the  Dominican  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun), 
Par.  xi.  74;  by  St  Benedict  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Saturn),  Par.  xxii.  90;  and  by  St.  Bernard 
(in  the  Empyrean),  who  points  out  to  D,  his 
place  in  the  Celestial  Rose,  in  company  with 
St.  Benedict  and  St.  Augustine^  Par.  xxxii.  35 
[Rosa] ;  he  is  mentioned,  together  with  St. 
Benedict,  St,  Augustine,  and  St.  Dominic,  in 
connexion  with  the  statement  that  a  man  may 
lead  a  religious  life  without  belonging  to  a 
religious  order,  Con  v.  iv.  28***""!^^ ;  he  is  spoken 
of  by  St.  T.  A.  as  principty  Par.  xL  35  ;  tut  to 
serafico  in  ardore^  t'.  37  ;  tun  (as  distinguished 
from  St,  Dominic),  v,  40;  un  s&ie^  v*  50; 
gitnnneUo^  v.  58 ;  cestui^  ijv.  66,  95 ;  sposo 
(i.  e.  the  bridegroom  of  poverty),  v,  84;  padre 
e  maestro^  v,  85 ;  fi''  di  Pietro  Bemardone^ 
V,  89 ;  by  St,  Bonaventiira,  as  fw«  duca  (as 
distinguished  from  St,  Dominic),  Par.  xii.  34 ; 
campione^  v,  44;  taitra  rota  delta  biga  {di 
safUa  Chiesa)^  ^'.  no ;  cotanto paiadino  (prob- 
ably), V,  142  [Paiadino] ;  by  D.,  as  it poverel 
di  Dio^  Par.  xiii.  33;  SL  F.  and  St.  D.  are 
referred  to  together  by  St.  T.  A»  as  due 
Principi  {del la  Chiesa)^  Par.  xi.  35  ;  by  St.  B., 
as  due  campioni  {delta  Chiesa)^  Par.  xii.  44 ; 
luna  e  Pattra  rota  delta  biga  (di  sania 
Ctuesa\  Par»  3di,  106-7  [Bomenioani :  Fran- 
GesGani]. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun  explains  to  D.  how  Christ  raised  up  two 
champions,  St.  Dominic  and  St,  Francis,  to 
succour  the  Church  in  her  need  ( Par.  xi*  28-39) ; 


he  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  life  of  St.  F., 
saying  that  in  praising  one  he  is  praising 
the  other,  since  *  to  one  end  were  their  works  * 
(z^'.  40-2) ;  after  describing  the  situation  of 
Assisi,  the  birthplace  of  St.  F.  {rn*.  43-^54)»  he 
relates  how,  while  yet  a  youth,  St  F.  incurred 
his  father's  wrath  for  the  sake  of  his  bride. 
Poverty  {w,  55-60),  and  how  he  was  united 
to  her  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  and  of 
his  father  (t7\  6 1 -3)  [Bemardone] ;  henceforth 
Poverty  (who  for  iioo  years  and  more,  since 
the  death  of  her  first  spouse,  Christ,  had 
languished  in  neglect)  and  St.  F.  became  lovers 
(tt^  64-'75);  inspired  by  them,  Bernard,  Egi- 
dius,  and  Sylvester  follow  the  example  of 
St.  F.,  whose  Order  now  is  founded  in  all 
humility  [in'.  76-87) ;  it  is  sanctioned  first  by 
Innocent  111,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Honorius  III  (fi'.  88-99);  after  preaching  to 
the  SuJtan  in  Egypt  without  success,  St.  F. 
returns  to  Italy  {w.  100-5)  [Soldano],  and 
two  years  before  his  death  receives  tbe  *  St^- 
mata/  the  final  sanction  of  his  work,  on  Monte 
Alvemia  {tn^.  106-8);  on  his  deathbed  he 
commends  his  bride,  Poverty,  to  his  followers 
(tft\  109-14},  and  on  her  bosom  (having  been 
laid  naked  on  the  bare  ground)  he  dies 
[mr,  115-17),  St*  T.  A.  then  speaks  of  St. 
Dominic,  whom  he  declares  to  be  a  worthy 
colleague  of  St.  F,  {tnK  118-39);  ^ter  which 
St,  Booaventura,  having  rchtcd  the  life  of 
St.  D.  <Par.  xii.  31-105),  draws  a  parallel 
between  him  and  St.  F.,  and  concludes  with 
a  lamentation  over  the  backsli dings  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  {\'v,  106-26)  [Bonaventura : 
Domenioo]. 

France  sco  d* Ac  corso,    [Aocorso,  Fran- 

eoBco  d*.] 

Francesco  Guerdo  CavalcanU.    [Ca- 

valcanti  ^.] 

Fraud,  Frenchmen,  V,  E.  i.  Z^*  **.  [Fran- 
oesoM.] 

Franda,  France ;  Philip  the  Fair  referred 
to  by  Pope  Nicholas  111  (in  Bolgia  3  of 
Circle  VI 11  of  HeH)  as  ltd  cki  Franda  regge^ 
Jnf,  xix.  87 ;  and  by  Sordello  (in  AntepurgatoryJ 
as  it  mat  di  FranciOj  Purg,  vii.  109  [Filippo  *] ; 
the  kings  of  France  of  the  Capetian  line  who 
bore  the  name  of  Philip  or  Louis,  Purg.  xx,  50-1 
[Cap«ti  r  Table  viii.  A,] ;  Charles  of  Valois 
leaves  France  for  Italy,  Purg.  isl,  71  [Carlo ^]; 
the  women  of  Florence  deserted  by  their 
husbands  *by  reason  of  France,'  Par,  xv,  120 
[Fiorentine] ;  one  of  the  W.  boundaries  of 
Europe »j^>i«'j  Fraficorum^  V,  E.  i.  S^"*^. 


Bolognese. 


[Bologneae, 


Franco 

Franco.] 

Frate  Alberigo,    [Albarigo,  Frato.] 
Frate  Catalano.    [Gatalano.] 
Frate  Gomita.    [Qomita,  Frate*] 
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Frate  LoderiogO,    [Loderingo.] 

Frati  Gaudenti,  *  Jovial  Friars,'  popular 
name  (said  to  have  been  given  in  derision) 
of  the  knights  of  a  military  and  conventual 
order,  called  the  Knights  of  Our  Lady  f  Ordo 
militiae  bcatae  Mariae*),  which  was  founded  in 
1261  by  certain  citizens  of  Bologna  under  the 
sanaion  of  Urban  IV.  The  object  of  the 
order  was  to  make  peace  between  the  contend- 
ing factions  in  the  different  cities  of  Italy,  and 
to  reconcile  family  feuds,  and  to  protect  the 
weak  against  their  oppressors.  The  nickname 
'Frati  Gaudenti/  which  was  in  common  use 
(as  is  proved  by  documentary  evidence)  within 
ten  years  of  the  foundation  of  the  order,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
knights  on  account  of  the  laxity  of  their  rules, 
which  f)ermitted  them  to  marr>^  and  to  live  in 
their  own  homes,  and  merely  required  them  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  trap- 
pings, from  attending  at  secular  banquets,  and 
from  encouraging  actors  ;  while  they  bound 
themselves  not  to  take  up  arms,  save  in  defence 
of  widows  and  orphans,  and  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace 
between  man  and  man.  (See  Federici,  Isioria 
de^ CavaiUri  Gaudenti y2iV\A  GoKiadini,  Cronaca 
di  Ronsano  e  menwrie  di  Loderingo  d^Andal6 
frate  gauden  (e, ) 

Viilani,  who  describes  their  dress  as  consist- 
ing of  a  white  habit  with  a  grey  cloak^  their 
badge  being  a  red  cross  and  two  stars  on 
a  white  ground,  says  the  order  soon  came  to 
an  end,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  manner  of 
life  agreed  too  well  with  their  name : — 

*  I  frati  godenti  erano  chiamati  cavaliert  di  santa 
Maria  I  e  cav^alieri  si  faceatio  q  nan  do  prendeano 
quelle  abito,  che  le  robe  avcano  hianche  e  uno 
mantel lo  bigio,  c  rarmc  il  campo  bianco^  e  la 
croce  vcrmiglia  con  duestelle,  c  doveano  difendere 
le  vedove  e'  pupilli,  e  intramettersi  di  paci,  e  altri 
ordioi,  come  rcligiosi^  aveano.  ,  .  .  Ma  poco  dtir^j 
che  segiiiro  al  nome  il  fatto^  cioi,  d'intenderc  piii 
m.  godere  che  ad  altro.'   (vii.  13.) 

Lana,  who  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  order  and  of  the 
origin  of  the  nickname  : — 

*  fc  da  sapere  che  nel  mille  docento  sessanta 
o  circa  quel  tempo  due  gentiH  uomini  di  Bologna 
si  mossono  insieme»  c  andonno  a  messer  lo  papa, 
che  in  quello  tempo  era,  ed  a  lui  ragiononno  della 
condixtone,  come  crano  geptili  uomini  e  cavalicri, 
c  come  aveaJio  pensato  di  fare  uno  ordine  al 
servigio  di  nostra  Donna  madonna  santa  Maria  ; 
il  quaie  ordine  sarehbc  ad  aiutare  in  ditto  e  in 
fatto,  con  arnie  e  con  cavalli,  mettcndo  la  vita  per 
Ogni  vedova  e  ogni  pupillo,  ogni  pellegrino  e  ogni 
povcro,  ccc,  c  qucsto  aitorio  fare  in  casa  di 
Comune  c  a  ogni  altra  corte  dairuiia  citta  in  altra» 
aasumendo  li  fatti  ^\  que  Hi,  sicome  fosseno  propri 
procuratori;  e  queslo  volcano  fare  per  merito 
deiranima  sua.     Lo  predetto  papa  udetido  colanto 

le  concede  sua  peiixtonej  ed  acci^  che  fosac 


^^^fin< 


bene  loro  intcnto,  mise  nclla  regola  sua^  che 
alcuno  non  polesse  cssere  s*  elii  non  fosse  cavalicri 
a  speroni  dorati ;  e  ch'  elli  fosseno  appellati  Ca- 
valieri  di  madonna  santa  Maria,  Avuto  costoro 
tat  privilegio  con  molte  altre  autorltadl,  tornonno 
a  Bologna^  e  accrcscerono  lo  suo  ordine.  Nomi- 
nanza  and 6  per  la  terra  :  tali  e  tali  sono  fatti  frati 
ed  hanno  assunto  abito  al  servizio  di  Nostra 
Donna.  Alcuni  diceano :  bene  hanno  fatto.  questa 
vita  sara  meritona ;  altri  dicea;  quest!  saranno 
frati  goditori,  elli  hanno  fatto  cjuesto  per  non 
andare  in  oste^  n4  non  riceverc  n*  portare  li 
can  c  hi  del  Comune ;  <|uesta  voce  moltiphcO  tan  to 
che  furono  chiamati  pur  frati  Gaudenti/ 

Benvenuto,  who  claims  to  have  examined  the 
rules  of  the  order,  says  : — 

*  Est  sciendum  quod,  sicut  ego  collegi  ex  regula 
istorum  fratrum,  quidam  nobiles  et  divites  vlrit 
sicut  Lodoringus  de  Andalo,^  civis  bononiensis, 
Guamons  de  Caccianimicis  dc  Bononia^  Rayneriua 
de  Adalardis  de  Mutina.et  plures  aUide  civitatibus 
eonimdem  congrcgati,  inter  se  habilo  colloquio  et 
consilio  sup  pi  leave  runt  Orbano  papae  quarto  qua- 
tenus  dignaretur  donare  eis  certum  ordinem  et 
habitum>  sub  quo  possent  viverc  liberc  in  quiete, 
in  otio  sancLae  contemplationis.  Quorum  precibus 
Urbanus  condescendens,  constituit  eis  ordinem, 
qui  intitulatus  est  ordo  militiae  beatae  Mariae 
Virginia  gloriosae ;  et  dedit  eis  ccrtam  regulam 
cum  multis  praeceptis  ct  ob5er\'antiis,  scilicet  quod 
ferrent  froena  eorum  et  calcaria  simplicia,  non 
deaurata,  non  deargentata,  quod  non  ireni  ad 
con vi via  saecularium  personarum,  nee  donarcnt 
histrionibus,  nee  trcnt  sine  socio,  f rat  re,  vel  con- 
sortc,  vcl  alia  persona  honesta ;  et  ita  de  multis, 
quae  tarn  inutile  quani  tcrngum  esset  enarrare ; 
dedit  eis  habitum  nobilem^  qui  habct  mag^nam 
similitudinem  cum  habitu  praedicatorum  ;  et  pro 
jiisignio  scutum  aibi  colons  cum  cnice  rubca.  .  .  . 
A  principio  multi  videntes  fonnam  habitus  nobilts, 
et  qoaliutem  \4tae,  quia  scilicet  sine  labore 
vitabant  onera  et  gravamina  publica,  et  splendide 
epulabantur in  otio,coeperunt  dicere:  Quales fratrea 
sunt  isti  ?  ccrte  sunt  f rat  res  gaudentes.  Ex  hoc 
inotevit,  ut  sic  vocentur  vulgo  usque  in  hodiernam 
diem,  cum  tamen  proprio  vocabulo  vocarentur 
milites  Dominae.  .  .  .  Istc  ordo  habet  caput  et 
fundament  urn  Bononiae ;  unde  habent  suum  mo- 
nastcrium  pHncipale  extra  Bononiam  apud  locum 
qui  dicitur  Castrum  Briionum.  Et  quidam  istorum 
fratrum  sunt  sacerdotes,  alii  vero  sunt  conjugati/ 

D,  mentions  the  Frati  Gaudenti  in  con* 
nexion  with  two  members  of  the  order,  Cata- 
lano  de*  Catalani  and  Loderingo  degli  Andal6 
(one  of  the  founders),  who  together  served  the 
office  of  Podestk  in  Florence,  Inf  xxiii.  103 
[Catalano  :  liodermgo].  Another  member 
of  the  order  was  the  poet  Guittone  d^Areizo, 
who  joined  it  in  or  about  the  year  1268 
[GmttoneJ. 

Frati  Mjnori,  *  Minor  Friars,*  name  borne 
by  the  Franciscans  in  token  of  their  humility* 
[Franc  eaoaal.] 

D.  compares  Virgil  and  himself,  as  they 
walked  along  in  silence  one  behind  the  othjet^ 
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to  two  Franciscans  going  along  a  road  (the 
usual  custom  of  the  order  being  to  journey 
two  together  in  single  file).  Inf.  xxiii*  1-3. 

*  E  usanza  de*  Frati  Minori  piu  che  degU  allri 
frati,  andando  a  cammino,  andare  Tunc  innajizi^ 
quelle  di  ptu  auttorita,  Taltro  dirietro  ct  scguitarlo,* 
(Anon.  Fior.) 

Frigi*    [PhrygeaJ 
Frigia.     [Fhrygia,] 

Frisoni^  Frisians^  natives  of  Fricsland,  one 
of  the  northernmost  provinces  of  Holland- 

The  Frieslanders  were  famous  for  their  great 
stature,  hence,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  siie  of  the 
giant  Nimrod,  D,  says  it  would  take  three  of 
them»  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  to  reach  from 
his  middle  to  his  neck,  Inf.  xxxi.  64,  (It  has  been 
caJcuiated  that  this  would  give  N,  a  stature  of 
nearly  70  ft.)     [Wembrotto.] 

Frluli*     [Forum  Julil] 

Frodoleoti,  the  Fraudulent ;  these  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  inasmuch  as  a  man 
may  practise  fraud  upon  those  who  trust 
bim,  in  which  case  he  is  a  traitor,  or  upon 
those  who  do  not  trust  him,  in  which  case 
he  is  merely  a  deceiver,  InLxu  52-4  ;  these  two 
classes  are  subdivided,  the  former  into  four 
divisions,  which  are  punished  in  Circle  IX 
of  Hell  [Traditori];  the  latter  into  ten 
divisions^  which  are  punished  in  Circle  Vlll 
of  Hell  (Malebolge),  This  Circle  is  divided 
into  ten  compartments  or  M^^,  and  in  each 
^Igia  is  punished  a  different   kind  of  fraud 

iMalebolge].     In  Bolgia  i  are  Seducers  and 
^andars,    Inf,  xviii,   22-99    [Beduttorl] ;     in 
Bolgia   2  are    FlattererSj    Inf.    xviii.    100-36 

SAdulatoii] ;  in  Bolgia  5  are  Simoniacs, 
nf.  xix.  [Simoniacl] ;  in  Bolgia  4  are  Sooth- 
sayers^  Inf.  xjc  [Indovini] ;  in  Bolgia  5  are 
Barrators,  Inf.  xxi-xxii  [Barattieri] ;  in  Bolgia6 
are  Hypocrites,  Ini  xxiii  [Ipocriti]  \  in  Bolgia  7 
are  Thieves  and  Robbers,  Inf  xxiv-xxv  [I*a4irl] ; 
in  Bolgia  8  are  Evil  Counsellors,  Inf.xxvi-xxvii 
[ConBig:lieri  Prodolenti];  in  Bolgia  9  are 
Schismatics,  Inf.  xxviii-xxix.  1-36  [Sclsma^ 
tici] ;  in  Bolgia  10  are  Falsifiers,  divided  into 
four  classes,  Inf.  xxix.  40— xxx  [Falsatoil]. 

FrontifiUSp  Sextus  Julius  Frontinus,  gover- 
nor of  Britain  a.  D.  75-7S ;  he  was  appointed 
*  curator  aquarum,*  superintendent  of  aqueducts, 
in  97;  and  died  in  106. 

Frontinus,  who  was  the  author  of  two  extant 
treatises,  one  (in  four  books)  on  the  Art  of 
War,  the  other  on  Roman  Aqueducts,  is 
mentioned,  with  Livy,  Pliny,  and  Orosius,  as 
having  written  excellent  prose,  V.  E.  ii.  6^^^. 

Fticci,  Vanni,  nattiral  son  of  one  of  the 
Laizari,  a  noble  family  of  Pistoja ;  he  was  a 
violent  partisan  of  the  Neri,  and  was  one  of  the 
three  members  of  that  party  told  off  to  make 
away  with  Focaccia,  the  champion  of  the 
Bianchi  [Fooaooia],     In  1293  he  broke  into 


and  plundered  the  treasury  of  San  Jacopo 
in  the  church  of  San  Zeno  at  Pistoja,  for  which 
crime  a  namesake  of  his,  with  w*hom  he  had 
deposited  the  booty,  was  hanged,  Vanni  having^ 
revealed  his  name  in  order  to  save  the  life  of 
a  certain  Rampino  de*  Foresi,  who  was  on  the  ] 
point  of  being  executed  as  the  culprit.  Ben* 
venuto,  who  tells  the  story  at  some  length, 
says  Vannl  was  repeatedly  banished  for  his 
criminal  doings,  but  used  to  return  to  the  city 
at  night  by  stealth,  and  consort  with  all  sorts 
of  evil  company : — 

*■  Iste  Vannes  ftiit  filius  spurius  domini  Fucii  de 
Lazans  de  Pistorio,  vir  sceleratissimus  et  ad  om&e 
facinus  audacissimus ;  et  quia  erat  de  nobili  genere 
njultcA  exeessussaepe  faciebat  impune  ;  etquamvis 
bannitus  sacpe  propter  uiulta  maleficia  coorniia« 
nequitcr  et  nefarie  perpctrata,  tanoen  aliquando  de 
nocte  stabat  in  civitate,  et  cum  pravissimis  con- 
vensabatur.' 

The  account  of  Landino,  which  is  less  diffuse 
than  that  of  Benvenuto,  is  as  follows  i— 

*  Inten^enne  che  in  quel  tempi  ccnarono  una 
sera  insicme  molli  Pistolesi,  et  dopo  ccna  con 
liuti  et  altri  instrumenti  andarono  cantando  per 
la  terra,  et  fiiialmentc  arrivarono  a  casa  di  »er 
Vanni  della  Nona^  notaio  molto  eccellente,  et  di 
buoni  costumi^  il  qua!  er^  in  loro  compagnia,  et 
fermandosi  gli  altri  a  far  festa,  perch^  avea  donna 
da  bene,  et  molto  bell  a,  Vanni  con  due  compagnip 
il  qua]  era  sempre  stimolato  da  diabolici  penmen, 
andarono  verso  il  vescovado,  al  qual  era  vicina 
la  casa  di  ser  Vanni  della  Nona,  Qui  dicono 
alcuni,  che  a  caso  trovarono  la  porta  della  chie! 
et  delta  sagrestia  di  san  Jacopo  aperta,  for&e  per  ^ 
ncgligenda  de'  sacerdoti^  i  quali  in  quella  nottc, 
che  era  di  carnasdale,  erano  usdti  a'  suoi  piaceri, 
come  ^  di  consucliidinc,  Altri  dicono^  che  coo 
ingegni  et  grimaldcgJi  apcrscro,  et  finalroente 
tobcro  di  sag^restia  tutti  gli  argentl,  et  le  gioie 
dell'aUare  di  san  Jacopo,  et  cran  di  gran  prcgio, 
ct  ritornafono  a'  compagni,  i  quali,  bench^  molto 
riprendessero  il  fatto»  pure  s'accordarono  di 
metterla  in  casa  di  ser  Vanni,  si  perche  era  piii 
propinquo  tuogo^  sj  perch^  stimavano,^  per  la  buona 
fama  deir  uomo^  tal  casa  non  s  avcsse  mai  a 
cercare.  S^acccrsero  la  mattina  i  canooici  del 
furto  fatto,  et  nc  dieron  notitia  al  podesta,  ed 
cgli  diligentemente  investigando  esaminava  ct 
tonaentava  og^nuno  che  sapea  che  fosse  di  mala 
fama.  Onde  avenue,  che  motti,  benche  fossero 
innocenti  di  quello  furto,  nondimeno  per  duolo 
di  tormento  confessarono  degli  altri,  che  aveaa 
fatto,  et  giustamente  furono  dannati  a  morte.  Fii 
finalmentc  preso  Rampino  di  roesser  Francesco  i 
Foreai  cittadino  nobile,  et  benche  non  confessasse 
tal  furtO|  perchi^  in  vero  era  innocente,  nondimeno, 
esscndo  di  molto  mala  fama,  era  il  podesta  sJ 
acceso  in  ver  di  lui  che  avea  deliberato  di  dan- 
narlo ;  et  gia  gli  avea  assegnato  certo  teniiiiie„ 
tra  il  quale  dovesse  rappresentare  il  furio.  11 
perch^  posto  mcsser  Francesco  in  ultima  dispe- 
ratione,  avea  ordinato  con  parenti  ct  amici,  la 
notte  cfae  precedeva  al  di  ultimo  del  termine,  ] 
corrcr  col  fuoco  al  palazzo  del  podesti,  ct  tOr  per 
forza  il  figliuolo.     Ma  Vanni  Fucci,  il  qual  si  era 
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ridotto  a  Monte  Carcgli,  contado  di  Firenic, 
amando  molto  Rampino,  a\'is6  messer  Francesco 
die  facc5se  pigliar  ser  Vanni.  Fu  costui  prcso 
una  maltina  di  quaresima,  cascndo  nella  cJiicsa 
de*  Frati  Mmori  a  udire  il  sermon  divino,  et 
menatone,  non  %cnz^  sdegno  del  popolo,  pcrch^ 
era  reputato  d*o«itnt  costutni ;  confessd  di  aver 
appresso  di  sc  tutto  il  furto,  et  che  spesso  avea 
tentato  trarlo  della  citti,  ma  che  ogni  volta,  che 
9i  appressava  alia  porta,  gU  parea  di  veder  il  cava- 
Here,  che  I'andasse  a  cercare.  Per  qiicsto  egli  fu 
impiccato,  et  Rampino  Hberato.* 

According  to  Ciampi  {Notisie  inediU  dtlia 
Sagresiia  pisimese  de'  bilii  arredi^  &c,,  pp.  57- 
67),  the  real  facts  were  as  follows  :  — 

In  January,  1293^  certain  unknown  thieves 
burst  the  doors  of  the  church  of  San  Zeno, 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rob  the 
treasure  of  the  chapel  of  San  Jacopo,  their 
special  object  being  to  carry  off  two  tablets  of 
silver,  with  the  images  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Apostles,  which  had  been  placed  there  six  years 
before.  The  authors  of  the  outrage  were  not 
discovered  till  the  following  year  (1394),  when, 
during  the  podest^ship,  at  Pistoja,  of  the 
famous  Giano  del  la  Bella,  one  of  the  thieves^ 
Vanni  della  Monna,  confessed  to  the  crime, 
naming  as  his  accomplices  Vanni  Fucci  and 
Vanni  Mirone.  Among  those  who  had  been 
suspected  of  the  crime  was  Ram  pi  no  di  Ran- 
nuccio  Foresi,  who  had  been  arrested  and  kept 
in  custody,  and  was  only  set  at  liberty  in  March, 
1295,  when  the  real  culprits  were  condemned. 

Ciampi  quotes  the  following  documents  re- 
lating to  the  incident.  The  first  is  the  petition 
(dated  Jan,  1293)  of  the  overseers  of  San 
Jacopo  for  leave  to  repair  the  damage  done  by 
the  thieves  :— 

*  Orlandinus  Partis  et  Bartromeiis  Fcderighi 
Operarii  Opere  bcatj  Jacobi  petunt  a  vobia 
Dominis  Capitaneo  et  Anthianis  populi  civitatis 
Pistorii — 

Quod  dicti  Operarii  possint^  teneantur^  et 
debeant  solvere  et  dare  de  pecunia  dicte  opere 
in  tabulis  et  lignis  et  ferramenlis  et  aliis  neces- 
sariis  pro  aptando  portellum  et  portam  Ecclcsie 
majoris  5.  Zenonia  qui  et  que  fuit  dcvastata 
et  perforata  quando  fuit  derobatura  altare  beati 
Jacobi. 

Et  quod  Operarii  possint .  .  ,  solvere  de  pecunia 
et  avere  Ipsius  Opere  pro  reaptatura  ymaginum 
beate  marie  Vtrginis  et  apostolorum  supra  altare 
beati  Jacobi  apostoli  unde  fuermnt  derobate  et 
elevate  et  ipsas  facere  aptari  concian  et  solvere 
magistris  et  in  aliis  neccssariis.* 

The  second  is  a  conteraproraiy  account  of  the 
affair  from  an  old  record  of  the  miracles  of  the 
Virgin  at  Pistoja,  the  unexpected  discovery  of 
the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  having  been 
attributed  to  her  agency  :  — 

*  Vannea  Fucci  della  DolcCt  Vannes  della  Monna, 
et  Vannes  Miroune  pistorienses  cives  nephandi 
et  homines  male  convcrsationis  ct  vitc  contracts- 
verunt  inter  se  deltberatione  habita  instigattone 


diabolica  tbesaurum  beati  Jacobi  dcrubare.  Quibu9 
de  causis  et  enormitatibus  fuerunt  miilti  et  alii 
male  infamati  et  inculpati  inter  quos  erant  Ram- 
pi  iius  Hiius  domini  Ranuucci  de  Forensibus  porte 
Guidonis  et  Sanna  corregiarura  et  Puccius  Gras- 
sius  fuerunt  verati  ct  gravati  per  multa  genera 
tormentorum.  Utide  dominus  Rampinus  filius 
domini  Rannucci  ad  mortem  dicebatur  dampnari 
et  item  ad  caudam  equi  muli  et  ad  furcas  suspendi. 
Et  Vanoes  della  Mono  a  particeps  ex  delicto 
prcdicto  fuit  c  apt  us  inter  septa  majoris  cedes  le 
quadam  die  prima  quadragcsime  tunc  temporis 
ct  in  fortia  polc-itatis,  videlicet  Giani  della  Bella 
de  Fiorcntia,  et  comunis  Pistorii,  qui  nominavit 
malefactores  qui  ad  dictum  furtum  consenserunt 
et  faccrc  intcndebant,  cxcepto  filio  dicti  domini 
Rannucci,  cxcusando  eumdem  quod  incutpabllis 
fuerat.' 

D.  places  Vanni  (i.e.  Giovanni)  Fucci  (whom 
he  had  known,  at  any  rate  by  sight,  Inf.  xxiv. 
129)  among  the  Robbers  in  Bolgia  7  of 
Circle  VI H  of  Hell  (Malebolge),  Inf.  xxiv.  135  ; 
un  {/adn?},  v.  97;  //^  znK  98,  121,  128;  et\ 
tnK  loi,  122;  eg/ij  V,  121 ;  pecca/orj  w,  li8, 
130 ;  mido  (i.e. bastard),  t/.  125  ;  besUa^  v.  126; 
tiomo  di  sangtte  €  di  crucd^  v,  129 ;  ladrOy  Inf. 
XXV.  1;  quti^  V.  16;  Pacerbo^  v.  18  [Ladri], 
While  watching  the  torments  of  the  Robbers 
D.  sees  one  close  to  him  on  to  whose  neck  a 
serpent  fastens  itself  (Inf.  xxiv.  97^9) ;  and  who 
is  straightway  turned  to  ashes,  and  as  suddenly 
restored  to  his  former  shape  {tn/,  100-20) ; 
Virgil  having  asked  him  who  he  is»  he  replies 
that  he  had  but  lately  come  thither  from 
Tuscany,  that  while  in  the  flesh  he  had  led 
the  life  of  a  beast,  like  the  bastard  he  was,  and 
that  his  name  was  Vanni  Fucci,  the  beast, 
for  whom  Pistoja  was  a  ht  den  (tnh  12 1-6); 
D.  then  begs  V.  to  ask  him  what  crime  had 
brought  him  there,  as  he  had  known  him  for 
a  man  of  blood  in  his  lifetime  {inf.  127-9); 
Vannij  after  declaring  that  to  be  seen  by  them 
in  his  present  condition  is  more  grievous  to 
him  than  death  itst\t \vv.  130-5),  explains  that 
he  is  being  punished  for  his  sacrilegious  robbery 
of  the  treasury  of  San  Jacopo,  the  blame  of 
which  had  been  wrongfully  laid  on  another 
(z^.  136-9) ;  he  then,  lest  D.  should  exult  over 
him,  hastens  to  predict  the  downfall  of  the 
Bianchi,  foretelling  how,  after  they  had  helped 
to  expel  the  Neri  from  Pistoja  (May,  1301), 
they  would  themselves  be  driven  out  of  Florence 
(at  the  coming  of  Charles  of  Valois,  Nov.  1301), 
and  would,  hnally,  be  defeated  by  Moroello 
Malaspina  at  Campo  Piccno  (r'z/.  140-51) 
[Biaaohi:  Campo  Ficeno];  having  6ni$hed 
his  speech,  V^anni  makes  a  blasphemous  re- 
mark, accompanied  by  an  insulting  gesture 
at  D.,  and,  being  forthwith  again  attacked  by 
serpents,  flees  pursued  by  Cacus,  while  D. 
observes  that  he  is  the  most  presumptuous 
against  God  of  all  the  spirits  he  has  seen  in 
Hellf  not  even  excepting  Capaneus  (Inf.  xxv 
1-18)  [Capaneoj. 
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Fulcieri  da  Calboli],  member  of  the 
illusmous  Guelf  family  of  that  name  at  Fodi ; 
referred  to  by  Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  II  of 
Purgatory)  as  the  degrenerate  grandson  of  the 
worthy  Rinieri  da  Catboh,  Purg.  xiv,  58  [Cal- 
boli: Binier^];  Guido,  addressing:  Rinien,  de- 
scribes Ihe  ferocious  doings  of  his  grandsonj 
Fulcieri,  who,  as  Podesti^  of  Florencej  wrought 
terrible  havoc  among  the  Bianchi,  t^t/.  55-66. 

Fulcieri  wsLS  Podesik  of  Florence  in  1305, 
after  the  return  of  the  Neri  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Charles  of  Valois,  and  he  proved 
himself  a  bitter  foe  of  the  Bianchi.  Villaei 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings :— 

*  Nel  detto  anno  130a,  essendo  fatto  podcsta 
di  Fircnze  Folcieri  da  Calvoli  di  Roipagna^  uomo 
feroce  e  cnjdele,  a  posta  de*  caporali  di  purte 
nera,  i  c|ual]  viveano  in  grande  gelosia,  perch^ 
Sentivano  molto  possente  in  Firenze  la  parte 
bianca  e  ghibellina,  c  gli  usciti  scriveaoo  tutto  di, 
e  trattavano  con  qnegli  ch  erano  loro  amici  rimasi 
in  Firenze,  il  deito  Folcicri  fece  subitamentc 
pigliare  ccrti  cittadini  di  parte  bianca  e  ghibellini  j 
ci6  furono,  messcr  Betta  Gherardini,  e  Masino  de' 
Cavalcantij  e  Dona  to  e  Tegghia  suo  fr&tello  de* 
Finijfucrra  da  Sammartino,  e  Nuccio  Ccwlerini 
de*  Galigai,  il  quale  era  quasi  tino  mentccattO;  e 
Tignoso  de'  Macci,  e  a  petizione  di  messcr  Mu- 
sciatto  Franzesi^  ch'  era  de'  signori  della  terra, 
vollcro  essere  prcsi  ccrti  caporali  di  casa  gli 
Abatt  suQi  nimici^  i  cjuali  sentendo  ci6  si  fuggiro 
e  pftftiro  di  Fireiue,  e  inai  poi  non  oc  furono 


cittadini :  e  uno  massaio  delle  Calzi  fu  de*  presi^ 
opponendo  loro  chc  trattavano  trad  i  men  to  oella  ' 
citta  co'  bianchi  usciti,  o  colpa  o  non  colpat  per 
martorio  gli  fece  confessare  che  doveano  tradire 
la  terra,  c  dare  certe  portc  a'  bianchi  e  ghibeHiai ; 
ma  il  detto  Tignoso  de'  Macci  per  gravezxa  di 
carni  mon  in  su  la  colta*.  Tutti  gli  altri  sopra- 
detti  presi  gli  giudicd,  e  fccc  loro  tagliarc  le  teste, 
e  tutti  quegli  di  casa  gli  Abati  condannare  per 
ribeltl,  c  disfare  i  loro  benl,  onde  grandc  tur* 
baxione  n*ebbe  la  citta,  e  pot  ne  segut  molti  malj 
e  scandali.'     ^viii.  59.) 

Benvenuto,  whose  account  is  simply  a  traos- 
latton  of  that  of  Villani,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  list  of  names,  vit. ; — 

'Dominus  Bcthus  de  Gerardinis,  Masinus  ct 
Donatus  de  Cava  lean  ti  bus,  Nerlus  de  Adimaria, 
Tignosus  de  Maccis,  duo  de  Scholaribus.* 

He  concludes  with  the  remark : — 

*  Ex  dictis  ergo  satis  patct,  quarc  Dantcs  nunc 
detestatur  nequitiam  Fulcerii,qui  ita  male  tractarit 
suam  partem  Albam  eo  tempore  quo  forte  ipse 
reintrasset  Florentiam.' 

Dino  Compagni  observes  that  this  violent 
oppression  of  the  Bianchi  and  GhJbelUnes 
caused  them  to  unite,  so  that  thenceforward 
they  formed  but  one  party : — 

*  La  quale  disavcntura  gli  accomundf  e  i  due 
nomi  si  ridussono  in  tino.*     (iL  30^) 

Furie^  the  Furies  or  Erinyes,  Inf.  ul  38, 
[Erine.] 


Gabbriello*    [Qabriello,] 

Gabriello^  the  archangel  Gabriel,  the  angel 
of  the  Annunciation  {Luke  i,  21) ;  represented 
by  the  Church  in  human  likeness,  as  are  the 
other  archangels,  Par.  iv.  47  [Miohele :  Raf* 
&el6] ;  IJt  d{W€  G,  aperse  tali,  i.e*  Naxareth, 
the  scene  of  the  Annunciation  {Luke  u  26}, 
Par*  ix.  138 ;  alluded  to,  in  connexion  with 
the  Annunciation  (the  scene  of  which  D.  sees 
sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the  Circle  of  the 
Proud  in  Pulsatory),  as  V Angel  eke  ventu  in 
terra  col  decreto  Delia  moll*  anni  lagrimaia 
pace^  Purg.  X.  34-5  [Superbi] ;  rAngeh^  Par. 
xiv.  36 ;  fiuella^  Par,  xxiii,  94 ;  amore  angeiico^ 
1/.  103 ;  P amor  eke .  * .  discese^  Caniando:  Ave 
Maria^  Par.  xxxii.  94-5  ;  Angelo^  w,  103, 110; 
quegli  che  pori^  la  palma  Gi^  a  Maria^  w* 
1 12-13;  quel  si  grande  legato^  che  venne 
a  Maria  . . .  da  parte  del  Santo  Re  cekstiale^ 
Conv.  ii.  6^3-5.  d.  sees  the  archangel  Gabriel 
circling  round  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  form  of 
a  garland  of  fiame  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Fixed 


Stars,  Far.  xxiii<  94-ToS;  aiid  again  In  the 
Empyrean,  where  he  is  stationed  with  his  wings 
spread  out  in  front  of  her,  Par.  xxxii.  94-114 
[Maria  1]. 

Qaddo^  said  to  be  a  contraction  of  Cheraido, 
name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Count  Ugolino  della 
Gherardesca  of  Pisa,  whose  imprisonment  and 
death  he  shared  in  1 288  in  the  Tower  of  Famine 
at  Pisa,  Inl  xxxiii.  68 ;  he  and  his  brother 
Uguccione  are  referred  to  ^s  figliuoi^w*  4,%^ 
87 ;  he  and  his  nephew  Anselmuccio,  as  gli 
altri  due  J  v^  90;  he  was  the  first  of  the 
captives  to  die,  vzk  67-70,  D.  represents  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  Ugolino  who  died  with 
him  as  being  of  *  tender  age '  {v,  88) ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  except  Anselmuccio  were 
grown  men.  [Brigata,  II :  ITgoIiiio,  Conte : 
Table  xxx.] 

Gade,  Cades,  mod.  Cadiz,  sea-port  on  S.W. 
coast  of  Spain,  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Guadalquivir;  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  voyage  of  Ulysses  beyond  the  PiUara 


*  Le.  bein;  cofptikiit,  he  died  i^hile  being  toftarcd  on  the  rack. 

[2M] 


of  Hercules,  Par.  xxvii.  83  [Ercole :  Uliise] ; 
the  VV.  limit  of  the  habitable  globe,  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges  being  the  E,  limit,  A,T.  §  19 '**"*^ 
[GaQge:  Geru&alamina], 

GadeSp  Cadiz,  A.T.  §  19^1.     [Gade.] 

GaetEr  town  of  S.  Italy  m  the  N.  of  Cam- 
pania, situated  on  a  promontory  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Gaeta  ;  mentioned  by  Ulysses  (in 
Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VIll  of  Hell),  who  refers  to 
the  tradition  that  it  was  named  after  Caieta, 
thenurse  of  Aeneas  {Afn,  \il  1-4),  in  connexion 
with  his  detention  by  Circe,  Inf,  xxvi.  91-3 
[Clrco] ;  named  by  Charles  Mart  el  {in  the 
Heaven  of  Venus)  as  one  of  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  Par.  viii.  62  [Aiisonia] ; 
its  dialect  distinct  from  that  of  Naples,  V,  E.  i. 
9*0-1  [Caiotani]. 

Gaetanl,  Francesco],  said  to  be  the 
Cardinal  addressed  by  D.  as  *Transtiberinae 
sectator  factionis,*  Epist*  viii.  10.  [Trans- 
tiberiiiu9«] 

Gaia,  daughter  of  Gherardo  da  Cammino 
of  Treviso,  by  his  second  wife,  Chiara  del  la 
Torre  of  Milan,  and  sister  of  Riccardo  (Par* 
ix*  50) ;  she  married  a  relative,  Tolberto  da 
Cammino,  and  died  Aug.  16,  1311,  and  was 
buried  at  Treviso,  where,  according  to  Barosri 
(in  Dante  e  il  suo  Stcoh^  p,  804),  the  remains 
of  her  tomb  outside  the  Church  of  San  Niccol6 
were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  last  century. 

Marco  Lombardo  (in  Circle  II I  of  Purgatory) 
having  mentioned  *  il  buon  Gherardo '  as  one 
of  the  worthies  of  the  past  generation,  D.  asks 
who  Gherardo  was,  Purg,  xvi.  124-35;  to 
which  Marco  replies  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
him  beyond  his  goo^J  report,  except  it  were  the 
reputation  of  his  daughter  Gaia  (t/t/.  136-40), 
[Cammino,  Gherardo  da.] 

The  commentators  differ  as  to  what  was  the 
nature  of  Gaia's  reputation  ;  some,  such  as  the 
Anonimo  Fiorentino  (followed  by  Buti,  Lan* 
dino,  &C.),  state  that  she  was  famed  for  her 
beauty  and  virtue  \— 

*  Fu  una  bcHa  giovane  eC  constumata,  simlgliante 
a1  padre  quasi  in  ogni  cosa,  et  di  lei  ct  de'  costumi 
suoi  si  ragienava  non  solainctitG  in  Trevigi,  ma  per 
tutta  la  marca  Trevigiana/ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ottimo  Comenlo, 
Benvenuto,  and  others  state  that  she  was 
notorious  on  account  of  her  loose  conduct 
Benvenuto,  who  writes  as  if  he  were  well 
acquainted  wnth  her  history,  says  :— 

*  Ne<iue  nobilitaa,  neque  bonltas  fadt  Gherardum 
ita  notum^  sicut  filia  ejus  notisaima.  Ista  entm 
crat  ^mosissitna  In  tota  Lombardia,  ita  quod  obiquc 
dlccbatur  dc  ca ;  Mylier  {juidetii  vere  gaia  et  vana  ^ 
et^  ut  brevitcr  dicamiTarvisina  tota  amorosa  ;  quae 
dicebat  domino  Rizardo  fratri  suo  :  Procura  tantum 
mihi  juvcncs  procos  ajnorosos,  et  ego  procurabo 
tibi  puellajs  fonnosas.  M  ulta jocosa  sciens  praetereo 
de  foemina  ista,  quae  diccre  pudar  prohibet^ 


LaEia*s  comment  may  be  interpreted  either 
way:  — 

^  Fu  donna  di  tale  reggimento  circa  le  deletta- 
zioni  amorose  ch'era  notorio  il  suo  nome  per  tutta 
Italia/ 

There  can  be  litde  doubt,  however,  that  D, 
meant  to  imply  that  Gaia's  reputation  was 
a  bad  one,  and  that  he  mentions  her  by  way 
of  contrast  to  her  father,  the  ironical  allusion 
being  quite  after  his  manner  (cf  Inf.  xxi.  41  ; 
xxix.  125-32). 

Galassia,  the  Galaxy  or  Milky  Way,  Par, 
xiv.  99;  D,  describes  it  as  *  gleaming  white 
with  greater  and  lesser  lights  between  the  poles 
of  the  world,'  and  refers  to  the  doubts  of  the 
philosophers  as  to  its  origin,  7/2',  97-9;  the 
Pythagorean  theory  that  it  w^as  caused  by 
the  scorching  of  the  sky  on  the  occasion  of 
Phaethon's  mishap  with  the  chariot  of  the  Sun, 
alluded  to>  Inf,  xvii,  107-8  [Fetonto];  spoken 
of  as  *  quelio  bianco  cerchto,  che  il  vulgo 
chiama  la  Via  di  santo  Jacopo,'  the  popular 
belief  in  Italy  (which  probably  arose  from  the 
similarity  in  sound  to  an  uneducated  ear 
between  Gaiassta  and  Gaiizia)  being  that  the 
Milky  Way  was  a  sign  by  night  for  those  who 
were  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James 
at  Compostela  in  Galicia,  Conv.  ii.  i5*"Jf 
[GalWa]. 

D.  says  it  forms  part  of  the  Heaven  of  Fixed 
Stars,  and  discusses  the  various  theories  as  to 
its  origin  [Cielo  SteUato]  :— 

^t:  da  sapere  che  di  quella  Galaasia  i  filosofi 
ban  no  avulo  div^crse  opinioni.  Ch6  li  Ptttagorict 
disscro  che  1  Sole  alcuna  fiata  err6  uclla  sua  via, 
e,  passando  per  alt  re  parti  non  convenienli  al  suo 
fervone,  arse  il  luogOp  per  lo  quale  passo  ;  e  rimase- 
vi  quell*  apparenza  dcM*  araiira.  E  credo  che  si 
mossero  dalla  favofa  di  Fctonte,  la  quale  narra 
Ovidio  nel  principio  del  secondo  di  Metamorfoseos* 
Ahri  dissero  (siccome  fu  Anassagora  e  Democrito) 
che  ci6  era  lume  di  Sole  ripcrcosso  in  quella  parte. 
E  queste  optnioni  con  ragioni  dimostrativc  ripro- 
varono,  Quelio  che  Aristotile  si  diccsse  di  ci6, 
non  si  pu6  bene  sapere,  perch 6  la  sua  sentenza 
non  si  trova  cotale  nelF  una  traslazione,)  come  nell' 
altra.  E  credo  clie  fosse  rerrorc  dc'  traslatori ;  che 
nella  nitova  (traslazione)  par  dicerc,  che  ci6  sia 
uno  ragunamento  di  vapori  sotto  le  stellc  di  quella 
parte^  che  scmpre  traggono  quelli  j  e  quests  rton 
pare  aver  ragione  vera.  Nella  vccchia  (traslaiione) 
dicC;,  che  la  Galassia  non  t  altro  che  moltitudine  di 
stelle  fisat'  in  quella  parte,  tanto  picciole,  che  dis* 
tinguerc  di  quaggiu  non  le  potemo  ;  ma  di  loro 
appartsce  quelio  alborc,  il  quale  noi  chiacniamo 
Galassia,  E  puote  esse  re  clie  il  cielo  in  quella 
parte  t  piii  spesso,  e  per6  ritienc  e  riprcsenta 
quelio  lume  j  e  qucsta  opinionc  pare  averc,  con 
Aristotile^  Avicenna  e  Tolommeo.  Onde  condossia- 
cosacbd  la  Galaasia  sia  uno  efletlo  di  quelle 
stelle,  le  quali  non  potemo  vcdere,  e  se  non  per  lo 
cffctto  !oro  intcndiamo  quelle,  e  cosi  !a  Metafisica 
tralta  delle  prime  sustanxCi  le  quali  noi  non  potemo 
simigliantcmentc   intendcre   sc    non   per  li    loir^ 
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Oalasso  da  Montefeltro 


Qaleazzo 


effetti ;  manifesto  ^  che  '1  Cido  stellato  ha  ^rande 
^imilitiidine  colla  Metaiisica.*     (Conv,  ii.  15**^^*) 

Aristotle  deaLls  with  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  Galaxy  in  his  treatise  on  Meteors  {Miteor. 
i.  6).  The  opinion  attributed  to  him  in  what 
D.  calls  the  Old  Translation  is  probably  due 
to  the  Arabic  translator  or  editor^  and  was 
introduced  as  a  correction  of  his  actual  opinion 

(which  is  recorded  in  the  New  Translation) 
Aristotile].  Plolemy's  opioton  is  given  in 
\\i^  Almagest  (i,  8)  [Tolomineo^].  D,,  how- 
ever, got  nis  account  of  the  various  opinions 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Milky  Way,  not  from 
Aristotle,  but  from  Albertus  Magnus,  Dt 
Meteoris  (L  2)  :— 

Cap.  a.  '  Dt  GalaMa  stcundutn  opinion§s  torun% 
qui  dixeruni  Galaxiam  essf  coHbusttonttn  solis, 
Fuenint  autem  quidam  qui  dlxcnint  quod  sol  ali- 
quando  movebatur  in  loco  suo :  ct  suo  lumine  et 
calore  combussit  orbem  in  tllo  loco.  .  ,  .  (Cf.  Alb, 
Magnet  Df  Prop.  Elrtn,  ii,  la,  where  the  fable  of 
PbaStbon  is  introduced.)  *  .  .  Fuit  autem  tit  puto 
haec  opinio  Pyctagorae  :  qui  dixit  esse  terrain 
stellam  ct  moveri  :  et  caelimj  stare  et  comburi 
a  sole. 

Cap.  3.  Dt  opinioHt  torutn  quidixiruHi  Gataxiatn 
gssf  rtfltxioHtm  iuminis  soiis  in  quibusdam  steUts, 
Illi  autem  qui  imitubantur  Anaxagoram  et  Demo- 
critum  dixerunt  quod  Gmlaxia  est  lumen  mutu&tum 
a  sole  quibusdam  stellis,  ct  hoc  modo  didtur  lumen 
illarum  stellarum.  .  ,  . 

C^p.  5.  Df  Galaxia  stcundunt  veriiatem.  Nihil 
aliud  autem  est  Galaxia  nisi  multae  stellae  parvae 
qua^i  contiguae  in  illo  loco  orbis  in  quibus  dil&nitur 
lumen  soils,  ct  ideo  videtur  circulus  albescens, 
quasi  fumus  ignis  autem  qui  est  juxta  orbem  et  dc 
Batura  lucidi  non  lucet'  (Sec  Romania^  xxiv. 
401 -a) 

Galasso  dm  MontefeltrOy  £rst  cousin  of 
Guido  da  Montefeltro ;  mentioned,  togetber 
with  Bertran  de  Born  and  five  others,  as  an 
example  of  munificence,  Conv.  iv,  ii^^a^ 

Nothing  specific  is  known  as  to  D/s  reasons 
for  induding  Galasso  (who  alone  of  the  seven 
persons  named  by  D.  was  his  contemporary) 
in  this  list.  Galasso,  like  his  more  famous 
cousin  Guido,  was  a  stanch  Gbibelline.  He 
was  Podesti  and  Captain  of  Ceseua  in  12S9; 
Podestk  of  Arewo  in  1290,  in  which  year  he 
cflfected  a  temporary  reconciliation  between 
the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines;  Podestk  and 
Captain  of  Pisa  in  1294;  Podestk  a  second 
time  at  Arerzo  in  1297  ;  and  Podest^  of  Cesena 
for  the  second  time  in  1299,  when  he  made 
peace  between  Bologua  and  the  cities  of  the 
Emilia.  In  1296  he  helped  Scarpetta  degit 
Ordelaffi  (Inf.  xxvii.  45)  to  expel  the  Guelfs 
from  Forll,  on  which  occasion  Rinieri  da 
Cdboh  (Purg.  xiv.  88)  was  killed  [Einleri]. 
In  1399  Galasso  committed  an  act  of  savage 
cruelty  in  seizing  a  castle  near  San  Leo,  and 
putting  to  death  its  two  lords,  whom  he  impaled 
alive,  at  the  same  time  cutting  in  pieces  one  of 
their  relatives.     lo  1300  he  and  Maghinaido 


da  Su  sin  ana  (Inf,  xxvii.  50),  according 
Sercambi,  led  a  force  of  Ghibellines  agatni 
Gubbio,  and  captured  the  town  (May) ;  the 
were,  however,  driven  out  a  few  weeks  latdel 
by  the  papal  troops  under  Napoleone  deglil 
Orsini  acting  on  behalf  of  Boniface  VIiI»| 
He  died  in  the  latter  half  of  this  same  year^ 
(1300).    (See  Ro99uiHia^  xxvi.  453.) 

GmimtMS,  Eplstola  Md],   St.  Paul's  Epistle 

to  the  Galatians ;  quoted,  Mon.  i,  16^^  (GaL 
iv.  4). 

Galatea,  one  of  the  Nereids,  daughter  of 
Nereus  and  Doris ;  she  was  wooed  by  the 
Cyclops  Polyphemus,  but  she  rejected  his 
addresses,  as  she  loved  the  youth  Acis,  whom 
the  Cyclops  thereupon  in  jealousy  crushed 
under  a  rock,  whence  his  blood  gushed  forth 
and  was  changed  by  Galatea  into  the  stream 
Acis  (or  Acinius)  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aetna* 
The  story  is  told  by  Ovid  {Me/am.  xiii*  740- 

D,  mentions  C.  in  connexion  with  the  death  | 
of  Acis,  £cl.  ii.  7B.     [Aeis:  Polyphemtia.] 

Galeazzo],  son  of  Matteo  Visconti  of  Milan, 
who  brought  about  his  marriage  fin  1300) 
with  Beatrice  of  Este,  daughter  of  Obino  H, 
and  widow  of  Nino  Visconti  of  Pisa,  although 
she  had  already  been  promised  to  Alberto 
Scot  10  of  Piacenza.  In  revenge,  the  latter 
helped  to  expel  Matteo  and  his  son  from  Milan 
in  1302  (Villani,  viii.  61),  After  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  had  returned  to  Milan  in  1310 
(Vill.  ix.  8),  Galcazzo  assumed  the  lordship  of 
the  city  (June,  1322 ) ;  he  was  expelled,  however, 
within  a  few  months,  but  returned  before  the 
end  of  the  year  (ViO.  ix,  156,  18 1,  184),  and 
remained  in  possession  until  1327,  when  he 
was  deposed  by  Lewns  of  Bavaria  jViU.  x.  31)* 
He  died  in  the  following  year  while  serving 
under  Castniccio  Castracanc. 

*  MeAser  Galesusso  de*  Visconti  di  Milan o,  il  quale 
era  in  scrvigio  di  Castruccio,  ammalb  al  castello  di 
Pes^cia,  e  in  c|uello  in  corto  tcrmine  roori  scomu- 
nicato  assai  povenunente,  ch*  era  stato  cosi  grmode 
signore  e  liranno,  che  inoanzi  che  U  Bavaro  gU  I 
toglie^e  lo  stato  era  sign  ore  dt  Milan  o  e  di  i 
altre  cttta  vicine  al  suo  seguito,  com' era  Pavia, 
Lodi,  Cremona,  Como,  Bergamo,  Noara,  c  VerccIlL 
c  mori  yilmente  soldato  alia  merc^  di  Castnicdo. 
(VilL  X.  86.) 

Galea2£o  is  referred  to  as  *il  Milanese* 
by  Nino  Visconti  (in  Anteptirgatory),  who, 
speaking  of  his  wife  Beatrice  and  her  second 
marriage,  says  that  *thc  viper  which  the 
Milanese  bears  on  the  field  of  nis  escutcheon' 
will  not  look  so  well  on  her  tomb  as  his  own  ] 
arms,  the  cock  of  GaOura,  Purg.  viii.  79-^1 
[Beatrice^:  Qalltira:  Milanese:  Kino^]* 
V'illani  says : — 

*  I  signori  Visconti  di  Hilano,  come  sa  sa,  ha&oo 
I'arme  loro  il  campo  bianco  c  la  vipcra  cilestn 
rav\^oIta  con  un  uomo  rosso  in  bocca.'  (ix,  tio,) 
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Galeno^  -us,  Galen,  Conv.  i.  Z^i  Mon.  I 
13*^.    [Qaliena] 

Galeotto,  GaJIehault  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  Galahad),  one  of  ihc  characters  in  the 
O.  F,  Romance  of  *  Lancelot  du  Lac  * ;  he  was 
*  Roy  d'outre  les  marches/  and  made  war  upon 
King  Arthur,  but  by  the  intervention  of  Lance- 
Jot  was  induced  to  come  lb  terms.  During 
his  residence  at  King  Arthur's  court  a  warm 
friendship  sprang  up  between  him  and  Lance- 
lot, who  confided  to  him  his  love  for  Queen 
Guenever,  The  latter,  who  secretly  loved 
Lancelot,  was  easily  persuaded  by  Gallehault 
to  meet  the  Knight  privately.  In  the  course 
of  the  iater\*iew  Gallehault  urged  the  Queen  to 
give  Lancelot  a  kiss,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  their  guilty  love. 

From  the  part  he  played  on  this  occasion, 
the  name  of  Gallehault  came  to  be  used,  like 
that  of  *  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy,'  as  a  synonym 
for  a  pandar ;  hence  D.  makes  Francesca  da 
Rimini  (in  Circle  1 1  of  Hell)  say  of  the  Romance 
of  Lancelot,  which  she  ainl  Paolo  were  reading, 
GaUoit&  fu  il  Ubr&  e  chi  io  scrisse  (i.e.  a  pandar 
was  the  book»  and  a  pandar  he  who  wrote  it), 
Inf.  V.  137.     [FrapQcesca,] 

The  tntcrpretation  of  some  of  the  old  com- 
mentators, '  Galeotto  was  the  title  of  the  book, 
and  Galeotto  the  name  of  the  author,*  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  section  of  the 
Romance  of  Lancelot  which  deals  with  the 
episode  of  Gallehault  was  sometimes  called  by 
his  name  (e.g.  in  MS.  Brit,  Mus.  Hari,  6341 
the  colophon  to  this  section  runs,  Cy  fine 
iMallehoZy  *  Here  ends  Gallehault ').  The  name 
occtirs  as  a  sub-title  of  Boccaccio* s  '  Deca- 
meronc*  in  the  colophon  of  the  old  editions 
(Ml  libro  chiamato  Decameron  cognominato 
Principe  Galeotto '),  probably  as  an  indication 
of  the  nature  of  the  contents. 

The  first  meeting  between  Lancelot  and 
Guenevcr  is  referred  to  again  by  D.,  who 
alludes  to  the  cough  given  by  the  Lady  of 
Malehaut,  one  of  the  Queen^s  companions,  on 
perceiving  the  familiarity  between  them  (she 
herself  being  in  love  with  Lancelot,  who  was 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  was  in  great  anxiety  lest 
it  should  injure  him  with  the  Queen),  Par.  x\n. 
13-15,     [Qinevra:  Laneilloto.J 

The  following  account  of  the  interview 
(printed  by  Pager  Toynbee,  with  translation, 
in  Report  V&fAmetican  Dante  Soaetf,  1S86) 
from  MS.  BnL  Mus.  Lansd.  757  (Cent,  xiii)  is 
in  the  originaJ  Old  French,  the  '  Lingiia  Oil,'  in 
which  form  (as  we  learn  from  V.  E,  i.  lo'"-'"-'*) 
D*  himself  was  familiar  with  the  Romances  of 
the  Round  Table.  The  incident  of  the  cough 
is  omitted  in  the  printed  editions  of  the'Lance- 
Jot,'  in  which  the  story  is  given  in  a  much 
abbre v iatedform.  Thisomissionhadjprevious 
to  the  publication  of  the  MS,  version,  led 
modern  commentators  to  suppose  that    the 


version  of  the  Romance  known  to   D.  had 
been  lost. 

'  Einsint  aloit  Galehout  a  son  compaingnon  au 
main  et  au  soir,  ct  a  chascune  foiz  qu^tl  revenott  li 
demand 01 1  la  roine  qu'il  avoit  \to\€.  Et  la  nuit 
revint  Galehuut  14  oil  U  soloit.  Et  rendcmain  leva 
bten  matin^  et  rcvinl  a  son  compaitignon  et  si  li 
dist :  *'  11  n'i  a  plus,  car  hui  en  cest  jor  covient  que 
la  roijie  vob  voie.*' — *'Sire,  por  Deu  fetes  issi  que 
nullc  riens  ne  le  sache,  fors  vos  et  li,  .  .  .  " — **  Or 
n'aicz  garde,"  fet  Galehoiit,  **  car  ge  en  penseral 
molt  bien.*'  Atani  prent  de  hii  congid, .  *  ,  Lora 
revient  Galehout  au  tref  lo  roi.  Et  la  roine  li 
demande  :  *^  Qaiex  noveles  ?*'—**  Dame,"  fet  il, 
*'  beles  assc£ ;  venuz  est  la  flor  des  chevaliers  del 
monde." — *'Et  Dex,"  fet  ele,  *'co[nent  le  verrai 
gic?  Car  ge  le  voil  veoir  en  tel  maniere  que  nus 
ne  lo  sache  fors  lui  el  moi  et  vos;  car  je  ne  voil 
mie  que  autres  genz  en  aient  aisc/'  .  .  .  **  Dame," 
fet  il,  "*^  vos  le  verroiz  asscz  en  cor  anuit,  et  si  vos 
dirai  comcnC.  Nos  en  irons  scnpres  deduirc  Iji 
aval" — si  li  moslre  un  leu  en  ml  k  praerie  tot 
plains  d'arbroisieaugi^"  si  aurons  au  meins  de 
conpaingnie  que  oos  porrons,  ct  \k  le  verroiz  -  si 
irons  un  poi  dcvant  ce  que  anuitier  doie/' — *'  Ha  !  ** 
fet  ele,  **traus  doz  amis,  comavci  or  bien  diL  Et 
pleiist  or  au  seingnor  del  mont  qu*il  anuitast  ja  1  ** 
Lors  comcncenl  andtii  a  rire  et  la  roine  Tacole  et 
li  fait  molt  grant  joie.  Et  la  dame  de  Maloaut  les 
voit  rire,  si  pense  <nie  or  est  la  chose  plus  hastjve 
qu'tl  nel  seut,  si  s  en  prent  moh  garde,  et  ne  vient 
chevalier  en  la  meson  cui  clc  n'esgart  en  mi  le  via. 
Molt  fait  la  roine  grant  joie  del  chevalier  qui  venuz 
est,  et  molt  li  tarde  que  la  nuit  viengne.  Si  entent 
a  parlcr  et  a  ragier  por  Ic  jor  oblier  qui  11  cnnuic, 

Einsi  [lassa  le  jor  tanl  que  vint  apres  soupcr  qu'il 
avespri.  Et  la  roine  a  pris  Galehout  par  la  main, 
et  la  dame  de  Maloaut  avoc  h,  et  damoisele  Lore 
dc  Cardoil  ct  une  soe  pucele,  sanz  plus  de  con- 
paingnie, si  s*en  torne  tot  contreval  Ics  prez  droit 
la  ou  Galehout  avott  dit.  .  .  .  Atant  sen  vient  soz 
les  arbrea^  si  a'asient  a  une  part  en  Ire  la  roine  et 
Galehout  bien  loing;  des  aulrea.  Et  la  dame  de 
Maloaut  et  les  autres  autresi  se  merveillcnt  molt 
de  ce  qu*il  sont  si  privdement.  .  .  .  (Lancelot  then 
approaches  in  company  with  Gallehault  s  seneschal, 
who  had  been  sent  to  fetch  him) — Atant  vienent 
devant  la  roine,  et  li  chevaliers  tranble  si  durement 
qu'il  ne  puet  la  roine  saluer,  et  a  tote  la  color 
perdue  si  que  la  roine  s'en  merveille  molt.  Lors 
s'agenoillent  ambedui,  et  li  seneschax  Galehout  la 
salue  et  ausi  fait  li  autres  chcvalici's*  mais  ce  est 
molt  povrement,  ainz  fiche  ses  cux  en  terre  comme 
honteus.  ...  Et  lors  dist  Galehout  au  seneschal : 
**Ale2,  si  fetes  conpaingnie  a  ces  dames  qui  trop 
sont  seules."  Et  la  roine  prent  le  chevalier  par  la 
main  \k  oil  il  est  a  genouz,  si  lasiet  devant  ti  et  li 
fet  molt  bel  senblant,  et  Ii  dit  tot  en  riant :  *•  Sire, 
molt  vos  avons  desiri^  tant  que  Deu  mcrci  ct 
Galehout  qui  ci  est  que  or  vos  veons.  Et  nepor* 
quant  encor  ne  sai  ge  mie  se  vos  estes  le  chevalier 
que  ge  demant  Mes  Galehout  me  dit  que  ce  estes 
vos  ;  et  encor  voldrx)ie  ge  bien  savoir  de  vostrc 
boche,  se  voatre  plesir  estoit,  qui  vos  estes,*'  Et 
ii  li  respont  qu'il  ne  set^  n'onques  nule  foiz  ne  la 
regarda  en  mi  le  vis.  Et  la  roine  merveille  molt 
<}ue  il  puet  avoir^  et  tant  que  cle  sospiece  bien  une 
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INLrltc  dr  ce  que  ii  a.  £l;  Galehout,  qui  honteus  le 
voit  et  csbahiz^  pense  qu'il  diroit  anpois  a  la  roine 
son  penser  sol  asol,  si  s«  regarde  et  dit  s\  haut  que 
Ics  dsunes  Toent :  **  Certes,"  fet  ih  **  niolt  sui  or 
vilains  que  totes  ces  dames  n*on  c'un  sol  chev^alier 
a  conpaingTiic,  ainz  sont  si  soles.  "^  Lon*  sc  drcce 
et  vicnt  a  eles,  ct  elcs  sc  vienent  totes  en  con  t  re 
lui,  et  il  les  rasieL  Et  lors  commencent  a  parler 
de  maintes  choses  Et  la  roine  met  le  chevalier  en 
paroles.  . .  .  **  Or  me  ditcs,"  fet  cle»  "totes  les 
choses  que  vos  avex  fetes,  por  qui  les  feistes  vos  ?  "* 
^*'  Dame,"  fet  il,  '^  por  vos/'—*'  Coment  ?  "  fet  ele, 
**  amei  me  vos  done  tant  ?  " — **  Dame/*  fet  il,  **  gc 
n'ainci  tant  ne  moi  ne  aytruu*' — "  Et  dds  quant/'  fet 
la  rcine,  *'in'amez  vos  tant  ?'*—"  Dame/'  fet  il, 
**d^  le  jor  que  gc  fui  apel^  chevalier  ct  si  ne 
Testoie  mie.'*— "  Par  la  foi/'  fet  ele,  "  que  vos  me 
dcvcz.  dont  vint  ccst  amor  que  vos  aver  en  moi 
mlse  si  gfrant  et  si  cnterine  ?  " 

A  ces  paroles  que  la  reine  H  disoit  avint  que  la 
dame  de  Maloaut  s*estossi*  tot  a  escient,  et  dre^a 
la  teste  que  de  avoit  embronchi^e.  £t  li  chevaliers 
FetitJcndL  .  .  .  Et  quant  il  plus  esgardoit  la  dame  de 
Maloaut  et  sis  cuers  cstoit  plus  a  malecse*  Dc 
ceste  chose  se  prist  la  reine  garde,  ct  vit  quMl 
Tesgardoit  mout  peoreusement  la  oil  les  dames 
estoient ;  et  ele  I'aresna :  *'  Ditcs  moi/*  fet  ele, 
**  dont  ceste  amors  mut  que  ge  vos  demant/'  Et 
il  s'esforce  de  parler  au  plus  que  tl  puet  et  dit: 
**  Dame,  si  m'aTt  Dex^  d^s  le  jor  que  ^e  vos  m  dit." 
—  '*  Coment  fu  ce  donques?"  fet  ele.  *' Dame/* 
fet  il,  **  vos  le  me  feistes  fere,  qui  de  moi  feistes 
vostre  ami  se  vostre  boche  ne  m'en  menti/* — 
**Mon  ami?"  fet  cle»  **  coment?"— **  Dame,*' fet 
il,  "ge  ving  devant  vos  quant  ge  oi  pris  congii  del 
roi  monseignor  toz  armez  fors  de  mDTi  chief  et  de 
mes  mains,  si  vos  commandai  a  Deu,  et  dis  que 
estote  vostres  chevaliers  et  vostre  amis,  et  vos 
respondistes  que  vostre  chevaliers  et  vostre  amis 
voliez  vos  bien  que  ge  fusse  en  toz  les  Icus  ou  ge 
leroie.  El  ge  dis :  *"  a  Deu,  dame  ;  '  et  vos  deistes : 
'*  a  DeUf  biaus  dolz  amis.  **  Onques  puis  ciz  moz  ne 
me  issi  del  cuer;  ce  fu  It  moz  qui  proudom  me  fera 
se  ge  ja  le  sui,  ne  onques  puis  ne  ving  en  si  grant 
meschief  que  de  cest  mot  ne  me  membrast^  Ciz 
moz  m'a  conforte  en  toz  mes  ennuiz.  Ciz  moz 
m*a  de  toz  majc  est<£  garanz^  et  m'a  gard^  de  toz 
peHlz.  Ciz  moz  m'a  saole  en  totes  mes  granz  feins« 
Ciz  moz  m'a  fet  riche  en  mes  granz  povretez.'* 

"  Par  foi/'  fet  la  reine^  **  ci  ot  mot  de  buene  ore 
dit,  et  Dex  en  soit  aorez  qui  dire  le  me  fist,  .  .  .  Et 
neporquant  vostre  semblant  me  mostre  que  vos 
amez  ne  sai  la  quele  de  cez  dames  qui  la  sont  plus 
que  vos  ne  faites  moi/*  .  .  »  Et  ce  disoit  ele  por 
Veoir  de  combien  ele  le  porroit  metre  a  malese.  car 
ele  cuidoit  bicn  savoir  qu*il  ne  pensoit  d'amors  se 
A  U  pon.  . ,  .  Et  cil  en  fu  si  angoisseus  que  par  un 
pou  que  il  ne  pasma :  mes  la  peor  des  dames  qui 
resgardoient  le  retint,  et  la  reine  meesmes  sen 
dota  porce  que  ele  le  vit  palir  et  color  changier. 
Si  le  prist  par  le  braz  qu'  il  ne  chalst,  et  apela 
Galehout ;  et  ii  salt  sus,  si  vient  a  li  corant.  et  voit 
que  sis  compajnz  est  issi  coureez,  si  en  a  si  grant 
angoisse  a  son  cuer  comme  il  puet  greignor  avoir, 
et  dit:  **Ha!  dame^  por  Deu,  dites  moi  que  il 
a  eu/*  Et  la  reine  li  conte  ce  que  ele  li  ot  mis 
devant  **  Ha !  dame/'  fet  Galehout,  ^*  merci  f  vos 
*  Far.  nri  14. 


le  nos  porriez  bien  lolir  par  tex  eorroz,  ct  ce  seit>it 
trop  grant  damages/*-^'*  Ccrtcs/*  fait  ele,  **  ce 
seroit  mon/' . . .  *'  Ha !  dame/'  fet  Galehout,  **aici 
en  merci  por  scs  granz  desertcs/' . . ,  *'  G*cn  aune," 
fet  ele^  "  tel  merci  com  vos  voldroiz,  ,  .  .  mes  il  ne 
me  prie  de  rien/*— **  Dame/*  fait  Galehout,  "qu'fl 
n'cn  a  pooir,  ne  t'en  ne  puet  nule  riens  amer  que 
i'en  ne  dot ;  mais  ge  vos  pri  por  lui^  et  se  ge  ne 
vos  emprioie  sel  devriez  vos  porchascier,  car  plus 
riche  tresor  ne  porriez  vos  mic  conqueme," — 
•*  Certes/'  fet  ele^  "gel  sat  bien  ct  g*en  fcrai  quan- 
que  vos  commanderoiz.** — **  Dame/*  fet  Galehout, 
"granz  merdz  ;  et  ge  vos  pri  que  vos  li  doigniez 
vostre  amor^  et  que  vos  le  preng:niez  a  vostne 
chevalier  a  toz  jorz,  et  vos  devenez  sa  toiaus  amie 
a  toz  les  jorz  de  vostre  vie,  lors  si  Tauroiz  fet  plus 
riche  que  sc  vos  li  doniez  tot  le  monde/' — **  Ein- 
sint/'  fet  la  reine,  *'  Totroi  gic  que  il  miens  soil  ct 
ge  tote  soe  ;  et  par  vos  soient  amende  tuit  It 
mesfait  ct  li  trcspas  des  coven  an  ces*"—**  Dame/' 
fet  il,  **  granz  oierciz ;  mais  or  i  covient  commence- 
ment dc  seurt^  I  *'■ — **  Vos  n'en  deviseroiz  ja  nule 
chose/*  fet  la  roine,  *'  que  ge  n'en  face/'—**  Dame,** 
fet  Galehout,  '*donc  le  besicz  par  comencement 
d'amor  veraic/' — '*  Del  besier/*  fet  ele,  *'  nc  voi  ge 
ore  ne  leu  ne  tens,  mes  ne  dotez  mie  qae  ge  ausi 
volenteivc  n*en  soie  comme  il  seroit ;  mes  ces 
dames  soul  iluec  qui  mout  se  merveillent  que  nos 
avons  ici  tant  fet,  si  nc  porroit  estre  que  elcs  ncl 
verssent,  ct  neporquant  s'll  velt  ge  le  bescr6  mout 
volentiers/'  Et  il  en  est  si  liez  et  si  esbahiz  que  il 
ne  puet  respondre  mot  fors  tant  solement :  *•  Dame^ 
granz  merciz/* — <'  Hal  dame,*'  fet  Galehout,  **del 
suen  voloir  ne  dotez  vos  ja,  qu'il  i  est  toz ;  ct  si 
sachiez  bien  que  ja  ricns  nule  ne  s'en  apencevra, 
car  nos  nos  tratrons  tuit  troi  ensemble  autresi 
comme  se  nos  conseillions/* — "  De  coi  me  feroie 
ge  pricr/*  fet  ele,  *'  plus  le  voil  ge  que  vos  nc  il/' 
Lors  se  traient  tuit  troi  ensemble  ct  font  semblant 
de  conseiUier,  Et  la  reine  voit  bien  que  li  chevaliers 
n'en  ose  plus  fere,  si  le  prent  par  le  menton  ct  Ic 
beset  voi  ant  Galehout  assez  longuement,  si  que  la 
dame  de  Maloaut  sot  de  voir  que  il  la  baisoiL  .  .  . 
Einsi  fu  fez  H  premiers  acointemenz  del  chevalier 
ct  de  la  reine  par  Galehout.* 

Galieno,  Claudius  Galenus,  commonly 
called  Galcn»  celebrated  physician,  bom  at 
PergamuiTi  in  Asia  a,  D.  130,  died  circ.  200, 
in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  He  studied 
medicine  tirst  at  Pergamum,  and  subsequently 
at  Smyrna,  Corinth,  and  Alexandria.  After 
practising  in  his  native  city  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  great  celebrity,  and  num- 
bered  the  Emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Verus  among  his  patients.  Next  to 
Hippocrates  he  was  the  most  celebrated 
physician  of  antiquity,  and  his  authority  in 
medicine  remained  supreme  down  to  the 
middle  of  Cent.  xvi.  He  left  a  great  number 
of  works  on  medical  and  philosophicaJ  subjects- 
There  are  still  extant  eighty- three  treatises 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  his,  besides 
many  that  are  spurious  or  doubtfuL  Among 
his  works  was  a  commentary  on  the  ^Aphorisms* 
of  Hippocrates;    this   and   his   Ttxvrf   lar^Mr 
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iethodus  Medendi)  were  translated  into  Latin 
otn  Arabic  versions  early  m  Cent,  xi,  and 
were  in  constant  use  m  the  Middle  Ages, 
especially  in  the  Universities  of  Paris  and 
Bolog:na  \AfotiBml:  Tegnl].  The  most 
valuable  of  his  writings  were  those  dealing 
with  anatomy  and  physiology.  He  was  the 
first  to  establish  the  consultation  of  the  pulse 
in  diagnosis.  All  his  theories,  both  in  medicine 
and  physics,  were  based  upon  the  properties  of 
the  four  elements,  and  the  four  qualities  of 
heat,  cold,  moisture,  and  dryness,  combined 
with  a  vital  principle. 

D.  places  Galen,  together  with  Hippocrates, 
among  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  in  Limbo, 
Inf  iv.  143  [Ltimbo]  ;  his  7>j^m  (i.  e,  the 
Methodus  Med  emit  y  *  the  Art  of  Healing*), 
Conv.  i,  833*  his  saying  (in  the  De  Cognosc. 
Animi  Morbis)  that  those  who  have  to  unlearn 
a  wrong  method  *  require  double  lime  to  acquire 
knowledge,'  Mon-  i.  13^^'^, 

GaligaiOj  Galigaio  de'  Galigai,  member  of 
an  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence;  mentioned, 
as  representing  the  family,  by  Cacciaguida  (in 
the  Heaven  of  Mars),  who  says  that  in  his  day 
*he  had  the  gilded  hilt  and  pommel  in  his 
house  *  (i.e.  the  symbols  of  knightly  rank).  Par, 
xvi.  101'2. 

Villani,  who  describes  them  as  *mo]to  anti- 
chi,*  says  the  Galigai  lived  in  the  Porta  san 
Piero  (iv.  iih  they  were  Ghibellines  (v.  39), 
and  as  such  were  expelled  from  Florence  in 
1258  (vi,  65).  in  1293,  ^"  consequence  of  a 
murderous  assault  committed  in  France  by  one 
of  the  family  upon  a  Florentine  citizen,  their 
houses  in  Florence  were  demolished  in  obe- 
dience to  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinamenti 
di  Giustizia,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dino  Compagni,  who  records  the  fact  in  his 
chronicle ; — 

*  1  primi  che  vj  caddano  furono  i  Gahgjii  ;  che 
aJcuno  di  lore  fe*  uno  malificio  in  Fran  da  in  due 
fi^Huoli  di  uno  nomLnaio  mercatante,  chc  aveva 
nome  Ugoliiio  Benivivicni,  ch^  vennono  a  parole 
insieme^  per  le  quali  Tuno  de'  dettJ  fratetli  fu  fedito 
da  quello  dc*  Galigai,  che  ne  mori,  E  io  Dino 
Compagni,  ritrovandoini  gonfaloniere  di  giustizia 
nel  MccXJLXxxiii,  andai  aile  ioro  case  e  de'  loro 
consortia  e  quelle  feci  disfare  secondo  le  leggc/ 
li.  ifl.) 

The  Ottimo  Comento  states  that  in  D.'s 
time  the  Galigai  had  sunk  to  the  level  of 
•popolani':— 

*'  Quest!  erano  gia  in  (ale  stato,  che  di  loro  erano 
cavaJicri  ;  ora  sono  di  popolo,  assai  hassi/ 

To  this  family  belonged  Puccio  Sciancato 
(Inf.  XXV.  148) ;  another  member  of  the  family, 
Nuccio  Coderini  de'  Galigai,  was  among  those 
beheaded  (in  spite  of  his  being  half-witted)  by 
Fulcieri  da  Calboli  in  1302  (Vill.  viii,  595- 
IPiileieri.J 


Gaiilea»  Galilee,  the  northernmost  of  the 
three  provinces  into  which  the  Holy  Land  was 
divided  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  ;  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  message  of  the  Angel  at 
the  holy  sepulchre  to  Peter  and  the  disciples 
that  Christ  had  departed  into  Galilee  (Mark 
xvi.  6-7),  which  word  signifies  whiteness,  and 
is  hence  symbolical  of  contemplation,  Conv.  iv. 

D.'s  interpretation  of  the  word  'Galilaea'as 
'whiteness'  was  doubtless  derived,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  I  sidorc  of  Se ville^  whose  account 
{Orig,  xiv.  3 J  is  copied  by  Vincent  of  Beauvais 
in  his  Speculum  HisioHaie  (i,  67),  and  by 
Uguccionc  da  Pisa  \  the  latter  says  in  his 
Magnae  Derivationes  :^ 

*  Gala  grece,  latine  dicitur  Iftc  .  .  ,  item  a  gala 
haec  Gaiiku  rcgio  Palestinae^  sic  dicta  quia  gignat 
candidiores  homines  quam  alia  regio  Palestinae,  et 
hinc  gahhus^  -a,  'ittti,' 

The  Fathers  interpret  the  word  either 
*  transmigratio '  or  *  revelatio  *  or  *  volubilitas/ 
(See  Aciu/emy^  April  7,  1894,) 

Galizia,  Galicia,  province  in  NAV,  comer 
of  Spain  ;  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  the  Great 
at  Santiago  de  Compostela^  a  town  in  that 
province,  Par,  xxv,  18;  V.  N.  §  41*7  [Jacopo  '] ; 
D»,  distinguishing  between  the  several  classes 
of  pilgrims,  states  that  those  who  visited  the 
tomb  of  St.  James  were  known  par  excellence 
as  '  peregrinij'  V.  N.  §  41'^*-^'^  [Pereffrinl] ;  the 
Milky  Way,  popularly  known  in  Italy  as  '  la  via 
di  santo  Jacopo,*  according  to  the  common 
belief  that  the  Galaxy  was  a  sign  by  night  for 
pilgrims  10  Galicia,  Conv,  ii,  1  j^^-i^  [Galasala]. 
A  similar  notion  prevailed  also  in  England  ; 
thus  Chaucer  in  the  Hous  of  Fame  (vv.  936-9) 
says  :  — 

'Sc«  yonder,  Io,  the  Galasvi, 
Wbich  men  c]«peth  the  JMtlk] 
For  hit  is  whj-t :  andsDmme, 


Which  men  c]«peth  the  Mjiky  Wcy, 
For  hit  is  vi-hj-t :  and  sDmme,  partoy, 
CoJkn  hit  Watlinge  Strcte/ 


Galli^,  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
mentioned  by  Cacciajjuida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars)  as  having  been  of  importance  in  his 
day,  Pan  xvi.  105, 

Villani  slates  that  they  were  Ghibellines 
(v.  39),  and  lived  in  the  Mercato  Nuovo,  and 
in  his  time  had  become  of  no  account  ;— 

^  Nel  quartiere  della  porta  santa  Maria,  ch'^  oggi 
nel  scsto  di  san  Piero  Scheraggio  e  quello  di 
Borgo,  avea  molto  possenti  e  antichi  Icgnaggi  , .  , 
i  Galli,  Cappiardi,  Guidi,  e  Filippi,  che  oggi  sono 
niente,  allora  erano  grandi  c  possenti,  ahiiavano  in 
Mercato  nuovo/    (iv.  13.) 

Their  houses  in  Florence,  like  those  of  the 
Galigai,  were  demolished  in  1293  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinamenti 
di  Giustizia  (VilL  viii.  i)^  on  which  account* 
probably,  the  Ottimo  Comento  speaks  of  them 
as  being  hopelessly  ruined; — 
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*  Questi  caddero  nl  tempo  dcir  autore  Infino 
all*  ultimo  scagUone,  n^  credo  mai  si  rilievino : 
sono  Ghibellini/ 

Galli^^y  Gauls;  their  occupation  of  Rome 
under  Brennus,  and  assault  upon  the  Capitol, 
which  was  foiled  through  the  awakening  of 
Marcus  Manlius  by  the  cackling  of  a  goose, 
35  is  recorded  by  Livy  (v.  47)  and  Virgil 
{Atn,  viiu  652-6),  Mon.  ii,  4*-"^'^ ;  spoken  of 
by  an  anachronism,  in  reference  to  the  same 


as    Franceschi^    Conv*    iv. 
CampidogLla:  Franceaohi: 


Man- 


incident, 
[Brenno: 

liU8.] 

GaJlura,  name  of  one  of  the  four  Giudicati^ 
or  Judicial  Districts,  into  which  Sardinia  was 
divided  by  the  Pisans,  to  whom  the  island 
belonged  in  D/s  time  ;  it  comprised  the  N*E. 
portion  of  the  island  [Sardigna].  According 
to  Benvenuto  it  look  its  name  from  the  cock 
borne  by  the  Pisan  Visconti,  who  were  Giudki 
or  governors  of  that  division.  It  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Visconti  in  !3o6,  by  the 
marriage  of  Lamberto  Visconti  with  the  only 
daughter  of  the  last  of  the  native  Giudici. 
Lamberto  held  it  jointly  with  his  brother 
Ubaldo  I  till  about  1219,  when  the  lordship 
passed  to  Ubaldo  II,  son  of  Lamberto,  who 
retained  it  until  his  death  in  1238;  he  was 
succeeded  by  Giovanni  (d.  1275),  son  of 
Ubaldo  I,  and  father  of  Ugohno,  better  known 
as  Nino  (d.  1296)  (see  Casini,  Ricordi  dan- 
ieschi  di  Sardegna)  [Table  rxx]. 

Ciampolo  (in  Bolgia  5  of  Circle  VI If  of 
Hell)  refers  to  Frale  Gomita  as  quel  di 
Gailura,  Inf.  xxii.  82  [Oomitaf  Frate] ;  Nino 
Visconti  of  Pisa  (in  Ante  purgatory)  refers  to 
the  arms  of  his  family  as  //  i^allo  di  Gallura^ 
Purg.  %'iii.  81  [Nino  ^ :  Visconti  -\ 

Gallus  Fisanus,  Gallo  or  GaUetto  of  Pisa, 
poet  of  the  school  of  Guittone  d'Areizo  (circ. 
1250-1300);  mentioned,  together  with  Bona- 
giunta  of  Lucca  and  Brunetto  Latino,  as 
having  written  in  his  own  local  dialect,  V*  E, 
L  13^'^.  Two  cansoni  of  his  in  the  Pisan 
dialect  have  been  preserved,  and  are  printed 
by  Monaci  {Crest,  Hal.,  195-8). 

Galluzzo,  ancient  village  of  Tuscany,  to 
the  S.  of  Florence^  about  two  miles  from  the 
Porta  Romana  on  the  road  to  Siena,  a  little 
to  the  N»  of  the  confluence  of  the  Ema  with 
the  Greve;  mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Mars),  who  laments  that  it  and 
Trespiano  were  included  within  ihe  Florentine 
territory.  Par.  xvi.  53-4. 

Ganellone,  Ganelon,  the  traitor  who  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  Charlemagne's  rear- 
guard at  Roncesvalles,  where  Roland,  Oliver, 
and  the  rest  of  the  twelve  peers  were  slain. 
His  name,  like  that  of  Antcnor,  the  betrayer 
of  Troy,  became  a  byword  for  treachery  in 
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the  Middle  Ages.     D.  places  him  in  Antenoi 
the  second  division  of  Cirde  IX  of  Hell,  anioni 
those  who  betrayed  their  country,  Inif.  xxxii« 
I22>     [Aatdnora,] 

Ganelon,  *  Gucnes  qui  la  traisun  fist  *  (who 
probably  represents  an  historical  personage, 
Wenilo  or  Wenelon,  Archbishop  c^  Sens,  ac- 
cused of  treason  towards  Charles  the  Baid 
859),  was  the  stepfather  of  Roland,  and  at  his* 
suggestion  was  sent  by  Charlemagne  to  the 
Saracen  Count  Marsiccius,  *  li  reis  Marsilie/ 
with  the  demand  that  he  should  either  recei\  e 
baptism  or  pay  tribute.  Marsiccius,  however, 
bought  over  G^  who  persuaded  Charlemagne 
to  cross  the  P>Tenecs,  saying  that  the  Count 
would  follow  and  make  his  submission  in 
person  in  France.  The  Emperor  consequently 
returned  over  the  mountains,  leaving  only  his 
nephew  Roland  and  the  rear-guard  in  Spain. 
Marsiccius  thereupon  laid  an  ambush  for 
Roland,  and  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  during 
which  the  latter,  being  hard  pressed,  sounded 
his  *  dread  horn  *  to  summon  Charlemagne  to 
his  aid.  The  Emperor,  hearing  it,  was  for 
turning  back  to  help  him,  but  was  dissuaded 
by  G.,  who  said  that  Roland  often  sounded 
his  horn  merely  for  amusement  while  hunting. 
Roland,  meanwhile,  after  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, was  overpowered  by  the  Saracens 
at  Roncesvalles  and  slain  together  with  all  his 
company,     [Orlando.] 

The  legendar)'  destruction  by  the  Saracens 
of  Charlemagne's  rear-guard  at  Roncesvalles 
is  based  upon  the  historical  fact,  related  by 
Eginhard  in  his  Vita  Caroli  (Cap.  ix),  that 
the  rear-guard  of  the  Prankish  king's  army 
u^as  overwhelmed  and  plundered  by  swarms 
of  Gascon  mountaineers  during  his  retreat 
from  Spain  in  778^    [HoDoiavoUe.] 

The  following  account  of  Ganelon*s  treason 
is  given  in  tlic  His  tori  a  Karoli  Magni  at- 
tributed to  Archbishop  Turpin,  which,  with 
the  old  French  Chanson  d€  Roland^  was 
probably  the  source  of  D/s  information  : — 

*  Postquam  Karolus  tnagnus,  imperator  funo- 
sissimus,  totaini  HispaDiam  diebus  iliis  ad  Dooiini 
ct  apostoli  ejus  sancti  Jacobi  deeus  acquisivit, 
rediens  ab  Hispanta  Pampiloniam  cum  sui&  cxcrci- 
ttbus  hospi talus  est,  et  erant  tunc  temporis  com- 
raorantes  apud  Caesa^raugustam*  duo  rcgcs  sara- 
ceni,  Marsirius  scilicet  et  Bclvigandus  fratcr  ejus  . , . 
quibtis  Karolus  per  Ganalonuro  maodavit  ut  bap- 
tismum  subirent,  aut  tributum  ei  mitterent  Tunc 
miscnint  ei  triginta  equos  oneratos  auno  ct  argento 
gaieisquc  hispanicis,  et  sexa^nta  equos  vino  dul- 
cissimo  ct  punc^  oneratos  misemnt  pugnatoribus 
ad  polandum,  et  millc  Sarracenas  formosts. 
Ganalono  vero  vigiriti  equos  auro  et  argento  et 
palleis  oneratos  fraudulenter  optulenint,  ut  pu^a- 
tores  in  man  us  illoruiii  tradcret ;  qui  coaceasit  ct 
pecuniam  illam  acccpit.  Itaque,  firmato  inter  se 
pacto  pravo  tradition  is,  rediit  Ganalonua  ad 
Karolum,  et  dedit  ei  gazas  quas  reges  illi  misermnt, 


Gangalandi 


Garamanti 


diceas  quod  Marsirtus  vellct  pffid  ChrtBtimnus,  et 
pra«t>arabat  iter  suum  ut  vcnirct  ad  Karolum  in 
GaUijtm,  et  ibi  baptismum  acciperet^  et  lotaro  terram 
hisp«nicam  deinceps  de  illo  ten  ere  t*  ,  ,  .  Tunc 
KaroJua,  credens  verbis  Ganaloni^  dlsposuit  transtre 
portus  Cbereos*,  et  redire  in  Gait  jam.  Inde 
accepio  consilio  a  Ganalono  Karolus  praccepit 
carissunis  «uis,  Rotholando  nepoti  suo,  ceno* 
ttuinnensi  el  bUviensi  comiti,  et  OJivero  gcbcncnst 
coiiiiti«  ul  cum  majoribus  pugnatoribus  et  viginti 
mtlhbua  Chrislianorum  ultimam  custodiam  in  Run- 
cievaltc  facerent,  donee  ipse  Karolus  cum  aliii 
exercitibus  portiu  Cisereos  tranairet ;  itaque  factum 
€3t; 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  battle 
of  Ronccsvalles,  and  of  how  Roland,  in  dis- 
tress, sounds  bis  honi,  which  the  Emperor 
hears : — 

*  ttlico  Karolus  voltiit  ad  eum  laturui  auxilium 
rcdirc,  sed  Canal  on  us  pasaionis  Rotholandi  con- 
■cius  dixit  ci  :  Noli  retro»  domine  mi  rex,  redire, 
quia  Rotholandus  pro  minimo  aolet  tubicinare 
cotidie.  Scias  quia  nunc  auxilio  tuo  non  indiget^ 
•ed  venaadl  studio  aliquan  feram  persequens  per 
tiemorm  comJcando  discurrii.  O  aubdola  consilia, 
Judae  proditoris  traditioni  comparand^  ) '  {THwptm 
H*ai,^  \\  xxi,  xxiit^  ed.  Casteta.) 

When  Ganelon*s  treachery  is  discovered, 
he  is  put  on  his  trial,  Charlemagne  himself 
arrmigning  him  :— 

'Scignur  b«run,  90  ditft  Carie*  ti  reta, 
De  Gftrnchin  car  roe  inf^  I*  dreit  \ 
II  fat  «a  rho«4  tn*«ria  rn  BaMlfa*  od  Met, 
Si  m«  folit  ^«x.  niil  d«-  mca  rlttMStii^ 


qu«  jamalt  nc  ««rrcia, 
k  pnu  e  V  carteia ; 


E  mun  n<eTuld, 

E  Olivtrr,  k  pr««  ^  »  w*.»iev| 

Ije^  .xtL  pen  ad  tr^lt  par  annr/ 

Being  found  guilty,  G.  Is  condemned  to  be 
4niwti  aaunder  by  four  horses  :— 

*Traditione  Ganalooi  declarata,  jussit  ilium 
Rarolus  quatuor  equta  ferociaaimts  totius  cxercitus 
allifmri  et  super  eo9  scasores  quatuor  agiuntes 
contra  quatuor  plagai  celi,  et  sic  digna  mortc 
diacerpttis  interiit/    {Turp,  Hist.,  {  xxvi.) 

Gangalandi h  one  of  the  Florentine  families 
which  received  knighthood  from  the  Marquis 
Hugh  of  Brandenburg,  *  i)  gran  barone,'  I'ar. 
%vl  izH.  [Ugo  dl  BrADdimborgo.]  VilUnt 
layi:— 

'It  detto  marchese  Ugo  fece  in  Firenzc  moUi 
CBfttlisfi  ddla  schiatta  de'  Giandoiuiti,  de'  Piitci, 
4ft*  Ncrtl,  de*  conti  da  Gangalandi,  e  di  qucUi  della 
I  Qttali  tutti  per  suo  amtire  ritcnnero  c  por- 
laime  tita  addogau  ruasa  e  bianca  con 
i^iv,  fl.) — *  I  Puld,  e*  conti  da 
di  CiiOTagni,  e  Ncrll  d*01trmrno,  furono 
an  letupo  grrnndi  e  poaaenti  con  Giandonali^ 
e  eoa  qo^lli  della  Bella  inaieme  nomati  di  sopra  ;  e 
4al  aMftrheae  Ugo  che  fece  la  badia  di  Ftrenze 
ii^ooo  r*rme  c  la  cavalleria,  imperciocche  intomo 
a  }m  furono  roolto  grandi.'    (iv.  13.) 

He  records  that  the  Gangalandi  were  Gh)> 
beUmti  aad  lived  in  the  Sesto  d'Oltramo. 


Gange«  the  river  Ganges  in  India;  according 
to  D/s  cosmography  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
was  the  E.  limit  of  the  habitable  globe.  Cadis 
in  Spain  being  the  W.  limit,  A.  T,  j  i9f*o^ ; 
hence  he  uses  Gangt  to  indicate  the  £.  horizoQ 
where  the  Sun  rises,  Puig.  iL  5;  xxviL  4; 
Par.  xi.  51, 

In  describing  the  first  sunrise  in  Purgatory 
D,  says,  *  Li  Nottc,  chc  opposiia  a  lui  (>/  Sffle) 
ccrchia,  Uscia  di  Gange  fuor  coUe  bilance, 
Che  Ic  caggion  di  man  quando  sovcrchia,' 
Purg,  ii.  4-6,  Le.  the  *  night*  (which  here  as 
elsewhere  in  D.,  e.  g.  Inf.  xxiv.  3,  means  the 
point  of  the  heavens  opposite  to  the  Sun), 
which  circles  opposite  to  the  Sun,  was  issuing 
forth  from  Ganges  w^ith  the  Balances  ( Libra), 
xvhich  fall  from  her  hand  when  she  gets  the 
mastery, 

Jerusalem  and  Purgatory  are  antipodes; 
therefore  they  have  a  common  horizon  (*  ambe* 
due  hanno  un  solo  orizzon,  £  diversi  emisperi/ 
Purpf*  iv*  70-1),  on  which  in  one  direction  ii 
India.  At  this  time  the  Sun  was  in  Aries, 
and  consequently  the  'night'  was  in  Libra. 
When  the  *  night '  is  ^retting  the  mastery,  i.  e. 
at  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  Sun  is  entering 
Libra,  which  thus  may  be  said  to  faJl  from  the 
hands  of  the  night.    ( Butler.) 

The  meaning  of  the  passage,  Purg.  xxvil, 
1-5,  is  that  it  was  sunrise  at  Jerusalem,  mid- 
night in  Spain^  noon  in  India,  and  therefore 
sunset  in  Purgatory.  For  *  Tonde  in  Gange  da 
nana  riarsc'  (t'.  4^,  most  of  the  early  editions 
read  da  nova  01  di  rttn'o,  which  is  obviously 
wrong,  (See  Moore,  Tfxf.  Crii.,  pp.  423-$; 
and  Timt'Refertnas  in  ihe  Z>.  C,  pp.  68-73.1 

In  the  passage,  Par*  xi.  51,  D.  speaks  of 
the  Sun  rising  *  tal  volta  in  Gange/  Some 
diiHculty  has  been  made  by  the  commentators 
as  to  hU  voita^  *  at  whiles,*  on  the  ffround  that 
(according  to  D.'s  system)  the  bun  always 
rises  from  the  Ganges ;  but,  as.  Butler  pornts 
out,  D.  several  times  uses  fal  voUa  in  regard 
to  natural  phenomena,  which  recur  regularly, 
but  are  not  always  happening  {cU  Pax.  xii.  51  ; 
Jtiv.  116). 

Ganges,    [Gangm,] 

Ganimede,  Ganymede,  ton  of  Tros  and 
CAUirrhocS  brother  of  Assaracus,  one  of  the 
forefathers  of  Aeneas ;  he  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  mortals,  and  was  carried  off  by  an 
eagle  while  hunting  with  his  companions  on 
Mt.  Ida  in  Mystat  that  he  might  take  his 
place  among  the  immortals  as  the  cup*beafrr 
ol  2flue  {Afn,  v.  253-7);  D.  hence  alludes  to 
Mt  Ida  as  *Ut  dove  foro  Abbandooiati  i  suoi 
da  Ganimede,  Quando  fii  rat  to  al  sommo  coo* 
ctstoro,'  Purg.  ix.  23-4.     [Ida'.  ] 

Garamantea.    [OmramaaU,] 
Garamanti,  the  Garamante^acoofding  lo 
the   ancienis  the   S.*most  inhiMCiflia  01  H* 


'  T1a«  pMi  of  Cim. 

[Ml] 


Oaramanti 


Oardingo 


Africa,  their  country  being  to  the  S,  of  the 
Great  Desert ;  they  took  their  name  from 
their  capital  city,  Gamma. 

D-  mentions  the  G.  as  being  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  first  *  climate  *  or  terrestrial 
zone  (seebeiow)^  and  refers  to  their  nakedness, 
and  to  their  having  been  visited  by  Cato  and 
his  army  in  their  flight  from  Caesar,  Conv, 
ill.  511^-23  (cf.  Lucan,  P/uirs.  iv.  334,  *nudi 
Garamantcs*;  ix.  369,  511  flT.);  contrasted 
with  the  Scythians,  who  live  beyond  the  seventh 
'climate,*  and  su^er  almost  unbearable  cold 
owing  to  the  inequality  of  their  days  and 
nights,  while  the  G.  live  in  an  equinoctial 
country,  where  they  wear  hardly  any  clothes 
owing  to  the  excessive  beat,  Mon.  i.  14*^"*^ 

By  climates  the  ancients  understood  belts 
of  the  earth*s  surface,  divided  by  lines  parallel 
to  the  equator,  those  lines  being  determined 
according  to  the  different  lengths  of  the  day 
(the  longest  day  being  the  standard)  at  dif- 
ferent places,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by 
the  different  lengths,  at  different  places,  of 
the  shadow  cast  by  a  gnomon  of  the  same 
altitude  at  noon  of  the  same  day.  This 
system  of  climates  was  in  fact  an  imperfect 
development  of  the  more  complete  system  of 
parallels  of  latitude.  It  was  applied  only  to 
the  N.  hemisphere,  as  the  geographers  had 
no  practical  knowledge  of  the  earth  S*  of  the 
equator.  The  modem  use  of  the  word  climate 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  term  was  sub- 
sequently applied  to  the  average  temperature 
of  each  of  these  regions, 

Ptolemy,  who  derived  the  idea  from  the 
astronoitierHipparchus  (circB.C  1 50),  divided 
the  habitable  globe,  i.e.  the  N.  hemisphere, 
into  seven  climates,  the  first  being  nearest  the 
equator.  The  following  account  of  them  is  given 
by  Alfraganus  in  his  Elemetita  Asironomica  ■ — 

^  Loca  qu&drantis  habltabilis  dividuntur  in  septem 
cHmata  quorum  primi  medium  eas  transit  regiones, 
in  quibus  maxima  dies  est  13  horamm;  septimi 
autem  medium  in  ea  incidit  loca,  ubi  maxima  dies 
est  16  horarum.  Quicquid  etiitn  ^t  versus  meridiem 
ultra  tc-rminijDi  primi  cUmatis,  fer^  totum  a  man 
circumdatur;  ut  non  stt  magnus  locus  habitation! ; 
quodautem  extcnditur  supra  sepdmum  clima  versus 
septentrionem,  exiguum  quoquc  spacium  est,  in 
quo  paucae  civitates  nobis  sunt  coguitae.  ttaque 
longjtudo  omnium  climatum  ab  orient e  in  occasum 
spacio  la  horarum  a  revolutione  caelesti  conficitur ; 
Ulitudo  autem  climatis  unius  ab  altero  discern itur 
ex  prolixitate  diei,  si  dimidiam  horam  excesserit 

Primi  climaiis  \  per  Menrfn)*  medium  conslituitur» 
uisi  prolixissimus  dies  est  13  horarum,  et  poitis 
supra  horizontcm  cicvatur  16  gradus,  et  }  imius, 
Principium  ejus  est^  ubi  proJixior  dies  deprehen- 
ditur  I  a  horarum,  cum  dimidia  et  \^  et  polus 
cicvatur  13^  gradus,  cum  \.  Finis  ejus  est,  ubi 
proEixior  dies  habctur  13  boramm,  et  \^  et  potus 
elevatur  ao|  gradus.  Continct  hoc  citma  in  lati- 
tudine  440  milliaria. 

*  The  names  are  tltc»e  girea  in  the  Spka^ 


Secundi  climatis  (per  Sycnem)  medium  transit* 
ubi  maxima  dies  est  13^  horarum,  et  cicvatur  polus 
94  gradus  et  decimam  partem  unius.  Principium 
ejus  sumitur  a  fine  primi  climatis.  Finis  ejus 
extendi tur  e6,  usque  ubi  prolixior  dies  habet  13^ 
boras  cum  |,  et  polus  elevatur  qi\  gradus.  Com* 
plectitur  iter  400  milliariorum. 

Tertii  climatis  (per  Alexandnam)  medium  incidit, 
tibi  di^  prolixissimus  est  14  horarum  et  polus 
clevatur  304  gradus  cum  1^.  Principium  ejus 
sumitur  ab  extremitate  climatis  secundi.  Finis 
ejus  extend iturc5,  ubi  dies  prolixior  est  14  horarum, 
ct  4*  et  clevatur  polus  33  gradu^  cum  }.  Continet 
350  milliaria. 

Quart!  climatis  fper  Rbodum)  medium  transit, 
ubi  longissimus  dies  est  14}  horarum,  et  clevatur 
polus  36  gradus,  cum  \.  Principium  ejus  est 
terminus  tertii  climatis.  Finis  ejus  cxteuditur  e6, 
ubi  prolixior  dies  est  14^  horarum,  ct  \,  ct  clevatur 
polus  39  gradus,  Continet  spacium  3cx>  milHari- 
onim. 

Quinti  climatis  (per  Romam)  medium  e^  pcr- 
tingit,  ubi  prolixior  dies  cat  15  horarum*  altitudo 
autem  poll  est  41  graduum  cum  \,  Principium 
ejus  est  terminus  climatis  quarti.  Finis  ejus  c6 
pcrvenit,  ubi  longior  dies  est  15  horamm  cum  ^, 
et  clevatur  polus  43^  gradus.  Comprehendit  hoc 
spacium  255  milliaria, 

Scxti  climatis  cper  Borysthcnem)  medium  incidit, 
ubi  prolJxissimus  dies  est  15^  horarum,  ct  clevatur 
polus  45  gradus  cum  f,  Principium  ejus  est 
terminus  quinti  climatis.  Finis  ejus  c6  pertingit, 
ubi  prolixior  dies  est  15^  horarum,  cum  |,  ct 
elcvatur  polus  47  gradus  cum  |.  Continet  hoc 
spacium  aio  milliaria. 

Septimi  climatis  (per  Ripbacos")  medtixm  con- 
stituitur,  ubi  prolixissimus  dies  est  16  horarum, 
ekvalio  autem  poli  repent ur  48  graduum,  cum  |* 
Principium  ejus  locidit  in  extrcmitatcm  climatis 
scxti.  Finis  ejus  cxtenditur  e6,  ubi  tongior  dies 
est  16  horarum,  cum  |,  ct  clevatur  polus  50J 
gradus.     Continet  hoc  clima  185  miltiaria. 

Differentia  inter  initium  et  jinem  omnium  dima* 
turn  est  3^  horarum  :  ct  in  altitudine  poli  38 
graduum.  Sumima  spaciorum  in  omnibus  clima* 
tibus  consurgit  ad  3240  milliaria.*     ;Cap.  lo.) 

Gar  da,  town  in  Venetia  on  the  £.  shore 

of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  about  15  miles  N,W. 
of  Verona ;  mentioned  by  V^irgil  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  founding  of  Mantua,  Inf.  xx.  65. 
[Benaco.] 

GardingO^  name  of  part  of  Florence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Palaizo  Vccchio,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Piazza  di  San  Fircnzc. 
Anciently  it  appears  to  have  been  covered 
with  ruinsr  which  remained  after  the  psutial 
destruction  of  Florence  by  Totila- 

*  Alcuni  dicono  che  il  Campidogtio  di  Firenze  fii 
ovc  oggi  si  chiama  il  Guardingo  di  costa  alia  piazza 
ch*  t  oggi  del  popolo  dal  Palazzo.  ,  .  ,  Guardingo  fu 
poi  noma  to  ranticaglia  dc'  muri  e  volte  chc  rima* 
sono  disfatte  dopo  La  distruzionc  di  Totilc,  estavanvi 
poi  le  mcrelrici/    (V^illani,  i.  38.) 

Subsequently  the  Uberti,  the  heads  of  the 

t  «*f  jottannc*  dc  Sftcroboioo  (d,  circ.  ii^<7)>> 
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GhibtUine  party  in  Florence,  built  their  palace 
there^  which,  accord ing^  to  Benvenuto,  was 
wrecked  by  the  populace  during  a  rising  against 
the  GhibelJines  while  Catalano  and  Loderingo 
jointly  held  the  office  of  Podesti. 

Caulano  (in  Bol^a  6 of  Circle  VllI  of  Hell) 
meniioDs  the  Gardmgo  in  connexion  with  this 
incident,  Inf  xxiii.  loS.     [C&talano.] 

Gaudentl,  Frati,    [Frati  Oaudenti.] 

Gavillet  village  belonging  to  the  Ubcrtini 
In  the  upper  Valdamo,  not  far  from  Figline, 
which  was  almost  dispeopled  by  the  Cavalcanti 
in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  a  member  of 
their  famtlv,  Inf.  xxv,  151.  [Cavalcanti, 
Franoesoo.J 

Gedeon,  Gideon,  son  of  Joash  the  Abi- 
exrite,  one  of  the  Judges  of  Israel  who  was 
chosen  by  God  to  deliver  the  children  of 
Israel  from  the  Midianites.  He  collected  an 
am^y  of  thirty-two  thousand  men,  which  by 
God^s  directions  was  reduced  to  three  hundred, 
that  being  the  number  of  those  who  *  lapped, 
putting  their  hand  to  their  mouth/  all  the 
rest»  who  *  bowed  down  upon  their  knees  to 
drink  water/  being  rejectee!  (fudges  vii.  1-7), 

D.  mentions  Gideon  in  connexion  with  this 
tnctdem^  Purg.  xxiv.  125.    [Ebrei:  Madian.] 

GellXO^t  Gilboa,  mountain  range  in  N.E. 
HOmer  of  Samaria,  rising  over  the  city  of 
Jezitel ;  the  scene  of  Saufs  death  (1  Sam, 
aczxiK  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  cu^s<^d 
by  David  (2  Sam.  i),  *and  thereafter  felt  not 
rain  nor  dew/  Purg.  %\u  41  [8*ul];  the 
rebellious  Fbrentines  compared  to  the  summits 
of^  Epist  vi«  5. 

Gemelli,  Gemini  ('the  Twins*),  consicl- 
latk>n  and  third  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  so  named 
from  its  two  brightest  stars,  Castor  and  Pollu3c. 
Tlie  Sun  is  in  Gemini  from  about  May  21- 
Junc  3t  [Zodiaco].  D.  speaks  of  the  con> 
•tellation  as  W/  efemi  Gemelli^  Par.  xxii.  1 52 ; 
a  ttgm^  Ckf  stgut  il  TaurOt  w,  1 10- 11 
[TMm];  ghri0Si  steUe,  v,  112;  Casi&rg  t 
i*aiiu£t^  Purg.  iv.  61  fCaatora] ;  j7  M  mid0 
di  ImIo^  Par.  xxvii.  9^  [Leda] ;  some  think 
il  i«  alco  alluded  to  as  (ua  iUUa^  Inf.  xv<  55  ; 
%Uila  bmoma^  Inf.  xxvi«  33;  the  sky  in  which 
Gcmltti  is  rismg  as  the  Sun  sets  ^t.  e.  in  winter) 
ii   tpokai   of  as   ^  geminato   cith^  Cans. 

The  pttmge,  Par  xxii.  112-3,  where  D. 
aportnyhifes  the  constellation^  and  states  that 
lie  was  bom  when  the  Sun  was  in  Gemini 
Igm.  Il5->7)f  i»  important  as  fixing  approxi- 
the  ditc  of  l)/s  birthday.  It  has  been 
'  that  in  1265  the  Sun  entered  Gemini 
May  iS  and  left  it  on  June  17,  so  that  the 
was  between  those  two  dates.  D.  enters 
sign  of  Gemini  in  company  with  Beatrice 
n  the  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Surs,  Par.  xxii. 


Gemma  Donati],  D/s  wife,  daughter  of 
Manetto  and  Maria  Donatio  married  to  D. 
probably  between  1291,  the  year  after  the 
death  of  Beatrice,  and  1296,  she  having  borne 
at  least  four  children  to  D.  before  his  exile 
from  Florence  in  1501.  Her  mother's  will^ 
dated  Feb,  17,  1315,  by  which  she  received 
a  small  bequest,  is  extant.  She  survived  D,, 
as  it  appears  from  documentary  evidence  that 
she  was  siill  living  in  1332,  eleven  years  after 
D.'s  death.  D.  makes  no  direct  reference  to 
her  in  his  works,  but  some  think  she  is 
identical  with  the  Monna  pietosa*  of  the 
Vita  Nuova  (^  36-9)  and  Convivie  {\v,  3| 
7»  &c.).  (See  Carpenter,  *  The  Episode  of  the 
Donna  Pittosa^  in  Report  VII  I  of  American 
Dante  Society,  1889.) 

Qcoermiioae  et  ComtpUoa^,  De,  Aristotle's 
treatise  (in  two  books)  CM  Genera t ion  and 
Corruption  f  quoted  as  Di  Grnerasione,  Con  v. 
iii.  10^*;  iv.  lo^i ;  A.'s  statement  that  the 
more  closely  agent  and  patient  are  united 
the  stronger  the  passion,  Conv,  iii.  lo^^"!"^ 
(De  Gen.  u  6) ;  that  everything  which  suffera 
change  is  of  necessity  united  with  the  changing 

Firinciplc.    Con  v.  iv.   lo**^*    (De  Gen.   i.   3), 
ArlatotUe.] 

Qenermtlone  A  aimmllum ,  De,  \  AaimmUum , 
Dc  QeaeraUone,  ] 

QtaerMxloae,  DL  [Qeaermiioae  el  Cor* 
ftipUone,  De,  ] 

QencBL     [QeaeBiM,\ 

QencsiSt  Book  of  Cjenesis,  referred  to  as 
Genesi,  Inf.  xi.  107  (rd  to  Gtn.  i.  38  ;  ii.  If  ; 
iii.  19);  Genesis,  V.  E.  i,  4*  (fef.  to  GeM,  iii« 
3'3) ;  Men,  iii.  4"  (i^f- 10  Oen*  1 16) ;  quoted, 
Purg.  xiv.  133  {Gen*  iv,  14) ;  Par.  xxxii.  67-70 
(Gen,  XXV.  22-5!;  Conv.  iv.  131*^-^  [Gen.  1 361: 
V.  E,  i.  4»^>*  {Gen.  iii.  2-3I;  Mon.  i.  8»'^^>t 
{Gen,  i.  26) ;  Mon.  iii.  5*"!"  {Gen.  xxix.  14=5); 
A.  T.  §  3i«*^  {Gen.  i.  9).— The  Book  of  Genesis 
is  supposed  to  be  symbolized  by  one  of  the 
four-and- twenty  eldcis  ^representing  the  24 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  accurUmg  to  the 
reckoning  of  St.  Jerome )  in  the  mystic^  Prt>- 
cession  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  Purg.  xxix. 
83-4.    [BIbhiM:  Prooeealone.] 

Gennaio,  January;  Beatrice  (in  the  Crvs- 
talhnc  Heaven)  prophesies  the  coming  of  a 
saviour  of  the  wond,  jf^rima  the  Gennaio  tnito  si 
rt'emi  (var.  ttttto  rvemi),  *  before  that  January 
is  wholly  out  of  winter,*  Par.  xxviu  14^* 

The  allusion  is  to  the  error  tn  the  Julian 
Calendar,  which  put  the  length  of  the  year 
at  365!  days,  and  made  every  fourth  year 
a  leap-year«  This  was,  however,  too  long  by 
somewhat  lest  than  the  hundredth  part  d  a 
day  (/  la  ccntesma  neglctta,*  Par*  xxvh,  1431,80 
that  in  Dante*s  time  the  error  was  above  ci^bl 
days,  and  January  had  been  advaootd  by  tnts 
amount  nearer  to  the  tod  of  winter.    This 
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Genovdse 


Gerarchia 


error  was  not  corrected  until  1582,  by  which 
time  it  amounted  to  ten  days,  when  Gregory 
XIU  introduced  the  reformed  or  Gregorian 
CaJendar  (not  adopted  in  England  until  1752), 
which  provided  that  ten  days  should  be  dropped 
and  that  three  out  of  e\*ery  four  hundredth 
years  should  be  ordinary  years,  instead  of 
every  hundredth  year  being  a  leap  year  as 
under  the  old  calendar.  In  this  way  began 
the  new  style  (N,  S.)  as  opposed  to  the  old 
style  (O.S,K  The  Greek  Church  testifies  its 
independence  of  Rome  by  keeping  to  the 
latter,  which  now  differs  twelve  days  from 
the  new, 

Genovese,  Genoese ;  lo  Gemnfese^  *  the 
Genoese  territory/  divided  from  Tuscany  by  the 
river  Magra,  Par.  ix.  90  [Macra,]  ;  Januensis 
Afarchia^  *  the  Genoese  March/  on  the  right 
side  of  Italy  if  the  Apennines  be  taken  as 
the  dividing  line  (from  N.  to  S.),  V.  £,  i. 

Genovesi,  the  Genoese;  apostrophized  as 
barbarians,  apropos  of  Branca  d'Oria,  a  Ghi- 
bel line  of  Genoa,  Inf.  xxxiii.  151-3  [Braacft]  ; 
their  march  the  E.  limit  of  the  *  Lingua 
Oc,'  the  W,  limit  of  Italian,  V.  K  i.  8-^^'-5 ; 
their  dialect  distinct  from  those  of  the  Tuscans 
and  Sardinians,  V.  E.  i.  to"^'^  ;  its  distinctive 
characteristic  the  prevalence  of  2^  whence  its 
harshness,  V,  E*  i*  15*^'^'-, 

Gentile,  Gentile  ;  as  distinct  from  Jew  or 
Christian,  Con  v.  ii*  5*^-. 

Gentiles.    [G^ntili.] 

QextUicBt  Sum  mm  Contra  ^  treatise  of 
St.  Thomas  Aqninas  on  the  Catholic  Faith 
Against  (he  Heathen^  jn  which  he  shows  that 
a  Christian  theology  is  the  sum  and  crown  of 
ail  science;  a  noted  as  Contra  Gentilt,  Coo  v. 
iv,  15^=^\  302^^;  Centra  Geniiies,  Moji.  Ji,  4*^ ; 
his  condemnation  of  those  who  think  they  can 
measure  all  things  with  their  intellect^  Conv. 
iv.  i5J''^'5^3o  [Summ.  1.  v.  ^  2  :  *  Sunt  enim  qui- 
dam  lantum  de  suo  ingenio  praesumentes,  ut 
lotam  naturam  divinam  se  rep u tent  suo  intel* 
lectu  posse  meti ri,  aesli mantes  scilicet  totum 
esse  verum  q^od  eis  videturj  et  falsum  quod 
eis  non  videtur');  the  title  of  D/s  cans&ne 
'  Contra  gli  erranli  *  (Canz.  viii.  141)  borrowed 
from  that  of  St.  Thomas'  work,  which  was 
written  for  the  confusion  of  such  as  stray  from 
the  faith,  Conv.  iv.  yoi^-^^y ;  his  definition  of 
a  miracle,  Mon.  ii.  ^^'^  (Summ.  11 1.  ci.  §  i  : 
*  Hacc  autem,  quae  praeter  ordinem  commu- 
niter  in  rebus  statutum  quandoque  divinitus 
fiunt,  miracula  dici  solent  *), 

From  this  treatise  (i.  v.  §  3)  is  also  taken 
the  quotation  attributed  by  D.  to  Aristotle  in 
the  Ethics  J  *  contra  Simon  ide  poeta  parlando/ 
Conv.  iv,  ly^^K    [Simonid©.] 

Gen  till.  Gentiles  ;  as  opposed  to  Christians, 
Par.  XX.  104;  Conv.  iv.  1551-5J ;  Epist  v.  10; 


Pagans,  la  gente  foUe  ('Professing  themselves 
to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,*  Rom,  i.  22), 
their  belief  in  oracles.  Par.  xvii,  31  ;  their  gods 
and  goddesses,  Conv.  ii.  5^^^  ;  their  sacrificial 
rites,  Conv.  ii.  5*^^ ;  Mon.  ii.  4^^  ;  believed  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Conv.  ii-  9*'"®  ; 
held  that  mankind  had  one  beginning,  not 
several,  as  testified  by  Ovid  {Metam,  i*  78-83)* 
Conv,  iv.  15'***"'**  ;  represented  the  chariot  of 
the  Sun  with  four  horses,  Conv.  iv.  23^^"'* ;  be- 
lieved in  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  judge- 
ment by  trial  of  combat,  Mon.  ii,  8^,  loW"?, 

Gentucca^  the  name  (according  to  the  most 
probable  interpretation  1  of  a  Lucchcse  lady 
mentioned  by  Bonagiunta  (in  Circle  VI  of 
Purgatory),  who  speaks  of  her  as  being  as  yet 
(i.e.  in  1300)  unmarried,  and  tells  D.  that  her 
charms  will  cause  htm  to  modify  his  opinion 
of  Lucca,  Purg.  xxiv.  37,  43-5.  [Bonagiunta.] 

Several  of  the  earliest  commentators  under^ 
stood  the  word  Gentucca  to  be,  not  a  proper 
name,  but  a  pejorative  of  genie  \  e.  g.  the 
Ottimo  Comento  says  : — 

'  la  non  set  chc  gente  bassa  . . .  cio6  U  parte 
bianca  di  Firenre/ 

The  Anonimo  Fioreniiao  : — 

*  Cid  <fe,  secondo  il  \Tilgare  lucchesc,  djcca,  che 
getitucca,  ci6  h  chc  genticelU  h  qoesta  ?  * 

The  first  lo  take  it  as  the  name  of  a  lady, 
and  to  identify  her  with  the  *femmiiia*  of 

%K  43,  appears  to  have  been  Buti ; — 

*  Fingc  Pautore  ch'  elli  nol  sapesse  intendene, 
perch e  secondo  la  sua  fizione  non  em  anco  stato 
quelle  ch"  elli  predicca  et  annunriava;  cioe  ch' etli 
dovea  esse  re  confinato  di  Fiorensa  a  Lucca^  e 
quivc  si  dovea  innanioraj-e  d^una  gentJl  donna  che 
sarebbe  nominata  Gentucca,  e  cosi  era  a\^enuto 
innanti  che  Tautore  scrivesse  qiiesta  parte,  che 
Tautore,  esscndo  a  Lucca  non  potcndo  stare  a 
Fiorensa,  puose  amore  ad  una  gentil  donna  chia- 
mata  madonna  Gentucca,  che  era  di  Rossimpelo, 
per  la  virtu  grande  et  onestii  che  era  in  lei,  noa 
per  altro  amorc.* 

This  view  is  adopted  by  the  niajority  of 
modern  commentators. 

The  lady  in  question  has  been  identified  with 
some  probability  by  Minutoli  as  a  certain 
Gentucca  Morla^  w^fe  of  Cosciorino  Fondora 
of  Lucca,  in  whose  will  (dated  Dec.  15,  1317) 
she  is  several  times  men  lion  ed.  (See  Damii 
t  il  suQ  Secoio^  pp.  223-31  i  a^'^d  Bartoli,  Lett 
ItaL^  V.  253^1.) 

Gerarchia,  hierarchy,  term  used  to  indicate 

the  several  divisions  of  the  Angelic  orders. 
Par.  xxviii.  121  ;  Conv.  ii.  6^»-iw> ;  in  the 
Crystalline  Heaven  D.  sees  the  nine  Angelic 
Hierarchies,  the  order  of  which  Beatrice  ex- 
pounds to  him,  Par.  xxviii.  40-139.  [Cialo 
Cristallljio.] 

The  mediaeval  doctrine  on  the  subject  of 
the  Angelic  Hierarchies  was  based  mainly  on 
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the  work  (De  Caeksii  Hierarckia)  ascribed  to 
Dionysius  the  Areopagiie,  and  on  a  sermon  of 
St  Grcj^ory  the  Great  {see  beionn*  Its  original 
source  »s  no  doubt  to  be  looked  for  in  four 
passages  of  St*  Paul's  Epistles,  where  most  of 
the  terms  employed  occur,  viz.  Roftt,  viii.  38 
fangeli,'  *  principatus/  *  virtutes*) ;  Epkes.  i. 
31  (*  principatus,  *potestas/  *  virtus,'  *  domi- 
natio  ') ;  Cohns,  u  16  (^hroni/  *  dominationes,* 
'principatus,* 'potestates');  CoiossSi.  [5  ('prin- 
cipatus,* *potestatcs*).  With  the  addition  of 
Seraphim  (Isaiah  vi,  2»  6),  Cherubim  iG^n.  m, 
24;  Ezek.  X,  l-22)»  aad  Archang^els  (1  Ihess. 
iv,  16),  these  terms  came  to  be  used  to  denote 
three  groups  of  Angelic  beings,  each  containing 
three  orders.  The  subject  is  discussed  at 
length  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  Omtra 
Gentiles  (iii,  80)  and  the  Summa  Theehgiae 
(Pars  i,  Q,  108),  where  he  compares  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  Dionysius  and  St.  Gregory. 
Dionysius  says  : — 

'Substantias  caelcates  omnes  Theologia  novcm 
exptanatoriis  tiominibus  appellavit :  has  divinus 
iiostcr  initiator  (i.  c,  St,  Paul)  in  trcs  ttrnariaa 
distinxit  distributiones.  Ac  priraam  quidem  ait 
case  illam,  quae  circa  Deum  assiduo  vcrsatur, 
ilHque  jygitcr  inhacrcrc,  ac  prae  cetens  imroG- 
diatius  uniri  traditur  :  sanctissimos  enim  Thronos, 
et  pluribus  oculis  alisque  praedilos  ordincs,  Cheru- 
bim Hcbraico  vocabulo  et  Seraphim  appcllatos, 
immediate  Juxta  Deum  ante  alios  eminenti  pro- 
pinquitate  locatos  csse^  sacrorom  assent  £loqut- 
onjm  explanatione  comprobari.  Hanc  igitur  ter- 
nariam  distrihutionem,  ill  uuam  aequalemquc  ac 
primain  revera  Hierarchiam,  inclytus  pracccptor 
noster  inemoravit,  qua  non  est  altera  Dcifomitori 
primoribusve  Divinitatis  illustrationibus  immediata 
conjunctione  propinquion  Secundam  vero  designat 
iUam,  quae  Potestatibus,  Dominationibus,  Virtuti- 
busque  complctur.  Tcrttam  detiiquc  camque  cae- 
lesttum  Hicrarcliianim  ultimam  esse  dicit  Ange- 
lorum  et  Archaugdorunit  aique  Principatuum 
distribution  em/   {De  Caetesii  Httmrckta,  Cap.   vi. 

St  Gregory  says  : — 

*  Noveni  vero  angelorum  ordines  diximus,  quia 
%*)delicet  esse,  tesunte  sacro  Eloqulo,  scimus 
Angelos,  Archangelos,  Virtutes,  Potestates^  Princi- 
patus^  Dominationes,  Thronos,  Cherubim  atque 
Seraphim.  Elase  namque  Angelos  ct  Archangelos 
penc  omnes  sacri  Eloquii  paginae  tesiantur. 
Cherubim  vero  atquc  Seraphim  saepe,  ut  notum 
est,  libri  Prophetarum  loquuntur.  Quatuor  quoque 
ordinum  nomiua  Paulus  Apostolus  ad  Ephcsios 
eoiimcratf  dicens :  Supra  omnem  priticipatum^  et 
potestatem^  et  virtu  tern  et  domination  cm  {EpMes^ 
I*  31).  Qui  nirsus  ad  Colossenses  acribens,  ait: 
Sivc  throni,  sive  potestates,  sive  principatus,  sive 
dominationes  {Coioss.  L  16).  Dominationes  vero 
el  Principatus  ac  Potestates  jam  ad  Ephcsios 
loquens  descripserat ;  sed  ea  quoque  Colossensibus 
dktynis,  praemisit  Thronos,  de  quibus  necdum 
quidquam  fuerat  Ephesiis  locuttis,  Dum  ergo  illis 
quatuor  quae  ad  Ephcsios  dixit,  id  est  Principatibus, 
PotcaUtibuSj    Virtutibus    atquc    Dominitionibus, 


conjunguntur  Throni,  quinque  sunt  ordines  qui 
specialiter  exprimuntur.  Quibus  dum  Angcli  et 
Archangelij  Cherubim  atque  Seraphim,  adjuncta 
sunt,  procul  dubio  novem  esse  angcJomm  ordines 
i  n vc  n  i  u  n  t  II  r.  *  1  Sanch  Grtgorii  Magni  XL  Homiii* 
tirum  in  Evangriia.     Hom»  xxxiv.  |  7.) 

D.  in  the  D,  C  follows  the  arrangement  of 
Dionysius  (Par,  xxviii*  1^0-2)^  and  refers  to 
the  fact  that  St.  Gregory  departed  from  it 
{triK  133-5).  He  himself  in  the  Convivio 
adopts  yet  another  : — 

*  La  Chiesa  parte  quelle  nobilissimc  creature 
(gli  Angcli)  per  tre  GcrarchiCt  q\C  t  a  dire  tre 
Principati  santi  ovvero  divini.  E  ciascuna  Ger- 
archia ha  tre  Ordtni ;  sicch^  nove  Ordini  ^i  creature 
spirituali  la  Chiesa  ticne  e  affcrma.  Lo  primo 
t  quctlo  degli  Angeli ;  lo  secondo  dcgli  Arcangeli ; 
lo  lerzo  de*  Troni  ■  e  qucsti  tre  ordini  fanno  (a 
prima  Gerarchia  :  non  prima  quanto  a  nobilta^  non 
quanto  a  creazionc  fche  piii  sono  Taltrc  uobili, 
e  tuttc  furono  insiemc  create),  ma  prima  quanto  al 
nostro  satire  a  lore  altezza.  Poi  sono  le  Domina- 
zioni ;  appresso  le  Virtuti ;  poi  X\  Principati ;  e 
qucsti  fanno  !a  seconda  Gerarchia.  Sopra  questi 
sono  le  Potestati  e  M  Cherubinl,  c  sopra  tulti  sono 
H  Scrafini  j  e  questi  fanno  la  terza  Gerarchia.* 
(ti.  6'*-^.) 

This  arrangement,  which  D.  afterwards 
abandoned  for  that  of  Dionysius,  seems  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  Brunette  Latino  : — 

'A^iiii.  aont  li  ordre  desbons  angles,  et  tuit  sont 
cstabli  par  degrd  et  par  dignite. . , .  Cil  ordre  sont : 
angle,  archange^  t rones,  dominations,  vertua, 
principaus,  poestez,  chembin,  seraphin.'     {7*isor^ 


The 
under ; 

Dionysius  and 
D.  (in  D.  C) 

Seraphim. 
Cherubim. 
Thrones. 


three  diflferent    arrangements  are   as 


St.  Gregory, 

FUti  Hitmrtky. 
Seraphim, 
Cherubim, 
Throncs- 


D.  (in  Comtfivh), 


Seraphim, 
Cherubim, 
Powers 


\ 


Dominions. 

Virtues. 

Powers. 


Second  Hierartky. 

Dominions.      |    .  Principalittes. 


'r 


Principalities.  .  /  Virtues.  T  ) 

Powers.  X  Dominions,  '-^  I 

TMrti  Hierarchy.  V  \ 


Principalities.         Virtues.  -^Thrones,  '• 

Archangels.  Archangels,  Archangels. 

Angels,  Angels,  Angels. 

Gerardus  de  Borneil^  Giraut  de  Borneil, 
one  of  the  most  famous  troubadours  of  his 
century,  born  at  Essiducil  near  Limoges  circ 
1 175,  died  circ,  1220.  He  introduced  a  more 
popular  style  of  lyric  poetry  and  was  distin- 
guished for  his  facility  and  versatility  as  a  poet. 
A  number  of  his  poems  have  been  preserved. 
(See  Diez,  Leben  und  Werke  der  Troubadours^ 
110-24.) 

According  to  the  old  Provencal  biography 
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he  was  bom  of  humble  parents,  but  was  re* 
markable  for  his  learning  and  intelligence,  and 
so  greatly  excelled  in  his  art  that  he  was  called 
by  his  contemporaries  *the  master  of  the 
troubadours '  :^ 

*  Girautz  de  Bomcill  si  fo  de  Leinozi  dc  Tencon- 
trada  d^Esiduoill  d'un  He  castel  del  veStComte  de 
Lemotg?s,  E  fo  horn  de  has  afar,  mas  savis  hom 
fo  de  letras  c  dc  sen  natural.  E  fo  meUlcr  trobaire 
que  neguns  d'aqueb  <|uc  eron  estat  denatit  lui,  ni 
que  foron  apres  lui,  per  quel  fo  opclJate  maestre 
dels  trobadors^  et  es  ancaras  per  lotz  aquels  que 
ben  cntendon  sotils  ditz  ni  ben  pausatz  d'amor  ni 
de  sen*  Fort  fon  honratz  per  los  valens  homes  c 
per  los  cntenden?  c  per  las  dompnas  q'entendion 
\oa  si  ens  amaestramens  de  las  soas  chanssons.  E 
Ea  soa  inaniera  si  era  aitals  que  tot  Tinvern  estavm 
en  escola  et  aprendia  letras,  e  tot  I'estiv  anava  per 
cortz  c  mcnava  ab  sc  AL  chantadors  que  chantavont 
las  soaa  chansons.  Non  vole  mais  moiUer  mas  tot 
so  que  gazai^a\ra  donava  a  sos  paubres  parens  et 
a  la  glersa  de  la  vila  on  et  nasquct^  la  cats  glcisa 
avia  non  et  a  ancaras  saint  Gcr\asi/ 

Guido  GniniccJIi  (in  Circle  VII  of  Purga- 
tory), who  says  tliat  they  are  fools  who  consider 
Giraut  superior  to  Amaut  Daniel,  refers  to 
him  as  gue/  di  Lemos}^  Purg.  xxvi.  120  [Ar- 
naldo  Daniello) ;  in  the  De  Vulgari  Elo- 
quent ia  D,  refers  to  him  as  Gerardus  de 
Borneil^  V.  E,  i.  9*2  (where  Rajna,  after  the 
MSS.,  reads  Brunei) ;  Gerardus  de  Bomelh^ 
V.  E.  ii.  2*1,  5"^'^ ;  Gerardus,  V.  E.  ii,  2»^,  6** ; 
he  is  quoted  as  having  used  the  Provencal 
word  amor^  V.  E*  i,  9--^-''' ;  he  was  the  singer 
of  rectitude  (as  Amaut  Daniel  was  of  love,  and 
Bertran  de  Bom  of  arms),  V.  E.  ii,  ^'^-^^ ; 
quoted  as  such»  V,  E,  ii.  2^^"^^^ ;  employed  the 
decasyllabic  line,  an  example  being  quoted, 
V.  E.  ii.  52^^ ;  wrote  cansoni  in  the  most  il- 
lustrious style,  the  first  line  of  one  of  them 
being  quoted,  V,  E.  ii.  6''^"*. 

Gerardus  de  Bomello.    [Qerardus  de 

Borneil.] 

GeremiEt  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  V.  N. 
H  7*^S  3***  ]  Jeremias^  Epist,  viii.  a;  Hiere* 
miasy  Epist.  x.  22 ;  quoted,  V.  N,  %  ^^th-a 
{Lament,  i*  12) ;  V.  N.  %  29«-3  {LamenL  i.  i) ; 
V.N,  §  3i«-!)  {Lament,  L  i);  Epist.  viil  i 
(Lament,  i.  I) ;  Epist*  x.  22  {Jerem,  xxiii.  24). 
— The  Book  of  Jeremiah  is  supposed  to  be 
symbolized  by  one  of  the  four-and- twenty 
elders  (representing  the  twenty-four  books  of 
the  O.  T-  according  to  the  reckoning  of  St. 
Jerome)  in  the  mystical  Procession  in  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise ,  P urg.  xxi x.  83-4,  [Bibti^ : 
Frooessione.] 

Geri  del  Bello.    [BeUo.  Geri  del] 

Cterico],  the  city  of  Jericho ;  its  capture  by 
Joshua  (/osA.  vi.  1-27)  alluded  to  by  the  trou- 
badour Folcjuet  (m  the  Heaven  of  Venus),  in 
connexion  with  Rahab,  as  /n  prim  ft  gloria  Di 


Jesu^  in  su  la  Terra  Sania^  Par.  ix.  124-5. 
[Joaud:  Raab.] 

GeriOQt  Geryon,  according  to  classical 
mythology,  a  monster  with  three  bodies  united 
together  ('tergeminus  Geryones,'  Aen.  viii. 
202),  who  was  a  king  in  Spain,  and  was  sbiti 
by  Hercules  for  the  sake  of  his  oxen. 

D.  makes  him  the  symbol  of  fraud  and 
places  him  as  guardian  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell 
(Malebolge)  where  the  Fraudulentare  punished, 
represetitmg  him  as  a  kitid  of  dragon,  In£ 
xvii.  1-27  ;  he  has  the  face  of  a  righteous  luan 
(7'.  10),  two  hairy  arms  {v,  13),  and  the  body 
of  a  serpent  (v,  12),  with  a  pointed  tail  {v,  1), 
forked  at  the  extremity  like  that  of  a  scorpion 
{w.  25-7),  its  back,  breast,  and  sides  being 

*  painted  with  knots  and  little  rings '  (i^M4~i5); 
he  is  named,  Inf.  xvii.  97,  133;  xviii.  20; 
Purg;.  xxvii.  23  ;  referred  to  as  figura  mora- 
vfglwsa,  Inf.  XV i.  131-2  ;  la  f  era  con  la  coda 
agkssa^  Inf.  xvii.  1  ;  colei  che  tutto  il  mondo 
appussa^  Vn  3 ;  lasozsa  imagine  di  froda^  v*  7  ; 

Jiera  pessima^  v,  23 ;  testia  malvagia^  %k  3a 
On  leaving  the  last  division  of  Circle  VII  of 
Hell  D.  and  Virgil  arrive  at  the  brink  of  a 
deep  ra\iiie,  into  which  the  river  PhlegethoQ 
fails  in  a  roaring  cascade  (Inf.  xvi.  91-105); 
V.  casts  into  the  abyss  the  cord  with  which  D, 
was  girt  (iee  below)^  as  a  signal  to  Geryon 
{w,  106-26),  who  comes  swimming  up  through 
the  air  from  below  \vv,  127-36);  V.  having 
explained  to  D.  the  nature  of  the  monster,  they 
approach  him  (xvii.  1-34),  and  V.  mounts  on 
his  back,  bidding  D.  do  the  same  \%nK  79-96.I ; 
Geryon  then,  having  received  the  word  from 
v.,  descending  in  wide  circles,  carries  them 
down  to  the  bottom,  and,  after  depositing  them 
in  Malebolge,  vanishes  out  of  sight  {%n'.  97- 
136) ;  later  on,  when  D.  shrinks  from  facing 
the  fiamcs  in  Circle  VII  of  Purgator)%  V.  bids 
him  have  confidence  in  him,  reminding  him 
how  he  had  taken  care  of  him  during  their 
descent  on  the  back  of  Geryon,  Purg.  xxvii 
16-24. 

Certain  details  of  D.*a  description  of  Geryon  are 
no  doubt  borrowed  from  ReiK  ix.  7,  10,  19 ;  while 
the  idea  of  his  serpent  form  as  the  representative 
of  fraud  was  probably  suggested  by  Gen.  [ii.  t 
and  a  Cor,  xL,  3^  Other  details  may  have  been 
borrowed  from  Soltnus*  account  (Hi.  37)  of  the 

*  mantkhora  ' : — 

'  Facte  hamana,  corporc  leonino^  camda  vclut  scorpiaiii 
atcaleo  spicttlata  * .  ,  pedibas  sic  vigrt,  saltu  sic  pofttat,  vt 
ttioran  ram  Tire  nctrntissima  spatLa  posslnt  nee  obotacuU 
latissJDia."    (Cf.  Inf.  xviL  a,> 

There  is  nothing  in  the  classical  accounts  of 
Geryon  to  explain  D/s  selection  of  him  as  guardian 
of  the  Fraudulent,  There  appears,  however^  to 
have  been  a  mediaeval  tradition  that  he  allured 
strangers  into  his  power  and  then  treacherously 
slew  them ;  thus  Boccaccio  in  the  Dt  Gen^miogM 
Dtorum,  referring  (evidently  from  memory)  tothb 
passage  of  the  D.  C,  says ; — 

'  Frandf*  for  mam  Dant*?^  Alli^^ri  Florentiitaa,  «o  in  fO** 
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inat«  fjiiorj  Plorentino  scripait  idiom  ate,  non  parvl  quldccn 
inter  alt  A  po^mata  mo«'l»•uU^  »ic  dcficribit.  Earn  !vci  licet 
just!  KoifiiMJa  habere  faciem,  corpui.  reli^uutn  s«Ti)cnlinuin, 
vaTii*  dislinctam  macalii  atqw  cdoribus,  et  rjas  caudam 
termin«n  in  scorpion  in  aimlrum,  eaniquc  Cocyti  inoiirr  undts^ 
adco  ut  ill  is  except  a  facie  totum  contcgat  horndum  corpas, 
eaiuque  Gerioncm  cotnominau  -  . .  E t  indc*  CVedon  dicta 
ttt,  miia  regnans  apadTBaleari's  inanlas  Ckrrion  mJti  vultu^ 
blandisque  verbis^  et  omni  contitntr  coiiwcverit  hospiie* 
fttisciperct  ct  dejnum  sub  Kac  bcnigottate  hospkcs  occiderc,'' 
a.  iJ.) 

Similarly  the  Anon  i mo  Fiorentitia  :  — 
'  Foe  Gerione  wno  Bijrnoire  cmdcliMimo  ct  frodoJenie  nelle 
parti  di  Spa^a,  il  quale  accoglieva  gli  uomini  et  tiravaj^li 
m  wt  d'ognl  t:>iirjM%  rt  poj  ch'egH  ^li  avea  nel  wuo  albcrgo, 
miMtrandQ  di  volere  loro  fare  corttrsiH,  jfli  rubava  et  iicci- 
d«va|;li,  et  davagb  a  mangiarc  ct  a  divorare  a  sue  eavalie 
cii'ivli  Aveat  pero  ch"^  eira  molto  ricc^i  di  bestiame.  ,  <  .  Bt 
ppcb'  elli  fu  cofei  {jrodolenic,  chiaisa  Taut  tore  qucsta  fiera 
Gerione.* 

Tlie  perplexing  symbolism  of  the  cord,  with 
which  D.  says  he  *  at  one  time  thought  to  capture 
the  ounce  with  the  painted  skin*  (Inf.  xvi.  106^8), 
has  as  yet  reccivcil  no  satisfactory  interpretation. 
Most  commentators,  accepting  an  assertion  of 
But!  that  D.  had  in  his  youth  joined  the  Franciscan 
order,  but  left  it  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
novitiatep  take  the  cord  to  be  that  worn  by  him  as 
a  Franciscan,  *  By  observing  the  rules  of  that 
profession,  D.  had  designed  to  tnorkify  his  carnal 
appetites,  or|  as  he  expresses  it,  "  to  take  the 
painted  leopard  {Lc.  pleasure  or  lust)  with  this 
cord."  This  part  of  the  habit  he  is  now  desired  by 
V,  tn  Uke  off;  and  it  is  thrown  down  the  gulf,  to 
allure  Geryon  to  them  with  the  expectation  of 
carrj'ing  down  one  who  had  cloaked  his  iniquities 
under  the  garb  of  penitence  and  self  mortification  * 
(Cary).  Whatever  the  real  meaning  of  the  allegory, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  idea  of  the  cord 
itself  is  taken  from  Isaiah  xi.  5,  *  Righteousness 
shall  be  the  girdle  of  hl^j  loinsjand  faithfulness  the 
girdle  of  his  reins.' 

Germania.    [Ijamagna.] 

Germanico  Mare*    [Mara  Oermanico.J 

Geronimo.    [Jeronimo] 

Genisalem.    [Gemsalemme.] 

Gerusalenime,  Jerusalem,  Purg.  xxiii.  29; 
Par.  xix*  127;  x\v.  56  j  Gerusalem^  Purg,  \u 
3;  Jerusalem^  Epist.  ii.  2;  vii.  8;  viii,  1; 
HierusaUm^  Mon.  iii,  9^^  ;  Epist.  x.  1 ;  civHas 
David i  Epist.  viii*  1  ;  CivHas^  V.  N.  ^  29I,  31^ ; 
1/  coima  del/ a  gran  secca  (i»e,  the  highest  point 
of  the  N.  heraisphere),  Inf,  xxxiv,  114;  Sian^ 
Parg,  iv.  68  ;  La  dtnfe  ii  suo  faitore  il  sangut 
sparse^  Purg.  xxvii,  2 ;  Jerusalem,  the  antipodes 
of  Purgatory,  Purg.  ii,  3  ;  iv.  68 ;  xxvii.  2 
[Gange] ;  ia  gentr  che  f^rd^  CJ,,  i.  e,  the  Jews, 
Purg.  xxiii.  29  [Giudeij ;  //  Cioilo  di  G.,  i.e. 
Charles  I J  of  Naples,  Par,  xix.  127  {see  below)  \ 
the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion,  Inf.  xxxiv.  113- 15  ; 
Purg,  xxvii.  2  ;  Christ's  saying  that  He  must 
go  to  J.  and  suffer  many  things  {Mali.  xvi.  21), 
Mon,  iii.  9**"'^ ;  the  Florentme  exiles  yearn 
for  Florence  as  did  the  Babylonian  exiles  for 
J.,  Epist.  vii,  8  ;  lament  of  Jeremiah  over 
{Lament,  i,  i),  V,  N.  §4  29I,  31*;  Epist.  viii. 
1  ;  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  (i  Kings  x. 


1-13),  Epist.  X,  I ;  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  as 
opposed  to  Egitto  {i,e,  life  upon  earth),  Par. 
xjcv.  56 ;  Epist*  ii.  2. 

The  zenith,  or  vertical  point  of  the  heavens, 
above  Jerusalem  is  alluded  to  as  la  plaga^ 
Sot  to  la  guale  il  sol  mostra  men  /retta^  Par. 
xxiii.  11-12  (cf.  Purg.  xxxiii,  103-4);  'l^e  Sun 
seems  to  travel  slower  when  near  the  zenith, 
because  the  shadows  change  less  in  a  given 
time  than  they  do  when  it  is  lower  in  the  sky. 

In  D/s  conception  of  the  universe  Jerusalem 
is  the  central  point  of  the  N.  hemisphere  (cf, 
EseL  V.  5),  and  the  exact  antipodes  of  the  Mt. 
of  Purgatory,  the  latter  being  consequently  the 
central  point  of  the  S.  hemisphere.  Since 
they  are  antipodes  Jerusalem  and  Fwrgatory 
have  a  common  horizon  (*  ambedue  ban  no  un 
solo  oriion,  E  diversi  cmisperi,'  Purg.  iv,  70-1), 
which  is  terminated  in  the  E,  by  the  Ganges 
in  India,  and  m  the  W,  by  Cadiz  in  Spain. 
I>,  speaks  of  the  N.  hemisphere  as  *  la  gran 
secca'  (Inf.  xxxiv,  1 13), in  accordance  with  the 
geography  of  the  time,  which  imagined  the 
inhabited  hemisphere  to  contain  all  the  dry 
land  of  the  globe,  the  S.  hemisphere,  *  il  mondo 
senza  gente  '  (Inf.  xxvi.  117),  consisting  wholly 
of  water  (with  the  exception,  in  D.*s  view,  of 
the  Mt.  of  Purgatory),     [Plate  i.  A.] 

Moore  (  Time- References  in  the  D.C.t  pp.  68- 
70)  says  :— 

*  Jcmsalem  was  in  the  system  of  Dante,  and  in 
general  mediaeval  belief,  the  6^ipaXb%  rij*  T^*i  *nd 
this  is  therefore  the  "  Greenwich,"  so  to  speak,  of 
Dante*3  computations  of  longitude,  and  con- 
scquentiy  of  time.  On  either  side  of  Jerusalem, 
at  the  distance  of  90"^,  were  the  Ganges  on  the  E., 
and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  W.,  this  limit 
being  also  variously  indicated  by  Dante  as  SpatOi 
the  Ebm,  Seville,  Gades,  or  Morocco.  Half-way 
between  Jerusalem  and  Spain,  and  therefore  in 
the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  about  45" 
W,  longitude,  was  Italy.  Finally,  the  direct  anti- 
podes of  Jerusalcmp  and  therefore  at  iBo*^  either 
E.  or  W.  longiiudet  was  the  Mt,  of  Purgatory.  .  .  . 
[Plate  I.  B.}  Now  as  15*  of  longitude  are  equiva- 
lent to  one  hour  of  time,  45^  =  3  hrs.,  90^^^=  6  hrs,, 
and  of  course  180°  ^as  in  the  case  of  antipodes)  « 
13  hrs.  It  follows  at  once  from  this  simple  and 
symmetrical  system  of  geography  that  if  it  be,  e.g., 
noon  at  Jerusalem  it  will  t>e  6  a.m.  in  Spain  (L  e., 
roughly  speaking,  Sunrise  at  the  time  of  the 
£k|uinox)  ;  9  a.m.  in  Italy ;  6  pm.  or  Sunset)  in 
India  ;  and  midnight  in  Purgatory.'     [Plate  i.  C] 

Gerusalemme,  II  Ciotto  dl,  *  the  Cripple 
of  Jerusalem,*  title  by  which  the  Eagle  in  the 
Heaven  of  Jupiter  refers  to  Charles  11  of 
Naples,  who,  as  Villani  records,  was  lame  (•  fu 
sciancato  alquanto/  vii.  i),  Par.  xix.  127. 
[Carlo  K] 

Charles  derived  the  tide  of  Jerusalem  from 
his  father,  Charles  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  who  claimed  to  have  acquired  the 
right  to  it  by  purchase  from  Mary  of  Antioch 
in  1372  :  he  further  claimed  il  in  his  own  right, 
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Gesti 


Ghibellini 


as  one  of  the  forfeited  Hohenstaufen  dignUies, 
with  whkh  he  had  been  invested  by  the  Pope. 
The  title  had  come  to  the  Hohenstaufen 
through  the  marriage  of  Frederick  II  to 
lolanthe  (his  second  wife),  daughter  of  John 
of  Brienne  and  Mary  of  Montferrat,  who  was 
eldest  daughter  of  Isabella  of  Jerusalem  and 
Conrad  of  Montferrat.  (Sec  Academy^  April  i, 
1893.)     [Table  v.] 

Gesu,  Jesus»  Par.  xxv,  33  ;  Jesus,  Mon.  iii. 
970,  115,  12U  118 ;  Q^j^  Cristo,  Par.  xxxi,  107  ; 
V.  N.  %  41*  ;  Jesus  Christus^  Mon.  iii.  3^^, 
16*^^  ;  Epist*  viii,  5  ;  Chrisius  Jesus^  Mon*  iii. 
lo5'*.     [Criflto-l 

Gherardesca,  Afiselmuecio  della.  [An- 
sa Imuccio.] 

Gherardesca,  Brigata  della.  [Bri- 
gata,  11.] 

Gherardescaf  Gaddo  della.    [Gaddo] 

Gtierardesca,  Nino  deHa.    [Biigata^  XL] 

Gherardesca,  Ugolino  della,  [Ugo- 
llno,  Conte.] 

Gherardesca,  Uguccione  della,  [Ugnc- 
clone  ^] 

Gherardino  da  Filattiera,    [Filattiera, 

0herardl0o  da  ] 

Gherardo  da  Cammino.  [Gammino, 
Oherardo  da.] 

Ghibeilini,  Ghibellines,  supporters  of  the 
Empire,  as  opposed  to  the  Guelfs,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Church ;  mentioned  by  name 
once  only  In  the  D,  C,  vii.  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury),  who 
reproaches  them  for  converting  the  Imperial 
Eagle  into  a  party  standard,  Par.  vi.  100-3 
[Aquila  *] ;  Farinata  degli  Uberti  (in  Circle 
VI  of  Hell  J  refers  to  them  as  mia  parte^  and 
alludes  to  their  discomfiture  of  the  Guelfs  in 
1248  and  1260,  Inf.  x.  47-8;  D.,  addressing 
Farinata,  calls  them  /  vostri\  and  reminds  him 
that  after  each  occasion  the  Guelfs  contrived 
to  regain  the  upper  hand  (viz.  in  1251  and 
1266^,  Inf  X.  49h'5i  [Farinata] ;  Oderisi  (in 
Circle  I  of  PurgatoryJ  refers  to  the  Ghibelline 
victory  over  the  Florentine  Guelfs  at  Mont- 
aperti  (Sep.  4. 1260),  Purg.  iCh  112-- 13  [Mont- 
aperti]  ;  St.  Peter  {in  the  Heaven  of  Fixed 
Stars)  aJIudes  to  the  party  strife  between  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  Par.  xxvii.  46-S 
[Quelfi]. 

The  terms  Guei/o  and  Ghibetimo  are  Italianized 
forms  of  the  two  German  na tries  iVeif  and  tVeih' 
lingnu  Of  these  the  fortner  was  the  name  of 
an  illustrious  family^  several  members  of  which 
had  successively  bee  11  Dukes  of  Bavaria  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  The  heiress  of  the 
last  of  these  intermarried  with  a  younger  son  of 
the  house  of  Estc  ;  and  from  them  sprang  a  second 
line  of  Guelfs,  from  whom  the  royal  house  of 
Brunswick   is   descended,     Weiblingen   was    the 


name  of  a  castle  in  Franconia,  whence  Conrad  the 
Salic  (Em p.  1034-1039)  came,  the  progenitor, 
through  the  female  line,  of  the  Swabian  Elmperors. 
At  the  election  of  Lothair  in  11^5  in  succession  to 
Henry  V  (Em p.  1106-1135}  the  Swabian  &mOy 
were  disappomtcd  of  what  they  regarded  almost 
as  an  hereditary  possession ;  and  at  this  time 
a  hostility  appears  to  have  commenced  between 
them  and  the  house  of  Welf,  who  were  nearly 
related  to  Lothair.  In  107 1  Henry  IV  (£mp. 
1056-1106)  had  conferred  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria  on 
the  Webs  ;  and  in  1080  the  Duchy  of  Swabia  had 
been  conferred  upon  the  Counts  of  HohensUufen, 
who  represented  the  Franconian  line.  The  ac- 
cession of  Conrad  III  of  Swabia  (Emp*  1138-1153] 
to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  the  rebellion  of 
Henry  the  Proud^  the  Welf  Duke  of  Bavaria,  gave 
rise  to  a  bloody  struggle  between  the  two  houses  ; 
and  at  the  tutttle  of  Weinsberg  (Dec.  ai,  1140)  the 
names  Wflf  And  H'eihimgrH  were  for  the  firet  time 
adopted  as  war  cries,  which  were  subsequently 
naturalized  in  Italy  as  Gutifo  and  Gkibellmo^  and 
hecamc  the  distinctive  appellations  of  the  opposing 
factions  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor. 

They  appear  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
Italy  quite  at  the  beginning  of  Cent,  xiii,  when 
they  were  adopted  by  the  two  leading  parties 
which  divided  the  cities  of  Lombardy.  Macchtavelli, 
however,  assigns  an  earlier  date  to  their  introduc- 
tion^ and  states  tliat  they  were  first  heard  at 
Pistoja  during  the  campaign  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  in  Tuscany  1 — 

'Fenaossi  Federigo  a  Pisa  dcsideroso  d'tfttignonrn  di 
Toscatia,  e  n<l  riconoscrre  gli  amid  c  nimici  di  cmella  pro^ 
vincia  Kiuino  tanta  discordta,  chc  fii  caf^one  della  inviiia 
di  tutta  Italia,  perchr-  le  parti  Gtieife  e  Ghtb«tHne  moJdK 
plicarano^  chiaxnandosi  Cuclliquelli  che  acguivano  lachkaa, 
t  Chibcllmi  quelti  cbc  segnivano  I'imTKrrator^;  e  a  Fuuiia 
m  prima  fu  udito  quest  d  nomev'    {fst.  Fi&r,^  Lib-  L) 

•  The  names  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  were  the 
inheritance  of  a  contest  which,  in  its  original 
meaning,  had  been  long  over.  The  old  struggle 
between  the  priesthood  and  the  empire  was  still 
kept  up  traditionally,  but  its  ideas  and  interests 
were  changed.  ...  It  had  passed  over  from  the 
mixed  region  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  into  \ 
the  purely  political  The  cause  of  the  Popes  was 
that  of  the  independence  of  Italy^tbe  freedom 
and  alliance  of  the  great  cities  of  the  north,  and 
the  dependence  of  the  centre  and  south  on  the 
Roman  See*  To  keep  the  Emperor  out  of  Italy — 
to  create  a  barrier  of  powerful  cities  against  him 
south  of  the  Alps — to  form  behind  themselves 
a  compact  territory,  rich,  removed  from  the  first 
burst  of  invasion,  and  maintaining  a  strong  body 
of  interested  feudatories,  had  now  t»ccome  the 
great  object  of  the  Popes.  ...  The  two  parties  did 
not  care  to  keep  in  view  principles  which  their 
chiefs  had  lost  sight  oH  The  Emperor  and  the 
Pope  were  both  real  powers,  able  to  protect  mod 
assist ;  and  they  divided  between  them  those  who 
required  protection  and  assistance.  Geographical 
position,  the  rivalr>''  of  neighbourhood,  family 
tradition,  private  feuds,  and  above  all  private 
interest,  were  the  main  causes  which  assigned 
cities,  families,  and  indwi duals  to  the  GhibcUine 
or  Guelf  party.  One  party  called  themselves  the 
Emperor's  liegemen,  and  their  watchword  was 
authority  and  law;  the  other  side  were  the  liegC' 
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men  of  Holy  Church,  and  their  cry  was  liberty ; 
•Bd  thie  distinction  as  a  broad  one  b  true.  But 
a  desiocracy  would  become  Ghibelline,  without 
acruptc,  if  its  neighbour  town  wm  Guelf ;  and 
amon^  the  Guclf  liegemen  of  the  Church  and 
liberty  the  pnde  of  blood  and  love  of  power  were 
not  a  whit  inferior  to  that  of  their  oppoaenti. .  .  . 
Tlic  Gbibelhnes  as  a  body  reflected  the  wortdli- 
ncas,  the  licence*  the  irreligion,  the  reckless 
selftshnesa,  the  daring  tnsolencef  and  at  the  same 
time  ttie  ^iety  and  pomp,  the  princely  magni* 
ficence  and  generosity  and  largeness  of  mind  of 
the  house  of  Swabia ;  they  were  the  men  of  the 
court  and  camp,  imperious  and  haughty  from 
ancient  lineage  or  the  Imperial  causct  yet  not 
wanting  in  the  frankness  and  courtesy  of  nobility  ; 
careless  of  public  opinion  and  public  rights,  but 
not  dead  to  the  grandeur  of  public  objects  and 
public  !^r vices.  ...  The  Guelfs,  on  the  other  liand, 
were  the  party  of  the  middle  classes  ;  they  rose 
out  uf  and  held  to  the  people ;  they  were  strong 
by  their  compactness,  their  organization  in  cities, 
their  commercial  relations  and  interests^  their 
command  of  money.  Further,  they  were  pro- 
Ceaaedly  the  party  of  strictness  and  religion,  a 
proleaaion  which  fettered  them  as  little  as  their 
opponents  were  fettered  by  the  respect  they 
eUned  for  imperial  Uw.  But  though  by  p>ersonal 
llfl9Cnipiilousness  and  sclfishnesSf  and  in  instances 
of  public  vengeance,  they  sinned  as  deeply  as  the 
Ghibeltincs,  they  stood  far  more  committed  as 
•  pvty  to  a  public  meaning  and  purpose^to 
•oiprovemeiit  tn  law  and  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
to  a  proteit  igaioat  the  insolence  of  the  strong,  to 
the  encouragement  of  industry.  The  genuine 
iiut^t  aptnt  was  austere,  frugal,  independent, 
Ctfoeai,  religious,  fond  of  its  home  and  Church, 
Uld  of  those  celebrations  which  t>ound  together 
Cliureh  and  home  ;  hut  withal  very  proud,  very 
Infeolcnuiti  in  its  higher  form  intolerant  of  evil, 
but  intolerant  always  to  whatever  displeased  it.' 
♦.Chttfch.) 

*  Spealtiiig  generally,  the  Ghibcllinea  were  the 
pttf^  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Guclfs  the  party  of 
tlie  Pope  ;  the  GhibeUincs  were  on  the  side  of 
authority f  or  sometimes  of  oppresfsion,  the  Guelts 
w^re  on  the  aide  of  liberty  and  self-government. 
Atpun^  tiM  Cbibellines  were  the  supporters  of  an 
onivetMl  Empire  of  which  Italy  was  to  be  the  head, 
the  Goelfii  were  on  the  side  of  national  life  and 
national  individuality.'     ^O.  drowning.) 

\lUaiii  relates  that  the  niimcs  of  Gtielf  and 
Clitbellifie  were  introduced  into  Florence  in 
131 5t  on  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  which 
auoat  out  of  the  murder  of  Buondclmonte  de' 
Buoaddmonti  by  the  Amideion  Easter  Sunday 
hi  that  yetLT  [Buondelmontl].     He  says :  — 

norte   di   mevser  Bondetmonte   fu  la 

•   oontociainento   dcllc    maladctte    parti 

'  'bellioa  in  Firenie,  con  tut  toe  h*  dinanii 

le  sette  tra*  nobili  cittadini  e  le  dette 

per  raginne  dclle   bnghe  c  queationi   dalla 

K> ;    ma  per  la  mortc  del  detto 

>nte  tutti  i  legnaggi  dc*  nobili  e 

ami  at  f  i  ne  partiro,  e  chi  tenne 

nti   <  c>o  la  parte  guelfa  e 

,  e  ciii  .^1,  fc.i  Ubcrtt  cbe  farono  capo 


de*  ghibellini,  onde  alia  nostra  citt%  aegul  molto  di 
mate  e  ruin  a,  come  innanxi  fara  menzionc,  e 
non  si  crede  ch'abbia  fiiic,  se  tddio  nol  temiina. .  .. 
I  maladetti  nomi  di  parte  guelfa  e  ghtbcUina,  at 
dice  che  si  criarono  prima  in  Atamagna,  per  caglone 
che  due  grandi  baroni  di  la  aveano  gucrra  insieme, 
e  aveano  ciascuno  uno  forte  castello  Tuno  mcontro 
airaltro,  che  I'uno  avca  nome  Guclfo  e  Taltro 
Ghibellino,  e  dur6  tanto  la  guerra,  che  tutti  gti 
Alamanni  se  ne  partiro,  e  Tuno  tenne  Tuna  parte^ 
e  I'attro  I'altra ;  e  eziandto  infino  in  corte  di  Roma 
ne  venne  la  questione,  e  tutta  la  corte  ne  prese 
parte,  c  Tuna  parte  si  chiamava  quetla  di  Guelfo,  e 
I'attra  quel  la  di  Ghibellino :  e  cosi  rimasero  in 
Italia  i  detti  nomi/    !,v.  38O 

He  gives  the  following  list  of  the  Guelf  and 
GhibcUitie  families  in  Florence,  many  of  whose 
names  occur  in  the  U.  C, : — 

*  Per  la  detta  divisione  quest!  furono  i  legnaggi 
de*  nobili  che  a  quello  tcmpK}  furono  e  divcnnero 
guelfi  in  Fire nxe^  con tando  a  sesto  a  scsto.  e  simile 
i  ghibellini.  Nel  sesto  d'Oltramo  furono  guelfi 
i  Ncrii  gen tiluo mini  tutto  fostsero  prima  abitanti  in 
M ercato  vecchio  ;  la  casa  de'  Giacoppi  detti  Roaat, 
non  pcrit  di  grande  progenia  di  antichitj^^  c  gi& 
cominciavano  a  venire  possenti ;  i  Frescobaldj^ 
i  Bardi,  c*  Moui,  ma  di  piccolo  cominciajnento; 
ghibellini  nel  sesto  d'Oltramo,  de'  nobili.  i  eonti  da 
Gaogalandi,  Obriachif  e  Mannelli.  Nel  sesto  di 
san  Piero  Scheniggio,  i  nobili  che  furuno  gucIA,  la 
casa  de'  Putci,  i  Gherardini,  i  Foraboschi,  i  Bagncsi^ 
i  Guidalotti,  i  Sacchetti,  e*  Manieri,  c  quegli  da 
Quonaconsortt  di  quelli  da  Volognano,  i  Lucard^, 
i  Chiarmmontesi,  i  Compiobbesi,  i  Cavalcanti,  ma 

di  poco  tempo  erano   stratti  di  mervr t      nel 

detto  sesto  furono  i  ghtbellint,  la  casa  1, 

che  ne   fu  capo  di  parte,  i   Fifantt,    r  „  tti, 

e  Amidei,  e  quegli  da  Volognano,  e  Malespini,  con 
tuttoch^  poi,  per  gli  oltrsggi  degli  UbcrtJ  loro 
vicini,  eg  Uno  e  piCi  altn  legnaMl  di  san  Pirro 
Schcraggio  st  feciono  guelfL  Nel  seMo  di  Bofigo 
furono  guelfi  la  caaa  de*  Bondclmonti,  e  fiironoe 
capo;  la  casa  de* Gtandonati.  i  Gianflgliazii,  U 
casa  degU  Scali,  la  cas^  de' Gualterotti,  e  quella 
degl*  Importuni ;  i  ghibellini  del  detto  seaco,  U 
casa  degU  Scotari  che  furono  di  ceppo  conaorli 
de'  Bondelmonti,  ta  casa  de'Guidi,  quella  de*  GalU 
c  Cappiardi4  Nel  scato  di  san  Brancaiio  furono 
guelfi   i   Bostichi,  i  Tomaqtrinci,  i  V  I 

ghibelhni  del  detto  sesto  furono  i  Lait.  >1- 

danieri»  1  Cipriani,  i  Tu^chi,  e  gli  Am^ct.,  t.  4  ^..cr* 
mint,  e  Mtgliorrttt,  e  Pigli,  con  tattOClk#  poi  parte 
di  loro  si  fccero  guelfi.  Kel  aealo  dl  pofte  del 
Dttoao  furono  in  quegli  tempi  di  parte  guelfa 
I  Toalnghi,  gli  Arrigucci,  gli  Agli,  1  Siiii ;  i  ghibeU 
lini  del  detto  jiesto,  i  Harucci.  i  Cattani  da  CaaCi* 
gtione  e  da  Ccrsino,  gli  Agol«nti,  t  Bruoelletcllt| 
e  poi  si  feciotio  glMlfi  parte  di  loro.  Nel  setto  di 
porte  aan  Piero  ftirono  de'  nobili  guelfi  gli  Adimari» 
i  Visdomini.  i  Donati  i  P^//i  .nirM,  ila  Hdla,  gU 
Aj-dinghi,  f  e  fgik  i 

Cercbicomii  tuaaono 

mercatanti  i  1  ghibeiliui  del  detto  scu<>*  1  Capon 
saccbi,  i  Lisei,  gli  Abati,  i  Tedatdini,  i  GiuochI, 
i  GaJigari  ;  e  molte  altrc  scrhiatte  d'orrevoli  citta- 
dini e  popolani  trnnrro  Tuno  eoirima  parte,  • 
Taltro  coU  altra,  c  si  mutaro  per  gfi  tempi  d  aniiBO 
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e  di  pai-te,  cfae  sarcbbe  troppa  lunga  matera  a  rac- 
contare,  E  per  la  detta  cagione  si  cominciaro  da 
prima  le  maladeUe  parti  in  Fircnze,  con  tuttoch^ 
di  pnma  assai  occuttamentc*  pure  era  parte  tra*  cit- 
tadidi  nobili,  die  chiatnava  la  signoria  deUa  Chicsa, 
c  chi  qucUa  delto  'iiiperio»  ma  per6  in  istato  e  bene 
dd  comunc  tulti  erano  in  concordia/    (v.  39.) 

The  struggle  between  the  Gueffs  and  Ghi- 
beJlines  in  Florence  continued,  with  varying 
fortune  to  either  side,  for  sixty-three  years, 
from  121 5  to  1278,  when  the  Guelfs  finally 
remained  masters  of  the  situation.  In  1248 
the  Emperor  Frederick  1 1,  wishing  to  retaliate 
upon  the  papacy  for  the  unjust  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him  at  the  Council  of  Lyons, 
and  to  weaken  the  Church  party,  made  offers 
to  the  Uberti,  the  leaders  of  the  Florentine 
Ghibellines,  to  help  them  to  expel  frotn  their 
city  his  enemies  and  their  own ;  and,  his  offer 
being  accepted,  the  Guelfs  were  driven  out  of 
Florence  (Inf.  x.  48).  On  the  death  of 
Frederick  (Dec.  13,  1250)  the  Guelfs  were 
allowed  to  return  (Inf.  x.  49),  and  the  first 
pacification  between  the  two  parties  took  place. 
In  1258  the  Ghibellines  in  their  turn  were 
cxpeHed  in  consequence  of  their  having  entered 
into  a  conspiracy,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
the  Uberti.  wiih  the  aid  of  King  Manfred,  to 
break  up  the  popular  government  of  Florence, 
which  was  essentially  Guelf.  The  majority  of 
the  banished  Ghibellines  took  refuge  in  Siena, 
and  not  long  after,  with  the  help  of  troops 
supplied  by  Manfred,  they  gained  under  the 
leadership  of  Farinata  degh  Uberti  the  decisive 
victory  at  Montaperti  (Sep.  4,  1260)  over  the 
Florentine  Guelfs,  who  precipitately  fled  from 
Florence  and  look  refuge  in  Lucca  (Inf.  x. 
85-93 1  [Montaperti;  Farinata].  The  whole 
of  Tuscany  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ghibellines.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the 
tide  once  more  turned  against  them.  Manfred, 
their  champion  and  protector,  was  defeated 
and  slain  at  Benevento  (Feb.  26,  I26|)  by 
Charles  of  Anjou  with  the  aid  of  the  Tuscan 
Guelfs ;  and  this  reverse  was  followed  by  a 
rising  in  Florence  against  the  Ghibellines,  the 
most  prominent  of  whom  were  expelled  (Nov. 
1266),  Shortly  after  this  a  second  attempt 
was  made  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  opposing  parties,  by  means  of  matrimonial 
alliances— it  was  at  this  time  that  the  daughter 
of  Farinata  degli  Uberti  was  married  to  the 
Guelf  Guido  Cavalcanti.  In  the  next  year 
(1267),  however,  the  Guelfs  expelled  the  re- 
maining Ghibellines  from  Florence,  and  offered 
the  lordship  of  the  city  to  Charles  of  Anjou 
for  10  years.  After  this  the  Ghibellines  never 
regained  their  influence  in  Florence;  and, 
though  a  partial  pacification  was  eflected  in 
1278  by  Cardinal  Latino  at  the  instance  of 
Pope  Nicholas  III,  the  government  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Guelfs.  In  1289 
the  exiled  Ghibellines  made  an  attempt   to 


enter  Florence  by  force  of  arms,  and  supported 
by  the  Arelines,  who  were  in  alliance  with 
Pisa  against  the  Tuscan  league,  they  risked 
a  battle  at  Campaldino  IJune  11,  1289I,  where 
they  were  totally  defeated  [Campaldino]. 
The  capitulation  of  Caprona  in  the  same  year 
completed  their  discomfiture  [Caprona]. 
Twenty  years  later  the  hopes  of  the  Ghibellines 
were  once  more  raised  by  the  advent  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  VII  into  Italy,  only  to  be 
finally  dashed  by  his  sudden  death  at  Buon- 
conventOy  near  Sienat  Aug.  24,  1313  [Table 


Ghin  di  Tacco,  famous  highwayman  (the 
son,  according  to  Aquarone,  of  Tacco  Mona- 
ceschi  de'  Pecorai  da  Turita,a  noble  of  Siena », 
who  in  revenge  for  the  condemnation  to  death 
of  one  of  his  relatives  (a  brother  or  uncle) 
stabbed  the  judge,  one  Benincasa  da  Latenna 
of  Aretzo,  who  had  sentenced  him,  while  be 
ystis  sitting  as  Papal  assessor  at  Rome. 

D.  mentions  Ghino  in  connexion  with  his 
victim,  whom  he  sees  in  Antcpurgatory  amon^ 
those  who  died  a  violent  death,  Pui:g.  vi,  13-14. 
[Benineaaa.] 

The  following  account  of  the  murder,  which 
Ghino  committed  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim, 
is  given  by  the  Anonimo  Fiorentino : — 

*  Avvenne  per  caso  che  messer  BenincAsa  da 
Latcrinft^  cittadino  d'Areiio,  era  assessorc  del 
scnatore  dl  Sierui .  .  .  et  cssendo  a  Siena,  com'c 
detto,  sentcnzi6  a  morte  c  fece  impiccare  Turino 
fratella  di  Ghino  di  Tacco,  perch'  era  rubatore 
come  il  fratello;  et  data  la  senteD2ia,  gli  disse 
questo  Tyrino  :  lo  vorrei  che  ranima  mia  non 
stesse  piij  in  Purgatorio  che  la  tua  stari  nel  corpo 
tua,  ci6  e  tu  sarai  losto  morto.  Messer  Beaincasa, 
scntcndo  chi  era  Ghino  di  Tacco,  temelte  ;  et  non 
si  tenne  sicuro^  si  fu  ito  a  Roma^,  compiuto  Tufficio 
a  Siena,  credendosi  a  Roma  esscre  stcuro*  Et 
cssetido  ufficiale  di  papa  Bonifazio  in  Roroa, 
tcnenda  ncl  pal  agio  di  Roma  banco  di  rmgione,  et 
avea  moltc  gcnti  innanzi,  Gbino  di  Tacco  giunto 
ill  siilla  sala  sconosciuto  con  una  schtavHna  in 
dosso^  mostrando  d'andare  accattando  tra  uomo  et 
uomo,  gill  use  a  lato  a  roesser  Benincasa,  ct  due 
fuori  uno  coltcllo  ct  ucciselo :  poi  si  cav6  la  schia- 
vina,  ct  recatasi  una  spada  che  avea  a  due  mani, 
non  Si  lasci6  mm  apprcssare  persona;  et  cosi  per 
mezzo  della  famiglia  usci  del  palagio  et  camp6/ 

Bcnvenuto,  who  says  that  Ghino  was  a 
member  of  the  noble  Delia  Fratta  family  of 
Siena,  describes  him  as  a  sort  of  Robin 
Hood,  who  if  he  robbed  a  merchant  would 
restore  him  part  of  his  gold  ;  or,  if  a  fat  priest 
fell  into  his  hands,  would  take  his  mule  and 
give  him  a  worn-out  hack  in  exchange  ;  but, 
if  he  came  across  a  poor  scholar,  would  make 
him  a  present  of  money,  and  recommend  him 
to  pay  attention  to  his  studies : — 

'  Iste  Ghin  us  non  fuit  ita*  infamis,  ut  aliqui 
scribunt,  <]uod  fuerit  magnus  sicarius  et  spoliator 
stratarum,     Istc   namque  Ghinus  Tacchi  fuit  nr 
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mimbilis,  magnus,  meinbnitus,  niger  pilo^  et  came 
Ibrtissimus  .  .  «  ;  fuit  dc  nobilibas  de  b  FratU« 
comitfttus  Scnanim  ;  qui  cxpulsus  viri^us  comitum 
de  Sancta  FJora  occii(>avit  nobilissimum  castnini 
Radicofmni  contra  papam,  Et  cum  $uis  famulis 
maniputarits  faciebat  muUas  ct  manias  praedaa,  it* 
quod  nuUus  potcrat  ire  tutus  RotiMun  vel  alio  per 
partes  illaa,  Scd  fere  nulJus  incurirbat  tnanus 
ejus«  qui  non  recedcret  conlentus,  et  axnaret  et 
laudaret  cum.  Et  audi  morein  laudabilcm  in  tati 
arte  tatrocinandi :  si  cncrcator  erat  captus,  G  bin  us 
cjE^plormbat  pLacibiliter  quatituin  ilJe  poterat  sibi 
dmre  «  ct  si  ille  dicebat  quingentos  aureoSf  aufere- 
L  bat  sibi  treccntos,  et  r<^ddebat  duccntoSf  diccna : 
P  Volo  quod  possis  negotiari  et  lucran.  Si  ermt 
unus  sacerdos  dives  ct  pinguis,  aufercbat  sibi 
itiulam  pulcram,  ct  dabat  ci  unum  tristem  roncinum* 
Et  si  erat  uiiua  scbolaris  pauper  vadens  ad  studium, 
donabat  sibi  allquam  pecuniatn,  ct  cxbortjibatuf 
ipsum  ad  bene  a^ndum  ct  proScicndum  in 
•cjentia.* 

Boccaccio^  who  calls  Ghino  *  per  la  sua  fier- 
eixai  e  per  le  sue  ruberie  huomo  assai  famoso/ 
tells  a  story  of  him  tn  the  Decamfrone^  how 
he  captured  a  wealthy  abbot  and  his  retinue, 
and  treated  them  so  handsomely  that  the 
abbot  interceded  for  him  with  the  Pope 
{Boniface  Villi,  who  gave  him  a  lucrative 
po*t  and  knighted  him.  (Gwr-n.  %.  Nov,  2). 
In  this  account  Ghino  declares  that  he  became 
a  robber  through  stress  of  circumstances^  not 
through  villainy:— 

^Dovete  sapere,  che  Tesser  gentile  huomo«  c 
Cftedato  di  casa  sua  e  povcro«  e  haver  cnelti  e  pos. 
•esci  oimici,  banno  per  potere  la  sua  vita  difeodere, 
e  ta  sua  nabilt^i  e  non  malvagitli  d'animo  condotto 
CitiDO  di  Tacco  ad  essere  rubalore  delle  strmde^  e 
I  della  corte  di  Roma.* 


Benvenuto  represents  htm  as  explaining  to 
the  Pope  that  he  became  a  robber  m  order 
that  he  might  ejtertise  the  vinuc  of  liberality. 
He  »dds  tnat  Ghino  himself  finally  met  with 
a  violent  md^  being  set  upon  by  a  band  of 
aisassms  while  unarmed  at  Asinalunga  near 
Skna^ 

GhisUeriis,  Gmdo  de.  [Qhialleriua, 
Quido] 

Ghisnerfus,  Gtiido,  Guide  Ghisilieri 
O144- '  'ijrnese  poet  of  the  school  of 

Gtiido  ,  wh  whom  he  is  coupled  by 

D*«  togeUur  wi(h  Fabruizo  dei  Lambert aixi 
a&d  Ooesto  holognese;  Gutdj  GhisiUrius^ 
V»  E-  i,  15*^;  Guido  df  Gkinitriii^  V.  E.  ii. 
11^;  his  rejection  of  the  Bolognese  dialect 
a  prool  of  its  inferiority,  V.  E.  i.  i5*<>-«  ;  his 
SMcirtiieseven'SyllAbledhne  at  the  beginning 
of  poems  in  the  lofty  style,  V.  E.  ii.  t2^'^^. 

Uuido  Ghisilieri,  none  of  whose  poems 
agpcmr  to  have  been  preserved,  was  the  son 
«  Opisiiilo  Ghisilieri,  and  cousin  of  Guido 
GollllOtlltt  whose  father  GuinicelUi  had  married 
Ciagli^inina,  first  cousin  of  Opixxioo.  [OuJdo 
Ovsnloem:  Table  nr.] 


Ghisilieri,  Guido,   [ahiaUeriua,  Ouido.] 

Ghisolabella,  daughter  of  Alberto  de* 
Caccianemia  of  Uologna,  and  sister  of  Venctico 
Caccianemici  (or,  as  D.  calls  him,  Venedico 
Cacdanimico),  who  is  said  to  have  handed 
her  over  to  tbe  evil  passions  of  tbe  Marquis 
of  Estc  (either  Obino  II  or  his  son  Atxo 
VI n,  probably  the  formcrj,  in  order  to  curry 
favour  with  him;  she  married,  in  or  before 
1270,  Niccol6  da  Fontana  of  Ferrara,  so  that 
it  was  most  likely  previous  to  that  date  that 
the  outrage  took  place.  The  old  commentators 
and  editors  wTite  the  name  '  Ghisola  bella/  in 
two  words,  and  assume  that  she  was  so  called 
on  account  of  her  beauty  j*per  cccellenzia, 
per6  che  avaniava  in  beUczza  tuttc  le  donne 
bolognesi  a  quello  tempo,  fu  chiamata  la 
Ghisola  bella,*  says  the  Anonimo  Fiorentino) ; 
but  her  actual  name  was  Ghisolabella  or 
GhisJabella,  as  is  proved  by  her  will  (dated 
Sep.  I,  iiSi)»  in  which  she  is  described  as 
*  D.  Ghislabelia,  filia  quondam  domini  Albert! 
de  Caianimitis,  et  uxor  domini  Nichollay  de 
Fontana.*  (See  Del  Ltmgo,  Danie  nt*  iempidi 
Danii,  pp,  235  ft) 

G.  is  mentioned  by  Caccianimico  (in  Bolgia  1 
of  Circle  VIU  of  Hell*,  who  informs  D.  that 
he  was  the  intermediary  between  her  and 
the  Marquis,  Inf.  xriii*  55-6*  [Cttooiantmieo, 
Venedico.] 

Benvenuto,  who  identifies  the  Marquis  with 
Azio  VIII,  says:— 

'  ttite  kto  fuit  summe  magnidcus  et  putcerrimut 
corpore  ;  ideo  bene  debuit  convenire  cum  pulccr- 
rima  ad  exlinguendum  (lammaro  ardentii  amoria 
sui.  .  .  .  Divers*  erat  fama  hujus  facii  in  vulgn, 
Aliqui  enlm  cnitius  loquentes.  dicebatit,  qi]r»d  itta 
pulcra  fuerat  seducta  et  subtracta  fniude  praeter 
eonscicntiatti  fratris  sui.  Alii  vero  dicebant^  quod 
dictus  Marchio  incognitus,  mulato  habitu,  ivit 
Bononiam*  et  intrmns  domum  istius  amiei  sui 
manifeatavit  se  et  causam  siti  advetiius.  Et 
Veneticus.  quamvis  essct  de  Cacciatiimicia»  nesdvit 
expcllere  istutn  familiarcm  inimicum/ 

Giacobbe.    [Jacob] 

Giacomo.    [Jaoomo.] 

Giacopo,    [Jacopo.] 

Giampolo.    [Ciampolo.] 

Gianciotto  Malatesta.  [Malateet^, 
Oianciotto.] 

Giaildonati]|  one  of  the  Florentine  families 
which  received  knighthood  from  the  Marquis 
Hugh  of  Brandenburg, '  il  gran  Barone/  Par.xvt. 
1 38,   I  Qangalandl :  Ugo  di  Bran  dim  borgo.] 

Villani  mentions  them  amon^  the  moft 
ancient  and  powerful  families  m  Fkirenoe 
(iv.  13);  they  resided  in  the  Sesto  di  Borgo 
and  were  Guelfs  (v,  39),  and  as  such  were 
exiled  from  Florence  in  134H  (vi.  3jK  and  iji 
1260  alter  the  battle  of  Montapertt  (vi.  79); 
subsequently,  when  the  Guclf  pj^rty  split  up 
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into  Bianchi  and  Ncri,  they  sided  with   the 
former,     (viii,  39.) 

Gianfigliazzi],  Florentifie  family^  alluded 
to  by  the  memion  of  their  arms  (on  a  held 
or  a  lion  azurel,  one  of  whom  D.  sees  among 
the  Usurers  in  Round  3  of  Circle  Vll  of  Hell, 
Inf,  xvii.  59-60.    fUsTirai.] 

Villani  says  they  lived  in  the  Sesto  di  Borgo 
and  were  Guelfs  (v.  39),  and  as  such  were 
exiled  from  Florence  in  1248  (vi.  33),  and  in 
1260  after  tlxe  battle  of  Montaperti  (vi.  79)  • 
subsequently,  when  the  Guelf  party  split  up 
into  Bianchi  and  Neri,  they  sided  with  the 
latter  (viii.  39)  ;  they  were  still  prominent  in 
Florence  in  Cent.  xiv.     (xii.  3.) 

Gianicolo]p  ihe  Mons  Janiculus  at  Rome, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber;  supposed  to 
be  the  hill  referred  to  by  D.  as  //  monte^  in 
his  description  of  the  pilgrims  crossing  the 
Tiber  as  they  leave  St.  Peter's  during  the 
Jubilee,  Inf.  xviii.  33.     [CImbbileo.] 

The  Janiculus  (on  the  slope  of  which  now 
stands  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
marking  the  spot  where  St.  Peter  was  mar- 
tyred}, though  on  the  same  side  of  the  river 
as  St.  Peter's  and  the  Castello  Saiit'  Angelo, 
is,  owing  to  a  bend,  almost  exactly  in  face 
of  any  one  crossing  the  river  on  the  way  back 
to  the  city. 

Gianni  de'  SoManler,  Florentine  Ghi- 
belline  (d.  after  1285),  placed  by  D»  among 
those  who  were  traitors  to  their  party,  in  Ante- 
nora,  the  second  division  of  Circle  IX  of  Hell, 
1  n  f,  XXX  i  i .  121.     [An  tenora :  Soldanieri.  ] 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfred  at 
Benevento  (Feb.  26,  126J),  the  Florentine 
commons,  who  were  for  the  most  part  Guelf, 
became  restive,  and  began  to  murmur  against 
the  government  of  Guido  Novello  and  the 
Ghibelline  nobles;  and,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
ciliator)^ measures  of  the  latter,  finally  rose 
against  them  asid  drove  them  from  Florence 
[C&talano].  On  this  occasion  Gianni  de' 
Soldanieri,  though  a  Ghibelline,  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  populace  in  opposition 
to  his  own  party,  his  motive  being,  according 
to  Villani,  his  own  aggrandisement  :— 

*  tl  popolo  si  ridusse  tatto  nella  via  larga  di 
santa  Trinita,  c  messcr  Gianni  de'  Soldanicri  si 
fcce  capo  del  popolo  per  montare  in  istato,  non 
guardando  al  line,  che  dovea  nuacire  a  sconcto  di 
parte  ghibellina,  e  suo  dainmaggio,  die  serapre 
pare  sia  avvf^nuta  in  Fireniie  a  chi  s'e  fatto  capo  di 
popolo/    (viu  14.) 

Elsewhere,  however,  Villani  mentions  Gianni 
among  those  w^ho  had  done  good  senice  to 
the  state,  and  had  been  treated  with  ingra- 
titude. After  recording  how  certain  nobles 
had  been  deprived  by  the  commons  of  pos- 
sessions which  had  been  given  them  by  the 
state,  he  adds  : — 


*  Di  <|uesto  torto  . .  .  avemo  fatta  mcnzioDe  per 
dare  assemplo  a  quegli  che  verranno,  come  riescono 
i  servigi  fatti  alio  iiigrato  popolo  di  Firenzc  ;  e  non 
e  pure  a\^'emito  a'  dctli^  ma  se  noi  ricogliAmo  le 
ricordanzc  antiche  di  questa  nostra  crotiica,  intra 
gli  altri  notabili  uomini  che  feciono  per  lo  comune 
si  fu  messer  Farinata  dcgli  Ubcrti,  che  guarenti 
Firenze  che  noQ  fosse  disfatta ;  e  messef  Giovanni 
Soldaiiieri,  che  fu  capo  alia  difensione  del  popolo 
contra  al  contc  Guido  Novello  c  agU  altri  ghibel- 
lini ;  e  Giano  della  Bella,  che  fu  cominciatore  e  fat- 
tore  del  secondo  popolo  ;  e  messer  Vieri  dc'  Ccrcht, 
e  Dante  Alighicri,  e  altri  cari  cittadini  e  guelfi, 
caporali  e  sostenitori  di  questo  popolo/      (xii.  44.) 

Gianni  Schicclii,  Florentioc*  of  the  Caval- 
canti  family,  noted  for  his  powers  of  mimicry ; 
placed  among  the  Falsitiers  in  Bolgia  10  of 
Circle  VIU  of  HcU  (Malebolge),  Inf.  xjdl  32; 
ombra^  v.  25  ;  feihiia,  7k  32 ;  taltra^  t/,  42 ; 
rabbiosoy  v.  46.     [Falsatori,] 

As  D.  and  Virgil  are  conversing  with 
Capocchio,  they  see  two  shades  running 
towards  them,  biting  each  other  as  they  go 
(Inf.  XXX.  25-27) ;  suddenly  one  of  them  attacks 
Capocchio,  and,  fastening  on  his  neck,  drags 
him  to  the  ground  {v%k  2S-30J  [CapocchioJ ; 
Griffolino,  who  is  standing  byt  explains  to  D. 
that  this  is  Gianni  Schicchi,  and  adds,  in 
response  to  D.'s  inquir>%  tliat  the  other  is 
Myrrha  {iru.  3l-8>;  he  then  explains  to  D. 
the  nature  of  their  crimes,  how  Myrrha, 
feigning  to  be  some  one  else,  committed  incest 
with  her  father  (-z/t'.  38-41)  [Cinyras:  Mirra], 
and  how  Gianni  Schicchi  perpetrated  a  fraud 
in  collusion  with  Simone  Donati,  by  per- 
sonating Buoso,  the  father  of  the  latter  \ytf, 
42-5)  [Buoao  DoaatiJ. 

The  Anonimo  Fiorentino  says  of  Gianni : — 
*  Sapea  contraffare  ogni  uomo^  et  colla  voce 
et  cogli  atti/  He  had  a  son  Guiduccio^  who, 
probably  in  allusion  to  his  father's  gift  of 
mimicry,  was  nicknamed  Scimmia  (*ape'), 
a  sobriquet  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  family,  as  the  figure  of  an  ape  is 
sculptured  on  Guiduccio's  tomb  in  Saota 
Croce. 

Gianni^  LapO.    [Xjapo  G-ian^.J 

Giano«    [Jano.] 

Giano  della  BeUal^  the  famous  Florentine 
tribunej  who,  though  a  nob3e  by  birth,  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  commons^  and  enacted  the 
celebrated  Ordinamenti  di  Giustizia  against 
the  power  of  the  nobles  of  Florence;  he  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by 
Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars),  who, 
referring  to  the  arms  of  the  Marquis  Hugh 
of  Brandenburg  (*il  gran  Barone'),  which 
were  home  by  the  families  w*hich  received 
knighthood  from  him,  says  that  *  he  who  binds 
them  wnth  a  fringe  is  to-day  united  with  the 
commons/  Par,  xvi.  131-2.  [Bella,  Delia; 
Ugo  di  Brandimhorgo.] 
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After  the  victory  of  the  Florentine  GueUs  at 
CAmpddino  (June  n,  1289)  (he  insolence  of 
th«  nobles  in  Florence,  their  quarrels^  and 
their  oppression  of  the  commons,  became  so 
intolerable  that  at  length,  in  1292^  the  people 
were  roused  against  them.  Their  cause  was 
espoused  by  Giano  dclIa  Bella^  himself  a  noble» 
who^  being  one  of  the  Priors,  proposed  a  new 
law  (1393)  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  state  of  affairs  once  and  for  aJi  By  this 
law,  which  was  accepted  and  sanctioned  under 
the  title  of  Ordinamenii  di  Giusttsia^  it  was 
enacted  that  no  noble  could  take  any  share 
in  the  government,  which  was  reserved  for 
those  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  one  of  the  Arii%  every  act  of 
violence  on  the  part  of  a  noble  against  the 
commons  was  to  be  punished  with  severe 
penalties,  confiscation^  amputation  of  the  hand. 
Of  death  ;  lesser  oiTences  were  to  be  visited  by 
pecuniary  fines;  further,  if  any  noble  committed 
an  olfencc  and  escaped  from  justice,  the  penalty 
was  to  be  exacted  from  his  relatives ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  any  of  the  commons  opposed 
the  government  or  violated  its  laws^  they  were 
to  be  punished  by  being  declared  to  be  gramii^ 
whereby  they  mtxt^  excluded  from  the  govern- 
ment and  exposed  to  the  same  penalties  as  the 
nobles.  In  order  to  carry  these  ordinances 
into  effect  a  new  official  was  created,  vix.  the 
Cfnfai&nierf  di  Giustisia^  who  was  associated 
with  the  six  Priors,  and  was  provided  with 
m  guard  of  a  thousand  foot- soldiers,  whose 
banner  bore  the  communal  arms,  a  red  cro«s 
on  a  white  ground ;  this  force,  which  could  not 
be  called  upon  to  serve  outside  the  city,  was 
bomid  always  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Gonlklooiere  for  the  maintenance  of  order* 
One  of  ilie  tirst  to  ser\'c  the  office  of  Gon* 
lakMUCfe  was  Dino  Compagni,  who  held  the 
potf  in  1293  (June  15-Aug.  15;,  as  he  himself 
ROOfdi  (i.  12).  Dino  speaks  very  highly  of 
Giaao's  personal  character  and  of  the  ^cct  of 
Ua  feaHeaa  administtation  of  justice  :• 

*Ri)lomatJ  i  cittadini  in  Firenxe  (dopo  Camp- 
aldlno),  si  reiae  il  popolo  alquatitj  snni  in  gmndc 
m  poCcflte  stato;  ma  i  nobiU  c  grand  1  cittadini 
lawipirtitl  lic«anc»  tnolte  tngiuHc  a*  p:»poUni,  con 
hatlcrti  e  con  aitre  vitlanic.  Onde  molti  buoni 
cittadiai  popolani  e  mercatanti,  trs*  quali  fu  uno 
gfnii^c  c  potente  cittadino^  ssvio,  valente  e  buoao 
uooiOp  cblamato  Giano  della  Bella,  assai  animoso 
«  dl  boon*  atirpe.  a  cui  dispiaccano  qucste  ingiurie, 
m  Wt  Ut  capo  c  giiulji,  c  coll'  aiuto  del  popolo, 
MKloaOvaoieiitr  dcUo  dc'  Signori  chc  cntrorooo 
lavdiliibbfaio  mcclxxxiii  (Le  Feb.  15,  i«J^)i 
o'  iQoi  compagni,  sfTorzorono  il  popolo*  t  al 
[loro  «fi<r  -<H  Aggiutisono  uno  coUa  mede- 

ba!  I  altri,  H  quale  chiaiaomo  GoQ- 

i\\   ifivj^tixis,  .  .  a   cui   fusae   dato   uno 
deir  arme  del  popolo,  ciie  ^  la   cixce 
campo  bianco,  c  ,ir.  faoti   lutti  annati 
•  iaaegna  o  arme,  chc  aveaaino  a  cssere 
a  of&i  riehJcsU  del  dctto  Gonfalonicre,  tn 


piaaxa  o  dove  bisogDaiai.  E  feceai  legfi,  cbe  ai 
cbiamorono  Ordini  della  Giuatiiia,  eontro  a*  potent! 
chc  fkcessino  ^)Itraggi  a'  popolani;  e  che  Tuno 
coosorto  fusse  tenuto  per  Taltro ;  e  che  t  malifici 
si  potest  no  provare  per  dua  testimoni  di  publica 
voce  c  fama  j  e  detiberomo  che  qualunche  famiglia 
avcssj  auto  cavaliere  tra  loro,  tultt  sUotendeaaino 
essere  Grandi,  e  che  non  potes^ino  e^^ere  de* 
Signori,  nt  Gonfalotiierj  di  Giustixia,  n^  de*  loro 
CoUcgi ;  e  fumo,  in  tutto,  le  dettc  famiglie  [Irentatr^ 
o  trcntaseite] ;  e  ordinomo  chc  i  Signori  vecchi, 
con  ccrti  arroii,  avcssino  a  cleggcrc  i  nuovi.*  (In.) 
— *  Giano  della  Bella  sopradcttOf  uomo  virile  c  di 
grande  animo,  era  tanto  ardito  che  lui  difendeva 
quelle  cose  che  altri  abbandonava,  e  parlava  qoelle 
che  altri  taceva ;  c  tutto  faceva  in  favore  della 
giusiiiia  contro  a'  colpevoli :  e  tanto  era  temuto 
da*  rettori,  chc  temeano  di  nascoadcre  i  malifici.* 
(i.  19  ) 

VilUni  speaks  of  Giano  dcUa  Bella  as  '  tmo 
valente  uomo,  antico  e  nobila  popolano»  c  ricco 
c  possente*  {v\\i.  i) ;  and  aaya  of  him*  *  era  il 
piU  Icale  e  diritto  pcpolano  e  amatore  del  bene 
comunc  che  uomo  di  Firenae,  e  qucgli  cbe  meltea 
in  coroune  c  non  ne  traeva '  (vili.  0), 

The  nobles^  cxaspermted  by  tlie  aeverfly  of 
Giajio's  enactments^  and  by  the  nithlessneas  with 
which  they  were  put  into  execution  under  the 
roost  trivial  pretexts — Dino  says,  *  i  grandi  forte - 
mcnte  si  doleano  dcllc  leggi^  e  alU  csaecutori 
d'cmc  diceano ;  Uno  cavallo  corrCf  t  dii  delta  coda 
ncl  viso  a  uno  popolano  ;  o  in  una  calca  uno  dari 
di  petto  sania  malLzia  a  un  altro  ;  o  piii  fanciuUi  di 
piccola  eta  verranno  a  quistlone :  gli  uominj  gU 
accujcranno  :  debbono  per6  coatoro  per  si  piccola 
coca  essere  disfatti  t  *  (i.  i9> — dctettntned  to  get 
rid  of  him.  Not  daring  to  have  him  ainastlnatad 
for  fear  of  the  people,  they  gradually  polMfied 
the  popular  mind  against  him^  accusing  him  of 
exercising  bis  power^  not  for  the  ends  of  juitiee, 
but  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  his  enemies  ;  and  at 
last  Giano  fell  a  victim  to  their  maclimationa, 
Corso  Oonatii  bring  accused  of  complicity  tn  a 
murder  during  a  street  brawl^  waa  brought  to  tria] 
before  the  Podcsta :  the  latter,  misled  by  one  of 
the  judgea,  who  had  been  bnbcd  by  Corso, 
acquitted  hla  and  condemned  his  advenary. 
Theneypon  the  pirpulace,  furious  at  what  Uicy 
considered  a  mtacarriage  of  juUicct  attacked  the 
palace  of  the  PodeUk,  and  attempted  to  aet  it  on 
fire.  Giano  della  Bella,  heailag  of  tbe  tumult* 
rode  among  the  people  in  order  to  dtspene  them, 
but  the  populace,  instead  of  obeying  biin»  toauUed, 
and  finally  threatened  hita,  to  that  he  was  forced 
to  retire.  His  etiemiea  made  the  moat  of  hia  dia* 
ooiallture,  aad  inflamed  the  populace  i^alaal  hiai 
to  such  aa  eateat  that  he  thought  U  pradent  to 
leave  Horence  (Match  s»  t :*9f  j ,  No  aooner  waa  he 
outside  the  city,  says  Dmu,  than  he  was  aentenced 
to  batti»haient«  his  possesions  were  confiscated, 
and  his  hc>u»c  pillaged  and  half  destroyed  (l  t6, 17  , 
Vttlani  adds  that  he  took  refiige  in  France  and  died 
there  (vtii  8). 

According    to  MacchiaveUi,  Giano  went   into 
volantary  exile  ;— 

majgwaa  dl  qacat^  c  la  I 
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torre  ooculonc  ni  tiimid  dSnjfioriare  lui,  <?  agli  amid  di 
offioKlere  la  p«trta,  delibero  di  partini,  e  dar  laogo  all'  in- 
vidiA,  e  libeiaxc  i  dtudini  dal  timore  che  «glino  avevano  di 
lui^  e  i&sciare  qactta  cttt4,  la  quale  con  iroo  carico  e  pchcolo 
avcva  libera  dolla  aervjtii  de'  poienti,  e  d  clesac  volootario 
eaitio.'    {Ui.  Fi'or.^  li.) 

In  1294  he  had  been  Podcsta  of  Pistoja,  it  being 
during  his  term  of  office  that  the  robber  Vanni 
Fucci  was  brought  to  triaL     [Pucci,  Vannl.] 

Villani  includes  Gtano  among  those  who  had 
been  the  greatest  benefactors  of  Florence,  and  had 
been  treated  by  her  with  base  ingratitude  (xii,  44). 
[Giajmi  de*  Boldanier,  ]  , 

Giapeto,  lapetus,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of 
Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Ge  (Earth),  and  father 
of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus  \  men^ 
tioned  as  the  father  of  Prometheus  in  the 
translation  of  a  passage  from  the  Afetamor* 
pkoses  of  Ovid,  Conv.  iv.  15^-  [Prometeo]  :— 

^Natnt  bcMDO  est:  *ive  huii>c  dtvino  semine  fedt 
Itle  optfes  rcmnip  ranndi  melioris  ori^o^ 
Sive  reccna  tdlas  trductaqtic  nu(K:r  ab  alto 
Aeth«rc  cognati  retincbat  iicmiiia  caeli, 
Quaixi  tt.tas  lapcto  mixtam  Harialibua  tindis 
Finxit  in  rflSeiern  HKxIefantiiiii  cuacta  deoram/ 

Glason.    [Jason] 

Gibilterra,    Stretto    di],   the    Strait   of 

Gibraltar ;  alluded  to  by  Ulysses  (in  Bolgia  8 
of  Circle  VI 11  of  Hell)  as  gu€iia  foce  siretta 
Ov*  ErcoU  segnb  It  suoi  riguartu^  Inf.  xxvi. 
107-6.     [Colonne  di  £reole.] 

Gies^,  Jesus ;  reading  of  some  editions  for 
Gesik^  Par.  xxxi*  I07,     [G«BtL] 

Gigante^  the  Giant  Antaeus,  Inf.  xxxii.  17. 

[AnteoJ  eigantl] 

Glgante  =*,  the  Giant  in  the  mystical  Pro- 
cession in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise*  whose 
dealings  with  the  Harlot  are  commonly  under- 
stood to  typify  the  relations  of  Philip  IV  of 
France  with  the  Papal  Sec,  Purg.  xxxii.  152  j 
xxxiii,  45;  feroce  drudo^  Purg.  xxxii.  155. 
[Pilippo  -  ;  ProceBaioneu] 

Glganti,  the  Giants  of  mythology^  who 
were  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  that 
fell  from.  Uranus  (Heaven)  upon  the  earth, 
whence  Gc  (Earth)  was  regarded  as  thetr 
mother.  They  made  an  attack  upon  Olympus, 
the  abode  of  the  gods,  armed  with  huge  rocks 
and  trunks  of  trees,  but  the  gods^  with  the  aid 
of  Hercules,  destroyed  them  all^  and  buried 
them  under  Aetna  and  other  volcanoes. 

D.  mentions  them  in  connexion  with  their 
war  upon  the  gods,  Inf.  xxxi.  95  ;  Purg*  xii.  33  ; 
i  figli  delta  ttrra^  Inf.  xxxi.  121  ;  they  figure 
among  the  examples  of  defeated  pride  in 
Circle  I  of  Purgatory,  where  Jupiter,  Apollo, 
Miner\'a,  and  Mars  are  represented  as  survey- 
ing their  strewn  limbs  after  their  discomfiture 
by  the  gods,  Purg.  xii.  31-3  [Superbi].  In 
this  last  passage  there  is  a  reminiscence  of 
Statius  :— 


'Bine  Pboc^bi  pharetfaii  hinc  tome  Palladis  attgtiea^ 
Inde  Ftletkrotiiam  pracfixa  cospide  pin  am 
Martia. . . .'  (  Ttub.  it.  597-9) 


and  of  Ovid : — 

*Cedni  ptectro  granore  GSgaotaa 
Spamqoe  Phlegraeia  victricta  fitimiiia  campia.' 

D.  places  four  Giants,  Antaeus,  Briai^us, 
Ephialies,  and  Nimrod,  as  warders  at  the 
mouth  of  Circle  IX  of  Hell,  Inf.  xxxi.  31^  44; 
xxxiv.  31  ;  and  implies  that  the  two  Titans, 
Tityus  and  Typhon,  acted  in  the  same  capadtyi 
Jnf  xxxi.  124  [Ttfo  :  Tiaio].     Buti  says  :— 

*  Perch6  furono  tanto  superbi,  che  vollono 
pigliare  il  cielo,  per  qaesto  furono  fulmtnati ;  per 
tanto  I'autore  fitige  che  sieno  postl,  come  roosird, 
ii€l  nono  eerthio,  ovc  si  punisce  radicalmente  lo 
peccato  delb  superbia.  £  sono  posti  in  figura  di 
coloro  che  insurgono  per  superbia  contro  a  Die, 
1  quail  sono  pur  figliuoli  dclla  terra,  pcrch^  non 
sanno  se  non  cose  terrene,* 

As  D.  and  \1rgil  approach  the  brink  of  the 
last  descent  in  Hell,  D.  sees  what  he  takes  to 
be  lofty  towers  in  front  of  him  (Inf.  xxxi. 
19-21 ) ;  V.  informs  him  that  they  are  not  towers 
but  Giants,  who  stand  immersed  in  the  icy  pit 
from  the  navel  downwards  {%w.  22-45) ;  the 
first  they  come  to  is  Nimrod  [%nf,  46-81),  who 
addresses  them  in  an  unintelligible  tongue 
(t/,67)  [Hembrotto] ;  ihey  next  see  Ephialtcs 
{inu  84-96),  who  is  fiercer- looking  and  larger 
than  Nimrod  \v,  S4),  and  has  his  arms  bound 
with  a  chain  {%fv,  85-90)  [Pialte) ;  next  they 
come  to  Antaeus  {m^  112-45),  who  talks  in- 
telligibly and  is  unchained  (f.  loi),  and  at 
V.'s  request  puts  them  dowi>  on  to  the  ice  of 
Cocytus  (t't/.  122-45)  [Anteo] ;  Briareus,  whom 
they  do  not  see  dose,  as  he  is  the  farthest  off 
of  all  (i'.  103),  is  bound  like  Ephialtes,  and  is 
of  the  same  siie,  but  fiercer-looking  {w.  104-5) 
[Briareo]. 

From  the  dimensions  which  D,  supplies  in 
the  case  of  Nimrod  (Inf  xxxi.  58-66),  it  has 
been  calculated  that  he  must  have  imagined 
the  Giants  to  be  about  70  English  feet  in 
stature,     [Wembrotto,] 

Gigas,  the  Giant,  i.e.  Nimrod,  V.  E.  i.  7^^ 
[Hembrotto.] 

Gilbertus   Porretanus],  Gilbert    de  la 

Porree,  scholastic  logician  and  theologian,  born 
at  Poitiers,  1075  ;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Bernard  of 
Chartres  and  of  Anselm  of  Laon,  and  after  being 
Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  at  Chartres  for 
about  20  years  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  lec- 
tured on  dialectics  and  theology ;  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Poitiers  in  1141,  and  died  in  1154. 
His  chief  logical  work,  the  treatise  De  SexPriM' 
apiis,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  *  Magister 
Sex  Principiorum,'  was  regarded  with  a  rever- 
ence almost  equal  to  that  bestowed  upon 
Aristotle.  This  treatise,  on  which  Albertus 
Magnus  wrote  a  commentary,  consists  of  an 
elaborate  criticism  of  the  ten  Aristotelian 
categories.  Gilbert  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  first  four,  substance,  quality,  quantity,  and 
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relation,  which  he  c^Utd /ormae  {nkaertnUs^ 
and  the  remaining  six,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  di  formae  assisientes.  This  distinction 
was  adopted  in  the  schools  until  Cent,  xvi. 
The  work  itself  is  included  in  the  Ars  Veius 
by  Aegidius  Roman  us  in  his  commentary  on 
the  latter.     {Arte  K<?ccM«»] 

D,,  who  refers  to  Gilbert  by  his  title  of 
*  Ma^ster  Sex  Principiorum/  quotes  his  state- 
ment (in  the  De  Sex  Principiis,  §  l)  to  the 
effect  that  certain  forms  belong  to  things  com- 
pounded»  and  exist  in  a  simple  and  unchanging 
essence,  Mon.  i.  ii^^*-^  ('Forma  est  composi- 
tioni  conlingens,  siraplici  et  invariabili  essentia 
consistens^). 

Ginevra,  Guenever^  *  Gwenhw^-^var,  the 
daughter  of  Gogyrvan  the  Giant,  bad  when 
little,  worse  when  great  ^  (MabinogX  the  wife 
of  King  Arthur,  in  the  Romance  of  *  Lancelot 
du  Lac/  She  secretly  loved  Lancelot,  and  at 
an  interview  between  them,  brought  about  by 
Gallehault,  she^  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter, 
gave  Lancelot  a  kiss,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  their  guilty  love. 

D.  refers  to  the  incident  in  connexion  with 
the  cough  given  by  the  Lady  of  Malehaut^ 
one  of  the  Queen's  companions,  on  perceiving 
the  familiarity  between  Lancelot  and  her  mis- 
tress, Par,  xvi,  13-15;  the  love  of  Guenever 
and  Lancelot  is  alluded  to,  Inf.  v.  128,  133-4. 
[Qaleotto  :  Maleh&ut,  Dama  dL] 

Gioacchino  i,the  Calabrian  Abbot  Joachim^ 
placed  by  D.  among  the  Doctors  of  the  Church 
[Spiriti  Sapient i)  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun, 
where  his  spirit  is  pointed  out  by  St.  Bona- 
ventura,  Par.  xii.  140  [Sole^  Cielo  dal].  He 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  in  his  own  day,  and 
long  afterwards,  a  reputation  for  prophetic 
power,  hence  St,  B,  speaks  of  him  as  *  Di 
spinto  profetico  dotal o'  (v.  141),  words  which 
are  said  to  be  taken  verbatim  from  the  anthem 
sttU  chanted  on  the  festival  of  St.  Joachim  in 
the  churches  of  Calabria. 

Joachim  was  bom  circ,  1130  at  Celico,  about 
four  miles  N.E.  of  Cosenia  in  Calabria,  He 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  on 
his  return  to  I^aly  became  a  monk,  entering 
{circ  1158)  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Sambu- 
cina.  In  1 1 76  he  was  made  Abbot  of  Coraiio 
in  Calabria.  In  11 85  Pope  Urban  HI  ap- 
pointed a  deputy  Abbot  in  order  that  he  might 
have  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  his  writings. 
In  1189  Joachim  founded  a  community  at 
Flora  (now  San  Giovanni  in  Fiore)  in  the 
forest  of  Silla  among  the  mountains  of  Calabria, 
whence  he  was  named  *  de  Floris.*  From  this 
institution,  the  rule  of  which  was  sanctioned  by 
Celestine  HI  in  1196,  ultimately  sprang  the 
so-called  'Ordo  Florensis*'  Joachim  died  in 
I303t  He  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the 
Apocalypse  (Exposiiio  in  Apocalypstn)^  a 
Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 


{Concordia  utriusque  Testammti\  besides  the 
Psalterium  decern  chordarum^  Coiitra  Judaeos^ 
and  other  works.  He  was  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  a  Book  of  the  Popes,  in  which 
the  persons  and  names  of  all  the  future  Popes 
were  described,     Benvenuto  says  of  him  :^ 

'Scripsit  multa  et  praecipoe  siip«r  prophetas, 
declamndo  prophelias  et  veotura  tempera.  Multa 
siquidcm  propheta^se  vera  videtur  in  libro,  quern 
diciCur  feciase  de  ponlificihus,  in  quo  cffigiavit 
mirabiliter  unumqueai<|ue  in  di  versa  forma  et 
figura.' 

Montaigne  refers  to  this  book  in  his  Essays: — - 

*Je  voudrois  bien  avoir  reconnu  de  mes  yeux 

Ic  livrc  de  Joachim  Abbd  Calabrois,  qui  pr<idisoit 

toua    lea   Papes    futyrs,   leura    noms    ct    formes.* 

(i.  riO 

Joachim  is  said  also  to  have  foretold  the 
coming  of  Antichrist  in  the  year  1260*  as 
appears  from  the  following  lines  quoted  by 
Pietro  di  Dante  :— 

*Cum  dccies  »eitii  fuerint  ct  miUe  duoenti 
Annt,  qui  nato  sumunt  eiorfliA  Christ o, 
Tunc  AoticKri^as  orqtiiisunQs  e*t  oriturtii. 
Hiiec  Civtercrttsb  Joachim  pnif^iiixit,  rV  aano 
Quo  Salad inus  sancuus  sibi  subrjitlit  urbem.^ 

According  to  an  account  referred  to  by 
Philalethes,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  when  at 
Messina,  consulted  Joachim,  who  foretold  to 
him  the  failure  of  the  third  Crusade- 

Gioacchino  2,  Joachim,  the  first  husband 
of  St.  Anne,  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  ;  he  and  St.  Anne  are  mentioned 
together  as  the  parents  of  the  Virgin  in  proof 
of  the  human  nature  of  the  latter,  though  she 
was  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  Conv*  ii.  &*"*** 
[Annat:  Mortal] 

Giobbe,    [Job.) 

Giocasta.    [Joeaata.] 

Giordan.    [Jordan,] 

Giosaff^t.     [JoaafT^] 

Gioseppo.    [Qiuseppo.] 

Giosti^.     [Joeiid.] 

Giotto,  the  great  Florentine  artist,  bom  tn 
1266  (the  year  after  the  birth  of  D.,  whose 
intimate  friend  he  is  said  to  have  been),  at  the 
village  of  CoUe,  near  Vespignano,  about  14 
miles  from  Florence  ;  died  in  Florence,  Jan.  8, 

133?. 

Oderisi  (in  Circle  I  of  Purgatory)  mentions 
him  as  having  eclipsed  the  fame  of  Cimabue, 
Purg.  xi-  95.    [Cimabue.] 

Giotto's  father,  Bondone,  was  a  simple  hus- 
bandman, and  set  his  son  to  mind  sheep ;  while 
thus  occupied  G.  used  to  amuse  himself  by 
drawing  the  objects  he  saw  around  him.  Vasari 
relates  how  Cimabue  came  upon  him  one  day 
as  he  was  drawing  a  shecp^  and  was  so  struck 
with  the  natural  genius  of  the  boy  that  be  took 
him  to  Florence  and  made  hira  his  pupil : — 
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•  1  principii  di  si  grand*  uomo  furono  . . .  nel 
contado  di  Firenze,  vicino  alia  citta  quattordtci 

latglia, e  di  padre  detto  Bon  done,  tavoratore  di 

terra  e  naturalc  persona.  Costui  .  .  ,  Tallcvb 
secondo  lo  stato  suo,  costumatamente*  £  quando 
fu  aJFeta  di  dieci  anni  pervenulo,  mostrando  in 
tutti  gli  atti  ancora  fanciulle^chi  una  vivacita  e 
pronterza  d'lngcgno  straordinario,  che  lo  rcndca 
grato  non  pure  al  padre,  ma  a  tuttJ  quell i  ancora 
che  nella  villa  e  fuori  lo  cotioscevano  ;  gli  diede 
Bon  done  in  guard  ta  alcune  pecore,  le  qualt  egli 
andando  pel  poderc,  quando  in  un  luogo  e  quando 
in  un  altro  pastunando,  spinto  dair  inclinazione 
detla  natura  air  arte  del  disegno^  per  le  tastre  cd 
in  terra  o  in  su  Tarcna  del  continuo  disegnava 
alcuna  cosa  di  naturale^  owero  che  gU  venisae  in 
fantasia.  Onde  andando  un  giorno  Cimabuc  per 
sue  bisogne  da  Fiorenza  a  Vespignano,  trov6  Giotto 
che,  mcntrc  Ic  sue  pecore  pascevano,  sopra  una 
lastra  piana  e  puHta^  con  un  sasso  un  poco  appun* 
tato,  ritraeva  una  pccora  di  naturalc,  senza  averc 
imparato  mode  nessuno  di  ci6  fare  da  altri  cbe 
della  natura :  pcrcbd  fermatosi  Cimabue  tutto 
maravigtiosOt  lo  domand6  se  voteva  andar  a  star 
seco.  Rispose  il  fanciullo,  che,  contentandosene 
il  padre,  andercbbe  voJentieri.  Diniandandolo 
dunque  Cimabue  a  Bondone,  egli  amorevolmentc 
glie  lo  concedette,  e  si  contcntO  che  scco  lo 
menasse  a  Firenze  :  Ik  dove  venuto,  in  poco  tempo, 
aiutato  dalla  natura  ed  ammaestrato  da  Cimabue, 
Bon  solo  pareggi(»  il  fanciuUo  la  maniera  del 
maestro  suo,  ma  dtvenne  cosl  buono  imitatore 
della  natura,  che  sbandi  aflatto  quclla  golfQ  maniera 
grcca,  e  risuscit6  la  modcrna  e  buona  arte  dcJIa 
pittura,  introducendo  il  ritrarre  bene  di  naturale 
le  persone  vive :  11  che  piu  di  dugento  annj  non 
a'era  usato/ 

A  different  story  is  given  by  the  Anonimo 
Fiorentino:  — 

'  Giotto  fu  dipintore,  et  maestro  grande  in  quclla 
arte,  taoto  che,  non  solamente  in  Firenze  d*onde 
cm  nato,  ma  per  tutta  Italia  corse  il  nome  stio. 
Et  dicesi  chcl  padre  di  Giotto  Tavea  posto  all'  arte 
della  lana,  et  ogni  volta  ch'  egli  n  andava  a  boltega 
si  fermava  et  ponea  alia  bottega  di  Cimabue,  II 
padre  dimandd  il  tanaiuolo  con  cui  avca  posto 
Giotto  com'  egli  facea ;  risposegti,  egli  i  gran 
tempo  ch'egli  non  v*cra  stato:  trovO  ultimamente 
ch'  elli  si  rimanea  co*  dip  in  tori,  dove  la  natura  sua 
0  tirava.  ond'egli,  per  consiglio  di  Cimabue,  U 
lcv6  dall'arte  della  lana,  et  poselo  a  dipingniere 
con  Cimabue.  Divenne  gran  maestro,  et  corse  In 
ogni  parte  il  nome  suo  j  et  molte  deir  opere  sue  si 
truovono,  non  solamente  in  Firenze,  ma  a  Napoli 
et  a  Roma  ct  a  Bologna/ 

Boccaccio,  who  tells  an  amusing  story  of 
Giotto  in  the  Decameroney  says  of  him  :— 

^Ebbc  uno  ingegno  di  tanta  eccellenzia,  che 
ntuna  cosa  dalla  natura  madre  di  tutte  le  cose,  ct 
operatricc  col  continuo  girare  de  cicli  fu,  che  egli 
collo  stile  e  con  la  sua  penna,  o  col  peoneUo  non 
dipignesse  si  simile  a  quella,  che  non  simile,  anzi 
piii  tosto  dessa  paresse ;  in  tanto  che  multc  volte 
RclIc  cose  da  lui  fattc  si  tnjova,  che  il  visivo  scnso 
degli  huomini  vi  prcse  errore,  queilo  credendo 
csscr  vero,  che  era  di  pinto .  .  ,  meritamente  una 


dellc  luci  della  fiorcntina  gloria  dir  si  puotc* 
(vi*  5  ) 

According  to  Vasari,  Giotto  painted  the  por- 
traits of  Dante,  Branetto  Latino,  and  Corso  Do- 
nati  in  what  is  now  the  Bargello  at  Florence : — 

*  Ritrasse,  come  ancor  oggi  si  vedc,  ncUa  cap- 
pella  del  palagio  del  Podesta  di  Firenze,  Dante 
Alighicri,  coetaneo  ed  amico  suo  grandissinio, 
e  non  meno  famoso  poeta  che  si  fusse  nei  medcsimi 
tempi  Giotto  piitorc.  .  ,  .  Nella  medcsima  cappella 
6  jl  ritratto,  similmente  di  mano  del  medesimOf  di 
ser  Brunetto  Latin i  maestro  di  I>ante,  e  di  m^aer 
Corso  Donati  gran  cittadino  di  que*  tempi/ 

It  is  doubtfd  whether  the  well-known  exist- 
ing fresco  in  the  Bargello  is  actually  the  work 
of  Giotto. 

Villani  says  that  G.  was  buried  at  the  public 
expense  in  the  church  of  Santa  Reparaca  at 
Florence  :^ 

*  Giotto  nostro  cittadino,  tl  piij  so\Tano  maestro 
stato  in  dlpintura  che  si  trovasse  al  suo  tempOp 
e  qucglt  che  piu  trasse  ogni  figura  c  atti  al 
naturale  .  .  .  p>ass6  di  questa  vita  a  di  8  di  Gennaio 
I336>  c  ^^  seppellito  per  lo  comune  a  santa 
Reparata  con  grande  onore/     (xi,  la.) 

A  bust  of  him  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano  ^'as 
placed  in  the  Duomo  of  Florence  by  comnaand 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  wnth  an  epitaph  by 
Angelo  Poliziano,  beginning  :  — 

'  IKc  ego  vsLta  per  qacm  pictar«  extincta  revixiL^ 

The  name  Giotto  is  supposed  lo  be  a  shortened 
form,  either  of  Ambrogiotto,  dim,  of  Ambrogio, 
or  of  Angelotto,  dim.  of  Angelo. 

Giovacchino.    [QioaocMno.] 

Giovane,  II  Re,    [Airigo^,] 

Giovanna^p  Joan,  wife  of  Buonconte  da 

Montefeltro;  the  latter  (in  Antepurgatory) 
complains  to  D.  that  neither  she  nor  his  other 
relatives  showed  any  concern  for  him  after  his 
death,  Purg.  v»  89.    [Buoneonte.] 

Giovamia-V  Joan^  daughter  (bom  circ 
1291)  of  Nino  V^isconti  of  Pisa  and  Beatrice 
of  Este;  in  1296,  while  still  an  infant,  she  was 
entrusted  by  Boniface  VIII  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  town  of  Volterra,  as  the  daughter 
of  a  Guelf  who  had  desen^d  well  of  the 
Church,  but  she  was  deprived  of  all  her 
property  by  the  Ghibel lines,  and,  after  living 
with  her  mother  at  Ferrara  and  Milan,  was 
married  to  Riccardo  da  Cammino,  lord  of 
Treviso;  after  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1 31 2  she  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to 
poverty;  in  1323  she  was  living  in  Florence, 
where  a  grant  of  money  was  made  her  in 
consideration  of  the  services  of  her  father; 
the  date  of  her  death  is  uncertain^  but  she  was 
almost  certainly  dead  in  1339  (see  Del  Lungo> 
Danie  ne*  tempi  di  Dant^,  pp.  313-41).  Her 
rnarriage  to  Riccardo  da  Cammino  is  men- 
tioned by  Saechetti,  who  refers  (Nov,  xv)  10 
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D.*i  inlToduction  of  her  into  the  AC. 
According  to  Buti  she  had  no  children  and 
died  before  her  mother,  through  whose  mar- 
riage to  Galenzio  Visconti  of  Milan  the 
possessions  of  the  Pisan  Visconti  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan. 

Nino  Visconti  (in  Ante  purgatory)  beg^  D* 
to  ask  bis  daughter  Joan  to  pray  for  him, 
Ahd  laments  that  her  mother,  who  had  married 
again,  no  longer  cares  for  him,  Turg.  viii. 
70-5.  [Beatrice  ^ :  Cflmunino,  Riccardo  da : 
Kino**] 

Giovanna^  Joan^  mother  of  St.  Dominic ; 

St»  Bona  Ventura  fin  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun), 
with  a  play  upon  the  meaning  of  the  name 
(John,  of  which  it  is  the  feminine,  signifying 
in  Hebrew  *the  grace  of  God/  or  *  Jehovah 
has  been  gracious  *),  says  of  her  in  reference 
to  St.  D.,  *  O  madre  sua  veramcntc  Giovanna/ 
Par*  Jtii.  80,    [Domenioo.] 

The  interpretation  of  the  name  D,  may 
have  got  from  Isidore  of  SeviOe,  who  says 
{Orig,  vii,  9) :  — 

'Joaancs  interpretatur.  In  quo  est  gratia,  vel, 
Dofniiu  grmlia,* 

Or  from  the  Maj^a^  Dmvatienes  of  Uguc* 
done  da  Pisa,  who  says  : — 

*  Jotiajines  Baplista  intcrpretAtur,  grstia  Domtni ; 
Ja :  domtnus,  anna  :  gmtta,  ttide  Johannes,  quasi 
Johanna.' 

Giovanna^,  Joan,  name  of  a  lady-love  of 
Guido  Cavalcanti ;  D.  speaks  of  seeing  her 
tA  company  with  Beatrice,  and  says  of  her, 
'era  di  famosa  beltade,  e  fu  gi^  molto  donna 
di  questo  mio  primo  amico* ;  he  adds  that  she 
was  also  called  Primanera  (a  name  applied 
to  her  by  Guido  *  Cavalcunti  in  one  01  his 
haiiaie)i  which  he  interprets  *  the  foreninner  * 
(*cio^  prima  verri'),  ana  explains  that  this  is 
also  the  meaning  of  GtinHtHfut^  which  is  the 
feminine  of  Giin'anni^  i,  e.  John  the  Baptist, 
the   forerunner  of  Christ,   V.  N*   5    24*^"^': 


I 


elsewhere  he  speaks  of  her  and  Beatrice 
familiarly  as  menna  Vanna  #  mfftitta  Bug, 
Son.  jjv.  9 1 V*  N«  f  34) ;  Son*xxaij.  9.  [FHm*» 
▼«r»:  Vanna.] 

CHovmnna*,  Joan,  Dfeudonym  of  a  lady 
(cilled  ako '  Btanca'  ann  '  Cortes^')  mentioned 
by  D.  m  one  of  his  catutmi.  Cam.  x.  1 55. 

GiOVaona"),  Juana  I,  daughter  of  Enrique  I, 
Ktng  vi  Navarre,  by  whose  marriage  (in  VZ%4) 
with  Philip  the  Fair  the  kingdom  of  Navarre 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  France;  the 
of  the  two  kingdoms  through  this  mar- 
__,  ti  alluded  to  b^*  the  Fagle  in  the 
H^ren  of  fupitcr,  Par*  xuu  >43-4.  TNaTarra: 
TablaxUt] 

Giovanni ^  St  John  the  Blaptist,  Inf  xH. 
17 ;  Par.  iv.  39  (where  the  reference  applies 
cqiially  to  St  John  the  Evangelist) ;  xvi.  35 ; 


xxxii.  Jl ;  V.  N.  1 34^« ;  Baitisia^  fnf.  xiii,  143  ; 
XXX.  74 ;  Poi^-  xxii.  152 ;  Par.  xvi.  47  ;  Pra^ 
€^rs&r^  Epist  vii.  3;  alluded  to,  Par.  xviii. 
I34'S'  As  St  John  the  Baptist  was  the  patron 
saint  of  Florence,  D,  speaks  of  the  Baptistery 
as  ii  mio  btl  tan  Giaif£inm\  Inf.  xix.  17  ;  and 
of  Florence  itself  as  rotfti  di  son  Gi<n^aHm\ 
Par.  xvi.  35.  D.  alludes  to  St  John  as  the 
forerunner  of  Christ,  V-  N,  f  34**"'^ ;  Epist. 
vii.  3 ;  his  life  in  the  wilderness,  Par.  xvili. 
134 ;  xxxii.  33  ;  his  martyrdom,  Par.  xviii.  135 ; 
xxxii.  33 ;  his  two  years  in  Limbo  (i.  e  from 
his  death  until  that  of  Christ),  Par.  xxxii.  33  ; 
his  place  in  the  Celestial  Ro$e,  Par.  xxxii. 
31-5,     [BattlaU.] 

Giovanni^,  St.  John  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist,  son  of  the  fisherman  Zcbedce  and 
Salome,  and  younger  brother  of  St  James  the 
Apostle;  he  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  as  well  as 
of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name. 

St.  John  is  mentioned,  Gimfonmi^  Purg. 
xjdx.  10$;  xxxii.  76;  Far.  iv.  39  (where  the 
reference  applies  e<)ualJy  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist);  Conv.  iii.  14*^*;  Gimanni  Evattg^ 
itsia,  Conv,  ii*  6**  ;  Vangelista^  Inf.  xix.  106  ; 
Johannes,  Mon.  ii.  13^*;  iii.  «*  gioatlil,  ixi^ 
1  jX" ;  Epist  X.  33 ;  fiiiui  Zehrdnfi,  Mon.  iii. 
9^"*;  alluded  to  (according  rr  1, 

as  one  of  i  quaiiro  amtt  \ 

Procession  in  the  TcrrestriAi  1  araaisr,  1  urg. 
xxix.  93  [Evangeliatil ;  un  vigiio  solo,  Purg. 
xxix.  143  [ApocmlypsiM] ;  i  pi^  gicvani  pmii^ 
i.e.  the  feet  of  St.  John,  who  outran  St.  Peter 
in  their  race  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lordi 
though  St.  Peter  was  the  first  to  entej  {John 
XX.  6),  Par.  xxiv.  136  ;  the  representative  of 
Love,  as  St  James  was  of  Hope,  and  St.  Peter 
of  Faith,  on  the  occasions  when  the  three 
Apostles  were  present  alone  with  Christ,  i.  e. 
at  the  raising  of  J  aims*  daughter  (Luk§  vttt. 
$1),  at  the  Transligunition  [MatL  xvii.  t ; 
Mark  ix.  3 ;  Lttk^  bu  38),  and  in  the  garden 
of  Cethsemane  {Mait.  xxvi.  37 ;  Mark  xjv.  33), 
the  three  being  referred  to  by  Beatrice  as 
I  ire  (as  auait)  Gtr^  ft*  ptik  ikiare$s^^  Par. 
3CXV.  )3;  D.  speaking  to  St.  UnKS  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Fixed  Stars)  calls  St.  John  ii  tma 
Jraielh,  Par.  xxv.  94 ;  he  is  drscnbed  as  mm 
(ume^  Par.  xxv.  too ;  spiemiere^  Par.  xxv.  10^  % 
JM&C0,  Par.  xxv.  13X ;  fi^mmm^  Par.  xxvL  3; 
toiui  eke  giacqui  9&pra  ii  ptttc  Del  m^ttr^ 
Piiiiiamo,  #  * .  /us  Prm  su  ia  irocf  aJ  grange 
mJUia  eitiii\  Par.  xxv.  113-14  (rcf.  to  fohn  xiii. 
33;  xix.  36-7);  aguj^ira  di  Crisi&t  Par.  xxvi. 
53 ;  qmei  che  \ndi  iuiii  i  itmpt  grmti^  Pria  the 
mortise f  delia  Mia  sposa  (i.e.  of  the  Church )« 
Par.  xxxii.  127*8. 

D.  refers  to  St.  John  as  the  author  of  the 
G^spei^  Inf.  xix.  106;  Purg.  xxix.  93;  Conv. 
ii,  6^*;  iii.  14<-^  Mon.iL  t3»;  iii.  8\9»'^^'"% 
15=^**;  Epist  X.  33;  as  the  author  of  the 
Apocafypse^  Int  xix.  106-8;   Purig.  xxix.  105 
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[ESieohiel] ;  Purg.  xxix.  143-4;  P^*  ^cjcv. 
94^;  xxxiL  127;  Epist.  X-  33;  his  presence 
at  the  Transfiguration  with  St,  Peter  and  St. 
James^  Purg.  xxxii.  76;  Par.  xxv.  33;  Conv. 
li.  i'*^  ;  Mon*  iii.  9^  ;  at  the  raising  of  Jainis' 
daughter,  Par.  xxv,  33  ;  in  the  garden  of  Gcth- 
semanCf  Par.  xxv.  33 ;  the  disciple  who  leaned 
on  Jesus*  bosom,  Par.  xxv.  i  13-13  5  ^^e  Virgin 
Mary  committed  to  his  charge,  Par.  xxv. 
113-14;  his  visit  with  St.  Peter  to  the  tomb 
of  Christy  Par.  xxiv.  126;  Mon.  iii.  9III-1*; 
St  Peter*s  question  concerning  him,  *  Lord, 
what  shall  this  man  do?*  {John  xxi»  21), 
Mon.  iii,  ^^'K 

After  D.  has  been  examined  by  St*  James 
concerning  hope  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Fixed 
Stars  (Par.  xxv,  25-99)^  a  brilliant  light,  equal 
in  brightness  to  the  Sun,  shines  forth  and 
joins  the  spirits  of  St.  James  and  St.  Peter 
{mK  100-11)  [Canoro] ;  Beatrice  explains  that 
this  is  the  spirit  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
{vzu  112-17);  D.  gazes  at  St.  John  in  the 
expectation  of  seeing  his  earthly  body  (w. 
1 18-21),  but  the  latter  reproves  him,  reminding 
hiiB  that  his  body  is  earth  on  earth,  the  only 
two  who  ascended  to  Heaven  with  their  earthly 
bodies  being  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary  {iriK 
122-9) ;  St  John,  who  had  been  circling  round 
with  St.  Peter  and  St  James,  now  like  them 
becomes  motionless  {irv.  130-2),  while  D* 
remains  dazed  with  the  exceeding  brightness 
of  his  light  {tnK  136-9) ;  St.  John  then  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  him  concerning  love  (Par. 
xxvi.  1-66),  after  which  D.  regains  his  sight 
and  sees  the  spirit  of  Adam  {vtK  70-Si ). 

In  the  Celestial  Rose  D.  assigns  to  St  John 
the  seat  on  the  right  of  St.  Peter,  who  is 
himself  seated  on  the  right  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Par.  xxxii.  124-30.     [Hoaa.] 

In  the  mystical  Procession  in  ihc  Terrestrial 
Paradise  St.  John  is  represented  by  his 
writings,  his  Gospel  appearing  (according  to 
the  most  probable  interpretation)  as  one  of 
the  four  beasts  (quaitro  antmali)^  Purg,  xxix. 
92 ;  his  Epistles  as  one  of  the  four  elders  in 
bumble  gxiise  {quattro  in  umiie  par%itii)y  Purg. 
xxix.  142,  145-S;  while  his  Book  of  Revelaiiott 
appears  under  the  guise  of  a  solitary  elder 
asleep  {un  veglia  solo  dormendo)^  who  comes 
last  of  all  [diretro  da  lutti)^  the  Apocalypse 
being  the  last  book  in  the  Bible  {w.  143-4). 
[Proc^flsione.] 

The  GosM  of  St  John  is  quoted,  Pur]g. 
xiii,  29  {John  ii.  3) ;  Purg.xvi.  19  (John  i.  29)1 
Purg.  xxxiii.  10-12  {John  xvi.  16) ;  Conv.  ii. 
616-17  i^jo^  i^  3) .  conv.  ii.  giifi-ie  {Jahn  xiv, 
6);  Conv.  ii.  isiTx-^  {/oknriv^  27);  Mon.ii. 
2*2=3  (Jokn  i.  3-4) ;  Mon.  it.  13^*  {John  xix. 
30);  Mon.  iii.  91^*3-7,111-22  (y^^j;,  ^iii.  6,  8; 
xx*  5-6;  xxi.  7,  21);  Mon.  iii  1423-5  {John 
xvii.  4);  Mon.  iii.  1520-33  (John  xm,  15  ;  xxi. 
32;  xviii.  36);  Epist.  iv.  5  {John  xv.  19); 
Eptst*  vii.  2  {John  i«  29) ;   Epist.  viii.  2  {John 


xxi.  17);  Epist.  X-  33  (John  xvii.  3);  A.  T. 
§  222<^J  {John  viii.  21) ;  referred  to,  Par.xxiv. 
126 ;  Mon.  iii.  9*11-14  (r^f.  to  John  xx.  6) ;  Par. 
xxv,  112-13  (ref,  10  John  xiii.  23);  Par.  xxv. 
113-14  (ref.  tojohn  xix.  26-7) ;  Conv.  iii.  I4«3-^ 
(ref.  to  John  i.  1) ;    Mon.  iii.  S^"**  (ref.  to  John 

3CX.23). 

The  Revtlaiion  o/SL  John  is  quoted,  Epist. 
X.  33  {Riv,  i.  8) ;  referred  to,  Inf.  xix.  106-10 
(ref.  to  ReiK  xvii.  1-3);  Puig.  xxix.  105  (ref, 
to  Rev,  iv,  8) ;  Par.  xxv.  94-6  (ref.  to  Rev,  vii. 
9) ;  Par.  xxvi.  17  (ref.  to  Rev,  i.  8). 

Giovanni'^,  John,  name  of  imaginary  per- 
sonage, Conv.  i.  8**;  iii.  11^'.     [Martinoi.] 

Giovaimi,  II  gran,  St  John  the  Baptist, 
Par.  xxxi  i .  5 1 .     [Giovanni ' .] 

Giovaimi,  D  Re,    [Airigo*.] 

Giovanni     Btdamonte.      [Buiamonte, 

Giovanni.] 

Giovanni  da  Vespignano],  Florentine, 
renowned  for  his  piety,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  one  of  those  referred  to  by  Ciacco  (in 
Circle  III  of  Hell),  Inf.  vi.  j^.     [Barduocio.) 

Giovanni  di  Monferrato.   [Joh&nnea^.] 

Giovanni  XX I«    [lapamo,  Pietrc] 

Giovanni  XXII];  John  XXII  (Jacques 
d*Euse  or  Du^se)i  bom  at  Cahors  in  Guienne 
circ.  1244;  elected  Pope  in  succession  to 
Clement  V  (after  a  v'acancy  of  more  than  two 
years)  at  Lyons,  Aug.  7, 13 16 ;  died  at  Avignon, 
at  the  age  of  over  ninety,  Dec.  4,  1 334.  Villani 
states  (ix.  81)  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  cobbler 
(*  Giovanni  ventiduesimo  nato  di  Caorsa  di 
basso  affare  .  .  .  f u  uno  provero  cherico,  c  di 
naiione  del  padre  ciabattiere  *),  but  this  ap- 
pears to  be  incorrect,  his  family  having  been, 
if  not  noble,  at  any  rate  of  honourable  ex- 
traction. In  his  youth  he  went  as  a  student 
to  Naples,  where  he  afterwards  became  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Charles  1 1.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  successively  Bishop  of 
Fr^jus  (circ,  1300),  Chancellor  in  Naples, 
Archbishop  of  Avi^on  (1310),  and  finally, 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to  Clement  V 
at  the  Council  of  Vienne,  Cardinal- Bishop  of 
Oporto.  He  appears  to  have  owed  his  election 
as  Pope,  partly  to  the  dissensions  between 
the  Gascon  and  Italian  Cardinals,  and  partly 
to  the  influence  of  King  Robert  of  Naples, 

St.  Peter  (in  the  Heaven  of  Fixed  Stars) 
alludes  to  John  XXII  and  Clement  V,  with 
reference  to  their  avarice  and  extortions,  when 
he  says,  Del  sun^e  nosiro  Caorsini  e  Guascki 
S*appttr^€chi<m  di  bere^  Par.  xxvii.  58-9* 
[CaorBimo:  Ckmente^.] 

Villani  records  that  at  his  death  John  XXH 
left  an  enormous  treasure,  the  proceeds  mainly 
of  fines  on  ecclesiastical  promotions : — 

^Dopo  la  sua  morte  si  trov6  ncl  tesoro  della 
Chiesa  a   Avignotic  in   moncte  d*oro   cooiate  il 
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vftlore  e  computo  di  didotto  milioni  di  fiorini 
d  oro  e  ptii ;  c  U  vaflcIUmento,  croci,  coronc^  e 
mitrc^  e  altri  g:ioielU  d'oro  con  pictrc  prcxiose 
1'cstimo  a  larga  valuta  di  sette  miitoni  di  fiorini 
d'oro.  Sicche  in  tutto  fu  il  tciK>ro  di  valuta  di  piii 
di  vcnticinquc  milioni  di  fion'm  d'oro.  ...  II  detto 
tcsoro  ta  tnaggior  parte  fu  raunato  per  lo  dctto 
papa  Giovanni  per  sua  industna  e  sagaciti^  chc 
tnfino  Tanno  1319  puosc  la  rescrvaiionc  di  tutti 
i  beticlicii  coltcgiati  di  cristianita,  e  tutti  gli  volea 
dare  ef  U,  diccndo  il  facca  per  Icvarc  Ic  simonie. 
E  di  questo  trassc  c  raund  infinito  tesoro.  £  oUrc 
a  c%6  per  la  dctta  reservazionc  quasi  mai  non  con« 
fcrmd  clezionc  di  nullo  prelate,  ma  promovea  uno 
vcscovo  in  uno  arcivescovado  vacatOi  ed  al  vcsco- 
vado  del  vescovo  promoaso  promovea  uno  mitiore 
vcscovo^  e  talora  awcnia  bene  sovcnte  chc  d'una 
vacaxione  d'uno  g^nde  vescovado  o  arcivescovado 
o  paliiarcato  facea  sei  o  piii  promoziont ;  e  simile 
d'altri  bencficii ;  onde  moUe  e  grandi  prowiaioni 
di  moneta  tornavano  alia  camera  del  papa.  Ma 
non  91  Hcordava  il  buono  uomo  del  vangelo  di 
Crsato,  dicendo  a*  »uoi  disccpoli :  II  vostro  teaoro 
aia  in  cielOr  e  non  tesauriizate  in  terra/    (xi.  acK) 

This  irfcrcncc  to  John  XX 11  fixes  the  date 
of  thii  portion  of  the  /A  C,  which  must  have 
been  composed  not  later  than  1316,  the  year 
of  his  election. 

There  is  probably  a  further  reference  lo 
John  XXn  in  the  passage  (Par.  xviii*  138-36) 
to  which  D.  denounces  the  venality  and  avarice 
of  the  Pope,  which  led  to  the  trafficking  in 
Interdicts  and  excommunications  {v,  130).  D. 
here  alludes  no  doubt  to  the  avarice  of  John 
XXn»  taunting  him  with  his  *devotion  lo  John 
the  Baptist'  {in\  133-5),  i»e.  to  the  Florentine 
goJd  flonn,  on  one  side  of  which  was  repre- 
•ented  the  Baptist  (the  patron  saint  of  Florence), 
on  the  other  being  the  lily  of  Florence.  Such 
was  this  Pope's  "devotion*  to  the  Florentine 
coin  that  in  1322,  as  Viltani  records,  he  went 
90  Cir  as  to  stnke  imiutions  of  it  :— 

'  Kel  anno  1399  papa  Giovanni  fece  fare  in 
Vlnooe  una  nuova  moneta  dVro  Catta  del  peao 
m  Ufa  e  conio  del  fiorino  d*oro  di  Fircnie  sanza 
altn  intnuegoa,  se  non  che  dal  tato  del  gii^lio 
diceano  le  lettere  il  nome  del  papa  Giovanm;  la 
aoal  enaa  gti  fu  messa  a  grande  riprensione,  a  fare 
iMiiiiiiilan     s\    fatta    moncta  come  P    fiorino    di 

Onltii  (in  his  history  of  the  Florentine 
coinage)  says  that  the  liaptist  was  represented 
on  the  gold  florin  standing  at  full  length,  with 
b^  raiment  reaching  to  the  knee  and  girt 
aboQt  the  loins,  his  hair  hanging  over  his 
shonlden,  and  his  head  surrounded  with  a 
Qtmbta ;  with  his  ri^ht  hand  lie  it  in  the  act 
of  giving  the  benediction  after  the  usage  of 
the  Cncek  Church  (i.e.  with  the  thumb  and 
finSe  finder  joined^  and  the  other  (ingcrs 
Opcnffi  wide) :  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  staff 
tennlnating  tn  a  cross,  surrounded  by  the 
toftciiiicion  S.  Jiihannts  /f, 

Giovanni  del  Virgilio],  a  poet  of  Edogna 


(said  to  have  heen  named  after  Virgil  on 
account  of  his  skilful  imitations  of  the  Roman 
poet),  where  he  was  professor  of  the  humanities 
from  1318  to  1335;  he  addressed  two  Latin 
poems  to  D.,  while  the  latter  was  at  Ravcnna» 
to  which  D*  sent  two  Latin  eclogues  in  reply ; 
in  this  correspondence  Giovanni  figures  under 
the  name  of  Mopsus,  and  D.  himself  under 
that  of  Tityrus.  [Egfoghe^i  Mopaiu:  Tl* 
tjTum,] 

Giove't  Jove,  name  applied  to  God  by 
D.,  who  doubtless  thought  it  identical  with 
Jehovah,  Purg.  vi.  iiS.     [Die] 

Giove'-,  Jove  or  Jupiter,  chief  of  the  Roman 
gods,  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea»  and  father  of 
Apollo,  Mars,  Minerva, &c,;  ii/abbrodiGiiyi*€ 
(i.e.  Vulcan),  Inf  xiv,  52  (Cap&neo  :  Vul- 
o&no] ;  the  attack  of  the  Giants  on  Jove,  Inf. 
xxxi.  45,  92  <cf  Purg.  xii.  33) ;  slays  Phaclhon 
with  a  thunderbolt,  Purg.  xxJx.  120  [Fotonte] ; 
Puccel  di  Gi€n*t  (i.e.  the  Eagle),  Purg.  xxxii. 
112  [Aqnilal;  the  Pag^  worship  of  Jove, 
Mercury,  ancl  Mars,  Par.  iv.  62 ;  Jove  the  son 
of  Saturn  and  father  of  Mars^  Par.  xxii.  145-6 ; 
Dardanus,  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Tro- 
jans, the  son  of  Jove,  Conv.  iv.  l4^«^-7  [i>ar- 
dano] ;  speech  of  Jove  to  Mercury  concerning 
Aeneas,  Mon,  ii.  x^^-**  [Atfjie/s] ;  alluded  to, 
as  the  son  of  Rhea,  in  connexion  with  Mt.  Ida, 
Inf.  xiv.  101  [Bea];  as  the  father  of  ApoUo, 
Minerva,  and  Mars,  in  connexion  with  the 
attack  of  the  Giants  on  Olympus,  Purg.  xii.  32 
(cf.  Inf.  xxxi.  45»  92)  (Qigantil. 

Giove^»  the  planet  Jupiter,  Par.  xvtii.  95 ; 
xxii.  145  ;  30CV"-  M;  Conv.  ii.  4',  14***,  15'**; 
la  Umpraia  stdia  Ststa^  Par.  xviii.  6^9  \  (a 
gitnfiai ftuilla^  Par.  xviji.  70;  dolce  itdla^  Par. 
xviii.  tif ;  it  itsto  iumty  Par.  xx.  17 ;  fUiiia 
tuct  ckt . . .  rtggi  (ra  Saiurfw  i  M^^U^  Son. 
xxviii.  1-3;  Jupiter  the  sixth  in  order  of  the 
planets,  its  position  being  between  Mars  and 
Saturn,  Par.  xviii.  6^-9 ;  xx,  17;  xxii.  I45'6; 
Son.  xxviii.  1-3;  Conv.  ii.  4^  i4»w«^t"^;  of 
a  silvery  colour  compared  to  the  other  stars» 
Par.  xviii.  68,  96  ;  Conv,  ii.  14**^^^ ;  a  star  of 
temperate  complexion,  as  opposed  to  the  heat 
of  Mars  and  the  frigidity  of  Sattim^  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Ptolemy^  Conv.  11*  i4i«^ioi 
(cf.  Par. xviii. 6S,  II 5 ;  xxii.  145) [TolomoMo']; 
the  period  of  its  revolution  twelve  years,  for 
half  of  which  it  would  be  concealed  from  the 
Earth  if  the  motion  of  the  Pnmum  MohiU 
were  suspended,  Conv.  ii.  j^'****  [CHalo  Cria- 
talUno]. 

Giove,  Cielo  di,  the  Heaven  of  Jomtir; 
the  sixth  in  D.'s  conoe|»tion  d  Puidite,  Qonv. 
ii.  4»  '  [Paradtao];  itsmblMGooaaetry  inas- 
much as  it  lie«  betw«tn  two  things  re|Migiiaiil 
to  itself,  vii.  iha  oold  of  Saturn  and  the  belt 
of  Mars,  and  also  as  being  immaculate,  Conv. 
ti*  t4iH~£U ;  it  IS  presided  over  by  ibe  Domi- 
nions  [BonaUuwlonlJ. 
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In  the  Hea\^n  of  Jupiter  D.  places  the 
spirits  of  those  who  loved  and  exercised  justice 
{Spirit i  Giudicanii\  among  whom  he  names 
David  [David];  Trajan  [Traiaiso];  Heze- 
kiah  [Eseohia] ;  Constantine  [CoBtanttno] ; 
William  il  of  Sicily  [Quglielmo- J ;  and  Ripheus 
[Ri£9o].  These  six  are  arranged  in  the  shape 
of  the  eye  and  eyebrow  of  an  Eagle,  the  Eagle 
itself  being  formed  by  the  rest  of  the  spirits 
in  this  Heaven  [AquOa  -J*  David  forms  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  ('luce  in  meizo  per  pupilla'), 
while  the  other  five  form  a  semicircle  round 
him  in  the  shape  of  the  eyebrow  (*i  cinque 
fan  cerchio  per  ciglio*),  Par.  xjc  57-9i  43; 
thus ; 

Constantine 

O 

Hetekiah  WiEiam 

O  O 


Trajan 

O 


Ripheus 

o 


On  leaving  the  Heaven  of  Mars,  D.  notices 
that  Beatrice  has  become  more  resplendent, 
and  thus  learns  that  they  have  ascended  to 
the  Heaven  of  Jupiter  (Par.  xviii,  52-69) ;  here 
he  sees  the  spirits  of  the  Just,  which»  singing 
as  they  move,  form  successively  the  thirty-^ve 
letters  in  the  sentence  Diii^iU  justUiam  qui 
judicatis  (erf  amy  pausing  silent  for  a  while 
as  soon  as  they  have  assumed  the  shape  of 
a  letter  {inf.  70-93)  \  when  the  final  M  is 
reached,  they  remain  in  this  shape,  while 
firradually  other  spirits  join  them,  and  the  M 
IS  by  degrees  metamorphosed,  first  into  the 
Jily  of  Florence  (the  fleur-de-lys),  and  then 
into  the  Imperial  Eagle  (1/7^,94-114) ;  D.  then 
prays  Christ  to  turn  His  eyes  to  the  iniquhies 
of  the  papal  court,  the  avarice  and  extortions 
of  which  he  denounces  {vv.  115-36),  After 
displaying  itself  to  D.  with  opened  wings,  the 
Eagle  begins  to  speak,  using  the  first  person 
as  representing  the  spirits  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed (Par.  xix.  I -XX.  138),  When  the  Eagle 
has  ceased  speaking  D.  and  Beatrice  ascend 
to  the  Heaven  of  Saturn.     [A^ttila  *.] 

Gioveoalet  Juvenal  (Decimus  Junius  Juve- 
nalis),  the  great  Roman  satirist,  bom  at 
Aquinum^  probably  in  the  reign  of  Nero  (A.  D. 
54-68),  died  at  the  age  of  over  eighty  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (a.  D.  13^1611;  his 
extant  works  consist  of  sixteen  satires,  D. 
does  not  show  any  close  acquaintance  with 
Juvenal's  works,  such  quotations  as  he  makes 
from  them  being  apparently  at  second-hand. 

Virgil  (addressing  Statiu^  in  Purgatory) 
mentions  Juvenal  among  those  who  are  with 
himself  in  Limbo,  and  says  that  it  was  from 
him  that  he  learned  of  the  affection  of  Statius 
for  himself,  Purg.  xxii,  14-15  [I*imbo],  D/s 
assumption  here  that  Statius  outlived  Juve- 
nal  is  not  in  accordance  with   the  facts,  S. 


having  predeceased  the  latter  by  some  yean 
[StaaloJ. 

Juvenal's  denunciation  of  riches  iSai,  x. 
1-27  ;  xiv,  139),  Conv.  iv.  12*^  ;  his  lines  upon 
hereditary    nobility    {Sat,    viii.    1^32,    54"S) 

Paraphrased  and  discussed,  Conv.  iv.  39^'^** ; 
is  saying  that  virtue  is  the  only  true  nobility 
(misquoted,  with  the  insertion  of  ammij  from 
Sat.  viii.  20),  Mon.  ii,  3^^ ;  one  of  his  lines 
I  Sai,  X.  22)  quoted  from  Boethius  ( Cons,  Phil. 
ii,  pr.  5),  Conv.  iv.  13I0S-10.     [Boezio,] 

Qloveatute  ct  Senetiutc^  DL  [Juveatuic 
€t  Senectiite,  De.] 

Gioviale  facella,  the  torch  of  Jove,  L  c 
the  planet  Jupiter^  Par.  x\iii.  70,     [QioTO^.] 

Giovinetto,  Lo,  the  Youths  i*e,  AlphoiKO 
III  of  Aragon,  Purg.  \ii.  116,    [AiCbziflO^.] 

Giraut  de  BoriLeil.  [Gorardus  de  Bor* 
neiL] 

Girolamo.    [Jerontmo,] 

Gittba.     [Juba.] 

Giiibbileo,  the  first  Jubilee  of  the  Roman 
Church,  instituted  by  Boniface  VIII  in  the 
year  1300. 

D.  compares  the  sinners  passing  along  one 
of  the  bridges  of  Malebolge  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, to  the  throngs  of  pilgrims  crossing  the 
bridge  of  CasleUo  Sant*  Angcio  on  their  way 
to  and  fi-om  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  during  the 
Jubilee  (when  measures  were  taken  to  keep 
the  two  streams  of  traflfic  distinct  in  order  to 
prevent  accidents).  Inf.  xviii.  28-33* 

The  Anonimo  Fiorentino  says  :— 

*  Concorde  tanta  gentc  a  Roma,  che  la  gerite 
ch*  andava  a  santo  Pietro  dt  Roma  su  per  lo  poote 
sopra  it  Tevero  era  assai  volte  tanta  che  aiolti« 
per  le  strette,  nello  scontrarsi  insieme,  sarebbomo 
morti ;  se  non  che  si  prowiddc  che  ccrti,  sopra 
ci6  diputatt,  stavono  in  sul  ponte  ;  ct  quei  che 
venivono  da  san  Piero  mandavono  da  una  parte 
del  pKonte,  et  quel  che  v'andavono  .  .  .  maiidavofi<»  | 
dair  altra  parte/ 

The  Jubilee  is  alluded  to  by  Casclla  (in  Ante- 
purgatory),  who  tells   D,   that   he   had  been 
admitted  into  Purgatory  since  its  commence- 
ment,   three    months    before,    Purg.   ii.  98-^ 
[Casella]  ;  there  is  doubtless  also  a  reference  i 
to  the  Jubilee   in   D.'s  allusion  to  the  *bar-| 
barians*  coming  to  sec  the  wonders  of  Rome,] 
Par.  xxxi.  31-6  [Barbari] ;  and  to  the  pilgrims' 
from  Croatia  coming  to  see  the  V^eronica,  which 
was  exhibited  during  the  Jubilee^  Par.  xxxi* 
ioj-4  [Croasia], 

Some    think   there   is  a  reference  to  the 
Jubilee   in   the  passage   in  the   Vi£a  Numm^ 
where  D.  alludes  to  the  Veronica,  '  in   quel 
tjempo  che  molta  gente  va  {var.  andava)  d»  . 
vedere  quella  imagine  benedetta/  V.  N.  §  4i"|| 
the  right  reading,  however,  is  almost  certainly  ' 
va^  not  andiivtii  and  the  allusion  is  not  to  the 


i 
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Oiuda 


Giudei 


Iubilee  but  to  the  annual  piigrimstge  during 
lolv  wedc,  when  it  was  customary  to  exhibit 
the  Veronica.    [VeroQloa.] 

During  the  great  Jubilee  of  1 300,  indulgences 
were  granted  by  a  Papal  Bull  to  all  who  during 
the  year  should  vi&it  the  churches  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  on  a  certain  number  of  days»  and 
should  confess  and  repent  themselves  of  their 
sins  ;  Villani  gives  the  following  account  : — 

*  Ncgh  ajini  di  Cristo  1300,  sccondo  la  nativttad« 
di  CmtOj  con  ci6  fosse  coss  chc  si  diccs»«  p<rr 
moUi,  che  per  addieiro  ogni  centcsimo  d  anni  dclla 
nAtivita  di  Critto,  11  p«pa  ch'  era  in  que'  tempi » 
fjiccfl  grmnde  iodulgcnca,  P^p*  BonifajEio  otuivO| 
che  allorm  era  apostolico,  nel  deUo  anno,  a  reve- 
reotA  detla  nativita  dt  Criato,  fccc  somma  e  grande 
tadolgenia  In  questo  modo ;  chcqualunquc  Romano 
vitiflM*  infra  tutto  il  dctto  anno,  contitittaodo 
IreJitB  dl^  Ic  chicse  de*  beati  apostoh  saoto  Pietro 
e  aanlo  Faolo,  e  per  quindici  dl  Taltra  univemie 
fcnte  chc  non  fossono  Romanj,  a  lutti  feee  piena 
e  intera  perdonanxa  di  tutti  i  suoa  pcccati,  esse n do 
conCeiao  o  si  confesaassc,  di  cot  pa  e  di  pcna. 
£  per  conaoUzionc  de*  cristiani  peUegrini^  ogni 
venerdl  o  d)  solenne  di  festa,  si  mostrava  in  san 
Picro  la  Veronica  dd  inidario  di  Cristo.  Per  ta 
otial  coaagran  parte  dc'  criBtiant  che  allora  vrveana, 
leeioao  dctto  pcllc^rinagRio  co»)  fcmmine  <Qme 
mmmmU  di  lonuni  c  diversi  paeti^  e  di  lttn|i  e 
4*appresao.  E  fu  la  piti  mtrabile  coaa  che  raai  si 
«««leBe,  che  al  condnuo  in  tutto  lanno  durante, 
«vea  in  Roma,  oltre  al  popolo  romano,  duecento* 
Ifiila  pcllenTint,  sania  qucgli  ch*  craoo  per  git 
cammtni  andando  e  tornando,  e  tutti  erano  fomiti 
e  coatenti  di  vittuaglia  giustamcntc,  coal  i  cavalli 
C— <  le  persone,  e  con  molta  paiienxa,  c  aania 
Itwiorl  o  li;iirc  :  ed  10  tl  posso  testimoniare,  che  vi 
Ibi  pwientc  e  vidl  £  dclPofferu  fatu  per  gli 
prillgriwi  oolto  teaoro  ne  crebbe  alia  Chicsa, 
€*  RMaai  per  le  loro  derrmte  furooo  tutti  ricchi.* 

Villani  goes  on  to  state  that  the  sight  of  the 
great  and  ancient  monuments  of  Rome  on  Ihts 
occasion  so  imprened  bim  that  he  fonned  iImo 
aiid  there  the  rcaolution  of  writing  his  dlTOOidA, 
10  humble  imitation  of  Sallust,  Livy,  and  other 
RiMBaJi  writers. 


i\  ludas  Iscariot,  the  betrayer  of 
GiuJa,  Inf.  ix.  zy;  txxl  145;  Purg, 
sac  74;  Itxi,  84;  (Jiitdti  SiarioUo,  InC  xxxiv. 
6a;  aJltided  to  as  tanima  na.  Inf.  xix.  96; 
r.  Inf.  xxxiv.  56 ;  <ri^r/  dinoHxij  ^-  5^  ♦ 
V.  61 ;  his  pface  with  Lucifer  id  the 

lOtipit  of  Hell,  hence  called  il  ctrckia 

OdmdM^  Inf.  ix.  37;  xxxi.  145;  xniv.  63; 
■■•liSlliai  dected  to  hU  his  place  u  Apostle. 
Inl  aix.  94-6 ;  la  lamda  Con  ia  qual  giosifv 
Cimda  (ue.  fraud  and  tteacherv),  Purg.xx.73-4; 
him  betnyai  of  Chnst  aveoged  by  Tituit  Purg. 

D»  placet  Judaa  in  one  of  the  mouths  of 
Lodlir  in  the  lowest  division  of  Hell,  which  is 
wmnmA  Giudtfoi  after  him ;  his  head  is  inside 
Ijodfer'a  mouth,  whn  gnaws  it»  while  hii  legs 
oiitiidet  An4  his  back  is  Bayed  by 


Lucifer's  claws,  I  at  xxxiv.  55-65  [Oiudeooft]; 
be  is  perhaps  represented  in  this  position,  which 
resembles  that  of  the  Simoniacs  (Inf,  xix* 
32-4^,  on  account  of  his  having  sold  Christ  for 
thirty  pieces  of  sil%'er  [Bnito  '' :  Xiuoii^ro). 

Giuda^t  name  of  an  ancient  Florentine* 
mentioned,  as  representing  the  Giudi  family, 
by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars),  who 
speaks  of  him  as  having  been  a  good  citizen 
in  his  day,  Par.  xvi.  133. 

The  Giudi  are  not  mentioned  by  Villanj ; 
the  Oltimo  Comcnto  sa)'s  of  ihcm  :— 

*  Questi  son  gente  d'alto  animo,  Ghibellini,  e 
motto  abbassati  d'onore  e  di  riccherze  c  di  pcrsone ; 
c  queiti  che  v'erano  al  tempo  dell'  autore  seguirooo 
coi  dcttt  Cerchi  la  fuga.' 

Buti  says:— 

*  Qucsto  k  quello,  undc  fumo  dctti  i  Giudi,  chc 
abitomo  in  el  sesto  di  san  Piero  Scberaggio.' 

According  to  Ld.  Vernon,  members  of  this 
finmily  held  consular  oflfice  in  Florence  in  CenL 
xii,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Cent,  aiii ;  having 
become  Ghibcllines  they  were  expelled  in  1355, 
but  returned  after  the  battle  of  Montapcrti  in 
1360,  only  to  be  expelled  again  in  1360;  they 
were  excluded  from  the  peace  of  i3ik),  and, 
having  been  declared  *  Magnati '  in  1283,  were 
finally  excluded  from  the  magistracy  in  1393, 
after  which  they  appear  to  have  fallen  info 
low  estate. 

Giuda^],  St.  Jude  the  Apostle,  son  of 
Alpheus  and  M.ary  (the  sister  of  the  Virgin 
Mary),  and  brother  of  James  the  Leas,  author 
of  the  Epistle  which  bears  hit  name  ;  thought 
by  some  to  be  s>Tnboliicd  by  one  of  the  roiir 
ciders  in  humble  guise  in  the  mystical  PrDoe»- 
sion  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  Purg.  xxtx. 
143.  According  to  a  better  mtcrpretmtion  the 
four  elders  represent,  not  the  authors  of  the 
four  canonical  Epistles,  but  the  Epistles  them* 
selves  p>crsoni6ea.    [Proosadoae.] 

Giiida«.     [Judaa.] 

Gitida  Maccabeo.    [Maooabeo.] 

Giudea,  the  land  of  Judaea,  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Psalm  cxiv.  I -a,  Conv.  ii.  i*"; 
Judaea,  Epist  x.  7.     \PtBimL\ 

Giudecca,  name  given  by  I>.  to  the  last  of 
the  four  divisions  of  Circle  IX  of  Hell,  where 
Traitors  are  punished.  Inf.  xxxiv*  117  ;  crrxkio 
di  uiuiia^  tnl  ix*  37  [lafbrno].  In  this  dirt- 
sioo,  which  is  named  after  Judaa,  who  betinyed 
his  Master,  are  placed  those  who  have  been 
traitors  to  their  bene6u:tori,  Inf^  xsciv.  1-69 
[TradltoriJ.  Exampiesi  Lucifer  and  J[udAi, 
who  represent  the  betrayers  of  the  mgbeet 
spiritual  authority  [Gii&da  ^ :  lAieilbro] ;  HntCtu 
and  Casaiut^  repreteouilve  of  the  beomiwi  of 
the  highest  civil  auihorsty  [Bnilo^ :  Canlo)« 

Gilldeii  the  Jews,  Ini  xxiii.  133  ;  xxvii  87  ; 
Par.  vii.  47  ;  axix*  lOS ;  Conv.  it,  9^ ;  Gmdt^ 


mi] 


Giudeo 


Giuseppo 


Par.  V,  Bi  \  Conv.  ii.  5*^^ ;  iv.  287fi-« ;  /udaa, 
Mon,  lit  13^*^"^  1532  J  Epist,  vjii.  3;  their 
council  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  at 
which  it  was  detennined  to  put  Christ  to  death 
{/o/in  xi.  47),  Inf.  xxiii.  122-3  I  coupled  with 
the  Saracens  as  unbelievers,  Inf,  xxvii.  87; 
Conv»  ii.  9"" ;:  Epist.  viii.  3  ;  though  having 
only  the  Old  Testament  to  guide  them,  yet 
they  know  what  is  right  in  the  matter  of  vows, 
and  do  it,  Par.  v.  81 ;  both  God  and  they 
willed  the  death  of  Christ,  but  from  dififerent 
motives,  Par.  vii.  47  j  the  eclipse  of  the  Sun  at 
the  Crucifixion  visible  equally  to  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Spain 
and  India  (L  e.  to  the  whole  inhabited  world). 
Par.  XX ix.  101-2  [Qerusalemme] ;  the  Jews 
share  the  universal  belief  in  angels,  Conv.  ii. 
5^2;  and  in  the  immortal  somewhat  in  man, 
Conv.  ii*  9"^^^ ;  St.  Paul's  saying  that  outward 
conformance  does  not  make  a  man  a  Jew 
{Rom.  ii.  28-9),  Conv.  iv.  28"^^^!  ;  the  Jews 
oppose  the  release  of  St.  Paul,  who  appeals  to 
Caesar  [Acts  xxviii.  19),  Mon.  iii.  13*^-50; 
Christ  did  not  seek  to  be  delivered  from  them, 
His  kingdom  not  beingf  of  this  world  (John 
xviii.  36),  Mon.  iii.  i^^^-^^  [Bbrel]. 

Giudeo*     [Qiudei,] 

Giudicantif    Spiriti,      [Spirlti    aiudi- 

canti.] 

Giudice,  D,  the  Judge,  i,e,  Nino  de'  Vis- 
conti  of  Pisa,  who  was  judge  of  the  district  of 
Gallura  in  Sardinia,  Purg.  viii.  109.  [Q-allura- : 
Hino'-^.] 

Giudice  delle  Colomie.  [Guido  deUe 
Coloime.] 

Giuditta*    [Judit.] 

Giugtirta,  Jugurtha,  adopted  son  of  Micipsa, 
King  of  Numidia,  who  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
in  common  to  him  and  his  own  two  sons, 
Hiempsal  and  Adherbal.  Jugurtha,  however, 
who  aspired  to  the  sole  sovereignty,  assassinated 
Hiempsal  soon  after  his  fathers  death,  and 
a  division  of  the  kingdom  was  then  made  by 
the  Roman  senate  between  J.  and  Adherbal. 
But  J.,  in  defiance  of  the  Romans,  attacked 
Adherbal,  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to 
death,  B.C.  112.  The  Romans  now  declared 
war  upon  him,  and  sent  the  Consul,  L.  Cal- 
pumius  Bestia,  against  him.  J.,  however, 
feribed  the  latter  to  make  a  favourable  peace, 
aijd  succeeded  in  defying  the  Romans,  until, 
having  been  repeatedly  defeated  by  Metellus, 
he  was  finally  crushed  by  Marius  and  carried 
a  prisoner  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  B.C.  104. 

D,  introduces  Jugurtha  as  a  type  of  cor- 
rnption  (or,  as  some  think,  of  perfidy),  Canz. 
xviii,  73, 

D.^s  estimate  of  J.  was  probably  derived 
from  the  account  of  Orosius  :— 

*Jugiirtha,  Midpsac  Numidarum  regis  adoptivus 
heresque  inter  nalu rales  ejus  filios  factus,  primuni 


colieredea  suos,  id  eat  Hiempsalcin  occidit,  Adher- 
balem  hello  victum  Africa  expulit.  Calpurnium 
deindc  consulem  adversutti  se  missum  pecunta 
cornjpit  atquc  ad  turpissimas  condictones  p«ci9  ] 
addiixit.  Praeterea  cum  Romam  ipse  venissct, 
omnibus  pecunia  aut  corruptis  aut  adtemptatis  \ 
seditiones  dissensionesquc  permCsciiit  ;  quam  cum 
cg:redcrctur  infami  satis  notavit  elogio  dicens  :  O 
yrbcm  venalem  et  mature  perituram,  si  emptorem 
invenerit ! '     (v.  15,  $$  3-5.) 

Gitdia.    [Jiilia.] 

Giuliano,  Monte  San],  mountain  in  Tu»-  | 
cany,  between  Lucca  and  Pisa,  *  that  hill 
whose  intervening  brow  Screens  Lucca  from 
the  Pisan's  envious  eye,'  the  Serchio  flowing 
to  the  N,  of  it,  the  Amo  to  the  S. ;  alluded  to 
by  Ugolino  (in  Circle  IX  of  Hell)  as  il  monie 
Ptr  che  i  Pisan  veder  Lucca  non  ponno^  Inf. 
xxxiii.  29-30. 

Gitiiio.     [JuliUB.] 

Gitmo,  Juno,  daughter  of  Satum  and  Rhea, 
and  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter;  Gimw^  V.  N. 
§  257*5  Conv.  ii.  5^^^;  Jmume^  Inf.  xxx.  i; 
Par.  xii.  12^  Juno^  Par. xxviii,  32  {iciaschedun^ 
\und\ ;  her  jealousy  of  Semcle  and  wrath  against 
the  Thebans,  Inf  xxx.  1-3  [SemelS]  ;  Iris  (the 
rainbow),  her  handmaiden,  ancelia  di  Junom^ 
Par.  xii.  12;  and  messenger,  messo  di  Juno^ 
Par.  xxviii.  52  [Iri] ;  her  hostility  to  the  Trojans 
(owing  to  the  judgement  of  Paris),  and  speech 
to  Aeolus  {Aen.  i.  65  ff.),  V.  N,  §  25"*-^  [Eolo : 
PariB) ;  regarded  by  the  Pagans  as  the  goddess 
of  might,  Conv.  li.  \'^^^-^^\ 

Gitmone,  reading  of  some  editions  for 
JuHone,  Inf.  xxx.  1  ;  Par.  xii.  12.     [Giuno.] 

Giuochi,  an  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
mentioned  by  Cacctaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars)  as  having  been  of  importance  in  bis 
day,  Par.  xvi.  104. 

According  to  Ld.  Vernon,  the  Giuochi  came 
originally  from  the  Val  di  Sieve;  their  name 
occurs  in  documents  as  early  as  the  end  of 
Cent,  xi,  and  one  at  least  of  the  family  held 
consular  office  in  Florence  in  Cent  xii ;  they 
were  excluded  from  the  magistracy  in  1293 
and  again  in  1511,  and  appear  to  have  become 
extinct  in  the  course  of  Cent.  xiv. 

Villani  says  they  were  Ghibellines  (v.  39; 
v)<  33)1  ^nd,  though  originally  noble,  bad  (allta  , 
into  decay  in  his  time  : — 

'  Erano  molto  antichi .  »  .  i  Giuochi  che  oggi 
sono  popolani,  che  abitavano  da  santa  Margherita 
nel  quartiere  di  porta  san  Piero,'    (iv.  11.) 

The  Ottimo  Comento  says  of  them  : — 

'  Questi  sono  divenuti  al  neente  oggi  dcir  avere, 
c  delJc  persone  :  c'  sono  GhibelUnL* 

Giuseppe,    [Qiuaeppo.] 

Giuseppo^,  Joseph,  son  of  the  patriarch 

Jacob  and   Rachel  his  wife ;    mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  false  accusation  brought 


Giuseppo 

Against  him  by  Potiphar*s  wife,  whom  Maicstro 
Adamo  (in  Bofgia  lo  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell) 
speaks  of  as  la  falsa  cA^  a^cusd  G,^  Inf.  xxx. 
97,   [PalaatoriJ 

Ni^^. — ^The  form  Gius^fipo^  which  here  occurs 
in  rime,  is,  as  Nannucci  points  out  {Tetyrixa 
I      tUi  Nami,  pp.  1 7 1-2),  tbc  original  Italian  form 
of  this  name. 

\  Giuseppe  •],  Jfoseph,  son  of  Hdi,  the  hus- 

band of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  reputed  father 
of  Christ ;  he  is  alluded  to  in  connexion  with 
Mary*s  reproach  to  Christ,  when  He  tarried 
behind  to  teach  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
*  Behold,  thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee 
sorrowing'  {Luk^  ii,  48),  Purg.  xv.  91. 
[Maria  K] 

Giuseppo  della  Scaia],  illegitimate  son 
of  Alberto  della  Scala,  who  made  him  Abbot 
of  San  Zeno  at  Verona;  he  is  alluded  to  as 
Alberto^s  son  by  the  Abbot  of  San  Zeno  (in 
Circle  IV  of  Purgatory),  who  says  he  was 
defonned  in  person,  and  still  more  deformed 
in  mind,  besides  having  been  basely  bom, 
Purg.   xvtli.   124-6*     [Alberto  deUa  Boala: 

GittatiiilaiiO^  Justinian,  sumamed  the 
Great,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  a.i>.  527- 
|6s.  Dunng  his  reign  the  great  general  Beli- 
sahus  overthrew  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa 
and  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy.  Justinian  is 
bail  known,  however,  not  by  his  conquests  but 
by  his  le^slation.  He  appointed  a  commission 
of  jurists  to  draw  up  a  complete  body  of  law, 
which  resulted  in  the  compilation  of  two  great 
works  ;— one,  called  Digesia  or  Pattdecia£^  in 
fifty  books,  contained  all  that  was  valuable  in 
the  works  of  preceding  jurists :  the  other,  called 
Jmiim4m€Ui  d^dix^  consisted  of  a  collection 
^  the  Imperial  constitutions.  To  these  two 
works  was  subsequently  added  an  elementary 
tneatiae  in  four  books^  under  the  title  of  Jnsti' 
d  at  a  later  period  Justinian  pub* 
^ifioas  new  constitutions,  to  which  he 
mgm  liw  aame  of  NtrveiLu  C&nsHtuiimn** 
Tketa  lour  works,  under  the  general  name  of 
C^wpmM  /•'W  Civiiut  form  the  Roman  law  as 
recdvefi  in  Europe.    [Dlgtmia,] 

•The  vmn  title*  of  the  victaries  of  Justinian  »re 

cnmhled  inlo  dusi ;  but  the  ftame  of  the  le^lntor 

la  kaiCribeil  on  a  Estr  and  everlasting  monument. 

Uadv  IJia  fctfn,  and  by  bis  care,  the  civil  Juris- 

I  waa  dimited  in  the  immortal  works  of 

GmIt^  the  Pmmdift,   and   the   Itutitutts  i   the 

SB  of  the  Romans  has  been  silently  or 

il J  tnmsfiiscd  into  tlie  domestic  institutions 

t  and  the  laws  of  Justinian  still  command 

;  or  obedience  of  independent  nations/ 

0*  eicntioos  Justinian  in  his  apostrophe  to 
Itahff  with  tpeaal  allusion  to  his  great  legis* 
lativa  wofkf  Purg.  vi.  89;  1.  tin  the  Heaven 
of  Mcrcwy)  lays  of  himadf,  Cf4art  /jw,  €  sm 
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Giusfiniam  (i,  e,  I  was  Emperor  on  earth,  but 
that  dignity  ceases  with  death ;  I  am  Justinian 
here  in  Paradise,  since  the  baptismal  name 
endures  with  my  personality),  Par.  vi.  10 ;  D. 
appeals  to  Florence  to  follow  the  example  of 
Justinian,  and  amend  her  laws,  Canz.  xviii.  37. 

D,  places  Justinian  among  the  spirits  of  those 
who  sought  honour  in  the  active  life  {Sfiiriii 
Operanfi),  in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury,  Par.  vi. 
10;  un  (sHrto)^  Par.  v.  121  ;  anifnii  d^gmi^ 
V.  128;  iuffUera^  v,  130;  efla,  tnf.  i3l'-2; 
figura  iantUy  v.  137;  susiansa^  Par.  viL  5; 
essa^  V.  7.     [Mercurio,  Cielo  dL] 

On  his  arrival  with  Beatrice  in  the  Hea\'cn 
of  Mercury,  D  is  addressed  by  one  of  the 
spirits  (that  of  Justinian),  who  invites  D*  to 
question  him  (Par,  v.  1 15-20) ;  D.,  encouraged 
by  B.,  asks  who  he  is  and  how  he  came  to 
that  Heaven  {%nK  121-30) ;  the  spirit,  shroud* 
ing  itself  in  its  own  brightness,  then  replies 
(fv.  131-9I ;  beginning  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  own  life  (Par.  vi.  1-27),  in  which  he  refers 
to  his  codification  of  the  Roman  law  (tT.  12, 
22-41,  to  his  conversion  byAgapetus  (t/TM3-2l) 
[A^bitoji  and  to  the  victories  of  his  general 
Bclisarius  {w.  25-7)  [BeUiaarJ,  Justinian 
goes  on  to  trace  the  career  of  the  Imperial 
feagie  from  the  time  when  it  was  carried  west- 
wani  from  Troy  by  Aeneas,  down  to  the  time 
when  the  Guclfs  opposed  it,  and  the  Ghibellines 
made  a  party  ensign  of  it  (if.  1-9,  28-1  ii> 
[Aqtilla  n ;  he  then  tells  D.  who  the  spirits 
are  in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury  {yt\  112-42), 
giving  a  special  account  of  Romieu  of  Ville- 
neuve  {%n\  127-42)  [Bomeo] ;  and  finallyi 
having  finished  speakmg,  he  sings  Hosanna, 
and  retires  with  the  other  spirits  (Par,  vii.  1-9). 

Giuveoale,    [Oiovenale.] 

Glauco^  Glaucus,  fisherman  of  Anthedon 
in  Boeotia,  who  became  a  sea-god  by  eating 
of  the  divine  herb  which  Saturn  had  sown. 

D.  compares  the  change  wrought  in  himself, 
while  gaimg  upon  Beatrice,  lo  the  transforma- 
tion undergone  by  G.  when  he  had  partaken 
of  the  divine  herb,  Par.  i.  67-9* 

Buti  comments : — 

*Stccoine  GUuco  di  peseatore  dlventd  iddto 
learino  gustaado  Perba  cbc  avea  (luella  virtit.  a>sl 
Tantnta  uouuia  guatando  le  cose  divine  diventa 
divina.* 

The  story  of  Glaucus  is  told  by  0vid*-4lie 

god  relates  how,  when  a  mortali  h^  was  led  to 

taste  of  certain  herbs  which  had  the  eflfect  of 

bringing  to  life  again  tikt  6ih  ha  laid  oa  them  :— 

'  A0C5  taiB^fi  mortaUi  «■■^  aid  MiBeai  akia 

Sant  vkidi  prato  eoaSaia  Hlor^  aaonua 

Altera  pare  ainiit^  pare  ajlarm  fMliar  MUi  -  •  • 


\m\ 


Golias 


Gomita,  Prate 


Rm  sttnnia  fictae  t  «d  quid  mi  hi  fingCTC  prodcrt  ? 
Gramine  cxtntacto  cocpit  mea  prafda  moveri 
Et  raulare'  latui,  tfTra(Ta<?,  Qi  in  apquore,  nili, 
Dumqur  moror  mirorque  simiil,  fu_git  omuls  in  nndaa 
Turbfl  suas,  dominumquc  novuim  Iitusquerel  in  quant. 
Ob»tipui,  (imbi toque  dju,  causamque  rrqutna, 
Ntttn  dcuB  hoc  aJir^uls,  nuiti  suicu5t  frcertt  herbae. 
Qnat  tamen  has,  inquam^  vires  haWt  hrrhti  ?  mannque 
Fkbala  decerpsi,  decerptaquc  dcntc  momordi.* 

[No  sooner  has  he  lasted  the  herbs  than  he  feels 
himself  undergo  a  inan'ellous  change,  and  Ends 
that  he  has  become  a  sea-gcKl,  and  is  received  as 
such  by  the  other  gods,] 

'  V'lx  bene  conbilicrant  ijfnotos  gtiMnra  bucos 
Cum  sabito  trcpulorc  intus  praecordia  senti, 
Alteriusqap  rapi  naturae  pectus  amt^ri;. 
Nfc  potui  restart  diu.  Rcpclcndaque  nanquain 
Teiraj  vale!  diii,  corpiwque  «uli  acQtiora  meral 
Di  marts  excepturu  socio  dignantur  Kcinorc  *  ,  , 
Hactenus  acta  tibi  jK*ssmii  rnrrmoratida  rcferre : 
HactcniJK  haec  cnemini :   nee  meiui  mea  cetera  scnait^ 


Quae  pustquatn  red i it,  alitim  me  corpore  toto 
Ac  fueram  nuper^  nerjue  emidem  rorntc  recepi.^ 

{Meiam.  xiii.  9JO-35,  950-49,  956-9.) 

Benvenuto  draws  an  elaborate  parallel  be- 
tween GlaucQs  and  D, ; — 

*  Glaucus  pjscator  figfiiraUter  est  poeta  Dantes^ 
qui  diu  fueral  piscatus  in  aqua  inferiii  et  purgatotii^ 
ct  tandem  pervenerat  ad  pratum  virens,  ubi  nun- 
quain  fuerat  alius  poeta  *  scilicet  ad  paradisum 
delitiarutn,  et  ibi  tamquam  piscator  bonus  posuerat 
homines  captos  sermone  suo^  qui  facti  avidi,  giistata 
nova  herba,  idcst  doctrina,  quae  hucusquc  luerat 
inviolata  et  intacta,  intraverunt  mare;  ct  ipse 
novus  Glaucus  relicta  terra  more  Glauci  factus  est 
primo  semidcus,  et  plcne  et  perfccte  lotus  dulcj 
aqua  fluviomra  paradisi  deliciarum  fact  us  est  deiis 
in  magno  man  paradisi  cum  altis  beatis  mtitata 
forma  pritiiae  naturae  ct  vitae/ 

Golias»  Goliathj  the  giant  of  Gath,  who 
fought  for  the  Philistines  against  Israel,  and 
was  slain  by  David  with  a  stone  from  his  sling 
(1  Sam.  xvii)  ;  D.  appeals  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI I^  as  a  second  David,  to  overthrow 
Philip  the  P'air,  the  modem  Goliath,  Epist. 
vii.  8.     [Arriffo  -^ :  Filippo  -^ :  Plllatel.] 

Goloai],  the  Gluttonousj  placed  in  Circle 
III  of  Hell,  Inf.  vi.  7-99  ;  ia  ^enie  sommersa^ 
V.  15;  spiri/i,  V,  iS;  miseH  profani^  v.  21; 
ambrt%  in),  34,  101  ;  gente  mededetta^  v,  I09 
[Inferno]  ;  their  guardian  is  Cerberus,  the 
emblem  of  gluttony,  with  three  gullets^  fiery 
eyes,  an  unctuous  beard^  a  huge  belly ^  and 
paws  armed  with  nails,  with  which  he 
claws  and  rends  the  sinners  [ttv.  13-21) 
[Cerbero]  \  they  lie  prone  in  the  mud,  to 
remind  them  of  their  base  life  upon  earth, 
while  they  are  continually  pelted  with  showers 
of  rain,  hail,  and  snow  {vv.  7-12,  34-7).  Ex- 
ample  :  Ciacco  [Ciacco]» 

Those  who  expiate  the  sin  of  Gluttony  in 
Purgatory  are  placed  in  Circle  VI  [Beatftu- 
dial:  Purgatorio] ;  their  punishment  is  in 
a  state  of  emaciation  to  pass  and  repass  before 
an  apple-tree  laden  with  fruit  and  watered  by 
a  fountain,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  and  thirst,  Purg,xxit.  130-8;  xxiii.  19-27, 
6t-7$.     Examples  :  Forese  Donati  [Porese] ; 


Bonagiunta  da  Lucca  [Bonagiimta] ;  Pope 
Martin  IV  [Martino^];  Ubaldino  dalla  Pila 
'Ubaldin  dalla  Pila] ;  Bonifazio  de*  Fieschi 
Bonlfazio-l ;  and  Messer  Marchese  da  Forll 
MarcheBe  ^J.  From  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
issues  a  voice  which  proclaims  examples  of 
temperance,  Purg.  xxii.  139-54;  viz,  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  the  feast  of  Cana  in  Galilee  {w,  142-4) 
[Maria  ^] ;  the  Roman  women  of  old  {tnf.  145^ 
6)  [Bomane] ;  Daniel  {%nK  146-7)  [Daniollo] ; 
those  who  lived  in  the  Golden  Age  (t'?/.  14S-50) ; 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist  (vv,  151-4)  [Battista]. 
The  voice  of  one  of  the  sinners  is  heard  chant- 
ing '  Labia  mea,  Domine*  {Psalm  li.  15),  Purg. 
xxiii.  10-11.  From  among  the  branches  of  a 
second  apple-tree  a  voice  proclaims  examples 
ofgluttony,Purg.xxiv.  1 18-26 ;  viz.  the  Centaurs 
[rrv.  1 2 1-2)  [Centfturl] ;  and  the  Hebrews  re- 
jected by  Gideon  (?'^.  124-^J  [Ebrei:  Gedeon], 

Gomita,  Frate,  Sardinian  friar  (of  what 
order  is  not  known)  who  having  been  appointed 
chancellor  or  deputy  of  Nino  Visconti  of  Pisa, 
judge  of  Gallura,  abused  his  position  to  traffic 
in  the  sale  of  public  offices.  Nino  turned  a 
deaf  car  to  all  complaints  against  him  until  he 
discovered  that  the  friar  had  connived  at  the 
escape  of  certain  prisoners  who  were  in  his 
keeping,  whereupon  Nino  had  him  hanged 
forthwith.    [Nino  ^.] 

D.  places  the  friar,  along  with  Ci  am  polo  and 
Michael  Zanche,  among  the  Barrators  in 
Bolgia  S  of  Circle  VUI  of  Hell  (Malebolge), 
Inf  xxii,  %l\  un  {baratliere),  v.  67  ;  lui^  v.  68; 
colsfi\  If.  79  ;  quel  di  Gallura y  v,  %2\  vasfi 
d\^gni  froda^  tK  82 ;  barattier  sovranOy  v.  87  ; 
esso^  V,  88.    [BarattierL] 

Virgil  havmg  asked  the  barrator  Ciampolo 
if  there  are  any  of  *  Latin  *  race  with  him  in 
the  boiling  pitch,  be  replies  that  there  is 
one  of  a  neighbouring  race  (i.e.  Sardinian), 
whom  he  would  be  glad  to  rejoin  beneath  the 
pitch,  in  order  that  he  might  escape  the  maul- 
mgs  of  the  demons  (Inf  xxii-  64-9) ;  in  response 
to  further  questions  Ciampolo  names  two 
Sardinians,  friar  Gomita  and  Michael  Zanche, 
who  he  says  are  never  weary  of  talking  to- 
gether about  Sardinia  {vv.  79-90I ;  he  gives  an 
instance  of  friar  Gomita's  nefarious  dealings, 
viz,  that  he  accepted  bribes  from  his  master's 
enemies,  who  were  his  prisoners,  and  allowed 
them  to  escape  {vv,  83-5).     [Ciampolo.] 

The  following  account  of  friar  Gomita  and 
Michael  Zanche  is  given  in  the  Chiose  An^ 
nime  (ed.  Selmi)  :— 

*Fratc  Gomita  fu  cancelliere  del  Gtiidice  di 
Gallura,  c  fu  molto  malizioso  c  grande  trabaldiere 
per  danari  ;  c  fra  Taltre  cose  che  fece  di  rivcnderia, 
aveudb  cacciati  i  Pisani  il  Giudicc  Nino  di  Galium 
fuori  di  Pisa,  Giudicc  Nitio  scrisse  che  tutti  i  Ptsani 
ch'  eranu  nel  suo  Giudicato  fosscro  sostenuti  :  e 
cosl  fu  fatto.  E,  a  questo,  Don  Gomtta  per  danari 
li  lasci6  fuggirc  ;  ondc  Giudice  Nino  lo  fece  mctlcrc 
in   prigione^  c  in  suo  luogo  misc   Don   Michele 
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Zanche.  Don  Michcle  Zanche,  essence  cmncdliere 
di  Giudice  Nino  di  Gallura^  subitaxnente  si  comincid 
m  recare  per  Ic  mani  le  lenutc  c  fare  rivenderic 
peggio  chc  Don  Gomita/ 

Benvenuto  sums  up  Ciampok>*s  account  of 
himself  and  his  two  fellows  in  these  words  : — 

•  VuU  diccre  brcvitcr :  nos  sumus  trc«  boni  sociif 
qpn  fuimus  tres  pmccipui  baratatores  trium  opti- 
norum  dominorum  ;  sed  Ciampotus  scicbat  plus 
cacterts,  ct  tcnui&set  omncs  ad  scholam/ 

Gomorra,  Gomorrah^  ancient  city  of  Fales^ 
tinCf  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven  on  account 
of  the  abominable  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants 
{G^n,  mix.  4-8,  23-9) ;  it  is  mentioned,  to* 
geiher  with  Sodom,  among  the  instances  of 
full  proclaimed  by  the  Lustful  in  Circle  VII 
of  Purgatory f  Purg.  xxvi.  40.  [XjUBBuriosi  : . 
Sodomiti] 

Gorgon,  the  Gorgon  Medusa ;  she  alone  of 
the  three  Gorgons  was  mortalf  and  was  at  first 
a  beautiful  maiden,  but,  in  consequence  of  her 
having  given  birth  to  two  children  by  Poseidon 
in  ooe  of  Athena's  temples,  the  latter  changed 
her  hair  into  serpents,  which  gave  her  head 
such  a  fearful  appearance  that  every  one  who 
looked  upon  it  was  ch^m^ed  into  stone. 

The  three  Furies  stationed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  City  of  Dis  invoke  Medusa  to  come  and 
turn  D,  to  stone  in  order  to  prevent  his  ingress, 
Meduia^  Inf.  ix,  52;  GtJrj^on,  v.  56,  The 
Gorgon  here  is  usually  understood  to  be  sym^ 
liolicaJ  of  despair  ;  and  Virgil's  bidding  of  13* 
to  turn  his  back  and  hide  his  face  (tt^  55-7) 
It  probably  meant  to  indicate  that  human 
L  can  resist  the  temptation  to  despair  by 
[  to  contemplate  it.   [Srine :  Meduaa.] 

Gorgona, small  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
;  ao  miles  S.W.  of  Leghorn  ;  D.  calls  upon 
1  CapraJa,  another  island   further  S.,  to 
and  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  m 
rr  that  Pisa  and  its  inhabitants  may  be 
Bthilated,  Inf.  xxxiii.  82-4.    [Caprara.] 
Ampere,  in  his  V^age  DanUsqui^  remarks 
«poo  this  passage  :— 

*Cctte  imagination  prut  paraitre  bisirre  et  fortee 
ti  r<M»rcc*rde  la  carte  ;  car  Tile  dc  la  Gorgone  est 
mmA  loin  dc  rcmbouchun^  de  TAmo,  et  j'avai« 
•a^JMUi  peni^  ainti  jusqu'au  jour  ou,  ^tant  mont^ 
Mr  li  lour  de  Piac,  jc  fua  frappe  de  t*aspect  que» 
4e  tt,  W0  pn^sentait  la  Gorgone.  EUe  semblaii 
fAnso  Je  CLqnprb  alor^  comment  Dante 
a«ait  DO  avxiir  nature  11  cmcnt  cette  iddc,  qui  m'avait 
aeifcfc  'grange,  ct  son  imagination  fut  justifiee  k 
MBS  yeux.  11  n'avait  pas  vu  la  Gorgone  de  la 
lOBT  pcacb^e,  qui  n'exbtait  pas  de  >on  tcxnpa,  maiii 
q«ek|a*uiie  des  nombreuscs  tours  dont  Piae 
^\  ooame  kiriaaee.* 

SO,    [Ooatantijio.] 

[Co0tanaa.] 

Duca,    Duke    Godfrey,    i*e. 
ti  EouiUoDi  the  grsat  Crusader^  son 


of  Count  Eustace  1 1  of  BoulUoa  in  the  Ardennes^ 
bom  at  Baisy  (near  Genappe  in  Belgitmi)  circ 
1060.  Godfrey,  who  was  created  Marquis  ol 
Antwerp  and  Duke  of  Lorraine  by  the  Emperor 
Heiuy  IV  in  reward  for  his  services  in  iho 
imperial  cause,  was  one  of  the  foremost  leaders 
in  the  First  Crusade,  and  was  among  the  first  10 
enter  Jerusalem,  when  that  city  was  captured, 
after  a  siege  of  five  weeks,  in  1099.  On  the 
foundation  of  a  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
he  was  unanimously  elected  sovereign  ;  but  he 
refused  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  where  his 
Lord  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  ac- 
cepted, instead  of  the  kingly  title,  the  humbler 
designation  of  Defender  and  Baron  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  During  the  single  year  of 
his  rule  ne  successfully  repelled  the  Saracens, 
and  drew  up  from  the  various  feudal  statutes 
of  Europe  the  elal>onite  system  of  mediao^l 
jurisprudence  known  as  the  Assises  0/  /rru- 
Sitlem.  He  died  in  noo,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  his  loss 
being  bewailed  by  Mahometans  as  well  as  by 
Christians,  on  account  of  the  impartiality  and 
tempera teness  of  his  rule. 

*  The  first  rank  both  in  war  and  council  !a  justly 
due  to  Godfrey  of  Bouitlon ;  and  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  the  Crusaders  if  tbcy  had  trusted 
themselves  to  the  sole  conduct  of  that  accoropliahed 
hero,  a  worthy  representative  of  Cbarleiaagnei 
from  whom  he  was  descemled  in  the  fiemale  Ho*, . .  • 
His  valour  was  matured  by  prudence  and  modera* 
tion  ;  and  his  piety,  though  blind,  was  sincere ; 
and  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp  he  practised  the  real 
and  fictitious  virtues  of  a  convent  Superior  to 
the  pri^'ate  f  f  the  ctuefii,  he  rea«rved  Ida 

enmity  for  t  s  of  Christ ;  and  though  He 

gained  a  ba.^^v*^,  ^y  the  attempt,  his  pure  and 
disintereaied  ical  was  ackoowtedgod  by  his  rivakk* 
^Gibbon.) 

D,  placket  Godfrey  among  those  who  had 
fought  for  the  faith  {Spiriii  Miiiiamti)^  m  the 
Heaven  of  Mars,  whete  his  spirit  is  pointed 
out  by  Caccia^uida,  Pkr.  aviit  47.  [Marte, 
Olelo  dl] 

Gottus  Mantuanii9«  Gotto  of  Mantua, 
a  poet  of  whom  nothing  certain  appears  to  be 
known  beyond  that  he  waa  a  contemporary  of 
D.f  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

D,  mentions  him  as  having  introduced  into 
his  stanza  an  unrimed  line,  which  he  adled  the 
key,  and  states  that  Gotto  had  recited  to  him 
many  good  ^anient  of  hit  own  composition, 
V.  E.  ii.  15^«'^<'. 

GovemOf  now  GovemokK  town  in  Lorn- 
bardy,  about  twelve  miles  from  Mantua,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Minao.  close  to  where  it  £alls 
into  the  Po.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  tooM 
of  the  interview  between  Attila  and  PofM 
Leo  L  when  the  former  was  persuaded  to 
spare  Rome  and  quit  Italy. 

Vifgil  mentions   it   in  connexion   with  the 
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found mg   of  Mantua  by   Manto,   Inf.  xx.  78- 
[Mantova:  Mincio.] 

Graecl,  Greeks,  Canr,  xxi.  4  j  V.  E.  i.  820 . 
Mon.  ii.  ir*^-''  -''',     [Greci  V.] 

GrafFiacane,  one  of  the  ten  demons  in 
Bolgia  5  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell  (Malebolge)^ 
deputed  by  Malacoda  to  escort  D.  and  Virgil, 
Inf.  xxi.  122;  G raffia can^  Inf.  xxii.  34,  In  the 
boiling  pitch  where  the  Barrators  are  tortured 
G.  sees  one  of  the  sinners,  Ciampolo,  with  his 
snout  above  the  surface,  whom  he  hooks  by 
the  hair  and  drags  to  the  bank^  where  he  is 
questioned  by  Virgil^  Inf.  xxii.  31-6  [Alichino  : 
Ciampolo].  Philalcthes  renders  the  name 
*  Hundekraller,^  i.e.  dog-mauler  (the  sinners 
being  likened  to  cani^  Inf.  y\.  19;  viii,  42J. 

Graii,  Greeks,  Mon.  ii.  3^^^,    [Greoi '.] 

Grajus,  Creek,  Mon*  ii.  7^^.    [0reoi^] 

Graziano,  Gratian  {Franciscus  Gratianus), 
founder  of  the  science  of  canon  law  ;  born 
about  the  end  of  Cent,  xi  at  Chiusi  in  Tuscany 
(or,  according  to  some,  at  Carraria  near 
Orvteto),  In  early  life  he  appears  to  have 
become  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  to  have 
entered  the  Camaldulian  monastery  of  Classe 
near  Ravenna,  whence  he  afterwards  removed 
to  that  of  San  Felice  at  Eiologna*  Here  he 
spent  many  years  in  the  preparation  of  his 
great  work,  the  celebrated  Concordia  discor' 
dantium  Canonum^  better  known  as  the  Decre^ 
turn  Cratianiy  which  was  published  between 
J 140  and  1150.  In  this  work,  which  forms  the 
first  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Cananki^  and 
which  he  compiled  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  Canons  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Councils, 
the  Decretals  of  the  Popes,  and  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  Gratian  brought  into  agreement  the 
laws  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  courts. 
[D^retmU ;  JDeoretaliBtae.] 

D.  places  Gratian  among  the  Doctors  of  the 
Church  [Spiriii  Sapunti)^  in  the  Heaven  of 
the  Sun,  where  his  spirit  is  pointed  out  by 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  says  of  him,  in 
allusion  to  his  work  on  the  canon  and  civil 
law,  runo  e  Paiiro  foro  Aiutb^  Par,  x.  104-5. 
[Sole,  Cielo  dl.] 

Greci  *,  the  Greeks,  Inf.  xxvi,  75  ;  Purg,  ix. 
39;  xxii.  88,  loS;  Par.  v.  69;  Conv,  ii.  4'"^^; 
iv.  22^^  ;  Graed^  Canz.  xxi.  4 ;  V.  E.  i.  8"^'* ; 
Mon,  ii.  11^^*'  ^^ ;  Gratis  Mon,  n.  3**^,  7*^- 
[Greco];  Virgil  warns  D.  not  to  address 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  (in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VIII 
of  Hell),  but  to  leave  the  speaking  to  him,  as 
they,  being  Greeks,  might  be  shy  of  D.'s 
speech.  Inf.  xxvi.  72-5  {see  betow) ;  the  Greeks 
(Ulysses  and  Uiomedl  persuade  Achilles  to 
leave  Scyros,  Purg.  ix.  39  [ Achill© :  Soiro] ; 
the  account  of  their  siege  of  Thebes  in  the 
Tkebaid^  Purg,  xxii.  88-9  [Stazio :  Tebe] ;  the 
Greek  poets  in  Limbo,  Purg.  xxii.  106-S 
[liimbo] ;    lo  gran  duca  dei  Greci ^  i.  e.  Aga- 


memnon^ Pan  v,  69  [Agamemnone] ;  the 
term  Proiimoe  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
divine  Intelligence,  Con  v.  ii,  43^-^  ;  their  term 
hormen  {op^r^v}  for  the  blind  animal  instinct 
(taken  by  D.  from  Cicero,  Acad.  Quaest.  iv.  8 ; 
D^  Fin.  iii.  7),  Con  v.  iv.  21^^^  22^^  the  Greeks 
dwell  partly  in  Europe,  partly  in  Asia,  V.  E, 
i.  8^^^i  J  called  Gniii  by  Virgil  (A en,  viii,  135  ; 
iii.  163),  Mon.  ii.  3*^*;  {Aen.  iv.228),  Mon,  ii.  7*2. 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  them  and 
the  Romans,  under  the  leadership  respectively 
of  Pyrrhus  and  Fabricius,  terminated  m  favour 
of  the  Romans,  Mon.  ii,  u^^"®  [Fabbrizio : 
FiiTo]. 

It  is  not  altogether  clear  what  D.  means  in  the 
passage,  Inf.  xxvi.  72-5,  where  Virgil  warns  him 
not  lo  address  Ulysses  and  Diomed,  lest  they 
-  *  being  Greeks '  {v.  75)  should  be  shy  of  his  speech, 
but  to  leave  himself  to  speak  to  them,  Benvcnuto 
asks  why  they  should  object  to  being  addressed  by 
the  Tuscan  D.  any  more  than  by  the  Lombard 
Virgil  (who  spoke  to  thenij  not  in  Greek,  but  in 
the  Lombard  dialect,  as  appears  from  Inf.  xxvii. 
1:9-31 ),  and  concludes  that  it  was  because  V.  knew 
Greek  and  had  written  of  Greek  heroes  (of  which 
he  reminds  them,  w.  80-3)  r — 

*Hic  rncrito  quaeriiur  quare  iati  graed  ftiitsent  indigiuiti 
loqui  Dafiti,  curatamrn  VimliutmantDanai  itA  esscc  tatincu 
et  ita1tcuS|  sicut  Dant^s  Qort^ntiiiiqj^?  Dicc^ttdum  brrvit«r, 
qtiocl  licet  Vir^iliiu  rsset  latin ua^  tamen  optime  novit  lin* 
guam  graecaro,  et  mimnioperc  conalus  esi  imkixi  veatieia 
jjraccorum^, , . .  et  qaia  tnmta  scriMJI:  de  j^stia  graecorani 
et  {mtissimt  Ulyzis  eC  Diom^fliis,  ideo  vcrianniHter  tsti  craiit 
rcspDosuri  sibt  sine  incJignadone/ 

Some  think  that  V.  means  to  imply  that  Ulysses 
and  Diomed  were  haughty  and  arrogant  (thus 
Gary  quotes  a  line  from  a  sonnet  attributed  to  D., 
*  Ed  el  la  mi  rispose^  come  un  Greco ')  ;  others  that 
they,  having  been  famous  personages  in  their  own 
time,  would  not  condescend  to  hold  converse  with 
an  unknown  individuaJ.  like  D.  Castelvetro  sup- 
poses tliat  by  '  Greeks '  here  V.  means  *  ancients/ 
He  remarks  that  D.  never  converses  with  any  of 
the  ancients  whom  he  encounters,  whether  of 
Greckj  Roman,  or  any  other  national ity»  but  only 
with  moderns  ■  and  he  thinks  that  when  V,  spcat^ 
of  Guido  da  Montefeltro  as  a  '  I-atin,'  and  bids  D. 
address  him  r  Parlatu,  qucsti  t  Latino/  Inf,  xxviL 
33),  he  means  that  Guido  is  a  modern.  Phttaletbes 
observes  j — 

'  Merkwftrdig  iirt  cs,  dass  Dante  aich  nirgcnd*  luit  f^* 
sont-n  aus  dem  alien  Gricchenlatid  in  Llnterrcdung  einlaisatt, 
wogjegen  er  haufig  mit  den  neuern  lialicncm  Offer,  wie  rr 
sich  andrrsiA'o  atiadrUckt,  mit  I^teidrrn  spricht.  SoUte 
dic«B  nicbl  anf  die  Unkenntriiss  der  Criechrscbcn  Sprache 
dentcn  ?  Nut  durch  Virjrirs  Vermkteiung  ist  ihm  die  Gne^ 
chiaclic  Vorwck  aufgrichlossi^ti.^ 

Greci-,  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
extinct  in  D/s  day,  mentioned  by  Cacdaguida 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  as  having  been  already 
in  their  decline  in  his  time,  Par.  xvi.  89, 

The  Borgo  de^  Greci  in  Florence  (which  at 
the  present  time  leads  from  the  Piazza  di  San 
Firenze  to  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Crocc)  was 
named  from  them.    Villani  says  of  them ; — 

'^  Nel  quartiere  della  porta  santa  Harii,  ch*^ 
o^gi  nel  sesto  di  san  Pitro  Scheraggio  e  quello  di 
Borgo  .  .  .  abitavano  in  Mercato  nuovo  gnuidt  e 
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j>o9aenU  .  .  .  i  Creci  chc  fu  loro  tutto  i!  borgo  de' 
Greci,  oggi  sono  fintti  e  spenti,  salvo  chc  n*  ha  in 
Bolo^a  di  loro  legnaggio/     \\v.  13.) 

Greda,  Greece;  Virgil  (addressing  D.) 
refers  to  the  Trojan  war  as  the  lime  *  ouando 
Grecia  fu  di  maschi  \ ota '  (all  the  men  naving 
departed  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Troy),  Inf. 
XX.  to8;  in  ancient  Greece  love  was  treated  of 
in  poetry,  not  by  writers  of  the  common  tongue, 
but  by  men  of  letters,  V.  N.  ^  25*^^^**. 

Greco  ^  a  Greek ;  Sinon,  the  Greek  who 
persuaded  the  Trojans  to  admit  the  wooden 
horse  within  their  walls,  Stnmt  Greco^  Inf.  xxx* 
98  ;  il  (Jrcta,  %K  1 22  ;  il/also  Greco^  Canz.  xviii. 
71  [Sinone :  TtoIa];  the  Greek  poet  most 
beloved  by  the  Muses,  i.e.  Homer,  Purg.  xxii. 
101-2  [OmejTo] ;  Constantine  the  Great,  who 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  Empire  from  Italy 
to  Greece,  Par.  xx.  57  (CTostantinoJ. 

Greco*,  the  Greek  language;  Hornet's 
poems*  if  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin, 
would  lose  their  harmony  and  melody,  just  as 
the  Psalter  has  done,  which  was  translated 
from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  and  thence  into 
Latin,  Conv.  i*  7"'~'^\;  fi^^^  in  Greek  the 
same  as  amaion  in  Italian,  Conv.  iii.  ii^'^'^i ; 
the  animal   instinct   in   man   termed  hi^mun 

idp^^y)  in  Greek,  Conv.  iv.  3|ii»^^  (cf.  iv.  22^*). 

Greco  %  Greek;  Cicero*s  blame  of  the 
Rcmmns  (De  Fin,  i,  1)  for  praising  *  Greek 
grsmmar*  (i.e.  Greek  literature),  at  the  expense 
of  their  own,  Conv.  i.  u^*'**  [FlalbuM,  De]; 
the  Cjrcek  proverb,  that  friends  ought  to  have 
all  thtngii  in  common  {from  Cicero,  D^  Off, 
i.  16:  *ut  in  Graccorum  proverbio  est:  ami- 
corum  esse  omnia  communia'),  Conv,  iv,  it*^iS; 
the  Credc  word  auUntin^  according  to  Uguc 
doBC.  tbe  origin  of  the  Italian  autart^  Conv. 
m  6^*-«  [Uguodone  «]. 

GregoHo,  Pope  Gregory  I.  tbe  Great,  bom 
M  Home,  of  a  noble  family,  circ.  540,  He  was 
•doCftted  lor  the  law,  and  when  about  30  was 
prefect  of  Rome,  which  office  he  held 
f  three  years.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
1  from  public  life,  %t\A  gave  up  his  whole 
„  e  to  uublic  u§c«,  founding  mooasterict 
charitanle  institutions.  In  a  monastery 
cb  he  built  in  Rome  he  embraced  the 
lictine  rule,  and  spent  his  time  in  works 
rity  and  devout  exercises.  About  579  he 
appointed  abbot,  and  also  one  of  the 
\  deacons  of  the  Roman  Church.  In  582 
Pclagius  n  sent  him  to  Constantinople 
fa  diplomatic  mission,  where  he  remained 
than  three  years.  In  590,  on  the 
I  of  Fekfius,  be  was  unanimously  chosen 
ai  Mi  mcceeaor,  and,  in  spite  of  his  reluctance, 
«aa  oofmcd  Pope  in  September  of  that  year. 
Hia  pootlficate  of  14  years  was  markea  by 
dHaioriliiiary  vigour  and  activity ;  he  checked 


the  aggressions  of  the  Lombards^  and  restored 
order  and  tranquillity  to  Rome ;  in  Italy 
and  France  he  enforced  striacr  ecclesiastical 
discipline^  and  in  England,  Spain,  and  Africa 
he  w^aged  an  effectual  war  against  paganism 
and  heresy.  The  story,  told  by  Bccle,  of  how 
he  was  tired  with  a  desire  to  convert  England, 
after  seeing  some  English  slaves  in  the  market- 
place at  Rome,  is  well  known.  He  died  at 
Rome,  March  \  2, 604,  The  chief  of  his  writings 
are  tbe  Moralia^  an  exposition  of  the  book  of 
Job  in  35  books,  his  HomilUs  on  Ezekiel,  and 
on  the  Gospels,  and  bis  Diaiogues  in  four 
books  on  the  lives  and  miracles  of  the  Italian 
saints,  besides  his  Letters^  written  during  his 
pontificate. 

St.  Gregory  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  legend  (alluded  to  again,  Par.  xx.  106-17) 
that  by  his  prayers  he  delivered  the  soul  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan  from  hell,  Purg.  x.  75  [Tra- 
iaoo]  {see  betmv)  \  Beatrice  |  in  the  Crystalline 
Heaven)  mentions  him  in  connexion  with  the 
difference  between  his  arrangement  of  the 
angelic  orders  and  that  of  Dionysius^  Par. 
xxviii.  133  [Dio&iaio^:  Garardila] ;  D.  re* 
proaches  the  Italian  Cardinals  with  the  neglect 
of  his  writings  and  of  those  of  other  Fathers  of 
the  Church.  Epist,  viii.  7  [Ambroarlusl 

Some  think  St.  Gregory  is  alluded  to  as 
one  of  the  tour  elders,  *  in  humble  guise,*  in  tbe 
mystical  Procession  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise 
(the  other  three  being  St«  Ambrose,  St  Augus* 
tine,  and  St.  Jerome^,  Purg.  xxix.  142.  The  re- 
ference is  more  probably  to  the  four  writers  of 
the  canonical  Epist  lea.    [Prooaaeloiie.] 

The  legend^  alluded  to  by  D.  (Purg,  x.  75; 
Par.  XX.  106-17),  tliat  the  Emperor  Trajan 
w^as  rec^illed  to  life  from  hell,  through  the 
intercession  of  Gregory  the  Great,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  room  for  repentance,  was 
wiilely  believed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is 
repeatedly  recounted  by  mediaeval  writers. 
The  following  account  is  given  by  the  Anonimo 
Fiorentino:  — 

'Santo  Cregorioi  Tenendo  dipinto  in  uoo 
tempio  una  ttoria  di  Thgano  in  queata  fbrma,  che 
e«9endo  rubellata  aUo  imperlo  romano  una  dtta, 
Trajano,  annato  collo  eterrt'  A\m  baadlara 

levate,  ct  usceodo  di  Ram.'  Iq  del  detto 

TnvAiio,  owero  d*iiao  »uo  ^  ^,,  disaweiNita- 

meale  avea  aorto  uno  figliuolo  d'una  vedova  dl 
Roma.  Qutsla  vedev«Ua,  oe)  mex«o  delle  tebtere, 
portata  dal  d<ilore,  prcac  il  frcno  del  cavallo  di 
Trmjmno  impermdore  dicendo  :  Signore,  fArtimi  xvvt* 
detta  dclU  tnotie  del  mio  figliuolo.  Trigano  uinil* 
tnente  n*teitc  diccndo  :  Aspettati  taoto  cb'  io  ton&L 
Costci,  impronta  per  to  doT-"-  ■  *"•  svcva,  diiae ; 
Et  se  tu  noo  tcHni  ?   Trajan*  le  mpoAe  % 

Quciti  che  terri  0  luogo  m  .\rk^     CoatcL 

eoQie  dice  ncl  teslo,  diate  :  El  a  t«  chc  lla  pro  tl 
bane  che  farm  un  altrof  Covtni  fenaoaii,  et  it 
lenaare  tatta  la  sua  gente,  et  chiaind  il  Af  lluolo  el 
prtiPoUa  dalla  eredita  \  rt  comandog li  cfa*  eg li  foMS 
aempre  llg^uob  di  cottel.     Qm,  iiggaado  cid^ 
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e  guardando  santo  Grcgorio  I'uniilta  et  la  giustizta 
che  fti  in  questo  Trajano,  masso  a  picla,  per  che 
era  stato  pagan o,  ch^  sapea  bene  chc  egHI  era 
dannato,  si  gctt6  in  quel  tenipio  in  orazione^  et 
preg6  Iddio  che  dovesse  perdonare  &  Trajano. 
ApparM'cgli  uno  agnolo  dicendogli  :  Iddio  t'  ha 
csaiidito  ;  cgli  ha  perdonato  a  Trajano,  ma  guard  at  i 
che  da  questo  punto  mnanzi  tu  tion  prieghi  piu  per 
veruno  chc  sia  dannato:  pur,  di  quests  prosun- 
zione,  clcggi,  o  vyogH  stare  uti  di  in  Purgatorio,  o 
averc-  tulta  tua  vita  le  gotte,  mil  di  stomaco,  et 
nial  di  fianco.  Santo  Grcgorio  elesse  innanzi  la 
infermita.  Fassi  questions  chc,  se  Iddio  avca 
condennata  Taniina  di  Trajano  alio  'nfemo,  con 
d6  sia  cosa  che  la  sentenzia  d' iddio  6  immobile  ct 
innessibile,  com'  egli  tras&e  IVajiiUio  d' inferno  I 
Rispondesi  che  Iddio  avea  vedulo  the  santo 
Gregorio  dovea  pregare  per  lui :  non  Tavea  con- 
dcnnalo,  ma  avealo  riserbato,  et  non  era  ito 
alio  *nferno.' 

St,  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  ekes  this  case  of 
St.  Gregory *s  intercession  for  TraJLin,  attempts 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  that 
prayer  is  of  no  avail  for  those  in  hell.  He  says : — 

*■  Damasccnus  in  scntione  siio  .  .  .  narrat  quod 
Gregorius  pro  Trajano  oration  em  fundcns,  audivil 
vocemsibi  divinitus  diccntem  :  Vocem  tuam  audivi, 
ct  veniaro  Trajano  do ;  cujus  rei,  ut  Damasccnus 
dicit  in  dicto  sermone^  testis  est  Oriens  omnis  et 
Occidens.  Sed  constat  Trajan um  in  inferno  fuisse, 
. .  .  De  facto  Trajan i  hoc  modo  potest  probabililer 
aestimarij  quod  pre ci bus  B.  Gregorii  ad  \Htam 
fucrit  revocatus,  ct  tta  gratiam  consecutus  sit,  per 
quam  rcmissionem  peccatorum  habuit,  ct  per  con* 
sequcns  immuniLatcm  a  poena  :  sicut  etiam  appsret 
in  omnibus  illis  qui  fueruiit  miraculose  a  mortiiis 
suscilati^  quorum  plurcs  constat  idololatras  et 
damnatos  fui&se.  De  omnibus  talibus  enim  simi- 
Jiter  dici  oportet,  quod  non  erantin  inferno  fiinaliter 
dcputalij  sed  secundum  praescniem  propriorum 
meritorum  juatitiam :  secundum  aiitem  superiorcs 
causas,  quibus  praevidebantur  ad  vitam  revocandi^ 
crat  aliter  de  cis  disponendum.  Vel  dicendum^ 
secundum  quosdam,  quod  anima  Trajani  non  fuit 
simplicitcr  a  reatu  poenae  aeternae  absoluta ;  sed 
ejus  poena  fuit  suspensa  ad  tempus,  scihcet  usfquc 
ad  diem  judicii,*     1,S.  T,  iii,  Suppl.  Q.  Ixxi,  A,  5.) 

Gregorius,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  Epist. 
viii.  7.    [CJregorioJ 

Greve,  Val  di,    [Valdigreve.] 

GrifTolino],  an  alchemist  of  Arezzo,  placed 
by  D,  among  the  Falsifiers  in  Bolgia  10  of 
Circle  VIM  of  Heli  (Malebolge)  5  he  is  not 
named,  but  ts  alluded  to  as  runo  (Mdrase), 
Int  XX ix.  86,  92,  110;  rAreiirty  ln£  xxx,  31  ; 
^g^h  ^'-  V  IFalBatori].  On  their  way  through 
Bolgia  10  D,  and  Virgil  sec  two  spirits  (Griffo- 
lino and  Capocchio)  seated  back  to  back  sup- 
porting each  other,  and  scratching  the  scabs 
from  their  flesh  (Inf*  xxix.  73-84) ;  V,  addresses 
one  of  them  (G.)  and  asks  if  any  *  Latins '  are 
among  thefn  {tw,  85-90) ;  G.  replies  that  both 
he  and  his  comrade  are  '  Latms/  and  asks 
V,  who  he  is  [I'V,  91-3) ;  V.  tells  hiiB  that  he 


has  brought  D.,  who  is  alive,  to  show  htm 
Hell  {vv.  94-6)^  thereupon  the  two  spirits 
start  apjart  and  gaze  at  D.  {vv,  97-9) ;  at  V/s 
suggestion  D.  then  asks  them  who  they  are 
{7nf,  100-8);  G.  states  that  he  belonged  to 
Arezio,  and  was  burnt  at  the  instance  of 
Albero  of  Siena,  because  in  jest  he  had  offered 
to  teach  him  to  fly,  and  had  not  done  so ;  he 
adds,  however,  that  it  was  not  on  that  account 
that  he  was  in  Hell,  but  because  he  had  been 
an  alchemist  {inr,  109-20)  [Albero];  after  some 
talk  with  Capocchio,  G/s  companion  {vv,  lai- 
391,  D.  and  V.  see  two  other  spirits  come 
rushing  madly  along,  one  of  whom  attacks 
Capocchio  and  drags  him  to  the  ground  (xxx. 
35-30)  ■  G,,  trembling  with  fear,  informs  D. 
that  this  is  Gianni  Schicchi  (v^u  51-3I;  D* 
inquires  who  the  other  is  {%^.  34-6 J,  and  G. 
replies  that  it  is  Myrrha  (7*7'.  37-9),  and  de- 
scribes how  both  she  and  Gianm  had  been 
fiuilty  of  falsification  of  the  person  {v7>,  40- 5 j 
Oapooohio :  Qiantii  BoMochi  :  Mirra]. 

According  to  the  old  commentators  Griffolino 
pretended  that  he  could  teach  Albero  how  to 
fly  J  in  order  to  extract  money  from  him  ;  and  it 
was  his  indignation  at  having  been  taken  in 
and  fleeced  that  led  the  latter  to  denounce  G. 
as  a  magician.     Benvenuto  says  : — 

*  Est  breviter  sciendum  rem  jocosam  :  fuit  igitur 
in  no  bill  civitate  Sen  a  rum  circa  tcmpora  autods 
quidam  magister  Grifolinus  de  Aretio,  magnus 
naturalis  et  alchimicus,  qui  astutissinius  coutraxit 
familiaritatem  magnam  cum  quodam  fitio  episcopi 
senensis,  cui  nomen  erat  Albarus,  a  quo  sagactter 
emungcbat  pecuniam  et  munera  multa,  quia  ille 
cum  lingua  sua  mirabili  promittebat  illi  simptici  el 
iatuo  facere  mirabilia  magna.  Inter  alia,  dum 
Albanis  iste  levissimus  miraretur  et  laudaret  Gri- 
folimim,  dicens  :  O  quale  est  ingenium  tuura  !  dixit 
Grifolinus  :  Ccrte  scirem  facere  impossibilia  per 
naiuram.  Quid  diccres,  si  videres  me  patenter 
volare  more  avis  per  aerem  T  Albarus  pinguLs  ct 
pecuniosus  expcnsis  Crucifixi,  eoepit  rogare^  ut 
doccret  cum  artem  volandi  artificialiter,  qui  tamen 
erat  per  naturam  levissimus  ad  volandum  euro  sua 
mente  vanissima.  Muka  ergo  dicebat^  et  plura 
promittebat.  Sed  Grifolinus  ludificabatur  cum,  ct 
dabat  illi  verba  tn  solutum,  Tandetn  Albanim 
vidcns  se  dchisum  et  dcceptum,  conquestus  est 
episcopo  patri  suo  ;  qui  acccnsus  indiguatiane 
magna  fecit  formari  unam  inquisition  em  contra 
eumj  qua  liter  exercebat  magi  cam,  <|uam  tamea 
ille  ignorabat;  et  sub  isto  colore  fecit  eum  igne 
crcmari/ 

The  Anonimo  Fiorentino  says  that  G.  pKiinted 
out  to  his  dupe  one  of  the  particular  advantages 
of  being  able  to  fly  :— 

*  Vediy  Albero,  e'  so  no  poche  cose  ch'  io  non  1 
sappia  fare  :  s'  io  volessi,  io  t'  insegnerei  volare  ;  et 
s'eg^ti  ha  in  Siena  veruna  donna  a  cui  tu  voglia 
bene  J  poterai  intrare   in  casa  per  le  ftnesirc  vo- 
lando.' 

A  somewhat  different  account  is  given  in 
the  Ottimo  Comento  :— 
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*  Dice  I'Arctino  ,  . .  ch*  clli  fu  d'ArejEzo»  e  uno 
Sanesc,  nome  Alberto^  U  fece  ardcre  non  per 
archiinia,  ida  perocchd  li  Appuose  ch'  clli  fosie 
incurs  tore  di  demon  ii,  ed  crelico  in  fcdc ;  c  ci6  si 
nioflse  a  fkre,  peroccM  1  detto  Arettno  dtssc  un  die 
ml  detto  Alberto  :  S' i*  vatesi' io,  volcrei  come  uno 
liccello,  n  Sancse  voile  die  Gnfifolioo  gUc  le 
iaiegiiasae:  TAretino  diase,  che  glic  TAveva  detto 
per  sollazio ;  qucUi  indeg^n6,  e  poi  in  Firenie  ftd 
uno  inquisitore  dc'  Patcnni»  ch*  cm  Sanese  di 
naiione^  e  tcnea  che  Alberto  fosse  sue  figliuoto,  il 
fece  ardcre  . .  .  aJcuni  dicono  che  *l  fc'ardcre  al 
vcicovo  di  Siena,  ch*  era  suo  padre.' 

Grifone,  the  Griffin  in  the  mystical  Proccs* 
sion  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  (commonly 
understood  to  be  symbolical  of  Christ,  its  two- 
fold nature,  half  lion,  half  eagle,  representing  the 
twofold  nature  of  Christy  human  and  divine), 
Purg*  xxix*  io8;  jtxx.  8;  xxxi.  115,  120;  xxx'n. 
96,  43,  S9  ;  iafiera^  Ck* }  iola  una  persona  in 
Aio  nature^  Purg,  xxxi,  80 ;  doppiafiera^  Pii»*g. 
xxxi.  122 ;  animal  binaio^  Purg.  xxxii.  47 ; 
biformt  Jiiray  Purg.  xxxii*  96,     [P^oeasione.] 

GuaJandJ,  noble  Ghibeirmc  family  of  Pisa, 
mentioned  by  Count  Ugolino  (in  Circle  IX  of 
Hell),  with  the  Sismondi  and  l^anfranchi.  as 
having  been  foremost  among  those  whom  the 
Archbishop  Ruggieri  incited  to  work  his  de- 
struction, Inf.  xjcxiii.  3a* 

Butj»  who  lectured  on  the  /?•  C  in  Pisa,  ««ys 
of  these  three  families : — 

•  Qttcite  sofio  tre  case  di  gentiluommi  dclla  dltA 
dl  fllAf  di  grande  onorc  c  di  grande  potenzia 
netl*  antico ;  e  bench^  ancota  sieno,  pur  »otTO 
molto  inaocate  come  Taltrc  fiuniglie  antiche  e 
raltre  coae.^ 

Th«  tawer  in  which  Ugolino  and  his  sons 
and  ipmndsons  were  starved  lo  death,  and 
wkidi  thence  got  the  name  of  *  Torre  della 
Fame,'  was  called  af^er  this  family  'la  torre 
de'  Gualafidi  alle  Sette  Vie.'  It  stood  in  the 
Piaua  ^t^\  Anziani,  nearly  on  the  spot  where 
the  modem  dock* tower  in  the  Piaiza  dei 
Cftvalieri  tniw  stands*  It  ^s  said  lo  have  been 
dflMfoyed  in  [655.  [RuggiaH,  Arciveecovo  : 
l^coUno.  ConteJ 

Gualdo,  the  village  of  Gualdo  Tadino  m 
Ullibria«  00  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  about 
le  flOllcs  N.E.  of  Perugia,  and  8  miles  N.  of 
Kodtm;  mentioned  by  St*  Thomas  Ac^uinas 
(lo  tlie  Heaven  of  the  Sun)  in  his  description 
d  Die  situation  of  Assisi,  Par.  xi.  48.  St.  T. 
says  that  Gualdo  and  Nocera  (not  to  be  con- 
lomded  with  Nocera  in  Apulia),  which  are  in 
llw  cii)pcr  valley  of  the  Tupino,  on  the  £.  side 
€f  tlw  ndge  of  Monte  Subasio  (on  the  SAV. 
dPM  of  which  stands  Assisi),  '  lament  behind 
it  (m  rWge)  for  a  grievous  yoke '  {w.  47-^)* 
S<MB«  take  the  ^greve  giogo*  to  be  this 
ijdg«»  and  understand  the  allusion  to  be  to  the 
Umgl&liblc  poattion  of  tliese  two  places; 
tbiiile  it  mkrt  to  their  pohtical  sub- 


jection to  the  Guelis  of  Perugia.    Benvenuto 

comments : — 

*  Prr  gmf€  giogo^  quia  reciptt  veotum,  frigus  et 
incomrooda  a  dicto  monte.  Alii  tamen  exponunt^ 
propter  grave  jugum  perusinorum,  quia  dictae 
terme  erant  subditae  dominio  perusinorum  ;  et 
istud  fuic  aliquando  verum  :  sed  prior  expoaitio  cat 
mclior.* 

Gualdrada,  daughter  of  Bellincion  Berti 
de*  Ravignani  of  Florence :  through  her  mar- 
riage with  Guido  Gnerra  IV,  the  Conti  Guidi 
traced  their  descent  from  the  Ravi^ani  [Bel* 
lineion  Berti].  Jacopo  Rusticucci  mentions 
her  as  the  grandmother  of  the  Guido  Guerra 
who  is  with  him  in  Round  3  of  Circle  VII  of 
Hell,  calling  her  la  buona  Guatdrada^  Inf.  xvi. 
37  [Ouidl,  Conti :  Quldo  Ouerra]. 

According  to  the  old  accounts  Guido 
Guerra  IV,  otherwise  known  as  Guido  Vecchio 
(d,  1213K  married  Gualdrada  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Emperor  Otto  IV.  The  story  was  that 
the  Emperor,  being  in  Florence,  was  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  maiden  and  asked  who 
she  was.  BeJlincione  replied  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  man  who  would  be  proud  to  let 
the  EmpKsror  kiss  her;  whereupon  Gualdrada 
exclaimed  that  no  man  alive  snould  kiss  her 
save  he  who  was  to  be  her  husband.  The  Em- 
peror, delighted  with  her  spirit,  urged  Guido, 
who  was  present,  to  ask  her  in  marriage,  and, 
the  matcn  having  been  made,  dowered  the 
couple  with  lands  in  the  Casentino. 

Villani  tells  the  story  as  follows  \— 

*Questo  coote  Guido  vecchto,  onde  poi  tutti  i 
conti  Guidl  sono  di«*:c4j.  nn^sc  per  moglie  la 
figliuola  di  oicsaere   1  '     BVrti  de*   Rorvi- 

gnani,  ch'era  il  maggi  1  onorato  cavaliere 

di  Firenie,  e  le  sue  ca^  jiuccedettono  poi  per 
retaggio  a*  conti,  le  quali  furono  a  porta  san  Piero 
in  su  la  porta  vecchio  QuelU  donna  ebbe  nome 
Gualdrada^  e  per  bcllex2a  e  betlo  parlare  di  lei  U 
tol5e»  veggcndola  in  santa  Reparata  coiraltre 
donne  e  donielle  di  Firetiie.  Quando  lo  ■mpcmdore 
Olio  quarto  vcnnc  in  Firenie,  e  veggendo  Ic  belle 
^nnc  della  dtta  che  in  santa  Rejiaraia  pef  luj  erano 
raunatc,  que»ta  pulcella  piu  piacque  allo'mpem* 
dore ;  e  *1  padre  di  lei  dicendo  alio  'mperadore 
ch'egh  avea  podere  di  fargliele  baaciare,  la  don* 
fella  rL9pcja«  che  gii  uotoiu  vivente  la  bascerebbe 
■c  noD  foa>e  mio  marito,  per  la  quale  pan»la 
lo'mperadore  inoUo  la  coaincndd  ;  e  il  detto  conte 
Guido  preao  d'amore  di  lei  per  la  sua  awcncnteixa, 
e  per  cons^Uo  del  detto  Otto  iiziperadore.  la  m  fece 
a  mof  He,  non  guar dando  perch*  ella  foaae  dt  pib 
baaao  lignaggio  ^%  lai«  ne  guardando  a  dote  ;  onda 
tutti  i  conti  Guidi  tono  tiati  del  drtto  conte  e  della 
delta  d«nna«  ...  II  aopraddetto  Olio  int{>enidore 
privilegio  il  detto  conte  Guido  dclla  sigoork  di 
Caaentifio.  Avemo  al  luago  parlato  del  detia 
eonte  Guido  .  .  .  perocch^  fu  valente  uoitiO«  t  di 
lui  soDo  tutti  i  conti  Guidi  dtacesi,  e  perch' e*  laoi 
disccndenti  molto  it  nutcbiarpao  poi  de*  Citti  di 
Fircjiie."     t?.  37.) 

b  hia 


Boccaccio  giv«i  a  similar  account 
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Ccmento^  '  second  och^  so  lev  a  i]  vcnerabile 
uomo  Coppo  di  Borghese  Domenichi  rac- 
contare,  al  quale  per  certo  furono  le  notabili 
cose  della  nostra  cittk  notissime.* 

This  story,  however,  savours  more  of  ro- 
mance than  of  history,  for  it  appears  from 
documentary  evidence  that  Gualdrada  was 
married  to  Guido  Guerra  about  nSo,  some 
twenty  ye-ars  before  Otto  IV  was  chosen 
Emperor.  She  was  Guido's  second  wife,  he 
having  previously  married  Agnese,  daughter  of 
Guglielmo  il  Vecchio,  Marquis  of  Monferrato, 
(Sec  Latham,  Dant^i  Letters^  pp,  48-9.) 

Gualterotti,  ancient  noble  family  of  Flor- 
ence, mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Mars),  together  with  the  Importuni, 
as  having  been  of  importance  in  his  day,  and 
as  having  had  the  Buondelmonti  as  their 
neighbours  in  the  Borgo  santo  Apostolo,  Par. 
xvi,  133. 

Both  families,  who  were  Guelfs,  bad  fallen 
into  decay  in  D/s  time.  Vinani  says  of  them  :— 

'  In  borgo  santo  Apostolo  ltsiio  grandi  Guaite- 
rotti  e  Importuni,  che  oggi  sono  popolani  ;  i 
Buotidelmonti  erano  nobili  c  antichi  cittadini  in 
coiitado,  .  ,  .  prima  si  puosono  Ollrarno,  e  poi 
tornarono  in  Borgo.*  (iv.  13/)  — *Nel  sesto  di  Borgo 
furono  guelR  la  ca?a  de'  Bondelirtonti,  .  .  t  la  easa 
de'  Gualterotti,  e  <juella  degt'  Importuni,'  (v.  39.) 

The  Ottimo  Comento  says  of  the  Gualte- 
rotti :~ 

*-  Quest!  son  pochi  in  numero,  e  meno  in  onore  * ; 
and  of  the  Importuiii  \  *  Di  costoro  appena  6  alcuno.' 

The  former,  according  to  Ld.  Vernon,  were 
excluded  from  the  magistracy  in  Florence  in 
1282,  in  1293,  and  again  in  131 1.  Some  of 
the  family  were  Ghibellines,  and  three  of  them 
were  expelled  as  such  in  1268. 

GuantOp  Ghent,  on  the  Scheldt,  the  capital 
of  East  Flanders  \  mentioned  by  Hugh  Capet 
(in  Circle  V  of  Purgator}--),  together  with 
Douay,  Lille,  and  Bruges,  to  indicate  Flanders^ 
in  connexion  with  the  cruel  treatment  of  that 
country  and  its  Count  by  Philip  the  Fair, 
Purg.  XX.  46.     [Bniiggia  :  Fiandra,] 

Qnaschi,  Gascons;  St.  Peter  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Fixed  Stars),  alluding  to  the  simony 
of  Clement  V,  who  was  a  native  of  Gascony, 
and  to  the  avarice  of  John  XXII,  who  was 
a  native  of  Cahors,  says  Del  sangue  n&stro 
Caorsini  e  Guaschi  S'apparccchian  di  bere^ 
Par.  xxvii.  sS-9  [Caorsino:  Giovanni  XXII] ; 
Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars),  alluding 
to  Clement  V's  betrayal  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
Vn,  refers  to  him  as  //  Guasay^  Par,  xvii. 
82  [Arrigo^];  D,  refers  to  Clement  and 
his  following  as  Vascanes,  Epist«  viii,  li 
[Clemen  te^], 

GuascOp  Gascon ;  i7  Guasca^  i,  e.  Clement  V, 
Par.  xvii.  82,     [Guaschi.] 

Guascogna,  Gascony,  province  in  S-W. 
comer  of  France,  which  for  many  years  was 


held  by  the  kings  of  England,  the  French 
crown  claiming  homage  from  them  in  con- 
sideration of  their  tenure  of  it* 

Hugh  Capet  (in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory)  ' 
refers  to  the  capture  of  Gascony  from  Edward  I 
of  England  in  1294  by  Philip  the  Fair»  Purg.  xx. 
66  (see  deUw) ;  the  province  is  alluded  to  by 
Nicholas  III  (in  Bolgia  3  of  Circle  VIII  of 
Hell)  in  connexion  with  the  Gascon  Pope 
Clement  V,  Inf.  xix.  83  [ClemeJite"^]. 

The  incident  alluded  to  by  Hugh  Capet 
(Purg,  XX.  66)  is  related  by  Villani  as  follows  :^ 

*■  Ndf  anno  1393,  avendo  avuta  battaglia  e  ruberia 
in  mare  tra'  Giiasconi  che  erano  uomlni  del  re 
d'lnghilterra,  e'  Nortnandi  che  sono  sotto  il  re  di 
Francia,  della  quale  i  Nonnaadi  ebbono  il  peggiorc, 
e  vegnendosi  a  dolere  dell'  ingiuria  c  dammaggio 
ricevuto  da'  Guascotii  al  loro  re  di  Francia,  lo  re 
fcce  rictiiedcre  il  re  Adoardo  d'lnghilterra  (il  quale 
per  sorte  tenea  la  Gosscogna  dovendone  fare 
oroaggio  al  re  di  Fran  da)  che  dovesse  far  fare 
ratnmenda  alle  sue  genti,  e  venire  personal  men  te 
a  fare  omaggio  della  detta  Guascogna  al  re  di 
Francia,  c  sc  ci6  non  facesse  a  certo  termine  a  lui 
dato  il  re  di  Francia  col  suo  consiglio  dc*  dodici 
peri  il  privava  del  ducato  di  Guascogna.  Per  la 
qual  CDsa  il  re  Adoardo,  il  quale  era  di  grandc  cuore 
e  prodezza,  e  per  suo  scnno  c  valore  fatte  di  grandi 
co5e  oltremare  e  di  qua,  isdegn6  di  non  volere  fare 
personalmente  il  detto  omaggio,  ma  mand6  in 
Francia  Araondo  suo  fratello  che  facesse  per  lui, 
e  soddisfacesse  il  dammaggio  ricevuto  per  la  gcnle 
del  re  di  Francia.  Ma  per  I'orgoglio  e  cux^dtgia  ' 
de'  Franceschi,  il  re  Filippo  di  Francia  nol  voile 
accettarc,  per  avere  cagione  di  torre  al  re  d'ln- 
ghilterra la  Guascognat  lungamcnte  conccputa 
e  desiderata.  Per  la  qual  cosa  coininci6  dura  e 
aspcra  guerra  tra*  Franceschi  e  gl'  Inghilesi  in 
terra  e  in  marc,  onde  molta  gente  morirono,  e 
furono  presi  e  diserti  dall'  una  parte  e  dall'  altra, 
.  .  .  E'l  seguentc  anno  il  re  Filippo  di  Francia 
mandd  in  Guascogna  Messer  Carlo  di  Valos  suo 
fratello  con  grande  cavalleria^  e  prejjc  Bordello 
e  moke  terre  e  castella  sopra  il  re  d'lnghilterra, 
e  in  mare  mise  grande  navilio  in  corso  soprm 
gl'  Inghilesi.*    (viii.  4.) 

Ouascogna.Golfo  di],the  Gulf  of  Gascony, 
or  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  alluded  to  by  St,  Bona- 
Ventura  (in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun)  in  his 
description  of  the  situation  of  Calahorra,  the 
birthplace  of  Sl  Dominic,  as  Vonde  Ditiro 
aiie  quali  .  ,  .  La  sal  talvolia  ad  ogni  u^m 
si  nascondt  (\.  e.  the  waters  behind  which  the 
sun  sinks  during  the  summer  solstice),  Par. 
xii.  49-51.    [Callaroga.] 

Guccio  de'  Tarlati],  one  of  the  Tadati 

of  Pietramala  in  the  territory  of  Arcxto,  ia 
which  city  they  were  the  chiefs  of  the  Ghi*  . 
belline  party ;    he  is  said   by  the  old  com-  j 
mentators   {some   of   whom   call  him   Cionej  ■ 
others  Ciacco,  but  the  majority  Guccio)  to  be  , 
the  person  alluded  to  by  D.  as  Valiro  {AretiH&\ 
che  annegb  correndo  in  cacda^  whom  he  saw 
in   Antepurgatory  among  those  who  died  a 
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violent  death  without  absolution,  but  repented 
at  tlie  last  moment,  Purg.  vi.  15,  [AntL- 
purgatorio.] 

According  to  Benvenuto  he  was  uncle  of 
the  celebrated  Guido  Tarlati,  Bishop  of  Arezzo, 
and  was  drowned  in  the  Arno,  his  horse 
having  run  away  with  him,  while  in  pursuit 
of  some  of  the  Bostoli,  Guelf  exiles  from 
ArczjEo,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Castel  di 
Ron  dine  :— 

*  Ad  sdendujn  quis  fuerit  jsteinnominatus.  dcbes 
scire  quod  in  civitate  Aretii  ex  nobilibus  de  Petra 
Mala  fyit  unus  dominus  TarLatus  antiquus,  qui 
gcnuit  Angeluoi  primogenitum ;  ex  quo  tiatus  est 
Gutdo  episcopus  aretinus^  famosu!>  dominus  Aretii^ 
vir  magfianimus  et  magniBcus,  nihil  habens  cleri* 
cale,  qui  Arctium  patriam  suam  magnis  honoribus 
et  multis  dccoravit  £x  dicto  Tarlato  natus  est 
alius  Blius,  Dominc  Zutius,  patmus  dicti  episiropi^ 
juvenis  strenuus  armomm.  Hie,  cum  Tarlati 
gc  re  re  fit  bcllum  cum  Bostolis  nobilibus  de  Aretio, 
qui  exulcs  recipiebant  se  in  castcllo  quod  dicitur 
Rondine  in  Vallc  Ami,  cquitavit  contra  illos;  et 
ctim  pcrsequeretur  quosdam,  equus  fortia  trans • 
porta vit  ipsum  in  Arnum^  et  sufFocalus  est  in 
quodam  pclago.  Cujus  corpus  inde  extractiim 
Bostoli  hidibriose  sagiptasse  dicuntur  ;  quaproptcr 
acerbum  odium  natum  est  inter  partes/ 

Other  accounts  slate  that  he  was  drowned 
while  trying  to  escape  from  the  Bostoli  (after 
the  battle  of  Campaldino,  in  1289,  say  some) ; 
thus  Pietro  di  Dante  says  :— 

*  Alius,  quern  non  nominat,  de  Aretio,  et  qm 
fugiendo  necatus  est,  fuit  Guccius  de  Petraraala; 
qui  dum  ordina&set  quamdam  cavalcatam  ad  terram 
Laterinac  contra  certos  de  Bostolis  tbi  manentes^ 
inimicantes  ci,  tunc  dicti  BostoU  cum  gente  Fioren- 
tinorum  ibi  occuhata  aggressi  sunt  cunij  et  fugando 
cum  ill  flu  men  Ami  suffocatus  est,' 

The  Ottimo  Comento  (with  which  Lana  and 
Buti  agree)  says  :— 

'Quest!  fu  uno  giovane,  che  cbbc  nome  Cuccio 
de*  TarlaLi  d'Arcuo,  lo  quale  alia  scoufitta  d\  Bib- 
htena  (i.  e,  Campaldino)  fu  molto  perseguitato, 
e  cacciato  da  cjuelli  di  Rondina ;  alia  ^e  fuggendo, 
e  queili  persegucndolo^  fuggio  nel  tiume  (i*AmO|  c 
quivi  anneg6,' 

The  Anonimo  Fiorentino  : — 

*  Quel  da  Pietramala,  a1  tempo  ch^egliono  lenc^ 
^  vono  Bibbiena^  avendo  guerra  coUa  faraiglia  de' 
I  Bostoli   d'ArezzOt   andorono    con   loro   brigata   a 

Koodine,  che  '1  tcncono  i  Bostoh  :  i  Bostoli^  ch' 
erono  a\'visaii,  aveano  fatto  celatamente  raunata, 
et  aveano  avuto  ajuto  da'  Fiorentini ;  onde  avvennc 
^che^ come  egliiiosapprcssorono  a  Rondine^  i  Bostoli 
Bcirono  fuori  con  loro  brigata.  Quei  da  Pietra- 
f&ala,  veggcndo  il  soperchio,  fuggirono  :  Guccio 
da  Pietramala,  ch*  6  queili  di  cui  parla  TAuttore, 
correndo  giunse  al  fiume  d*Arno,  et  credendopotcrc 
valicare,  si  misse  in  Arno  :  Arno  era  grosso ;  dl  che 
finalmente  v'afTogo  dcntro/ 

Guelfi,  Guelfs,  supporters  of  the  Church, 
as  opposed  to  the  GhibeJ lines  or  supporters 


of  the  Empire ;  mentioned  by  name  once  only 
in  the  ^Z?.  C,  viz.  by  the  Emperor  Justinian 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury),  who  refers  to 
their  alliance  with  Charles  11  of  Naples,  Pan 
vi-  107  [Cftrlo -] ;  and  reproaches  them  with 
opposing  the  golden  fieurs-de-lys  of  France 
to  the  Imperial  Eagle,  t'-y.  loo-i  [Aquilfl^]; 
Farinata  degli  Uberti  (in  Circle  VI  of  Hell) 
refers  to  their  discomfiture  in  1248  and  1260, 
Inf.  X.  46-B  ;  D*,  addressing  Farinata,  reminds 
him  that  after  each  occasion  the  Guelfs  contrived 
to  regain  the  upper  hand  (viz.  in  1251  and  1266), 
!n£  X.  49-50  [Farinata] ;  Oderisi  (in  Circle  I 
of  Purgatory),  referring  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Florentine  Guelf s  fay  the  Ghibellines  at  Mont- 
aperti  (Sep.  4,  1260)^  speaks  of  the  former  as 
la  rabbiafiorentina^  Purg,  xi.  112-14  [Mont- 
apertl];  St,  Peter  (in  the  Heaven  of  Fixed 
Stars)  alludes  to  the  strife  between  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  Par,  xxvii.  46-8 
[GhibeHinl], 

Throughout  the  D,C.  the  wolf  is  symbo- 
lical of  the  Guelf  party  (doubtless  from  the 
association  of  the  name),  and,  further^  of  the 
sin  of  avarice,  and,  as  connected  with  these,  of 
the  Papal  power  and  pretensions  of  the  Church* 
Biitler  says  :— 

'  How  far  the  Guelf  party,  as  a  whole,  can  be 
connected  otherwise  than  through  their  name  with 
the  sin  which  the  wolf  denotes,  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  trading 
classes  for  the  most  part  held  to  It/ 

The  Guelf  party  generally  is  alluded  to  as 
iupuy  Inf.  i.  49;  Purg.  xx.  10;  lupiy  Par.  xxvii, 
55  ;  the  Florentine  Guelfs  are  alluded  to  as 
iupi^  Purg.  xiv.  50,  59;  Par.  atxv,  6;  lupo^ 
Par.  ix,  132;  the  Pisan  Guelfs  (Ugolino  and 
his  sons)  as  U  hipo  e  i  lupicim^  Inf.  xxxiii.  29, 
[Ugolino,  Conte.] 

The  standard  of  the  Guelf  party,  in  Flor- 
ence, bore  the  arms  of  Clement  IV,  over 
which  later  they  placed  a  small  scarlet  lily,  as 
is  recorded  by  ViUani  :— 

*  Voile  il  papa  Clemente  che  per  suo  amore  la 
parte  guelfa  di  Firenze  portasse  sempre  ta  sua 
aniic  propria  in  bandicra  e  in  suggcllo,  la  quale 
era,  ed  ^,  il  campo  bianco  con  una  aguglia  vermiglia 
in  su  uno  serpen te  verde,  la  quale  portarono  e  ten- 
nero  poi,  e  fanno  insino  a'  nosiri  prescnti  tempi ; 
bene  v'hanno  poi  aggiunto  i  guetfi  uno  giglietto 
verniiglio  sopra  il  capo  dcIT  aquila/    (vii.  a.) 

Guercio  Cavalcanti.  [Cavaloantl,  Fran- 
oeaoo  do'.] 
Guerra,  Guide.  {Guldo  Ouerra.] 
Guglielmo^  William.  Count  of  Orange, 
whoj  under  the  name  of  Guillaume  Fierebiace 
or  Guiilaume  an  Court- Nei,  was  the  central 
figure  of  the  twenty-four  Old  French  Chansons 
de  Geste  (containing  a  total  of  nearly  130,000 
lines)  known  as  the  Gesie  de  GutUaume,  in 
which  his  exploits  against  the  Saracens  ill 
defence  of  Christendom  arc  celebrated. 
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D*  places  William,  together  with  his  fellow- 
champion  Renouard,  another  hero  of  the  same 
Geste^  amoni^  those  who  fought  for  the  faith 
(Spirit i  Mihianii),  m  the  Heaven  of  Mars, 
where  their  spirits  arc  pointed  out  by  Caccia- 
guida,  Pan  xviii,  46.  [Marte,  Cielo  di; 
Blcioardo,] 

In  the  Chansons  dt  GesteWillmm  is  represented 
as  one  of  the  twelve  children  of  Count  Aimeri  of 
NarbonnCj  and  of  his  wife  Hermengart.  Aflcr 
a  series  of  adventures,  in  one  of  which  he  had 
his  nose  cut  off  by  the  Giant  Corsolt  (whence  his 
sobriquet  '  au  Court-Nez '),  he  married  Orable, 
daughter  of  Desramei  the  Saracen  King  of  Cordovai 
after  she  had  been  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Guibourc.  Subsequently  WiUiam  was  disastrously 
defeated  by  his  father-in-law  at  the  battle  of 
AUscans,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arles»  This 
defeat  was  afterwards  avenged  in  a  second  great 
battle  of  Aliscans,  where  the  victory  of  William's 
army  was  mainly  due  to  the  prowess  of  Renouard, 
The  latter,  comimonly  known  as  *  Rainouart  au 
tinel,"  from  the  immense  club  which  was  his 
favourite  weapon^  was  a  son  of  Desram*^  and 
brother  of  Orable,  He  had  been  sold  into  slavery 
in  France,  and  served  for  some  time  as  scullion 
in  the  royal  kitchen,  until  William,  observing  his 
immense  strength,  enrolled  him  in  his  army  and 
made  him  his  companion  in  arms.  After  the  second 
battle  of  Altseans,  in  which  Renouard  engaged 
eleven  of  the  Saracen  chiefs  successively  in  single 
combat,  and  by  his  prowess  saved  the  Frankish 
host  from  another  disastrous  defeat,  he  was  baptized, 
and  married  A^lis,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor, 
Finally  both  William  and  Renouard  entered  a 
inonasterj',  where  the  former  received  the  title  of 
saint.  The  most  important  poem  in  the  Gesie  de 
Guiilauftu  is  that  entitled  Atiscans^  which  was 
composed  probably  about  the  middle  of  Cent,  xii. 
It  is  the  chief  authority  for  the  (legendary)  exploits 
both  of  William  and  Renouard.  The  author  of 
this  poem  J  which  was  written  probably  circ.  1170 
by  Jendeu  de  Brie  in  Sicily,  anticipates  D.  in 
placing  the  Count  of  Orange  in  Paradise: — 
*Si  est  saiTiai;  Dluc  Ta  fait  t^eneir 

En  paradis  ct^lc^ne  '  {vtf.  641-1.) 

Historically  speaking,  Williamj  Count  of  Orange, 
was  of  Northern  French  origin ;  he  was  born 
towards  the  middle  of  Cent,  viii,  his  parents, 
Thcodoric  and  Aide,  being  probably  of  royal  de- 
scent. William  in  his  youth  was  attached  to  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
trusted  councillors  and  warriors  of  the  Frankish 
king.  Nothing  precise  is  known  of  him  until 
the  year  790,  when  he  was  appointed  Duke  of 
Scptimanie  (or  of  Toulouse  orAquitaine)by  Charle- 
magne. H  is  most  glorious  achievement  belongs  to 
the  year  793,  when  Htscham,  the  Caliph  of  Cordova 
(788-796  »  having  proclaimed  the  Jehad  or  holy 
war,  invaded  France  with  an  army  of  50,000  men 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Narbonne,  William  went 
to  meet  the  invaders^  encountered  them  at  Ville- 
daigne,  near  the  river  Orbicu,  and  gave  them  battle. 
Though  defeated,  his  heroic  efforts  checked  the 
Saracen  advance  and  compelled  them  to  return  to 
SpaiiK  By  William's  valour  on  this  occasion  France 
was  once  more  saved  from  the  Saracens,  as  she  had 


been  saved  sixty  years  before  (Oct.  732^  by  Charles 
Martel  at  Poitiers.  In  Boi  (or  B03)  William  took 
a  chief  part  in  the  capture  of  Barcelona  from  the 
Saracens  by  the  forces  of  Louis^  King  of  Aquitainc. 
In  804  he  founded  the  monastery  of  Gcllone  (St. 
Guillem  du  Desert)  near  Montpellicr  in  the  diocese 
of  LodSve,  into  which  he  retired^  June  29,  806, 
Here  he  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  Ma3^  a8,  8ia, 
two  years  before  Charlemagne,  He  was  afterwards 
canonized  as  St,  William  of  Gellone.  The  dates 
of  William "s  career  fall  entirely  within  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  but  romance  has  assigned  his 
chief  actions  to  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
(814-843),  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
at  the  head  of  Louis'  council  for  several  years, 
whilst  the  latter  was  King  of  Aquitaine.  (See 
Leon  Gautier,  Epopees  Franptisfs,  iv.  ls~S-) 

Guglielmo-,  William  II,  the  Good,  King 
of  Sicily  and  Naples  in  the  Norman  line,  1 166- 
1189;  he  was  son  (bom  1154)  of  William  1, 
the  Bad  (i  153-1166)  (so  called  on  account 
of  his  cruelty  towards  hia  rebellious  barons), 
and  married  (in  1 177)  Joan,  youngest  daughter 
of  Henry  II  of  England^  by  whom  he  had  no 
issue.  On  his  death,  at  the  age  of  35,  the 
crown  of  Sicily  passed  to  his  cousin  Tancred, 
whose  son  and  successor,  William  HI,  was 
dispossessed  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VI,  who, 
as  Duke  of  Swabia,  had  married  Constance, 
the  aunt  of  William  1 1,  and  heiress  presumptive 
to  the  throne.  The  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicihes 
thus  passed  to  the  Hohenstaufen  line,  in  the 
person  of  Frederick  I  (afterwards  Emperor  as 
Frederick  II),  the  son  of  Henry  VI  and 
Constance*  [CioEia:  Costanza^ ;  Arrigo*: 
Table  iv.] 

William  11  is  placed  in  the  Heaven  of 
Jupiter  among  the  spirits  of  tho&e  who  loved 
and  exercised  justice  { Spirit i  Gimiican/i), 
Par.  XX.  62 ;  ^ue/j  ^'.  61  ;  il  giusta  regfy  v,  65 
[Glove,  Cielo  dl] ;  the  Eagle,  who  points  out 
his  spirit  to  D.,  and  speaks  of  him  as  *  the 
just  King/  says  that  Sicily  deplores  William's 
death,  and  laments  that  Charles  II  of  Anjou 
and  Frederick  11  of  Aragon  are  still  alive 
(v7k62-$)  [Aqtilla^;  Carlo '^:  Pedorlco^]. 

William  IPs  reign  was  as  beneficial  to  his 
subjects  as  that  of  his  father  had  been  the 
reverse ;  he  was  a  zealous  champion  of  the 
Church,  and  spent  the  large  treasures  left  by 
Wilham  I  in  founding  and  endowing  pious 
institutions.  His  death  was  sincerely  lamented 
by  the  Sicilians,  who  'in  later  times  looked 
back  to  the  rule  of  this  admirable  prince,  just 
as  our  oppressed  forefathers  talked  of  the  good 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor/ 

Gibbon  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
reign  ; — 

*  The  youth,  innocence,  and  beauty  of  William 
the  Second^  endeared  him  to  the  nation;  the 
factions  were  reconciled;  the  laws  were  revived; 
and  from  the  manhood  to  the  premature  death  of 
that  amiable  prince^  Sicily  enjoyed  a  short  season 
of  peace,  justice,  and  happiness,  whose  value  wits 
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enhanced  by  the  remembrance  of  the  past  and  the 
dread  of  fyturity,* 

Philalethes  quotes  the  concluding  lines  of 
a  popular  ballad  upon  William : — 

*  Rex  GuMelmus  ablit,  non  obiit, 
Rei  illc  ma^nif&cus,  pactlicns, 
Cajna  vita  placuit  Deo  ri  hominibiii, 
Bjoa  Kinper  spiritus  Deo  viv'at  cacHtuft/ 

On  his  tomb  was  written  simply;  *  Hie  situs 
est  bonus  rex  Gulielmus/  Ben v en u to  says  of 
him  : — 

'  Iste  fuit  optimus  rcgum  mi  temporis  in  justitia, 
liberalitate,  dementia,  et  omni  virtutc  heroica/ 

The  following  account  of  his  courts  which 
represents  the  popular  estimate,  is  given  by 
the  Anon i mo  Fiorentino  i — 

*Questo  re  Guglielmo  fue  uno  uomo  giustc  c 
rm^ionevole^  et  amava  gli  suoi  suddlti  4i  dilc2tone 
regale,  la  quale  fae  differenzia  dalla  iniqua  tirannia ; 
e  tencaii  in  tanta  pace  e  trasCulJo,  che  si  potea 
estimare  uno  paradis^^  terrestre.  Cestui  era  libera- 
lissimo,  e  non  era  cavaliere^  nd  iJ*altra  condizione 
uomo,  che  fosse  In  sua  corte,  o  ehe  passasse  per 
quelle  contrade,  che  da  lui  non  fosse  proveduto. 
Era  lo  dono  propomionato  a  sua  vnrtude,  Ben 
tenevm  egti  questa  regola  negli  uomini  dl  cortc, 
che,  se  in  sua  corte  venia  uno  cattivo  uomo  di 
cortc,  o  mal  parlante,  incontanente  era  conosciuto 
per  quegli  che  sopra  ci6  erano  posti,  e  ad  csso  gli 
erano  donate  robe,  per  che  avcssono  cagione  di 
partirsi ;  s*  erano  tanto  conoscenti^  si  si  partlano, 
se  non,  cortcsemente  gli  era  dato  commiato  ;  e  se 
a  lui  andava  uno  virtudioso  e  curiale^  a  questo 
simiiemcnte  era  donato;  ma  continuo  lo  teneano 
in  speranza  di  maggior  dono  ;  e  con  tali  genti 
erano  si  legati  che  raro  si  parti  van  o.  Per  ta  quale 
rcgola  in  quel  la  corte  si  trovava  d'ogni  perfczion 
gente :  quivt  erano  buoni  die i tori  in  rima  }  quivi 
erano  escellentissimi  cantaton ;  qutvi  erano  persone 
d'ogni  soUazzo,  che  st  pu6  pcnsare  ^-^irtudioso  et 
oncsto.  In  questa  corte  era  tanta  tranquiUita  che 
gli  abitanti  e  sudditi  notavano  in  allegrezza/ 

Guglielmo  \  William  Vil  (or  V),  surnamed 
Spadalung^a  (*  Longs  word*},  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  and  Canavese>  1254-1292.  D.  places 
him  among  the  Negligent  Princes,  but  in  an 
inferior  position  as  being  of  lower  rank,  in  the 
valley  of  flowers  in  Antepurgator>%  Purg,  vii. 
'33"^  [Antlpurgatorio] ;  some  think  that  he 
is  *il  buono  Marchese  di  Monferrato,'  who  is 
commended  for  his  liberality,  Conv. iv.  ii^'^*^~'^, 
but  the  reference  is  almost  certainly  to  his 
ancestor,  Boniface  11  [Monferrato], 

William,  who  was  the  son  of  Boniface  III, 
Marquis  of  Montferrat  and  titular  King  of 
Salonica  (1225-1254),  was  twice  married- 
first,  in  1257,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Richard 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters^  Isabella  (married  in  1271  to  Don 
Juan,  son  of  Alphonso  X  of  Castile),  and 
lolanlhe  {called  Irene  by  the  Greeks,  married 
in  1284  to  Andronicus  Paleologus  II,  Emperor 
of  Constantinople);  secondly,  in  1271,  lo 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Alphonso  X  of  Castile 


(and  sister  of  Don  Juan  to  whom  his  eldest 
daughter,  Isabella,  had  been  married),  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  John,  who  succeeded 
him  (1292-1305),  and  a  daughter  Alasia 
[ Jobannee  ']. 

Shortly  after  his  accession  to  power  William 
took  advantage  of  internal  dissensions  in 
several  of  the  independent  Lombard  cities 
to  reduce  them  to  subjection.  In  1264  he 
made  an  alliance  with  Charles  I  of  Anjou 
and  aided  him  in  his  descent  into  Italy  (VilL 
vii.  4) ;  but  he  vigorously  opposed  him  later, 
when  Charles,  after  the  defeat  of  Manfred  and 
the  conquest  of  Naples,  attempted  the  sub- 
jugation of  Lombardy.  In  1281  William  w^as 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  Ghibelline  league, 
which  included  Milan,  Vercelli,  Novara,  Tor- 
tona^  Alessandria,  Asti,  Como,  and  Pavia; 
in  consequence,  however,  of  the  expulsion  of 
his  vicar  from  Milan  in  1282  by  Otto  Visconti, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  several  of  these  to\ipTis, 
Vercelli,  Tortona,  and  Pavia,  seceded  from 
the  league  and  joined  the  Guclfs,  By  the 
help  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stanlinople,  he  reduced  Tortona ;  and  Vercelli 
and  Pavia  submitted  to  him  soon  after.  In 
1290  he  marched  against  Alessandria  to  quell 
a  rising  which  had  been  fostered  by  the  people 
of  Asti.  but  be  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Alessandrians,  and  placed  in  an  iron  cage,  in 
which  he  died  (Feb.  6,  1292),  after  having 
been  exhibited  like  a  wild  beast  for  seventeen 
months.  In  order  to  avenge  his  death,  his 
son  and  successor,  John  I,  declared  war  against 
Alessandria,  but  the  Alessandrians,  with  the 
help  of  Matteo  Visconti,  invaded  the  territory 
of  Montferrat  and  took  possession  of  Trino, 
Pontestura,  Moncalvo,  and  several  other  places* 
It  is  to  this  war  that  D.  alludes,  Purg,  vii, 
135-6  [Alessandria}.  On  the  death  of  John 
in  1305  the  marquisate  of  Montferrat  passed 
to  his  nephew,  Theodore  Paleologus,  second 
son  of  Irene  (lolanthe)  and  Andronicus  Paleo- 
logus [Table  xlx], 

Benvenuto  gives  the  following  account  of 
William  of  Montferrat,  who  appears  to  have 
incurred  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  cities  he 
subjected  *. — 

*  Iste  fuit  Guilliclpiua  marchio  Montisferrati,  vir 
ferox  et  crudua,  tamen  valens  ct  potcns,  qui  fuit 
aliquando  capitaneus  Mediolani  contra  Papiam, 
Iste  anno  Domini  .mccxc,  cum  ivissct  cum  paucis 
ad  civitatem  Alcxandriac,  Alcxandrini  ad  mstanttam 
Astensiunit  quibus  raarchio  crat  inimicus,  ceperunt 
cum  proditorie,acceptis  magnia  pccuniis  ab  Astensi- 
bua,  qui  sunt  pecuniosiores  omnibus  italicis,  caeteris 
paribus,  quia  sunt  magni  usurarii ;  ct  mortuus  est 
in  carcere  praedictomm  capti^iis;  imo  unus  civis 
saltavit  crudcliter  super  corpus  defuncti,  et  cepit 
caput  ejus  cum  manibus,  et  percussit  ad  terrain.' 

Villani,  whose  account  is  incomplete,  says  : — 

*  Ncl  dctto  tempo  (1290)  il  marchese  di  Mon- 
ferrato,  il  quale  essendo  venuto  nella  citta  d'Ales»- 
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ftndna  in  Lombardia,  ch'  egli  tenea  sotto  sua 
sigiiona,  i  cittadini  di  quclla,  a  pctizionc  e  somniossa 
degli  Asdgiani  di  cm  egli  era  nimico  (e  ci6  fu 
per  gli  molti  danari  ch'  clH  spcaono  ne*  traditori 
d' Alessandria),  i  quali  per  Iradimenlo  presono  il 
dctto  marchese  e  misonlo  in  pregione  .  ,  /  (vii. 
14a.) 

Guglielmo  Aldobraiidesco^  C^unt  of 
Santafiora  in  the  Sienese  Maremma  [Santa- 
flora]  ;  mentioned  by  his  son  Omberto  (in 
Circle  1  of  Piirgatory)»  Purg.  xl  59 ;  un  gran 
Tqsco^  ^.58  [Omberto]. 

According  to  a  Sienese  chronicler^  quoted 
by  PhiJalethes  ffom  Muratori,  Guglielmo,  who 
was  very  powerful  in  Tuscany  and  was  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Sienese,  was  imprisoned 
by  them  for  six  months  in  1227 1  — 

'  In  questo  anna  stette  il  Conte  Guglielmo  di 
Santa  Fiore  sei  mcsi  in  prlgione  in  Siena/ 

Owing  to  his  animosity  against  the  Sienese, 
Guglielmo  appears  to  have  abandoned  the 
Ghibelline  principles  of  his  house,  and  to  have 
allied  himself  with  the  Florentines  and  Tuscan 
Guelfs.  He  was  included  in  the  peace  which 
was  arranged  between  (Florence  and  Siena 
in  1254,  and  died  shortly  after.  [AldobFan- 
deeehLj 

Guglielmo  Borsiere*  [Borelere,  OugM- 
etmo.j 

Guglielmo  Marchese.    [augllelmo^.] 

Guglielmo  di  Monfenrato.  [Gugli- 
elmo K] 

Guglielmo  di  Nogaret],  William  of  No- 
garet,  a  French  knight^  minister  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  who,  with  Sciarra  Colonna,  led  the  attack 
upon  Boniface  VI H  at  Anagni ;  he  and  Sciania 
are  referred  to  by  Hugh  Capet  {in  Circle  V 
of  Purgatory),  in  connexion  with  the  death 
of  Boniface,  as  t^ivi  ladroni  |*  living/  because, 
unlike  the  two  thieves  who  were  crucified 
with  Christ,  they  did  not  suffer  the  death  they 
deserved),  Purg.  xx,  90,     [Alagna,] 

The  grandfather  of  William  of  Nogaret 
(from  whom  the  family  of  La  Vallette  claim 
descent)  was  burnt  alive  as  an  Albigensian 
heretic— a  fact  to  which,  according  to  Villani, 
Boniface  made  allusion  when  threatened  by 
William : — 

*  Intra  gli  altri  lo  schemi  messer  Guiglielmo  di 
Lunghereto  di  Proenza,  savio  cherico  e  sottile,  che 
per  lo  re  di  Francia  avea  mcnato  il  trattato,  dondc 
era  preso,  e  minacciollo,  dicendo  di  menarlo  legato 
a  Leone  aopra  Rodano,  e  quivi  in  genera le  concilio 
il  farebbe  disporrc  e  condannare.  II  magnanimo 
papa  gli  rispuose  ch*  era  con  ten  to  d'essere  con- 
dannato  e  disposto  per  gli  paterini  com*  era  egli, 
e  *l  padre  e  la  tnadre  arsi  per  paterini ;  onde  messer 
Guiglielmo  rimase  confuso  c  vergognato/  (viii.  63  ) 

The  majority  of  the  old  commentators  (some 
of  whom  take  i  viviiadromiQ  be  the  Cardinals, 
'perocchfe  rubano  tutto  il  mondo')   do  not 


mention  William  by  name.  In  the  comment 
of  the  Anonimo  Fiorentino  he  appears  under 
the  strange  guise  of  *  Giullo  delF  Ungheretto,* 
which  is  a  corruption  probably  of  the  version 
of  his  name  given  by  Villani.  Gower^  who 
introduces  the  story  of  Boniface  into  the 
Confessio  A  mantis  (Bk.  ii),  gives  the  name  as 
*  Sire  Guilliam  de  Langharet/ 

Guidi,  Conti,  powerful  family  of  Lombard 
origin,  whose  possessions  lay  chiefly  in  Tuscany 
and  Romagna.  They  are  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  D.  C,  : — Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Mars)  speaks  of  them  as  1  Cmtiiy  ^the 
Counts'  par  txcelhna,  in  connexion  with 
their  sale  of  the  castle  of  Moniemurlo  to  the 
Florentines,  Par.  xvi,  64  [Montemiirlo] ;  and 
refers  to  the  whole  family  under  the  name  of 
an  individual  Count,  il  Conie  Guida^  in  con- 
nexion with  their  descent  from  the  Ravignani, 
Par,  xvi.  98  [Ravignani] ;  Guido  del  Duca 
(in  Circle  II  of  Furgalory^),  in  tracing  the 
course  of  the  Amo,  alludes  to  the  men  of 
Casentino  as  brutti  porci^  with  especial  refer- 
ence doubtless  to  the  Conti  Guidi,  who  were 
lords  of  Porciano,  Purg,  xiv,  43  [  Amo] ; 
individual  members  of  the  family  referred  to 
are  Guido  Guerra,  Inf.  xvi,  34^  [Quido 
Guerra] ;  Aghinolfo  da  Romena,  Inf.  xxx.  77 
[AgMnolib] ;  Alessandro  da  Romena,  Inf. 
XXX*  77  [Aleanandro^];  Guido  da  Romena, 
Inf.  XXX,  77  [Guido  ^]  J  Federico  Novello  da 
Battifolle,  Purg.  vi.  17  [Federioo  Novello]; 
Uberto  and  Guido  da  Romena,  Epist,  ii.  Hi* 
[Guido  de  Komena], 

The  following  account  of  the  Conti  Guidi 
is  given  by  Latham  {Dante's  Letters,  pp, 
38  ff.):- 

*  During  tlie  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  Guidi  were  certainly  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  families  of  Italy.  They 
grad  ual  ly  e  X  tended  the  i  r  in fl  u  e  n  c  e  i  n  every  di  rection 
from  their  original  possessions  in  the  higher  valleys 
of  the  Apennines,  purchasing  or  conquering  one 
castle  after  another,  until,  as  Villani  says  (iv.  i), 
they  were  lords  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Romag?ia. 
In  the  Casentino,  which  is  entirely  watered  by  the 
Arno^  they  established  their  principal  scats,  in  the 
castles  of  Poppi.  Romena,  and  Porciano  ;  sev*eral 
otlier  members  of  the  family  settled  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains^  tn  the  strongholds  of  Bagno 
and  MontegraneHi,  to  which  vast  territories,  watered 
by  the  Savio.  were  tributary.  They  also  possessed 
strong  castles  in  the  country  of  Dovadola  and 
Modigliana,  through  which  flows  the  stream  which 
takes  its  rise  near  San  GodenzOi  and  from  its  slow 
and  placid  course  is  called  at  first  Acquacheta,  but 
in  the  valley  of  the  Badia  di  San  Benedetto  in 
Alpe^  to-day  almost  destroyed,  changes  its  name 
to  M  on  tone.  They  possessed  this  ample  domain 
with  the  fullest  authority^  as  the  diplomas  given  to 
them  by  Emperors  from  Barbarossa  to  Charles  IV, 
which  speak  of  valuable  services  rendered  by  them, 
fully  testify.  Their  castles  and  strongholds  were 
innumerable,  grand  and  solid  in  construction,  as 
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the  fre<iuent  ruins  still  to  be  found  in  the  Casentino, 
the  Vai  di  Sieve,  and  Romag^na  testify.  The  mon- 
asteries and  many  churches  that  they  endowed 
also  confirm  the  reputation  of  the  family  for  extra- 
ordinary power  and  riches. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  the  Guidi 
occupying  impoiiant  positionsj  such  as  podesta, 
captain  of  the  people,  imperial  or  papal  vicafi  and 
sometimes  as  Church  dignitaries^  not  only  in  the 
Romagnolese  towns  of  Faenza,  Ceseiia,  and  Forllj 
but  also  in  the  Tuscan  towns  of  Pistojai  Arezjto, 
Pisa,  and  even  Florence. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  astonishing  that  such 
power  and  inOuence  could  decay,  but  the  fact  is 
easily  explained  when  we  learn  that^  on  account 
of  their  Lombard  origin,  the  Guidi  divided  their 
property  equally  among  tiieir  raale  children,  and 
observed  no  law  of  primogeniture;  and  also  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  growing  communes,  who 
were  always  searching  for  opportunities  to  increase 
their  own  territories  at  the  expense  of  the  bordering 
barons;  and  that  Florence^  Siena,  Arezzo,  Bologna, 
Faenza,  Forli,  Ravenna,  and  many  other  places^ 
made  themselves  strong  by  despoiling  this  and  that 
count  of  his  estates^  now  by  force  of  arms,  now 
by  treaty.  Florence  even  went  so  far  as  to  make 
a  law  by  which  her  citizens  were  prohibited  from 
intcrmarrj^ing  with  the  Guidi  on  pain  of  a  fine  of 
four  thousand  lire,  and  which  further  declared 
that  all  the  children  of  such  a  union  would  be 
considered  iJlegitimate,  and  thus  incapable  of  suc- 
ceeding to  tlie  property  of  their  parents. 

Like  almost  all  the  Italian  nobles  of  that  time, 
who  were  principally  of  Lombard  or  German  origin, 
the  Guidi  were  for  a  long  time  loyal  adherents  of 
the  Empire  •  not  because  of  any  attachment  to  the 
|£mpire  as  an  institution  p^an  idea  which  their  own 
'te^robitious  schemes  entirely  precluded, — but  be- 
€:ause  their  frequent  quarrels  among  themselves 
very  often  necessitated  their  calling  on  the  Emperor 
for  protection,  who  invariably  took  the  part  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong.  As  early  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  century,  however,  we  find 
them  closely  allied  with  the  great  Countess  Matilda 
of  Tuscany,,  and  hence  siding  with  Gregory  VII 
against  Henry  IV  ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century 
w*e  find  them,  especially  the  Romena  branch  of  the 
L|kmil3%  constantly  shifting  from  side  to  side,  now 
pOuelf,  now  Ghibelline  ,   .   . 

Villani  says  in  his  chronicle  (iv.  x  ;  v,  37)  that 

the  founder  of  the  family,  whom  he  calls  Guido, 

came  to  Italy  with  the  Emperor  Otto  III  at  the 

tend  of  the  tenth  century,  and  was  made  Count 

I  Palatine  of  Tuscany,  and   rewarded  with    Modi- 

fjgltana  in  Romagna ;    but    nevertheless   the  most 

|ifrmote  notices  of  the  family  start  with  Tegrimo, 

ount  Palatine  of  Tuscany^  about  whom  little  is 

Fknown,  except  that  he  was  a  Lombard*     He  is 

Isientioned  in  documents  as  early  as  937,  and  owed 

Fihe  counLship  of  ModigHana  to  his  wife  Engelrada, 

r  the  house  of  the  Onesti  in  Ravenna.  .  .  ,  Villani 

m  to  relate  that  the  Gutdi  became  lords  of 

Host  the  whole  of  Romagna,  with  their  capital 

;  Ravenna  ;  but  that  on  account  of  their  tyranny 

he  people  rose  up  and  slew  them,  only  one  being 

ived,  1  child,  called  Guido,  who  was  in  Modi- 

Ifltana  with  his  nurse,  and  who  afterwards  took  the 

of  Bevisangue.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  the  child's  real  name  was  Tegrimo,  and  that 
he  was  named  after  his  grandfather,  the  founder 
of  the  family.  The  name  of  Bevisangue  was  given 
to  him  because,  when  he  revenged  himself  upon 
the  slayers  of  hts  parents,  his  savage  hatred  caused 
him  to  lick  their  blood  from  his  sword/ 

The  descent  of  the  Conti  Guidi  from  the 
original  Tegrimo  down  to  the  Guido  Guerra, 
who  married  'the  good  Gualdrada'  (Inf.  xvi. 
37),  is  shown  on  Table  z^v.  Their  sub- 
sequent descent  from  the  Ravignani,  referred 
to  by  Cacciaguida  (Par.  xvi.  97-9),  was  as 
follows:— Ciuido  Guerra  IV^  called  also  Guido 
Vecchio,  married  Gualdrada^  daughter  of  Bel- 
lincion  Berti  de'  Ravignani,  by  whom  he  had 
five  sons  and  two  daughters  [Qualdi'adar 
BeUlncion  Eartl].  One  of  these  sons, 
Ruggero»  died  in  Sicily  in  1225;  from  the 
other  four,  Tegrimo,  Aghinolfo,  Guido,  and 
Marcovaldo,  descended  the  four  different 
branches  of  the  Guido  family,  which  are  dis- 
ting^uished  by  the  names  of  their  respective 
estates.  From  Tegrimo  descended  the  Counts 
of  Modigliana  and  Porciano,  known  as  the 
Porciano  line ;  from  Aghinolfo,  the  Counts  of 
Romena  j  from  Guido,  those  of  Bagno  and 
Battifolle,  known  as  the  Bagno  line ;  and 
from  Marcovaldo,  those  of  Dovadola.  (Sec 
Table  xxiv.  A.  B.  CD;  and  Witte,  Danie 
und  die  Grajen  Guidi^  in  Dtmie'F&rschungen^ 
ii.  pp.  194-236,) 

Vi Hani's  account  of  the  descent  of  the 
Conti  Guidi,  which  is  somewhat  confused,  is 
as  follows : — 

^  Al  tempo  di  questo  Otto  [terzo]  assai  de'suoi 
baroni  rimasono  signori  in  Toscana  e  in  Lombardio. 
Intra  gli  altri  fu  il  cominciamento  de'  conti  Guidi, 
il  quale  il  'primo  cbbe  nome  Guido,  che  '1  fecc 
conte  PalatinOf  e  diegli  il  contado  di  Modigliana 
in  Romagna;  e  poi  i  suoi  dtscendenti  furono quasi 
signori  di  tutta  Romagna,  infino  che  furono  cacciati 
di  Ravenna,  e  tutti  morti  dal  popolo  di  Ravenna 
per  loro  oitraggi^  salvo  uno  picciolo  fanciullo  ch' 
ebbe  nome  Guido,  soprannomato  Sangue,  per  Ii 
suoi,  che  furono  tutti  in  sangue  morti ;  il  quale  poi 
per  lo  'mperadorc  Otto  quarto  fu  fatto  signore  in 
Cascntino,  c  quest!  fu  quelli  che  tolse  per  moglie 
in  Firenze  la  contessa  Gualdrada,  figliuola  che  fu 
del  buono  m  esse  re  Bellincione  Berti  dc"  Rovignaoi 
onorevole  cittadino  di  Firenze,'  (iv.  j  J  . .  .  *  Negli 
anni  di  Cristo  1213  mod  il  conte  Guido  vecchio, 
del  quale  rimasono  cinque  figliuolit  ma  Tuno  mono 
e  lascid  reda  della  sua  parte  quelli  ch*ebbono 
Poppi,  pcroccht  di  lui  non  rimasono  figliuoli ;  poi 
de*  quattro  figliuoli  sono  discesi  tutti  i  conti  Guidi. 
Questo  conte  Guido,  ta  sua  progenia  si  dice  che 
anlicamente  furono  d  Alamagna  grandi  baroni,  i 
quail  passarono  con  Otto  imperadore,  il  quale  diede 
ioFC»  11  contado  di  Modigliana  in  Romagna,  e  di 
la  rimasono ;  e  poi  i  loro  discendenti  per  loro 
podere  furono  signori  quasi  di  tutta  Romagna, 
e  faceano  loro  capo  iin  Ravennai  ma  per  soperchi 
ch'  elli  usarono  a*  cittadini  di  loro  donne,  e  d'altre 
tirannie,  a  romore  di  popolo  furono  cacciati  in  uno 
giorno,  corsi,  e  morti  in  Ravenna^  che  nullo  ne 
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campb  piccolo  o  grandct  sc  non  uno  piccioHno 
fandulJo  ch*  avea  nome  Guido,  il  quale  era  a  Modi- 
ghana  a  baJla^  il  quale  fu  soprannomato  Guido 
Besanguc  per  lo  molesto  de'  suoi.  .  .  .  Questo 
Guido  fu  padre  del  detto  conte  Guido  vccchio, 
onde  poi  tutti  i  conti  Guidi  sono  discesi.  Questo 
conte  Guido  vccchio  prese  per  moglie  la  figliuola 
di  me&sere  Bellincione  Berti  de*  Rovigriani  di 
Fircnze  .  .  ,  onde  tutti  i  conti  Guidi  sono  nati  del 
detto  conte  e  della  delta  donna  in  questo  modo ; 
chCj  come  dice  di  sopra^  ne  rimasono  quattro 
flgliuoli,  che  nc  disccsono  rede  ;  il  primo  ebbe 
nome  GuigHelmo  di  cui  nacque  il  conte  Guido 
Novello  e'l  conle  Simone:  questi  furonoghibellini. 
ma  per  oltraggt  che  Guido  Novello  fece  al  conte 
Simone  suo  fratcUo  per  la  parte  del  suo  patrimoniO| 
si  fece  guelfo  e  s*alleg6  co'  gnelfi  di  Firenze,  e  di 
questo  Simone  nacque  il  conte  Guido  da  Battifolle: 
I'altro  iigUuolo  ebbe  nome  Ruggeri,  onde  nacquero 
il  conte  Guido  Guerra,  e1  conte  Salvatico,  c  questi 
tennero  parte  guclfa  :  Taltro  cbbe  nome  Guido  da 
Rom  en  a,  onde  sono  discesi  quegli  da  Romena,  gli 
quali  sono  stati  guelfi  e  ghibellini :  l*altro  fu  il 
conte  Tegrimo,  onde  sono  quegli  da  Porciano^  e 
sempre  furono  ghibellini,"    (v.  37.  ■ 

GtiidoS  Giiido  CavaJcanti,  Inf.  x.  63; 
Purg.  xi,  97;  Son.  xxxii.  i,  [Cavaloanti^ 
Quido.] 

Gtiido  ^,  Guido  del  Casseroj  Inf.  xxviii.  77. 
[Caaaero,  Quido  del.] 

Guido  ^»  Guido  da  Rom  en  a,  one  of  the 
CoDti  Guidi,  who  with  his  brothers,  Ales sandro 
and  Aghinolfo,  induced  Maestro  Adamo  to 
counterfeit  the  Florentine  gold  florin,  Inf.  xxx. 
77.    [Adamo  - :  Guldij  Conti.] 

Guido  *f  name  of  two  Italian  poets,  of  whom 
Oder! si  (in  Circle  I  of  Purgatory)  says  that  one 
has  eclipsed  the  fame  of  the  other,  ha  ioito 
Vuno  all*  altny  Guido  La  gioria  delta  lingua^ 
Purg.  xi.  97-8,  According  to  the  most  general 
interpretation^  the  meaning  of  this  statement 
is  that  Guido  Cavalcanti,  the  Florentine  poet, 
stitpassed  Guido  Guinicelli,  the  Bolognese 
poet ;  e,  g.  Bcnvenuto  says  : — 

*  Hie  poeta  adducit  aliud  exemplnm  aliorum 
njodcrnomm,  quorum  uterqtie  fuit  puker  inventor 
rhythmomm  in  lingua  materna.  Uaus  vocatus  est 
Guido  Giiinicelloa  de  Bononia  .  ,  ,  Alter  vcro 
vocatus  est  Guido  de  Cavalcantibus  de  Florentia, 
sine  comparatione  excellentior  eo,  quia  fuit  magnus 
philosophus,  de  quo  jam  multa  dicta  sunt  Infcrni 
capjtulo  X,  ubi  poeta  commcndavit  cum  a  scientia  \ 
hie  vero  commend  at  eutn  ab  eloqucntia.' 

Some,  however,  think  that,  while  run  Guido 
refers  to  Guido  Cavalcanti,  taltro  refers  to 
Guido  delle  Colonne.  Others  again  suppose 
Vuno  to  refer  to  Guido  Guinicelli,  and  laitro 
to  Guittone  d'Arezzo.  [Cavalcanti,  GuJdo : 
GuiniceUi,  Guido :  Guittoiie  :  Guido  deU© 
Colon  ne.] 

Oderisi  goes  on  to  say  (1^.  98-9)  that  pos- 
sibly one  was  already  bom  who  would  eclipse 
the  fame  of  both  the  Guidi.     Most  of  the  com- 


mentators think  this  refers  to  Dante  bimself* 
Others  take  it  merely  in  a  general  way,  as 
illuslTating  the  uncertainty  of  fame,  Bcnve- 
nuto, who  evidently  understands  it  of  D., 
mentions  a  strange  suggestion,  viz.  that  the 
reference  is  to  a  third  Guido,  to  wit,  Guido 
Novello  da  Polenta,  D/s  host  at  Ravenna; 
he  says  :— 

'  Et  certe  hic  praeclarus  non  solum  expulit  istos 
de  posaessione,  sed  et  orancs  alios  ante  se^  ct  post 
se  usque  in  hodieinam  diem.  Aliqui  tamen  volunt 
quod  poeta  noster  loquatur  hic  de  quodam  tertio 
Guidone,  scilicet  de  domino  Guidone  de  Polenta 
Novello,  sub  quo  vixit  ct  raortuus  est  \  qui  fuit  vir 
satis  intelligens  et  eloquens  :  sed!  uou  credo.* 

Gtiido  Aretiniis,  Guittone  d^Arezzo,  V.  E. 
ii.  6»'^^7.     [C^uittone.] 

Guido  Bonatti.    [Bonatti,  Guido.] 

Guido  Cavalcanti.  [CaTaloanti,  Guido.] 

Guido,  Conte,  one  of  the  Conti  Guidi,  the 
singular  being  used  for  the  plural  to  indicate 
the  whole  family,  Far.  xvi.  98.  [Quidl, 
ContL] 

Guide    Florentinus,    Guido    Cavalcanti, 


V,E.  1.133 


j2i6»6ii^  [Cavaloanti,  Ghiidc] 


Guido  Ghisilerlus,  Guido  Ghisilicri.  V.E* 
i.  15^-;  ii.  12*'*,     [GhiflileriuSj  Guido.] 

Guido  Guerra,  one  of  the  Conti  Guidi  of 
the  Dovadola  line ;  he  was  eldest  son  of 
Marcovaldo,  the  fourth  son  of  Guido  Giierra 
IV  and  of  Cualdrada  de*  Ravignani.  Villani, 
however,  makes  him  the  son  of  Marcovaldo's 
eldest  brother^  Ruggero,  who,  as  a  matter  of 
fact|  died  without  issue  [G-uidi,  Conti  :  Table 
Dl  Guido  is  one  of  the  Florentines  (the 
other  two  being  Jacopo  Rusticucci  and  Teg' 
ghiaio  Aldobrandi)  seen  by  D.  among  the 
Sodomites  in  Round  3  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell, 
Inf.  xvi.  4  [Sodomiti] ;  he  is  named  to  D.  by 
Jacopo  Rusticucci,  who  describes  him  as  the 
grandson  of  the  good  Cualdrada,  and  praises 
both  his  wisdom  and  his  valour,  vxk  54-9 
[Gualdrada]. 

This  Guido  Guerra  was  a  lealous  Guelf, 
although  his  family  before  him  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Imperiai  party.  His  earliest 
exploit  was  ihe  relidf  of  Ostina  (about  3o  miles 
S-E.  of  Florence),  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Ghibelhnes  (1250);  he  thus  gave  the  impulse 
to  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Guelfs  in 
Florence.  In  1255  he  was  sent  by  the  Floren- 
tine Guelfs,  at  the  head  of  500  horse,  to  the 
relief  of  Orvielo,  which  was  at  war  with  the 
Ghibellines  of  Viterbo  ;  and  he  proceeded, 
without  instructions,  to  expel  the  GhibellinjCS 
from  Arezzo  and  to  take  possession  of  the  dty, 
which  was  at  the  time  at  peace  with  Florence. 
The  Florentines  disavowed  his  proceedings 
and  reinstated  the  Ghibellines,  but  Guido 
refused  to  retire  from  Arezzo  except  on  pay- 
ment of  a  large  sum,  w^hich  w^as  advanced  to 
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the  Aretines  by  the  Florentines  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  him  off  iVillani,  \u  6ih  Guido 
Guexra  was  one  of  ihose  who  attempted  to 
dissuade  the  Florentine  Guetfs  from  under- 
taking the  disastrous  expedition  against  Siena 
in  1260,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  at  Mont- 
aperti,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Guclf  party  in 
'  FJorencc  (Vill.  vi.  771  [Aldobrandi^  Tog- 
^imio]*  In  consequence  of  this  reverse  the 
Guelfs  iied  from  Florence  and  took  refuge  in 
Romagna^  where  Guido  acted  as  their  leader. 
At  the  battle  of  Benevento  ( I26|i  he  materially 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  Manfred,  his  troop 
of  Floreniine  and  Tuscan  Guelfs  doing  such 
gt>od  service  on  behalf  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
that  Manfred  exclaimed  bitterly,  *  Where  arc 
my  Ghibellines  for  whom  E  have  made  such 
sacri^ces  ?*  (VilL  vii.  8K  After  the  expulsion 
of  Guido  Novello  and  the  most  prominent 
Ghibellines  from  Florence  <  1266),  the  lordship 
of  the  city  was  offered  to  Charles  of  Anjou  for 
10  years,  and  he  appointed  Guido  Guerra  as 
his  Viair  in  Tuscany ;  the  latter  thus  replaced 
his  Ghibelline  cousin,  Guido  Novello,  who  had 
been  Manfred^s  Vicar  in  Tuscany  and  Podest^ 
of  Florence.  Guido  Guerra  died  in  1273  at 
Monte^iirchi  in  the  \^ald.imo,  where  he  usually 
resided*  The  following  character  of  him  is 
giren  by  Filippo  Villani  :  — 

'  Fu  uomo  di  grandc  aniroo,  che  aempre  penaava 
e  deiiderava  cose  grmndi,  uomo  gagliardo  c  t>elli« 
eoao,  e  di  faui  d*anoe  peritissimo.  .  .  .  Fu  molto 
gNclfei  ipeao  capitano,  sprczzatore  de*  pericati, 
€  mum  troppo  soiled  to  nc'  cast  subiti,  d*ingegno 
c  #asii» 


inaraviglioso,  doade  spesso  i  fatti  quasi 
pcrdud  Hparava,  e  sp^ao  quasi  tolse  di  mano  la 
viltofia  a*  nemici ;  d'aoimo  alto  c  liberalCf  c  gio- 
COOdo  moltOf  da*  cavalieri  ainato»  cupido  di  gloria^ 
Wi  per  fopere  buone  da  lui  falte  .  .  .  Morendo 
■enaa  figliuoii,  laici^  crcde  il  comune  di  Fircnzc 
.  .  .  Fu  chiamato  Guerra  per  lo  LOiiliriuo  uso  della 
guerrm,  nella  quale  tnfino  da  giovane  era  invec- 
ckiato»  di  quella  mirabilmcnte  dilcttandosi/ 

Benvenuto  says  of  him  :— 
*  Deacribit  autor  dictum  comitein  a  nomine  pro* 
|»rio»  et  ab  agnoinine  proprio,  diccos :  Guuio  Gutrfu 
Mt  m0t9u;  ct  bene  sibi  convcnit  utrumque*  quia 
fait  magnammus  dux  multoruro,  et  bene  guidavit  et 
ftiiC  magnua  guerrigert  et  vir  bcllicosus  multum  .  *  * 
Hk  COioea  Guido  Guerra,  tempore  quo  Carolus 
prfttma  vocattts  est  ab  Ecclesta,  %cnit  in  Italiam 
contra  Manfredunii  ivit  cum  fere  tccc  equitibua 
eauLibus  obviaxn  Guidont  de  Monforte, 
eaKTcitum  Caroti  per  terram  usque 
1 1  deloda  Lr«nsi%'erutit  per  Bononiam, 
Marchiatn    et    Ducatum,    «t    non 


\  Ireaiire  per  Tusciam,  quia  tota  erat  lub 
pflftefybeUiaayetdominio  ManfredJ ;  unde  muUum 


I  ezpendidenint  in  via  ;  tandem  apputerunt 
RooMiiit  ubi  cnkt  Carolus.  Postea  Outdo  cum  luis 
AdiC  in  capu^attone  aaticti  Gcrmani ;  deitidc  fuit 
la  Ipallo  quod  babuit  Carolus  contra  Manfreduxn 
^INia  OCM  ventim. 

Goldo  GulnicelUf  the  tnott  illustriogs  of 


the  Italian  poets  prior  to  D.»  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Principi  of  Bologpa,  in  which 
city  he  was  bom  circ,  ]  330 ;  his  father  was 
probably  Guinicello  di  Banolomco  de*  Prin- 
cipi, who  died  before  1275  leaving  five  sons, 
though  some  think  his  father  was  Guinicello 
di  Ma^nano ;  his  mother  was  Gugliehnina, 
daughter  of  Ugolino  Ghisilieri,  and  first  cousin 
of  Opizzino,  the  father  of  the  poet  Guido 
Ghisilieri,  with  whom  Guido  Guinicdli  wns 
thus  connected  [QhiaiUori,  Guido:  Table 
xxvj.  Guido  married  Beatrice  del  la  Fratta, 
by  whom  he  left  a  son  Guido.  In  1270  he  was 
Podest^  of  Castelfranco  ;  in  ]  274,  when  the 
Ghibelline  Lambertiizzi  were  expelled  from 
Bologna^  Guido  with  the  rest  of  the  Principi, 
who  belonged  to  the  same  party,  was  forced 
to  leave  his  native  city  ;  it  is  not  known  where 
he  took  refuge,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  went 
to  Verona ;  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  exile  in 
]  276,  but  this  date  is  uncertain ;  in  any  case 
he  died  before  1300,  since  D.  speaks  of  him  in 
the  D,  C.  (Purg.  xx\L  92^  as  already  dead  at 
the  date  of  the  Vision.  (See  A.  Bongioannii 
Gu/d&  Gmm'seili^  in  Giam,  Dant,  iv.  161-9.) 

Guido  Guinicelli,  who  at  6rst  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Guiitone  d'Areito,  but  afterwards 
condemned  him  (cf.  Purg.  xxvl  124-6),  became 
the  centre  of  a  school  of  Bolognese  poets, 
which  included  Fabruizo  dc*  Larobertai2i» 
Guido  Ghisilieri,  and  Onesto  Bolognese ;  and 
from  him  sprang  subsequently  the  illustrious 
school  of  tnc  *do]ce  stil  nuovo*  (Purg.  xxiv. 
57),  the  school  of  Lapo  Gianni,  Guido  Caval- 
canti,  Cino  da  Pistoja,  and  of  Dante  himself, 
who  acknowledges  Guido  as  his  father:  — 

.  .  .  'il  padf« 
Mio  e  dcifN  alui  tojm  miflicvr,  rh«  raai 
Rime  d*anaor  aaar  dolct  <  leggiadre." 

The  extant  poems  o£  Guido  GtiiniceUi, 
several  of  which  are  quoted  by  D.,  consist  of 
iaHMtfni,  sonnets,  and  M//d/#,  dealing  for  iho 
most  part  with  love,  some  being  of  a  satiric  turn. 
(See  b*Ancona  and  Bacci,  /M/.  //a/.,  I  81-6.) 

D.  places  (*uido  among  the  Lustful  in  Circle 
VI 1  of  Purgatory,  Purg.  xxvi.  92  ;  «^f  [spinio)^ 
f.  25 ;  €0U$  {ftfiima)^  v.  74 ;  //  padrt  mi0^ 
V,  97 ;  iui^  t^'.  101,  112;  tglu  V.  106  [LuMu- 
rlosl].  As  D.,  in  company  with  Virgil  and 
Statius,  proreeds  through  the  Circle  whem  the 
sins  of  lust  are  purged,  certain  of  the  spinta^ 
noticing  that  D«  casta  a  shadow,  ask  him  by 
the  mouth  of  one  of  their  number  (Guido)  how 
it  is  that  he  has  come  there  with  hts  corporeal 
body  (Purg.  xxvi.  7*2$) ;  alter  an  interval  {vp. 
26-51),  ^*  leplies  that  he  is  on  his  way  upward 
in  quest  of  ^mce,  and  asks  in  his  turn  who 
they  and  Uietr  compaokMU  are  (t^.  52-66); 
when  they  have  recovered  torn  thetr  aMonish- 
mcnt  at  hearing  that  D.  is  alive,  Guido,  acting 
as  spokesman  once  more,  informs  D.  of  the 
nature  of  the  sins  which  they  are  expiating, 
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and  concludes  by  naming  liimself  (tn^  67-93)  » 
on  hearing  the  name  of  Guido  GuiniceUi  D. 
expresses  his  grief  at  finding  him  there,  calling 
him  his  father,  and  after  gazing  at  him  fondly 
offers  to  serve  him  as  he  can  (in*.  94-105)  ; 
Guido,  touched  by  D,"s  affectionate  expres- 
sions, asks  the  reason  of  his  love  for  himself 
{V7/.  106-il) ;  D,y  in  reply,  refers  to  his  admira- 
tion  for  Guidons  poems  (vz'.  11 2- 14);  Guido 
rejoins  that  Amaut  Daniel  was  a  better  poet 
than  himself,  and  adds  that  the  reputation  of 
Giraut  de  Borneil  was  exaggerated,  as  had 
been  that  of  Guittone  d'Areiio  (w.  115-26); 
then  J  after  begging  for  D/s  prayers,  he  dis- 
appears through  the  fire  and  D*  sees  him  no 
more  (t^M 27-35 )[Arnayt Daniel:  Q^rardua 
d©  Bomeil  t  Guittotie]. 

Guido  is  several  times  mentioned  in  D/s 
other  works  ;  he  is  spoken  of  as  *  quel  nobile 
Guido  GuiniceUi,'  Conv,  iv.  20^^;  'dominus 
Guido  GuiniceUi/  V,  E.  i.  9^8 ;  *  maximus 
G.  G.,'  V,E.  i.  15*1-2;  *  maximus  Guido,*  V,E. 
i.  15*^  ;  and  simply  named,  V.  E.  ii.  5*^  6*^*  ; 
he  is  referred  to  as  *  il  Saggio/  Son.  x.  2  (V,  N. 
i  20I*) ;  and,  according  to  the  most  general 
interpretation,  as  *  I'aJtro  Guido/  Purg.  xi.  97 
[Guido  "*] ;  ranked  by  D.  below  Amaut  Daniel, 
Purg,  xxvi.  115-17  ;  his  saying  that  ^  love  and 
the  gentle  heart  are  one,'  Son.  x*  1-2  (V.N. 
f  2oia-i4j  .  I  hat  an  imperfect  gem  cannot 
receive  the  celestial  virtue,  Conv.  iv.  2o^*~' 
{s/£  below) ;  coupled  with  Guido  Ghisilieri, 
Fabmzzo  de'  Lambertazzi,  and  Onesto  Bolo- 
gnese,  as  having  rejected  the  Bolognese  dialect, 
V.  E.  i.  I  j*i^*^ ;  his  employment  of  the  en- 
decasyliabic  line,  an  example  being  i^uoted, 
V,  E.  ii.  5*1"^;  his  irtiw^^^w/ written  in  the  most 
illustrious  style,  the  first  line  of  one  of  them 
being  quoted,  V,  E,  ii.  6^^^  ;  his  cansopte,  *  Al 
cor  gentii  ripara  sempre  Amore,*  quoted,  Conv, 
iv.  3o^-i> ;  V.  E.L  9»^-3» ;  ii.  5*- ;  and  alluded 
to,  Son.  X.  1-2  (V.  N.  §  20I3-1*) ;  Inf.  v.  100 
(see  beiouf)  ;  his  canzone  (now  lost),  *  Madonna, 
il  fermo  core,*  V.  E,  i.  15*^;  his  canzonet  *Tegno 
di  folle  impresa  alio  ver  dire/  V.  E.  ii.  6^'. 

The  famous  canzone  of  Guido  Guinicelh,  to 
which  D.  so  often  refers,  begins  as  follows  i  — 

*A1  cor  jfijntil  ripara  seitiprc  Amorc 

iConv.  iv.  3c/^  ;  V.  E.  ii  5*2) 
Come  a  la  »ptva  augello  In  la  verdara : 
Nfe  fe'  Amore  avatiti  grntil  core,         (V»  E. »,  0*-**) 
Ni  ^nlil  cnre  avantt  Amor,  Natura; 
Cb'  aHffsso  die  fue  it  S^^Ic 
Si  tosto  lo  splen^lore  fut  luceJT.tc, 
Ne  fue  avanti  it  SoK 
E  prrmle  Amore  in  genLtlczta  loco 
Cost  propria m<-ntc 
Come  ciarore  in  clariti  di  foco. 

Foco  d'amore  in  gcntil  cor  s'appirnde,  (Inf.vMooJ 
Come  vertutc  in  ptctra  preiiosa ;    {Conv.  iv;  30*<-') 
Che  daJla  stdia  valor  nan  discende, 
Avanti  't  Sol  la  faccia  g«jitit  cosa ; 
Poi  clie  n'  t»a  i ratio  luave 
Per  sua  foria,  to  Sol  ciA  che  11  h  vile^ 
La  Stella  *i  da  valore. 
Coil  lo  cor,  ch'  i  fat  to  da  NatuTa 
Schietto,  puro  e  gentile, 
Donna^  a  giiita  <3i  stdlla,  lo  innamara.* 


Benvenulo  says  of  Guido  :^ 

*  Istc  fuit  miles  bononicnsis  de  clarissima  ramlliA 
Prlncipiitii.  .  .  .  Gyinicdli  cnim  fuertiiit  unum 
mcmbrum  de  Priiicipibus  pulsis  dc  Bononia  sedt- 
tione  civili,  quia  imperiales  et^nt.  Fuit  ipse  Guido 
vir  pmdens,  eloqiiena,  inveniens  cgregie  pulcra 
dicta  malcma  ;  sicut  auteoi  crat  ardentis  tngcnii 
et  lin^ae,  ita  ardentis  luxunac,  qualcs  mutti  in«  ' 
vcniuntur  saepe,  O  quot  viri  virtuosi  cactera  bona 
hac  labc  de  forma  verunt ! ' 

The  Anon i mo  Fiorentino: — 

*  Fu  valenle  uomo  in  scienzia,  ct  grande  et  pulito 
et  famoso  die  it  ore  in  ritna  ;  et  fti  quclH  che  innov6 
il  mode  et  lo  stilo  del  dire  in  rima,  et  recollo  al 
modo  d'ogg^i ;  che  prima  a  lui  si  parlava  con  piu 
grosso  atilo  et  piti  materiale  ;  et  fu  quellJ  a  cui 
scrisse  ser  Bonagiunta  orbiciani  da  Lucca,  ripren- 
dcndolot  p«r  che  gli  paressi,  o  per  invidiam  d'averc 
ti  atte  le  cose  in  riraa  fuori  dell'  uso  anticO|  ct  per 
for^a  di  scrittura  ct  di  scicnzia  parlarc  in  rima  .  .  . 
Fece  mcsser  Guido  molte  cose  in  rima^  di  grande 
ingegno  et  di  gran  scntcnzia.^ 

Rajna  states  that  the  correct  form  of  the 
poet's  name  is  not  GuinkeHi^  but  Guinizeih\ 
his  fathcr*s  name  Guinisello  being  the  dimi- 
nutive of  Gtthnza, 

Gtiido  Maximus.    [Quddo  QulnioellL] 

Guido  Montefeltrano^  Guido,  Count  of 
Montefeltro,  the  great  Ghibelline  captain — 
called  by  Villani  *  il  piu  sagace  e  il  pifi  sottile 
uomo  di  guerra  ch'  aJ  suo  tempo  fosse  in  Italia 
.  . .  savio  e  sottile  dingegno  di  guerra  piu  che 
niuno  che  fosse  al  suo  tempo'  (vii,  80,  44), 
by  Dino  Compagni  '  il  buono  conle  Guido  da 
Montefeltro  di  cui  graziosa  fama  vol5  per 
tutto  il  mondo^  (ii.  33),  and  by  Salimbene 
*  Homo  nobilis  el  scnsatuset  discretus  et  mod- 
geratus,  Hberalis  et  curiahs  et  largus,  strenuus 
miles  et  probus  in  armis  et  doctus  ad  bellum' 
—was  born  in  1223.  The  cliicf  facts  of  his 
career  are  as  follows  : — 

In  1 374,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Lamber- 
tazzi, the  Ghibelline  party  of  Bologna,  he  was 
summoned  to  take  command  of  them  and 
of  the  Ghibellines  of  Romagna  (Vill.  vii, 
44).  In  June  1275  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Ghibellines  of  Roma^a 
and  the  exiled  Ghibellines  of  Bologna  and 
Florence  he  won  a  decisive  victor)^  at  Ponte 
san  Procolo,  between  Faenza  and  Imola,  over 
the  Guelfs  with  the  Geremei  of  Bologna  under 
Malatesta  da  Rimini  (VilL  vii.  48),  in  which 
nearly  7^000  Guelfs  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  and  4,000  taken  prisoners.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  he  again  defeated  the  Guelfe 
at  Revcrsano  n^ar  Cesena,  and  took  possession 
of  the  latter  town,  whence  he  expelled  Maia- 
testa,  and  of  Cervia.  In  1276,  having  been 
appointed  captain  of  Forli,  he  besieged  and 
took  Bagnacavallo.  In  1283  he  held  ForJl 
against  the  French  troops  of  Martin  IV,  under 
the  command  of  Giovanni  de  Appia  (called 
by  Villani,  Gianni  de  Pk),  Count  of  Romagna, 
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on  whom  he  inflicted  severe  loss  (Inf.  xxvii* 
44)  [Forli] ;  but  in  the  following  year  he  was 
driven  out  by  the  inhabitants,  w^ho  had  come 
to  terms  with  the  Pope,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  Romagna  submitted  to  the  Church  f  ViU.  vii. 
80-2),  In  12B6  Guido  himself  made  his  sub- 
mission to  the  Pope  (Honorius  IV),  and  was 
reconciled  to  the  Church,  but  was  banished  to 
Piedmont  (VilL  vii,  lo8|.  About  three  years 
later^  however,  having-  been  elected  captain  of 
the  PisaD  Ghibellines,  he  returned  from  exile 
and  went  to  Pisa,  where  his  arrival  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  murder  of  Count  Ugolino  ;  for 
this  act  of  disobedience  the  Pope  excommuni- 
cated him  and  his  family,  and  laid  Pisa  under 
an  interdict  (Vill  vii,  128).  Under  his  leader- 
,  ship  the  Pi  sans  gained  some  successes  against 
» the  Florentines,  including  the  capture  of  Font- 
adera  in  1291  (Vilh  vii.  148);  but  in  1293,  on 
peace  being  made  between  Pisa  and  Florence, 
he  was  dismissed  {Vill.  viii,  2).  In  1292  he 
made  himself  master  of  Urbino,  which  he  held 
and  defended  against  Malatestino  of  Rimini, 
who  was  at  that  time  Podest^  of  Cescna. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  once  more  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church,  and  in  1296  he  joined  the 
Franciscan  order  (Inf.  xxvii.  67),  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  induced  by  Boniface  VHI 
to  leave  his  retirement  in  order  to  give  him 
advice  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  stronghold 
of  Palestrina,  which  the  Colon na  family  was 
holding  against   him  (VilL  viii.   23)   [Colon- 

*  In  an  access  Of  devotion,  Guido,  noiv  grown 
oldf  had  taken  the  habit  and  vows  of  St.  Francijs, 
divorced  his  wife,  given  up  his  wealth,  obtained 
remission  of  his  sins,  first  from  Cclestine,  after- 
wards from  Boniface,  and  was  living  in  quiet  in 
A  convent  at  Ancona.  He  was  summoned  froro 
his  cell  on  his  allegiance  lo  the  Pope,  and,  with 
plenary  absottition  for  his  broken  vows^  commanded 
to  inspect  the  walls,  and  give  his  counsel  on  the 
best  means  of  reducing  the  stubborn  citadel.  The 
old  soldier  surveyed  the  impregnable  defences,  and 
then,  requiring  still  further  absolution  for  any  crime 
of  w^hich  he  might  be  guilty,  uttered  his  memorable 
oracle  :  Lunga  profHtssa  con  PatUndtr  corio  (Inf. 
XJi^vii.  iio\  The  large  promises  were  made,  and 
in  reliance  upon  them  the  Colonnas  opened  their 
g«tes  and  duty  submitted  to  the  Pope  ;  but  Boniface 
had  no  sooner  accomplished  his  object  than  he 
ordered  the  city  to  he  razed  to  the  ground/  (Mil- 
man.) 

Guido  (whose  son  Buoncontc  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Campaldino  in  1289,  while  fight- 
ing on  the  Ghibelline  side)  died  in  September, 
1298,  at  the  age  of  75,  in  the  Franciscan 
monastery  at  Assisi,  where  he  was  buried 
(according  to  Angioli,  Staria  dtl  convert  to 
d' Assist)  :— 

'  Guidus  Montis  Feltri,  Urbini  Comes,  ac  princeps 
,  .  .  in  ordine  pie  ic  umiliter  vixit,  errata  lacrimis 
et  jejuniis  diluens,  et  religiosissimc  in  sacra  As- 
siftiensi  domo  obiit,  ac  in  ea  tumulatus  est.' 


Benvenuto  states,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Guido  died  and  was  buried  at  Ancona  ;  he 
says  with  reference  to  his  supposed  conver- 
sion :— 

*  Dominus  Malatestat  cum  narraretur  sibi  a  quo- 
dam  familiart,  quod  comes  Gujdo  erat  factua 
frater  minor,  rcspondit  :  caveamus  ergo  ne  fieret 
guardianus  Arimini. .  .  ,  Devote  assumpsit  habitum, 
humiliter  servavit  regulam,  et  patienter  tulit 
paupertatcm ;  undc  saepc  visus  est  ire  publice 
mendicando  panem  per  Anconam,  in  qua  mortuus 
est  et  sepuUus  ;  et  multa  audivi  de  eo,  per  quae 
poterat  satis  sperari  de  ejus  salute.* 

The  Anonimo  Fiorentino  tells  the  following 
anecdote  of  Guido  as  a  monk;— 

^Neir  ultimo,  pentutosi  et  confessatosi,  si  arrendi 
a  Dio,  et  fcccsi  fratc  dell'  ordine  di  santo  Francesco  j 
et  dices!  di  lui  che,  andando  una  fiata  verso  Fano, 
increscendog;]!,  montO  in  su  una  asina  d'uno  che 
andava  per  la  via  :  cgli  era  sprcizato,  et  non  si 
curava;  in  sulIa  entratadi  Fano  moltl  asini  ch'erano 
ivi  alia  porta  incominciorono  a  ragghiare ;  uomini 
ch'  crano  ivi  cominciorono  a  ridcre ;  il  Conte, 
bench^fe  fosse  frate,  s'adir6  et  disse  queste  parole  : 
lo  sono  stato  gia  intomo  a  Fano  con  piii  centinaja 
d'uomini  a  cavallo  che  questi  non  sono  asini ;  et 
disse  veroy  per6  che  scmpre,  mentre  poteo,  peri- 
cold  Romagna/ 

D,  places  Guido,  on  account  of  his  wicked 
advice  to  Pope  Boniface,  among  the  Coun- 
sellors of  evil  in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VIII  of 
Hell  (Malebolge),  Inf.  xxvii.  4-132;  un*  ultra 
{fiamma)y  v.  ^\  fuoco^  v.  \^\  questi^  v,  33; 
anima^  ^k  36  ;  fuocOy  z'.  58  ;  fiamtna^  vv.  63 j 
131  ;  questi^  v,  127  ;  egUy  v,  130  [Conalglieri 
Frodolentl], 

After  Ulysses  has  finished  his  story,  another 
spirit  (that  of  Guido  da  Montefeltro),  accosting 
D,  and  V^irgil  out  of  its  flame,  asks  for  news  of 
Romagna,  and  then  describes  the  hiJl-country 
of  Montcfeltro  to  which  in  life  he  had  be- 
longed (Inf.  xxvii,4-3o|  [Montefeltro] ;  D.,  at 
Virgirs  bidding,  addresses  Guido,  he  being 
a  *  Latin, ^  and  tells  him  of  the  present  state  of 
Romagna  {vik  31-54)  \  he  then  asks  the  spirit 
who  he  is  hnK  55-7) ;  Guido  in  his  reply  docs 
not  name  himself,  but  relates  how  he  became 
a  Franciscan  monk,  in  hopes  of  making 
amends  for  his  past  life  {in^.  58-69),  and  how 
Boniface  VIII  led  him  back  to  his  former  sins 
(Tf.  70-2) ;  he  then  explains  that  while  in  the 
flesh  'his  doings  were  not  lion-iike  but  like 
those  of  a  fox '  (a  quotation  from  Cicero,  Off,  u 
13),  and  that  he  had  been  famed  far  and  wide 
for  his  cunning  and  subtle  ways  {xnr,  73-8)  ; 
that  in  the  decline  of  life  he  repented  and 
retired  from  the  world  {vv,  79-84),  but  Boni- 
face sought  him  out  and  required  his  aid 
against  the  Colonna  cardinals,  urging  him, 
under  promise  of  absolution,  to  give  his  advice 
as  to  the  capture  of  Palestrina  {vv,  85-105); 
whereupon  he  yielded  and  told  the  Pope  that 
by  *  long  promise  with  short  keeping '  he  would 
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attain  his  end  (vv,  106-1 1);  Guido  concludes 
by  describing  how  after  his  death  St.  Francis 
came  for  his  soul,  which  was  claimed  and 
carried  off  to  Hell  by  one  of  the  *  black 
cherubim'  [zn/.  113-23),  and  condemned  by 
Minos  to  the  eighth  circle  (7^\  12479) '»  hjs 
story  over,  he  disappears,  his  flame  writhing  in 
woe,  while  D.  and  V.  continue  on  their  way 
(77/,  150-6). 

In  the  Convivio,  D.  speaks  of  Guido  as  *  il 
nobilissimo  nostro  Latino  Guido  Montefel* 
trano/  and  couples  him  with  Lancelot  as 
having,  hke  him,  devoted  himself  to  religion 
at  the  end  of  his  days  : — 

*  Oh  miseri  c  vUi  die  colle  vcle  alte  coirctc 
a  questo  porto  :  e  14  dove  dovrestc  riposare»  per  lo 
impeto  del  vento  rompete,  e  perdete  voi  medesimi 
\k  ove  tanto  camminato  avcte !  Certo  il  cavaliere 
Land  lotto  non  voile  entrare  colle  vele  alte^  n^  il 
nobilissimo  nostro  Latino  Guido  Montefeltrano. 
Bene  questi  nobili  calaron  le  vele  delle  mondane 
operazioui,  ch^  ucila  loro  lunga  eta  a  relig:ione  si 
renddro,  ogni  raondano  dilctto  e  opera  diponendo/ 
(iv.  aS^*-^.^ 

It  is  noticeable  that  D.  repeats  this  same 
nautical  metaphor  in  connexion  with  Guido  in 
the  Z>.  C  (Inf.  xxvii.  79-81). 

Guido  da  Castel^  <ello,    [Castel,  atiido 

Gttido  da  Montefeltro.  [Guido  Monte- 
feltr&uo,] 

Guido  da  Polenta*    [Polenta.) 

Guido  da  Prata,  a  native  of  Romagna, 
mentioned  by  Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  II 
of  Purgatory  J,  together  with  Ugolino  d'Azzo, 
among  the  former  worthies  of  Ro magna,  Purg. 
xiv,  104. 

i^na  and  several  other  old  commentators 
state  that  Guido  was  a  native  of  Fori! ;  while 
the  Otlimo  and  others  make  him  a  native  of 
Prata,  a  village  near  Faenza ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Ravenna, 
where  members  of  his  family  were  domiciled 
in  the  middle  of  Cent*  xii.  Benvenuto^  bearing 
in  mind  that  Ugolino  d'Azio,  with  whom 
Guido  is  coupled,  belonged  to  the  Tuscan 
family  of  the  Ubaldini^  thinks  Guido  came 
from  the  Prata  in  Tuscany,  which  is  about 
25  miles  S.W*  of  Siena,  and  about  50  from 
Florence,  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  the  Prata  in  question  is  the  village  (now 
called  Prada)  in  Romagna,  between  Forll, 
Faenza,  and  Ravenna,  about  2  miles  S.  of 
Russi.     [Prata.] 

Guido  da  Prata,  who  is  mentioned  in  docu- 
ments in  the  years  1184,  1222,  1225,  and  1228 
{in  which  last  year  he  was  present  with  Arrigo 
Mainardi  at  a  council  in  Ravenna),  appears  to 
have  been  a  person  of  some  importance  in 
Kavenna,  and  to  have  been  possessed  of  con- 
siderable landed  property  in  the  neighbourhood 


of  that  city:  he  died  probably  between  1 235 
and  1245,  in  which  year  he  is  mentioned  as 
being  no  longer  alive*  (See  Casini,  DamU  e 
la  Romagna.) 

Guide  da  Romena.  [Guido  de  Bom^na. ] 

Guido  de  Florentia,  Guido  Cavalcanti, 
V.  E.  ii.  I2i^.     [Cavaloanti,  Guido.] 

Guido    de    Ghisileriis.      [Ghiailerius, 

Guide] 

Guido  de  Romena,  one   of  the    Cond 

Guidi  of  the  Romena  branch,  to  whom,  and 
his  elder  brother  Uberto,  D.  addressed  a  letter 
on  the  death  of  their  uncle  Alcs&andro,  Epist. 
ii.  ///. 

Uberto  and  Guido  were  the  sons  of  Aghi- 
nolfo  da  Romena,  who  with  his  brothers 
Alessandro  and  Giiido  was  implicated  in  the 
crime  of  forging  the  Florentine  florin,  for  which 
Maestro  Adamo  suffered  death  (Inf.  xxx.  46— 
90).  [Adamo,  Maestro :  Guidi,  Couti : 
Table  xaiv*  B.] 

Guido  del  Cassero.  [Caseero,  Guido 
del.] 

Guido  del  Duca,  gentleman  of  Berttnoro, 

near  Forll,  in  Romagna;  he  was  the  son  of 
Giovanni  del  Duca  of  the  Onesti  family  of 
Ravenna  (to  which  also  belonged  San  Romu- 
aldo  and  Pietro  degli  Onesti).  In  the  latter 
half  of  Cent,  xii  the  Onesti  had  relations  vritti  i 
Bettinoro,  where  Guide's  father  settled  with  ' 
his  family,  and  f  probably)  died.  The  earliest 
mention  of  Guido,  who  was  evidently  a  person 
of  mark,  occurs  in  a  document  dated  May  4| 
1 1 99,  in  which  he  is  described  as  holding  the 
office  of  judge  to  the  Podesti  of  Rimini.  In 
1202,  and  again  in  1204^  he  is  mentioned  as  • 
playing  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Romagna,  both  times  in  connexion  with  Pier 
Traversaro  (Purg.  xiv.  98),  whose  adherent  he 
appears  to  have  been.  In  i2rS,  Pier  Traver- 
saro, with  the  help  of  his  Ghibelline  friends,  and 
especially  of  the  Mainardi  of  Bertinoro,  made 
himself  master  of  Ravenna,  and  expelled  the 
Guelfs  from  the  dty.  The  latter,  in  revenge, 
seized  Bertinoro,  destroyed  the  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  Mainardi,  and  drove  out  all  Picro's 
adherents ;  among  them  was  Guido  del  Duca^ 
who  at  this  time  apparently,  together  with  his 
family  J  betook  himself  to  Ravenna,  his  father's 
native  place,  and  resided  there  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Pier  Traversaro.  Some  ten  years 
later  |in  1229)  Guido*s  name  appears  as  witness  , 
to  a  deed  at  Ravenna ;  this  being  the  last 
mention  of  him  that  can  be  found,  it  is  sop* 
posed  that  he  died  shortly  after  that  date. 
(See  Gas ini ,  Danie  e  la  Romagna. )  Ben ven mU\ 
who  describes  Guido  as  *  quidam  vir  nobilis  ct 
pnidens  de  Brctenorio,*  relates  that  when  he 
died  bis  friend,  Arrigo  Mainardi  of  Bertinoro 
(Purg,  xiv.  97),  caused  the  bench  on  which 
they  used  to  sit  together  to  be  sawn  in  nm» 
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since  there  was   no  one  worthy  to  take  his 
place  :— 

*  Eo  mortuo,  fecit  secari  tignnm  per  medium  in 
quo  sohli  erant  ambo  acdcre,  asscrens  quod  non 
remanseral  alius  similts  in  liberaUtate  et  honori- 
ficentia/ 

D.  places  Guido,  together  with  Rinieri  da 
Calboli,  among  the  Envious  in  Circle  II  of 
(purgatory,  Purg,  xiv,  Bi  ;  runo  {spiri0}^vv,  7, 
10 ;  gueif  v*  24  ;  Vonibra^  v.  28 ;  Puna  {amma)^ 
V.  73 ;  lo  spirtOf  ^^  76  ;  ant  ma  cara,  v,  127  ;  /o 
spirto  di  Romagna^  Purg.  xv.  44  [Invidioai]. 
jAs  D.  and  Virgil  pass  on  their  way  tlirough 
the  Circle  of  the  Envious  they  hear  two  spirits 
(I hose  of  Guido  del  Duca  and  Rinieri  da 
Calboli)  conversing,  and  wondering  at  D/s 
advent  there  while  still  alive  (Purg.  xiv.  t-8) ; 
one  of  them  (Guido)  addresses  D.,  and  asks 
who  he  is  and  whence  he  comes  (z^a.  9-15); 
Dv  in  reply  indicates  that  he  is  a  Florentine, 
and  was  bom  on  the  biinks  of  the  Arno,  but 
be  avoids  naming  the  river  {vtK  16-21) ;  Guido 
and  Rinieri  notice  this,  and  the  latter  asks  the 
lieason  \vv.  22-7);  Guido  then^  addressing 
Rinieri,  traces  the  course  of  the  Arno  from  its 
Bource  to  its  mouth,  making  bitter  reiiexions 
on  the  various  people  through  whose  territory 
it  flows  {inK  28-54)  [Amol;  then,  still  ad- 
dressing R.,  Goido  describes  the  ferocious 
doings  of  his  grandson,  Fulcieri  da  Calboti, 
who  as  Podestk  of  Florence  wrought  such  havoc 
among  the  Bianchi  {fv,  55-66I  [Piiloieii]  j 
D»,  noting  the  distress  of  R,  at  Guido's  words, 
tasks  their  names  {v\k  67-75)  *  the  latter  com- 
plies with  D;s  request,  naming  first  himself, 
with  an  outburst  against  envy,  which  had  been 
his  bane  in  life  (vv,  76-87)1  and  then  Rinieri, 
whom  he  describes  as  Hhe  prize  and  honour 
of  the  house  of  Calboli,'  adding  that  none  of 
his  descendants  have  equalled  him  in  worth 
{w.  88-90)  (Rinier^] ;  Guido  then  breaks  out 
into  a  long  lament  over  the  degeneracy  of  the 
men  of  Romagna,  mentioning  the  names  of 
many  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  struggle 
[between  Gue«£s  and  Ghibellines  for  supremacy 
[in  that  part  of  Italy  {t^v.  91-123);  he  con- 
I eludes  with  a  prayer  to  D.  to  leave  him,  as  he 
f  feels  more  inclined  to  weep  than  to  talk  {im^ 
124-6);  D.  and  V.  thereupon  pass  on  their 
way  (t^.  1 27-9) ;  later  on»  as  they  ascend  to 
the  next  Circle,  D,  asks  V.  for  an  explanation 
of  a  phrase  (t/.  %i)  which  Guido  had  employed 
(Purg.  XV.  40-5)- 

Gufdo  delle  Colonne.  [Colonne,  Guido 
deUe.] 

GtiidodiCarpigna.  [Carpigiia,Quldodl,J 

Guido  di  Monforte],  Guy  de  Montfort, 
son  of  Simon  de  Mom  fort,  Earl  of  Leicester 
(who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
Aug.  4,  1265),  and  Eleanor,  daughter  of  King 
John  of  England,    In  revenge  for  his  father's 


death,  and  for  the  indignities  offered  to  his 
corpse,  Guy  murdered  his  first  cousin,  Prince 
Henry  *of  Almain,'  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  King  of  the  Romans,  in  the 
church  of  San  Silvestro  at  Viterbo.  This 
atrocious  crime,  which  happened  in  1271,  is 
popularly  believed  to  have  been  committed  at 
the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  when 
Henry  was  on  his  knees.     [Table  x.j 

D,  places  Guy  among  the  Murderers  in 
Round  I  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell*  where  his  shade 
is  pointed  out  by  Nessus  ('  un'  ombra  dair  un 
canto  sola '),  who,  in  allusion  to  his  crime,  says 
of  him,  Coiui Jesse  in  grcmbo  a  IMo  Lo  cor  che 
in  Sit  I  Tamigi  anc&t  si  coia^  Inf.  xii.  118-20. 
[Arrigo  '^ :  Omioide.] 

Guy  is  represented  as  being  apart  from  the 
others  {v.  118)  either  to  mark  the  enormity  of 
his  crime  (which  is  Benvenuto's  view, — *  propter 
singulare  maleficium  enormiter  commissum'), 
or,  as  liutler  suggests*  because  being  an  Eng- 
hshman  he  was  nationally  outside  the  Empire 
(cf.  lnf»  iv.  129  ;  Purg.  vii,  131). 

The  incident  took  place  during  the  assembly 
of  the  Cardinals  at  Viterbo  for  the  election 
of  a  successor  to  Clement  IV.  Charles  I  of 
Naples,  who  was  Papal  Vicar  in  Tuscany, 
Guy  de  Montfort  being  his  deputy,  arrived  in 
Viterbo  with  the  object  of  hastening  the  pro- 
ceedings, bringing  with  him  Philip,  King  of 
France,  and  Prince  Hcnr)%  who  were  on  their 
way  home  from  the  Crusade.  The  murder 
was  committed,  according  to  some  accounts, 
at  the  Mass,  known  as  the  *  Messa  dello 
Scrutinio/  said  early  in  the  day,  when  the 
Cardinals  gave  their  votes.  After  the  deed 
Guy  exclaimed^  *  1  have  had  my  revenge  * ; 
whereupon  a  bystander  reminded  him  that  his 
father's  body  had  been  trailed,  to  which  Guy 
replied  by  returning  to  the  church,  seizing  the 
Prince's  corpse  by  the  hair,  and  dragging  it 
out  into  the  open  street.  He  then  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  off  unmolested  to  the 
Maremma  to  the  estate  of  his  father-in-law, 
Conte  Rosso degli  Aid obrandini,  whose  daughter 
he  had  married  not  many  months  before. 

Villani  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
occurrence: — 

'  Essendo  \  sopraddettisignori  in  Viterbo tftwenne 
una  latdii  e  abbomioevole  cosa  sotto  la  g:uardia  del 
re  Cario :  che  cssrndo  Arrigo,  figtiuolo  del  re 
Ricciardo  ...  in  una  chiesaallaniessa^celebrandosi 
a  qaeir  ora  il  sacrifido  del  corpo  di  Cristo,  Guido 
conte  di  Monforte,  il  quale  era  per  lo  re  Carlo 
vicario  in  Toscana,  non  guardando  rcverenza  di 
Dio  n6  del  re  Carlo  ano  signore,  uccise  di  sua 
mano  con  uno  stocco  il  detto  Arrigo,  per  vendetta 
del  conte  Simone  di  Monforte  sue  padre,  morto 
a  sua  CO  I  pa  per  lo  re  d'Inghil  terra  ,  .  .  Come  per 
la  dctta  vendetta  fu  morto  il  conte  Arrigo  .  .  ,  hi 
corte  si  tiirb6  forte,  dando  di  ri6  grande  riprenslone 
al  re  Carlo,  che  ci6  non  dovea  sofferirc,  e  sc 
Tavesse  saputo  non  lo  dovca  lasciare  scainpare 
sanxa  vendetta.    Ma  il  dctto  conte  Guido  prov* 
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veduto  di  compagnia  di  getite  d'arme  a  cavallo 
e  a  pie,  non  solamente  g\i  h^stb  d  avere  iatto  i] 
detto  omicidio ;  pcrch^  una  cavaliere  il  domandd 
che  egli  avea  fatto ;  c  cgli  rispose :  j'^ai  fait  ma 
tMtngeaHcs;  e  queJJo  cavalicro  dissc :  comment? 
votn  pert  /uf  truine;  incontanente  tomd  nella 
chicsa  e  ppfsc  Arrigo  per  gli  capelli,  e  cosi  raorto 
il  tran6  infino  fuori  dclla  chiesa  viUanaiuenle  ; 
e  fatto  il  detto  sacrilegiOf  c  omicidio,  si  parti  di 
Viterbo,  e  andonne  sano  c  salvo  in  Marenuna 
nelle  terre  del  contc  Rosso  suo  suocero/    (vii,  39.) 

Guidogtierra.    [Guido  Ouerra,] 

GuigUelmo,    [Ouglielmo,] 

GuixdceUi,  Guido.    [Guldo  aidnioem.] 

Guinizellj.    [GulBioeUiO 

Guiscardo,  Roberto,  Robert  Guiscard, 
Duke  of  Apulia  asd  Caiabria^  sixth  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  Tancred  dc  Hautcville,  was 
bom  at  HauteviUe  near  Coutances  in  Nor- 
nrnody  about  101 5,  While  still  a  youth  be  left 
his  father's  castle  and  went  to  Apulia,  where 
his  three  eider  brothers,  William  Bras-de-fer, 
Drogo^and  Humphrey  had  already  established 
a  footing  as  military  adventurers.  Here  he 
gradually  won  his  way  with  his  sword*  In 
1055  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  batde  of 
Civitella,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and 
captivity  of  Pope  Leo  IX.  On  the  death  of 
his  brother  Humphrey  in  1057,  Robert,  who 
had  earned  the  nickname  of  Guiscard  (i.e. 
Sagacious  or  Cunning),  succeeded  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  Norman  troops.  In  1059  he 
was  contirmed  by  Pope  Nicholas  II  in  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  which 
had  already  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
soldiery,  and  was  at  the  same  time  appointed 
Gonfalonier  of  the  Church,  For  the  next 
21  years  he  was  continually  engaged,  together 
with  his  youngest  brother  Roger,  in  warlike 
operations  against  the  Greeks  and  Saracens 
in  the  S.  of  Italy  and  in  Sicily.  In  loSi  he 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Alexius  Com- 
nenus,  the  Byianiine  Emperor,  ostensibly  on 
behalf  of  the  deposed  Emperor  Michael  VII, 
to  whose  son  his  daughter  Helen  was  betrothed. 
Having  defeated  Alexius  at  Duraizo  (1083),  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  when  he 
was  summoned  back  by  Pope  Gregory  VII, 
his  suierain,  who  was  besieged  in  Rome  by 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV,  After  capturing  and 
sacking  the  city  (May,  1084),  Robert  placed 
the  Pope  in  safety  at  Salerno,  and  returned  to 
the  East  to  continue  his  operations  against 
Alexius.  While  still  engaged  in  active  warfare 
he  died  of  pestilence  in  the  island  of  Ccpha- 
lonia,  July  17,  1085,  aged  upwards  of  70.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  dukedom  of  Apulia  by 
his  younger  son  Roger  Bursa,  whose  son 
W^illiam  died  without  issue  in  1127;  w^hile 
Robert's  younger  brother  Roger  retained  the 
sovereignty  of  Sicily  with  the  title  of  Count 
Subsequently  the  two  titles  of  Apuha  and 


Sicily  were  united  in  the  person  of  Count 
Roger^s  son^  Roger  I,  the  first  of  the  Norman 
Kings  of  the  Two  Sicilies.   {CiciilA :  Table  Iv.] 

D.  mentions  Robert  Guiscard  in  connexion 
with  *■  the  schismatic  Greeks  and  unbelieving 
Saracens  *  and  their  adherents  in  Apulia  whom 
he  conquered,  Inf.  xxviii,  14  [Fu^lia] ;  he  is 
placed,  together  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
among  the  Christian  warriors  who  have  fought 
for  the  faith  {Spirit i  Mili(anti),  in  the  Heaven 
of  Mars,  Par.  xviii.  4$  [Marie,  Cielo  di]. 

Villani^  who  gives  a  long  and  somewhat 
confused  account  of  the  Normans  in  Sicily 
and  of  Robert  Guiscard  and  his  descendants 
(iv.  18-20),  dwells  particularly  upon  Robert's 
ser\'ices  to  the  Church : — 

'  In  quest!  tempi,  gli  anni  di  Cristo  1070,  pas56 
in  Italia  Ruberto  Guiscardo  duca  de*  Nonnandi,  il 
quale  per  sua  prodezza  e  senno  fece  grandi  cose 
e  oper6  in  servigio  di  santa  Chiesa  contro  ad 
Arrigo  terzo  {sic)  imperadore  che  ta  pcrscguilava, 
c  contro  Alessio  imperadore,  c  contro  a*  Viniziani 
. .  .  per  la  qual  cosa  cgli  fu  fatto  sigoore  di  Cicilia 
e  di  Puglia  colla  confermagione  di  santa  Chiesa, 
e  gli  suoi  discendcnti  appresso  infino  al  tempo 
d 'Arrigo  di  Soavia,  padre  di  Federigo  secondo,  ne 
furono  re  e  signori.*    (iv.  18.) 

Gibbon  gives  the  following  accotmt  of  Robert 
Gmscard : — 

*The  pedigree  of  Rol>ert  Guiscard  is  variously 
deduced  from  the  peasants  and  the  dukes  of  Nor* 
mandy  .  .  .  His  genuine  descent  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  second  or  middle  order  of  private  nobility. 
He  sprang  from  a  race  of  valxHissors  or  Aawwmrlf, 
of  the  diocese  of  Coutances,  in  the  Lower  Nor^ 
mandy  ;  the  castle  of  HauteviUe  i^-as  their  hoDOur- 
able  seat ;  his  father  Tancred  was  conspicuous  in 
the  court  and  army  of  the  duke  ;  and  his  mihtary 
service  was  furnished  by  ten  soldiers,  or  knight& 
Two  marriages,  of  a  rank  not  unworthy  of  his  own, 
made  him  the  father  of  twehe  sons,  who  were 
educated  at  home  by  the  impartial  tenderness  of 
his  second  wife.  But  a  narrow  patrimony  was 
insufficient  for  this  numerous  and  daring  pTx>geny; 
they  saw  around  the  neighbourhood  the  mischief 
of  poverty  and  discord,  and  resolved  to  seek  in 
foreign  wars  a  more  glorious  inheritance.  Two 
only  remained  to  perpetuate  the  race,  and  cherish 
their  father's  age;  their  ten  brothers,  as  they 
successively  attained  the  vigour  of  manhood,  de- 
parted from  the  castle,  passed  the  Alps,  and  joined 
the  Apulia n  camp  of  the  Normans.  The  elder 
were  prompted  by  native  spirit  ;  their  success  en- 
couraged their  younger  brethren  ,  . .  Robert  was 
the  eldest  of  the  seven  sons  of  the  second  marriage ; 
and  even  the  reluctant  praise  of  his  foes  has  en^ 
dowed  him  with  the  heroic  qualities  of  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman.  His  lofty  stature  surpassed  the 
tallest  of  his  army ;  his  Umbs  were  cast  in  the  true 
proportion  of  strength  and  gracefulness  ;  and  to 
the  decline  of  life  he  maintained  the  patient  vigour 
of  health  and  the  commanding  dignity  of  his  form. 
His  complexion  was  niddy,  his  shoulders  were 
broadf  his  hair  and  beard  were  long  and  of  a  flaxea 
colour,  bis  ey^  sparkled  with  fire,  and  his  voice; 
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like  that  of  Achilles,  could  impress  obedience  and 
terror  omidst  the  tumult  of  battle  . , .  His  boundless 
ambition  was  founded  on  the  consciousness  of 
superior  worth  :  in  the  pursuit  of  greatness,  he 
was  never  arrested  by  the  scruples  of  justice,  and 
seldom  moved  by  the  feelings  of  humanity:  though 
not  insensible  of  fame,  the  choke  of  open  or 
dandesline  means  was  determined  only  by  his 
present  advantagen  The  name  of  Guiscard  was 
applied  to  this  master  of  political  wisdom,  wliich 
is  too  often  confounded  with  the  practice  of  dis- 
simulation and  deceit.* 

Guitto  Aretinus,  Guittonc  d'Arezzo,  V.  E. 
i.  13^.     [Qulttone.} 

Gtuttone,  Guittone  del  Viva,  more  com- 
monly known  as  Fra  Guittone  d'Arezzo,  one 
of  the  earliest  Italian  poets,  was  born  circ» 
1230  at  Santa  Firmina,  about  two  miles  from 
Arezzo.  But  little  is  known  of  the  details  of 
his  life,  a  great  part  of  which  was  spent  in 
Florence,  where  D,  may  have  known  him. 
His  father,  Michele,  held  the  position  of 
chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Arezzo*  in  which 
office  he  was  assisted  by  his  son.  About  the 
year  1266  Guittone,  who  was  married  and  had 
a  family,  entered  the  Order  of  the  Frati 
Gaudenti  (which  included  married  men  and 
even  women  )t  his  previous  life  having  been 
more  or  less  given  up  to  worldly  pleasures 
[Frati  Qaudenti].  In  1285  he  was  at  Bologna 
on  business  connected  with  his  Order.  In 
1293  he  helped  to  found  the  monastery  of 
Sta.  Maria  degli  Angel i  at  Florence,  in  which 
city  he  appears  to  have  died  in  the  following 
year, 

Guittone  was  the  head  of  an  influential 
school  of  poetry,  which  numbered  adherents 
in  Florence,  Siena,  Lucca,  and  Pisa ;  among 
the  last  being  the  Gallo  of  Pisa  mentioned  by 
D,  (V.  E.  i.  13^)  [Qalliifl  Piflanua],  In  his 
earlier  days  the  celebrated  Bolognese  poet, 
Guido  Guiniceili,  was  an  admirer  of  Guittone, 
but  he  subsequently  severely  condemned  his 
poetical  methods,  Guitt one's  style  is  obscure 
and  artificial,  and  reveals  unmistakeable  traces 
of  Provencal  influence.  He  is  usually  credited 
with  having  first  brought  the  Italian  sonnet  to 
the  perfect  form  which  it  has  since  preserved  ; 
but  some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  his  claim 
to  this  distinction.  His  letters  are  among  the 
earliest  examples  of  literary  Italian  prose, 
(Sec  D*Ancona  and  Bacci,  Leti.  //al,^  h  S3~4*) 

D.  speaks  disparagingly  of  Guittone  each 
lime  he  mentions  him ;  Guittone^  Purg.  xxiv, 
56;  X3rv^i.  124;  Guitto  Aretinus^  V,  E,  i-  15"^; 
Guide  Aretinus^  V.  E.  ii*  6®^"^ ;  Bonagiunta 
of  Lucca  is  represented  (in  Circle  VI  of 
Purgatory)  as  condemning  G.,  together  with 
himself  and  Jacopo  da  Lentino,  for  the 
artificiality  of  their  style,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  school  to  which  D.  belonged,  Purg. 
oxiv*  55-^  [Bonagiunta] ;  Guido  Guiniceili 
(in  Cifde  VII  of  Purgatory)  refuses  to  admit 


G.*s  claim  to  the  first  place  among  Italian 
poets  which  his  contemporaries  had  assigned 
to  him,  Purg.xxvi.  124-6  [Guido  Gtiinicelli] ; 
he  is  blamed,  together  with  Bonagiunta, 
Brunetto  Latino,  and  other  Tuscan  poets,  for 
having  written  in  the  local  dialect,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  ^  curial  vulgar  tongue/  V.  E, 
i.  I3^~^^;  his  style  condemned  as  being 
plebeian  in  vocabulary  and  construction,  V,  E. 
ji.  6«^9 ;  some  think  he  is  one  of  the  Guidi 
referred  to  by  Oderisi  (in  Circle  I  of  Purgatory), 
Purg.  xi,  97-8  [Ouido*]. 

Benvenuto  says  of  Guittone :— - 

*  Palcerrimus  inventor  in  lingua  maternAf  non 
tarn  rationc  stili,  quam  gravium  sentetitistrunif 
qtiibus  usus  fult  in  nudis  verbis .  .  .  bonas  scnlentias 
adinvenit,  sed  debilem  stilum,  sicut  potest  intelligi 
ex  hbro  quem  fecit^  ut  vidi»' 

Petrarca  introduces  him  into  the  Trionfo 
d^Amore^  representing  him  as  being  wrathful 
because  he  does  not  hold  the  first  place  : — 

.  .  .  'Guitton  d'AreiK>4 
Che  di  tiofi  eascr  prima  par  ch'ira  aggio.'    (iv.  3*^-3.) 

Gujzzante,  the  mediaeval  port  of  Wissant, 
between  Calais  and  Cape  Grisnez^  in  what  was 
formerly  part  of  Flanders, 

D.  compares  the  embankment  on  the  borders 
of  the  river  Phlegethon  in  Hell  to  the  dykes 
built  by  the  Flemings  along  the  sea-coast 
between  Wissantand  Bruges  (these  two  points 
indicating  respectively  the  W,  and  E.  limits  of 
the  Flemish  coast,  according  to  the  then  boun- 
daries of  Flaiidersl,  In£  xv.  4-6,    [Briiggia-] 

Most  modem  commentators  assume  that  D. 
is  here  speaking,  not  of  VVissant,  but  ofCadsand 
— a  place  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province 
of  Zeeland,  about  15  miles  N.E,  of  Bruges, 
which,  though  now  on  the  mainland,  at  that 
time  was  situated  on  an  island  belonging  to 
the  county  of  Flanders,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Scheldt*  This  identification  of  D/s 
*  Guizzante  *  with  Cadsand  is  apparently  due 
to  the  statement  of  Lodovico  Guicciardini, 
who  in  his  description  of  the  Low  Countries 
(written  in  Cent,  xvi)  says  of  that  place  : — 

'  Quest*  t  quel  mcdesimo  luogo,  del  quale  il 
nostro  gran  poeta  Dante  fa  menzione  nel  quinto- 
decimo  capitolo  deir  Inferno,  chiamandolo  scor- 
rettaiDente,  forse  per  errore  di  slampa,  Guistantt,^ 

On  the  strength  of  this  statement  it  has 
been  proposed  to  read  Cassanie;  for  which, 
however*  there  appears  to  be  no  MS.  authority, 
the  only  recorded  variants  being  Guzsante  and 
Guanio  (the  latter,  oddly  enough,  adopted  by 
Cary). 

Though  there  is  no  geographical  objection 
to  the  identification  of  *  Guizzante'  with  Cad- 
sand, it  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  form  of 
the  Italian  word.  Where  Cadsand  is  men- 
tioned by  contemporary  Italian  writers  il  is 
called  not   Guizsantt  but   Gaggiante;    thus 
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Villani,  in  his  account  of  the  operations  in 
Flanders  in  1337,  speaks  of  M'isola  di  Gaggiante 
alJa  bocca  del  porto  della  Summa  detto  le 
Schiase*  {xi,  72),  the  reference  evidently  being 
to  the  island  of  Cad  sand  opposite  Sluis,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt  <not  the  Somrae),  On 
the  other  hand  Guissanie  is  the  undoubted 
Italian  fomj  of  Wissant,  and  is  used  as  such 
by  Villani,  who  in  recording  the  movements  of 
Edward  III  after  Crecy  describes  how  he 
marched  along  the  coast  and  successively  at- 
tacked Monircuil,  Boulogne^  Wissant,  and 
Calais  i — 

•  Partito  il  re  Adoardo  dal  campo  di  Creci  .  .  . 
ed  essendo  con  sua  oste  a  MosteruolOf  crcdendolosi 
avere,  *  .  ♦  la  terra  era  bene  guemiu  per  lo  re  di 
Francia  de*  molli  Fraticcschi  rifuggiti  dalla  »con- 
fitta  ;  si  si  difesono^  e  non  la  pot^  avere :  guastolla 
intomOf  e  poi  n'and6  a  Bologna  in  su  Jo  mare, 
c  fcce  il  somigliante.  Poi  ne  vcnne  a  Guizzante, 
e  perch6  non  era  murato,  il  mbd  tutto;  e  poi  vi 
misc  fuoco,  e  tutta  la  villa  guastarono.  £  poi  ne 
vcnnono  a  Calcsc  .  *  .*   (xii.  68.) 

The  identification  of  the  Italian  GuissanU 
with  Wissant  is  further  assured  by' the  Provencal 
form  Gmssan,  which  occurs  m  one  of  the 
'  Complaints '  of  Bertran  de  Bom  for  the  death 
of  the  *  Young  King '  :— 

*  Envies  c  Kotomh, 
Brvto  c  IrUn, 
Gttiaa  e  Gaaeo 
B  Angcttt  prta  dao 
E  Mamet  e  Tort; 


Franta  tro  Cofopenha 
De  plorar  ikm»  tenba, 
E  FUndrtc*  de  Can 
TtoI  port  de  GaiMan' 
PlcMm  nets  li  AJemaii/ 

In  O.  F,,  too,  there  existed  the  almost 
identical  form  Gut/sand^  which  occurs  in  the 
Chanson  dt'  Roland^  in  the  description  of  the 
great   earthquake  just   before    the  death  of 

Roland : — 

*  De  BocQ^Qo  tmqn'ai  pon  de  Gaiuand  ^vmr.  Wt9«aiit\ 
Ned  lid  recet  dunt  li  mom  ne  craLTent.''  (rv.  1499-304 

Wissant  was  a  place  of  great  importance  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  being  the  port  par  ex- 
celUnce  through  which  passed  the  traffic 
between  England  and  the  Continents  It  has 
been  identified  with  the  Portus  Itius^  whence 
Caesar  crossed  over  into  Britain ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  constant  references  to  it  in  the 
Chronicles  and  in  Old  French  poems,  to  have 
been  used  continuously  as  the  most  convenient 
port  of  departure  for  England  down  to  the 
beginning  of  Cent,  xiv,  when  the  destruction 
of  the  town  (which  Froissart  calls  *  une  grosse 
ville')  by  Ed^fc'ard  III  caused  the  adjacent  port 
of  Boulogne  to  be  used  in  its  stead,  the 
English  themselves,  after  the  taking  of  Calais 
in  I547i  making  use  of  the  latter  port.  (See 
Academy^  Dec  10  and  17,  1892.) 

Boccaccio,  Benvenuto,  and  most  of  the  eaiiy 
commentators,  give  accounts  of  the  phenomenon 
of  the  tides  ^  propos  of  this  passage, 

Gtuzante.    [Quiss&ntd.] 


H 


Hadriantis.    [Adrianua.] 


Hamerictis,  mistake  of  the  editors  (as 
Rajna  points  out)  ioi  Narttericus  of  the  MSS., 
representing  the  Provencal  Noimerics  (i.e. 
£n  Aim^Hcs),  V.  E.  ii.  6«2.  «  n*^,  Bninetto 
Latino  uses  the  similar  form  Nan^osse  (repre- 
senting the  Provencal  En  Anfos)  in  the  Teso- 
retto  (ii.  32)  ;  and  Nan/us  in  the  same  way  is 
used  (according  to  the  old  editions)  by  Villani 
(vii  102). 

Hamericus  de  BeliBoi,  Aimeric  de  Be- 
lenoi,  a  troubadour  (*!.  ctrc.  1250),  native  of 
Lesparre  in  the  Bordelais.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  Peire  de  Corbiac,  and  was  at  first  a  deric, 
but  subsequently  he  adopted  the  profession  of 
troubadour,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  certain 
Gentille  de  Ruis,  a  Gascon  lady,  in  whose 
honour  he  wrote  many  of  his  poems.  Finally, 
according  to  the  old  Provencal  biography, 
he  went  into  Catalonia,  where  he  died  : — 

*  Naimerics  dc  Belenoi  si  fo  de  Bordales  d*un 
castel  qui  a  nom  Lesparra,  oeps  de  roacstre  Peire 
de  Corbiac.    Cel  fo  dercs  mas  pois  se  feu  joglar^ 


e  trobet  bonas  chanssons  e  beDas  et  avinens  d'uoa 
dotnpna  de  Gascoingna  que  avia  nom  Gentlls  dc 
Ruia,  E  per  Hcis  cstet  lone  temps  en  aqueila  en* 
contrada,  E  pois  sen  anct  en  Cataloi^na  e  aat 
estet  cntro  qel  moric/ 

Aimeric' s  poems  were  chiefly  amatory.  At 
one  lime  he  joined  in  preaching  the  Crusade^ 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  himself  went  to 
the  Holy  Land.  His  chief  patrons  were  Ray- 
mond V^l,  Count  of  Toulouse  (1194-1222),  and 
Nunyo  Sanchez,  Count  of  Roussillon,  on  whose 
death  (in  [341)  he  wrote  a  touching  '  Com^ 
plaint.*  (See  Die?,  Ltbtn  und  Wtrke  der 
Troubadours^  pp.  448-50.) 

D.  mentions  A.  twice,  and  quotes  the  first 
line  of  his  poem,  *  Nuls  hom  non  pot  compUr 
adreitamen,*  firstly  as  an  example  of  the  illus- 
trious style,  V.  E.  ii.  6<^2^3 ;  secondly,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  stanza  of  en  decasyllabic  lines, 
v:E,  ii.  122*^^3.  in  the  latter  passage  D. 
classes  A.  as  a  '  Spaniard/  explaining  that  by 
this  term  he  means  those  who  wrote  in  the 
langue  doc^  i,e,  Provencal  [Hispani]. 

Hamericus  de  Pectiliano,  Aimeric  de 
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Pegtilhan,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
troubadours  of  the  thirtccnih  century  (1205- 
1370),  son  of  a  cloih-merchant  of  Toulouse. 
According  to  the  old  Provencal  biography  be 
at  first  wrote  very  poor  poems^  until  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  wife  of  one  of  his  neighbours, 
when  his  passion  inspired  him  with  true  poetic 
fire.  Having  become  embroiled  with  the  hus- 
band of  his  ianamorata,  he  severely  wounded 
him  and  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Toulouse. 
He  then  began  a  wandering  life,  spending  his 
days  at  the  courts  of  his  various  patrons^  one 
of  the  most  munificent  of  whom  appears  to  have 
been  Alphonso  VI 11  of  Castile  {1158-1214), 
He  is  said  to  have  died  in  Lombaidy  *as  a 
heretic  ^ : — 

*  Naimericn  de  Pegulha  si  fon  dc  Totosa,  fib  d*tjn 
borip^cs  qu'era  roercadiers  dc  draps,  Mas  moU  mal 
cantava.  Lt  enansoret  se  d'una  borzeza  sa  vcxiaai 
et  aqucia  amors  li  moatret  trobar,  £  ai  fcs  de 
lets  mantas  borias  cansos.  Mas  lo  mant  se  mesclet 
ab  lui  e  fcs  li  desotior  £n  Aimericx  aea  venget, 
quel  lo  fent  d'una  cspaza  per  tnieg^  lo  cap.  Per  quel 
convene  a  faiiir  de  Tolosa.  Et  anet  sen  en  Catal- 
loigna  an  Guillem  de  Bergtiedan  que  Taculhi.  £t 
eiianset  lui  e  son  trobar  en  la  premeira  chanso 
^ucl  a  via  faita  tan  quel  li  donet  son  palafre  et  son 
¥Cittr*  £  presentet  lo  al  rci  Namfos  de  Caste tla 
wmI  erec  d'avcrc  e  d  annas  e  d'onor.  £  lai  estet 
KMie  temps^  pueis  %'eng  sen  en  Lorobardia  on  lug 
li  bon  home  li  feron  honor.  £  lai  definet  en 
eretgia  scgon  com  diti." 

Among  Aimeric*s  patrons,  besides  Alphonso 
VI 11  of  Castile,  were  Raymond  VI,  Count  of 
Toulouse  (1194-1322),  Peter  II  of  Aragon 
(1196-1313),  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  (1212- 
1250),  Ako  VI  of  Este  (U96-I2i2t,  and 
Azzo  Vni  (i 215-1264).  (See  Diez,  Leben  und 
Werk^  dtr  TnyubadtmrSy  pp.  342-58.) 

D*  quotes  the  first  line  of  his  poem,  *  Si  cum 
Talbres  que  per  sobrccargar,'  as  ao  example 
of  the  illustrious  style,  V.  E.  ii*  6**. 

Hannibal.    [Annibale.] 

Hamaldus  Daniel.    [Arnaut] 

Heber,  the  patriarch  Eber  (called  Heber 
tn  Vuig.  and  in  A,  V.  Luke  \\\.  35,  elsewhere 
ill  A.  V.  Ebcr),  great-grandson  of  Sheni,  son 
fif  Salah,  father  of  Peleg  and  Jokian  \Gen,  x* 
34' S  t  *i-  n-17) ;  the  Hebrews  named  from 
hinv  and  from  him  got  the  Hebrew  language, 
wliidi  they  alone  retained  after  the  confusion 
qI  loosues,  V.  £.  i.  6^-«  (Ebrei :  Hbreo], 
D*  appcftrs  to  have  been  indebted  for  this 
tllttwent  to  Vincent  of  Bcauvais,  who  says  ;— 

*Ab  Hebcr  (secundum  Joaephum)  dicti  sunt 
Hdiraci,  mun  et  iti  dome  ejua  sola  remanait  liti^a 
Hefcfaea  quae  etiam  ante  divisionem  linguanim 
■aoa  dkebatur  llebraca,  sed  humana  simpliciter, 
Utpof  qua  omnca  homines  communiter  utcbanlur** 
^ijNr./fc*,,!.  6a.: 

Hebiiaeif  the  Hebrews;  so  called  from 
Utber,  fram  whom  they  derived  the  Hebrew 


kfbroicum  tdioma^ 
d*".    [Bbreo.] 


tongue,  V.  E.  i.  6**-*  fHober] ;    St   Paufi 
Epistle  to,  Mon*  ii.  8^*  [MetneoM,  BplBtotm 

Mcbncos,  Ephtolm  md,  St.  Pau)*s  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews^  Mon.  ii.  8^** ;  quoted,  Par, 
xxiv.  64-5  ifieb,  xi.  1) ;  Conv.  ii,6^  (Net*  u  \)\ 
Mon.  ii.  8a^7  {HeLTi\,6). 

Hebraicus,  Hebrew; 

the  Hebrew  tongue,  V*  E,  : 

Hector.    [Ettore,] 

Hectoreus^  pertaining  to  Hector  ;  epithet 
applied  by  D,  in  sense  of  Trojan  (and  hence 
Roman)  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VII,  Hictort%u 
pastor^  Epist.  v.  5.     [Ettore,] 

Helena,  St.  Helena^  wife  of  Constantius 
Chlorus,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  Constan- 
tine  the  Great.  She  was  of  humble  origin > 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  oC  as 
inn-keeper.  In  A.D.  292,  when  Chlorus  was 
raised  to  the  purple  by  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian,  he  was  forced  to  divoroe  Helena  to 
make  room  for  a  more  noble  wife.  After 
Constantine  became  Emperor  she  was  treated 
with  great  respect  and  received  the  style  of 
Augusta.  When  her  son  was  converted  to 
Christianity,  she  followed  his  example.  Shortly 
before  her  death  she  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  where  she  is  said  to  have  discovered 
the  true  cross,  in  honour  of  which  she  founded 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  She  died 
at  the  age  of  8o«  circ  326,  and,  having  been 
a  zealous  patron  and  protector  of  the  Christian 
religion,  she  was  reverenced  at  a  saint  and 
subsequently  canonized. 

In  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Helena  at 
Verona—*  in  inclyta  urbe  Verona,  in  aicello 
Hclcnac  gloriosac*— D.  is  said  to  have  made 
public  the  treatise  ascribed  to  him  under 
the  title  of  Quaeiiio  di  Aqua  §i  Igrra^  A*  T« 

§24*». 

It  is  probably  after  St.  Helena  that  the 
coins  denominated  Sanlel/ng  (Conv.  iv.  11**) 
were  named.     [SanteUna.) 

Hellas,  the  prophet  Elijah^  Mon*  til  9**. 
[EliA.] 

Helicoar  Mt.  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  mis- 
takenly spoken  of  by  D.  as  a  spring,  V.  E.  ii* 

4<>"f;  Epist.  X.  I.     [Miooua.] 

HeUespontus],  the   Hellespont ;   referred 

to,  Mon.  iu  9"^*.    [Elletponto.) 

Henricus,  the  Empcrur  Henry  VII,  Epitt. 

v,  3  ;  vi,  6,yi>. ;  vii,  tit.^fin.     [Airigo  *.J 

Henricus  de  Segusia.    [Oatieia^a] 

Hercules.    [Eroole] 

HerodeSp  Herod  the  tetnfchi  Moou  &L 
ijHu  ;4.    [Erode,] 

Hesperia»  the  Western  land,  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  lo  Italy  because  it  lay  VV.  ol 
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Greece;  VirgiFs  use  of  the  name  (A en,  iiL 
163)  quoted^  Mon*  ii.  3*^ ;  the  Emperor  Henry 
VII  spoken  of  as  *  delirantis  Hesperiae  domi- 
tor/  Epist.  vi.  3.     [Italia.] 

Hesperus,  the  evening  star;  Aristotle's 
saying  (in  the  Ethics)  that  neither  the  evening 
nor  the  morning  star  is  so  admirable  as  Justice, 
quoted,  Mon.  i.  ii^i^  :— 

Eth.  v«  I.  '  Hacc  justitia  inttis  perfecta  est ;  non 
absolute  tamen^  sed  ad  aUerum  ;  ut  proptereasaepe 
justitia  virtutum  pracstantissima  esse  videatur  :  et 
neque  hespems,  ncque  lucifer  sit  adeo  admlrablUs^* 

Hiereoiias,  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  Epist. 
X.  22.     [Qeremia.] 

Hierusalem,  Jerxjsalem,  Mon.  Wu  9"*; 
Epist.  X,  I*     [Qerusalemme.] 

Hlppomenes,  son  of  Megareus,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Neptune ;  by  the  assistance  of 
Venus  he  managed  to  outstrip  Atalanta  in  a 
race  and  so  won  her  hand. 

D.  refers  to  this  contest,  Mon.  ii.  8^*.  [Ata- 
lantaO 

Hispaiu>  Spaniards  ;  term  usc<l  by  D.  to 
include  those  who  spoke  the  lan^ut  d'oc,  i,  c, 
Provencal,  V.  E.  i,  8** ;    *  dico  Hispanos  qui 

foeiati   sunt   in  vulgari  oc^  V.  E.   iL  12^~^ 
[Hpaal-] 

Hohenstaufen],  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen  or  Swabia,  so  called  from  their  here- 
ditary family  seat,  the  Castle  of  Staufen  or 
Hohenstaufen  at  the  outlet  of  the  Swabian 
Alps,  There  were  five  Emperors  of  this  line- 
Conrad  III  (1138-1152)  [Chirrado^];  Frede- 
rick  I,  Barbarossa  (1153-1190)  [Federleo  i] ; 
Heitry  VI  (1190-1197)  [Arrigo^J;  Frederick 
II  (12 12-1250)  [Federico-];  and  Conrad  IV 
(i25o-'i254)  [Soave;  Table  vli]. 

*  Hohenstaufen  is  a  castle  in  what  is  now  the 
kingdom  of  WQrtcnjbcrg,  about  four  miles  from 
the  Goppingen  station  of  the  railway  from  Stuttgart 
to  Ulm.  It  stands,  or  rather  stood ^  on  the  summit 
of  a  steep  and  lofty  conical  hill,  commanding  a 
boundless  view  over  the  great  limestone  plateau 
of  the  Rauhe  Alp,  the  eastern  declivities  of  the 
Schwartzwald,  and  the  bare  and  tedious  plains  of 
Western  Bavaria.  Of  the  castle  itself,  destroyed 
in  the  Peasants'  War,  there  remain  only  fragments 
of  the  wall-fouDdations  :  in  a  rude  chapel  tying 
on  the  hill-slope  below  arc  sc>me  strange  half- 
obliterated  frescoes ;  over  the  arch  of  the  door  is 
inscribed  Hie  iraHsthai  Caesar.^    (Brycc) 

HomeruSi  the  poet  Homer,  Mon.  i.  $^i 
ii.  3^5.     [OmeroJ 

Honesttis  BononlenBis^  Onesto  Bolo- 
gnese  (called  Onesto  di  Boncima  by  Cino  da 
Pistoja,  by  others  Onesto  di  Bonacosa  degli 
Onesti),  Bologncse  poet  of  the  ischool  of  Guido 
Guinicelli ;  he  belongs  to  the  close  of  Cent,  xiii* 
Little  is  known  of  his  life  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  where  he  became 


a  doctor  of  laws,  and  that  he  was  living  as  late 
as  130 K  He  appears  to  have  been  a  friend  of 
Cino  da  Pistoja,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a 
poetical  correspondence.  A  few  of  his  poems 
are  extant,  comprising  two  caniom\  a  daJlata, 
and  twenty- three  sonnets.  D.,  who  speaks  of 
him  simply  as  *  Honestus  Bononiae/  couples 
him  with  Guido  Guinicelli,  Guido  GhisiUeri,  and 
Fabruz20  de*  Lambertazzi,  as  having  rejected 
the  Bolognese  dialect  in  his  writings,  in  procC 
of  which  he  quotes  a  line  of  one  of  his  cansom 
(now  lostt,  V.£.  i.  15^^  [Guido  QuiniceUi]. 
Cino  da  Pistoja,  in  a  sonnet  written  after  D.*$ 
death,  reproaches  him  for  having  omitted  to 
mention  Onesto  (whom  Cino  ranks  next  to 
Araaut  Daniel)  in  the  D,  C.  :  — 

'Nora  fe'  moko  ail  Onesto  di  Boncifna, 
Ch^  era  presso  ad  Amaldo  Danidlo/ 

Petrarca  couples  Onesto  with  Guido  Guini- 
celli and  Guido  Cavalcanti  among  the  '  Gente, 
che  d'iunor  givan  ragionando '  in  the  Triomfm 
{t  A  more  :— 

'  Ecco  Dante*  c  Beatrice;  ecco  Selvaggia; 
Ecco  Cm  da  Pistoja;  Goittofi  d'Aresto, 
Che  di  non  esscr  primo  par  diHr»  agi[ia. 
Ecco  i  dao  Gitidi,  che  gUk  furo  in  prczzo; 
Onesto  BologD^;  e  i  SicHi&ni, 
Cbe  for  pk  printt,  e  qniTi  ersa  ds  seno/ 

<iir.  jo^) 

Horatii,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
families  at  Rome,  three  brothers  of  which 
fought  with  the  three  Alban  Curiatii,  in  the 
reign  of  TuUus  HostiliuSj  to  determine  whether 
Rome  or  Alba  was  to  be  mistress.  After  a 
long  and  doubtful  fight  victory  finally  rested 
with  the  champions  of  Rome. 

The  fight  of  *  i  tre  ai  tre  *  is  alluded  to 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mercury),  Par,  vi,  39  [Aquila^];  the  victory 
of  the  Horatii  is  mentioned^  Mon,  ii,  11** 
[CuriatU]. 

HoraUtis,  the  poet  Horace,  V*E.  iL  4**; 
Epist,  X.  10,     [Orasio.] 

Hosiilius,  TuUus  Hostilius,  third  King  of 

Rome;  during  his  reign  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  Rome  and  Alba  ^"as  finally 
decided  in  favour  of  the  former,  her  champions» 
the  three  Horatii,  hav^ing  been  victorious  in 
the  combat  with  the  three  Alban  Curiatii.  D, 
mentions  him  as  the  third  of  the  Roman  kings, 
calling  him  Tuiio^  Conv,  iv.  5**^ ;  the  defeat  of 
Alba  and  final  triumph  of  Rome  in  his  reign, 
HosHlius^  Mon.  ii,  1  !»*-«,     [Alba:  CtiriatiL] 

Hyperion,  the  father  of  the  Sun,  Epist. 

iv.  4,     [Iperione.] 

Hyrcanus,  Hyrcanian;  Hyrcanae  Hgres^ 

EcL  ii.  22. 

Hyrcania  was  a  province  of  the  ancient 
Persian  Empire,  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  shores 
of  the  Caspian  or  Hyrcanian  Sea;  it  was 
separated  by  mountains  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  £.« 
firom  Media,  Parthia,  and  Margiana. 
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V,  the  letter  I ;  D.  says  neither  O  nor  I 
was  ever  written  in  such  a  short  lime  as  it 
look  for  Vanni  Fucci  to  be  turned  into  ashes 
after  being  stung  by  a  serpent  |rn  Bolgia  7  of 
Malebolgc)t  Inf,  xxiv.  100  [Fticoi,  Vanni] ; 
the  second  letter  of  the  wora  Diiigite  formed 
by  the  spirits  of  Ihe  Just  in  the  Heaven  of 
Jupiter^  Par.  xviii.  78  [Aquila- :  Olov^e^  Cielo 
dl[ 

I^,  the  number  I ;  the  Eagle,  speaking  in 
the  Heaven  of  Jupiter,  says  that  the  good 
qualities  of  Charles  II  of  Anjou  might  be 
indicated  by  an  I  (one),  his  bad  ones  by  an  M 
(thousand))  Fan  xix.  1 27-9^    [Carlo  ^*] 

I*^  the  reading  of  some  editions  for/,  as  the 
name  of  the  Deity,  Par,  xxvL  134.  [M:  J,] 

la**    [J&*0 

larba,  larbas  or  Hiarbas,  son  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  by  a  Libyan  nymph,  King  of  the 
GactuUans  in  N.  Africa  at  the  time  that  Dido 
founded  Carthage  ;  he  was  among  those  who 
sued  in  vain  for  her  hand  (Atn,  iv.  56^  196, 
336), 

D.  speaks  of  Africa  (ofp  as  some  think, 
Numidia)  as  la  terra  di  lar^^  Pnrg»  xxxi.  72, 
[AlTHo*  ;  Numidia.] 

Ib^ro,  river  Ebro  (Lat»  Idrrus)  in  Spain ; 

mentioned  by  D.  to  indicate  the  W.  limit  of  the 

habitable  globe,  the  Ganges  indicating  the  E. 

tlmit,  Purg.  xxvii.  3.    [Gange  :  lapogna,] 

Ntfit.—D*   uses   the   form   £^ra   elsewhere 

I      (Par,  ix.  S9);    neither  of  the  forms  occurs  in 

rime,  [Bbro,] 
^^^Icaro^  Icarus,  son  of  Daedalus,  who^  while 
^^■pempting  to  fly  by  means  of  the  wings  pro- 
HHlad  him  by  his  father,  approached  too  near 
P  IIm  01113 ;  the  heat  having  mched  the  wax  with 
I  vllicfa  his  wings  were  fastened,  he  fell  into  the 
wem  and  was  drovmed.  Icarus  is  mentioned  in 
COfUMmion  with  this  incident,  InL  xvii.  109 ;  he 
li  alluded  to  as  the  son  of  Daedalus,  1/  fifilio^ 
IPmt,  vUi  126.     [Bodalo.] 

D.  got  the  story  of  Icarus  from  Ovid  (M/fam* 
viii).  Daedalus,  having  fashioned  wings  for 
^iatrf*^*^  and  his  son,  gives  the  latter  strict 
il^jaactions  to  f!y  neither  too  tow  nor  too  high, 
ibr  lear  ol  the  sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
on  the  other  :— 

*  P\»i(qii«]n  matiM  nJitmft  corp^b 
miM  opMin  libnrtt  in  al«4 
^  iB«UW»ie  pfptn4it  in  aiirv. 
,  **  medio  **  ^*t  "  iti  limite  cHm% 

. ,     mit,  **aw>n«o  me,  ii  tiefnnikvr  itna, 

|Ip4i  gf«««t  pmiMa,  at  erlakir,  i|p»«  arUnit 
*"  '^^*'  »*  vpeetarr  Ik^Otea 

fOA  OHonift  9nmm  i 
«er  I 


[Icarus,  disobeying  his  father's  instnicb'ons,  flies 
too  high,  and,  the  w&x  fastening  of  his  witigs  being 
melted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  (alls  into  the  sea  and 
is  drowned.] 

*Dextrm  Lebintlius  ermt  feciindaqii«  mdk>  CalyvM^ 
Clun  pw  aodaci  coepit  canderv  voUtu* 
Doeroitqtte  daccm  cJielique  cupidinc!  unctot 
Altius  «vit  iter,    Rtpidi  vkinia  Mli* 
Mo II it  odltjmLia%  pennamoi  vincBla.  oiixaa 
TAburrftnt  crrnc ;  nodo*  qoatit  ilj£  lacertOi^ 
Remig^oque  oifefii  noQ  nJlu  |>erctptt  ttan^t, 
Ora<iae  caemlea  patrtam  clammntia  nom^n 
Ekctpiuntar  «<iiia,  ifuac  iionicn  traxic  mtt  ilia 
At  patrr  infdiz.  nw  jam  pater:  "Jcare,"  djiil, 
^Icare,**  cfinit,      obi  mi?  qun  te  rr^ione  reqairamV* 
*'  tcarc;"  dicehat,  pennoa  aapexit  m  nndiit, 
Dcvo^i'tqtie  waas  artea,  corpoDqiie  «epii]rjhro 
Coodidit ;  et  ttllcui  a  nomune  dicta  aepalli.* 

Ice,  the  last  syllables  of  the  name  Beairtce ; 
D.  expresses  his  reverence  for  even  the  very 
syUabies  of  B/s  name,  Be  and  Ice^  Par.  vii.  14. 
Some  think  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  pet 
name  Bic4.    [Be :  Beatrio« ' :  Bice.] 

Ida^,  Mt*  Ida  in  Crete,  on  which  Rhea  is 
said  to  have  given  birth  to  Jupiter,  Inf.  xiv, 
98 ;  mentagna^  v.  98 ;  il  monti^  v,  103 ;  D. 
refers  to  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  and  to  the 
artifice  by  which  Rhea  savea  his  life  (tt/.  100-3) 
[Reft] ;  he  then  describes  how  within  the 
mountain  stands  the  image  of  a  greiit  dderj 
*  it  vcglio  di  CreU '  (t^.  103^5*  [Or«ta). 

Ida^],  mountain  range  in  Mysb,  in  Asia 
Minor,  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  scene 
of  the  rape  of  Ganymede  {Aim,  v,  354-5); 
hence  D.  refers  to  it  as  '  Xh,  dove  f6ro  Abban- 
donati  i  suoi  da  Ganimede,  <Juando  fu  ratio  al 
soinmo  concistoro,'  Purg.  ix.  23-4.  [Oftixi^ 
mode.] 

Iddio.    [Bio.] 
le-,    [J<hO 

Ifigenia*  Iphigenia,  daughter  of  Agmmem- 
non  and  Clytaemnestra.  In  consequence  of 
A/s  having  killed  a  hart  in  the  sacred  grove 
of  An  cm  is,  the  goddess  in  anger  sent  a  pesti* 
Icncc  on  the  Greek  army,  and  caused  a  calm 
which  prevented  the  Greek  fleet  in  Aulis  from 
sailing  against  Troy*  On  the  advice  of  Calchas 
the  serr,  A.  proceeded  to  sacriBce  Iphigcnia, 
in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  goddesi 
{Aen,  %u  116-19).  D*  adopts  the  version  ac- 
cording to  which  A.  vowed  to  the  goddess  the 
fiiirest  thing  born  in  his  realm  during  the  year^ 
which  iun^  out  to  be  his  own  daughter^ 
Iphtgenk.  She  Is  meniioDed  in  conneuon  with 
the  vow  of  Agamemnon,  Par,  v.  70  [  Agamtm- 
nooe:  Oaloanta].  Bcnvenuto  refers  to  a 
passage  in  the  Ve  Offiais  of  Cicero,  which  D, 
evidently  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  above 
( w,  67-71)  :— 
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'Quid?  Agamemnon  cam  dcvovisset  Di^nae, 
quod  iti  suo  regno  pulcherrimum  natum  esset  lUo 
anno,  immolavit  Iphjgeniam,  qua  nihil  erat  eo 
quidcm  anno  natum  pulchrius — promissum  potius 
non  faciendum,  quam  tam  taetnim  facinus  ad- 
roittcndum  fuiL  Ergo  ct  promissa  non  facieoda 
nonnumquam/   (iii  25.) 

ifb/r.^The  name  ^^//i/a  must  be  pronounced 
here  according  to  the  accent,  not  the  quantity, 
of  the  Greek  10ty«*<ifl. 

Ildebrandinus  Paduanus,  Brandino,  or 
lldebrandino,  of  Padua,  poet  of  whom  little  is 
known.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
one  Prando»  and  to  have  practised  as  a  notary. 
He  belonged  apparently  to  the  school  of  Guido 
Guinicelli,  and  lived  during  the  latter  half  of 
Cent.  xiii.  Of  his  poems  two  sonnets  only  (of 
little  merit)  have  been  preserved.  D.  says  that 
he  alone  of  the  writers  of  Venetia  attempted  to 
write  in  the  *  curial  vulgar  tongue/  instead  of 
in  his  own  local  dialect,  V.  E.  i,  14*3* 

Ilerda,  now  Lerida,  on  the  Serge,  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  in  Catalonia 
in  N.E.  comer  of  Spain.  Caesar  here  defeated 
(B.C.  49)  Pompey's  lieutenants.  Afranius  and 
Petreius.  On  his  way  to  Lerida  he  besieged 
Marseilles,  leaving  there  part  of  his  army 
under  Brutus  to  complete  the  task  Lucan, 
who  likens  Caesar  to  a  thunderbolt  (PAars.  L 
151-4),  describes  his  movements  in  this  cam- 
paign at  length  \Phars.  iii-iv).     [Cesare*.] 

The  Slothful  in  Circle  IV^  of  Purgatory  pro- 
claim Caesar's  haste  to  subdue  Lerida  as 
an  example  of  alacrity,  Purg.  xvm,  101-2. 
[Accidiosi.] 

Hiactis,  Trojan ;  the  expression  liiaca  urbs 
(i.e.  Troy),  quoted  from  Virgil  {Aen.  \iii.  134), 
Mon*  ii.  3'^.     [Troia.] 

Hiadc]*  Homer's  I/iod;  quoted  by  D,  at 
second-band  from  Aristotle,  V.  N.  ^  2'^*"=^  (//. 
xxiv.  258-9) ;  Conv.  iv.  20^'  (//.  xxiv.  258-^) ; 
Mon.  i.  lo^^^i  (/A  ii.  204) ;  Mon.  ii  3^  (/?. 
xxiv.  258-9).     [OmeroJ 

IHon,  Iliumt  one  of  the  names  of  the  city  of 
Troy,  from  its  founder,  llus,  son  of  Tros  and 
great-grandson  of  Dardanus;  it  being  called 
Troy  ( jyoja)  after  Tros,  father  of  the  founder. 

D.,  in  imitation  of  Virgil's  ^superbum  Ilium* 
(A  en.  iii.  2-3),  speaks  of  Troy  as  //  super  bo 
Ilion,  Inf  i.  75  [Troia] ;  fallen  Ilium  figures 
among  the  examples  of  defeated  pride  repre- 
sented in  Circle  I  of  Purgatory,  Purg.  xii.  62 
[SuperbiJ, 

Ilioneus,  one  of  the  Trojans  who  accom- 
panied Aeneas  when  he  left  Troy  for  Italy. 
During  the  storm  raised  by  Aeolus  at  the 
request  of  Juno,  he  and  some  of  his  companions 
get  separated  from  Aeneas,  and  reaching  land 
arrive  at  Carthage  without  him,  Ilioneus,  as 
the  senior,  acts  as  spokesman  and  begs  for 
Dido's  protection  {Am.  i,  76-560), 


Di  quotes  his  description  of  Aeneas  {Atn*  t. 
544-5)  as  a  proof  of  the  nobility  of  the  latter^ 
Mon.  ii.  3"**"^    [Enes.] 

Bluminato,  Illuminato  da  Rieti,  one  of  the 
earliest  followers  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  whom 
he  accompanied  into  Egypt. 

D.  places  him,  together  with  the  Franciscan 
Augustine,  among  the  Spirits  who  loved  wnsdom 
{Spirt ti  Sapitn/ilf  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun, 
where  they  are  named  by  St.  Bonaventnra, 
Par.  xii.  130.    [Sole,  Ciolo  del.] 

Imola],  town  in  the  Emilia  (in  the  old 
Romagna>,  on  the  Santemo,  about  midway  on 
the  road  between  Bologna  and  Forll ;  alluded 
to  as  La  ciiia  di  Santema^  Inf.  xxvii.  49.  In 
the  course  of  his  reply  to  Guido  da  Monte- 
feltro's  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  Romagna, 
D.  informs  him  that  both  Faenia  and  Imola 
are  under  the  lordship  of  Mainardo  Pa^ano 
(t'Z'.  49-51)  [Mainardo]. 

At  Iraola  was  bom  (between  133 1  and  1334) 
Benvenuto  Rambaldi  da  Imola,  the  author  of 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  com* 
mentaries  (in  Latin!  on  the  AC;  and  at  Imola 
he  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  i3Sa  In 
his  comment  00  this  passage,  he  says  of  his 
native  town  (which  was  anciently  called  Forum 
Comelii)  :— 

'  Haec  siquidem  parva  ci vitas  saepe  magna  et 
nobiha  producit  tngenla;^  but  adds  modestly: — 
*  sed  oe  suspect  us  testis  ^Hdear  in  causa  propria, 
audi  breviter  quid  dicat  Magister  Legendanim: 
Sunt^  inquit,  Corndienses  lngeiiiosagaces,fkcundia 
eloqucntes^  viribus  fortes,  animis  audaces,  &c.' 

Imolenses,  inhabitants  of  Imola ;  influence 
of  their  dialect  on  that  of  Bologna,  which 
derived  thence  its  smoothness  and  softness, 
V.E.i.  is^'^^. 

Imolesi.    [Imaleimea.] 

Imperadore.    [Imparatore,] 

Imperatore  1,  Emperor  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Purg.  x.  76;  Conv.  iv.  47*;  Cesartt 
Par.  vi.  86;  Caesar^  Mon.  ii.  13^^;  iii,  i3*'*»*7» 
W)t  53  J  Epist.  v.  10 ;  Comandatore  del  Rcmian 
Fopolo^  Conv.  iv.  5*^ ;  Monarcha^  Mon.  i.  l6i' ; 
Romano  Prindpaio^  Purg.  x.  74 ;  Princeps 
Romanorum^  Mon.  ii.  9*^ ;  Prin4:ip€  del  Roman 
PopoiOf  Conv.  iv.  5^^*.     [Imperatori^] 

Imperatore  -],  Emperor  of  Constantinople^ 
Par.  XX.  57 ;  Mon.  iii.  ii'* ;  Cesare,  Par.  vL  la 
[Imperatori  ^.J 

Imperatore^,  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  Purg.  vii.  94  ;  Par.  xv.  1 39  ;  Conv.  iv, 
^^i,  ;i9,  ^,  Bi,  joi,  154^  ,oH  .  Imperaior,  Mon. 
iii.  lo-^*  *^>  7»-90f  124  ii»,  ii*  j2^^^*^*'  Im- 
perator  Romanorum^  Mon.  iii.  11^  ;  MonarcKa 
Romanus^  Mon.  iii.  i^ ;  Aagus/o,  Inf.  xiii.  68 ; 
Augustus^  Epist.  v.  2,  3  ;  vii,  ///.,  4 ;  Cesart^ 
Inf.  xiii.  6s  ;  Purg.  vi.  92,  114 ;  Par.  i.  29 ;  vi. 
10 ;  xvi.  59 ;  Caesar^  V,  E*  L  la'^ ;  Mon.  iii* 
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l&^;  Epist  V*  2,  3.  5f  9:  vi.  $,Jim,  j  viL  i  ; 
Curat  at  Or^iSt  Mon.  iii*  i6** ;  Duce  del  momio^ 
Par*  XX.  8  ;  Noakiirt  \deUa  nave  della  umana 
€»mpagma\  Con  v.  iv.  4** ;  Frincifit^  Con  v.  iv. 
4**t5*»*^,  gift;  Romano  PHnciht,  Conv.  iv- 
4**;  Romanus  Princepu  Mon,  li.  \^^  9**^"^; 
iii.  l^^  14^,  i6**;  Epist.  v.  71  v**  2,  [Im- 
peratori ^',] 

Imperatori  ^  Emperors  of  the  Roman 
Empire  [Table  ix.  A] ;  the  following  are 
mentioned  or  alluded    to   in   D/s  worlcs:  — 

tulios  Caesar  (regarded  by  D.  as  the  first 
Loman  Emperor)  [Ceaarei];  Aug:ustu5  lac 
27-A,D.  14)  JAii^ruato'^] ;  Tiberius  (a.  D.  14- 
37)  [Tiberio] ;  Nero  lA.D.  54-68)  [Korone] ; 
Titus  (A.  D.  79-81)  [Tito] ;  Domilian  (a-D.  81- 
06 )  [Domlaiano] ;  Trajan  ( A.  D.  98-  u  7) 
[Traiano] ;  Constantine  (A.D.  306-337)  [Co- 
atantino]. 

Imperatori  -,  Emperors  of  Constantinople 
[Table  ix.  B.  D] ;  the  foUowing  are  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  in  D/s  works: — Constantine 
(removed  the  seat  of  Empire  to  Byzantium, 
A.D.  330)  [CostantiJio :  Oreco'J;  Justmian 
(A.D.  S27~5^S)  LQiuatinianoJ ;  *\fichacl  1 
(A.D.  811-813)  [Miohaal]. 

Imperatoii  ^,  Emperors  of  the  West  (alter 
11550!  the  Holy  Roman  Empire)  [Table  Ix.C]; 
the  foUowing  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in 
D.'s  works ;— Charlemagne  (§00-814)  (Carlo 


ao] ;  Otto  I  (962-073)  [Otto] ;  Plenry  11 
(1003-1034)  [Aniio^j;  Conrad  III  M138- 
1152)  [CuiTado»];    Frederick  I  (1152-1190) 

Pradoriooij;  Henry  VI  (i  190- 1198)! Arrf^o*]; 
redcrick  tl  (1212-1 250)  [Federioo*];  Ru- 
dolf 1  « 1272-1292)  IBidolfoi];  Adolf  (1292- 
1298)  [AdolfoJ;  Albert  I  {1298-1308)  [Al- 
bMto^  ;  Henry  VII  (1308-1314)  [Arrigo  ^]. 

Imperio  Romano,  the  Roman  Empire, 
Conv.  iv.  4*^,  5^=^*  ^^;  Romcmum  Imperimtfi^ 
itak  tL  1%  4^*<7,  S«^  ll^  1^^'^^  RtmMA 
fwf,  Mon.  \l  4  I  n*^ ;  Epist  vi.  6. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  Roman  Empire  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: — ^From 
Augustus  to  Constantine  (B*C  37-a.d*  323) 
tbe  seat  of  Empire  was  at  Rome.  In  the  year 
jjo  Constantine  transferred  it  to  Byzantiump 
theoceibrward  called  after  him  Constantinople* 
which  remained  as  the  seat  of  the  whole  Em- 
pire for  the  next  sixt^'-tivc  years.  On  the 
death  of  Theodosius  1  in  395  the  Empire  was 
divided^  his  eldest  son  Arcadius  becoming 
JEmpesor  of  the  East  (395-408),  while  his 
secood  ion  Honorius  became  Emperor  of  the 
West  (395-433)*  The  Western  Unc  came  to 
«a  «od  with  Romulus  Augustulus  in  476 ;  from 
whkh  time,  down  to  the  coronation  of  Charlc- 
ougne  by  Pope  Leo  III  at  Rome  m  800,  the 
Emigtxmt  reigiied  at  Constantinople.  With 
QuutkaacQe  (Charles  J)  began  the  new 
WtHvn  Line  of  the  Roman  Empire  (which 


under  Frederick  1,  Barbarossa,  began  to  be 
known  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire);  and 
thenceforward  the  Roman  Empire  m  the  \\  est 
and  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  East  re* 
mained  independent  of  each  other.  [Romanl  ^ : 
Homani  ^,] 

Importtmif  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mar?),  together  with  the  Gualterott),  as  having 
been  of  importance  in  his  day,  and  as  having 
had  the  Buondclmonti  as  their  neighbours  in 
the  Borgo  Santo  Apostolo,  Par.  xvi.  133-5. 
Like  the  GuaJterotti  they  were  excluded  from 
the  magistracy  in  1311 ;  both  families,  who  were 
Guelfs  (Villani,  v.  39),  had  fallen  into  decay  in 
D/s  time.    [Oualterottl.] 

Indi,  inhabitants  of  India;  they  inhabit  a 
thirsty  land,  Purg.  xxvi.  ai  [Indo*];  they 
would  have  marvelled  at  the  height  of  the 
mystic  tree  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise^  Pur^. 
xxxii.  41-2  (Bcnvenuto  refers  to  Georg.  ii. 
122-4  •  'gerit  India  lucos, . .  .  ubi  acJra  vinccrc 
sammum  Arboris  haud  ullae  jactu  potuene 
sagittae'^  ;  the  eclipse  of  the  Sun  at  the 
Crucihxion  visible  equally  to  them,  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain,  and  to  the  Jews  at  Jeru- 
salem (i.e.  to  the  whole  inhabited  world),  Par. 
xxix.  101-2  [Oeruaalemme]. 

India,  India;  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  marvellous  rain  of  fire  which  fell  on  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  his  host  during  their 
IndLan  campaign,  Inf.  xiv.  32.  [ Aleaeandro '.] 

IndJcOr  Indian;  in  describing  the  various 
colours  of  the  flowers  in  the  flowery  valley 
in  Antepurgatory,  D.  mentions  Jndiit*  Upic 
iuddo  e  sercno^  Pvirg.  vii,  74.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  indue 
Ugno ;  all  the  commentators  (save  a  few  who 
think  that  ebony  is  meant)  are  agreed  that 
some  shade  of  blue  is  indicated.  There  are 
several  ways  of  reading  the  line ;  some  editors 
take  the  whole  line  to  refer  to  one  substancep 
*  Indian  wood,  lucid  and  serene';  otheri| 
taking  indica  alone  in  the  sense  of  blue,  regard 
the  Ugno  iudda  i  serene  as  a  separate  iub* 
stance. 

Thus,  Benvenuto  says : — 

^  Imdiat  ligHo^  idait«  arbor  de  Todift*  quia  ia 
India  est  multiplex  g«nus  arborum  diversonaiD 
colonim,  quos  est  dclccubile  viderc,  Inddo  € 
aermOf  idect,  pukcr  color  acri*  puri  sereoi,  qui  est 
delectabiliMtniis  sspectui  oculorum/ 

On  the  Other  hand  Buti  says  :— 

'  Imiico :  qitevio  ^  «fio  colore  uurro,  Ugno  litad& : 
qucsfto  e  In  <j  .icida  che,  quAnd^  i  hm^nmtM^ 

riluce  di  ii<  t^ttno  iniiti  vermis  #  urmo ; 

eioe  come  lu  w*..v,*w  Jcll*«iri  cKuro  e  puno ;  cio# 
Hon  mAcchiato^  del  legno  •*intende  quaodo  e  bea 
puro  c  irhiaro.* 

Both  Lat.  indtis  and  Vr,  inde  were  employed 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  represent  a  shade  ol 
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blue  or  violet  Ugucdone  da  Pisa,  in  his 
Magnae  DerivaiiGnes^  of  which  D.  made  use 
(Conv*  iv.  6^').  says : — 

*Jndkus^  unde  quod  dam  genus  colons  didtiir 
miicum,  quia  in  indicia  caJamts  invenitur  spuma 
adhercntc  limo  et  est  cot  oris  cianei  mixturam 
purpurei  cenileique  mirabilem  reddens.* 

Indo ',  inhabitant  of  Indi«i ;  his  longing  for 
cold  water  on  account  of  the  heat  of  his  native 
land,  Purg.  xxvi.  21.     [Indi,] 

Indo^,  the  river  Indus;  mentioned  by  D. 
to  indicate  India  itself^  as  the  extreme  £.  limit 
of  the  habitable  world,  Par.  xix,  71  |aeruBa- 
lem.mel.  For  DfW  Indo  some  editions  read 
Del  Nilo. 

Indovini],  Soothsayers,  placed  among  the 
Fraudulent  in  Bolgia  4  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hdl 
(Malebolge),  Inf.  xx  [Prodolenti].  Their 
punishment  is  to  go  slowly  round  and  round 
in  silence  and  weeping,  walking  backwards 
because  their  heads  are  twisted  so  that  they 
cannot  see  in  front  of  them»  Inf.  xx.  7-15. 
Since  in  their  lifetime  they  tried  to  see  too  far 
in  advance^  now  they  have  to  look  and  walk 
backwards  {w,  37-9).  Examples  x  Amphi- 
araus  [Anflarao] ;  Tiresias  [Tiresia] ;  Aruns 
[Aronta] ;  Man to  [Manto] ;  £ur>pylus  [En- 
ripilo];  Michael  Scot  [Miohele  Scotto] ; 
Guido  Bonaiti  [Bonatti] ;  Asdenle  [Asdente]. 

Infangato,  name  of  an  ancient  Florentine, 
mentioned,  as  representing  the  Infkngati  family, 
by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars),  who 
speaks  of  him  as  having  been  a  good  citizen  in 
his  day,  Par.  xvi.  123, 

Villani  mentions  the  Infangati  among  the 
ancient  families  of  note  in  Florence^  and  says 
they  were  Ghibellines  (v.  39)  ajid  as  such 
were  expelled  from  Floinencc  in  1258  (vi.65):— 

*  Intorno  a  Mercato  nuovo  erano  grandi  i  Bostichi, 
e  queHi  delta  SanneJla,  e  Giandonati,  c  InfangalL* 
(iv.  13.) , . .  *  Nel  sesto  di  san  Piero  Scheraggio  , , . 
furono  i  ghibellini,  la  casa  degli  Uberti,  che  ne  fii 
capo  di  parte,  i  Fifanti,  gF  Infangati,  e  Amidei .  .  * 
(v.  39.) 

The  Ottimo  Comento  says  of  them : — 

*  Quest!  sono  bassi  in  onore  e  pochi  in  nutnero  ; 
so  no  Ghibellini  disdegnosi.* 

Infernali  Fiumi,    [Fiumi  Inf small.  ] 

Inferno  *,  Hell^  the  abode  of  the  damned, 
Inf.  i.  no  ;  iil  41 ;  v.  10 ;  vi.  40,  84  j  viii.  75  ; 
X.  36;  xii.  35;  xvi.  ii\  xviii,  1;  xxv.  13; 
xxvi.  3;  xxviii.  50;  xxix.  96;  xxxiv.  i,  81; 
Purg.  i.  129  ;  v*  J04;  vii.  21 ;  xv.  1 ;  xxi.  32  j 
ixii.  14;  Par.  vi.  74;  ix.  106;  xxxi.  81 ;  xxxti. 
33  ;  Conv.  iv,  26"^  ^  j  Infernus^  Inf.  xxxi  v.  1  ; 
Epist.  X.  10;  alluded  to  as  luogo  eiemo^  Inf. 
i.  114;  r/V/i  doUnte,  Inf.  iii.  1  ;  valle  d*  obis  so 
dolorosa^  Inf.  iv.  8 ;  mondo  cieco^  Inf.  iv,  1 3 ; 
xxvii.  25  ;  adissOf  Inf.  iv.  24 ;  xt.  5  ;  xxxiv.  100 ; 
Purg.  i.  46 ;  parte  ove  nam  k  ck£  luca^  Inf.  iv. 


151 ;  dolorosa  ospiiio^  Inl  v.  16 ;  luogo  d*0gm 
luce  mu/Of  Inf.  v.  28 ;  il  cvpo^  InL  vii*  10 ; 
terra  sconsoUita^  Inf.  viii,  77 ;  ngno  delta 
morta  genie ^  Inf.  viii.  85,  90  ;  buia  amtrada^ 
Inf.  viii.  93 ;  mondo  basso ^  Inf.  viii,  108 ;  dolenU 
case,  Inf.  viii.  120;  tnsta  conca.  Inf.  ix.  16; 
citid  del fuoco^  Inf.  x.  22  ;  cieco  career e^  Inf.  x. 
59  ;  Purg.  xxii.  103 ;  baratro.  Inf.  xi.  69;  vW/f 
duia^  Inf.  xii.  86 ;  luogki  bui,  Inf.  xvi.  82 ; 
xxiv.  141;  mat  mondo,  Inf.  xix.  II;  elemo 
esiliOf  Inf.  xxiil  126;  Purg.  xxi.  18 ;  golafera^ 
Inf,  xxiv.  123;  mondo  gramo^  I  nil  xxx.  59; 
fondo  d*ogni  reo.  Inf.  xxxi.  102 ;  dolorosa 
regno.  Inf.  xxxiv.  28  ;  mare  crudeh^  Purg.  i.  3 ; 
prigione  ettmay  Purg.  i-  41 ;  profonda  notte, 
Purg.  i.  44;  xxiii.  122;  tfolle  injema^  Purg.  i. 
45  ;  dolenie  regno,  Purg,  vii.  22 ;  luoghi  trisii^ 
Purg.  viii.  58;  ambascia  infemaie,  Purg.  xvi 
39;  Par.  xxvi.  133;  voile  ove  mm  non  si 
stolpti^  Purg.  xxiv.  84 ;  mondo  de/unto.  Par. 
xvii.  21 ;  mondo  antarOf  Par.  xvii.  112;  va/le 
dolorosa^  Par.  xvii.  137  ;  {^nta  amara)^  Par.  xx. 
48 ;  infima  lacuna  DeW  universo,  Par.  xxxiiL 
22,     [Dlt©.] 

The  Hell  of  Dante  consists  of  nine  con- 
centric Circles  (cere hi ^  Inf.  iv.  24;  v.  i ;  vi.  7; 
vii  31,  35,44, 100;  viii.  129;  ix.  27;  xi.  28,  57, 
64;  xii.  39  ;  xiv,  127 ;  xvii.  44  ;  xxv.  13  ;  Purg. 
i.  78  ;  vii.  22  ;  cerckie^  Inf.  xvnii.  3,  72 ;  xxiii. 
134  ;  cerckUtti^  Inf.  xi.  17  ;  angAs,  Inf.  xviii.  7; 
Purg.  xxii.  103 ;  giri^  Inf.  x.  4 ;  xvi.  2  ;  xxviii* 
50;  gironi.  Inf.  xi.  30,  39,  42,  49;  xiii.  17; 
xvii.  38),  of  which  the  first  and  uppermost  is 
co-extensive  with  the  hemisphere  of  the  Earth, 
which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  cover  to  it.  The 
remaining  Circles  successively  diminish  in 
circumference,  forming  an  immense  inverted 
cone  or  funnel  {t:ofu:a^  Inf.  ix.  i6>,  the  lowest 
point  of  which  is  the  centre  of  the  Earth  (Inf. 
xxxii.  73-4 ;  xxxiv.  1 10- 1 1 K  and  of  the  Universe 
[Xraiverao] ;  at  this  point  is  placed  Lucifer 
(Inf.  xi.  64^5).  Each  of  these  nine  Circles 
is  presided  over  by  one  or  more  demons  or 
evil  spirits^Circle  I  by  Charon  [Caronta]; 
Circle  II  by  Minos  [KUjioo];  Circle  III  by 
Cerberus  [Cerbero] ;  Circle  IV  by  Plutus 
[Fluto];  Circle  V  by  Phlcgyas  [Plegiaa] ; 
Circle  VI  by  the  Furies  iFurie] ;  Circle  VII 
by  the  Minotaur  [Mlnotauro] ;  Circle  VIII 
by  Geryon  [Oerione] ;  Circle  IX  by  the  Giants 
[Oiganti].  In  each  Circle  a  distinct  class  of 
sinners  is  punished.  Hell  as  a  whole  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  parts,  which  comprise 
four  regions.  Of  these  two  parts,  the  first,  in 
which  sins  of  incontinence  (Inf.  xi,  82-90)  are 
punished,  forming  a  sort  of  Upper  Hell,  lies 
outside  the  City  of  Dis  [Dlto] ;  the  other,  or 
Lower  Hell,  in  which  sins  of  malice  (Inf.  xL 
82)  are  punished,  is  situated  within  the  City 
of  Dis.  Upper  Hell  consists  of  the  first  five 
Circles,  which  are  contiguous;  these  are  ar^ 
ranged  as  follows :— On  the  upper  confines  of 
the  abyss,  above  the  first  Circle,  is  a  region, 
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which  forms,  as  it  were,  an  Ante-helJ,  where 
are  the  souls  of  those  who  did  neither  good 
nor  c%i!,  the  neutrals^  who  were  not  worthy  to 
enter  Hell  proper  [Antinfemo:  VisUaochi]. 
In  Circle  1  are  placed  unbaptized  infants*  and 
the  good  men  and  women  of  anliouily ;  these 
are  free  from  torture  [I*imbo].  At  ine  entrance 
to  Circle  II  is  stationed  Minos,  the  judge; 
here  begin  the  torments  of  HclL  Circles  11- V 
are  appropriated  to  the  punishment  of  sins  of 
incontinence.  Then  come  the  waljs  of  the 
City  of  Dis,  which  form  the  division  between 
U  pper  and  Lower  H  ell,  W  ithin  these  walls  lies 
Circle  VI,  where  arch -here  tics  arc  punished. 
After  Circle  VI  comes  a  steep  descent  idumi/Of 
Inf.  xii.  lo).  and  the  second  region  is  reached. 
This  contains  the  three  Rounds  of  Circle  VI 1. 
After  a  still  more  precipitous  descent  (a//o 
imrtato^  Inf.  xvi.  114)  comes  the  third  region, 
comprising  the  ten  Pits  (boi^e^  Inf.  xxix-  7  ; 
vaiii^  xviih  ^;/osn\  xviiL  17)  of  Circle  VIII 
(Ma!eMg€\  Inf  xviii.  i).  These  Pits  lie  one 
below  the  other  on  a  slope » like  the  rows  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  banks  {argim^  Inf.  xviii.  17,  &c. ;  ri/^^  Inf. 
xviii.  15^  69t  &c.),  crossed  at  right  angles  by 
radial  bridges  of  rock  {scogli^  Inf.  xviii.  l6y  69, 
1 1 1,  &C. ;  pond,  Inf.  xviii.  79;  xxi.  l,  ^7^  47»  &c*), 
resembling  the  transverse  gangways  of  a  theatre 
[Malttbolg«].  Below  Matcbolge  is  a  third 
abyss  (/*»r-r*>,  Inf.  xxxi.  32,  42;  xxxii,  16),  at 
the  bottom  of  which  lies  the  fourth  or  frozen 
region,  comprising  the  four  divisions  of  Circle 
IX,  named  respectively  after  Cain  [Calna], 
Anlcnotr  of  Troy  [Antenora] » Ptolemy  uf  J  cricho 
[Tdlomea],  ana  Judas  Iscariot  [Qludecoa] ; 
in  the  last  of  these,  in  the  nethemiost  pit  of 
Hell,  is  fixed  Lucifer  (Inf.  xxxiv,  20)  [Xjuoifero]. 
Down  through  Hell,  from  ^nd  to  end,  flows 
the  infernal  stream,  under  the  various  names 
of  Acheron,  Styx,  Phlegethon,  and  Cocytus 
[Ftuml  InfanMOij. 

The  time  occupied  by  D.'s  journey  through 
Hell  is  estimated  at  24  or  25  hours,  vii.  from 
nightfall  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday, 
April  8,  until  shortly  after  sunset  on  Eastcr- 
cvc,  Saturday,  April  9,  130a  (Sec  Moore, 
Tim^Rt/trtmis  in  ih4  D.  C,  Table  v.) 

Aiilerao^,  the  first  Cantica  of  the  D,  C, 
Epst,  X.  to;  referred  to  as  la  prima  canmni^ 

The  JH/cm^  consists  of  thirty -four  Cantos, 

eompfistng  4i73o  lit>€s,  35  less  than  the  Furga- 

i§9U^  58  less  than  the  Patoiiiso,   [CofliflMlUi*] 

Inferno,  Porta  deU*.    [  Porta  \  \ 

StUbrwMat  the  Infortiatum^  one  of  the  three 

rl  of  the  Digest  of  the  Roman  Law ;  quoted 
the   precept   that   a   testator  must   be  of 
•oond  mind^  but  not  necessarily  of  sound  body, 

Inghilese,  Englishman ;  the  Eagle,  in  the 
Heaven  of  Jufiter,  in  his  suney  of  the  Prtnccs 
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of  Europe,  condemns  the  pride  and  greed  of  the 
English  and  Scotch,  who,  in  their  eagerness  for 
conquest,  cannot  remain  peaceably  within  their 
own  borders,  Par.  xix.  121-3.  The  reference 
here  is  to  the  prolonged  border  warfare  between 
the  English  and  Scotch  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  savagery  of  the 
raids  on  either  side.  Villani  makes  special  men* 
tion  (viii.  67)  of  the  raids  which  took  place  a  few 
years  later  than  the  period  referred  to  in  the 
text  [Cdoardo^].  Some  think  that  D.'s  allu- 
sion is  to  the  war  between  Edward  II  and 
Robert  Bruce,  in  which,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
English  at  Bannockbum  (1314),  Bruce  harried 
Northumberland  and  Yorkshire  [Edoardo''). 
But  the  denunciation  of  the  Eagle  is  conftned 
to  Princes  who  were  actually  reigning  at  the 
time  of  the  assumed  date  of  the  Vision  (1300) ; 
the  reference  consequently  must  be  to  Edward  I, 
not  to  his  son  [Table  x]. 

Barlow  aptly  quotes  a  passage  from  Scott's 
Border  AntiquiHts  m  illustration  of  D.'s  allu- 
sion :^ 

'  The  savage  and  bloody  spirit  of  hostility  whidi 
arose  from  Edward  Ts  usurpation  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland  destroyed  in  a  few  years  the  Improve- 
nnent  of  ages,  and  earned  the  natives  ol  these 
countries  backward  tn  every  art^  but  in  those 
which  concerned  the  destruction  of  the  Engliali 
and  each  other.  The  wars  which  raged  through 
every  part  of  Scotland  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
were  waged  with  peculiar  fury  in  the  Borders. 
Castles  were  surprised  and  ukcn;  battles  were  won 
and  tost;  the  country  was  laid  waste  on  all  sides  and 
by  all  parties,  .  . .  The  struggle  indeed  icnninated 
in  the  establishment  of  the  national  independence  ; 
but  the  immediate  effect  of  the  violence  which  had 
distinguished  it  was  to  occasion  ScoUand  retro- 
grading to  a  state  of  barbAriani^  and  to  convttrt  the 
border!  of  both  countries  into  wildemesMS,  00^ 
inhabited  by  soldiers  and  robbers.' 

Inghilterra,  England ;  Arriga  iPin^kil- 
tirra^  i.e.  Henry  III  of  England,  Purg.  vii.  131 
[  Arrtgo  ^] ;  England  one  of  the  W.  boundaries 
of  Europe,  Angiia^  V.  E.  i.  8*^. 

Inglesi,  the  English;  coupled  with  the 
Germans,  as  foreigners  to  whom  the  c5om- 
mentary  on  the  Ctrnvivio  would  have  been 
intelligible  if  written  in  Latin,  Conv.  i.  7**-* ; 
their  tongue  one  of  several  into  which  the 
original  language  of  Europe  was  split  ttp^ 
Aftgiici,  V.E.  i,  8»-^^. 

Innocentius,  Pope  Innocent  IV,  Epitt 
viii.  7.     [Innooenalo  *J 

Innocenzio^  Innocent  III  (Lotark>  di^ 
Conti  ^  Scgni  ed  Ana^i)»  bora  at  Anapt 
n6i ;  elected  Pope  (In  succetsiOD  to  CeTes- 
tinc  III)  in  iiqS^  at  the  age  of  37;  died  at 
Perugia,  July  i6»  1^16. 

St  Thomits  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun)  mentions  Innocent  III  in  connexion  with 
his  formal  sanctioii  (in  iai4)  of  the  Order  ol 
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St.  Francis,  Pan  xi.  92  [Pranceflco  -]»  Some 
think  he,  and  not  Innocent  IV,  he  having  been 
famed  as  a  canonist,  is  the  Innoantiui  men- 
tioned among  the  Decretalists,  Episi*  viii.  7 
[Deeretalietae]. 

'Apart  from  his  other  claims  to  fame  as  a  sovereign 
and  statesman  of  remarkable  breadth  of  view,  unity 
of  purpose^  and  boldness  of  action.  Innocent  III 
deserves  notice  as  a  canonist.  .  .  .  His  decisions  in 
canon  law  are  characterized  by  «  learning  and  an 
acuteness  which  have  made  him  an  important 
authority.  The  decretals  of  the  first  three  years 
of  his  pontificate  were  collected  by  Raincr  of 
Pomposi,  and  afterguards  Bemardus  Compostel- 
lanus  undertook  the  editing  of  those  of  the  first 
nine  j^cars,  which  appeared  in  a  collection  known 
as  the  Contpilatio  Eomana.  This,  however,  con- 
tained  some  spurious  documents,  which  were 
eliminated  from  the  Comf>iiatio  trrtia,  brought  down 
by  Pelrus  Callivacinus  to  the  twelfth  year,  and 
sent  to  the  university  of  Bologna.  The  Comftlatio 
quarta,  published  shortly  after  bis  death,  contains 
the  bulls  and  briefs  of  the  dosing  six  years.*  [J^Hcyc, 
Bwii.) 

Iimocenzio^],  Innocent  IV  (Sinibaldo  de' 
Fieschi  of  Genoa),  elected  Pope  at  Anagni  (in 
succession  to  Honorius  111)  in  1 243,  died  at 
Naples,  Dec,  7,  1254.  He  was  originally  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Bologna,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  canonists  of  his  time.  It  is  prob- 
ably to  him  that  D.  refers  as  one  of  the 
Deere taJists  in  his  Letter  to  the  Italian  Car* 
dinals,  Innocendus^  Epist.  viii.  7  [Decreta- 
listae].  Some  think  he  is  one  of  ibe  simoniacal 
Popes  referred  to  by  Nicholas  III,  Inf.  xix.  73 
[Kiccold  '^]. 

*  His  learning  gave  to  the  world  an  Apparahts 
in  qninqut  h'bras  Dtcrrialmttt,  which  is  highly  spoken 
of;  but  essentially  Innocent  IV  was  a  small-souled 
man,  whose  avarice,  cowardice,  cunning^  and  vin* 
dictiveness  suggest  a  striking  contrast  with  In* 
nocent  III.*    {Emcvc.  Bhi,) 

Ino]»  daughter  of  Cadmus  of  Thebes  and 
H arm onia,  and  wife  of  Athamas,  King  of 
Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons,  Learchus  and  Melicertes  [Cadmo  : 
Armonia],  Athamas,  having  been  dri%en  mad 
by  Juno,  mistook  !no  and  his  two  sons  for 
a  lioness  and  cubs  ;  he  pursued  them  and'killed 
Learchus,  but  I  no  and  Melicertes  escaped,  and, 
throwing  themselves  into  the  sea,  were  changed 
into  marine  deities. 

D.  refers  to  I  no  and  her  sons  as  /a  mogiie 
con  due  figli^  Inf.  xxx.  5 ;  la  leoncessa  e  i 
U&nciniy  v.  8,  The  story  is  taken  from  Ovid 
(Metam^  iv.  512-30)  [Atamant©].  Ino  her- 
self had  incurred  the  wrath  of  Juno  for  having 
brought  up  Bacchus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  her 
sister  Semele,  Inf.  xxx.  1-3  [8emel&]. 

Insulae  Fortiinatae,  the  Fortunate  Isles, 
or  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  according  to  the  old 
belief,  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  who  passed 
thither  without  dying.      Homer    placed   the 


Elysian  fields  at  the  extremity  of  the  Earth, 
near  the  river  Ocean  us.  In  later  writers  they 
are  spoken  of  as  being  on  an  island ;  which 
the  poets,  and  after  them  the  geographers, 
placed  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Hence, 
when  certain  islands  were  discovered  in  the 
Ocean,  off  the  W»  coast  of  Africa,  the  name  of 
Fortunatae  Insulae  was  applied  to  them* 
They  are  ustially  identified  with  Madeira  and 
the  Canaries. 

D.  quotes  Orosius  (Hist.  i.  2|  §  11)  to  prove 
that  they  and  Mt.  Atlas  were  at  the  extremity 
of  Africa,  Mon.  ii.  3^^"**. 

laielfectu,  De,  treatise  of  Albertus  Ma^us 
On  the  Understanding ;  quoted  (as  //  litro 
d^lP  InUlUtto)  for  Albertus*  opinion  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Sun's  light,  Conv,  iiL  7^^^. 
The  following  is  the  passage  referred  ta 
by  D.  :— 

*  Per  mixtionem  pcrspicui  clari  in  corporibus 
terminatis  videmus  quosdam  colorcs  in  luminis 
adventu  effici  scintillantcs  et  spargentes  lumen  ad 
illuminationem  aliorum  ;  et  aliquando  si  vere  in 
toto  sit  perspicuum  corpus  coloratuoi,  si  lumen 
supen^cniat,  illi  col  ores  coloraut  alia  corpora  sibi 
apposita,  sicut  vidcmus  in  vitro  colorato,  per  quod 
lumen  venicns  secum  trahit  colorem  vilri,  et  ponit 
cum  super  corpus,  cui  per  vitrura  inddit  lumen. 
Quaedam  autem  sunt  ita  \dncentia  in  puritate 
diaphaui,  quod  adeo  radiantia  cfBciuntur^  quod 
vincunt  harmoniam  oculi,  el  videri  sine  magna 
diflicultate  non  possunt,  Quaedam  autem  sunt 
spargentia  tantum  luminis  et  diapbani^  quod  \tx 
discemi  possunt  \nsu  propter  parvitatem  suae  com- 
posidonis  ex  perspicuo,  cujus  proprius  actus  est 
lumen/   (1.  iii.  2.) 

Intermmei,  Alessio.     [Alesaio   Inter* 

minei] 

InveaUonet  Be^  the  De  Inventume  Rketerica 
(in  two  books)  of  Cicero,  quoted  by  D.  imder 
the  title  of  Rheiorica^  Mon.  ii.  s^**;  N&va 
Rhetorica^  Epist.  x.  19  ;  Cicero's  saying  thai 
laws  ought  to  be  interpreted  for  the  advantage 
of  the  State,  Mon.  ii.  515-I8  (/^,.  j,  jg  ^ 
^Omnes  leges  ad  commodum  reipublicae  referre 
oportet,  et  eas  ex  utilitale  communi,  non  ex 
script  ion  e,  quae  in  litteris  est,  interpretari. . . . 
Quoniam  reipublicae  servimus»  ct  reipublicae 
commodo  atque  utilitate  leges  interpretemur*); 
his  precept  that  three  things  are  requisite  to 
a  good  exordium,  viz.  to  render  the  hearer 
well-disposed,  attentive,  and  patient,  Epist 
X.  19  {InzK  i.  15:  'Exordium  est  oratto  ani- 
nuim  audi  tons  idonee  comparans  ad  reliquam 
dictionem :  quod  eveniet,  si  eum  benivolum, 
atteatum»  docile m  fecerit '). 

Invidiosi],  the  Envious,  placed,  according 
to  some,  with  the  Wrathful  and  Slothful,  in 
the  Stygian  marsh  in  Circle  V  of  Heli,  Inf 
\ni.  106-30  [Iraoondi  i  Aeoidiooi].  Pietro  di 
Dante  says  :— 

^  In  Slygia  palude  fingit  auctor  puniri  apparenter 
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jncuadoset  si«i>erbos;  tl  tionappirenleret  occtilte, 
idest  in  litno  uUs  paJudis  Btigit  punin  accidiosos 
et  invidos  in  diversU  pariibus  dictac  paludis,* 

Carlyle  quotes  from  Chancers  Pers<mes 
Tale  (§  S3)  :^ 

*  Accidie  makcth  a  man  hcvy,  thoghtful,  and 
wniwc.  Envyc  and  Ire  maken  bittcme«sc  in 
hertc ;  which  bittemcsse  is  moder  of  Accidie^  and 
beniiseth  him  the  love  of  alle  goodnesse,  Thanne 
b  Accidie  the  angni&sh  of  a  trouble  hcrte/ 

Those  who  expiate  the  sin  of  Envy  in 
Pureatory  arc  placed  in  Circle  II,  Purig.  xiii- 
xiv  [BemUtudM:  Purgatorlo] ;  their  punish- 
meiM  is  to  sit,  clothed  in  hair-cloth,  leaning 
on  and  supporting  each  other,  to  remind  them 
of  the  precept  they  had  neglected  during  life, 
•Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens'  {Go/*  vi*  2): 
over  the  hair-doth  they  wear  cloaks  of  a  livid 
colour,  to  recall  to  them  the  cloak  of  charity 
with  which  they  ought  to  have  covered  the 
nakedness  of  their  neighbours  upon  earth ; 
and*  as  they  couJd  not  keep  their  eyes  from  the 
goods  of  others*  here  they  are  doomed  to 
blindness,  their  eyelids  being  sewn  up  with 
wire  jPurg.  xiii.  47-72),  As  D.  and  V. 
pass  along  they  hear  the  voices  of  unseen 
spirits  proclaiming  examples  of  love,  viz.  Mary 
at  the  feast  of  Cana  in  Galilee  (Jo An  ii*  j\ 
(rt^  28-30)  [MmriiL  ^],  the  love  of  Orestes  and 
PWades  (tt.  31-3)  [OreateJ,  and  the  precept 
01  Christ  (J/tf/A  V,  44),  '  Love  your  enemies' 
(vzK  34-6).  Further  on  instances  of  envy  are 
proclaimed ;  they  hear  the  voice  of  Cain  who 
envied  his  brother  Abel  (Purg.  xiv.  1 30-5) 
(Caino]f  and  of  Aglauros  who  envied  her  sister 
Hcrsc  itn\  136-91  [A^lauro]*  ExampUsi 
Tia  of  Siena  [Bapia];   Guido  del  Duca  of 

linoro  [Quido  del  Duca] ;  Rinier  da  Cal* 

of  Fori)  [Binler  da  CalboUj, 

lo-*    [Jo-.] 


Idas,  a  shepherd,  one  of  the  characters 
in  Vir^irs  Eclogues  {Ed.  11.  57 ;  iii*  76,  79) ; 
he  is  mtroduccd  into  the  poetical  correspon- 
dence between  D.  and  Giovanni  del  V'irgilio, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  represent  Guido 
Kovello  da  Polenta,  D-*s  host  at  Ravenna, 
EcL  ii.  95.     [Danta.] 

lole,  daughter  of  Eurytus,  King  of  Oechalia 
in  Thessaly,  whom  Hercules  killed,  carrying 
off  lolc  as  his  prisoner;  he  afterwards  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  thereby  aroused  the  jealousv 
dL  his  wife  Deianira ;  the  latter,  to  win  back 
llis  love,  sent  to  Hercules  a  garment  steeped 
in  ilie  blood  of  the  Centaur  Nessus^  which 
poisoned  him  and  maddened  him  with  pain ; 
beianira,  seeing  what  she  had  unwittingly 
done,  hanged  herself.  Hercules  before  his 
death  commanded  Hyllus,  his  eldest  son  by 
Ddanifm^  to  wed  lolif  as  soon  as  he  should 
arrive  «t  the  age  of  manhood.    [IMMiirm; 


The  troubadour  Folquet  of  Marseilles  (in 
the  Heaven  of  Venus)  compares  his  passion 
for  Adelais  to  that  of  Hercules  for  lolct  Par. 
ix-  102  [Foloo].  The  story  of  Deianira's 
jealousy  of  folc  is  told  by  Ovid  : — 

'Victor  ab  Oechalia  Craaeo  Mcn,  pAnbat 
Vota  Jovi,  cam  fama  logiiaJi  praeoeaMt  ad  aore^ 
Deiaoira,  taat,  ^aae  v«na  ada««  Idtt 
Gandct,  ct  c  micuma  <aa  oer  meodacia  creselt, 
Amphftrytmiadcn  loleB  aniare  teneri. 
Credit  aroans  .  .    *  iM*iam.  is.  ia6ff.> 

*Gni(ulor  Oechallam  tiloii*  accedeni  ooatria: 

V^tctorem  viclar  BttccubaiaM  qttcfor. 
Fama  Pelaiifiadai  nbito  pervmit  ia  arbet 

Decolor,  et  factia  inficianda  taia; 
Quem  nmnqnain  J  a  no,  arricsqiie  immenaa  labonus 
Fregcrit;  hak  tolcti  impcMuitte  jcn^nL' 

[litrcidtSt  ii.  1-6.) 

Ipeiione,  Hyperion  (*  he  that  goeth  over- 
head '),  one  of  the  Titans,  represented  as  the 
son  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  father  of  the 
Sun,  Moon,  and  Aurora. 

D.,  in  imitation  of  Ovid,  speaks  of  the  Stm 
as  naio  (Vip^ofUy  Par.  xxii.  142  ;  Hyperiotu 
not  us  {quoted  from  Ahiam,  iv.  192),  EpisL 
iv.  4.     [Ijeuoothoe  :  8oleJ 

IpQcnU,  Hypocrites,  placed  among  the 
Fraudulent  in  Bolgia  6  of  Circle  VIII  of 
Hell  (Malcbolge),  inf.  xxiii.  92  [Prodol«nti] ; 
genie  dipinta^  v.  58;  gente  stanca^  zk  70: 
their  punishment  is  to  go  round  and  round 
si  owl  ^f  with  painted  facet  {Mait^  xxiii.  27 ), 
weepmg  bitterly,  and  crushed  beneath  the 
weight  of  hooded  cloaks,  which  cover  their 
eyes,  and  which  outside  are  glittering  with 
gold,  but  inside  are  of  heaviest  lesd,  the 
weight  causing  them  to  creak  as  the  sinners 
move  (XKK  58-67,  ioa-2) ;  certain  of  them 
(Caiaphas,  Annas,  and  the  rest  of  the  Council 
of  the  Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees)  arc  doomed 
to  special  torment,  being  crucified  naked  on 
the  ground,  and  so  placed  that  all  the  others 
pass  over  their  prostrate  bodies  in  their  mourn- 
ful procession  {t^v,  110-23),  ErampUsi  Cata- 
lano  de' Catalan i  [C&talano] ;  Loderingo  degK 
AndaJ6  [XiOderingoJ ;  Caiaphas  and  Aaius 
[Oaillis:  Anna^]. 

Ipolito.     [IppoUto.] 

Ippocrate,  Hippocrates,  the  most  famous 
physician  of  antiquity,  the  father  of  medicine ; 

Drn  in  the  island  of  Cos  (one  of  the  Sporades), 
circ.  B.  c  460,  died  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  at 
the  age  of  104*  circ  B.  c.  357-  Besides  practis* 
ing  and  teaching  his  profession  at  home^  he 
travelled  on  the  continent  of  Greece.  His 
writings,  which  were  held  in  high  esteem  at  an 
early  date,  became  (he  nucleus  of  a  collection 
of  medical  treatises  by  v;ihous  authors,  which 
were  long  attnbuled  to  him,  and  still  bear  his 
name.  H,,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  skill 
in  diagnosis,  was  one  of  the  first  to  insist  OQ 
the  importance  of  diet  and  regimen  in  dlMttM* 

D.  places  him,  together  with  A\-icenna  and 
Galen»  among  the  philosophers  of  antiquity 
m  Limbo^  Ii^.  iv.  143  [Limbo] ;  Sl  Luke  the 
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Evangelist  appears  in  the  mystical  Procession 
in   the   Teircstriai    Paradise  in    the  guise   of 

*  one  of  the  familiars  of  Hippocrates  *  (i.  e.  of  a 
physician),  Purg.  xx'ix.  136-8  [Iiuoa ' ;  Proc«i- 
sione] ;  H,  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  his 

*  Aphorisms/  Conv,  i.  8^^ ;  they  are  referred  to, 
Par.  xi.  4  [AJb/fsiD/]. 

Ippolito,  Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseus   by 

Hippolyte,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  Theseus 
afterwards  married  Phaedra,  who  fell  in  love 
with  her  step-son,  Hippolytus,  and  on  his 
rejecling  her  shameful  proposals  she  accused 
him  to  his  father  of  havmg  attempted  her 
dishonour.  Theseus  thereupon  cursed  his  son, 
who  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Athens,  and 
subsequently  met  his  death  in  fulfilment  of  his 
father's  curse.  When  Theseus  afterwards  dis* 
covered  that  Phaedra's  accusation  was  false, 
the  latter  in  despair  made  away  with  herself. 

Hippolytus  is  mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  iin 
the  Heaven  of  Mars),  who  foreteUs  to  D.  that 
he  will  have  to  kave  Florence,  just  as  H. 
was  forced  to  leave  Athens,  Par.  xvii,  46-8. 
[Fedra.] 

D.  got  the  story  of  Hippolytus  and  Phaedra 
from  Ovid : — 

*F«ndo  aliqnein  Htppolytum  ^-eitm*  si  ecMitigit  aores 
Credatitate  pfttris,  sceleraia>e  franck  novercae 
Oocubaine  ii«d — mtrmbefv,  ^Haque  probabo: 
Sed  tamcn  ille  ego  snm.    Me  Pasijjha^ia  quondam 
Temptatttm  fnastra  patritui]  lemerare  cubile. 
Quod  tolutt,  voluisse  infclix  crimliie  vereo— 
Indidine  mctu  ma^j^s,  ofTensane  irpolaair? — 
Arcjuit;  inimeritamque  pat«T  projedt  ab  nrbe, 
Hoadliqac  cmpal  |>rece  deiesutur  cuntU.' 

{Mttam.  XV,  497-505-) 

Iracondi],  the  Wrathful,  placed  in  Circle  V 
of  Hell  (as  some  think,  in  company  with  the 
Envious  and  Slothful )»  under  the  guardianship 
of  PWeg)'as,  Inf  vii.  loo-viii.  63  [Accidioai: 
InvidioBi :  Flegias] ;  g€Hti  fangose^  Int  vii. 
110;  color  cui  vinse  ttra^  tuii6:  gente  sot  to 
rac^ua^  If,  118;  fangose  genii ^  viii.  59  ;  their 
punishment  is  to  be  immersed  naked  in  the 
mud  of  the  Stygian  marsh,  where  they  pound, 
and  rend,  and  bite  each  other  (Inf*  viL  1 10-14) ; 
some  of  them  are  completely  hidden  beneath 
the  surface,  their  presence  being  betrayed 
solely  by  the  bubbles  in  the  mud  produced 
by  their  sighs  \xnf,  115-20);  those  who  are 
visible  proclaim  their  crime  and  punishment  by 
means  of  a  doleful  gurgling  chant  {xn*.  131-6). 
Example :  Filmpo  Argenti  of  Florence  [Ar- 
genii,  FilippoJ. 

Those  who  expiate  the  sin  of  Wrath  in 
Purgator>'  are  placed  in  Circle  111,  Purg.  xv. 
85-xvii.  39  [Beatltudlni :  Pitrgatorio] ;  their 
punishment  is  to  be  enveloped  in  a  dense 
pungent  smoke,  which  blinds  them  as  they 
had  been  blinded  on  earth  by  their  angry 
passions  <  Purg.  xv.  142-xvi.  7);  in  a  series  of 
visions  are  exhibited  examples  of  meekness, 
viz.  the  Virgin  Mary  seeking  Christ  in  the 
Temple  ( Purg.  xv.  85-9 2)  [Maria  ^J;  Pisistratus 
forgiving  the  young  man   who   msulted    his 


daughter  (t^a  92-105)  [PislBtrato];  Stephen 
forgiving  his  persecutors  (>'?'.  106-14)  [BtB' 
fiBino] ;  the  voices  of  the  spirits  are  heard  praying 
to  the  Lamb  of  God  for  peace  and  mere)*  ( Purg- 
xvL  16-24) ;  in  a  second  series  of  visions  ane 
exhibited  instances  of  wTath  and  its  punish- 
ment, viz.  the  slaying  of  Itys  by  Procne  and 
her  transformation  into  a  nightingale  (Purg- 
xvii.  19-21)  [Filooiela :  Progne]  ;  the  hanging 
of  Haman  for  his  persecution  of  the  Jews 
(inr  25-30)  [Mardocheo] ;  the  wrathful  dis- 
appointment and  suicide  of  Amata  after  the 
death  of  Tumus  {tn*,  54-9)  [Amata :  I«avl- 
nia].  E^campU ;  Marco  Lombaido  of  Vcrna 
[Marco  ^]. 

Iri,  Iris,  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Elcctra ; 
she  was  originally  the  personification  of  the 
rainbow,  which  was  regarded  as  the  swift 
messenger  of  the  gods,  and  (among  later 
writers)  of  Juno  in  particular  (Virgil,  Aen, 
iv.  693  \  V,  605 ;  ix.  2,  5  J  Ovid,  Meiam.  u 
270). 

D.  mentions  Iris,  in  the  sense  of  the  rainbow. 
Par.  xxxiii.  118;  alludes  to  her  ^&figlia  di  Tau- 
manUy  Purg.  xxi.  50  (Ovid,  Afetam.  xiv*  845); 
ancella  dijunone^  Par.  xii.  12  ;  messo  di  Junt^ 
Par,  xxviii,  32  (Ovid,  Meiam,  i.  270) ;  the  rain* 
bow  itself  is  referred  to  as  {"arco  del  SoU^  Purg* 
3cxix.  78  ;  the  double  rainbow,  Par.  xii.  10-12; 
xxxiii.  iiS;  the  whole  circle  of  the  rainbow, 
Par.  xxviii.  32^3. 

Isaac],  son  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  and  father  by  Rebekah  of  Esau  and 
Jacob  {otherwise  called  Israel) ;  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil,  who  refers  to  him  as  lo  padre 
d" Israel^  among  those  whom  Christ  Itberated 
from  Limbo,  Inf.  iv,  59.     [Ijimbo.] 

Isacco.    [Isaao.] 

Isaiy  Jesse,  father  of  David,  Epist.  vii*  8, 

[Jesse.] 

Isaia,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  son  of  Amox, 
Par.  XXV.  91  (rcf.  to  Isaiah  Ixi.  7,  10);  Conv. 
iv.  5H  2 ill";  fsaias,  Mon.  iii.  1*^  (vd,  to 
Isaia/t  vi.  6) ;  Epist-  vi.  6 ;  A.  T.  §  22*^ ;  Amps 
fiiius^  Epist  vii.  2  (ref.  to  2  Kings  xx.  i-ii) ; 
Propkeia^  Mon.  ii.  \^^\  IsaiaS  is  quoted, 
Conv.  iv.  5*^^  {Isaiah  xi.  I ) ;  Conv,  iv. 
2liiu-u  [fsaiah  xi,  2) ;  Mon.  ii*  13*3^'*  {Ismak 
liii,  4) ;  Epist.  vi.  6  { Isaiah  liii.  4);  A.  T- 
^  ^2*1-13  {Isai(thl\\9).—The  Book  of  Isaiah 
is  supposed  to  be  symbolized  by  one  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  elders  (representing  the  twenty-four 
books  of  the  O.  T.  according  to  the  reckoning 
of  St.  Jerome)  in  the  mystical  Procession  in 
the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  Purg.  xxix.  83-4. 
[BlBtlM:  ProcesBione.] 

Isslae,  PitipteUs.    [Isaia.] 

Isaias.     [Iiala.] 

Isara,  the  Is^re,  river  of  France,  which  rises 
in  the  Graian  Alps  in  Savoy,  flows  through 
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the  departments  of  Savoie  and  ts^re,  and 
enters  the  Rhone  about  I  o  miles  N*  of  Valence ; 

mentioned  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Mercury),  together  with  the  Var, 
Rhine^  Sa6ne,  Seine,  and  Rhone,  in  connexion 
with  Cacsar*5  victories  in  Gaul,  Par.  vi*  59 
[Aqiiila']-  The  list  of  rivers  is  taken  from 
Lucan  {P/tars.  i.  371  ff.)  [Era], 

Isidoro,  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  St.  Isidore 
of  Seville,  a  leajmed  Spaniard,  one  of  the  most 
influential  writers  of  the  early  Middle  Ages; 
he  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  and  distinguished 
native  of  Cartagena,  where  he  was  bom  circ. 
560;  his  elder  brother  Leander  was  Bishop 
of  Seville,  in  which  dignity  Isidore  succeeded 
him  in  600  or  601 ;  he  died  at  Seville  in  636. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Visigoths  from  Arianism,  and  wrote  many 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the 
Origin fs  or  Etymoiogiar um  Libri  XX^  a  sort 
of  encyclopaedia  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  age,  the  De  EccUsiastiiis  Dffiiiis,  and 
the  Uhri  Stntentiarum^  of  the  first  of  which 
Bninetto  Latino  largely  availed  himself  in 
certain  portions  of  his  Tr/sor\  he  also  com- 
pleted the  Moiarabic  missal  and  breviary, 
which  had  been  be^un  by  his  brother  Leander » 
He  followed  Bo^thius  in  his  treatment  of  log^ic, 
as  he  himself  was  followed  by  Bedc. 

D.  places  St.  Isidore  among  the  great 
doctors  of  the  Church  {Spirit i  Sapienti),  in  the 
Heaven  of  the  Sun,  where  his  spirit^  m  com* 
pany  with  those  of  ik^dc  and  Richard  of  St. 
Vlaoti  is  pointed  out  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Par.  X  131.    [Solo,  Oiolo  del] 

Isiffle,  Hypsipyle,  daughter  of  Thoas,  King 
of  Lemjios,  whose  life  she  saved  when  the 
Lemnidn  women  killed  all  the  men  in  the 
island.  W  hen  the  Argonauts  landed  in  Lemnos 
she  was  seduced  and  abandoned  by  Jason »  by 
whom  she  had  twin  sons,  Thoas  and  Euneos. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  her  father  Thoas 
was  alive,  H.  was  forced  to  fly  from  Lemnos  ; 
o«  her  flight  she  was  captured  by  pirates 
sold  to  Lycurgus,  King  of  Nemea,  who 
ted  her  with  the  charge  of  his  soti 
hemorus.  One  day  as  she  was  seated  in 
1  wood  near  Nemea  with  the  child,  the  seven 
who  were  warring  against  Thebes 
by,  and,  being  thirsty,  asked  her  to 
ibem  a  fountain.  H>'psipyie  thereupon 
put  down  the  child  upon  the  grass,  and  led 
the  warriors  to  the  fountain  of  Langia.  When 
she  returned  she  found  Archemorus  dead  from 
the  bite  of  a  serpent  Enraged  at  the  death 
of  llif  child,  Lycurgus  determined  to  put  her 
to  dcoth,  and  was  proceeding  to  put  his  re- 
wtA^  into  execution  when  Thoas  and  Euneos, 
HypstDyM*s  two  sons,  opportunely  arrived  nnd 
ttved  her 

Hypstpyf<*  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
her  rctcue  of  her  father  from  the  Lemnian 
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women,  and  her  seduction  and  desertion  by 
Jason,  Inf.  xviii.  92  [Jaaon^];  her  charge  of 
Archemorus,  Conv.  lii.  ii'«fl  [Aroheiuoro]; 
she  is  alluded  to  as  quella  che  mostrh  Langia^ 
Furg.  xxii.  I12  [Laogia];  her  rescue  mm 
Lycurgus  by  her  sons  after  the  death  of 
Archemorus,  la  madre^  Purg»  xxvi.  95  [1*1* 
ourgo]. 

Virgil,  addressing  Statius  (in  Purgatory), 
mentions  H*  as  being  'delle  genti  tue*  (i.e. 
mentioned  in  the  Tktbaid  or  Ackilleid)  among 
the  great  women  of  antiquity  in  Limbo,  Purg. 
xxii.  112.    [Antigone:  Limbo.] 

D.  got  the  story  of  Hypsipyle  from  Statius 
—she  saves  her  father  (Ih^i,  y,  24oflr. ;  vL 
143) ;  is  seduced  and  deserted  by  Jason  ( Th^b, 
V.  404-65  ;  cf.  Ovid,  Heroidis  vi.) ;  shows  the 
fountain  of  Langia  to  Adrastus  and  his  com* 
panions  {Thtb,  iv.  717-84);  Archemorus  is 
killed  by  a  serpent  ( Tkib.  iv.  7S5-92 ;  v.  499  ff.)  j 
H.  flnds  his  dead  body,  and  is  rescued  by  her 
sons  from  the  wrath  of  Lycurgus  {Tkeb.  v. 
541  ff.). 

Ismeae,  Ismenc,  daughter  of  Oedipus  by 
his  incestuous  marriage  with  his  mother  Jo- 
casta,  and  sister  of  Antigone,  Eteodes,  and 
Polynicet^ 

Virgil,  addressing  Statius  (in  Ptirgatory), 
mentions  her  as  being  *delle  genti  tue'  (i.  c, 
mentioned  in  the  Tkebaid  or  Ackilleid)  among 
the  great  women  of  antiquity  in  Limbo,  Purg. 
xxit.  1 1 1  [Antigone :  Iilmbo] ;  she  is  spoken 
of  as  appearing  *  si  trista  come  fue  *  on  account 
of  the  terrible  tragedies  she  witnessed,  vis. 
the  violent  death  of  her  betrothed,  the  blinding 
of  her  father  Oedipus  by  his  own  hand,  the 
suicide  of  her  motner  Jocasta,  the  deaths  at 
each  others  hands  of  her  brothers  Etcoclci 
and  Polynices,  and  the  total  ruin  and  down- 
fall of  her  father's  kingdom  [Edipo:  Etaoolo : 
Jooaataj. 

Ismeno,  Ismenus,  small  river  in  Boeotia, 
which  rises  in  Mt.  Cithaeron  and  flows  through 
Thebes ;  mentioned,  together  with  the  Asopus, 
Purg.  xviii.  91.     [Asopo.] 

IsopO.    [Eaopo.] 

Ispagna,  Spain;  the  W.  limit  of  the 
habitable  world,  Inf.  jcxvi.  105  [Oeruaalemmo : 
lapani] ;  Caesar's  expedition  into,  against 
Pompev's  lieutenants,  Afranius  and  Petreius, 
whom  he  defeated  at  Lcrida,  Purg.  xvtii.  io3 ; 
Par.  vi.  64  [Aquila^ :  nerda) ;  qutl  di  Spaput^ 
i.e,  Fernando  IV,  King  of  Castile  ana  Leoo 
(1295-1313),  Par.  xix.  \i%  [Ferdinando] ; 
Spain  is  alluded  to  as  the  country  whence 
Zephyrus  (the  W.  wind)  springi,  as  being  to 
the  extreme  W^  Par.  xil  46  [ZefOrol. 

N0t**~ifpa^9%a^  when  preceded  by  conso- 
nant, Purg*  'tviii.  103 ;  Spt^na^  when  preceded 
by  vowel.  Inf.  xxvi.  103  ;  Par.  vi.  64  ;  xix.  115. 

As  an  alternative  to  Spam,  to  indicate  tba 
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W.  limit  of  the  habitable  world,  D.  uses  Gades 
JCadir)  [Qade],  the  Ebro  [Ibero],  Se\dlle 
[Sibilia],  or  Morocco  [Morrocco]. 

Ispani,  Spaniards  ;  the  eclipse  of  the  Stm 
at  the  Crucifixion  visible  equally  to  them  (at 
the  W,  limit  of  the  habitable  world),  and  to 
the  inhabitants  of  India  (at  the  £.  limit),  and 
to  the  Jews  at  Jerasalem  (in  the  centre),  i.e. 
to  the  whole  inhabited  worlds  Par.  xxix.  to  1-2 
|Qeruaa.lenime ;  Ispagna] ;  D.  classes  as 
*  Spaniards'  those  who  spcike  or  wrote  in  the 
langue  </*oc,  i,  e,  Provencal,  Hispanic  V,  E* 
i.  8«  ;  ii.  i2-'»  [Hispani:  Oc,  Uagoal 

Ispano,  Pietro,  Petrus  Hispanus  (Pedro 
Juliani),  a  native  of  Lisbon,  where  he  at  first 
followed  his  father's  profession  of  medicine; 
subsequently  he  was  ordained  and  became 
Archbishop  of  Braga  ;  in  1 274  he  was  created 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  TuscuJum  (Frascati)  by 
Gregory  X;  on  Sep.  8,  1276,  he  was  elected 
Pope,  under  the  title  of  John  XXI,  at  Viterbo, 
in  succession  to  Adrian  V ;  he  died  May  20, 
1277,  after  a  reign  of  a  little  more  than  eight 
months,  his  death  being  caused  by  the  fall 
of  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  his 
palace  at  Viterbo. 

Villaiii  says  of  him  :  — 

*Apprcsso  lui  (papa  Adriano quinto")  del  prcsentc 
mese  di  Scttembre  fu  cletlo  papa  maestro  Piero 
Spagnuolo  cardinale,  11  qyale  fu  chiamato  papa 
Giovanni  ventesimo  primo,  e  non  vivctte  papa  che 
otto  mesi  e  di ;  che  dormendo  in  sua  cainera  in 
Viterbc  gli  cadde  la  volta  di  sopra  addosso  e  morio, 
e  fu  soppellito  in  Viterbo  a  dl  ao  di  Maggio  1377, 
c  vac6  la  Chiesa  sei  mesi/    (vit  50.) 

Besides  several  medical  works  of  a  more 
or  less  popular  chamcter  (one  of  which,  con* 
si  sting  of  a  collection  of  prescriptions,  is  en- 
titled Tes&ro  de*  P<n'eri)y  he  wrote  a  manual 
of  logic,  which,  under  the  title  of  Smnmulae 
Lopcales^  attained  a  wide  popularity  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  in  it  the  logic  of  the  schools 
was  expanded  by  the  incorporation  of  fresh 
matter  of  a  semi -grammatical  character ;  in 
this    treatise,   which    is    divided   into   twelve 

{jarts,  occurs  for  the  first  time  the  well-known 
ogical  formula  '  Barbara  Celarent,*  &c, 

D.  places  Petrus  Hispanus  among  the 
doctors  of  the  Church  \Spiriti  Sapietiti)^  to- 
gether with  Hugh  of  St*  Victor  and  Petrus 
Com  est  or,  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun,  where 
he  is  named  by  St.  Bonaventura,  his  Sum^ 
mulae  Logicales  being  referred  to  as  dadici 
libelii,  Par.  xii.  134-5.  [Bole,  Cielo  del.] 
Benvenuto  says  of  him : — 
'  Hie  fuit  frater  praedicator,  qui  fecit  tractatus 
in  logica,  qui  distincti  sunt  in  duodecim  libcllis 
intra  partem  majorem  et  minorctn ;  quod  opusculum 
fuit  valde  utile  novellis  introducendis  ad  logicam  ct 
artes.* 

Israel  %  Israel  (i,  c.  'soldier  of  God*),  the 
name  given  to  the  patriarch  Jacob  after  his 


wrestling  >*'ith  the  angel  at  Pentel  (Gen.  xxxtu 
28) ;  by  this  name  Virgil  refers  to  Jacob, 
who  is  mentioned  together  with  his  father 
Isaac,  his  wife  Rachel,  and  his  sons,  among 
those  released  by  Christ  from  Limbo,  Inf.  iv, 
59-60*     [Jacob:  Limbo.] 

Israel 2,  Israel,  the  children  of  Israel  (ExadL 
i.  i),  the  national  name  of  the  twelve  Hebrew 
tribes,  named  respectively  after  Reuben, 
Simeon,  Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Benjamini 
Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher,  sons  of  Jacob, 
and  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  sons  of  Joseph  ; 
Israel,  Purg,  ii.  46  ;  Conv.  ij,  6* ;  V.  E.  L  7**  ; 
Mon.  i.  82^,  14«* ;  ii.  8^»'  ^^ ;  Epist.  vii,  8 ;  3l  7 ; 
Israeli^  Conv.  ii.  1*^ ;  domus  Jaco6^  Epist,  x,  7 
[Ebrel];  their  exodus  from  Eg^'pt  (rcf.  to 
PsalfH  cxiv.  I),  Purg.  ii,  46;  Conv.  li.  i**; 
Epist.  X-  7  [l!g:itto];  iheir  prophets  uugbt 
them  in  part  the  truth  concerning  spiritual 
beings,  Conv.  ii.  6^~^ ;  their  descent  from  Shem, 
and  their  use  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  V.  E. 
i.  7'^«-7<^  [Sem :  Bbreo] ;  the  Lord  their  God 
one  Lord  \Deui.  vi.  4),  \fon.  i.  S^s ;  their 
elders  entrusted  by  Moses  with  the  lesser 
judgements,  the  more  important  being  reserved 
to  himself  {Extul  xviii.  17-26  ;  Deui,  i.  10-18), 
Mon.  i.  i4^-'3  [Mois^] ;  the  obhgation  upon 
them  to  make  an  offering  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  on  killing  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat 
{Lexnt.  xvii.  3 -4!,  Mon.  ii.  S^7-4i .  God's  judge- 
ment touching  their  liberation  from  Egypt 
revealed  to  Pharaoh  by  a  sign  (Exad,  iv.  2l), 
Mon.  ii.  fi'^'-'J ;  their  delivery  from  the  Phi- 
listines by  the  death  of  GoUath  at  the  hand 
of  David  (i  Sam.  xvii)  typical  of  the  delivery 
of  the  oppressed  Ghibellines  from  the  Ncri, 
Epist.  vii.  8  [PhtllBtei]. 

Israeli,  Israel,  the  children  of  Israel,  Conr. 
ii.  1'^^.    [Israel -\] 

Istria,  a  peninsula  of  triangular  fbrnii 
which  projects  into  the  N.E.  comer  of  the 
Adriatic,  formerly  an  independent  Italiaa 
duchy,  at  present  a  part  of  the  Austro- Hun- 
garian domil^ions ;  its  chief  towns  are  Trieste 
and  Pola.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  old  belief 
that  a  branch  of  the  Danube  (Ister)  flowed 
ihrough  this  province  into  the  Adriatic.  D. 
couples  it  with  Friuli  (Forum  Julii)  as  being 
on  the  left  side  of  Italy,  if  the  Apennines  be 
taken  as  the  di\iding  line  (from  N.  to  S.), 
V.  E.  i.  10^^;  it  is  alluded  to.  Inf.  ix.  1 15-14. 
[Fola:  Qu&rnaro.j 

Isteri  the  classical  name  for  the  Danube, 
was  applied  to  it  originally  by  the  Greeks; 
the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Danubius  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  from  its  source 
as  far  as  Vienna,  while  the  lower  part  between 
Vienna  and  the  Black  Sea  was  called  Ister. 

IstriB-ni,  inhabitants  of  Istria ;  their  direct 
distinct  from  that  of  the  people  of  Aquileia, 
V.  E.  i.  10"^ ;  condemned,  mth  that  of  the 
Aquileians,  as  harsh,  V.  E,  i.  1 1^^*. 
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Itali 


ItaB^y  inhabitants  of  andent  Italy,  term 
applied  by  D.  to  the  Romans;  in  their  wars 
against  Greece  and  Carthage,  Fabricius  won 
the  day  for  them  over  Pyrrhus,  and  Scipio 
over  Hannibal,  Mon.  ii.  ii^^"fl^*  [Latlnl^ : 
BomaniLJ 

Itali-|  inhabitants  of  modem  Italy,  Italians, 

iL  2^'';  Epist.  ii,  i ;  vi.  i ;  viiL  lo;  called  also 
Laftf,  V.  E.  ii.  5^-^;  Laiini,  Inf,  xxix.  91; 
V.  E.  L6%  8*4,  i6^^fi»Ti^  n<2-J,  i-^i^^  15:15^ 
l53.i»4u^  17I0.  Epist.  viii,  11  \  sanguis  Longo- 
bardorum^  EpisL  v.  4  \  alluded  to,  in  the 
apostrophe  to  the  Emperor  Albert,  as  i  tuot 
gcntiliy  Ptirg.  vi,  no;  elsewhere  as  italic  a 
erba^  Far.  xi.  105;  the  affirmative  particle  s\ 
characteristic  of  their  language,  Inf.  xxxiii.  80 ; 
V.  N.  §  25a«**-ij  Conv,  i.  10^'  \  V.  E.  i.  8*=^ 
9I3,  10''  ;  their  employment  of  the  affinnative 
ji,  the  Latin  sic^  an  indication  that  itahan 
is  of  earlier  date  than  the  *  lingua  mi*  or  the 
*  lingua  iic^  (Le.  French  and  Provencal),  to 
which  it  is  superior  for  two  reasons,  V,  E. 
1.  lo^^i**  2^^  ;  many  languages  more  agreeable 
and  serviceable  than  theirs,  V.  E.  i,  6^^«  ; 
their  frontier  one  of  the  W.  confines  of  Europe, 
V.  E.  i.  8-'^' ;  the  Sardinians  not  to  be  reckoned 
as  Italians,  though  they  have  affinities  whb 
them,  V.  E,  i.  1 1*^~*  (cf.  Inf.  xxii.65'7) ;  reason 
why  poems  written  by  Italians  are  called 
Sicilian,  a  term  which  remains  as  a  reproach 
10  the  princes  of  Italy,  V.  E.  i,  12''-^'';  the 
Roman  dialect  the  ugliest  of  all  their  dialects, 
V,  E.  t.  111-*"!'*,  while  that  of  the  Bolognese  is 
the  best,  V.  E.  i.  i5'«-^''»  ii7-;i:w  ^^y^  manners, 
customs,  and  language  to  be  judged  by  a 
national,  not  a  provincial,  standard,  V,  E.  i. 
i6'*^^^  ;  their  language  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment by  training  and  authority,  V*  E.  i.  1 71^18 ; 
iheir  court  {auia)  if  they  had  one  would  be  an 
Imperial  one,  but  though  they  lack  a  court 
{jcuria)  yet  the  members  of  such  a  court  are 
not  wanting,  V,  E.  i,  i8'«-^*>'  *<»^  ;  their  poets 
employ  lines  of  five>  seven,  and  eleven  syl- 
lables more  frequently  than  any  other  metre, 
V.  E.  ii,  510-15  J  Yi<(mt  of  them  so  far  had  sung 
of  arms,  V.  E,  ii,  2'-*^"*';  the  fame  of  their 
heroes  surpassed  by  that  of  Alessandro  da 
Romena,  Epist.  ti.  1 ;  their  reputed  descent 
from  the  Trojans  and  Romans,  Epist*  v»  4; 
their  misfortunes  too  great  for  description, 
£pist.  vi  I  ;  viii.  10;  Rome  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  their  affections,  Epist*  viii,  10;  the 
Gascons  eager  to  usurp  their  glory,  Epist, 
viii.  II. 

Italia,  Italy,  Inf,  i.  to6;  ix.  114;  xx.  61 ;  Furg. 
vi.  76,  124  ;  %^ii.  95 ;  xiii.  96 ;  xx,  67 ;  xxx.  86  j 
Par,  sod.  106;  xxx*  137  ;  V.  N,  §  30^;  Conv,  i, 
5'^^6»*,  ti^'1^7;  ii,  ii«Tj  Uk  n^^;  iv.  5*8,  6^si, 
9i"«;  V.  E.  L8^  93^  ia^^-»,  73,8i^  ^^^  y^^ii^ 
14^  t5'*^''**''S  l6*^  i8*»,  i9»«'i''';  Mon.  ii.  jii^, 
7**,  11^^ ;  iii.  \i^'^ ;  Epist.  v.  2, 6  j  vl  i  j  vii.  3 ; 


Italia 

viii,  II ;  Ausonia^  Par,  viii.  61 ;    Mon.  ii,  ij*** 

IAuaonla] ;  Hispcria,  Mon.  ii.  3*^* ;  Epist.  vi.  3 
Hesperia]  ;  Latium,,  V.  E.  i.  lo^'^  14*,  16**; 
Epist.  vii,  I  [Latium] ;  terra  Latina,  Inf. 
xxvii,  27 ;  XX viii.  71  \  terra  Itaiica^  Par,  ix.  25  ; 
Scipionum  patria^  Epist.  viii,  10;  bet  pa^se 
dove  ii  si  suona^  Inf.  xxxiii.  So;  the  land  for 
which  Camilla,  Tumus,  Nisust  and  Euryalus 
died.  Inf.  i.  106;  the  fatherland  of  the  Scipios, 
Epist.  viii.  10;  the  garden  of  the  Empire, 
Purg.  vi.  105;  the  noblest  region  of  Europe, 
Mon.  ii.  3ii«-n|  the  fair  land  where  s^  is 
heard,  Inf,  xxxiii.  80;  her  cities  full  of  tyrants, 
Purg.  vi,  124;  neglected  by  the  Emf)erors 
Albert  and  Rudolf,  Purg,  \d.  97-9,  vii,  94-5, 
she  shall  find  a  saviour  in  Henry  VII,  Purg. 
vii.  96;  Par,  xxx,  137;  her  backbone  formed 
by  the  Apennines,  Purg.  xxx.  86;  V,  E.  u 
lo^'J-'it';  changes  in  the  vocabulary  of  her 
cities  within  the  space  of  fifty  years,  Conv,  i. 
j.s»i-!) ;  infamy  of  those  of  her  sons  who  com- 
mend foreign  tongues  to  the  disparagement 
of  their  own  native  Italian,  Conv.  i,  ll^~^» 
i4ti-5j  J  i  courtesy,*  if  derived  from  *  courts ' 
such  as  hers,  would  be  the  equivalent  of  *  base- 
ness,* Conv,  ii.  ii'^'^s,  Pythagoras  an  inha- 
bitant of,  about  the  time  of  Numa  Pompiiius, 
Conv,  iii.  1122-^^*.  arrival  of  Aeneas  in,  co- 
incident with  the  birth  of  David,  so  that  the 
advent  of  Christ  was  prepared  long  beforehand 
at  the  same  hour  both  in  Syria  and  in  Italy, 
Conv,  iv,  5*«-72 .  denunciation  of  the  wicked 
princes  who  have  wrongfully  possessed  them- 
selves of  her  kingdoms,  Conv.  iv,  6****'^^^ ;  the 
speech  of  the  provinces  on  her  right  side 
different  from  that  of  the  provinces  on  her  left, 
V.  E.  i,  2^1-15,  if  fhe  Apennines  be  taken  as 
the  dividing  line  (from  N.  to  S,)  Friuli  and 
I  stria  must  be  reckoned  among  the  provinces 
on  her  left  side,  and  Sicily  and  Sardinia  among 
those  on  her  right,  V,  E-  i.  io^~*-* ;  though  she 
numbers  no  less  than  fourteen  dialects,  V.  E. 
i.  io^^^~^,  yet  she  possesses  one  tongue  common 
to  all  her  peoples,  viz.  the  Italian  vulgar 
tonpie,  V.  E,  i.  le^"^^*^^,  19^"^;  the  noblest 
actions  of  her  sons  peculiar  to  no  one  town, 
but  common  to  them  all,  V,  E,  i.  16^'^^"^^; 
Italy  the  cradle  of  two  nations  descended  from 
the  Trojans,  viz.  the  Romans  and  the  .\lbans, 
Mon,  ii,  11^*^  ;  happy  for  her  if  Constantine, 
whose  *  donation*  so  weakened  the  Empire, 
had  ne\*er  been  bom,  Mon.  ii,  I3**«^  ;  her 
condition  such  as  to  be  pitied  even  by  the 
Saracens,  Epist.  v.  2 ;  appeal  to  her  sons  to 
support  tije  Emperor  Henry  VII,  Epist.  v.  6; 
wilh  the  advent  of  Henry  VII  dawned  a  more 
hopeful  era  for  her,  Epist.  vii.  i  ;  the  power  of 
the  Empire  not  confined  within  the  limits 
of  her  shores,  Epist.  vii.  3 ;  appeal  to  the 
Italian  Cardinals  on  her  behalf,  Epist.  viii.  11 ; 
she  is  compared  to—a  slave,  Purg.  vi.  76; 
a  hostel  of  woe,  Purg,  vi.  76 ;  a  storm-tost  ship 
without  a  pilot,  Purg,  vi.  "jy  \   Epist.  vi.  I ; 
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a  brothel,  Purg.  vi.  78;  a  riderless  and  un- 
manageable horse,  Purg.  vi.  89,  94,  98 ;  Conv. 
iv.  9i«3-8 ;  a  raving  maniac,  Epist.  vi.  3. 

ttailcm  Lingaa,  Italian  language,  Conv.  i. 
^iHiOj  volgare  Italico^  Conv.  i.  6**;  vulgare 
Latinum,W,Y.,  i.  io3«,  iii-*,  I9*»i«;  ii.  i^"^; 
Latinarum  vulgare^  V.  E.  i.  15^;  imlgare 
Italuntj  V.  E.  i.  12^  ;  vulgare  Italitu^  V.  E.  i. 
10*1 ;  Italica  ioquela,  Conv.  i.  16^^ -,  Italiae 
loquela^  V.E.  i.  ii^ ;  parlare  Italico^  Conv.  L 
llM;  volgare  di  si,  Conv.  L  lo^^ ;  lingua  di 
si,  V.  N.  §  25»8»  *2 .  Inf.  xxxiii.  80 ;  V.  E.  i.  8« 
9*',  lo^^ ;  the  affirmative  partide  si  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic,  V.  N.  §  25^*  **. 
Inf.  xxxiii  80;  Conv.  i.  io«i ;  V.  E.  i.  8«  913^ 
10^^;  presumably  of  earlier  date  than  the 
Mingua  oiP  and  the  Mingua  oc^  to  both  of 
which  it  is  superior,  V.  E.  i.  io^i^»  25-:t4  .  qqj 
so  agreeable  nor  so  serviceable  as  many  others, 
V.  E.  i.  6^*"* ;  susceptible  of  improvement  by 
training  and  authority,  V.  E.  i.  i7i*-i8 ;  changes 
in  its  vocabulary  during  fiAy  years,  Conv.  i. 
5**~* ;  numbers  no  less  than  fourteen  dialects, 
V.  E.  i.  10"*^,  of  which  the  Roman  is  the 
ugliest,  V.  E.  i.  ii^^-h^  and  the  Bolognese  the 
best,  V.  E.  i.  is^-*'  27-33 ;  if  all  the  subordinate 
variations  were  reckoned  they  would  amount 
to  considerably  over  a  thousand,  V.  E.  i.  lo'**^"*; 


superior  to  the  local  dialects  m  that  it  is 
common  to  all  the  peoples  di  Italy,  V.  £.  L 
i6*"-®3,  191-^ ;  D.*s  reasons  for  using  it  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  commentary  on  his  cansani^ 
Conv.  L  6,  9,  10 ;  its  employment  as  a  literary 
tongue  dates  back  not  more  than  150  years 
before  D.'s  time,  V.  N.  §  253«-40;  its  jwe- 
eminence  over  French  and  Provencal  due  to 
the  superiority  of  its  poets,  such  as  Cino  da 
Pistoja  and  D.  himself,  and  to  its  closer 
dependence  upon  *  grammar,'  V.  E.  i.  lo**-** ; 
explanation  of  the  term  Sicilian  as  applied  to 
the  earliest  Italian  writings,  V.  E.  i.  i2«^^ ;  the 
ideal  Italian  tongue  ought  fitly  to  be  described 
as  illustrious,  (Ordinal,  courtly,  and  canal, 
V.E.i.  i6«'-«>,  171-3,19^-^. 

Italico,  Italian,  Par.  ix.  26  ;  xi.  105  ;  Conv. 
i.  6«»,  9I0,  ioi06^  iiM;  Italicus,  V.  E.  i.  I5», 
1 8152;  Jtalus,  V.E.  i.  I22'i';  ii.  2^;  Epist.  v. 
til, ;  LalialiSj  Epist.  viii.  10 ;  Latino^  Inf.  xxiL 
65 ;  xxvii.  27,  33 ;  xxviii.  71 ;  xxix.  %%y  91 ; 
Purg.  xi.  58 ;  xiii.  92  ;  Conv.  iv.  28^1 ;  Latinus^ 
V.  E.  i.   IO^e»  36,  71,  I,4:^-3,    ,535,  «7-8^  i6»-», 

1719,  194, 16 ;  ii.  i3     [lAtino  «.] 
Italicus.    [ItaUoo.] 
Italus.    [ItaU:  ItaUoo.] 
lu-.    [Ju-.] 


J,  appellation  of  God ;  Adam  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Fixed  Stars)  says  that  during  his  lifetime 
God  was  called  on  earth  /  (i.e.  *Jah*  or 
'Jehovah,*  Psalm  Ixviii.  4),  but  afterwards  he 
was  called  El,  Par.  xxvi.  134.     [Bl.] 

A  large  number  of  M  SS.  and  printed  editions 
for  J  read  Un,  which  doubtless  arose  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  /  (the  reading  of  many 
editors  for  J),  Another  reading  is  Z,  which  is 
adopted  by  Witte  against  the  evidence  of 
MSS.,  and  is  quite  unmeaning.  (See  Moore, 
Text.  Crit.^  pp.  486-92.) 

Jacob,  the  patriarch  Jacob,  younger  son  of 
Isaac  and  Rebekah,  twin-brother  of  Esau, 
whose  birthright  he  bought,  and  whom  he  de- 
prived of  his  father's  blessing  by  practising 
a  deceit  upon  Isaac,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
mother ;  after  his  wrestling  with  the  angel  at 
Peniel  (Gen.  xxxii.  28)  he  received  the  name 
of  Israel.  His  first  wife  was  Leah,  eldest 
daughter  of  Laban,  who  bore  him  six  sons, 
Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Issachar, 
Zebulun,  and  a  daughter,  Dinah ;  his  second 
wife  was  Leah's  younger  sister,  Rachel,  who 
bore  him  two  sons,  Joseph  and  Benjamin. 
Besides  these  children  Jacob  had  two  sons, 
Dan  and  Naphtali,  by  Bilhah,  RacheFs  maid. 


and  two  others,  Gad  and  Asher,  by  Leah's 
maid,  Zilpah. 

Virgil  mentions  Jacob  and  his  children 
among  those  released  by  Christ  from  Limbo, 
referring  to  him  by  his  name  of  Israel,  Inf.  iv.  59 
[Israel^] ;  Charles  Martel  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Venus)  mentions  him,  toother  with  Esau,  in 
reference  to  the  different  dispositions  of  the  two 
brothers  in  spite  of  the  identity  of  their  be- 
getting, Par.  viii.  131  ;  the  two  are  alluded  to 
by  St.  Bernard  (in  the  Empyrean),  in  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  guei 
gemelliy  Che  nella  madre  ebber  tira  commata^ 
Par.  xxxii.  68-9  [ISsati];  D.  compares  the 
celestial  ladder  in  the  Heaven  of  Saturn  to  the 
ladder  seen  by  Jacob  in  his  vision  at  Bethel, 
Par.  xxii.  70-2  (ref.  to  Gen.  xxviii.  12);  his 
deception  of  his  father  Isaac,  who  believed  the 
false  evidence  of  his  di^ised  hands  rather  than 
the  true  testimony  of  his  natural  voice,  Mon.  i. 
1^22-6  (ref.  X.Q  Gen.  xxvii.  22)  ;  his  sons  Levi 
and  Judah  by  his  wife  Leah,  Mon.  iii.  5*^»  i*~** 
(ref.  to  Gen,  xxix.  34-5) ;  the  children  of  Israel 
referred  to  as  *  the  house  of  Jacob,'  Epist.  x.  7 
(ref.  to  Psalm  cxiv.  i)  [Egitto :  Israel «]. 

Jacobbe,  -obo,  Jacob,  variants  adopted  by 
some  editors  iox  Jacobs  Par.  xxii.  71.    [Jacob.] 
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'  JkcobirEplstofa 

Jacatf,  Bplstots,  the  Epistle  General  of 
St.  James,  written,  according  lo  the  accepted 
opinion,  by  James  the  Less,  son  of  Alphaeus 
[Jaoobu8j  ;  referred  lo,  Par.  xxv\  29-30  (ref» 
Xo  James  i.  5,  17);  Par.  xxv,  77;  Conv.  iv. 
283-4.  quoted,  Conv.  iv.  2^"''  {James  v.  7); 
Conv.  iv.  20^^^3  {James  i.  17) ;  Mon.  i.  i^*^-^ 
(James  i.  5) ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  symbolized 
by  one  of  the  four  elders  in  humble  guise,  who 
form  part  of  the  mystical  Procession  in  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise,,  Purg.  xxix.  142,  145-8 
[EfiisMae  CmaonlcMc].  D.  evidently  re- 
garded St.  James  the  Great  as  the  author  of 
the  Epistle,  as  appears  from  Par.  xxv.  29-30, 
77  [Jacopo  ']. 

Jacobi,  Maria,  *  Mary  of  James,'  i.e. 
Mary,  the  husband  of  Alphaeus,  otherwise 
called  Clopas  (in  A.  V.  Cleophas),  and  mother 
of  James  the  Less,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon ; 
she  was  probably  the  elder  sister  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  being  identical  \^nth  Mary  the  wife  of 
Clopas  mentioned  by  St.  John  (xix.  25). 

D,  refers  to  St.  Mark*s  record  of  her  visit  to 
the  tomb  of  our  Lord  in  company  with  Mary 
Magdalene  and  Salome,  Conv.  iv.  22^^'^'^^  (ref. 
to  Mark  xvi.  t}.     [Maddalena,  Maria.] 

Brunetto  Latino  gives  the  following  account 
of  her  :— 

*  Dc  Anne  la  feme  Joachim  >  iia&qui  Marie  la  mere 
Jhesu  Crist.  Et  quant  Joachins  fu  devicjE,  ele  sc 
maria  a  Cleophas ;  de  cclui  Cleophas  et  de  Anne 
nasqui  Tautre  Marie,  qui  fu  feme  Alphei,  de  cui 
nasqui  Jaqyes  Alphei  et  Joseph  \v.  I  Judas).  Por 
ce  rapetc  rEscripturc  Jaqucs  Alphei,  ce  est  k  dire 
fil  Alphei ;  et  sa  mere  est  apelde  Marie  de  Jaque, 
porce  <|tie  ele  fu  sa  mere,  autressi  est  clc  apelde 
ta  mere  de  Joseph  (v.  L  Judas).  £t  tout  cc  avient 
par  la  diversity  dcs  evangiles.*   {Tresor^  I  64.) 

Jacobus,  St.  James  the  Less^  son  of  Al- 
phaeus (otherwise  called  Clopas  or  Cleophas), 
and  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Vir^*in  Mary,  and 
brother  of  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon,  he  and 
Jude  being  among  the  Apostles ;  he  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of 
St,  James,  the  authorship  of  which,  however, 
D.  (and,  according  to  some  editions,  Brunetto 
Latino)  attributes  to  St.  James  the  Great. 

D.  mentions  him  in  connexion  with  his 
mother,  Conv.  iv.  22!^  [Jaoobi,  Maria] ;  his 
Epistle  is  referred  to^  Par.  xxv.  29^30,  77 ; 
Conv.  iv.  2*^-^,  2o5i~3 ;  Mon.  i,  i^*-^  [Jacobh 

Brunetto  Latino  says  of  him : — 

*  Jaques  Alphei  fu  fllz  de  la  secoude  Harie,  acror 
de  b  mere  Dieu ;  et  por  ce  est  il  apelez  freres 
Dieu.  Ses  seurnoms  vaut  autant  a  dire  comme 
Juates  J  et  ainsi  ot  il  cu  surnon  aucune  foiz.  Cist 
Jaques  escrit  une  cspitre  as  .xtl  Hgnics  qui  estoient 
en  dispersion  par  divcrses  terres  por  aus  confortcr. 
U  fu  eve&qucs  de  Jherusalem.  et  fu  dc  si  haute 
Vertu  que  ti  pueples  aloit  a  tui  aussi  comnie  a  es^ 
ehieles  por  touchier  ses  dras.  A  la  fin  rescer- 
yelicrent  d'un  tinel  li  Juif ;  et  il  fu  enscvcliz  delcz 


JTacomd' 

le  temple ;  por  ce  dient  li  plusor  que  Jhcrusalcm 
en  fu  destruite.*   (Fwor,  i.  67.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  most  MSS.  of  the 
TnfstJr,  as  well  as  in  the  Tesoro^  the  sentence 
ascribing  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  this 
St.  James  is  transferred  to  the  account  of 
St.  James  the  Great     [Jacopo  1.] 

Jacomoi,  James  11,  King  of  Sicily,  1285- 
12961  King  of  Aragon,  1291-1327  ;  second  son 
of  Peter  1 1 1  of  Aragon  and  Constance  daughter 
of  Manfred.  On  the  death  of  Peter  111,  King 
of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  in  1285,  his  eldest  son 
Alphonso  became  King  of  Aragon,  while 
James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Sicily. 
When  Alphonso  died  in  1291  James  succeeded 
him  in  Aragon,  leaving  the  government  of 
Sicily  in  the  hands  of  his  younger  brother 
Frederick.  A  few  years  later,  however,  James, 
ignoring  the  claims  of  Frederick,  agreed  to 
cede  Sicily  to  the  Angevin  claimant,  Charles  II 
of  Naples,  whose  daughter  Blanche  he  married* 
The  Sicilians,  on  learning  of  this  agreement, 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  James,  and  pro- 
claimed his  brother  Frederick  king  in  his  stead 
(1296).  Charles  and  James  thereupon  made 
war  upon  Frederick,  but  in  1299  James  with- 
drew his  troops,  and  in  1302  his  brother  was 
confinned  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  under  the  title  of  King  of  Trinacria* 
James,  who  by  his  own  subjects  was  sumamed 
the  Just,  died  at  Barcelona,  Nov.  2,  1327, 
[Carlo  - :  Federico  * :  Cicllla  :  Table  i : 
Table  iv.] 

James  is  named,  together  with  his  brother 
Frederick,  by  Bordello  {m  Antepurgatory), 
w^ho  says  they  possess  their  father's  kingdoms, 
but  not  his  virtues,  Purg.  vii.  119  [Piero^Jj 
the  Eagle  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter  alludes  to 
him  as  the  brother  of  Frederick*  and  reproaches 
him  and  bis  uncle,  the  King  of  the  Balearic 
Isles,  with  having  dishonoured  their  respective 
crowns.  Par.  xix.  137  [Jacomo '-] ;  he  is  alluded 
to  (according  to  some)  by  his  grandfather 
Manfred  {in  Antepurgatory)  as  ronor  (f*Ara^ 
gana^  Purg.  iii.  116  [Aragona:  Cioilia]. 

Jacomo  ^]>  James,  youngest  son  of  James  I 
of  Aragon,  and  brother  of  Peter  III.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in   1276  he  entered  into 

Possession  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Balearic 
sles,  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  Moors 
by  James  I  in  1232,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
assigned  the  sovereignty  in  1262.  He  also 
claimed  Valencia  under  his  father's  will,  and 
in  order  to  enforce  his  claim  he  joined  Philip  111 
of  France  in  his  luckless  expedition  against 
Peter  111  of  Aragon  in  1284  ;  he  supplied  the 
enemy  of  his  house  with  ships  and  men,  and 
occupied  Perpignan  on  behalf  of  the  French 
King  [Pilippo^j.  The  campaign  proved  a 
disastrous  failure,  and  James  was  deprived  of 
his  kingdom ;  ten  years  later,  however,  in 
1295,  h^  ^*^^  reinstated  in  accordance  with  the 
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terms  of  an  agreement  between  his  nephew, 
James  II  of  Aragon,  and  Philip  IV  of  France 
and  Charles  II  of  Naples.  He  died  in  131 1 
[Table  i ;  Table  xiv]. 

James  is  alluded  to  by  the  Eagle  in  the 
Heaven  of  Jupiter  as  the  uncle  of  Frederick, 
King  of  Sicily,  he  and  his  nephew  James  of 
Aragon  being  reproached  with  having  dis- 
honoured their  respective  crowns,  Par.  xix.  137. 
[Jacomo  * :  Fedeiioo  *'.J 

Vi Hani's  account  of  James'  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Peter  of  Aragon  is  as 
follows  :— 

*  Lo  re  Filippo  di  Francia  .  .  «  avendo  munata 
grande  oste  ,  .  .  si  parti  di  Francia  con  Filippo 
e  C«rlo  suoi  figliuoli  .  .  .  e  andonne  a  Nerbona 
per  passare  in  Catalogna  per  prrndere  il  reame 
d'Araona ;  .  .  ,  c  trovossi  con  Giacomo  re  di 
Haiolica  fratello  e  nimico  del  re  Piero  d'Aracna, 
perocchd  gli  avea  fatta  torre  I'isola  di  Maiolica  ad 
Anfus  suo  figliuolo  pritnogenito,  e  coronatolne  re 
il  detto  Aofus  :  e  del  mcse  di  Maggio  138551  parti 
il  detto  esercito  di  Ncrbon^jc,  e  andame  a  Pcr- 
pignano  per  le  terre  del  detto  re  di  MaioUca.* 
( viL  laa. ) — *  Lo  re  Picro  innanzi  ch'  egli  tnorisse  . ,  , 
lece  suo  testament o,  e  lascid  che  I'lsola  di  Maiolica 
fosse  renduta  al  re  Ciamo  suo  fratello,  e  lasci6  re 
d*Araona  Anfus  suo  primogenito  {igliuolo,  e  Gia* 
coroo  suo  secondo  figliuolo  re  di  Ciciiia.'    (vii.  IQ3.) 

Jacomo  da  sant*  Andrea,  gentleman  of 
Padua,  placed  by  D.,  among  those  who  have 
sc^uandered  their  substance,  in  Round  2  of 
Circle  VII  of  Hell,  Inf.  xiii.  133;  (he  and 
Lano  of  Siena)  duo  {ptccaiori),  v.  115;  raliro^ 
V,  119;  qu^i,  v%'.  127,  128  [ficialacqtiatori]. 
As  D.  and  Virgil  are  conversing  with  Pier 
dellc  Vigne  in  the  wood  of  the  Suicides,  they 
bear  a  tremendous  crash,  and  see  two  spirits 
(those  of  Lano  and  Jacomo),  naked  and  bleed- 
ing, come  flying  through  the  bushes,  pursued 
by  black  hounds  (Inf.  xiii.  109-26);  one  of 
them  (Jacomo),  exhausted  from  want  of  breath, 
sinks  down  behind  a  hush,  and  is  there  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  hounds  {in/.  122-5,  1 27-9); 
the  bushi  which  conceals  a  Suicide  (said  to  be 
Lotto  degli  Agli  of  Florence),  and  which  had 
been  rent  by  the  hounds  in  their  attack  upon 
Jacomo,  utters  a  complaint  against  the  latter 
for  having  made  a  screen  of  it  (tnf.  130-5); 
D.  and  V,^  having  approached,  hear  from  the 
suicide  the  history  of  his  past  life  (vzt,  136-51) 
[Agli,  Iiofcto  degli], 

Jacomo  della  Cappella  di  sant' Andrea  of 
Padua  was  the  son  of  Odorico  da  Monselice 
and  Spenoneila  Delesmanini,  a  very  wealthy 
lady,  who  is  said  to  have  bad  six  husbands. 
Jacomo  appears  to  have  inherited  a  great 
property,  which  he  squandered  in  the  most 
senseless  acts  of  prodigality.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  put  to  death  by  order  of  Ez^elino 
da  Romano  in  1239.  (See  £.  Salvagnini, 
Jacopa  da  Sant* Andrea^  in  Dante  e  Padova^ 
pp.  30-74.)   H  b  chief  peculiarity  seems  to  have 


been  a  mania  for  setting  6re  to  his  own  and 
other  people's  houses.  On  one  occasion^  when 
on  his  way  from  Padua  to  Venice,  he  is  said 
to  have  used  a  large  number  of  gold  coins  in 
making  *  ducks  and  drakes'  in  the  Brenta, 
On  another,  being  sleepless^  be  ordered  his 
attendants  to  tear  up  in  his  chamber  a  quantity 
of  stiff  silken  stuffs  in  order  that  the  sound  of 
the  tearing  might  make  him  drowsy.  Ben%xnuto 
gives  the  following  account  of  him,  which  he 
says  came  to  him  from  a  trustw^orthy  source : — 

'  Debes  scire  quod  isce  Jacobus  fuit  de  potent! 
civitatePadyae.viritobilis  decapellfts&rtcti  Andreae. 
a  qua  dcRominationem  sumpsit ;  homo  qu idem  diti^ 
sifQus  omnium  privatorum  suae  patriae  in  campisy 
villts,  pecuniis,  animalibus;  qui  inacstimabilem 
opulenttam  divitiarum  prodigoliter,  immo  proterre 
ct  insane  perdidit  et  consurapsit.  Nam,  ut  audivi 
a  fide  dig^is  de  terra  sua,  fecit  multas  ridendas 
vanitates.  Semel  cum  non  posset  donntre,  man- 
davit,  ut  ponarenlur  plurcs  petiae  pignolati  dprianl 
fact!  cum  coLla,  et  lacerarentur  a  famiiianbus  in 
camera,  ut  ad  ilium  stridulum  sonum  provocaretur 
sibi  somnus  ;  idco  digne  autor  facit  ipsum  a  cmzubus 
lacerari,  non  ad  solatium^  sed  ad  supplicium.  Alia 
vice  cum  iret  de  Padua  Venetias  per  flumcn  Brcntae 
in  navi  cum  aliis  juvcnibus  sociis,  quorum  aliqui 
pulsabant,  aliqui  cantabant,  iste  fatuus,  ne  solus 
videretur  inutilis  ct  otiosus,  coepit  accli>ere  pe^ 
cuniam,  ct  deoarios  singulatim  dejicere  in  aqu^m 
cum  magTio  risu  omnium.  Sed  ne  discurrendo  per 
ista  videar  tibi  magis  prodigus  verbonim  quam 
ipse  nummorum,  venio  breviter  ad  magojuD  vio* 
lentiam,  quam  insane  fecit  in  bona  sua.  Cum 
enim  semel  esset  in  rure  suo,  audivtt  quemdam 
magnalem  cum  comitiva  magna  nobilium  ire  ad 
prandium  secum ;  et  c|uta  tion  erat  provtsus,  nee 
poterat  in  brevissimo  temporis  spatio  providere, 
secundum  quod  suae  prodigalitati  vidcbatur  con- 
vent re^  subito  egregia  cautela  usus  est ;  nam  fecit 
statim  mitti  ignem  tn  omnia  tuguria  villae  suae 
satis  apta  incendio,  quia  ex  palcis,  stipulis  et 
canulis,  qualia  sunt  communiter  domicilia  rusti* 
coruiti  in  temtorio  paduanorum ;  et  veniens  obviam 
istia  dixit  quod  fecerat  hoc  ad  festum  et  gaudium 
propter  eonim  advcntum,  ut  ipsos  magnificentius 
honoraret<  In  hoc  certc  violentior  el  vanior  fuit 
Neronc  ;  quia  Nero  fecit  incendi  domos  urbis,  iste 
vero  proprias  ,  .  .  Ideo  bene  autor  induxit  canes 
ad  facicndam  venation  em  dc  eo,  qui  aibi  et  alteK 
violentiam  miserabilem  intulerat.' 

Jacopo  1,  St-  James  the  Apostle,  son  of  the 
fisherman  Zebedee  and  of  Salome*  and  brother 
of  St,  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist ;  be 
was  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa  shortly 
before  the  day  of  the  Passover  in  44  {Acts 
xii.  2).  According  to  tradition  St.  James 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Spain,  and  aftervi'ards 
returned  to  Jerusalem ;  after  his  death  his 
body  was  transferred  to  Compostela  in  Galicia. 
The  relics  of  the  saint  were  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  835  by  Theodomir,  Bishop  of 
Iria,  who  was  guided  to  the  spot  by  a  star* 
whence  the  name  {Campus  Steiiae),  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  shrine  which  contaificd  the 
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relics  was  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Europe, 
and  attracted  pilgrims  to  Santiago  de  Com- 
postela  from  all  parts  of  Christendom.     [Qa- 

St.  James  is  Tnentlon^df  /acppOf  Purg,  xxxii. 
76;  santo  JacopOy  V,  N.  §  4141,  4^,  q^x^w  iL 
1 5^0  ;  Jacopo  Apostolo^  Conv,  iv.  a^*^  ;  Aposioio^ 
Conv.  iv.  20^^ ;  ^/ius  Zeheditei^  Mon.  iii,  9**^; 
alluded  to  as  //  Barans,  Per  cui  laggju  si 
visit  a  Galisia^  Par,  xxv.  17-18;  granae  Prin- 
cipe giorioso^  Par.  XXV.  22-3  ^  the  representative 
of  Hope,  as  St.  John  was  of  Love,  and  St. 
Peter  of  Faith,  on  the  occasions  when  the 
three  Apostles  were  present  alone  with  Christ, 
i.e.  at  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  {Luke 
viii.  51),  at  the  Transtitniradon  {Mait,  xvii.  1  ; 
Mark  ix.  2;  Luke  ix.  28 >,  and  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  (MatL  xxvi,  37  ;  Mark  xiv.  33), 
the  three  being  referred  to  by  Beatrice  as 
I  tre  (ai  guaii)  Gesu/e^piii  chiaressa^  Par.  xxv» 
33  ;  he  is  described  as  un  lum€y  Par.  xxv.  1 3  ; 
inciiia  iiitay  v.  29 ;  fuoco  secondo^  v.  37  ; 
secondo  lum^y  v.  48 ;  incetidio^  zk  80 ;  splen- 
dore^  V,  107. 

D,  refers  to  St  James  as  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  0/  St.  James  (which  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  St.  James  the 
Less),  Par.  xxv.  29-30  {see  beitrw)  \  Par.  xxv. 
'jj  \  Conv.  iv.  2"''*  {James  v.  7) ;  Cmiv,  iv.  20*^ 
\  James  i.  17) ;  his  presence  at  the  Trans- 
figuration with  St*  Peter  and  St.  John,  Furg. 
xxxii.  76;  Par.  xxv.  33;  Conv.  ii.  r*^*  ;  Mon. 
iii.  9^1  JJ;  at  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter, 
Par.  xxv.  33  ;  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
Par.  xxv.  33  :  his  shrine  at  Compos  tela  in 
Caliiia,  Par.  xxv.  17-18;  V.  N.  §  41^'^*^; 
Conv.  ii.  15^'^;  the  pilgrims  thereto  termed 
peregriniy  because  of  its  distance  from  St. 
Jamcs^  native  land,  V.  N.  §  4i"»«-5o  [Oaliaia). 
The  Galaxy^  or  Milky  Way,  popularly  termed  ia 
Via  di  santo  JtuopOy  Conv.  ii.  15*"  [G-alasalaj. 

After  D,  has  been  examined  by  St.  Peter 
concerning  faith  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Fixed 
Stars  (Par.  xxiv,  5 2- xxv.  13),  a  light  approaches, 
which  Beatrice  explains  is  tlie  spirit  of  St.  James 
(xxv.  13-18)  ;  after  a  greeting  between  the 
spirits  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  James  yim.  19-24), 
the  latter  at  the  request  of  Beatrice  examines 
D.  concerning  hope  {tw.  25-99) ;  at  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  examination  a  third  spirit,  that 
of  St-  John  the  Evangelist,  joins  the  other  two 
(t/.  100).     [Giovanni -.) 

Brunette  Latino  says  of  St.  James  ;  — 

'Jaques  fib  Zet>cdcit  frercs  Jthan  I'cvangeliste, 
fu  Ii  quars  en  Tordre  des  disciples.  Icist  sains 
Jaques  fu  secretaires  Nostrc  Scignor^  car  il  fu 
A  la  transfi^ration,  et  k  resusciter  la  fillc  a  un 
Juif^  ct  preescha  I'evangile  en  Espai^G  et  ds  par- 
ties dc  Occident.  Puis  le  fist  occirrc  a  un  coutel 
Herodes  Ii  tetrarches,  .viii.  jors  avant  Ics  kalendcs 
d'aoust*   {Trisor^  i.  70,) 

tn  most  MSS.  of  the  Trhor^  as  well  as  in 
the  Italian  translation,  this  St.  James  is  repre- 


sented as  the  author  of  the  Epistie,  while  in 
the  AIS.  followed  by  Chabaille  the  authorship 
is  attributed  to  St.  James  the  Less.  [Jacobus.] 
There  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  reading, 
hirgheisa  or  ailegresza,  in  the  passage  where 
Beatrice  addresses  St.  James  as  the  author  of 
the  Epistle,  Par.  xxv.  29-30.  The  former 
reading:  has  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
MSS.,  and  is  adopted  apparently  by  all  the 
early  commentators  (with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Buti),  and  by  most  modern  edi- 
tors, who  understand  the  reference  to  be  to 
James  i.  5,  17.  Moore  points  out  {Text,  Crit,^ 
p.  480)  that  D.  himself  quotes  the  former 
passage  elsewhere  (M on. i.  i^*~0),afid  especially 
uses  the  term  Largiior  of  the  Deity  in  con- 
nexion with  it: — *  Arduum  opus  et  ultra  vires 
ag^redior,  non  tarn  de  propria  virtute  conhdens, 
quam  de  iumine  Largitoris  illius,  qui  dat 
omnibus  affluenter,  et  non  improperat.*  Those 
who,  with  the  first  four  editions  and  VVitte,  read 
aliegr essay  refer  to  James  i.  2,  which  is  not  to 
the  point, 

Jacopo^],  St.  James  the  Less,  Conv,  iv. 

22''^^.     [Jacobus.] 

Jacopo  Rusticucci«  Florentine,  mentioned 
together  with  Farinata  degli  Uberti,  Tegghiaio 
Aldobrandi,  Arrigo,  and  Mosca  de"  Lamberti, 
Inf.  vi.  80;  he  is  one  of  those  ch* a  l>eH  Jar 
poser  gP  ingegni  (v,  81)  of  whom  D.  asks 
Ciacco  (in  Circle  111  of  Hell)  for  news,  the 
reply  being  ei  son  tra  ie  anime  piik  nere  (t\  85 J 
[Clacoo].  Jacopo  is  one  of  the  three  Floren- 
tines (the  other  two  being  Guido  Guerra  and 
Tegghiaio  Aldobrandi)  seen  by  D.  afterwards 
among  the  Sodomites  in  Round  3  of  Circle  VI 1 
of  Hell,  Inf.  xvi.  44  [Sodomiti] ;  ombra^  xk  4  ; 
uno^  V,  30 ;  quegli^  v.  65  ;  as  D.  and  Virgil 
enter  the  third  Round  of  the  Circle  of  the 
Violent  they  see  three  shades  running  towards 
them,  who,  recognizing  D.  as  a  Florentine  by 
his  dress,  call  upon  him  to  stop  (Inf.  xvi.  4-9) ; 
at  VirgiFs  bidding  D.  stops,  and  waits  until 
the  shades  come  up  to  them  \inK  10^27),  wben 
one  of  them  (Jacopo)  addresses  D.  and  in- 
quires who  he  IS  (vv.  28-33)  \  he  then  explains 
that  his  two  companions  are  Guido  Guerra 
and  Tegghiaio  Aldobrandi  {tn',  34-42),  thai 
he  himself  is  Jacopo  Rusticucci,  and  that  he 
owes  his  place  in  Hell  to  the  savage  temper 
of  his  wife,  which  drove  him  to  evil  courses 
[inf^  43"5);  L>-*  moved  with  compassion  for 
their  fate,  replies  that  he  comes  from  Florence, 
where  their  names  and  deeds  are  still  held  in 
honoured  remembrance,  and  that  he  is  passing 
through  Hell  under  the  guidance  of  Virgil,  on 
his  way  to  a  better  stale  |7^\  46-63)  ;  Jacopo 
then  adjures  D.  to  tell  him  if  the  terrible 
account  of  the  present  condition  of  Florence, 
given  them  by  Guglielmo  Borsiere,  who  had 
lately  joined  them,  was  true  (t^'.  64^72} ;  to 
which   D.  answers  in  the  affirmative,  laying 
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the  blame  on  the  pride  and  excesses  of  the 
wealthy  upstarts  in  that  city  izn*.  73-6) ;  there- 
upon the  three  shades,  having  begged  D.  to 
keep  their  fame  alive  in  the  world  above, 
suddenly  break  away  and  disappear,  leaving 
D,  and  V*  to  continue  their  journey  {^'7^  77-90). 
According  lo  the  old  commentators  Jacopo 
Rusticucci  was  of  lowly  origin,  being  sprung 
from  the  people*  and  consequently  he  was 
very  inferior  in  rank  to  his  two  companions. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  when  D.  inquires  of 
Ciacco  as  to  the  fate  of  certain  Florentines 
(Inf.  vi.  79^82)  Jacopo  b  the  only  one  whose 
surname  is  mentioned,  which  would  seem  to 
imply  that  he  was  not  specially  well-known  or 
distinguished.  The  Anonimo  Fiorentino  says 
of  him  :  — 

*  Fu  costui  uno  popolarc  dt  Firenxe  di  picdol 
sangue,  cavatiere,  il  quale  fu  valoroso  uomo  et 
ptacevole,  £bbe  costui  una  sub  moglic^  diversa  et 
spi  ace  vole  tan  to,  chc  costui  la  divise  e  seperolla 
da  s6,  ct  mandolla  a  casa  i  parcnti  suoi/ 

Benvenuto  tells  the  following  story  of  him 
and  his  wife,  and  takes  the  occasion  to  in- 
veigh against  ill-assorted  marriages  :— 

*Istcfu it  miles  florentiDus,  .  »  .  vir  popularis,  scd 
tamen  valde  politicus  ct  rooralis,  . .  .  :  homo  valde 
dives,  sed  prudens,  pladdus  et  liberalis ;  <iui  poterat 
videri  satis  felix  Inter  cives  suos,  nisi  habuisset 
uxorem  pravam;  habuit  enim  muHcrem  ferocem, 
cum  qua  vi^'ere  non  poterat ;  ideo  dedit  se  turpi tu* 
dinl  Uode  narmtur  de  co,  quod  cum  semet  intro- 
duxissct  puerum  in  camcram  suam,  ista  rnuher 
funbunda  cucurrit  ad  fenestram  palatii  sui,  et 
co^pit  damare  ex  alta  voce  :  ad  igncm,  ad  tgnem. 
Tunc  concurrentibus  vicinis,  iste  Jacobus  egressus 
cameram  coepit  minari  uxori  mortein  ;  at  ilia, 
rcdiens  ad  fenestram,  damare  cocprt  i  non  veniiitis, 
quia  ignis  cxiinctus  est.  £t  sic  nota  cum  quanta 
solertia  et  prudentia  viri  debeant  ducere  uxorcs. 
Vide,  ad  quid  devenerit  iste  valens  miles,  Vere 
accrbior  poena  infemi  est  suavis  respect  u  malae 
uxoris ;  per  diem  non  habcs  bonum,  per  noctem 
pejus.* 

Jacopo,  who  according  to  the  Ottimo  Co- 
rn en  to  was  connected  with  the  Cavalcanti,  is 
known  to  have  been  appointed  in  1254, 
together  with  Ugo  del  I  a  Spina,  to  act  as 
special  procurator  for  the  city  of  Florence  in 
its  political  dealings  with  the  other  dttes  of 
Tuscany.  (See  Del  Lungo.  in  Sundb/s 
BruneUo  Laiino^  trans,  by  Renier,  pp.  203-4.) 

Jacopo  da  Leotino],  commonly  called  *il 
Notajo*  (the  Notary)  of  Lentino  (now  Lentini) 
in  Sicily;  he  bdonged  (in  the  first  half  of 
Cent.xiii)  to  the  Sicilian  school  of  poetry  which 
flourished  under  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  and 
his  son  Manfred;  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  studied  at  Bologna  and  afterwards 
lived  in  Tuscany,  where  his  reputation  was 
such  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the 
lyric  poets  anterior  to  Guittone  d*Are«zo  (circ. 
1230-1294)  [Qulttone].    A  great  many  of  his 
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canxoni  and  sonnets^  which  exhibit  marked 
traces  of  Proven<;al  influence,  have  been  pre- 
served, including  a  poetical  correspondence 
or  tensont  in  sonnets  with  Pier  deJle  Vigne 
(minister  of  Frederick  11)  and  Jacopo  Mostacd 
of  Pisa. 

The  first  line  of  one  of  his  cansoni^ '  Madonna 
dir  vi  voglio  *  (which  is  still  extant),  is  quoted 
by  D.  as  an  example  of  polished  diction, 
though  the  author's  name  is  not  given,  V.  E.  i. 
I2'*7;  in  the  Z>,  C  Bonagiimta  of  Lucca  (in 
Cirde  VI  of  Purgatory)  is  represented  as  con* 
demning  Jacopo  (whom  he  speaks  of  as  // 
Notaro),  together  with  Guittone  d'Arcao  and 
himself,  for  the  artificiality  of  their  style  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  school  to  which  D. 
belonged,  Purg.  xxiv,  56.     [Bona^unta,] 

Benvenuto  says  of  Jacopo: — *per  exceUen-' 
tiam  propter  perfectionem  artis  dictus  est 
Notarius/ 

For  Not  or o  (Piirg.  xxiv*  56)  some  editors 
read  Notajo ;  the  former  was  used  by  Jacopo 
himself;— 

*  Lo  vostro  aroor,  ch'  k  caro, 
DofiateJo  al  Notaro, 
Cbe  Dato  h  da  Leatino.* 

Jacopo  da  sant'  Andrea,    [Jacomo.J 

Jacopo  del  Cassero.  [Caaaero,  Jaoopo 
doL] 

Jankolo.    [Qianicolo.] 

Jano^  Janus,  otherwise  Dianus,  ancient 
Roman  deity,  who  presided  over  the  beginning 
of  everything ;  he  opened  the  year  and  the 
seasons,  hence  the  first  month  of  the  year  was 
named  Januarius  after  him ;  he  was  the  porter 
of  heaven,  and  on  earth  was  the  guardian 
deity  of  gates,  whence  he  b  usually  repre- 
sented with  two  heads,  as  every  door  looks 
two  ways.  At  Rome,  Numa  is  said  to  have 
dedicated  to  Janus  the  covered  passage  (com- 
monly, but  erroneously,  spoken  of  as  a  teinple) 
bearing  his  name,  which  was  opened  in  times 
of  war  and  dosed  in  times  of  peace.  It  appears 
to  have  been  left  open  during  H'ar  to  indicate 
that  the  god  bad  gone  out  to  assist  the  Roman 
army,  and  to  have*  been  closed  during  peace, 
that  the  %^  the  safeguard  of  Rome,  might 
not  desen  the  city. 

The  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mercury)  refers  to  the  closing  of  the  temple 
of  Janus  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  after  he 
had  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  Par*  vi.  8t, 
[Auguato  ^.] 

D.  several  times  elsewhere  refers  to  the  6ict 
that  Christ's  birth  took  place  at  the  period 
when  for  the  first  time  in  the  world*s  history 
there  was  universal  peace  under  one  sole 
ruler,  viz.  Augustus  (Con v.  iv.  5*<>^7;  Moo,  i. 
i6iu-i9|^  a  fact  for  which  Orosius  was  bis 
authority.     [Oroaio.] 

Januensis,  Genoese  ;  Januensis  Mmxkim^ 
the  Genoese  March,  V,  E.  1. 10**,  iCienovesei,J 
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Januenses,  the  Genoese,  V.  E.  i,  S***,  io^\ 
J  34rH  18^     [Genoveai] 

J  ap  et  O,     [  Q  iapeto .] 

Jason  ^f  Jason,  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts 
on  their  celebrated  expedition  to  Colchis  in 
quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  His  father  Aeson, 
the  rightful  King  of  lolcus  in  Thessaly,  was 
deprived  of  his  throne  by  his  half-brother 
Felias,  who  also  attempted  to  kill  the  infant 
Jason,  The  latter,  however,  was  saved  from 
his  uncle  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Centaur  Chiron,  When  he  had  grown  up, 
Jason  came  to  lolcus  and  demanded  his 
father's  kingdom  from  Pelias,  who  promised 
to  give  it  up  to  him  on  condition  he  brought 
the  golden  fleece,  which  belonged  to  King 
Ae^tes  in  Colchis,  and  was  guarded  by  an 
ever-watchful  dragon*  Jason  consented  to  the 
terms  and  set  sail  for  Colchis  in  the  ship  Argo, 
accompanied  by  the  chief  heroes  of  Greece. 
After  many  adventures,  in  the  coarse  of  which 
they  visited  Lemnos,  where  Jason  seduced  and 
abandoned  Hypsipyle,  the  Argonauts  at  length 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fhasis.  The 
Colchian  king  undertook  to  deliver  up  the 
golden  fleece  if  Jason  would  yoke  to  a  plough 
two  fl re-breathing  oxen,  and  sow  the  dragon's 
teeth  which  had  not  been  used  by  Cadmus  at 
Thebes.  Medea,  the  daughter  of  Aectes, 
having  fallen  in  love  with  Jason,  who  promised 
to  many  her,  provided  him  with  the  means  of 
resisting  fire  and  steel,  and  sent  to  sleep  the 
dragon  w^hich  guarded  the  fleece.  Having 
secured  the  treasure,  Jason  and  his  com- 
panions embarked  by  night,  and  sailed  away, 
taking  Medea  with  them*  Jason  married 
Medea^  but  afterwards  deserted  her  for  Creusa, 
daughter  of  Creon,  King  of  Corinth,  in  revenge 
for  which  Medea  sent  to  Creusa  a  poisoned 
garment  and  thereby  caused  her  death  ;  she 
also  killed  her  own  children  by  Jason,  and 
then  fied  to  Athens,  Jason  afterwards  died 
of  grief. 

D.  places  Jason  in  Bolgia  i  of  Circle  VI II 
of  Hell  (Malebolge)  among  the  Seducers,  Inf. 
xviii.  86 ;  ^ufl  gramie^  v,  83  ;  quelH^  v.  86  ; 
egli^  v,  88  ;  /m\  v,  97  [Seduttoii] ;  as  D.  and 
Virgil  are  about  to  leave  Bolgia  i  the  latter 
points  out  one  of  the  sinners  among  the  crowd 
of  Seduccrsi  who  bears  the  torture  of  the 
demons  without  shedding  a  tear,  and  wears 
the  aspect  of  a  king  (Inf.  xviii.  82-5);  he 
explains  that  it  is  Jason*  who  fetched  the 
golden  fleece  from  Colchis  {vtf*  &6-7)i  and 
that  he  here  expiates  his  seduction  and  de- 
sertion of  Hypsipyle  (it\  88-95),  ^tnd  his 
faithlessness  to  Medea  (z^  96) ;  V.  adds  that 
with  Jason  are  all  those  who  have  sinned  in 
like  manner  (7'.  97)  [ColoM  :  Isifile :  Medea]. 

D,  compares  the  wonder  his  readers  will 
feel  at  the  contents  of  the  Paradisa  with  the 
surprise  of  the  Argonauts  when  they  saw  Jason 


*tum    ploughman,*   Par.   ii.    16-18.      [Argo- 
naut! :  Colco.] 

The  several  episodes  referred  to  in  con- 
nexion with  Jason  are  taken  from  Statius  and 
Ovid— the  seduction  of  Hypsipyle  is  from 
l/ieif.  V.  404-85  (cf.  Hero  id,  vi) ;  the  betrayal 
of  Medea  is  from  Heroid,  xii ;  the  scene  of 
Jason  ploughing  is  from  Metam,  vii.  104- 
22  :  — 

'  Bcce  adaitiafiteii  vulc-inam  narihas  rfflant 
Aeripedet  taari,  tact&eque  vaponLu»  bcrbac 
Ardent  ... 

«  .  .  taimen  \\\\%  Aesone  nattit 
Dbviua  it ;   vertcrff  trticea  venicnti*  ad  om 
Tembile*  vnltus  praefixa'iue  cornua  feiro, 
PuEvereumquc  boIqid  pedc  palsaven:  bkulco, 
FumificisiTjue  locum  mugitibun  implcverunt. 
Deriyucrr  mrCii  Min>'ae;   ?«iibic  ilJc.  n<^c  ignea 
Sen  tit  anhetatoA— tantura  medicamina  possant — 
Pendiilaque  aucbci  mufccl  paleana  d*-xtra, 
Sub  posit  cis(|ue  jug'a  pondua  grave  cogii  arotri 
Dacere  ct  mstuetum  fcrro  proscindrrc  campum. 
Mfr.intur  Colclii :    Minya*^  clamtsribaA  implent 
Adjiciuntque  anirooa ;   ^iilea  turn  sumit  a^oa 
VipcrcD*  dentes,  ct  OLnttoa  fipargit  in  ajjro*.* 

Jason  '^,  Jason,  second  son  of  the  hig^h- 
pricst  Simon  11,  and  brother  of  the  high- priest 
Onias  111,  He  succeeded  hy  means  of  bribes 
in  obtaining:  the  office  of  high-priest  from 
Antiochus  Epiphancs  (circ.  B.C.  175)  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  elder  brother  :— 

*  But  after  the  death  of  Seieucus,when  ActttochuSt 
called  Epiphanesp  took  the  kingdom,  Jason,  the 
brother  of  Onias,  laboured  underhand  to  be  high- 
priest,  promising  imto  the  king^  by  intercession^ 
three  hundred  and  threescore  talents  of  silver,  anti 
of  another  revenue  eighty  talents*'  (a  Macmb. 
iv.  7-a) 

Pope  Nicholas  III  (in  Bolgia  3  of  Circle 
VI II  of  Hellf  compares  the  relations  of  Jason 
with  Antiochus  lo  those  of  Clement  V  (whom 
he  speaks  of  as  nuoxfo  Jason)  wiih  Philip 
the  Fair,  and  refers  to  the  account  in  Miiaa^ 
beeiy  Inf.  xiat.  85-6.  [  Antioco  :  Clemente  ^  : 
FOlppo^.] 

Jept^,  Jcphthah,  the  Gilcadite,  a  Judge  of 
Israel  (circ.  U,  C,  1143-1157). 

Beatrice  (in  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon)  men- 
tions Jephthah  in  connexion  with  his  vow,  which 
she  says  he  ought  not  to  have  kept,  F*ar,  v.  66. 

The  account  is  given  m  Judges  xi,  30,  34: — 

*  And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said,  If  thou  shalt  without  fail  deliver  the 
children  of  Ammon  into  tnine  hands,  then  shall 
it  be,  that  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the  doors 
of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace 
from  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the 
Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  bumtoflering 
.  ,  .  And  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpch  unto  his  house, 
and,  behold  his  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with 
timbrels  and  wnth  dances :  and  she  was  his  only 
child  \  beside  her  he  had  neither  son  nor  daughter/ 

The  instance  of  Jephlhah's  vow  is  taken 
from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  says  :^ 

^Quacdam  sunt  quae  in  omncm  evenium  sunt 
bona,  sicut  opera  vtrtutis^  et  talia  bona  possunt 
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absolute  cadere  sub  \'oto .  . .  Quaedam  ver6  sunt 
qujdeni  in  se  considerau  bona,  ct  secundum  hoc 
possunt  cadere  sub  voto«  possunt  tamen  habere 
malum  eventum,  in  quo  non  sunt  observanda.  £t 
sic  acddit  in  voto  Jephtc.  .  .  .  Hoc  autem  potent 
malum  eventum  habere,  si  occurreret  ei  aliquod 
animal  non  immolandum,  sicut  a&inus  vel  homo ; 
quod  etlam acctdiL  Unde  ct  Hteronymus  dicit .  .  * : 
**  In  vovendo  fuit  stultus^  quia  discretionem  non 
habuit,  et  in  reddendo  impius*"  *  (S,  T,  ii.  a,  Q. 
Ixxxviti,  A.  a.) 

D.'s  expression  prima  mancia  (i.e.  offenng 
of  the  first  thing)  is  doubtless  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Vulgate,  *quicunique  primus  fuerit 
egressus  de  foribus  domus  meae.*  In  A.  V* 
the  word  primus  is  not  rendered, 

Jeremlae,  ProptetiA^    [Qeiremia.] 

Jeremias,  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  Epist. 
viii,  2.     [Q^remia.] 

Jerico,    tG^rico.] 

Jeronimo^  St.  Jerome,  celebrated  Father 
of  the  Latin  Church,  bom  of  wealthy  parents 
in  Dalmatia  circ,  340;  he  was  baptized  in 
Rome,  and  went  in  373  to  Antioch  in  Syria, 
whence  in  the  next  year  he  retired  to  the 
desert  of  Chalets,  where  he  si>ent  four  years 
in  solitary  study*  Subsequently  having  been 
ordained  presbyter  at  Antioch,  he  proceeded 
10  Constantinople  to  profit  by  the  instruction 
of  (Gregory  of  Nazianzen.  In  3S2  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  his  exposition  of  the  Scriptures 
gained  many  adherents*  of  whom  two  noble 
kdies,  Sl  Marcella  and  St  Paula,  became 
celebrated  for  their  piety.  In  386  St*  Paula 
accompanied  him  to  Bethlehem,  where  she 
founded  four  convents,  in  one  of  which  St, 
Jerome  remained  until  his  death  (Sep.  30,  420). 
While  at  Bethlehem  he  completed,  with  the 
help  of  certain  rabbis,  his  Latin  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Vulgate  edition* 

St*  Jerome  is  mentioned  by  Beatrice  (in  the 
Crystalline  Heaven)  in  connexion  with  his 
theory  as  to  the  creation  of  angels  before  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  made,  Par.  xxix.  37. 

St.  Jerome  states  his  opinion  in  his  comment 
on  litus  i,  3  : — 

*  Ante  hacc  mundi  temporaaetemiutcm  quandam 
saeculorum  fuisse  credendum  est»  quibus  semper 
euro  FUio  et  Spiritu  Sancto  fuerit  Pater,  et  ut  ita 
dicam  unuai  tempus  Dei  est  omnts  aetemitas,  imo 
innumcrabilia  tempora  sunt  cum  infinitus  sit  ipse 
qui  ante  tempora  omne  tempus  excedit  Sex 
miliia  nccdum  nostri  orbis  implentur  anni,  et 
quantas  prius  aeternttates,  quanta  tempora,  quantas 
saeeulorum  origities  fuisse  arbitrandum  est ;  in 
quibus  Angeli,  Throni,  Dominationes,  ceteraeque 
virtutes  serviennt  Deo  et  absque  temporum  vicibus 
absque  mensuris  Deo  jubente  substiterint.' 

On  this  passage  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  re- 
marks:^ 

*  Circa  hoc  invenitur  duplex  sanctorum  doctorum 
sententia ;    ilia    tamen   probabilior  \idetur,   quod 


angeli  simul  cum  creatura  corporea  sunt  creatL 
Angelt  enim  sunt  quaedam  pars  universi;  non 
enim  constituunt  per  se  unum  univer5um«  sed  tarn 
ipsi  quam  creatura  corporea  in  constitutionem 
unius  uni vcr&i  conveniunt  Quod  apparet  ex  ordine 
unius  creaturae  ad  aliam,  Ordo  enim  re  rum  ad 
invicem  est  bonum  universi.  Nulla  autem  pars 
perfccta  est  a  suo  toto  separata.  Non  est  igitur 
probabile  quod  Deus,  cujus  perfccta  sunt  opera, 
ut  dicitur  Deut.  xxxii.  4,  creaturam  angelicam 
seorsum  ante  alias  creaturas  creaverit.  Quamvis 
contrarium  non  sit  reput&ndum  erroncum.*  (S.  T, 
I,  Q,  Ixi,  A.  3.1 

The  same  view,  which  is  that  adopted  by 
D.  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Jerome 
and  the  Greek  fathers,  was  taken  by  Hugh  of 
St  Victor  and  Peter  Lombard ;  the  latter  refers 
to  Ecdus,  xviii.  1  :^ 

*  Vtdetur  itaque  hoc  esse  tenendum  quod  simul 
creata  est  spiritualis  creatura,  idest  angelica,  et 
corporalis,  secundum  quod  potest  accipi  illud 
Salomonis  :  '*Qui  vivit  in  aetemum,  creavit  omnia 
simul.*'  idest  spiriiualctn  ct  corporalcm  naturam ; 
et  ita  non  prius  tempore  creati  sunt  Angeli,  quam 
iUa  corporalis  materia  quatuor  clementorum.* 

D.  quotes  St  Jerome's  Preface  to  the  Bibb 
(i.e.  Mitronymus  Paulino :  *  Paulus  . .  ,  super 
quo  melius  tacere  puto  quam  paoca  scribere*), 
Conv.  iv.  5!*^'^;  and  was  apparently  indebted 
to  his  Prohgus  Gait  at  us  for  the  word  Mala- 
choth,  Par.  vii.  3.     [Malmchoth,] 

Some  think  that  St,  Jerome  is  alluded  to  as 
one  of  the  four  elders  *  in  humble  guise  *  in  the 
mystical  Procession  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise 
(the  other  three  being  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  St.  Gregor>'),  Purg.  xxix.  142.  The 
reference  is  more  probably  to  the  four  writers 
of  the  canonical  Epistles.     [Frocesaione.] 

Jerusalem  J  ^emme.    [GeruasUemmd.} 

Jemsalemme,  Ciotto  di.    [Carlo  -.j 

Jesse,  Jesse,  son  of  Obed,  grandson  of 
Boat  and  Ruth,  and  father  of  David;  Jtsse^ 
Conv,  iv.  5^-^^ ;  Jsai,  Epist  vii.  8. 

D.  mentions  Jesse  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  quoting  Isaiah  xi.  i,  *  Egre- 
dieiur  \  irga  de  radice  Jesse,  et  flos  de  radicc 
ejus  ascendet,*  Conv.  iv.  5*^^;  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII  is  addressed  as  a  second  David^ 
proles  altera  Isaly  Epist  vii.  8  [Arrlgo  -). 

JesH,  -us,    [Oesti.] 

Jo,  Utigum.     [UnguM/^.] 

Joannes.    [Johannes.] 

Job,  the  patriarch  Job,  regarded  by  D*  as 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  hence  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Mon. 
4**^ ;    ihe  words  of  Job*s  friend,  Zophar  the 
Naamathite,  quoted  {/o^  xi.  7),  A.  T.  |  22^-*. 

Job,  Liber]t  the  Book  of  Job ;  quoted,  A,T* 
§  22*^^*  iJoA  xi.  7),— The  Book  of  Job  is  sup- 
posed to  be  s)inboliied  by  one  of  the  four-and- 
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twenty  elders  (representing  the  twenty-four 
books  of  the  O.T,  according  to  the  reckoning 
of  St.  Jerome)  in  the  mystical  Procession  in 
the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  Purg,  xxix.  83-4. 
{BibbiA:  Proceasionei] 

Jocasta,  Jocasta,  wife  of  Laius,  King  of 
Thebes,  and  mother  of  Oedipus,  whom  she 
afterwards  married,  becoming  by  him  the 
mother  of  Etcocles,  Poiynices,  Antigone,  and 
Jsmene. 

Virgil,  addressing  Slatius  (in  Purgatory), 
speaks  of  the  fratricidal  strife  between  Eteocles 
and  Poiynices,  of  which  he  had  sung  in  the 
Thabmtf^  as  ia  dtippin  insfizia  dijp£asta,  Pnrg. 
xxii.  56  [EteocleJ ;  Jocasta  is  referred  to  as  the 
mother  of  Poiynices.  Conv.  iv.  25  "*^  [Pollnicre]- 

Jobannem,  Evangelium  secundum*  [Qio- 
vanni  '-.J 

Johaimes  ^  John  the  Evangelist,  Mon.  ii. 
I3'*i;  iii,  8«,  9103-  ^^  15^0 ;  Epist.  x.  '^3, 
[Oiovanal  =^.] 

Johannes  2^  John  of  Luxembtirgj  eldest 
son  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII,  born  1295, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  1346,  He  married 
Eluabcth,  daughter  of  Wenceslas  IV,  and 
sister  of  Wenceslas  V  of  Bohemia,  and  was 
King  of  Bohemia  from  1310  till  his  death 
[Table  il].  Having  lost  both  his  eyes,  he 
was  commonly  known  as  the  *  Blind  King  of 
Bohemia.'  Among  his  protcfgcf s  was  the  famous 
French  lyric  poet  Guillaume  de  Machaut ; 
and  by  his  second  wife,  Beatrice  of  Bourbon, 
he  was  himself  the  father  of  a  poet,  Wenceslas» 
Duke  of  Luxemburg  and  Brabant,  the  friend 
and  patron  of  Froissart,  in  whose  romance  of 
Miliador  some  eighty  of  his  poems  have  been 
preserved, 

D.  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VH 
(written  in  ijti)  speaks  of  King  John,  then  in 
his  sixteenth  ycar^  as  *a  second  Ascanius/ 
who*  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
should  rage  like  a  lion  against  *  the  followers 
of  Tumus  *  (t,  c,  the  opponents  of  the  Empire) 
on  all  occasions,  Epist,  vii.  5,     [Ascanio.] 

Johannes  3,  John  I,  sumamed  the  Just, 
Marquis  of  Moniferrat,  1292-1305,  son  of 
William  Vll  (or  VJ  of  Monifenrat  and  of  his 
second  wife  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Alphonso  X 
of  Castile;  born  in  1276,  succeeded  his  father 
in  1292,  married  in  1296  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Amadeus  V,  Count  of  Savoy ;  he  died 
without  issue  in  1305,  when  the  Marquisate 
passed  to  the  house  of  Palaeologus,  in  the 
person  of  his  nephew,  Theodore  Palaeologus, 
second  son  of  his  half-sister  lolanihe  (Irene) 
and  wife  of  the  Emperor  Andronicus  Palaeo- 
logus  n,  who  was  the  heiress  in  right  of  her 
fa ther  William  VII.  [  Qugliebno  *' :  Mon* 
ferrato :  Tabid  ^cix] 

D,  mentions  John,  together  with  Frederick  1 1 
of  Sicily,  Charles  II  oJ  Naples,  and  Azzo  of 


Este,  and  other  princes,  whom  he  condemns 
as  bloodthirsty,  treacherous,  and  avaricious, 
V.  E.  i,  12^*,  The  reason  for  D/s  condemna- 
tion of  him  is  unknown  ;  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  it  was  on  account  of  his  relations 
with  Charles  II  of  Naples. 

Johannis,  Epfstolac],  the  Epistles  of  St* 
John  ;  supposed  to  be  symbolized  by  one  of 
the  four  elders  in  humble  guise,  who  form 
part  of  the  mystical  Procession  in  the  Terres- 
trial Paradise,  Purg*  xxix.  142,  1 45-8,  [Bpl- 
stolae  CaaonlcaeJ 

Johsnnis  Vtsto,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
Epist.  X.  ^^.     [Apocmlypsls.] 

Jordan,  river  Jordan  in  Palestine,  which 
rises  in  Anti-Lebanon  and  flows  due  S.,  through 
the  lakes  of  Merom  and  Gcnnesaret,  into  the 
Dead  Sea ;  mentioned  to  indicate  Palestine  or 
the  Promised  Land,  Purg.  xviii.  135  [Accl- 
dioBi] ;  St.  Benedict  (in  the  Heaven  of  Saturn) 
says  that  the  reformation  of  the  monastic  orders 
would  be  a  miracle  not  more  impossible  to 
God  than  th^^  drivin|[  back  of  Jordan  {Joxk, 
iii.  14-17)  or  the  fleemg  of  the  sea  {Exod.  xiv. 
21),  in  allusion  to  Psalm  cxiv.  3  (*  The  sea  saw 
that  and  fled :  Jordan  was  driven  back  *),  Par- 
xxii.  94  (where for yiz'tj/Ztf  reirot^so  some  i^iioT% 
ready.  v»  ^  r.). 

Benvenuto,  whose  interpretation  is  that  of 
the  majority,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the 
best  reading,  comments  : — 

'  VuU  diccre  Bencdiclus  quod  tniraculosius  fuit 
Jordanem  converti  retrorsum,  ct  mare  rubruni 
aperiri  per  medium,  quam  51  Deus  succurrcret  et 
provide  ret  istis  malis.* 

(See  Moore,  Text,  Crii,^  pp.  474-6.) 

Jo&afT^t,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
name  given  to  the  deep  ravine  which  separates 
Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where, 
according  to  a  tradition  common  both  to  Jews 
and  Moslems  (based  on  Joel  lii.  2,  12),  the 
Last  Judgement  is  to  take  place. 

D.  mentions  Jehoshaphat  in  connexion  with 
this  belief,  Inf.  x.  Ii. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  argues  (S.  T.  Supph 
Q.  Ixxxviii,  A,  4)  that  Joel's  words  are  to  be 
taken  literally,  inasmuch  as  Christ  ascended 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  overlooks  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  will  faccording  to 
Acts  u  2)  descend  m  the  same  place,  and  there 
judge  the  world. 

Joseppo.    [Qtuseppo  ] 

Josue,  Joshua,  Epist.  vii.  3.     [Joaud.] 

Josu^y  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Moses  and  conqueror  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  ;  his  wrath  at  the  sin  of  Achan,  Purg. 
XX.  in  [Acan];  his  taking  of  the  city  of 
Jericho,  Par.  ix.  125  [Gerloo]  ;  Cacciaguida 
points  out  his  spirit  to  U.  among  those  of  the 
warriors  who  had  fought  for  the  faith  (Spinii 
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Miliimiti)^  in  the  Heaven  of  Mars,  Par.xviiU  38 
[Marte^  Cielo  dij ;  the  Emperor  Henry  VH's 
delay  to  come  into  Tuscany  compared  to  the 
standing  still  of  the  sun  at  Joshua's  bidding, 
Epist.  vii.  2  (ref.  io  Josh.  x.  13). 

Josue^  Liter],  the  Book  of  Joshua ;  referred 
to,  Purg,  XX.  1 09-1 1  i/os/j,  vii,  18-35);  ^^^^  ^^• 
1 16-25  i/i'S^'  ii.  1  -  vi,  27);  Epist.  vii,  2  {/osh, 
X.  13).— 'The  Book  of  Joshua  is  supposed  to  be 
symbolized  by  one  of  the  four-and'twenty  elders 
(representing  the  twenty-four  books  of  the 
O.  T,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  St*  Jerome) 
in  the  mystical  Procession  in  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise,  Purg.  xxix,  83-4  [BlttiM:  Prooes- 
fllone], 

Jove,    [Qlove] 

Juba,  son  of  Htempsal,  King  of  Numidia ; 
he  supported  Pompey  against  Caesar,  whose 
legate  Curio  he  defeated,  B.  c.  49.  After  the 
death  of  Pompey,  he  joined  Marcus  Porcius 
Cato  and  Metellus  Scipio^  and  on  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  by  Caesar  at  Thapsus  he  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  B.  c;  46. 

Juba  is  mentioned  by  the  Emperor  Justinian 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury)  in  connexion  with 
the  victories  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  Par,  vi.  70, 
[Aquila  *,] 

Jubileo.     [Glubbileo.] 

Judae,  Episiola]t  the  Epistle  General  of 
St.  Judc  ;  supposed  to  be  symbolized  by  one 
of  the  four  elders  in  humble  guise,  who  form 

?an  of  the  mystical  Procession  in  the  Terrestrial 
aradise,  Purg.  xxix-  142,  145-8,     [Episiotae 
Canonicae.] 

Judaea,  the  land  of  Judaea,  Epist.  x.  7. 
[Giudea.] 

Judaeip  the  Jews,  Mon.  iii.  is*'\  15-^2  j 
Epist.  viii.  3,     [Qiudei,] 

Judas,  the  patriarch  Jfudah,  fourth  son  of 
Jacob  and  Leah ;  discussion  of  the  argument 
as  to  the  precedence  of  the  Church  over  the 
Empire,  which  are  typified  respectively  by 
Levi  and  Judah,  Mon.  iii,  5^--^^;  *  the  strong 
iion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,'  Epist.  v.  1. 

Judex  de  Columms.  [Giiido  deUe  €0- 
lonne.J 

Judlcum  Liber],  the  Book  of  Judges ; 
referred  to,  Purg.  xxiv.  124-6  (Judges  vii. 
7-9);  Par,  V,  66  [Judges  %u  31},— The  Book 
of  Judges  is  supposed  to  be  symbolized  by 
one  of  the  four^and-twenty  elders  (representing 
the  twenty-four  books  of  the  O.  T.  according 
to  the  reckoning  of  St.  Jerome)  in  the  mystical 
Procession  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  Purg. 
xxix,  S3-4,    [Bibbia:  Proeesslone.] 

Judit,  Judith,  daughter  of  Meraris,  the 
heroine  of  the  apocryphal  book  which  bears 
her  name,  and  in  which  she  is  represented  as 
the  ideal  type  of  piety  {Jad.  \'iii,  6)j  of  beauty 


(xi,  21),  and  of  courage  and  chastity  ( Vulg.xvu 
26),  When  Holofemes,  one  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's captains,  was  besieging  Bethulia,  Judith 
entered  his  camp,  and,  having  by  means  of  her 
beauty  gained  free  access  to  his  tent,  she  one 
night  took  advantage  of  his  being  in  a  drunken 
sleep  to  cut  off  his  head  with  his  own  sword. 
She  then  returned  to  Bethulia  with  it,  and  had 
it  displayed  upon  the  walls  of  the  city.  The 
Assyrians,  struck  with  panic  at  the  death  of 
their  captain,  took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued 
with  great  slaughter  by  the  Jews,  who  hailed 
Judith  as  their  deliverer.    (Jud,  x-xv.) 

Judith  is  placed  in  the  Celestial  Rose,  where 
her  seat  is  pointed  out  to  D,  by  St.  Bernardg 
it  being  on  the  sixth  tier,  below  that  of  Rebekahg 
and  above  that  of  Ruth,  in  the  same  line  as  ' 
that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Par,  xxxii.  10  [Kosa] ; 
the  flight  of  the  Assyrians  after  she  had  slain 
Holofernes  is  included  among  the  examples  of 
defeated  pride  depicted  in  Circle  I  of  Purgatory, 
Purg.  xii.  58-60  lAaBiri:  Olofem©]. 

Judith,  Lii^r],  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Judith;  referred  to,  Purg,  xii.  58-60  {/ud. 
xiv.  4^  16;  XV.  1).     [Judit] 

Julia,  generally  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  i 
of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cornelia  (daughter  of 
Cinna],  and  the  wife  (B,  C.  59)  of  Pompey. 

D.  places  hert  together  with  Lucretia,  Mar- 
da,  and  Cornelia,  among  the  great  women  of 
antiquity  in  Limbo,  Inf.  iv.  128  [Idmbo], 
Lucan  refers  [Pkars.  i*  113-1S)  to  the  death  of 
Julia  (B.C.  54 i»  and  laments  that  she  did  not 
live  to  reconcile  her  husband  and  her  father, 

Julil,  Forum.     [Forum  Julii.] 

JuliuSj  Julius  Caesar,  thus  referred  to  by 
Virgil,  who  says  to  D.,  *  Nacqui  sub  Julia 
ancorch^  fosse  tardi,'  Inf.  i.  70.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Virgil  was  bom  B,  c,  70  in  the  consulate  of 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  when  Caesar  was  as  yet 
by  no  means  the  chief  man  in  the  state,  and 
was  only  30  years  old,  D.,  however,  regards 
Caesar  as  the  first  of  the  divinely  ordained 
Emperors  of  Rome,  and  speaks  of  him  through- 
out as  such  [Ce&are^],  Virgil  says  'though 
late,*  perhaps  because  he  was  too  young  at  the 
lime  of  Caesar's  death  (B.  c.  44)  to  have  had 
much  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himseif^ 
and  of  attracting  Caesar's  notice*  Benvenuto 
notices  the  apparent  errors  of  fact  contained  in 
Virgil's  statement,  which  he  tries  to  cxplaiii 
awayi  refusing  to  admit  that  D.  can  have  been 
ignorant  of  what  was  familiar  to  every  school* 
boy  :— 

*  Autor  videtur  expresse  dicere  falsum^  quia  dc 
rei  veritate  Virgilius  natus  est  magtio  Pompcio  ct 
Marco  Crasso  con*iulibus,  quo  tempore  Caesar  crmt 
privatiis,  nee  ctdhuc  fuerat  consult  ncdum  im- 
perator  ,  .  .  Ad  hoc  dixcruFit  aliqui  quod  istum 
dictum  est  penicus  falaum,  et  quod  autor  pro  certo 
erravit  \  scd  ego  oullo  modo  pdduci  possum  ut 
consentiam  quod  Dantcs,  qui  tantum  dilexit  Vir* 
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^ilmm,  et  tam  plene  inlcllcxtt,  et  tanto  tempore 
scctitus  est  eum,  ignoraverit  illud  quod  eUam  pucri 
sciunt.  Ideo  est  inspiciendum  hie  subtiliter  quod 
autor  non  dicit  Isin  verba  tamquam  ipse,  sed  facit 
Virgilium  diccrc ;  qui  Virgilius  ubique  commendat 
ipsum  Cacsarem/ 

Jimo,  -one,    [Qluno,  -oneO 

Jupiter^  chief  of  ihe  Roman  gods,  Mon.  iL 

JuvenaliSf  Juvenal,  Mon.  ii.  3I'.  [Qio- 
venale,] 

Juveatute  et  Senectute^  De^],  Aristotle's 
treatise  Oh  Youth  and  Old  Age  \  quoted  as  Di 
Gioventutt  e  Senetiute^  his  statement  that  death 
in  old  age  is  without  '  sadness,'  Conv.  iv,  28"^^-* 
{De  JuTK  et  Stnect,  cap.  xiv :  ^  Sine  dolore  est 
quae  in  senectute  mors').  D.  renders  dty/or 
by  tfisftxi'ii,  but  Aristotle's  meaning  is  that 
death  in  old  age  is  painless, 

Juventute  et  Senectute,  Z>e^],  Albertus 
Magnus'  treatise  On  Youth  and  Old  Age\ 
tjuoted  (though  D.  refers  to  the  De  Meteoris) 
in  illustration  of  the  various  *  qualities*  inherent 
in  the  composition  of  man,  Conv*  iv.  23^  1**^^ 
|Alb6rto  di  Cologna :  Meieora  '^].  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  passage  of  which  D.  evidently- 
made  use : — 


*  Aetas  in  omnibus  aetata  participantibus  in 
quatuor  aetates  di\'iditur,  scilicet  in  aclatem  con- 
gnientcm  tarn  substantiam  quam  virtutcm  ;  et  in 
aetatem  standi  tarn  in  substantia  quam  in  virtute ; 
et  in  aetatem  dirainuendi  virtutcin  sinediminutione 
subslantiae;  et  in  actatem  minucntem  tarn  sub- 
stantiam  quam  virtutem.  Hae  autem  tn  homine 
magis  notae  sunt,  et  idco  in  homine  nomina 
specialia  reccperunt.  Quanim  prima  vocata  est 
puerilis;  sccunda  autera  juventussive  viriHs>i;,rectiu5 
Butcm  vocatur  virilis  qu»fn  juventus,  quia  juventus 
ad  pueritiam  videtur  pertinere)  ;  tertia  vcro  vocata 
est  senectos  ;  et  quarta  et  ultima  senium  sive  aetas 
dccrepita.  .  .  .  Differentia autcmcirculationishinae 
est  differentia  aetatum,  Prirao  enim  cum  accenditur 
est  cali'da  et  kumida  pcreffectum  si  cut  prima  attas  ; 
et  currit  haec  usque  quo  efficitur  dimidia,  et  talis 
est  prima  aeias.  Et  deinde  calido  paulatim  extra- 
hente  humidum  efficitur  cah'da  ct  skra  sicut  est 
aetas  Sfcu  nda.  Tcrt i  o  aut  c  m  cu  m  h  u  mi  d  o  egned ien  te 
deficit  calidum,  eo  quod  humor  est  proprium  sub* 
jectum  caloris ;  et  talis  est  aefas  itrtta,  scilicet 
/tigida  el  skca^  et  talis  luna  cadens  a  plenitudine 
usque  ad  hoc  quod  efficitur  dimidia  secnndo.  £t 
tunc  frigiditate  invalesccnte  inducitur  humidum 
extraneum  non  nutriens  vcl  augcns  sed  humectans 
extrinsccum  quod  est  humidum  Oegmaticum;  et 
talis  est  attas  Httima,  .  .  ,  Senium  sive  aetas  de- 
crepita  est  quae  est /ri^da  et  hutnida,'  {De  Juv.  et 
Sensct,  Tr.  u  cap.  a,)    l^cc  Eomam'Oj  xativ.  406-8O 


L ',  third  letter  of  the  word  Diligite^  formed 
by  the  spirits  of  the  Just  in  the  Heaven  of 
Jupiter,  Par.  xviii.  7S.    { AquHa  -* ;  Giove,  Cielo 

L  \  the  reading  of  Witte  for  /  (or  /),  Par, 
xxvi,  J  34  [J].  Some  editors  read  £"/  in  v.  134, 
^nAEtVmv.  136.     [EL] 

Lacedemofia.    [Lacedemone.] 

Lacedemone^  Lacedaemon  or  Sparta,  the 
capital  of  Laconia  and  chief  city  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; D.  alludes  to  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus 
at  Sparta  and  of  Solon  at  Athens,  with  which 
he  contrasts  the  constant  changes  in  Florence, 
Purg.  vi.  139,     [Ijloiirgo-;  Solone.] 

Lachesis,  Lachesis,  the  allotting  fate,  on  to 
whose  distaff  Clotho,  the  spinning  fate,  was 
supposed  to  wind  a  certain  quantity  of  yam  at 
the  birth  of  every  mortal,  the  length  of  time  it 
took  to  spin  being  the  duration  of  the  indi- 
vidual's  life ;  hence  D.  speaks  of  the  death  of 
the  human  body  as  taking  place  *  when  Lacfiesis 
has  no  more  thread/  Purg.  xxv.  79;  Virgil, 
explaining  to  Statius  (in  Purgator>*)  that  D/s 
life  has  not  yet  run  its  course^  alludes  to 
Lachesis  as  lei  che  d\  e  uottefila^  Purg.  xxi.  25, 
[CJlato.) 

Ladrij,  Thieves  and  Robbers,  placed  among 


the  Fraudulent  in  Bolgia  7  of  Circle  VIII  of 
Hell  (Malebolge),^//?//  #/iyd5f  e  ipaventate^  Inf. 
xxiv.  92;  la  seitima  savorra^  Inf,  xxv*  1 42 
[Frodolenti] ;  their  punishment  is  to  be  tor- 
mented by  serpents  {serpettti^  Inf,  xxiv,  %^\ 
serpiy  xxiv.  94^  biscef  xxv.  30),  which  fasten 
upon  their  naked  bodies  j  in  some  cases  they 
are  turned  to  ashes  and  thence  retransformcd 
into  their  previous  shapes  (Inf.  xxiv.  82-118); 
in  others  they  are  gradually  iransfonned  into 
serpents,  which  in  turn  assume  the  forms  of 
the  tormented  spirits  {Inf. xxv.  49-143).  Exam* 
pies :  Vanni  Fucci  [Fuoci] ;  Cacus  [Caoo] ; 
Cianfa  Donati  [Cianlk] ;  Agncllo  Brunelleschi 
'AgM^lJ;  Francesco  Guercio  de^  Cavalcanti 
Cavaloanti  ^] ;  Buoso  degli  Abati  (or  Donati) 
BuoBo] ;  Puccio  Sciancatode'  Galigai  [Fucoio]. 

Laerte],  Laertes,  King  of  Ithaca,  father  of 
Ulysses;  he  was  still  aJive  when  the  latter 
returned  home  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  Ulysses 
(in  Eolgia  8  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell)  relates 
how  his  desire  to  travel  and  see  the  world 
was  stronger  than  his  love  for  his  son  or  for 
tl  t^eccltw piuire,  Inf.  xxvi.  94-9.    [Uliase.] 

Lageus,  Lagaean;  term  applied  by  Lucan 
to  Ptolemy  1,  King  of  Egypt,  ilie  son  of  Lagus, 
whose  descendant,  Ptolemy  XII,  be  addresses 
as  *  Ultima  Lageae  stirpis  penturaque  proles 
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Lago  di  Oarda 


Langia 


Degencr  *  {Phars.  viii.  692-3) ;  D-  quotes  this 
passage,  Mon.  ii.  9'=^'^     [Tolommeo  -J 

Lago  di  Garda.    [Benaco.] 

Lamagna,  Germany,  Inf.iac.  62 ;  la  Magnay 
Conv.  iii,  S^^^j  Alamania^  V,E.  i.  18^";  divided 
from  Italy  by  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  at  the  foot  of 
which  lies  the  Lago  di  Garda,  Inf.  xx,  62 
[Benaoo :  Tiralll] ;  the  native  country  of 
Albertus  Magnus^  Conv.  iii.  5''^  [Alberto*]; 
the  imperial  court  of  the  *  King  of  Germany/ 
V.  E,  i.  iS**^"^;  the  banks  of  the  Danube  on 
its  course  through  Germany,  ie  ripe  Udesche^ 
Par,  viii.  66  [Danubio]. 

Lambertazziy  Fabbro  de*.    [Fabbro,] 

Lambertazzi,  Fabnizzo  de*.  [Fabri- 
oiue  2  ] 

Lamberti],  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
referred  to  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars)  as  having  been  of  importance  in  his  day 
(tbcy  being  not  named  but  indicated  by  the 
mention  ot  their  arms,  ie  palle  deli*  oro)^  Par. 
xvi.  no.  Cacciaguida  coupJes  them  with  the 
Uberti,  who  like  them  are  said  to  have  been  of 
German  origin  and  to  have  come  to  Florence 
in  Cent,  x  with  the  Emperor  Otto  J, 

Viliani  says  : — 

*Quando  tonj6  lo  *mperadore  Otto  primo  in 
Alamagiia,  de'  suoi  baroni  vi  rimasero  e  furono 
citUdini ;  e  intra  gU  altri  fu  quelli  ch'  ebbc  nornc 
Ubcrto,  onde  si  dice  che  nacque  la  casa  e  progenia 
degli  Dberti,  e  per  suo  nome  co&i  fu  nomata  ;  e  un 
altro  barone  ch'  ebbe  nome  Lambcrto,  che  si  dice 
che  discesono  1  Lamberti :  tjuesto  pcr6  non  affer- 
roiamo.*    (Jv.  i,) 

Of  the  Lamberti,  who  were  Ghibelhn^ 
(v.  39)  and  as  such  were  expelled  from  Florence 
in  1258  {vL  33),  he  says:— 

*■  Nel  quarticre  della  porta  di  san  Brancazio  era  no 
grand is>5i mi  e  potenti  la  casa  de'  Lamberti  nati  per 
loro  an  tic  hi  dclla  Magna.*   i}\.  la.) 

According  to  the  Anonimo  Fiorentino  their 
anns  were  golden  balls  on  a  field  a^ure;  — 

'  Qvicisti  sono  i  Lamberti,  gli  quali  trionfarono  gia 
molto  in  Firenze  :  hanno  per  arme  le  paJle  gialJc 
net  campo  azzurro/ 

The  Ottimo  Comento  says  :— 

*  Nobilissimi  c  potcntissimi  cittadini  furono  li 
Lamberti,.  de'  quali  per  la  loro  arme  TAutorc  fa 
raenzione  ;  quasi  dica:  come  la  palla  e  designatrice 
dcir  yniverso,  c  Tore  avanza  ogni  tnetaUo^  cosi  di 
bontade  c  di  valore  costoro  avanzavano  U  altri 
cittadtoi/ 

Benvenuto  records  a  curious  burial  custom 
of  the  family ;  ^- 

*  Lamberti  .  ,  ,  in  ommbus  magnis  factis  prae- 
ferebatitur ;  quod  posset  facile  probari  ex  multis 
privikgiis  et  cedes  iis  Lambcrtonim  Sed  omnibus 
omissis  sin^lare  signum  nobilitatia  eonim  erat, 
quod  mortui  sepeliebantur  equites,  scilicet  sedentes 
in  equo  bninpo,' 


To  this  family  belonged  the  notorious  Mosca, 
who  instigated  the  murder  of  Buondelmontc 
which  led  to  the  introduction  into  Florence  of 
the  GuelfandGhibelline  party  feuds  [Buondel* 
monte].  It  appears  from  an  expression  of  D/s 
flnf.  xxviii.  io9>  that  the  Lamberti  became 
extinct  before  the  end  of  Cent  xiii  [Moa«»a]. 

Lamberti,  Mosca  deV    [Mosca.] 

LMmenimiiones  Jeretnime],  the  Lamenta* 

lions  of  Jeremiah ;  quoted,  V,  N.  §  j**^^ 
(LamiHt.  \,  12) ;  V.  N.  §  29'-3  {Lament,  i.  i); 
V.  N.  §  3i«^»  {Lament,  \.  1);  Epist.  viiu  I 
{Lament,  i,  I).— The  Book  of  Lamentations  Is 
supposed  to  be  s^inbohzed  by  one  of  the  four- 
and -twenty  elders  t  representing  the  twenty- 
four  books  of  the  O.  T»  according  to  the 
reckoning  of  St,  Jerome)  in  the  mystical  Pro- 
cession in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  Purg.  xxix^ 
83-4,    \&lbblmi  Proce8sione.J 

Lamotie,  small    river  of  N.   Italy,  which 

rises  in  the  Etruscan  Apennines^  flows  through 
the  S,  of  the  Emilia,  past  Faenxa,  and  enters 
the  Adriatic  about  10  miles  N,  of  Ravenna*  In 
D.*s  day  it  had  no  direct  outlet  to  the  sea,  but 
flowed  into  the  Po  di  Primaro.  [  Aoguacheta.] 
D.  speaks  of  Faenza,  which  is  on  its  banks. 
as  la  ciitd  di  Lamone^  Inf.  xxvii,  49^   [Fftensa.] 

Lancelotto,  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  the  hero 

of  the  Romance  of  *  Lancelot  du  Lac,'  in  which 
he  is  styled  *  la  flor  des  chevaliers  del  monde/ 
the  most  famous  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  son  of  Ban,  King  of  Beaoic  (or  Brit- 
tany I;  he  was  brought  up  by  Meriin  the 
Enchanter,  and  Vi\'ien,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
At  the  court  of  King  Arthur  he  became 
enamoured  of  Queen  Guenever,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  guilty  love  for  her  he  ^ilcd 
in  the  quest  for  the  Holy  Grail.  After  the 
death  of  Arthur  he  retired  into  a  monastery. 

The  first  meeting  between  Lancelot  and 
Guenever,  which  was  contrived  by  Gallehaiilt, 
is  referred  to  by  Francesca  da  Rimini  (in 
Circle  II  of  Hellj,lnf.  v.  127-37  [Fi-ajioesoa] ; 
it  is  alluded  to  again,  Par.  xvi.  14-1 5  [Galeotto  : 
Qinevra]  \  D.  couples  *  il  cavaliere  Landlotto' 
with  Guido  da  Montefeltro,  as  having,  like  him, 
devoted  himself  to  religion  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
CoBV.  iv.  2S^-6^  [Quido  Montefeltrano], 

Lancilotto.    [Laneelotto.J 

Lanfranchi^  noble  Ghi belli ne  family  of 
Pisa,  mentioned  by  Count  Ugolino  (in  Cirde 
IX  of  Hell  J  together  with  the  GuaJandi  and 
Sismondi,  as  having  been  foremost  among 
those  whom  the  Archbishop  Ruggieri  incited 
to  work  his  destruction.  Inf.  xxxiii.  32.  [Qua- 
landl :  Ugolino,  Conte.] 

Langfa,  name  of  a  fountain  near  Nemea  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  to  which  Hypsipyle  con- 
ducted Adrastus  and  his  companions  ;  during 
her  absence  on  this  errand  her  charge  Arcbe- 
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Lano 


Lapo 


moms,  son  of  Lycurgus,  King  of  Ncmea,  whom 
she  bad  laid  on  ihe  grass,  was  attacked  and 
slain  by  a  serpent ,  whereupon  Lycurgus  deter- 
mined to  put  lier  to  death,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  opportune  arrival  of  her  two  sons. 

Virgil,  addressing  Statins  (in  Purgatory), 
refers  to  Hypsipyle  as  quel! a che mosirbLangia^ 
Purg,  xxii.  112.     [Isifile.] 

Lano,  gentleman  of  Siena,  said  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Maconi  family,  placed  by  D. 
among  those  who  have  squandered  their  sub- 
stance in  Round  2  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell»  Inf. 
xiii.  120;  (he  and  Jacomo  da  sant' Andrea) 
duo  {pecca(on)yiK  115;  quel  dinanat\  v,  118 
[Solalacquatori].  As  D.  and  Virgil  are  con- 
versing with  Pier  delle  Vigne  in  the  wood  of 
the  Suicides,  they  hear  a  tremendous  crash, 
and  see  two  spirits  (those  of  Lano  and  Jacomo), 
naked  and  bleeding,  come  flying  through  the 
bushes,  pursued  by  black  bounds  (Inf.  xiii. 
109-26);  the  one  in  front  (Lano)  calls  upon 
death  to  release  him,  whereupon  the  other, 
whose  breath  was  failing  him,  reminds  him 
that  he  had  not  run  so  quickly  when  he  was 
'at  the  jousts  of  11  Toopo*  (7*7'.  1 18-21) 
[  Jaoomo  da  sant'  Andrea]. 

According  to  the  old  commentators  Lano 
(said  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Ercolano)  was 
a  member  of  the  *  Spendthrift  Brigade '  of 
Siena,  and  squandered  all  his  property  in 
riotous  living.  He  appears  to  have  taken  part 
in  an  expedition  of  the  Florentines  and  Sienese 
against  Arczio  in  1288,  which  ended  in  the 
Sienese  force  falling  into  an  ambush  and 
being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Aretines  under 
Buonconte  da  Moniefeltro  at  a  spot  near 
Arezzo,  called  the  ford  of  the  Pieve  al  Toppo. 
Lano,  being  ruined  and  desperate,  chose  to 
tight  and  be  killed,  rather  than  run  away  and 
make  his  escape ;  hence  the  allusion  of  Jacomo 
in  the  text.  [Brigata  Bpendereocla :  Toppo, 

n.] 

Boccaccio  gives  the  following  accoimt  of 
I.ano:^ 

♦  Fu  un  giovane  saneae,  iJ  quale  fu  ricchissimo 
di  patrimonioj  e  accostatosi  ad  una  brigata  d'altri 
giovani  sanesi^  U  quale  fu  chiamata  la  Brigata 
Spendereccia,  i  quali  aimilmcnte  crano  tutti  ricchi, 
e  insicmcmcnte  con  loro,  non  spendendo  ma 
gittando,  in  piccol  tempo  consumo  ci6  ch'cgli  aveva, 
c  rimase  poverissiroo  :  c  avvenendo  per  caso  chc  i 
Sanest  mandarono  certa  quaiitita  dj  lor  cittadini  in 
a  ill  to  de'  Ftorcntini  sopra  gli  Aretini.  fu  costui  del 
numero  di  quelli  chc  vi  andarono  ;  c  avendo  fornito 
il  scrvigio,  c  tornandosene  a  Siena  assai  male  or- 
dinati  e  mal  condotti,  come  perveanero  alia  Pieve 
a  I  Toppo,  furono  assaliti  dagll  Aretini^  e  rotti  e 
scotifittt :  e  nondimeno  potendosene  a  salvamento 
ventre  Lano,  ricordandosi  del  sue  misc-ro  stato^ 
e  parendogli  gra^nssima  cosa  a  sostcncr  la  poverta, 
sfccomc  a  colui  che  era  uso  dVsser  ricchissimo,  si 
fnisc  in  fra'  nemici|  fra'  quali,  come  esse  per  av- 
ventura  desidemva.  fu  ucciso.* 

Laomedonte^  Laomcdon,  King  of  Troy» 


great-great-grandson  of  Dardanus^  the  mythical 
founder  of  the  Trojan  race,  son  of  II us,  and 
father  of  Priam  ;  he  and  his  ancestor  Dardanus 
are  mentioned  in  a  discussion  as  to  the  nature 
of  nobility,  Conv,  iv.  14^^**^^.     |Dardano.] 

Lapi,  people  of  the  name  of  Lapo,  popular 
abbreviation  of  Jacopo;  mentioned,  together 
with  IJindo,  as  being  among  the  commonest 
names  in  Florence,  Par.  xxix.  103.     [Blndi.] 

LapO^,  Lapo  Gianni,  Florentine  notary 
and  accomplished  lyric  poet,  intimate  friend 
of  Dante  and  Guido  Cavalcanti,  to  whom  he 
was  second  only  as  a  poet;  little  further  is 
known  of  him  save  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Ricevuti  family  and  was  still  living  in  May, 
1328^  so  that  he  survived  both  D,  and  Guido. 
A  number  of  his  poems  have  been  preserved, 
besides  the  register  of  his  notarial  acts  for 
thirty  years,  from  May  24,  1298*  to  May  24, 
1328.  (See  D'Ancona  and  Bacci,  i^//.  //^i/.,  i. 
89.) 

D.  mentions  Lapo  in  a  sonnet  addressed  to 
Guido  Cavalcanti*  in  which  he  expresses  the 
wish  that  they  all  three  might  be  wafted  in  a 
boat  on  the  sea  with  their  respective  mistresses 
and  discourse  of  love,  Son.  xxxii.  i  ;  he  is 
coupled  with  Guido  Cavalcanti,  Cinoda  Pistoja, 
and  D.  himself,  as  having  recognized  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  vulgar  tongue,  Lapus  Fhren* 
tmu$,  V-  E.  i.  13-1^-7, 

Lapo  -,  Lapo  Salterelio,  Florentine  lawyer 
and  judge,  a  relative  and  adherent  of  the 
Cerchi,  the  leaders  of  the  Bianchi  faction  in 
Florence.  He  belonged  to  the  same  party  as 
D.,  and  was  included  in  the  same  decree  of 
banishment  (March  10,  1302),  in  which  his 
name  occurs  third  ^n  the  list  (*  Dominum 
Lapum  Salterelli  Judicem^).  He  was  a  pro- 
minent and  active  politician,  and  his  name 
recurs  continually  in  contemporary  documents 
as  having  been  concerned  in  most  of  the 
important  public  acts  in  Florence  during 
the  twenty  years  between  the  institution  of 
the  priorate  (1282)  and  the  banishment  of  the 
Bianchi  11302).  In  1294  he  went  with  other 
Florentines  on  an  embassy  to  Boniface  VIM  ; 
and  in  1300  he  served  the  office  of  Prior 
during  the  two  months  (April  15— June  15) 
preceding  D.'s  priorate.  Jn  this  latter  year  he 
and  two  others  denounced  a  conspiracy  be tween 
certain  Florentines  and  Boniface  VI 11  to  in- 
corporate Tuscany  with  the  States  of  the 
Church,  whereby  he  incurred  the  deadly  hatred 
of  the  Pope.  After  the  outbreak  in  Florence 
of  the  Bianchi  and  Nerifeuds^and  the  triumph 
of  the  latter,  he  attempted  to  conceal  himself 
in  the  house  of  the  Pulci»  but  he  was  dis^ 
covered,  and  proscribed  with  most  of  the  other 
members  of  his  party.  He  appears  to  have 
been  very  corrupt,  and  was  specifically  accused 
of  having  taken  bribes  to  pervert  the  course  of 
justice.     He  is  said  to  have  died  in  exile  tn 
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Lapo  Salterello 


Latim 


great  poverty.  {See  Del  Lungo,  Dino  Cmn- 
pagni^  ii.  3o6,  220.) 

Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars), 
speaking  of  the  degenerate  state  of  Florence, 
says  that  in  his  day  such  a  person  as  Lapo 
would  have  been  as  great  a  marvel  in  that 
city  as  Cincinnatus  would  be  now  (i,  e.  in 
1300),  Par.  XV.  138.     [Cindonato.] 

D.*s  bad  opinion  of  Lapo  Salterello  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  old  commentators,  and  by 
Dino  Compagni ;  the  latter*  who  frequently 
mentions  him  in  his  chronicle  (i.  20|  22,  23; 
ii.  10,  18,  22»  25),  and  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  him^  exclaims  in  one  place 
(ii.  22):  — 

*  O  messer  Lapo  Saltcrclli,  minacciatore  e  batti- 
tore  de'  rettori  che  non  ti  scrviano  nelle  qmslioni 
lue,  ove  t'armaslit  in  casa  1  Pulci  stando  nascosto  [' 

Benvcnuto  describes  Lapo  as  :^ 

*  Temcranus  et  pravns  civis  ,  .  .  vir  litigiosus  et 
lifiguosus,  mill  Cum  infestus  autori  tempore  sui 
exilii  * ; 

and  the  Ottimo  Comento  speaks  of  him  as : — 
'  Uno  giudice  di  taitti  vexzi  in  vestire  e  in 
mangiare,  in  cavalli  e  fainigli,  che  infra  nuUo 
termine  di  sua  condLEione  si  contennc  ' ;  he  adds^ 
*  roori  po»  ribello  dell  a  sua  patria.' 

Lapo  Salterello.    [Lapo  *.] 

Lapus  Floretitiiiys*  Lapo  Gianni,  V.  E. 

i,  13*^     [Lapo  1. 1 

Lasca  celeste,  *the  celestial  Carp/  i.e. 
the  constellation  Pisces,  Purg.  xxxii.  54. 
[Pesci] 

Lateraoo,  the  Lateran  palace  at  Rome* 
which  in  D.'s  time  was  the  usual  residence  of 
the  Pope;  it  is  said  to  have  originally  be- 
longed  to  the  senator  Plautius  Lateranus  in 
the  reign  of  Nero»  and,  having  become  the 
property  of  the  Emperors*  to  have  been  given 
by  Constantine  as  a  residence  for  St.  Sylvester. 
[Silveatro^] 

Guido  da  Montefeltro  (in  Bolgia  8  of  Cirde 
VIII  of  Hell)  mentions  the  Lateran  in  con- 
nexion with  the  contest  between  Boniface  VI  \  1 
and  the  Colonna  family,  who  lived  near  the 
palace,  Inf.  xxvii.  S6  (Colonneai]  isfe  Mow) ; 
It  is  mentioned  again*  probably  with  special 
reference  to  the  Jubilee  of  1300,  Par.  xxxi.  35 
[Barbari:  Giubbileo], 

The  origin  of  the  dispute  between  Boniface  VIH 
and  the  Colonncsi  alluded  to.  Inf,  xx\ii.  86)  is 
not  altogether  clear.  It  is  said  that  the  two  Colotina 
CardinalSf  GUcomo  and  Pietro^  had  oppn^sed  his 
election  as  Pope.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  decision 
of  Boniface  in  a  family  dispute  contributed  largely 
to  the  rupture.  Cardinal  GiacoinOf  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  made  in  1^92,  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  Palcstrina  and  its  de- 
pendencies in  the  common  interest  of  his  surviving 
brothers,  and  of  his  nephews*  the  sons  of  Giovanni* 
the  tate  Count  of  Ancona.     Gtacomo's  brothers 


complained  that  he  was  too  partial  to  the  nephews, 

and  they  appealed  to  Boniface,  who  decided  in 
their  favour^  and  thus  greatly  embittered  the 
Cardinal  and  his  nephews.  The  Pope*  on  his 
side,  complained  of  the  ill-success  of  his  mediation, 
and  also  of  the  close  relations  of  the  Colonnesi 
with  the  Aragonese  in  Sicily,  and  of  their  counten- 
ance of  King  Frederick's  adherents  in  Rome. 
There  is  also  a  story  that  they  seized  and  carried 
oflf  to  Palestrina  an  immense  treasure  bdonging 
to  the  Pope,  which  was  being;  conveyed  from 
Anagni  to  Rome.  By  w^ay  of  demanding  satis* 
faction,  BoniJace  required  that  the  gates  of 
Palestrina  and  two  other  fortresses  shouJd  be 
thrown  open  to  him,  and  that  the  two  Cardinals 
should  formally  recognize  the  vahdity  of  bis 
election.  The  Cardinals  replied  by  leaving  Rome ; 
whereupon  Boniface  issued  a  BuU  declaring  them 
rebels  and  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  condemning 
them  to  be  degraded  from  the  dignity  of  Cardinal; 
he  further  summoned  them  to  appear  before  the 
Apostolic  Tribunal  within  ten  days,  on  pain  of 
haTing  all  their  properly  and  estates  confiscated. 
The  Cardinals  set  forth  their  answer  in  a  lengthy 
proclamation  in  which  they  repudiated  altogether 
the  right  of  Boniface  to  the  Papal  throne,  asserting 
that  the  resignation  of  Celestine  had  been  procured 
by  fraudulent  means,  and  was  in  any  case  invalid  ; 
finally  they  appealed  to  a  General  Council.  Boni- 
face retorted  by  passing  public  sentence  upon 
them ;  tliey  were  not  merely  d^raded,  but  were 
excommunicated,  while  the  entire  estates  of  the 
whole  Cotonna  family  were  declared  confiscated, 
and  all  their  kindred  were  incapacitated  from 
holding  rank,  office^  or  property;  and,  as  a  crown- 
ing scandal,  a  crusade  was  proclaimed  against  the 
Cardinals  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  the  same  indul- 
gences being  granted  to  those  who  took  up  arms 
against  them  as  were  offered  to  those  who  fought 
against  unbelievers  in  the  Holy  Land.  Aided  by 
the  rival  house  of  Orsjui,  Boniface  reduced  th« 
strongholds  of  the  Colonncsi  one  after  the  olber. 
untd  Palestrina  alone  held  out  This  was  at  last 
taken  through  the  treacherous  device  of  Guido  dft 
Moatefettro  (InL  xicvii.  loo-i  j)  [Oaido  Montefel- 
tranot  Fenestrino] ;  and  the  Colonnesi,  powerless 
to  make  any  further  resistance,  were  forced  to  fly, 
some  to  Sicily,  others  to  France,  among  the  latter 
being  Sciarra  Colonna,  who  was  destined  later  to 
take  a  fearful  vengeance  upon  Boniface  [Ala^m*.] 

Lattale  captit»  the  capital  of  Latium^  i.e. 
Rome,  Epist-  viii.  10.     [Boma'^.J 

Latii,  inhabitants  of  Latiumi  i^e.  Italians, 
V.E.  ii.s^a.     [ItaM^.] 

Latina  gente,  the  Latin  race,  i.e.  the 
ancient  Romans,  Conv.  iv.  4****.    [Romania] 

Latina  terra,  the  land  of  the  Latins,  i.e. 
Italy,  inf,  xxvii.  27;  xxviii.  71.     [Italic.] 

Latinii,  inhabitants  of  Latium,  Latins  as 
distinguished  from  the  Romans ;  Cicero^ 
reference  to  the  heroism  of  Publius  Decius  in 
the  Latin  war  quoted,  Mon.  ii.  5^^-54  {^fin,  ii. 
19)  [Beeitia]  ;  the  followers  of  Latinus,  King 
of  Latium,  as  opposed  to  Tumi,  the  followers 
of  Tumus,  King  of  the  Rutuli,  the  two  standing 
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respectively  for  the  supporters  ajid  opponents 
of  the  Empire,  EplsL  viL  5  [Johannes  ^ : 
IiaUno^:  Ttiroo]. 

Latini^,  the  Latins,  i.e. the  ancient  Romans; 
Sorddlo  (in  Antepurgatory)  addresses  Virgil  as 
gloria  dc"  Laiin^  i.e.  of  the  whole  Latin  race, 
Romans  and  Italians,  Purg.  vii.  16 ;  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Italian  people,  Epist.  v.  4 ;  gtnte 
LtUina^  Conv*  iv,  4****.     [Bomani^] 

Latini  ^»  the  Italians ;  of  GrifTolino  and 
Capocchio,  Inf  xxix.  91 ;  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy  in  general,  V.  E.  i.  6^^,  a«,  lo^"*'  'i, 
11*=*-^  I3«»,  I5"»S  i6«'<^  I7i»;  Epist.  nii.  u. 
[Itall'-':  Latino  «.] 

Latino  *,  Latin,  the  Latin  language ;  of  the 
HistvrtiU  iuivcrsum  Paganos  of  Orosius»  Par, 
3L  I2Q  [Orosio] ;  the  rival  nnerits  of  Latin  and 
luUan  discussed,  V,  N.  §  25  ;  Conv.  i.  5»  6,  7, 8» 
9,  10,  1 1, 13  ;  Latin  interpretation  of  the  Greek 
words  ^Us^jia,  Con  v.  iii.  h^t-ai^  m^j  auieniin^ 
Conv.  iv,  6i^^3.  Latina  lingua^  use  of  by 
writers  of  love- poems,  V.  N-  4  ^5^'';  Latino 
Rifmano^  classical  Latin,  Cicero's  complaint 
{Fin.  \.  1)  of  the  neglect  of  it  in  favour  of 
Greek,  Conv.  i.  1 1»** 

From  its  original  meaning  of  Latin,  the  word 
latino  z^mt,  to  be  transferred  to  that  of  language 
in  geoeralt  often  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Inmage  natural  to  the  speaker  <evcn  Arabic) ; 
in  this  way  it  was  applied  even  to  the  singing 
of  birds,  a  sense  in  which  latin  is  freouently 
used  in  O.  F.,  e.  g.  in  I^erctval  U  Gojlms  of 
Chrcstien  de  Troyes  (Cent,  xii) :  — 


baaca|p»,  pnl  verdli«*i!ifit, 
Et  ctl  owd  color  \mi.\n 
Document  cantent  &a  mAtin-'       iint.  laSj-d) 

As  every  man's  mothcr'tongue  is  easy  to 
htm,  the  word  came  to  be  used  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  easy,  clear,  intelligible.  D.  uses  it  in 
this  sense,  Par,  iii.  63  ;  and  similarly  latina^ 
nunte^  Conv.  ii.  3I ;  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
ipeech,  language,  of  Sl  Thomas  Aquinas,  Par. 
sjt.  144  ;  ofCacciaguida,  Par.  xvii.  35.  ViUani 
uses  the  word  in  the  former  sense  in  speaking 
of  John  XXI 1,  whom  he  describes  as  bemg  easy 
of  access :— 'assai  era  latino  di  dare  udien^a  * 
(xLao). 

It  WM  by  •  aiinilar  process  that  O.  F«  lahmkr^ 
aad  O,  E,  Uttymn  (whence  iatym^),  came  to  mean 
ioterpreter;  Dici  quotes  (rom  Ducange  r — •  Lattnier 
fo,  si  iot  parler  roman,  cngtuis,  grallois  et  breton  ct 
nonnan  ' ;  and  Seldcn  laya  in  bis  TabU  Talk ; — 
*  Latiiner  is  the  corruption  of  Latiner,  it  signifies 
fa«  tlkat  interprets  Latiiie,and  though  he  interpreted 
French,  Spanish  or  Italian,  he  was  calKd  the 
King's  Ladner,  that  is,  the  King's  Interpreter/ 

Latino'^,  Italian,  inhabitant  of  Italy,  Inf. 
ixii.  65 ;  xxix.  SS,  91 ;  Purg.xiii.  93;  of  Gutdoda 
Mootdfeltro,  Inf,  xarvii.  33  ;  Conv.  iv.  2$^^ ;  of 
Ombeito  Aldobrandesco,  Purg.  xi,  58 ;  Latin us^ 
V.E.  L  io»'^*'*i,  II*-  ^  122»,  15M    i6ift»<", 


17^^;  hence  Italy  is  called  ttrra  Latima^  Inf. 
xxvii.  27 ;  xxviii.  71 ;  and  the  language,  vulgart 
Latinum,  V.  E.  i.  lo**,  n^^^,  I5^\  19**  *^;  ii. 
i^~^  ;  affinity  between  Italian  and  Sardinian, 
which  are  distinct,  though  nearly  related,  Inf* 
xxii. 65, 67;  V.  E.  i.  1 1^^^.  [ItaUco  :  Latini^: 
Sard!.] 

Latino  -^  Latinus,  King  of  Latium,  husband 
of  Amata  and  father  of  Lavinia,  whom  he 
bestowed  on  Aeneas,  though  she  had  been 
previously  promised  to  Tumus ;  the  latter  in 
con  sea  ue  nee  made  war  upon  Aeneas,  by  whose 
hand  he  was  finally  slain.  D.  places  Latmus 
with  Lavinia  {Aen,  s\\,  73)  among  the  heroes 
of  antiquity  in  Limbo,  Inf.  iv.  135  [Limbo]; 
he  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Lavinia, 
his  daughter  and  heiress,  who  becan>e  the 
third  wife  of  .\cneas,  Mon.  ii.  jios-tu  [fbiea: 
Ijavinia]. 

Latino,  Bnmetto.    [Bninatto  Iiatino.] 

Latino  RomanOi  classical  Latin,  Conv.  i. 
u»o-7,     [Latino  ^1 

Latinus',  Italian,  V.E.  1.  iosw»»»tn,  ,t4M^ 
,2*\  15 'A,  s7-«^  i63«»  40^  1719,  194,  Ifi.  u.  |1, 
lliatlno  K\ 

Latinus'^,  King  of  Latium,  Mon.  tL  ^^^ 
[Iifttino  K\ 

Latium,  the  country  of  the  ancient  Latins ; 
used  by  D.  to  indicate  Italy,  V,E,  t.  lo»»,  14*, 
16^^  ;  Episu  vii.  i.     [Italia.] 

Latins,  variant  for  Latinus,  in  the  sense  of 
Italian,  in  many  places  where  the  latter  occurs 
in  V.  £.    [Latinua  1 :  SednUatlua.) 

Latona,  called  also  Leto«  mother  of  Apollo 
and  Diana  by  Jupiter.     Bemg  persecuted  by 

iuno,  who  was  iealous  of  Jupiter's  love  for 
er,  Latona  wandered  from  place  to  place  till 
she  came  to  the  island  of  Uelos^  which  had 
previously  been  a  floating  island,  but  was  fixed 
oy  Jupiter  with  adamantine  chains  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea;  here  she  gave  birth  to 
Apollo  and  Diana. 

D.  compares  the  shaking  of  the  Ml.  of 
Purgatory  to  the  tossing  of  Dclos  before 
Latona  gave  birth  to  her  offspring  there,  Purg, 
xx.  130-3  [Delo] ;  Apollo  and  Diana,  being 
identiBed  respectively  with  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
are  spoken  of  as  //  due  oahi  del  dflo^  Purg, 
XX.  133;  conversely  the  Sun  and  Moon  are 
spoken  of  as  /  figli  di  Latona^  Par.  xxix.  i ; 
and  the  Moon  alone  as  la  figlia  di  Latona^ 
Par.  X.  67 ;  x^tii.  1 39  [Apollo :  Diana  ^J. 

Lavagna],  small  river  of  Liguria,  which 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  between  Chiavari 
and  Scstri  Levante;  Pope  Adrian  V  (Otto* 
buono  de'  Fieschi)  (in  Circle  V  of  Pufgatory) 
alludes  to  it  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  Irom 
it  the  Fieschi  family  took  their  title  of  Counts 
of  Lavagna,  Purg.  xix,  100^3.    lAdHano'.) 
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La  Vina 


Leo 


Lavina.    [Lavinia.) 

Lavinia,  daughter  of  Latmus,  King  of 
Latium,  and  of  Amata ;  she  had  b^en  be- 
trothed to  Turnus,  King  of  the  Rutuli»  but 
Latinus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Aeneas,  upon 
whom  Tumus  consequently  made  war ;  when 
eventually  Tumus  was  slain  in  battle  with 
Aeneas,  Amata,  who  had  strongly  opposed 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  the  latter, 
in  despair  hanged  herself. 

D,  places  Lavinia  with  Latinus  {Atn.  vii.  72) 
among  the  heroes  of  antiquity  in  Limbo,  Inf. 
iv.  126  [Iilmbo] :  she  is  introduced  in  Circle 
III  of  Purgatory  in  a  vision  where  she  is 
represented  as  weeping  bitterly  and  reproach- 
ing her  mother  for  her  wrath  against  Aeneas 
and  for  her  suicide  after  the  death  of  TumuSi 
Purg.  x\'ii.  54-9 ;  Lttvina^  v.  37  ;  /anciulla^  v, 
34  [Amata  :  Iraoondi]  ;  she  is  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  her  marriage  to  Aeneas,  whose 
third  wife  she  was,  Par.  vi.  3 ;  and  as  co- 
founder  with  him  of  ihe  Roman  race,  *  Al- 
banorum  Romanorumque  mater,*  Mon.  ii. 
310a-*  [Ba«a], 

Naie, — D,  uses  the  form  Lavina  in  rime, 
Purg,  XV ii.  37  (:  regina  :  ruifia) ;  elsewhere  the 
form  Lannnia  is  used,  though  some  editors 
read  Lavina^  Par.  vi.  3. 

Leandro,  Leander,  youth  of  Ahydos,  who 
used  to  swim  every  night  across  the  Hellespont 
to  visit  Hero,  the  priestess  of  Venus  at  Sestos. 
One  night,  as  he  was  attempting  the  passage,  he 
w*as  drowTied,  and  his  dead  body  was  washed 
ashore  at  Sestos;  Hero  thereupon  in  despair 
threw  herself  into  the  sea  and  perished  also. 

D.  mentions  Leander  in  connexion  with  the 
Hellespont^  which  he  says  was  not  more 
odious  to  L.,  as  the  barrier  between  him  and 
Hero,  than  was  the  stream  of  Lethe  to  himself, 
which  separated  him  from  Matilda  in  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise,  Purg.  xx\'iii,  73-5  [Abido: 
Elleaponto].  D.  perhaps  got  the  story  of 
Hero  and  Leander  from  Ovid,  Herotd.  xi'iii, 
xix.  Hero,  appealing  to  Neptune  to  smooth 
the  passage  for  her  lover,  says  (xix.  139-40)  -— 

•C«r,  igimr,  lotka  vires  ekpcrtas  amoria^ 
Acbnctum  nobifl  turbine  clAadU  iter?* 

LearcOy  Learchus,  son  of  Athamas^  King 
of  Orcliomenus  in  Boeotia,  and  Ino^  daughter 
of  Cadmus,  King  of  Thebes.  Athamas,  having 
been  seized  with  madness,  took  I  no  and  her 
two  sons,  Learchus  and  Melicerles,fora  lioness 
and  cubs,  and  pursuing  them  caught  up  L,  and 
buried  him  against  a  rock. 

This  incident,  which  D.  got  from  Ovid 
{Metam,  iv.  512  fit.),  whom  ne  has  closely 
followed,  is  referred  to,  Inf.  xxx.  lo-ll.  [Ata- 
manter  Ino.] 

Leda,  daughter  of  Thestius,  wife  of  Tyn- 
dareus,  King  of  Sparta,  and  mother  by  Jupiter 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  and  Helen,     According 


to  the  story  Jupiter  visited  Leda  in  the  form  of 
a  swan,  and  she  brought  forth  two  eggs,  from 
one  of  which  issued  Helen,  and  from  the  other 
the  twin-brothers  Castor  and  Pollux.  At  their 
death  Jupiter  placed  the  twins  among  the  stars 
as  the  constellation  Gemini ;  hence  D.  alludes 
to  this  constellation  as  il  del  nido  di  Leda^ 
Par.  XX vii.  98.     [Castore  :  GtemellL] 

Lelio,  Caius  Laelius  Sapiens,  bom  circ. 
B.C.  186,  Consul  140 ;  he  was  celebrated  for  his 
love  of  literature  and  philosophy,  and  for  bis 
intimate  friendship  with  Scipio  Africanus  MidoTi 
which  is  immortalized  in  Cicero's  treatise  Z^i^ 
Hus  sive  de  Amicitia,  Laelius  is  introduced  as 
the  principal  interlocutor  in  the  De  Amicitia^ 
and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  De  Senectute. 

D.  mentions  him  in  connexion  with  the  De 
AmicitiiXy  which  he  says  was  one  of  the  books 
in  which  he  sought  consolation  after  the  death 
of  Beatrice,  Conv.  ii.  13^.     {Amichim^  Oe.] 

Lemosl,  Limoges,  town  of  W.  France,  on 
the  Vienne,  formerly  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Limousin,  now  capital  of  the  Department  of 
Haute- Vienne;  it  is  mentioned  by  Gaido 
GuiniceUi  On  Circle  VII  of  Purgatory^^  in  con- 
nexion with  the  troubadour  Giraut  de  Bomcil, 
who  was  bom  near  there,  and  is  hence 
spoken  of  as  que!  di  Lemos\  Purg,  30tvi  laa 
[a^rardufl  de  Borneil]  " 

Letmo,  Lemnos,  island  in  the  Ac^gaean 
Sea,  nearly  midway  between  Mt.  Athos  and 
the  Hellespont.  When  Jast>n  and  the  Arjgo- 
nauts  landed  there  they  found  it  inhabited 
only  by  women,  all  the  males  having  been 
killed  by  them,  with  the  exception  of  Thoas, 
the  King  of  Lemnos,  whose  life  was  saved 
by  his  daughter  Hypsipyle.  During  his  stay 
on  the  island  Jason  seduced  the  ktter,  and 
subsequently  abandoned  her  when  the  Argo- 
nauts set  out  again  on  their  voyage  to 
Colchis. 

Lemnos  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
these  incidents,  Inf.  xviii.  88.  [Isifile : 
Jaaon^.] 

Leotlno,  Jacopo  da.    [Jaoopo  da  Xieii- 

tino.] 

Leo,  Leo  VII  I,  Pope  963-965;  he  was  a 
Roman  by  birth,  and  held  the  lay  office  of 
papal  archivist  when,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Emperor  Otto  I,  he  was  elected  Pope  by  the 
Roman  synod  which  deposed  John  XI t  on 
Dec.  4,  9(S3.  Having  been  hurried  with  un- 
seemly haste  through  all  the  intermediate 
orders,  he  was  consecrated  on  Dec.  6,  two 
days  after  his  election,  to  the  great  displea- 
sure of  the  Romans,  When  in  Feb.  964  the 
Emperor  withdrew  from  Rome,  Leo  found  it 
necessary  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  whereupon 
he  was  deposed  by  a  synod  presided  over  by 
John  XIL  On  the  sudden  death  of  the  latter* 
the  populace  elected  Benedict  V  as  his  suc- 
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cessor;  but  the  Emperor  returning  to  Rome 
laid  siege  to  the  city,  deposed  Benedict,  and 
compelled  the  Romans  to  accept  Leo  as  Pope, 
Leo  died  in  the  spring  of  965,  little  more  than 
m  year  after  his  election* 

D.  mentions  the  deposition  of  Benedict  V 
by  the  Emperor  Otto  1,  and  his  restoration 
of  Leo  VI 11,  as  facts  from  which  it  might  be 
argued  that  the  Church  was  dependent  upon  the 
Empire,  Mon.  iii.  11"^'^'.  [Benedetto'^ :  Otto.] 

Leo,  San.    [Sonleo.] 

Leone,  Leo  (^the  Lion*)^  constellation  and 
fifth  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  which  the  Sun  enters 
about  July  22,  leaving  it  about  Aug.  22. 
[Zodiaoo.] 

The  consteUation  of  the  Lion  is  mentioned 
by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars),  who 
My  a  that  trom  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  down 
to  the  day  of  his  own  birth  the  planet  Mars 
had  returned  al  luo  l^one  580  times  (or  553, 
according  as  irenia  or  ire  be  read),  i.  e.  had 
made  that  number  of  revolutions  in  its  orbits 
Par.  xvi.  54  9.     [Caooia«ruid& :  Marto  ^.] 

With  regard  to  the  expression  ^  al  suo  Leone  * 
{v,  57)1  used  by  Cacciaguida  in  connexion  with 
the  planet  Mars,  Philalethes  says :  — 

•  According  to  the  astrologers  each  Planet  had 
certain  relations  with  the  various  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  by  virtue  of  which  it  exerted,  when  in  the 
Utter,  a  peculiar  influence.  These  nrlations  were 
l^«ed  bigmlmks^  of  which  the  first  was  named 
DmmmM  (tM  sign  of  the  Zodiac  in  question  being 
the  ••houac"  of  the  Planet);  the  second  was 
ExmlttUio  ;  the  third  Tripiutttu.  By  virtue  of  this 
taat,  three  signs  of  the  Ziidiac  belonging  tu  the 
same  category  aix  continually  under  the  control 
or  ^'lordfthip**  of  three  PUnets.  As  for  as  the 
first  two  DigHttaifs  are  concerned  there  is  no 
relation  between  Mars  and  Leo  ;  for  Leo  ia  the 
**hou»c-*  of  the  Sun,  while  Mars  has  Aries  for 
fta  *'houae"  by  day  and  Scorpio  by  night.  But, 
gn  Uae  other  hand.  Mars*  jointly  with  the  Sun  and 
Japilcr,  controls  the  tirst  Thf^taias,  which  con^bu 
of  the  fiery  **  male*'  day  constellations^  Ahe-s,  Leo, 
and  Sagittartua.  The  second  Thphatas^  consist- 
iag  of  the  earthly  ** female**  night  constellations, 
Tlttma*  Vtrjgo,  and  CapricomuB,  is  controlled  by 
VonSi  the  M 00 n^  an d  Sa t urn .  Th e  t h ird  TriphaUu^ 
ttMHrialing  of  the  atrial  "mate**  day-constclUtions, 
Ctmlnt,  Libra^  and  Aquarius,  13  controlled  by 
Safimit  Mercury,  and  Jupiter  And  lastly^  the 
lipvrtli  Tripltaims^  consisting  of  the  watery  "•  female** 
aiffat-conttellations.  Cancer,  Scorpio,  and  Pisces, 
ia  controlled  by  Venus,  Mars^  and  the  Moon. 
Dante,  therefore,  uses  the  expression  "  il  suo 
L«Qa«*'  Ui  reference  to  Mars,  because  that  Planet 
ia  ooe  of  the  **  lords  **  of,  or  controb^  Leo.* 

Bolkr  remarks  that  Mars  was  in  Leo  at  (he 
liflie  wbes  llie  action  of  the  D.  C  is  represented 
as  Uklaff  ^ce.  Villani  mentions  that  Saturn  and 
Man  were  in  conjunction  in  Leo  in  January  of 
this  year,  and  again  in  May.    (viti.  48,^ 

ficatricc  describes  the  Heaven  of  Saturn,  in 
which  ihe  and  D.  had  Just  arrived,  as  shining 


soito  il  pttto  dil  Li<m€  ardn^t  (the  planet 
Saturn  having  beco  in  that  constellation  in  the 
spring  of  1300,  the  date  of  the  Vision),  Pan 
xxi.  14.     [Saturn  o.] 

Bcnvcnuto  comments : — 

*Vult  dicere  quod  Saturmis  qui  est  naturae 
frigidae  et  stccae  erst  nunc  in  teone,  quod  signum 
est  calidum  et  sic  cum,  £t  hie  nota  quod  anno 
Domini  xccc,  qiiando  autor  noater  fecit  suam 
mtrabilem  et  nobilcm  visionetn,  Saturnus  cnil  in 
Icone  septem  gradibus,  Juppiter  in  arictc  g^radibua 
vigintJ  quatuor,  Mars  in  pis>ce  vigiuti  quatuor,  Sol 
in  ariete  in  principio,  Venus  in  pisce,  MercunitS 
in  virgine,  Luna  in  hbra.* 

Lerici,  town  in  Lignria  on  the  E*  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Spczia. 

D.  compares  the  abruptness  of  the  rocks 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mt.  of  Purgatory  to  the 
rugged  and  broken  ground  between  Lend  and 
Turbia.  Purg.  iii.  49.     [Turbia.] 

The  country  here  indtcated,  which  in  D  's  da>^ 
before  the  construction  of  the  road  (now  known 
as  the  Cornice  Road)  was  almost  impassable, 
corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  coast-line  of  the 
province  of  IJguria,  Lerici  being  at  the  E,  extremity^ 
and  Turbia  just  beyond  the  W.  boundary.  Lerici 
is  a  very  old  town,  and  belonged  »t  one  time  to 
the  Maiatesta  family,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  the 
Genoese  in  1174  :  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
Pisans,  who  fortified  and  enclosed  it,  but  it  was 
recaptured  by  the  Genoese  in  1356,  and  was  in 
tJieir  possession  in  D.*s  time.  Bcnvcnuto,  who 
apparently  speaks  from  personal  cxperieoce,  testi- 
fies to  the  aptness  of  D/s  comparison  :^ 

'  Vetv  oat  fecit  ista  itinera  alpettria  riparias  laaaae  potest 
bnagiittn  ^uod  poeui  000  poterat  melnni  a|iliBci«  aiparl* 
tAtem  loconira  per  qvae  habebanC  BMKto  if«.* 

Leti  Ifram  Gk.  Xi^Ot  'oblivion'),  Leth«. 
name  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise^  the  other  being  Eunoe,  Inf.  xiv.  131, 
136;  Purg.  aavi,  108;  xxviii.  130;  xxx.  143; 
xxxiii.  96,  123;  ruHtlUito^  Inf.  xxxiv.  130; 
ciecofiumi^  Purg*  i.  40;  rrV?,  xxviii.  25  ;  fiumia!^ 
xxviii.  35  ;  mi>ra,  xxviii.  47 ;  beifiume^  xx\nii* 
61;  feum€^  xxviii.  70;  acqua^  xxviiL  ^5,  lai ; 
feunUy  xxix  7 ;  acqua,  jcrix.  67  ;  fium^^  xxix.  7 1 ; 
chim^/tmU^  XKX.  76 ;  fiume  $acro^  jotxi*  i ;  inqua^ 
xxxL  is;  nmerat  xxxi.  83;  fimmt^  xxxi,  94; 
iuqua^  XX3U.  96,  IQ2  ;  fiumt^  itxxii.  84 ;  foniamt^ 
xxxiii.  113. 

Virgil  having  named  the  rivers  of  Hell 
without  mentioning  Leth<^  (InC  xiv.  ti6},  D. 
asks  where  it  is  to  l>c  found  (t^-.  130-1);  V. 
replies  that  D.  shall  see  tt,  not  in  Hell,  but 
in  Purgatory  (fv*  136-8).  Guido  Guinicelli 
(in  Circle  VII  of  Purgatory)  declarea  that  he 
is  so  touched  by  D/s  kindly  bearing  toward 
him  tlukt  not  even  the  waters  of  htih^  will 
be  able  to  make  him  forget  it,  Purg,  ixvu 
106-8.  Eventually  D.  sees  the  stream  of 
Lethe  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  where  it 
appears  as  a  rivulet^  ptirrr  than  any  earthly 
stream,  flowing  from  S,  to  N.  through  a  WOOtL 
which  perpetually  shades  it  from  the  stm  and 
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moon,  Puig.  xxviii,  25-33 ;  on  the  further  bank 
he  sees  a  solitary  lady  (Matilda)  gathering 
flowers  and  singing  as  she  goes,  whom  he 
prays  to  come  near  to  the  stream  that  he 
may  hear  what  she  sings  {tn\  34-51);  she 
approaches  the  opposite  bank  and  smiles  upon 
him  across  the  stream,  which  is  but  three 
paces  wide,  yet  forms  as  eflectual  a  barrier 
betwixt  her  and  D.  as  did  the  Hellespont 
between  Hero  and  Leandcr  (t^.  53-75);  she 
addresses  D.  and  explains  to  him  that  Eunoe 
and  Lethe  both  issue  from  one  source,  which 
is  of  divine  not  natural  origin,  the  waters 
returning  whence  they  came  (tt'.  12 1-6) ;  the 
waters  of  one  branch  (Lethe)  have  the  power 
of  taking  away  from  man  the  memory  of  sin 
ft^A  127-8) ;  those  of  the  other  branch  (Eunoe) 
have  the  power  of  restoring  to  him  the  re- 
collection of  his  good  actions  (f.  129);  to 
produce  these  effects  the  watera,  whose  savour 
is  sovereign,  must  in  each  case  be  tasted  {'in/. 
131-3)*  After  Matilda  has  ceased  speaking, 
she  walks  along  the  bank  against  the  course 
of  the  stream  (i.  e.  to  the  S.),  D.  keeping  pace 
with  her  on  the  other  bank  (Purg*  xxix.  7^) ; 
they  have  not  gone  more  than  fifty  paces  when 
the  stream  gives  a  sharp  turn  towards  the  E. 
itw.  10-12),  and  shortly  after  D,  perceires 
a  bright  light  and  hears  a  sweet  melody  (^'^'. 
13^23);  presently  there  appears  a  wondrous 
pageant,  forming  a  mystical  Procession,  which 
halts  opposite  to  where  D.  is  standing  with 
Virgil  and  Statius  {7'7^  43-154) ;  then  Beatrice 
appears,  standing  on  the  mystic  car,  and  ad- 
monishes D.,  who  drops  his  eyes  to  the  stream, 
but,  seeing  his  shame  reflected  in  it,  withdraws 
his  gaie  (Purg.  xxx.  64-78) ;  when  B.  has 
finished  upbraiding  him,  D.  makes  confession 
of  his  fault,  and  is  then  drawn  through  the 
stream  of  Lethi*  to  the  opposite  bank  by 
Matilda,  who  plunges  him  under  the  water 
and  causes  him  to  swallow  some  of  it  (Purg. 
xxxi*  1-90,  91-102).  Subsequently  Matilda, 
at  B/s  bidding,  takes  D.  to  drink  also  of  the 
waters  of  Eunoe,  the  *  sweet  draught  *  of  which 
makes  him  fit  to  ascend  to  Heaven  (Purg. 
xxxiii.  127-45)  [ilhiiiod]. 

Leteo,  reading  of  some  editions  for  L^/^f 
Inf  xiv,  131 ;  Purg.  xxxiii.  123.     [I*etd.] 

Leucippe],  daughter  of  Minyas  of  Boeotia ; 
she  and  her  sisters  Alcithoe  and  Arcippe  are 
referred  to,  Epist.  iv.  4.     [Aldttioe.] 

Leucothoe^  daughter  of  the  Babylonian 
King  Orchamus  and  his  wife  Eurynome ;  being 
beloved  by  Apollo  she  was  buried  alive  by 
her  father,  whereupon  the  god  metamorphosed 
her  into  a  fragrant  shrub. 

D.  refers  to  Ovid's  account  in  the  Me/n- 
morphoses,  where  Apollo  (as  the  Sun)  is 
taunted  with  having  deserted  all  the  other 
nymphs  whom  be  had  loved^  and  with  being 


enslaved  by   Leucothoe   alone,   Epist.   iv*   4. 
The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to  \— 

'  Quid  nunc^  H  j{»enone^  n«te. 
Forma  colorqttc  tib»  radiat&qiie  litminA  prtMunt  ? 
Nempe  taia  omn«'9  qui  terras  l^ibos  on*, 
UreriK  tgne  novo ;   quique  omni*  cemere:  debeSi 
LcncoLbo^ti  spectaft,  et  ^-irgicM  figis  in  tma 
QncM  mundo  debes  cmcqIos  .  .  . 

Diligic  haiic  cLDAni ;  ncc  te  Clytnentfqijc!  Rhod<Mi|ttev 
Nee  tenet  Aeaeae  gviiitrtx  p»orchemma  Circea, 
Qoacoae  tnos  ClyUe  qQaIIl^  is  despectA  pctdnt 
Concttbittis  .  .  . 

.  .  .  LcQcolhoe  nuUlarani  oblma  fecit  ^ .  .  . 

Levante^  the  East,  the  quarter  where  the 
Sun  rises,  Inf.  xvi*  95  ;  Purg.  iv.  53;  xiix:.  12 
[Orientej.  Similarly  Pmtente  is  used  of  the 
West,  the  quarter  w^here  the  Sun  sets,  Inf. 
xix.  S3  ;  Purg.  ii.  1 5  [Oooidenta], 

Levi,  the  patriarch  Levi,  third  son  of  Jacob 
and  Leah;  U JigU  lU  Lei'l^  i.e.  the  Lcvitcs, 
Purg.  xvi.  132  ^^vitae] ;  discussion  of  the 
argument  as  to  the  precedence  of  the  Church 
o^fcr  the  Empire,  which  are  typified  respectivcJy 
by  Levi  and  Judah.  Mon.  iii.  5^"*^^. 

Levitae^  Levites,  members  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  who  served  as  sulx>rdinate  ministers  of 
the  Temple,  often  spoken  of  as  priests,  though, 
strictly  speaking,  they  were  distinct  from  the 
latter,  *  the  sons  of  Aaron.* 

D.  quotes  the  command  to  the  Levites  that 
they  should  abstain  from  creeping  things 
{Lctnt,  xi,  43),  Mon.  iii.  13"^*"^;  they  are  re- 
ferred to  as  It  fi^li  di  Lev\  in  connexion  with 
their  exclusion  nrom  the  inheritance  of  Israel 
{Numb,  xviii.  23),  Purg.  xvi.  132. 

Leviticus,  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  Mon.  ii. 
83*;  iii.  13*^^;  quoted,  Mon,  ii,  S^'-^^  {Lnnt, 
xviL  3-4);  Mon.  iii.  i^^-'^  {LeiriL  ii.  11  ;  xi* 
43).^The  Book  of  Leviticus  is  supposed  to 
be  symbolized  by  one  of  the  four- and -twenty 
elders  (representing  the  twenty-four  books  of 
the  O,  T.  according  to  the  reckoning  of  St. 
Jerome)  in  the  mystical  Procession  in  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise,  Purg.  xxbc.83-4,  \BihbUi 
FrocoBsioiie.] 

Lia^  Leah,  daughter  of  Laban,  first  wife 
of  Jacob,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother  of 
Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  and  Issachar^ 
Zebuluo,  and  Dinah.  In  contrast  to  her 
younger  sister  Rachel,  Jacob's  second  wife, 
who  was  *  beautiful  and  well- favoured,'  Leah 
was  weak-  or  duU-eyed  (the  *  tender*eyed '  of 
A.  V.  is  misleading;  the  Vulgate  renders  'Lia 
lippis  erat  oculis')  {Gen.  xxix.  17).  In  the 
Middle  Ages  Leah  and  Rachel  were  cmiversally 
regarded  by  theologians  as  the  types  respect- 
ively of  the  active  and  contemplative  life  in 
the  O.  T.  (as  Martha  and  Mary  were  in  the 
N.T.— see  Conv.  iy.  17^'J").  and  D.  repre- 
sents them  as  such  in  the  Z>.  C.,  in  which  their 
secular  counterparts  are  Matilda  and  Beatrice. 
Scartaziini  quotes  from  St.  Gregory : — 

'  Per  Liani,  quae  fuit  Hppa,  sed  fccunda,  slgni* 
ficatur  vita  activa^  quae,  dum  occupatur  in  opcre; 
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minus  indct ;  sed  dum  modo  per  verbum,  mo  do  per 
excmplum  ad  imitationem  suam  proximos  acccodit, 
muttos  in  operc  bono  filios  gencrat'^^  Quid  p«r 
Limn  nisi  acliva  vita  signatur?  Quid  per  Rachelcm 
nh\  contemplativa  ?  In  contemplation e  principium, 
quod  Deu5  est,  quaeritur ;  in  opcratione  aulem  sub 
gravi  necessitatum  fasce  laboratur/ 

Hugh  of  St.  V^ictor  says  : — 

*  Lia,  quae  interpretatur  laboriosa,  significat 
vltam  activam  .  ,  , Rachel,  (|uae  interpretatur  viauRi 
principium,  designat  vitam  contemplativam.' 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas : — 

*  Istae  duae  vitac  (activa  et  contempktiva) 
significantur  per  duas  uxores  Jacob  j  activa  quidcm 
per  Li  am,  contcmplativa  ver6  per  Rachclem  \  ct 
per  duas  mulieres  quste  Dominum  hospitio  re- 
ceperunt  ]  contempiativa  <]uidem  per  Marlam,, 
activa  vcrd  per  Martha m.'  (^S.  T.  ii,  i,  Q-  clxxtx, 
A.  2.) 

At  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise  D.  has  a  dream,  in  which  he  sees 
a  lady,  young  and  fair^  going  through  a  plain 
singing  and  gathering  flowers,  ^ovane  e  beiia 
Donna,  Purg.  xxvii.  97-8;  as  she  sings  she 
names  herself  as  Leah  {t^  loi)>  and  describes 
her  ov\'n  occupation  and  that  of  her  sister 
Rachel  (t'Z',  ioi-8).     [Matilda:  Haohele.] 

Benvenuto  comments:— 

*  Mylti  fallunturhic  credentes  quodpoetaloqualur 
stmpliciter  de  Lya ;  sed  est  modus  loqucndi,  quasi 
dicat :  sum  velut  altera  Lya  .  .  .  fucrunt  ciiira 
duae  uxores  Jacob,  quarum  prima  fuit  Lya^  quae 
figurat  vitam  activam  :  nam  Lya  fuit  tippis  ocuHs, 
quia  vita  activa  saepe  videt  minus  rectc  quia  im- 
pcdltur  cura  temporalium  j  Rachel  vcro  tota  pulcra 
quia  recte  rcspicit  divina :  ideo  poeta  primo  inducit 
Lyam  sub  nomine  Mathildis  in  fine  purgatorii^  quia 
virtus  raoralis  in  opera  ti  one  con  si  3  tit ;  Rachel  vero 
inducit  in  fine  paradisi,  ubi  contemplatur  Dcum/ 

Libanus,  Mt.  Lebanon,  name  given  in  the 
Bible  to  the  two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains 
which  run  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  in  the  N.  of 
Palestine;  they  were  known  to  the  ancient 
geographers  by  the  names  of  Libanus  and 
An  ti- Li  bancs. 

The  voice  of  one  of  the  fonr-and -twenty 
ciders  (representing,  as  is  supposed,  the  twenty- 
four  books  of  the  O.  T.  according  to  the 
reckoning  of  St*  Jerome)  m  the  mystical  Pro- 
cession in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  is  heard 
chanting  *  Veni,  sponsa,  de  Libano*  iCanf.  iv, 
8).  Purg.  XXX.  11.  [CAnticum  Csntlcorum: 
Proceaaione.) 

Liber  Alfragani  de  AggregsUoae  ScienU^e 
Sielfsrum,     |AlfergaDO.J 

Liber  SenientJamm.  [Seats  ntlMrumf 
Liber.] 

Liber  UguHonis  de  Berii'ationibus  Ver* 
borum,     lUgucoione -«] 

Libia,  Libya,  Roman  province  of  N.  Africa, 
hence  Africa  in  general 


D.  says  that  the  Libyan  desert  could  not 
produce  such  deadly  snakes  as  those  which 
tormented  the  Robbers  in  Bolgia  7  of  Circle 
Vin  of  Hell  (Malebolge),  Inf.  xxiv.  85-7. 
[Iiadri.] 

D.  got  his  list  of  the  Libyan  serpents  from 
Lucan  :— 

'Tmctlqae  via  fumante  Cheljdri; 
Et  •empcr  recto  iapsuraa  limited  Onchris  .  .  , 
Et  gravis  in  gemintim  aargena  caput  Arrphisboena  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Jactilique  volucres; 
Et  GontentEUi  iter  cauda  Milcari*  Parciu.' 

{Fkars,  ix.  711-ta,  719-ai,) 

Liican*s  account  (Phars.  ix,  477-80)  of  the 
violence  of  the  S,  wind  in  Libya  quoted,  Mon. 
ii.  4:^*-*2.     [AuBtro-] 

Libicocco^  one  of  the  ten  demons  in 
Bolgia  5  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell  (Malebolgc), 
deputed  by  Malacoda  to  escort  D.  and  Virgil, 
InL  xxi.  121;  when  Ciampolo,  one  of  the 
Barrators  in  the  boiling  pitch,  who  had  been 
hooked  and  drawn  to  the  bank  by  the  demon 
Graffiacanc,  is  replying  to  Virgil's  questions, 
L»  exasperated  by  one  of  his  remarks  suddenly 
seizes  his  arm  with  his  hook  and  tears  away 
a  piece  of  it,  Inf.  xxii.  70-3.  [Alichino: 
Ciampolo.] 

Philalethes  renders  the  name  *  Scharlach- 
mohr,'  i.  e.  scarlet-moor,  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  formed  from  Libia  and  c&€C0. 

Libra,  *the  Balance/  constellation  and 
seventh  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  which  the  Sun 
enters  at  the  autumnal  equinox  (about  Sep. 
33),  Purg.  xxvii.  3  ;  Par,  xxix.  2 ;  Con  v.  iii.  5^^^ ; 
ie  ii  lance  y  Purg.  ii.  5. 

D.  speaks  of  the  *  night  (i.  e.  the  point  of 
the  heavens  opposite  to  the  Sun)  letting  fall 
**the  Balance'*  from  her  hand  when  she  is 
getting  the  mastery,'  i.e.  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  when  the  Sun  is  entering  Libra, 
which  thus  may  be  said  to  fall  from  the  hands 
of  the  night,  Purg,  ii.  4-6.    [Gauge.] 

In  the  passage,  Purg.  xxvii »  j-5,  D.  means 
to  indicate  that  it  was  sunrise  at  Jerusalem, 
midnight  in  SpaiUi  noon  in  India,  and  sunset 
in  Purgatory.     [Oange :  CJerusalemmo.J 

The  meaning  of  the  passage,  Par.  xxix.  1-6, 
is  *for  so  long  a  time  as  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
being  opposite  to  each  other  at  the  equinox, 
and  on  the  horizon,  take,  the  one  to  rise  wholly, 
the  other  to  set '  (Butl).     [Ariete.] 

Aries  and  Libra  are  opposite  signs  at  oppo- 
site points  of  the  zodiacal  circle,  and  are 
entered  by  the  Sim  at  the  vernal  and  autum- 
nal equinoxes  respectively,  Conv.  iii.  ji^^-H 
[Zodiaco.] 

Libri  Regam,  the  Books  of  KingSj  com« 
prising,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
Vulgate,  which  D.  follows,  the  four  books 
known  in  A.  V.  as  First  and  Second  of  Samuel, 
and  First  and  Second  of  Kings ;  mentioned, 
trrso  litro  ddli  Regi^  Conv.  iv.  zf^^^  (ref.  to 
I  Kings  iii.  9) ;  primus  libtr  Regum^  Mon. 
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iii.  6*"'^  (rcf.  to  i  Sam.xv.  17,  23,  28) ;  quoted^ 
Par,  xiil  93  (1  Agings  iii.  5);  Eptst.  viL  2 
(2  /Ciftgs  XX.  i-ii);  Epist.  viL  5  H  Sam,  xv, 
17-18),— The  Books  of  Kings  are  supposed  to 
be  symbolixcd  by  one  of  the  four-ana' twenty 
elders  ^representing  the  twenty-four  books  of 
the  O.  T,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  St. 
Jerome)  in  the  mystical  Procession  in  the  Ter- 
restrial Paradise,  Purg.  xxix.  83-4  [BibblM: 
Prooesaione], 

Petrus  Comestor  in  his  Hisiaria  SchoiasHca^ 
speaking  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  says :  — 

*  Liber  Regum  in  quatuor  voluminibus  dis- 
tinguitiir  apud  nos ;  secundum  Hebraeos  autcm 
in  duobuSj  et  dicunt  primuni  Samuef^  a  nomine 
auctoris  ;  secundum  voc&nt  Mtlackim^  id  est  regum, 
a  maiteria/ 

Ubro  deli'  Aggrcgszioae  delle  Sielte. 
[Ubcf  AlfragmnK] 

Uhro  dem  Regi.     [LltH  Regum,  ] 

Libya,    [Libia,] 

LibytlS»  Libyan  ;  Li  by  us  coluber,  i.  e.  the 
serpents  which  infest  the  Libyan  desert,  Eel. 
ii,  23.     [Iiibia.] 

Licio,    [Iiiaio.] 

Licurgo ',  Lycurgus,  King  of  Nemea,  whose 
son  Archemorus,  while  under  the  charge  of 
Hypsipj'te,  was  killed  by  a  snake-bite;  in 
retribution  for  the  death  of  his  son  he  de- 
termined to  put  Hypsipyle  to  deaths  but  was 
prevented  from  carrying  out  his  intention  by 
the  opportune  arrival  of  her  two  sons  who 
rescued  her.  The  incident  is  referred  to,  with 
an  allusion  to  the  death  of  Archemorus  as 
At  iristiMta  di  Licurgo^  Purg.  xxvi,  94-5, 
[ Arcbemoro :  lallile.] 

Licurgo '],  Lycurgus  (circ.  B.C.  825),  the 
famous  law-giver  of  Sparta,  the  whole  con- 
stitytion  of  wltich,  military  and  civil,  was  re- 
modelled by  him.  D.  alludes  to  the  laws  of 
Solon  at  Athens,  and  to  those  of  Lycurgus  at 
Sparta,  Purg.  vi.  139.     [Iiacddemone.] 

Ligures,  inhabitants  of  Liguria;  D.  re- 
proaches the  Emperor  Henry  VI 1  with  neglect- 
ing Tuscany,  as  though  he  believed  that  the 
Imperial  interests  in  Italy  ceased  at  the 
Ligurian  frontier,  Epist.  vii.  3.     [Liguria.] 

LigUiiaJp  maritime  province  of  Italy,  of  which 
the  capital  is  Genoa ;  in  D.*s  time  the  whole 
extent  of  coast,  from  Sarzana  at  the  E.  extre- 
mity to  where  Ventimiglia  now  stands  at  the 
W.  extremity,  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Genoese, 

D.  roughly  indicates  the  coast-line  of  Liguria 
by  describing  it  as  the  countr>^  between  Lcrici 
and  Turbia,  Purg.  iii.  49  [Loiici] ;  the  river 
Macra  is  mentioned  by  the  troubadour  Folquet 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Venus)  as  the  dividing  line 


between  the  Genoese  territory  and  Tuscany, 
Par.  ix.  90  [Qenovefle]. 

Lilla,  Lille,  formerly  capital  of  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Flanders,  now  capital  of  the  French 
Departement  du  Nord;  mentioned  by  Hugh 
Capet  (in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory),  together 
with  Douay,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  to  indicate 
Flanders,  in  connexion  w  ith  the  events  which 
took  place  in  Flanders  between  1297  and  1304, 
in  which  these  towTis  played  an  important 
part,  Purg.  3cx,  46.    [Bruggia:  Fiandra.] 

Limbo,  *  the  Border/  name  given  by  D.  to 
Circle  1  of  Hell,  Inf.  iv.  45  ;  Umbo  del  inftrno^ 
Purg,  xxiL  14;  alluded  to  as  il  prima  cerckit^ 
che  fabisso  eigne ^  Inf.  i v.  24 ;  H  cerchio  supema^ 
Inf.  xii.  39  J  loco  laggii^^  Purg.  vii.  38 ;  tamfiia 
gola  d' inferno^  Purg.  xxi.  31-2  ;  ilprimo  cingkia 
del  carcere  cieco^  Purg.  xxii.  103;  ruscio  del 
morti^  Purg.  xxx.  139;  laggiik.  Par.  xxxii.  84. 
Virgil  explains  to  D,  that  here  are  placed 
the  spirits  of  those  who,  having  lived  before 
Christianity»did  not  worship  God  aright,  and  of 
those  who,  living  after  Christ,  died  unbaptizedt 
he  himself  being  among  the  former,  Inf.  iv, 
33-9;  he  adds  that  the  only  pain  they  suffer 
is  that  they  live  with  the  longmg,  but  without 
the  hope,  of  seeing  God  ivv.  40-2).  He  de- 
scribes Limbo  as  *a  place,  not  sad  with 
torments,  but  with  g!oom  only,*  Purg.  vii.  28-9; 
the  sighs  of  the  spirits  cause  the  everlasting 
air  to  tremble,  but  there  is  no  audible  lamenta- 
tion among  them,  Inf  iv.  25-7 ;  Purg.  vii.  29-30. 
After  D.  and  V.  have  entered  Limbo,  and  the 
latter  has  explained  the  nature  of  the  place 
and  of  the  spirits  confined  there  (Inf.  iv.  23-42!, 
D.  inquires  if  any  souls  had  ever  been  released 
from  there  {inf.  43-50)  ;  V.  replies  that  soon 
after  his  own  arrival  there  a  Mighty  One 
(i.  e.  Christ)  came  and  deli%^ered  many  thence 
(cf.  Inf.  xii.  38-9),  among  whom  he  mentions 
Adam,  Abel,  Ncmh,  Moses,  .\brahani,  David, 
Jacob  and  his  twelve  sons,  and  Rachel  {in'* 
51-63).  As  they  proceed  D,  sees  a  fire  (sup- 
posed to  symboliie  the  moral  virtues),  in  the 
light  of  which  he  descries  certain  *  honourable  j 
folk*  (77/-  67-72);  he  asks  V.  why  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  other  spirits  by  being 
allowed  to  be  in  the  light,  and  is  informed  that 
their  honoured  reputation  in  the  world  gained  1 
them  that  distinction  (z^'*  73-^) ;  a  voice  is 
then  heard  hailing  the  return  of  *  the  most  lofty 
poet '  (i.e.  v.),  after  which  four  *  mighty  shades 
with  mien  neither  sad  nor  joyous'  approach  j 
them  \tfv.  79-84) ;  V.  explains  to  D.  that  th^ej 
are  Homer,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Lucan  (tir.  85-] 
90).  In  company  with  the  five  poets  D.  comes  I 
to  a  noble  castle  (supposed  to  symbolize  philo* 
sophy),  encircled  with  seven  walls  (i,e.  the 
four  cardinal  virtues,  justice,  prudence,  forti- 
tude, and  temperance,  together  with  wisdom«J 
knowledge,  and  understanding),  and  a  riinilet  j 
(i.e.  eloquence),  over  which  they  p&ss  sndj 
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enter  through  seven  gates  (Lc.  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  viz.  Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric, 
Arithmetic,  Music,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy) 
on  to  a  green  meadow  (i.  e.  fame)  {znK  loo-i  i ) ; 
here  D.  sees  various  great  personages  of  anti- 
quity connected  with  Troy  and  Rome,  viz. 
Electra,  the  mother  of  Dardamis  who  founded 
Troy»  Hector  the  defender  of  Troy,  Aeneas 
the  founder  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
Julius  Caesar  the  first  Emperor  (according  to 
D/s  theory) ;  then  Camilla  who  died  in  de- 
fence of  Latium,  Penthesilea  who  died  m 
defence  of  Troy,  and  Latinus,  King  of  Latium, 
with  his  daughter  Lavinia,  the  wife  of  Aeneas 
(t^',  112^26) ;  then  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  who 
delivered  Home  from  the  Tarquins,  with  Ln- 
cretia,  Julia,  Marcia,  and  Cornelia,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  virtues  to  which  Rome  owed 
her  greatness  (vi'.  127-8);  then  sitting  apart 
from  the  rest,  as  being  of  a  different  faith  and 
race  and  having  no  connexion  with  the  Roman 
Empire,  Saladin  (f.  129);  in  another  group  D, 
sees  great  philosophers  and  men  of  science, 
viz.  Aristotle,  with  Socrates  and  Plato  close 
to  him,  surrounded  by  Democritus,  Diogenes, 
Anaxagoras,  and  Thales,  Empedoclcs,  Hera- 
ditusj  and  Zeno  ;  and  Dioscorides,  Orpheus, 
TuUy,  Linus,  and  Seneca  the  moralist ;  EucUd 
and  Ptolemy,  Hippocrates,  Avicenna,  Galen, 
and  Averroes  hn^  130-44).  V.  and  D.  then 
leave  the  other  four  poets  and  pass  on  into  the 
darkness  to  the  next  Circle  (tn*.  14S-51). 

Besides  the  great  spirits  named  by  D,  here 
we  learn  from  Virgil's  conversation  with  Statins 
later  on  {Purg.  xxii.  10-114)  that  with  himself 
and  Homer  in  Limbo  were  Juvenal  (v,  14), 
Terence,  Caeciliiis,  Plautus^  and  Varro  (or 
Van  us)  (t^',  97-8)>  and  Persius  {v,  100) ;  to- 
gether with  Euripides,  Antiphon,  Simonides, 
Agathon,  and  other  Creek  poets  (vif,  106-8)  j 
and  Antigone,  Deiphylc,  Argia,  Ismene,  and 
Hypsipyle  ;  the  daughter'of  Tiresias  (supposed 
to  be  Man  to),  Thetis,  and  Dei  dam  ia  with  her 
sisters  (vTA  109-14), 

Lin,    [Iiino*.] 

Llagum  ^isJ.    [iiallca  Uagas.] 

Lingua  d^oco.     [Lingua  Oc.^ 

Ltagua  /t),  general  term  under  which  are 
included  the  various  tongues  spoken  by  the 
Slavonians,  Hungarian 5>  Teutons,  Saxons,  and 
English,  in  all  of  whicfi>  according  to  D.^jd  is 
the  common  sign  of  affirmation,  V,  E.  i.  S-^^j. 

LinguM  Ol%  the  iangue  d^oc  or  Provencal 
tongue,  so  called  from  the  affirmative  particle 
oc  (Lat,  hoc),  V.  E.  i.  m*  ^1,  9»»,  10^1 ;  iingua 
d^ocoy  V.  N, §  25^";  Conv.  i.  lo^" ;  // Provensale^ 
Conv.  i.  6^ ;  lo  pctrlare  di  Pr(n*ensa^  Con  v.  i. 
1 1 100.  xmlgare  oc,  V.  E.  ii.  12=^^;  its  domain 
in  S.W,  of  Europe,  the  Genoese  boundary 
being  its  E.  limit,  V,  E.  i,  8'^^'».  D.  employs 
the  term  to  include  the  language  spoken  by  the 


Sjpaniatds  ;  thus  he  says,  'alii  oc^  alii  ml^  alii  j>, 
affirmando  loquuntur,  ut  puta  Hispani,  Franci, 
et  Latini,*  V.  E.  i,  B*^-*;  and  again,  *dico 
Hispanos  qui  poelati  sunt  in  vtilgari  oc^  V.  E. 
ii.  122^"^  [Hiepani] ;  the  affirmatife  particle 
oc  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this 
tongue,  V,  E.  i,  g-*^*  ^^  9!^,  lo^*;  its  employ- 
ment as  a  literary  tongue  dates  back  not  more 
than  1 50 years  before  D.^s  time,  V-  N.  §  2535-40 . 
a  German  unable  to  distinguish  it  from  Italian, 
Conv,  i,  6'*''^** ;  its  claim  of  priority  over  Italian 
and  French  as  a  vehicle  for  poetry  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  ow  ing  to  its  being  a  more  perfect  and 
sweeter  language,  V,E.  i.  jo^<^~^  ;  the  superiority 
claimed  for  it  over  Italian,  on  the  score  of  its 
greater  beauty,  not  admitted  by  D.,  Conv,  i, 
iQ7fi-»j  just  as  ti^e  Romans  of  Cicero's  day  de- 
cried Latin  and  eulogized  Greek,  so  in  D.*s  day 
it  was  the  fashion  to  depreciate  Italian  and  cry 
yp  Provencal,  Conv.  i.  u^^^i'*^*  [Provenaa], 

Lingua  Ot/f  the  lan^e  d*Q\\  or  French 
tongue,  so  called  from  the  affirmative  particle 
oii  imod.  out\  Lat.  hoc-iUe}^  V,  E.  i.  8*-*  ^',  9*^, 
loi-i ;  its  domain  bounded  on  the  E.  and  N.  by 
Germany,  on  the  W.  by  the  English  sea  and 
the  mountains  of  Aragon,  and  on  the  S*  by 
Provence  and  the  Apennines,  V.  E,  i.  8^'*'^"'** ; 
its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  special  vehicle 
for  prose  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  owing  to  its 
being  an  easy  and  pleasant  language,  justified 
hy  the  fact  that  the  Trojan  and  Roman  gaUs 
and  the  Arthurian  romances  were  written  in 
French,  V.E.i.  I  o>2-i!u. 

It  is  remarkable  that  D.  applies  the  same 
epithet  ( *  delectabilis ')  to  the  French  language 
as  does  Brunei  to  Latino,  who  explains  his  having 
written  his  Tr/sor  in  it  on  the  ground  that  *Ia 
parleure  est  plus  dehtable  et  plus  commune  ^ 
toutes  gens*  (Tr/sor^  ii.  i).  D.*s  acquaintance 
with  the  French  prose  Arthurian  romances  is 
evidenced  by  his  references  lo  the  Lancelot  du 
Lac  (Inf.  V,  127-37;  Par.  xvi»  14-15),  to  the 
Trisian  (Inf.  v.  67^, and  to  the  Morie  tV Arthur 
(Inf.  xxxii.  61-2).  The  Troy  romance  referred  to 
by  D,  is  doubtless  the  abridged  French  prose 
version  (Cent,  xiii)  of  the  celebrated  verse 
Roman  de  Troie  of  Benoit  de  Sainte-Morc, 
which  was  written  circ.  1160;  while  that  of 
Rome  may  be  some  version  of  the  verse 
Roman  d^^n^as,  written  I  probably  by  the 
same  author)  somewhat  earlier,  which  was 
widely  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

Lino^  Linus,  according  to  tradition,  the 
immediate  successor  of  St.  Peter  as  Bishop 
of  Rome.  St.  Jerome  gives  the  year  67  as  the 
date  of  his  accession ;  others  place  it  in  the 
year  64*  He  was  a  native  of  Vol  terra,  and  was 
known  to  St.  Paul  and  Timothy  (3  Tiw.iv.ai). 
He  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded  by  one 
Satuminus  in  76  or  78.  Irenaeus  states  that 
St,  Peter  and  St,  Paul,  having  founded  the 
Church  at  Kome,  gave  the  office  of  bishop  to 
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Linus ;  but  according  to  TcrtulHan  St.  Peter 
appointed  Clement  as  his  successon 

Linus,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  martyrs  by 
the  Romish  Church,  is  mentioned  by  St  Peter 
(m  the  Heaven  of  Fixed  Stars),  together  with 
Cletus  (the  successor  of  L.),  in  connexion  with 
their  martyrdom  and  his  own.  Pan  xxvii.  41 
[Cleto].     Bninetto  Latino  says  of  them  :  — 

*  Quant  Pierre  dut  morir,  il  ordcna  i.  de  ses 
disciples  qui  ot  a  non  Clemens  a  tcnir  la  chaiere 
apr^  lui ;  mats  il  ne  la  vest  onques  tenirf  ainz 
constitui  Linum  son  compaignon,  qui  la  tint  tant 
com  me  iJ  vesqui,  et  puis  cotistitui  il  Cletum,  qui 
autressj  la  tint  toute  sa  vie  ;  ct  quant  il  furcnt 
mort  andui,  Clemens  meismes  tint  la  chaiere  et  fu 
apostoiles  de  Rome.'   [  Trrsor,  i.  86,) 

Lino-,  Linus,  mythical  Greek  poet,  suf)- 
posed  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo  and  one  of  the 
Muses,  and  to  have  been  bom  at  Thebes  or 
Argos.  He  was  regarded  as  the  Inventor  of 
musical  methods,  especially  of  the  dirge* 

D,  mentions  him,  together  with  Orpheus, 
Cicero,  and  Seneca,  among  those  whom  he 
saw  in  Limbo,  Inf  iv.  141  [Limbo].  For  Lina 
Sonne  editions  read  Livio^  doubtless  as  being 
a  more  appropriate  companion  for  Cicero,  but 
Lino  is  almost  certainly  the  correct  reading* 

Virgil,  who  speaks  of  Linus  as  '  divino  car- 
mine pastor'  {EcL  vi.  67)»  elsewhere  couples 
him  with  Orpheus,  whence  D,  doubtless  got 
the  name ; — 

*  Non  me  carmitiibos  vincet  nee  Thra'duB  Ofpheoft, 

Kec  Linus,  hvijc  mater  aojunvU  atque  Ituic  pater  adbit^ 
Orpbd  C^iliopca,  Lino  furmosiiuii  ApalJa. '     (£i(/.  iv,  55-7^) 

As  Benvenuto  points  out,  Linus  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Augustine  {Civ.  Deiy  xviii.  14,  37) 
together  with  Orpheus  and  Musaeus,  the  three 
being  stated  by  him   to  have  been  the  first 

*  theological  poets/ 

LiviO,  Titus  Livius,  the  Roman  historian 
Liv^,  bora  at  Pataviom  (Padua)  B,c,  59,  died 
at  the  age  of  76,  A.  D.  17.  The  greater  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  at  Rome  under  the  patronage 
of  Augustus^  but  he  returned  to  his  native  town 
before  his  death*  His  great  work,  the  History 
of  Rome,  which  begins  with  the  landing  of 
Aeneas  in  Italy  and  closes  with  the  death  of 
Dnisus  (b,c.9),  consistedof  142  books  ;  of  these 
only  35  (i-x,  xx^xlv)  are  now  extant,  two  {xli 
and  xiiii)  being  incomplete  ;  epitomes,  however, 
of  all  except  two  (cxxxvi  and  cxxxvii)  are  in 
existence.  The  lost  books  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared between  Cent,  vii  and  the  revival  of 
letters  in  Cent,  xv ;  it  is  not  probable  that  D. 
was  acquainted  with  any  part  of  the  work 
which  has  not  been  preserved  to  us. 

Livy  is  mentioned,  LtviOy  Inf.  xxviii.  12; 
Tiio  LiviOy  Conv*  iii.  Ii^^ ;  iv.  5^*;  Uiius^ 
V*  E.  ii.  6"'^  (where  for  Tullium^  Uvium^  as 
in  the  printed  editions,  the  MSS.  read  Titum 
Livium) ;  Mon.  iL  4^^'  ^*'  ^\  S"*'  ^"^'  ^**'  ^^^'^ 
130^  9*^,  1 1^^»  ^^'  <i2 ;  Titus  Livius,  Mon.  ii.  3^^ ; 
V.  E.  ii.  6^  (according  to  the  MSS.) ;  he  is 


described  as  *  Livio,  che  non  erra,*  Inf.  xxviiL 

12  (where,  as  Butler  points  out,  the  word  ZjVj^p 
has  its  full  three  syllables,  *  the  final  £?,  which 
in  similar  words  is  usually  merged  in  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  being,  as  in  Latin,  affected  by 
the  str  of  the  following  word*) ;  and  as  *  gesto- 
rum  Romanorum  scriba  egregius,*  Mon.  ii.3^; 
and  is  included  with  Cicero  (according  to  the 
printed  editions),  Pliny,  Fnontinus,  and  Orosius, 
among  the  masters  of  lofty  prose,  V,  E.  iL6'*^"*. 
Some  editors  read  Livio  (which  is  almost  cer- 
tainly wrong)  ioxLino^  JnfJv,  141   [Iiino^]* 

D.  refers  to  Livy's  account  (xxiii.  11-12— his 
actual  authority  being  rather  Orosius,  Hist,  \\\ 
16.  §§  S,  6)  of  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by 
Hannibal  at  Cannae  during  the  Second  Punic 
War,  and  of  the  three  bushels  of  gold  rings 
taken  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Romans  and 
produced  in  the  senate- house  at  Carthage  by 
Hannibal's  envoy  as  proof  of  his  victory,  Inf. 
xxviii.  lo-ia;  Conv.  iv.  51^-^  [Cwiiie] ;  the 
statement  (carelessly  attributed  by  D.  to  Livy 
— see  i.  18)  that  Pythagoras  came  to  Italy  in 
the  time  of  Numa  Pampilius,  Conv.  iii.  1 1^~*3 
[Pittagora] ;  Livy's  history  testifies  to  the 
diverse  natures  of  the  seven  kings  of  Rome, 
Conv,  iv*  5^^^';  his  confirmation  (i.  1)  of 
Virgil's  testimony  that  Aeneas  was  the  father 
of  the  Roman  people,  Mon.  ii.  3^<>-^ ;  his  men- 
lion  (i.  20)  of  the  falling  from  heaven  of  the 
sacred  shield  in  the  time  of  Numa  (cf.  *  lapsa 
ancilia  caelo,*  Aen.  viii.  664)^  Mon.  iL  4^*^'^; 
his  account  (v.  47)  of  the  preservation  of  the 
Capito!  at  Rome  from  the  Gauls  owing  to  the 
awakening  of  Marcus  Manlius  by  the  sacred 
geese,  Mon.  ii.  ^^'^~'*  (cf.  Conv.  iv.  5****^| 
[Majoliiifl] ;  his  account  (xxvi.  1 1 )  of  how  the 
Carthaginians  under  Hannibal  were  only  pre- 
vented from  taking  Rome  by  a  sudden  storm 
of  hail,  which  drove  them  back  to  their  camp, 
Mon.  ii.  4^5S-«^  [AnBibale] ;  Cloelia's  feat  cjf 
swimming  across  the  Tiber,  Mon*  ii.  4*^^^"*', 
where  D.  follows  Orosius  (ii.  5)  rather  than 
Livy  (ii.  13)  [Cloelia] ;  the  call  of  Cincinnalus 
to  the  dictatorship  from  the  plough,  to  which 
he  returned  when  his  task  was  performed, 
Mon.  ii.  5"^'"^",  where  D.  refers  to  Livy,  but 
had  apparently  the  account  of  Orosius  (iL  la) 
in  mind  [Cinciiiiiato] ;  Li\7*s  account  (v.  46) 
of  the  liberation  of  Rome  from  the  Gauls  by 
Camillus,  and  of  his  voluntary  return  to  exile 
after  his  victory,  Mon.  it.  5iw)-fi  (cf.  Conv.  iv. 
51^-9)  [Camillo];  his  account  (ii.  4)  of  the 
patriotism  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  who,  as 
consul,  put  to  death  his  own  sons  for  con- 
spiring to  restore  the  Tarquins,  Mon.  ii.  511^-1* 
(cf.  Conv.  iv.  5!!'*-^)  [Bruto^];  his  account 
(ii.  13)  of  the  heroism  of  Caius  Mucins,  who, 
having  failed  to  assassinate  Porsena,  thrust  his 
hand  into  the  fire  and  held  it  there  without 
Ainching,  Mon.  ii.  5!^'"^  (cf.  Par.  iv.  84;  Conv. 
iv,  5tt^is  [MuKio] ;  his  accounts  (viiL  9; 
X.  %7-Z)  of  the  heroic  deaths  of  the  Dedi» 
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Mon.  ii.  5i««-«2  (cf.  Par.  vl  47 ;  Conv.  iv.  $^^^) 

iDeci] ;  the  statement  (wrongfully  attributed 
by  D.  to  Livy)  that  Alexander  the  Great  died 
in  Egypt  while  awaiting  the  reply  of  the 
Romans  to  his  embassy  demand mg  their 
submission,  Mon,  ii,  g^^^'*  [Aleaaandro^]; 
Liv7*s  account  (L  25-5)  of  the  war  with  Alba, 
and  of  the  combat  between  the  Horalii  and 
the  Curiatii,  Moa  ii.  if^*""**  (cf.  Par.  vi,  39) 
[Curiasil] ;  his  accounts  of  the  Sabine  (i. 
y>*  3^7)  and  Samnite  (vii.  29  ff,)  wars  of  the 
Romans,  Mon.  ii.  ii^^"^"*  (cf.  Conv,  iv.  5'*'^ 
[Sablni  :  Sannttl] ;  his  account  (xxx.  33-5) 
of  the  defeat  of  Hannibal  by  Sctpio  at  the 
battle  of  Zama,  Mon»  ii,  ii«'^'«3  ^cf.  Inf.  xxxi, 
115  ;  Conv.  iv.  s^os-^V)  [Zama], 

There  is  little  doubt  that  D. frequently,  while 
^ving  Livy  as  his  authority,  got  his  actual 
mformation,  not  from  him,  but  from  Orosius. 
{Sec  Romaniay  xxiv.  385-9^)     [Oroalo.] 

LiviUS.     [Idvlo] 

LiziOf  Lizio  da  Valbona,  noble  of  Bertinoro, 
mentioned  by  Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  II  of 
Purgatory  I,  who  calls  him  *il  buon  Lizio/ 
together  with  Arrigo  Mainardi,  among  the 
worthies  of  Romagna,  Purg,  xiv.  97, 

Lirio,  who  was  born  in  the  first  half  of 
Cent,  xiii,  was  a  contemporary  and  adherent 
of  Rinieri  da  Calboli  iPurg.  xiv.  88).  The 
first  member  of  the  family  of  whom  mention  is 
preserved  is  Rinieri,  probably  Lifio*s  brother, 
who  was  Podesti  of  Parma  in  1249.  Liiio, 
though  a  Guelf,  was  in  1260  in  the  service  of 
Guldo  Novello,  the  Ghibelline  Podestj^  of 
Florence  after  the  battle  of  Montaperti,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  acted  as  witness  to  the 
treaty  of  alliance  concluded  on  Nov.  22  of  that 
year  between  the  Ghibel lines  of  Florence  and 
the  Sicnese.  In  1271  he  is  mentioned  in  a 
document  as  being  entitled  to  compensation 
on  the  death  of  his  son  Guido.  who  had  been 
appointed  Captain  of  Bagnacavallo.  In  1276 
he  joined  with  Rinieri  <ik  Calbol;  and  other 
Gueifs  in  an  attempt  upon  Forii,  which  was 
defeated  by  Guido  da  Montefeltro.  The  last 
ncotioo  of  Lliio  occurs  in  1279.  The  date  of 
llil  death  is  unknown,  but  it  follows  from  D/s 
relmncc  to  him  in  the  text  that  he  must  ba%'e 
died  before  the  year  1300,  Lizio  had  two  sons, 
Guido  and  Ruggero,  both  of  whom  predeceased 
him;  the  former  died  before  1271,  while  the 
desth  of  the  latter  is  recorded  by  a  contcm- 
pofmiy  chronicler  as  having  taken  place  at  the 
taking  of  Civitella  by  the  Ghibellines  under 
G«ido  da  Montefeltro  in  1176,  during  the  opera- 
tions of  Rinieri  da  Calboli  against  Forll  The 
representative  of  the  family  after  Lizio's  death 
his  nephew  Manfredi  (died  before  1319J, 
who  had  sevcnU  sons ;  one  of  these  bore  the 
of  his  great-uncle  Lizio^  and  was  the 
£ither  of  the  Caterina  da  Valbona,  whose 
rith  Ricdardo  Manardi  of  Bertinoro 


forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tales  of  the 
Dei'omeroni  {v,  4).  Benvenuto  confounds  the 
Liiio  da  Valbona  mentioned  by  D.  with  ListO 
the  son  of  Manfredi  and  father  of  Caterina, 
who  is  known  to  have  been  alive  as  late  *is 
I333i  ^tid  consequently  could  not  possibly  be 
the  Lizio  of  the  D,  C 

The  Castle  of  Valbona,  which  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  family,  was  situated  in  the  Val 
di  Bidente»  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sav»o» 
near  Bagno  di  Romagna.  (See  Casini,  DanU 
e  la  Romagna.) 

Locorvm^  De  Ssturm,  treatise  of  Albertus 
Magnus  On  the  Nature  of  Places  \  D.  says  that 
so  far  as  he  can  gather  from  this  work  (perhaps 
i.  6),  which  he  quotes  as  1/  Uhro  della  Nahrra 
de^ Luoghi^  the  equatorial  circle  divides  the 
hemisphere  of  the  land  from  that  of  the  sea 
almost  entirely  at  the  extremity  of  the  first 
climate^  in  that  region  which  is  inhabited  by  the 
Garamantesi  Conv.  iii.5^*^^^.    [QarataantL] 

LoderingOf  Loderingo  degli  Andal6f  one 
of  the  *Frati  Gaudemi,'  a  Ghibelline  of  Bologna, 
who,  jointly  with  Catalano  de'  Catalani,  a  Guelf 
of  the  same  city*  held  the  office  of  PodestJk  in 
Florence  in  1266  [Catalano],  He  is  placed, 
together  with  Catalano.  among  the  Hypocrites 
in  Bolivia  6  of  Circle  VIM  of  Hell  (Malcbolgc), 
Inf.  xxiii.  104  [Ipooritl]. 

LogiciUca,  Stttamulse.     [Stttamalsie  to* 

gicsfe^] 

Logodoro,  name  of  the  largest  of  the  four 
Giiuiuati,  or  J  udicial  Districts,  mto  which  Sar- 
dinia was  divided  by  the  Pisans,  to  whom  the 
island  belonged  in  D.'s  time :  it  comprised  the 
N.W.  portion  of  the  island.     [Sardigna.] 

Ciampolo  (in  Bolgia  5  of  Circle  VII  I  of  Hell> 
mentions  Logudoro  in  connexion  with  Michael 
Zanche,  who  was  governor  of  that  district,  Ii^ 
xxii.  89.    [Michel  Zanche] 

Benvenuto  explains  the  name  Logodoro  as 
*  locus  aureus,  quia  ista  est  pars  fertilior  et 
amoenior.*  Lona  states  that  the  name  was 
given  to  the  district,  which  was  otherwise 
known  as  Torres,  owing  to  the  belief  that  that 
part  of  the  island  was  auriferous 

Lombard!  ^  Lombards,  inhabitants  of 
Lombardy ;  D.,  by  an  anachronism,  makes 
Virgil  speak  of  his  ancestors  ma  Lombards, 
Inf.  i  68  [VirgUio] ;  Ciampolo  oilers  to  show 
D.  and  V.  either  Tuscans  or  Lombards  (prob- 
ably as  a  sort  of  ironical  complitnent  to  their 
respective  native  lands)  among  the  Barrators 
who  are  with  himself  tn  Bolgia  $  of  Circle  VI II 
of  Hell  (Malebolge),  Inf,  xsdu  99;  the  dialect 
of  the  Lombards  distinct  from  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Romagna,  as  well  as  from  those 
of  the  Trevisaos  and  V* enetians,  V*  E,  L  lo^^"*; 
it  is  characterized  by  a  ceruin  shrillness  ('gmr- 
rulitas*),  which  is  supposed  lobe  a  Ic^^cy  from 
the  old  Longobard  invaders^  V.  £.  i.  iji^'Ss 
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[IiongobftTdlj ;  the  best  Lonibard  writers, 
like  those  of  Sicily,  Apulia,  Tuscany,  Romagpa, 
and  Ihe  two  Marches,  wrote  in  the  Italian 
vulgar  tongue,  V.  E.  i.  19*^1^  ;  their  race 
a  mixture  of  the  old  Longobards  with  a  strain 
of  Trojan  and  Roman  blood,  Epist.  v.  4-  in 
his  Letter  to  the  Princes  and  Peoples  of  Italy, 

D.  addresses  the  Lombards  as  Scartd^mnnae 
soboies^  *  race  of  Scandinavia,*  in  allusion  to 
the  supposed  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  old 
Longobards,  Epist.  v,  4  ;  this  tradition  as  to 
tbeir  origin  is  mentioned  by  Vincent  of  Beau- 
%'ais,  doubtless  on  the  authority  of  Paul  us 
Diaconus  (Cent,  viii),  who  speaks  of  it  in  his 
Historia  Langobardomm  : — 

*  Pari  ctiam  modo  ct  Wmmlorum,  hoc  est 
Langobardorum,  gens,  quae  postca  tn  Italia  feUciter 
regnavit,  a  Germanonitii  popuUs  origincm  ducens, 
. .  .  ab  insula  quae  Scandinavia  dicitur  adventavit.' 
(Li.) 

Vincent  of  Beauvais  says  x — 

'  Winilorum,  qui  postea  patria  lingua  Longobardi 
a  longis  barbis  vocati  sunt,  certam  quidem  origincni 
legimus,  sed  certum  originis  eorum  tcmpus  non 
invenimus.  ...  Hi  in  Scandinavia,  Scythiae  insula, 
degentes,  cum  ita  mukiplicati  cssent,  et  cos  terra 
sua  capere  non  piossct,  cgressione  tertiae  partis 
minuere  multitudincm  consilium  habuenint,  et 
quinam  exire  deberent  missa  sorte  quaesierunt. 
Ergo  tertia  pars  Winilomm  prout  cos  missa  sore 
elcgerat,  ducibus  Agion  ct  Ibor,  de  Scandinavia 
insula  e^ressi,  de  loco  in  locum  ibaiit  incertl  et 
vagabundi.'  \Sptc.  Hist,.,  xvi.  10, ) 

Lombardi-^»  Venetian  family,  to  whlch^ 
according  to  some  comraentatnrs  (e,  g,  Anon» 
Fion  and  Vellutello),  Marco  Lombardo  be- 
longed, Purg.  xvi.  46,  There  is  little  doubt, 
however^  that  *  Lombardo'  there  means,  not 
'a  member  of  the  Lombardi  family,'  but  *a 
native  of  Lombardy/    [Maroo  IfOmbardo.] 

Lombardia,  Lombardy,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  Cent  xiv  comprised  the  immense 
plain  which  commences  at  Vercelli,  a  town 
halfway  between  Milan  and  Turin  in  the  pre- 
sent Piedmont,  and  stretches  as  far  as  the 
Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po  di  Volano, 
about  30  miles  W.of  Ravenna.  Old  Lombardy 
was  bounded  on  the  N,  by  the  Alps,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Dora  Baltea  and  the  Po,  on  the  S. 
by  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the 

E.  by  the  Mincio  and  the  Lago  di  Garda. 
Modem  Lombardy  lies  between  the  Ticino, 
the  Mincioj  the  Po»  and  the  Alps, 

Pier  da  Medidna  (in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VIII 
of  Hell)  describes  Lombardy  as  to  dolce  piatw 
Che  da  Verceili  a  MarctM  dichina^  Inf.  xxv-iii. 
74-5  [Mareabd  :  Vercelli] ;  Marco  Lombardo 
(in  Circle  III  of  Purgatory)  refers  to  it,  together 
with  Romagna  and  the  March  of  Treviso,  as 
il  piiese  cK  Adice  e  Po  riga^  Purg.  xvi,  1 1 5 
[Adioe] ;  it  lies  on  the  left  side  of  Italy,  if  the 
Apennines  be  taken  as  the  dividmg  line  (from 


N.  to  S.|,  V.E.  i.  ia^>^,  19^-10  ;  though  there 
is  a  vulgar  tongue  proper  to  Lombardy,  V.  E. 
i.  19^1^,  yet  none  the  less  there  are  distinctions 
of  dialect  within  its  boundaries,  as  for  instance 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Fenura  and  those 
of  Piacenia,  V,  E.  i.  lo'^®-^. 

Lombardo  *,  Lombard,  inhabitant  of  Lom- 
bardy; of  Marco  Lombardo,  Purg.  x\i.  46 
[M&roo  Ijombardo] ;  il  sentpUce  Lombardo^ 
i.  e.  Guido  da  Castello,  Purg.  xvi.  126  [Castel, 
G-uido  da] ;  il ^an  Lombardo^  i.  e,  (probably) 
Bartolommeo  dclla  Scala,  Par*  xvii.  71. 

In  this  Last  passage,  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Mars%  foretelling  £>.*s  exile,  tetLs  htm  that  his 
first  refuge  shall  be  with  the  great  Lombardf  *Cbe 
in  sulla  Scala  porta  il  santo  uccello/  i.e.  who  bears 
as  his  anus  the  Imperial  Eagle  over  the  Ladder. 
The  reference  is  clearly  to  some  member  of  the 
Delia  Scala  fatnilyt  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
deciding  who  ts  the  particular  individual  intended 
[Seala],  Nearly  all  the  old  commentators,  in- 
cluding Pietro  di  Dante,  who  ought  to  have  known, 
take  the  reference  to  be  to  Bartolommeo  della 
Seala.  Af^cr  the  death  of  Ezzelino  111,  Mastino 
della  Scala  was  elected  Captain  of  V^erona  \  196a). 
He  was  succeeded  (in  1277;  by  his  brother  Alberto 
della  Scala,  who  had  four  sons,  Bartolommeo, 
Alboino,  Cangrande^  and  Giuseppe,  the  Abbot  of 
San  Zeno  (Purg.  xviii.  104).  Alberto  died  in  1301, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Bartolommeo, 
who  died  in  March,  i3o|.  He  in  turn  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  younger  brother,  AJboino,  with  whom 
was  associated  (in  1308)  the  third  brother.  Can- 
grand  e.  These  two  ruled  conjointly  until  Oct*  1311, 
when,  on  the  death  of  Alboino,  Cangrande  became 
absolute  lord  of  Verona*  and  head  of  the  Ghibclhnc 
party  in  Lombardy.  Of  these  five  p>ersons,  the 
father,  Alberto,  is  excluded  by  the  tact  that  be 
died  in  1391,  whereas  D,  did  not  go  into  exile 
until  1302.  The  second  son,  Alboino,  is.  in  the 
opinion  of  most  commentators,  excluded  by  the 
fact  thai  D.  speaks  of  him  elsewhere  ^^nth  contempt, 
though  some  maintain  that  no  slur  is  intended  in  ^e 
passage  in  question  ; — 

*Beii  904to  akmaati   folli  die  credono  die  per  qmato 
vocatiolo  mobiii  s'lnteiKla  emait  da  molti  nocntsato  e  ochk>^ 
Ch*»  Be  do  fosK,  qtkeUe 


I,  aarcbtKmo  in  toro  j^ncrtr  nobili :  e  ccksi  U  guflia  di  San 
* '  I  inondo;  c  Asdeote;  a 


,  qnesto  k  fklctsstmo. 

*  pi&  fo 

bbono  i  _ 

_  Ato  sarebbe  la  piu  oobile  pietni  del  i  

cakoUio  di  FVrma,  svebbr  pik  nobtte  cbe  aicafio  «oo  dtta- 
dino ;  e  Albuino  della  Scala  sarebbe  mk  nobile  cbe  Gaido 
da  Castello  di  Rcgsio ;  cbe  ciaarona  oi  qnerte  cose  c  fa^tm' 
iima^'  iConv-  iv,  i«^*"*j 

The  third  son,  Cangrande,  Is  excluded  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  expressly  alluded  to  independently 
in  the  same  passage  (t^.  76-81)  as  one  whom  D. 
shall  see  with  Ihe  *  gran  Lombardo,'  while  spec^kl 
mention  is  made  of  his  tender  years  i,Ma  novdk 
eta,'  V.  80),  he  being  at  that  time  only  nine  years 
old.  An  attempt  has  been  made  (by  Dionisi  and 
Fraticelli)  to  get  over  this  objection  by  reading 
•  Colm  vcdrai.  colui  che  impresso  fue  *  (v,  76], 
instead  of  *Con  iui  vedrai  colui  ,..  ,*  the  accepted 
reading,  in  which  case  the  'gran  Lombardo'  and 
'  colui  *  would  be  one  and  the  same  person,  vii. 
Can^rande,  The  youngest  son,  Giuseppe,  the 
Abbot  of  San  Zeno,  of  whom  D.  speaks  90  severely 
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(Purg-  xviii.  1:34^6),  ts  out  of  the  qyestion.  The 
only  member  of  the  family^  therefore,  to  whom 
the  reference  can  be,  seems  to  be  the  eldest  son, 
BartO'lommco.  It  has  been  objected  in  his  case 
that  the  *  gran  Lombardo  '  rs  spoken  of  as  bear- 
ing the  Imperial  Eagle  above  the  family  Ladder, 
whereas  in  the  time  of  Bartolommco  the  Scaligers 
did  not  bear  the  Imperial  Eagle  on  their  arms. 
This,  however,  as  Scartazzini  points  out^  is  a  mis- 
take of  D,  himself,  and  the  objection  might  be 
urged  equally  against  any  of  the  other  members  of 
the  family;  for  D.  makes  Cacciaguida,  speaking 
in  1300  (the  date  of  the  Vision),  aay  that  the 
Scaligcr  in  question  tears  (*  porta  *■  the  Imperial 
Eagle  on  his  arms,  tiie  fact  t>eing  that  the  first  of 
the  family  to  he  created  Imperial  Vicar  was  Alboino, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  office  by  Henry  VII  in 
13 1 1.  Butler  suggests  that  Bartolommeo  adopted 
the  Eagle  as  a  sign  of  devotion  to  the  Imperial 
cause  ;  but  even  so,  as  he  did  not  succeed  his 
father,  Alberto,  until  1301,  the  description  in  the 
text  could  hardly  have  applied  to  him  in  1300. 

Lombardo  ^  Lombard,  belong:ingto  Lorn- 
bardy  ;  D,  apostrophizes  Sordello  as  anima 
Lombarda,  Purg.  vi.  61  [Sordello].  The  word 
is  also  used  adverbially  in  the  seiise  of  *  in  the 
Lombard  tonj^ue/  in  reference  to  the  words 
employed  by  Virgil  in  taking  leave  of  Ulysses, 
*  Issa  ten  va,  piii  non  t'  adizzo  *  (which  the 
commentators  state  to  be  in  the  Lombard 
dialect),  Inf.  xxvii.  21-2.  The  dialect  of  Lom- 
bardy,  Lombardum  vuigare^  V.  E.  u  19^-*^ 
iLombardi  ^ :  Lombardla]* 

Lombardo,  II  gran.    [Iiombardo  '*] 

Lombardo,  D  semplice.  [CaJitel,atiido 

da.] 

Lombardo,  Marco,  [Marco  Ijombardo.] 

Lombardo,  Pietro.    [Pletro  \\ 

Lombardus.    [Lombardo  \] 

Lombardus,  Petrus,    [Pietro  K] 

Loodra],  London ;  referred  to  by  the  men- 
tion of  the  Thames,  the  precise  reference  being 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  Inf.xii.  lao,  [Anigo*: 
T&mlgi.] 

Longobardi,  the  Longobards  (afterwards 
called  Lombards),  a  Teutonic  tribe,  which  in 
the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  dwelt  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Elbe*  In 
Cent  V  a  semi- Christian  tribe  of  the  same 
name  was  dwelling  on  the  N,  bimk  of  the 
Danube,  They  make  little  appearance  in 
history  until  Cent,  vi,  when  under  their  king, 
Alboin,  they  descended  into  Italy  by  the  great 
plain  at  the  head  of  the  .A^driatic,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  Saxons  and  other  barbarian  tribes 
conquered  the  N.  part  of  the  country,  which 
hence  received  the  name  of  Lorn  hardy.  In  572 
AJboin  was  assassinated,  and  a  period  of  con- 
fusion ensued  until  584,  when  Alboin's  grandson 
Authari  was  elected  king.  Of  his  successors 
the  most  noteworthy  were  King  Rolhari  (636- 


652),  the  Lombard  legislator,  who  in  643 
promulgated  a  system  of  laws,  which,  with 
subsequent  additions,  became  among  German 
jurists  the  basis  of  the  study  of  law  during  the 
Middle  Ages;  and  King  Liutprand  (712-744), 
who  extended  his  sway,  at  least  teroporarily, 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy.  After  his  reign 
the  power  of  the  Lombards  gradually  declined. 
At  the  invitation  of  Pope  Stephen  II,  Pepin, 
son  of  Charles  Martcl  to  whom  Pope  Gregory 
III  had  appealed  in  vain,  crossed  into  Italy 
and  defeated  (754-6)  King  Aistulf,  who  had 
threatened  Rome ;  and  the  Lombard  kingdom 
was  finally  destroyed  by  Pepin^s  son,  Charle- 
magne, who,  likewise  in  answer  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Pope  (Adrian  I),  descended  into  Italy, 
captured  Pavia,  the  Lombard  capital,  after 
a  siege  of  six  months,  and  took  prisoner 
Dcsiderius,  the  last  Lombard  king  (774). 

The  defeat  of  Desiderius  and  the  Lombards 
by  Charlemagne  is  referred  to  (by  an  ana- 
chronism) as  one  of  the  exploits  of  the  Imperial 
Eagle,  Par.  vi.  94-6 ;  and  again,  Mom  iii,  1 1^^ 
[Desideriue] ;  the  shrillness  (*  garrulitas ')  of 
the  Lombard  dialect  supposed  to  be  a  relic 
of  the  old  Longobard  speech,  V.  E.  i.  is^^-J^^*; 
the  Lombards  addressed  as  sanguis  Longo- 
bardomm  and  Scandinaviae  soboUs,  in  allusion 
to  their  barbarian  origin,  Epist,  v.  4  [Lorn* 
bardP]. 

Longobardo^  Longobard  or  Lombard ;  */ 
dinte  Longobard&^  i.e.  the  Lombard  attacks 
on  the  Church,  which  were  finally  put  an  end 
to  hy  Charlemagne,  Par.  vi.  94.  [Longo> 
bardi,] 

Lorenzo,  St,  Lawrence,  a  deacon  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  said  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Huesca  in  Spain,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
under  the  Emperor  Valerian,  Aug.  10,  258, 
The  tradition  is  that,  being  commanded  hy  the 
Prefect  of  Rome  to  deliver  up  the  treasures  of 
the  Church,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his 
charge  by  Pope  Sixtus  II,  he  replied  that  in 
three  days  he  would  produce  them.  On  the 
expiration  of  the  appointed  time  he  presented 
to  the  Prefect  all  tne  sick  and  poor  to  whom 
he  had  given  alms,  with  the  words,  *  Behold 
the  treasures  of  Christ's  Church,'  The  Prefect 
thereupon  directed  St. Lawrence  to  be  tortured, 
in  order  to  make  him  reveal  where  the  treasures 
were  hidden.  But,  torture  proving  ineffectual, 
he  was  stretched  on  an  iron  frame  with  bars, 
like  a  gridiron,  beneath  w^hich  a  tire  was 
kindled  so  that  his  body  was  gradually  con- 
sumed. In  the  midst  of  his  agony  he  is  said 
to  have  remained  steadfast,  and  to  have  mocked 
his  executioners,  bidding  them  to  turn  his  body 
that  it  might  be  equally  roasted  on  both  sides. 

Beatrice  (in  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon)  men- 
tions Sl  Lawrence  as  an  instance  of  fortitude, 
coupling  him  with  Mucius  Scacvola,  Par.  iv. 
83-4.     [Muaio.] 
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Lotto  degli  Agll.    [Agll,  Iiotto  deglL] 

Luca^,  St  Luke  the  E\^ngelist  (in  Latin 
LucaSi  which  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Lu- 
canusi,  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears 
bis  name^  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was 
bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria^  was  educated  as 
a  physician  {Co/oss,  iv.  14),  and  died  (probably 
as  a  martyr)  between  a.d.  75  and  too;  he  is 
mentioned,  Luco^  Purg.  xxi.  7 ;  Conv.  iv.  17^^, 
2  ji05  J  £u^a  Evanetlista^  Conv.  iv.  5*^  ;  Lucas^ 
Men.  ii.  9^««,  12^,  13^;  iii.  gt.  ^ii,  m,  9«,  13t^ 
i&^^ ;  scHha  Chnsii,  Mon.  u  i6»®  ;  ii.  9»,  la** ; 
in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  he  u-as  symbolized 
by  an  ox  (with  reference  to  Esek.  I,  10,  and 
Mev,  iv.  7),  D,  speaks  of  him  as  Bos  evange- 
ItMans^  EpisL  viL  3  ;  in  the  mystical  Procession 
in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  St.  Luke  is  repre- 
sented by  his  writings,  his  Gosfiei  appearing 
(according  to  the  most  probable  mterpretation) 
as  one  of  the  four  beasts  {quattro  animali\ 
Purg.  xxix.  92  ;  while  the  Acts  of  the  A  post  Us 
appears  under  the  guise  of  an  elder  m  the 
habit  of  a  physician  (in  allusion  to  Coloss.  iv. 
14),  %*v,  134,  136-8,  145-8  [Processione], 

The  Gospel  0/  Si.  Luke  is  quoted,  Purg.  x.  40 
(Luke  i.  38) ;  Purg,  x,  44  (Luke  L  38) ;  Purg. 
xviii.  100  (Luke  u  39);  Pur^.  xx.  136  {Luke  \u 
14)  ;  Purg.  XXV.  128  (Luke  i.  34) ;  Purg.  xxix. 
85-7  (Luke  i.  42);  Par.  iii.  121-2  (Luke  i.  28;; 
Par«  xvi.  34  {Luke  i,  28) ;  Par.  xxxii.  95  (Luke  i. 
38);  Conv.  iv.  iiti5i-i3  (Luke  xvi.  9);  Conv. 
iv,  i7^»*-ioi  (Luke  X,  41;  x.  42);  Conv.  iv. 
23l05-«  {^Luke  xxiii.  44) ;  Mon.  i.  4^'^  (Luke  ii, 
14  ;  xxiv.  36) ;  Mon.  ii.  3^**®  {Luke  vi.  38) ; 
Mon.  ii.  9^oi-3  (Luke  ii,  1 ) ;  Mon.  iii.  9^-60, 98-ioa 
(Luke  xxii.  38;  xxii.  7;  xxii,  14;  xxii.  35-6; 
xxii.  38;  xxii.  33);  Eptst  vii,  2  {Luke  \4i.  19) ; 
referred  to,  Pilrg.  xxi.  7  (ref,  to  Luke  xxiv,  13- 
53) ;  Conv.  iv.  5^  (ref.  to  Luke  ii,  i) ;  Mon.  i, 
16^®  (ref  to  Luke  ii,  i,  14);  Mon.  ii.  12^*  (ref. 
to  Luke  ii.  I-5);  Mon.  ii,  13^0-3  (^ef.  to  Luke 
xxiii.  I,  11) ;  Mon.  iii,  lo^i^  (ref.  to  Luke  ix.  3 ; 
X.  4)  ;  Eptst.  vii.  3  (ref.  to  Luke  ii  i). 

The  Acts  0/  the  Apostles  is  quoted,  Conv. 
iv.  20^»  (Acts  X.  34) ;  Mon.  iii,  ^^-^  (Ads  i,  1 ) ; 
Mon.  iii.  ij*3-m  (Acts  xxv,  10;  xxvii.  24; 
xx%'iii.  19) ;  EpisL  v.  4  (Acts  ix.  5);  referred 
to,  Mon.  ii,  8-^  (ref.  to  Acts  i.  26). 

Ltica^t  tlic  city  of  Lucca,  this  being  apK 
parently,  according  to  D,,  the  Lucchese  fomn 
of  the  name,  V.  E.  i.  15**,  Rajna,  however, 
following  the  MSS,,  reads  Lucca,    [Iitioca.] 

Lucam^  EvAngetlum  seatadum.  [Luoa '.] 

LticanO^Lucan  (Marcus  Annaeus  Lucanus)^ 
the  Roman  poet,  bom  at  Corduba  in  Spain, 
A.  D.  39.  He  was  the  grandson  of  M.  Annaeus 
Scne<m,  the  rhetorician,  and  nephew  of  L.  An- 
naeus Seneca,  the  philosopher  and  tragedian. 
Lucan  was  brought  up  in  Rome  from  an  early 
age.  Having  incurred  the  enmity  of  Nero,  he 
joined  the  conspiracy  of  Piso  against  the  life 


of  the  Emf)eror,  and  upon  the  discovery  of 
the  plot  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  opening 
his  veins,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
A.D.  65.  He  left  an  unfinished  poem  in  ten 
books  (the  last  of  which  is  incomplete)  entitled 
Pharsalia  or  De  Belie  Civili,  in  which  a  de- 
tailed account  is  given  of  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey  ;  the  narrative  breaks  off 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  Alexandrine  war. 
D.  places  Lucan  in  Lirabo  together  with 
Homer,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  Inf.  iv,  90 ;  these 
poets,  with  Virgil,  make  up  'la  bella  scuola 
Di  quel  signor  deil*  altissimo  canto,*  znf,  94-5 
[Limbo] ;  be  is  named,  together  with  Vugu, 
Ovid  (as  far  as  the  Meiamcrphoses  are  con- 
cerned), and  Statius,  as  one  of  the  *  regtdati 
poetae,'  V.  E.  ii.  b^^^  \  and  is  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  his  poem,  Inf.  xxv.  94 ;  V.  N. 

§   25*5;    Conv.    iii.  3^^,  5^6;    iv.  ll2T,  IjUltHt^ 

28« ' ;  V.  E.  i.  io<« ;  Mon.  it.  ^\  8»S  9Wite.«^ 

ll4«;   Epist.X.  22. 

The  Pharsalia  is  mentioned,  Conv.  iv.  aS**; 
Mon.  ii.  4^,  8*^  9"^"^;  quoted,  V.  N.  §  25^ 
(Phars,  u  44,  where  for  detes^  D.'s  reading, 
many  editors  read  debet) '^  Conv.  iv.  ii*«-^i 
{Phars.  iii.  1 19-21) ;  Conv.  iv.  I3ii«-18  {Phars. 
V.  527-31) ;  Conv.  iv,  28100-^  (Pkars.  iL  326- 
47);  Mon.  ii.  4^^-**  (Pkars.  ix.  477-80); 
Mon.  ii.  9*^"^-*  {Phars.  ii.  672  ff. ;  viii,  692-4; 
i.  109-11);  Mon.  ii.  it*8-5i  (Phars,  ii,  135-8, 
where  D.  reads  superctvii  for  speraifit)  \  Eptst. 
vii.  4  {Phars.  i.  280-2) ;  Epist.  x.  22  (Pkars^ 
ix.  580J ;  referred  to,  Inf.  xxv,  94-5  (ref.  to 
Pkars.  ix.  763-804);  Conv,  iii.  3^^  (ref.  to 
Phars.  iv,  642  ff.) ;  Conv.  iii.  5'^^  (ref.  to  Phars, 
ix.  438-4St  531-2};  Conv.  iv,  t^^^-^  (reL  to 
Phars.  ii.  383) ;  Conv,  iv.  281*2-^  (ref,  to  Phars. 
ii.  338-45) ;  V.  E.  L  lo*«  (ref.  to  Phars.  ii,  396- 
438) ;  Mon.  ii.  S^i  (ref.  to  Phars,  iv.  609  ff.). 

D.  was  also  indebted  to  Lucan  for  details 
about  the  following:  — Erich tho,  Inf.  ix.  23-4 
(Phars.  vi.  507  ff.)  [Erlton] ;  Cato  in  the 
Libyan  desert,  Inf.  xiv.  13-15  (Phars,  ix.  371  ff.) 
[Catona^];  Aruns,  Inf.  xx*  46-7  (Pkars,  i* 
586)  [Aronta] ;  the  snakes  in  the  Libyan 
desert.  Inf.  xxiv.  85-7  {Phars.  ix.  710  ff.) 
[Itibia] ;  Sabellus  and  Nasidius.  Inf.  xxv.  94-5 
(Phars.  ix.  763  ff.)  [Nasaidio :  Babello]; 
Curio,  Inf.  xxviii.  97-^9  {Phars,  i.  280-a) ;  loL 
xxviii,  101-2  {Phars.  i.  269)  [CuHo-] ;  Hercules 
and  Antaeus,  Inf.  xxxi.  115  ff.;  Mon.  iL  8** 
(Phars,  iv.  587  ff.)  [ Anteo :  Brcole]  ;  Typhoeus 
and  Tityns,  Inf,  xxxi.  124  {Phars.  iv.  595-6) 
[Tifeo:  TMo] ;  Cato,  Purg.  i,  24-6  (Phsn. 
ii.  374-6) ;  Purg.  i.  80 ;  Conv,  iv.  s^*^^  (Pharr, 
ix*  561)  [Catone  -] ;  Cato  and  Marcia,  Purg.  L 
79  ff. ;  Conv.  iv,  28^<>o-^»  (Phars,  ii.  338  ff.) 
[Maraia];  Marcellus,  Purg.  vi.  125  (Pkan, 
i.  313)  [Mareello] ;  Metellus,  Purg.  isu  136-^ 
{Phars.  iii.  153  ff.)  [Metello] ;  Pelorus,  Purg, 
xiv.32(/'A<irj.ii.  438)  [Poloro] ;  the  Hellespont, 
Purg,  xxviii.  71-2;  Mon.  ii.  9**-*  (Phars.  tL 
672  ff.)  [EHespozito] ;  Caesar^s  siege  of  Mar^ 
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scilles,  Par.  \x*  9J  {Phars,  iii.  572  fT.)  [Marsllia] ; 
Caesar  and  AmyclaSi  Par.  xi.  67-9 ;  Con  v.  iv. 
ijuo-iri  {pkars.  v,  527  ffO  fAmicUt©]. 
fSc«  Moore,  Siuius  in  Dtznie^  i.  228^42.) 

Lucanus^  the  poet  Lucan,  V.  E.  i.  10*'^; 
ii.  6«^ ;  Mon»  ii.  4^,  8»»,  9*^'  »**'  «^  n*« ;  Epist 
X.  22,    [Iiucanoj 

Lucas,  Si,  Luke  the  E%*angelist,  Mon.ii.  9^*^, 

LiiccEt  town  in  Tuscany,  on  a  plain  in  the 
valley  of  the  Serchio»  about  15  miles  N.E.  of 
Pisa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Monte 
San  Giuliano ;  the  native  place  of  Aiessio 
Interminci,  Inf.  xviii.  122  [Aleftslo] ;  hidden 
from  Pisa  by  Monte  San  GiuUano»  Hhat  hill 
whose  intervening  brow  Screens  Lucca  from 
the  Pisan's  envious  eye/  Inf.  xxxiii.  30  [Qlu- 
llano,  Monte  San] ;  the  native  place  of  Bona- 
^unta  dcgli  Urbiciani«  Purg,  xxiv.  20,  who 
IS  referred  to  as  guel  di  Lucca  (f,  jq),  and 
speaks  of  Lucca  as  la  mia  citttl  [v,  45)  (Bona* 
flrl'tuita] ;  the  name  of  the  town  pronounced 
Lttca  by  the  Lucchesc,  V.  E.  i.  13^^*  [Luca^: 
ItUoenaea] ;  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
Santa  Zita,  the  patron  saint  of  Lucca,  Inf.  xxi. 
36  [Slta,  Banta] ;  alluded  to  as  quiila  i€na^ 
in  connexion  witn  Bonturo  Dati  and  the  other 
barrators  with  whom,  D.  says,  the  place 
abounds,  Inf.  xxi.  40  [Bonturo]  ;  indicated 
by  the  mention  of  the  Scrchio,  which  tlowi 
cJoic  to  its  walls,  Inf.  xxi.  49  [Berohio]. 

Tlw  Sanio  Voifa  (*Holy  Face*)  of  Lucca, 
an  ancient  crucifix  in  cedar* wood  of  great 
sanctity,  is  mentioned,  [n£  xxi.  48.  According 
to  the  tradition  this  relic  was  carved  by  Nico- 
demus,  who,  while  attempting  to  portray  the 
divine  features,  fell  asleep,  and  on  awakening 
found  the  work  had  been  miraculously  com* 
pleted  for  him.  The  story  of  how  it  was 
transferred  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Luccai 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  deposited  in  782, 
ii  told  by  Benvenuto,  who  concludes  his  ac* 
coont  witJi  the  remark,  *Tu  de  hoc  crcde  quod 
vis,  quia  hoc  non  est  de  aniculis  hdei.*  He 
ctatei  that  the  Lucdicsc  were  accustomed  to 
offer  up  prayers  and  oblations  to  it,  particularly 
when  m  trouble.  Its  renown  was  such  that 
William  Rufus  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  swearing  by  it.  It  is  still  an  objea  of 
ven^rationi  and  is  preserved  in  the  nave  of  the 
CathednU  of  San  Marti  no  at  Lucca  in  a  small 
marble  chapel,  known  as  the  TempUtto^  which 
was  erected  in  1 484  by  the  Lucchese  sculptor, 
Matteo  Civitali.  (See  the  drawing  given  by 
C.  Rkci  in  La  D.  C.  illusiraia  nii  iticghi  # 
m$lkptri^€^  p.  137.) 

D.  was  in  Lucca,  perhaps  between  1307  and 
IjoS^more  probably  in  1514,  and  while  there 
fanned  a  connexion  with  a  certain  Lucchese 
\misj  ci  ikt  name  of  Gcntucca,  who  is  referred 
10  oy  BoQagkmta  (in  Circle  VI  of  Purgatory), 
PmTg.  aodv.  57-4^-    [Danta :  Gantuooa.) 


Lucenses,  inhabitants  of  Lucca;  their 
dialect  condemned,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  Tuscan  dialects,  V.  E,  i,  13^"^.  From  the 
specimen  given  by  D,  it  appears  that  the  local 
pronunciation  of  the  name  Lucca  was  Lmca, 
[liuca  ^.J 

LucensiSf  Lucchese,  belonging  to  Lucca; 
of  Bonagiunta,  who  was  a  native  of  Luca, 
V.  E.  i.  t3»-».    [Bonagiunta.] 

Lucia  ^^  St.  Lucy,  a  noble  Christian  virgin 
of  Syracuse,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian (Emp,  284-305).  Her  mother,  having 
been  miraculously  healed  of  an  illness  at  the 
tomb  of  St.  Agatha  in  Catania,  was  persuaded 
by  St.  Lucy  to  give  all  her  possessions  to  the 
poor.  The  latter  was  thereupon  denounced 
to  the  prefect  by  her  lover,  and  condemned  to 
be  taken  away  and  subjected  to  the  most  cruel 
indignity.  All  efforts  to  remove  her,  however, 
proved  vain,  even  boiling  oil  and  heated  pitch 
being  powerless  to  hurt  her,  and  at  last  she 
was  slain  with  a  sword  where  she  stood*  There 
is  a  further  legend  to  tlie  effect  that  she  plucked 
out  her  eyes  when  they  threatened  to  become 
a  snare  to  her  lover,  and  that  they  were 
afterwards  restored  to  her  more  beautiful 
than  before.  She  is  regarded  as  the  special 
patroness  of  those  who  suffer  from  disease  of 
the  eyes. 

In  the  />.  C  St.  Lucy  appears  as  one  of  the 
three  heavenly  ladies  who  arc  interested  in 
D/s  salvation,  as  is  explained  to  him  by  Virgil, 
Inf.  ii.  49-126;  the  latter  says  that  he  was 
moved  to  come  to  D.*s  help  by  Beatrice 
(in/.  52-93),  who  in  her  turn  had  been  warned 
of  D/s  plight  by  St.  Lucy,  who  a^in  had 
been  sent  to  Beatrice  by  the  Virgm  Mary 
(tfv.  94-fo8) ;  the  three  heavenly  kdics  arc 
referred  to  as  /re  donne  btntdtite^  Inf.  ii.  124 ; 
the  \*irgin  speaks  to  St.  Lucy  of  D.  as  *  il  tuo 
fcdelc*  ir.  9tJ).  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  D.  was  in  a  special  sense  under  her  pro- 
tection, as  being  a  sufferer  from  weak  eyes 
(V.  N.  4  40^'"*;  Conv.  iii  9H--^T)  jDant*], 
Beatrice  speaks  of  St.  Lucy  as  *  nimica  ai 
ciascun  crudeic  *  {v,  loo),  which,  by  the  hght 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  has  been  interpreted 
as  signifying  that  she  is  meant  to  typify  meek- 
ness (Butlers  The  old  commentators  regard 
her  as  the  symbol  of  illuminating  grace. 

While  D.  is  asleep  during  his  nrst  night  Jn 
Purgatory  he  is  conveyed  m  the  early  dawn 
itom  the  V'alley  of  Kings  to  the  gate  of 
Purgatory  proper  by  St  Lucy,  as  is  explained 
to  him  by  Virgil  on  his  awaking,  Purg.  ix.  49- 
63 ;  una  donna^  xk  $5  ;  tUa,  \fv\  S9»  63* 

St.  Bernard  points  out  to  D.  Sl  Lucy's  placa 
in  the  Celestial  Rose  (where  she  is  seatra  on 
the  left  hand  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St  Anna 
being  on  his  rights  and  opposite  to  Adam),  and 
remmds  him  that  it  was  she  who  moved 
Beatrice  to  come  10  his  aid  (InL  ii.  100^  %)  at 
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the  commencement  of  his  joumey  through 
Hell,  Par.  xxxiL  136-8.     [Rosa.] 

Witte,  noting  that  D.  has  introduced  St* 
Lucy  into  all  three  Caniicki  of  the  D.  C, 
besides  ha\nng  given  her  name  to  an  imaginary 
city  in  a  discussion  as  to  the  form  of  the  earth 
(Conv.  iii.  5)  [Iiucia-^],  thinks  it  probable  that 
she  was  D/s  patron-saint  (which  would  explain 
the  expression  *  il  tuo  fedele/  Inf.  ii.  98).  As 
the  festival  of  St.  Lucy  of  Syracuse  falls  on 
Dec  13,  and  D.  is  known  to  have  been  bom 
ia  the  month  of  May  (Par.  xxii.  110-17),  Witte 
conjectures  {DanU-Forschungen^  ii.  30^1)  that 
the  St.  Lucy  intended  by  D.  was  the  saint  of 
that  name  of  the  Ubaldini  family  (sister  of 
Cardinal  Ottaviano  degli  Ubaldini,  Inf  x*  ijo), 
who  belonged  to  the  convent  of  St.  Clara  out- 
side Florence,  and  whose  festival  according  to 
the  Florentine  calendar  was  on  May  30,  which 
day  he  consequently  supposes  to  have  been 
D.'s  birthday* 

Piumptre  remarks  that  there  are  two  churches 
in  Florence  dedicated  to  St.  Lucy  of  Syracuse  ; 
one  of  them  (in  the  Via  de'  Bardi)  is  well 
known  on  account  of  a  Robbia  relief  over  the 
door,  and  an  Annunciation  by  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi  above  one  of  the  altars. 

Lucia  ^\  name  given  by  D,  to  an  imaginary 
city,  which  he  places  at  the  S.  Pole  of  the 
Earth,  exactly  at  the  antipodes  of  another, 
called  Maria,  at  the  N.  Pole,  Conv.  iii.  5*0-1*4^ 

p.  calculates  the  distance  between  these 
points  and  the  city  of  Rome,  which  he  puts  at 
7,500  miles  from  Luda^  and  2,700  miles  from 
il/ona,  giving  10,200  miles  for  the  haM-circum- 
ference  of  the  Earth,  or  20,400  miles  for  the 
whole  circumference.  This  measurement  he 
got  from  Alfraganiis,     [Terra  ^.] 

Witte  draws  attention  {DanU-Forsckungeny 
\u  30)  to  the  fact  that  D.  has  given  the  names 
of  Maria  and  Lucia  to  these  two  cities  placed 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  that  in  the  D,  C 
he  has  assigned  seats  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  Celestial  Rose  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
St.  Lucy.     [Lucia  1  :  Boaa.j 

Lucifer',  Lucifer,  i.e.  Satan,  Epist.  x,  27. 
[Lucifero.] 

Lucifer 2,  the  morning  star;  Aristotle's 
saying  (in  the  Ethics)  that  neither  the  evening 
nor  the  morning  star  is  so  admirable  as  justice, 
quoted,  Mon.  i*  i|J«j-4,    [Heaperus,] 

Lucif ero»  L ucife r,  n ame  given  by  D .  (folio w- 
ing  St.  Jerome  on  Isaiah  3uv.  12)  to  Satan,  the 
Evil  One,  whom  in  the  Z>*  C,  he  represents  as 
the  King  of  Hell,  Inf.  xxxi,  143;  xxxiv.  89; 
called  also  Z^V^,  Inf.  xi.  65  ;  xii.  39;  xxxiv,  20 
[Dite];  BelsebU,  inf.  xxxiv.  127  [Belaebil]; 
nimica  podesta.  Inf.  vi.  96 ;  superbo  strupo. 
Inf.  vii.  12 ;  Rex  in/erni^  Inf.  3Lxxiv.  l ;  la 
crtatura  ck'  ebbt  il  hel  scmbianlc^  Inf.  xxxiv.  18; 
la  imperador  del  dolorosa  regnc^  ln£  xxxiv.  28 ; 


il  vermo  reo  chc  il  mondofora^  Inf.  xxxiv,  toS ; 
colui  chefu  nobil  creatoPiii  ck*  altra  creatura^ 
Purg,  xii.  25-6 ;  colui  .  .  .  Che  pria  volse  U 
spa  lie  al  suo  failart^  Par.  ix.  127-8;  il  prima 
superbo^  Par,  xix.  46 ;  la  somma  d^ ogni criaiura^ 
Par.  xix.  47 ;  //  ptrvtrso^  Par.  xxvit  26 ;  colui 
che  tu  (Dante)  vedesti  Da  tutti  i  pisi  del 
mondo  cosiretto,  Par.  xxix.  56-7 ;  the  Evil  One 
is  also  spoken  of  as  Satan ^  Inf.  vii.  I ;  Satanas^ 
Mon.  iii.  9**^  [Satan] ;  Diaifolo^  Inf.  xxiii.  145; 
Diabolus,  V.  E.  i.  2*',  4!^*;  Mon.  iii-  5*^; 
Luci/er,  Epist.  x.  27. 

Lucifer,  the  King  of  Hell,  Inf.  xxxiv.  1,  28; 
cast  out  from  Heaven  by  the  archangel  Michael, 
Inf.  vii.  11-12;  before  his  fall  was  the  fairest 
and  noblest  of  created  things,  Inf.  xxxiv.  l8» 
34 ;  Purg.  xii.  25^ ;  Par.  xix.  47 ;  the  cause 
of  his  fall  was  pride,  Inf.  vii.  12  ;  xxxiv.  35 ; 
Purg.  xii.  25-7  ;  Par.  ix.  1 27-8 ;  xix.  46 ;  xxviL 
26;  xxix.  55^5;  he  is  now  as  foul  as  he  was 
fair  before,  Inf.  xxxiv.  34;  his  place  is  in  the 
nethermost  pit  of  Hell,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Earth,  and  hence  of  the  Universe,  Inf.  xL 
64^5;  xxxi.  142-3;  xxxiv.  107-8;  Par.  xxix. 
56-7  [TJni verso] ;  he  fell  from  Heaven  on  the 
side  of  the  Earth  opposite  to  our  hemisphere, 
to  which  the  land  which  was  previously  in  the 
other  hemisphere  retired,  its  place  being  taken 
by  the  sea.  Inf.  xxxiv.  121-4;  at  the  place 
where  he  fell  was  opened  the  abyss  of  HelJ, 
the  earth  retreating  from  him,  and  thus  forming 
the  island  and  Mt.  of  Purgator>%  the  only  dry 
land  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  Inf.  xxxi%'. 
124-6;  he  is  a  liar  and  the  fether  of  lies,  Inf, 
xxiii.  143-4 ;  Mon.  iii.  3*" ;  and  the  origin  of 
all  woe.  Inf.  xxxiv.  36 ;  it  was  he  who  spake  to 
Eve  in  the  shape  of  the  serpent,  V^  E.  i»  2*', 
4^3;  Christ's  rebuke  to  St.  Peter,  *get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan*  (J/*i//.  xvi.  23),  Mon.  iii. 
qT^-bo.  £tekid*s  reproach  to  Luciifer  (in  the 
person  of  the  prince  of  Tyrus,  Esek,  xxviii 
12-13),  Epist.  X.  27. 

Lucifer  figures  among  the  examples  of  de- 
feated pride  in  Circle  1  of  Purgatory,  where  he 
is  portrayed  (in  allusion  to  Luke  x.  iS)  as 
failmg  like  lightning  from  heaven,  Purg.  aciL 
25-7.     [Sup©rbL| 

As  D.  and  Virgil  enter  Giudecca,  the  fourth 
division  of  Circle  IX  of  He  11^  V.  wams  D,  that 
they  are  approaching  Lucifer,  and  tells  him  to 
look  if  he  can  see  him  in  the  distance  (In£ 
xxxiv.  1-3) ;  D.  dimly  sees  something  resem- 
bling a  windmill  (being  Lucifer's  six  huge 
whirling  'wings),  and  then  feeling  a  great  wind 
he  shrinks  behind  V,  for  shelter  {znK  4-9); 
when  they  ha%'e  advanced  somewhat  further, 
V,  suddenly  stepping  aside  from  before  D. 
makes  him  halt,  and  points  to  Lucifer  just  ia 
front  of  them  [inK  16-21) ;  D.,  half>dead  with 
terror,  sees  before  him  a  gigantic  monster, 
emer]ging  as  far  as  the  middle  of  his  breast 
from  the  ice  (w,  22-9) ;  his  enormous  bulk  is 
such  that  D,  says  he  himself  more  liearly 
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compares  with  a  giant  in  size  than  does  a 
giant  with  Lucifer*s  arm  (T^^  30-3) ;  the  monster 
has  three  faces ^  the  one  in  front  being  crimson, 
that  on  the  right  yellowish -white,  and  that  on 
the  left  black  iv7K  37-45 ) ;  beneath  each  face 
is  a  pair  of  huge  wings,  not  feathered,  hut  like 
those  of  a  bat  (7/7'.  46-50) ;  with  the  flapping 
of  these  wings  are  generated  three  winds,  the 
blast  of  which  causes  the  waters  of  Cocytus  to 
frccic  {zn/.  5CH2) ;  from  his  six  eyes  flow  tear^, 
which,  mingled  with  bloody  foam  from  his 
months,  drip  down  over  his  three  chins  (vv, 
53-4) ;  in  each  mouth  he  crunches  a  sinner^  in 
the  front  one  Judas  Iscariot,  whose  back  is  at 
the  same  time  flayed  by  Lucifer's  claws,  in  the 
right  one  Cassius,  and  in  the  left  one  Brums 
iz'v,  55-67) ;  IX  having  gazed  on  this  terrible 
sightj  V»  tells  him  that  Be  has  seen  all,  and  that 
now  they  must  be  gone  from  Hell  {vtk  6 8-9) ; 
V,  then,  whh  D,  on  his  back,  climbs  down 
Lncifcr*s  shaggy  sides  into  the  icy  chasm  {7n\ 
yo-$\ ;  when  he  has  reached  the  monster*s 
middle  V.  with  a  great  effort  turns  himself  so 
that  his  head  is  where  his  legs  had  been  before, 
and  then  commences  to  chmb  up  (Lucifer  being 
so  situated  that  the  iipper  part  of  his  body, 
from  head  to  middle^  is  in  the  N.  hemisphere, 
while  the  lower  part,  from  middle  to  feet,  is  in 
the  S.  hemisphere,  lo  the  surface  of  which  D. 
and  V.  are  now  ascending,  their  descent  having 
ceased  at  Lucifer  s  middle,  which  coincides 
with  the  centre  of  the  Earth),  so  that  J>,  thinks 
they  are  returning  (o  Hell  (tn'*  76-84)  ;  at  last 
they  issue  forth  through  a  perforated  rock, 
and  D.  to  his  amazement  sees  that  Lucifer 
is  holding  his  legs  upwards^  instead  of  down- 
wards as  he  had  seen  them  previously  {vt/, 
S5-93) ;  before  they  proceed  on  their  way  he 
asks  V,  for  an  explanation  of  this  manel,  and 
leams  that  they  arc  now  in  the  S,  hemisphere 
(triK  100-17)  J  ^'  ^l'^^  3^SQ  explains  to  him 
bow  Lucifer  fell  to  the  Earth  on  this  side,  and 
€irove  away  the  land,  which  retreated  to  the 
K,  hemisphere,  the  sea  taking  its  place,  and 
how  where  be  fell  the  abyss  of  Heil  was 
formed,  the  displaced  earth  from  which  went 
lo  make  the  island  and  Mt.  of  Purgatory 
(tn^,  131-6)  ;  they  now  quit  Hell  and  make 
their  way  upwards  to  the  outer  air  {tnf,  133-9). 

D.  represents  Lucifer  with  six  wings  (7^. 
46-50)  inasmuch  as  he  had  before  his  fall  been 
one  of  the  seraphim,  *  quei  foe  hi  pii  Che  di  sei 
all  facean  la  cuculla '  ( Pan  ix.  77-S).  The  three 
winds  generated  by  the  wings  are  commonly 
understood  to  typify  pride,  luxury,  and  avarice. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  calculate  the 
dimensions  of  Lucifer  from  the  data  supplied 
bjr  D»  (i^^  3CH3)»  The  height  of  the  giant 
Nimrod  is  calculated  from  D/s  data  (Inf.  xxxi. 
5S-66)  lo  be  about  70  ft.,  or  about  twelve 
times  D,*s  stature  [Nembrotto].  The  pro- 
portions then  are,  as  D,  is  to  Nimrod  so  is 
Kimiod  to  Lucifer's  arm,  which  would  give 


about  840  ft.  as  the  measurement  of  Lucifer's 
arm^  and  consequently  (taking  the  length  of 
the  arm  to  be  one-third  of  the  stature)  about 
S40  yds,  as  his  approximate  stature. 

The  commentators  are  by  no  means  agreed 
as  to  the  symbolism  of  the  three  faces  of 
Lucifer.  Lombardi,  Blanc,  and  others,  take 
them  to  represent  the  three  continents  of  the 
then  known  world,  ^-iz,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  the  complexions  of  whose  inhabitants 
would  answer  respectively  to  the  three  colours, 
red,  yellow,  and  black.  The  old  commentators 
regard  Lucifer's  triple  visage  as  an  antitype  of 
the  Godhead  in  Trinity,  representing  the  three 
qualities  diametrically  opposed  to  the  divine 
attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  vh, 
impotence,  ignorance,  and  hatred,  which  are 
denoted  respectively  by  the  yellow,  the  black, 
and  the  red  of  the  three  faces ;  thus  Benvenuto 
says  :  — 

'  Sicuit  cnim  Dcus  est  trinus  ct  unus,  in  quo  est 
sumnia  potentia,  sumniiia  amor,  el  sorama  sapientia; 
tta  in  tsto  est  summa  impotcntia,  summum  odium, 
sum  ma  ignorantitu' 

The  words  Vexilia  Regis  prodeunt  in/emr\ 
*the  banners  of  the  King  of  Hell  go  forth,' 
spoken  by  Virgil  (Inf.  xxxiv.  i)  as  they  lirst 
come  in  sight  of  Lucifer  (the  *  banners  *  being 
his  enormous  flapping  wings)  are  partly 
borrow^ed  from  the  opening  of  the  hymn  of 
Venantius  Fortunaius  (born  at  Ceneda  near 
Treviso,  530;  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  599;  died, 
609),  which  is  sung  in  the  Romish  Church 
during  Passion  Week,  and  at  the  feast  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  :^ 

*V«xilla  rcfi^s  prodeunt, 

Fttlgct  cniciB  mysieriam, 
Quo  ramc  airtiis  con<litoT 
SilspcnsuB  est  patjbulo/ 

Lucillo,  a  mistake  of  D.  (or  of  the  copyists) 
for  Ludiw,  Lucilius,  a  friend  and  correspondent 
of  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  and  procurator  of 
Sicily, 

D.  refers  to  the  invectives  of  Seneca  against 
riches,  *  massimamente  a  Lucillo  scrivendo,* 
Conv.  iv.  12^"-''^  [Seneca^].  The  passage 
referred  to  occurs  in  one  of  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Lucilius ; — 

*  NemiHeni  pccunia  divitcm  fecit :  immo  contra, 
nulli  non  eiiajorem  sui  cupidttatem  iiicusait*  Quaeris 
quae  sit  hujus  rei  causa  t  plus  incipit  habere  posse 
qui  plus  habet'    {Epist  cxiat.  $  g.) 

Lucrezia,  Lucretia,  wife  of  Lucius  Tar- 
quinius  Coilatinus,  who,  having  been  outraged 
by  her  husband's  cousin,  Sextus  Tarquinms, 
son  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  King 
of  Rome,  stabbed  herself,  after  calling  upon 
Coilatinus  to  avenge  her  dishonour.  This 
'  deed  of  shame  '  led  to  the  dethronement  and 
banishment  of  Tarquinius  Superb  us,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  at  Rome,  B.C.  510, 

D*  sees  Lucretia,  together  with  Julia,  Marcia, 
and   Cornelia,   among   the   great   women    of 
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antiquity  in  Limbo,  Inf.  iv.  128  [Limbo] ;  the 
period  during  which  Rome  was  governed  by- 
kings  began  and  ended  with  a  deed  of  shame, 
vii,  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  and  the 
dishonour  of  Lucretia,  Par.  vi.  40-1. 

The  story  of  the  outrage  on  Lucretia  and  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  is  told  by  Livy 
(i.  S7h5o). 

LugliOp  the  month  of  July ;  D,  refers  to  the 
crowded  state  of  the  hospitals  of  Yaldichiana, 
owing  to  the  malaria  generated  by  its  swamps, 
during  the  month  of  August,  tra  il  luglio  e  il 
S£iiembr£,  Inf.  xxix,  47.     [Chiana-l 

Lrlligi  ^y  the  kings  of  Fiance  of  the  Capetian 
line  who  bore  the  name  of  Louis ;  mentioned 
by  Hugh  Capet  (in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory'), 
w^ho  says  that  from  him  were  descended  the 
kings  of  the  name  of  Philip  and  Louis  of  the 
reigning  dynasty  of  France,  Pwrg.  xx.  50-1. 
[Capeti.] 

From  Hugh  Capet  down  to  the  year  1300, 
the  date  of  the  Vision,  there  were  four  kings 
of  each  name  in  the  Capetian  line.  [Fillppi^: 
Table  viil.  A.] 

Ltdgi"],  Louis  IX,  St.  Louis,  Kin^of  France 
1226-1270;  he  was  the  son  (bom  m  1215)  of 
Louis  VIII  and  Blanche  of  Castile,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1226;  he  married  in  1234 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Raymond  Beren^ 
ger  IV,  Count  of  Provence ;  in  124S  he  sailed 
to  the  East  on  a  crusade,  and  in  1249  took 
Damietta,  but,  being  himself  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Saracens  shortly  after,  was  obliged  to 
surrender  the  city  as  a  condition  of  his  release ; 
in  1254  he  returned  to  France,  but  in  1270  he 
undertook  a  second  crusade,  and  sailed  against 
Tunis,  the  citade!  of  which  he  took ;  during 
the  siege,  however,  a  plague  broke  out,  to 
which  Louis  and  a  large  part  of  his  army  fell 
victinns,  Aug.  127a  During  bis  reign  be  de- 
voted lumself  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and 
by  his  wise  administration  greatly  promoted 
the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  Owing  to  the 
saintliness  of  his  character  Louis  IX  was  in 
1297  canonized  by  Boniface  VI  IL  [Table  vlii.] 

Villani  says  of  him : — 

*  11  buono  Lnis,  re  di  Francia,  era  cristianiasiino 
e  dt  santa  vita  e  opcre,iion  tantoquanto  s'appartietie 
a  secolare,  esscndo  re  di  si  grande  reame  e  potenzia, 
ma  come  rcligioso.  scmpre  opcrando  in  fa v ore  di 
santa  Chiesa  e  della  cristianitade,  e  nan  ispaven- 
landosi  deile  graudi  fatiche  e  spendio.*    (vii.  37.) 

D.,  who  nowhere  mentions  St*  Louis  by 
name,  refers  to  him  disparagingly^  together 
with  his  brother,  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  con- 
nexion with  their  respective  wives,  Margaret 
and  Beatrice  of  Provence,  whose  husbands, 
he  says  (by  the  mouth  of  Sordello  in  Ante- 
purgatory),  were  as  inferior  to  Peter  HI  of 
Aragon  as  Charles  II  of  Anjou  was  to  his 
father,  Charles  I^  Purg.  vii.  1 27-9.  [Beatrice  - ; 
Margherlta.] 


D/s  depreciation  of  St  Louis  may  have  been 
due  to  his  dislike  of  all  the  members  of  the 
royal  house  of  France,  and  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  by  his  hated  foe  Boniface  VI li  that  the 
king  was  canonized, 

Luigi^],  Louis  of  Sicily,  second  son  of 
Charles  1 1  of  Anjou  and  Naples,  and  of  Mary 
of  Hungary,  and  younger  brother  of  Charlet 
Martel ;  he  was  one  of  the  three  sons  who 
were  left  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  Alphonso, 
King  of  Aragon,  when  their  father  was  released 
from  his  captivity  in  Catalonia  in  1288  [Carlo*]* 
An  arrangement  had  been  made  for  their 
liberation  in  1391,  but  ou-ing  to  the  sudden 
death  of  Alphonso  in  that  year  it  was  not 
carried  into  effect.  Consequently  Louis,  with 
his  brothers  Robert  and  John,  remained  in 
captivity  until  1 295,  in  which  year  they  were 
set  at  liberty,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  con* 
eluded,  through  the  mediation  of  Boniface  VII  I, 
between  their  father  and  James  11,  Alphonso's 
successor  in  Aragon.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  Louis  renounced  all  his  hereditary 
rights  and  became  a  monk.  He  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Toulouse  by  Boniface  VI 11,  Dec  29, 
1 296,  but  died  in  the  following  year ;  he  was 
canonized  in  131 1. 

Villani  says  of  him : — 

*  II  secondo  figliuolo  del  re  Carlo  secondo  Ca 
Luis,  ch€  si  rend^  frate  minore,  e  poi  fu  veswwo 
di  Tolosa.'  ;vii»95.) — *  In  quello  concilio  a  Vienoa 
in  Borgogna  nel  detto  tnno  131 1  fu  caoonizzatoa 
santo  Lodovico  arctvescovo  di  Tolosa,  frate  minore, 
figliuolo  del  re  Carlo  primogenito,  e  frateUo  dci 
re  Ruberto,  e  per  esscre  religioso  lascid  Tonore 
mondano  e  la  corona  del  reame,  Fu  uomo  ben^gno 
c  di  Santa  vita,  e  molti  miracoli  mostrd  Iddio  per 
lui,  e  prima  a  sua  mortCi  e  poi.'   (ix  ^3,) 

It  is  probably  to  Louis  that  Charles  Martel 
(his  elder  brother)  refers,  when  he  says  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Venus)  that  such  an  one  is  *  wrested 
to  religion,*  who  was  bom  to  wear  a  sword. 
Par.  viii.  145-6  [Carlo  ^^], 

Lima,  the  Moon,  Inf,  vii.  64;  xv*  19;  xx, 
127;  xxvi.  131;  xxix*  10;  xxxiii.  26;  Purg.  x. 
14;  xviii.  76;  xix.  2;  xxviii.  33;  xxix*  53; 
Par.  J.  115;  xvi.  82;  xxvii.  132;  xxviii.  205 
xxix.  97 ;  Conv.  ii.  3^7*  ^*  «>  ^,  4^,  6^*>?,  i4«t»  ^ 


■ 


IS* 


31-* ;  Mon.  ill.  4IW-M;  Epist  x.  36|.] 


A,  T*  §§  7* -«,  I9*«,  2oS»-««>,  33^ ;  as  a  measure 
of  time,  Inf.  x,  79-So;  xxxiii.  26;  Par.  xxvii*  j 
132;    Diana  being  goddess  of  the  MooQj  D»j 
also  speaks  of  the  Moon  as  Delia,  Pu 
78 ;  Epist.  vi.  2  ;  Phoehe,  Mon.  i.  II** ; 
Par,  xxiii.  26;  figita  di  Laiona^  Par.  x,  67jj 
xxii.'l39;  xxix*  i ;  suora  del  SoU^  Purg.  xxin»1 
120  [Biana^];  it  is  referred  to  as  accAi^  dtfi 
de/o,  Purg,  xx,  132  ;  iuminare  minus^  Moo.  liL  f 
i^^,  4!^  ;  Epist.  V,  10  ;  prima  sUiia,  Par.  iLjo; 
eierna   margk^rita^  Par.  ii,   34 ;   stella  mar^ 
ghtrita^  Son.  xxvi.  \\\  la  donna  che  qui rwggi^ 
i.  e*  the  queen  of  Heli,   Hecat^   Inf.  x-  So 


[S46] 


Luna 


Luna,  Cielo  della 


[Deate];  and,  in  allusion  to  the  legend  of 
Cain  and  the  bundle  of  thoms,  Cat  no  e  ie 
sf^ine^  Inf,  xx,  126;  h  corpo^  cht  lagpusa  in 
terra  Fan  di  Cain  ftwoleggiare  alirm^  Par.  ii. 
50-1  [C&lno]. 

The  Moon  is  referred  to  as  the  sister  of  the 
Sun,  Purg.  xxiii.  120;  Mon.  i.  ii^^  [Pho«b«] ; 
the  daughter  of  Latona,  Purg-  xx.  132 ;  Par.  x. 
67;  xxii,  139;  xxix.  I  [Latona] ;  the  Heaven 
of  the  Moon  being  the  first  in  D/s  conception 
of  the  Universe,  he  refers  to  the  Moon  itself  as 
ia  prima  stelia.  Par.  ii.  30  [Luna,  Clelo  dalla]. 

The  halo  round  the  Moon,  mentioned,  Par. 
xxviii.  23 ;  referred  to,  ii  cinto  di  D€lia^  Purg. 
xxix.  78  ;  la  zona  della  figlia  di  Laiona^  Par. 
X.  67-9. 

The  eclipse  of  the  Moon,  Mon.  ui.  4'** ; 
A.T.  §  i9*'-«. 

The  spots  on  the  Moon  are  referred  to  as 
Caino  e  U  sfnne,  Inf  xx.  126;  Par.  ii.  50-1 ; 
^gni  hui  delta  Luna^  Par.  ii.  49-50 ;  om^ra 
nella  Luna,  Par.  xxii.  140;  Con  v.  ii.  14*^.  In 
the  Cortvivio  D.  ascribes  the  phenomenon, 
which  he  calls  *the  shadow  in  the  Moon/  to 
the  mrity  of  the  lunar  substance  in  certain 
parts  of  its  sphere,  which  allows  the  light  of 
the  Sun  to  pass  through,  instead  of  being 
reflected^  as  it  is  by  the  denser  parts: — 

*Sc  la  Luna  at  g^uarda  bene,  due  cose  si  vcggono 
in  caaa  proprie^  che  non  ai  veggono  ncU'  altrc 
stelle:  Tunji  si  t  rombra  ch'e  in  cssa,  la  quale  non 
€  allro  che  ranxk  del  siio  corpo,  alia  quale  non 
pcsaono  tcnminair  i  raggi  del  Sole  a  ripcrcuotcr»i 
cool  come  ncU'  altrc  parti . .  .'   (ii*  i4*"*^0 

This  theory,  which  D.  doubtless  derived 
from  the  l>e  Suhlantia  Orhs  tif  Averroes,  rs 
specilicaily  rcjcclcd  in  the  /?.  C  in  favour  of 
another,  vu,  that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to 
the  diverse  effects  of  the  diverse  *  intelligences* 
which  govern  the  heavenly  bodies  :— 

*ViftA  «)iv«>r^  fa  diveraa  Ivjn 

Col  preixioM)  coqro  th^el"  anrira, 
_  Net  qiiat,  at  come  vjt4  in  voj,  ta  lega> 

^^^  iVr  la  naturiK  li«u  onde  den««, 

^^^  La  vtitu  mtsu  furx  lo  corpo  nioe 

^^^H  Come  Jetuia  prr  pupilla  viva, 

^^^B  Da  tm*  vi^ti  ri6  d>4?  da  lao«  a  laet 

^^V  Par  dtfTf-rentr,  non  <U  danso  a  raro: 

^^B  limsk  ^.  fartDal  principio  clue  jtrodniec. 

^^^  Cvnkitme  a  «ua  boot^  lo  tmriM  e  il  chiafo/ 

Tbi  arguments  employed  by  D.  in  support 
of  this  theory,  and  in  refutation  of  the  former 
oo€,  are  based  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  De 
Cml^  tl  Mumio  of  Albcrtus  Magnus.  {See 
Pallet  Toynbcc,  Le  Teorie  daniesche  suite 
MmMe  delta  Luna,  in  Giomate  Siorico  dtlla 
iMU  ii^^  xxvi.  156-61.)  It  is  remarkable  tiiat 
D*  imagines  the  Moon  to  be  free  from  spots  on 
tilt  tide  oppoflite  to  that  seen  from  the  Earth, 

The  new  Moon,  Inf.  xv.  19 ;  Conv.  ii.  3** 
(where  for  Luna  nuo^m  some  editions  read 
LMmA  mutsa,  *  half -moon  *) ;  full  Moon,  Inf.  xx. 
117  ;  Pnrf.  xxiii.  119-20;  xjtix.  53 ;  Par.  xxiii. 


25-6;  xxix.97;  Mon.  i.  11^*'^;  gibbous  Moorii 
Purg,  xviii.  76-8  \  waning  Moon,  Inf*  xxix.  lo ; 
Purg.  x.  14  ;  xviii.  76-8 ;  rising  Moon,  Pnrg.  ix, 
1-3;  x\'iii.  76;  setting  Moon,  Inf.  xx.  125-6; 
Purg.  X.  14-15  ;  Par.  xxix,  i. 

In  the  D,  C.  indications  of  time  arc  frequently 
given  by  a  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Moon, 
e.g.  the  hour  shortly  after  sunrise  i( about  6  a,m.) 
is  mdicated.  Inf.  xx.  134-6;  after  noon  (about 
3  p.m.),  Inf.  xxix.  10;  before  noon  (about 
10  a,ra.)»  Purg.  x.  14-15;  shortly  before  mid- 
night,  Purg.  xviii.  76-8  ;  the  hour  before  dawn^ 
Purg.  xix.  1-2.  It  may  be  observed  that  these 
indications  of  time  are  only  given  during 
D.'s  passage  through  Hell  and  Purgatory ;  in 
Paradise  he  has  passed  from  time  to  eternity, 
*  AU'ctemo  dal  tempo  era  venuto/  Par.  xxi.  38* 
It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  while  in  Hell  D. 
avoids  reference  to  the  Sun  to  indicate  the 
passage  of  time,  which  he  does  by  reference  to 
the  Moon  instead,  *la  donna  che  qui  reggc,* 
Inf.  X.  80.  (See  Moore»  Time  References  ik 
ike  D,  C) 

D.  refers  lo  the  infiuence  of  the  Moon  on  the 
tides,  Par.  x\  i.  82-3  ;  A.  T.  §  71'^ ;  the  theory 
that  fire  mounts  upwards  towards  the  Moon, 
Purg.  xviii.  28;  Par.  i,  115  ;  Conv,  iii.  3**'*; 
the  supposition  of  some  that  the  darkening  of 
the  Sun  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  was 
caused  by  a  miraculous  eclipse  of  it  by  the 
Moon,  Par.  xxix.  97-^ ;  the  occultation  of  Mars 
by  the  Moon  witnessed  by  Aristotle,  Conv,  ii, 
^.v>-65.  tjjc  Moon  lower  m  the  heavens  than 
the  Sun,  Conv.  iL  3**;  the  variation  in  the 
illumination  of  the  Moon  according  as  the 
Sun  shines  on  it  from  one  side  or  the  otheri 
Conv.  ii.  14^**^ ;  the  suspension  of  the  move* 
ment  of  the  Frimum  Mobile  would  cause  the 
Moon  to  be  hidden  from  the  Earth  during  half 
its  course,  viz,  14I  days,  Conv,  ii.  1513S-M  j  ^e 
Moon,  while  it  receives  the  greater  portion  of 
its  light  from  the  Sun,  yet  possesses  light  of 
its  own  as  is  manifest  during  an  edipse^  and 
is  otherwise  independent  of  the  Sun,  vu.  as 
regards  its  being,  its  power,  and  its  workingi 
Mon.  iii.  4}^'^^ 

In  a  figurative  sense  the  Moon  represents 
the  temporal  p^^^^'^^  -f  the  Emperor,  as  docs 
the  Sun  the  ec  il  power  of  the  Pope, 

Mon.  iii.  i^**-7,  4  * ;  Episi,  v.  10. 

Luna.  Cielo  della^  the  Heaven  of  the 
Moon ;  the  first  in  D.'s  conception  of  Paradise, 
Conv.  ii.  4-- * ;  Son.  xxviii.  1 1  [Paradiao  M ; 
resembles  Grammar  in  two  respect  s,  Conv.  li. 
1^67 -T»;  it  is  presided  over  by  the  Angels, 
Conv.  ii.  6***"^  [  Angeli] ;  Anstotle  erroneously 
believed  that  immediately  above  it  was  the 
Heaven  of  the  Sun,  which  would  thus  be  next 
but  one  to  the  Earth,  Conv.  ii,  t*»*^;  the 
theory  that  fire  mounts  upwards  to  the  Heaven 
of  the  Moon,  Conv.  iii,  t"~*^  (cf.  Purg.  xviH. 
28;   Par.  i.  115);  this  Heaven  not  the  cause 


t3i7] 


of  the  elevation  of  the  land,  A.  T,  |  acj^*-^ 


Luna,  Cielo  deEa 


Limensis 


Tike  all  the  other  Heavens  it  is  moved  on 
account  of  something  which  it  has  not,  Epist, 
X.  26 ;  it  is  referred  to  as  prima  cielo^  Conv.  ii. 
4^~^  ;  Son,  xxviii,  1 1 ;  quel  del  eke  ha  minor  it 
cercki  sui^  Inf.  ii.  78  ;  la  spera  f>iik  tarda^  Par. 
iiL  51. 

In  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon  D.  places  the 
spirits  of  those  who  took  holy  vows  but  failed 
to  keep  them  { Spirit i  Vofi%n  Afancanti)j  Par. 
iii.  30, 56^7  ;  among  whom  he  names  Piccarda, 
sister  of  Corso  and  Forese  Donati  [Piooarda], 
and  Constance,  daughter  of  Roger  of  Sicily, 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI,  and  mother  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  1 1  [Costansa  ^J. 

After  passing  with  Beatrice  through  the 
sphere  of  fire,  D.  ascends  in  her  company  with 
lightning  velocity  to  what  B.  informs  him  is 
the  Heaven  of  the  Moon  (Par,  i.  37- ii,  30); 
when  they  have  entered  it  D.  inquires  of  B.  as 
to  the  spots  on  the  Moon  (Par.  ii,  31^51) ;  B. 
asks  him  for  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  he  replies  that  he  believes  them  to  be 
caused  by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  Moon*s 
substance,  some  parts  of  it  being  rare  and 
others  dense  {I'v.  52^60);  B.  then  demonstrates 
to  him  that  this  theory  is  untenable,  because, 
firstly,  the  various  degrees  of  brightness  in  the 
fixed  stars  are  due,  not  to  density  or  rarity, 
but  to  the  variety  of  formal  principles  {in^.  61- 
72) ;  secondly^  if  the  Moon's  body  consisted  of 
rare  and  dense  strata,  the  former  must  either 
extend  right  through  (in  which  case  they  would 
let  the  light  of  the  Sun  pass  through  in  an 
eclipse),  or  they  must  be  arranged  with  the 
denser  parts  in  layers,  lying  over  them  in  some 
places,  so  that  the  light  in  the  darker  parts 
must  be  reflected  from  a  surface  some  distance 
below  the  general  level  of  the  exterior  of  the 
Moon  {ifv.  73-93) ;  but,  she  points  out,  an 
experiment  with  minors  would  show  that  the 
intrinsic  brightness  of  light  is  not  affected  by 
distance  (zf ,  94^105) ;  she  then  proceeds  to 
explain  to  him  that  the  real  cause  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  *  virtue,'  which,  having  its  origin 
in  the  Primum  iMobiley  is  distributed  by  the 
Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars  in  divers  influences 
throughout  the  Universe  {%nn  106-48)-  When 
B.  has  ceased  speaking  U.  becomes  aware  of 
certain  faces,  which  he  takes  to  be  reflections 
(Par.  iii.  1-20) ;  he  turns  round  to  see  whose 
they  are,  but  is  told  by  B*  that  they  are  real 
substances,  being  the  spirits  of  those  who  had 
failed  to  keep  their  vow*s  {rnK  21^30);  being 
invited  by  B,  to  talk  with  them  D,  addresses 
one  which  seemed  ready  to  converse,  and 
inquires  its  name  and  history  {%nK  31^41) ; 
the  spirit  (that  of  Piccarda)  replies  that  on 
Earth  she  had  been  a  nun  {vv*  42-6);  she 
then  names  herself,  and  explains  that  she  and 
the  spirits  with  her  are  placed  in  the  Heaven 
of  the  Moon  because  they  had  made  vows  and 
neglected  them  (it/.  47-57) ;  in  answer  to  D.'s 
question  as  to  whether  they  feel  any  longing 


for  a  higher  place,  P.  says  that  they  desire  only 
that  which  they  have  and  naught  else  (t't^. 
58-87 1 ;  his  curiosity  on  this  point  being  satis* 
fied,  D.  then  asks  P.  what  was  the  vow  which 
she  failed  to  accomplish  {iik  88^96);  she 
relates  to  D.  how,  as  a  girl,  she  forsook  the 
world  and  joined  the  order  of  St*  Claras  but 
was  dragged  from  her  retirement  later  on  by 
her  brother,  Corso  Donati.  and  his  evil  aew, 
and  compelled  to  resume  her  secular  lifie  (w. 
97-108) ;  P.  then  points  out  to  D.  the  spirit 
of  the  great  Constance,  'who  by  the  second 
whirlwind  of  Swabia  gave  birth  to  the  third,* 
and  disappeai^  from  view,  singing  A\fe  Mori  a 
as  she  goes  {v\k  ig9'23)  ;  D,  follows  her  with 
his  eyes  as  long  as  she  is  in  sight,  and  then 
turns  again  to  B.  [vik  124-30; ;  the  latter^ 
divining  D.'s  thoughts,  gives  expression  to  two 
doubts  with  which  he  is  burdened  (Par.  ir. 
1-18),  the  first  being  as  to  how  merit  can  be 
diminished  by  acts  done  under  compulsion, 
the  second  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato  that  souls 
return  to  the  stars  (w.  19-271 ;  replying  to  the 
second  doubt  first^  she  explains  that  all  the 
Blessed  have  their  own  places  in  the  £mpy* 
rean,  although  the  degree  of  their  blessedness 
diners,  and  ihey  appear  in  different  Heavens 
\inf,  28-4S) ;  she  then  shows  that  the  Platonic 
theory,  as  set  forth  in  the  Timaeus^  that  souls 
return  to  the  stars  which  they  originally  in- 
habited, is  a  false  one  {m\  49-63) ;  when  she 
has  also  replied  to  his  first  doubt  as  to  the 
non-fulfilment  of  vows  (x^kK  64-114),  D.  thanks 
her,  and  asks  her  to  solve  a  third  question,  as 
to  how  far  reparation  can  be  made  by  good 
actions  for  broken  vows  (fv,  115-42) ;  B.  haWng 
replied  to  this  new  question  (Par.  iv.  1-^^, 
before  D,  has  lime  to  express  any  further 
doubts,  they  ascend  rapidly  to  the  seoond 
Heaven,  that  of  Mercury  \%n\  85-93). 

Ltinensis,  belonging  to  Lunt ;    LunennM 

ponti/ex\  the  Bishop  of  Luni  (i.  e.  Gherardino 
di  Ftlattiera),  Epist.  viii.  7  [Filatti^ra:  Luni: 
Mai^spiaa].  Latham  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  affairs  during  the  episccH 
pate  of  Gherardino  (1312-1321)  at  Luni : — 

*  The  Bishops  of  Luni  at  this  time  were  powefliil 
tcniporml  lords^  but  in  1313,  when  Gherardino  re- 
fused to  render  obedience  to  Heory  VII  and  to 
take  part  in  the  coronation  at  Milan^  the  Emperor 
deprived  him  of  his  temporal  piowcr.  Although 
Henry  died  shortly  after  at  Buonconvento,  the 
Ghibellincs  threw  themselves  upon  the  bishopric 
of  Luni  to  despoil  it  of  its  dominions^  and  Gftuenr- 
dino*had  to  abandon  the  diocese.  The  HalaspiBa 
themselves  were  not  the  last  to  assail  it,  caring 
little  for  their  relationship  with  the  Bishop,  when 
they  perceived  the  gain  that  would  accrue  to  tbern^ 
Gherardino^  being  hard  pressed^  cast  hU  eyes 
upon  a  young  soldier  who  had  just  returned  ftom 
England  and  France,  where  he  had  made  a  great 
name  in  arms.  This  was  Castruccio  Castracani, 
who  was  named  Viacouni  of  the  Bishopric  of  Luni 
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on  July  4,  1314.  by  Gherardino;  from  this  must 
date  the  beginning  of  his  brilliant  career.  The 
Btshopf  however,  did  not  have  ^eat  cause  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  choice,  for  although  Caslnjccio 
succeeded  in  taking  Fosdinovo,  and  in  driving  the 
relations  of  Gherardino  from  one  part  of  Lunigiana;, 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Bishops  of  Lwni  was 
rouch  shaken,  and  Httle  by  little  vanished.  Gher- 
ardino died  in  1321,  when  Castruccio  Castracant 
was  Lord  of  Lucca-'     {Danie's  LiittrSy  pp.  i68-9») 

Luni,  formerly  Luna,  ancient  Etruscan 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra,  not  far 
from  Sarzana,  on  the  borders  of  Ligima  and 
Tuscany ;  it  fell  into  decay  under  the  Roman 
Emperors^  and  was  sacked  by  the  Lombards  in 
630,  and  by  the  Saracens  in  849  and  again  in 
1016;  the  date  of  its  final  destruction  is  un- 
certain. The  site  of  the  ancient  town  is  still 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and 
circus.  In  D/s  time  Luni  was  an  episcopal 
see,  which  was  transferred  to  Sarzana  in  1465, 

p  It  was  from  Luni  that  the  district  of  Lujiigiana 

[derived  its  name. 
Villani  says  of  it:  — 

*  La  citta  di  Lunt,  la  i|uale  k  o|rgi  disfatLap  fu 
molto  antica,  c  secondo  chc  troviamo  nelle  storie 
di  Troia,  del  la  citta  di  Luni  v'  cbbe  navilio  e  gcnti 

.all' aiuto  de' Greci  contra gli  Troia ni :  poi  fu  disfatta 

l|>er  gente  oltramoiitana  per  cagione  d'una  donna 
nioglie  d'uno  signorCt  chc  andando  a  Roma^  in 
quclla  citti  fu  corrotta  d*avoltero ;  onde  tornando 
il  detto  sjgnore  con  forjca  la  distrusse,  c  oggi  6 
diserta  la  contrada  e  mal  Sana/    (i.  5a) 

D.  mentions  Luni  in  connexion  with  the 
Etruscan  augur^  A  runs,  who  he  says  (following 
Lucan)  lived  in  a  cavern  in  the  midst  of  the 
[white  marble,  n^i  monii  di  Luni  (i*e.  in  the 
Carrara  hills).  Inf.  xx.  47-9  [Aronta| ;  Caccia- 
guida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  mentions  it, 
together  with  Urbisaglia,  as  instances  of  iHixt, 
decay  and  disappearance  of  once  powerful 
cities,  Par.  xvi.  73  [Chiual]* 

Ltinigiana],  district  in  NAV.  corner  of 
Tuscany,  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Ugurian  border,  through  which  the  Macra 
Hows  ;  its  name  is  derived  from  the  ancient  city 
of  Luni»  which  formerly  was  a  flourishing  port 
[liUni].  Jn  D.'s  time  Lunigiana,  together  with 
Massa  and  Carrara,  belonged  to  the  Malaspina 
family »  who  received  him  there  in  OcL  1306 


[Dante].  D.  speaks  of  it  in  conversation  with 
Currado  Malaspina  (in  Antepurgatory)  as  // 
vosiri  paesi^  Purg.  viii.  121  ;  la  conifada^ 
V.  125;  it  is  referred  to  by  Vanni  Fucci  (in 
Bolgia  7  of  Circle  VUI  of  Hell)  as  Valdimagra^ 
Inf.  xxiv.  145  ;  and  by  Currado  Malaspina  (in 
Antepurgatory)  as  Valdimcura^  Porg,  viii.  116 
[Maora:  Mala^Hplna]. 

Laaghit  Delia  Naitirm  dc\     {LocQmm,  De 

Naiura.] 

Lusstiriosi],  the  Lustful,  placed  in  Circle  II 
of  Hell,  Inf.  v.  28-142  [Inferno] ;  ipirii^v,  32  j 
peccai&r  carnaiiy  v,  38  j  ombre ^  v,  49 ;  genii, 
V,  ^i\  ombrt,  v.  68 ;  their  punishment  is  to  be 
driven  about  incessantly  in  total  darkness  by 
a  violent  whirlwind  (symbolical  of  the  passions 
to  which  they  were  slaves  on  earth),  which 
hurls  them  this  side  and  that,  and  causes  them 
to  blaspheme  God  {vtf.  28-36) ;  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Circle  stands  Minos,  the  infernal  judge 
{xnK  4^12)  [Minos],  Examples  i  Semi  ram  is 
[SemlramiB] ;  Dido  [Dido] ;  Cleopatra  [CI0O- 
pfttras] ;  Helen  of  Troy  [Elenaj ;  Achilles 
[Adiille] ;  Paris  [Paris] ;  Tristan  [Trtatano]; 
Paolo  Malatesta  [Paolo  ^  ;  Francesca  da  Po- 
lenta [Franceaoa]. 

Those  who  expiate  the  sin  of  Lust  in  Purgatory 
are  placed  in  CircleVlI,  Purg.  3txv.  109-xxvii.  57 
\Beatitu4Mt  Piirgatorioj ;  their  punishment 
IS  to  pass  and  repass  through  the  midst  of  in- 
tensely hot  flames,  Purg.  3txv.  1 12, 116,  122,  124, 
137;  xxvi.  8,  18,  28,81, 102, 134*  149;  as  they  go 
the  spirits  sing,  commemorating  examples  of 
chastity,  viz.  the  Virgin  Mary's  reply  to  the  Angel 
{Lukt  i.  34),  Purg.  xxv.  128  [Maiia^] ;  Diana's 
reprobation  of  Helice  {^inf.  1 30-2)  [Diana  ^  : 
EUoe];  and  chaste  wives  and  husbands  {vxu 
133-5)  \  other  spiiitSj  who  are  divided  into  two 
troops,  which  keep  separate  and  move  in  oppo- 
site directions,  proclaim  instances  of  lust,  Purg. 
xxvi,  13-36,  43-8;  those  who  have  been  guilty 
of  unnatural  offences  recall  the  sins  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  {xnf,  37-4O)  76-81)  [(Jomorra  : 
Soddoina :  Sodomiti] ;  while  those  who  have 
indulged  in  excess  of  natural  passion  recall 
the  bestiality  of  Pasiphae  (i^',  41-2,  82-7) 
(Brmaftodito  :  Pasife].  Examples :  Guido 
Guinicelli  [Qiddo  Guinicelli] ;  and  Amaut 
Daniel  [Amaldo  DanieUo]. 


M 


M  ^  last  letter  of  the  word  Terranty  formed 
by  the  spirits  of  the  Just  in  the  Heaven  of 
Jupiter,  Par.  xviii.  94,  98.  [Aquila*  :  Olove, 
Cielo  di.] 

M'],  the  numerical  cipher  M,  used  to  indi- 
cate a  thou  sandy  as  being  the  initial  letter  of 


Lat.  mille\  the  Eagle  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter 
says  that  the  good  qualities  of  Charles  H  of 
Anjou  might  be  indicated  by  an  1  (one),  his 
bad  ones  by  an  M  (thousand),  un  emme^  Par. 
xix.  127-9.     [Carlo  2.] 

Maccabelt  the   Books  of  the    Maccabeesi 
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which  are  four  in  number,  only  two  of  them 
being  included  in  the  Vulgate,  and  thence  in 
A.  V.  among  the  apocryphal  books. 

D.  refers  to  the  account  in  Maccabees  (2 
Maccab.  iv.  7-S)  of  the  underhand  relations 
between  Jason  the  high-priest,  and  Antiochus 
Kpiphanes,  which  he  compares  to  those  of 
Clement  V  with  Phihp  the  Fair,  Inf,  xix.  85-6 
[Jaaoa^].  D.  also  got  from  the  Maccabees 
his  accounts  of  Alcimus  and  Demetrius  (i  Mctc- 
cab,\\\Ax\^  Epist.  viii.  4  [Aloimtia] ;  and  of 
Heliodorus  (2  Maccab.  iii.  25),  PuJg.  xx.  113 
[Miodoro]. 

MaccabeOi  Judas  Maccabaeus,  the  great 
Jewish  warrior^  who,  first  under  the  leadership 
of  his  father  Mattathias,  and,  after  his  death 
(B.C  166),  as  leader  himself,  carried  on  the 
war  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  King  of 
Syria,  and  his  successor  Demetrius,  and  suc- 
cessfully resisted  their  attempts  to  destroy  the 
Jewish  religion.  After  having  gained  a  scries 
of  victories  over  the  generals  of  both  kings, 
and  having  restored  and  purified  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  (B.c  163),  Judas  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  the  Syrians  under  Bacchides  at 
Eleasa  (b,c  161).  His  valour  is  thus  glorified 
in  the  Book  of  Maccabees : — 

*Hc  gat  his  people  great  honour,  tmd  put  on 
a  breastptate  as  a  giant,  and  girt  his  wariike 
tumess  about  htm,  and  he  made  battles,  protecting 
the  host  with  his  sw^ord.  In  his  acts  he  was  tike 
a  Hon,  and  like  a  lion's  whelp  roaring  for  his  prey.* 
(i  Maccab,  iii.  3-4.) 

D.  places  Judas  Maccabaeus  among  the  great 
warriors  [Sp^rj/i  MiHictnii ),  in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars,  calling  him  ratio  Maccat^o^  Par.  xviii. 
40.     [Marte,  Cielo  dl.) 

MaCCariOt  St  Rtaearius,  placed  by  D* 
among  the  contemplative  spirits  {Spiriti  Con- 
iempianti)^  in  the  Heaven  of  Saturn,  where  his 
spirit  is  pointed  out  by  St*  Benedict,  Par.  xxii. 
49.     [Sattimo,  Cielo  dL] 

It  IS  nncertain  which  of  the  se%xra!  saints 
of  the  name  of  Macarius  is  the  one  intended 
by  D*  The  two  best  known^  between  whom 
perhaps  D.  did  not  very  clearly  distinguish,  are 
St  Macarius  the  Elder,  called  the  Egyptian,  a 
disciple  of  St.  Anthony,  who  was  bom  in  301, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty  retired  into  the  Libyan 
desert,  where  he  remained  for  sixty  years, 
passing  his  time  between  prayer  and  manual 
labour,  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  ninetyj 
io  391 ;  and  St.  Macarius  the  Younger,  of 
Alexandria^  who  was  also  a  disciple  of  St. 
Anthony »  and  had  nearly  5,000  monks  under 
his  charge  (d,  405).  The  latter  is  credited 
with  having  established  the  monastic  rule  of 
the  East,  as  St.  Benedict  did  that  of  the  West. 

Macedo,   Macedonian;    rex  Macedoy   i.e. 
Alexander  the  Great,  Mon.  ii*  9*2*  74,    [Al* 
andro  Magno.  ] 

Mmctataeomm,  Libri,     [MaccabeL} 


MacOlBettO,    Mahomet,    Canr.    xviii.    72. 

[Maometto,] 

Macra,  small  river  of  Tuscany,  which  rises 
in  the  Apennines  in  the  N.  extremity  of  Limi- 
giana,  and,  having  received  the  waters  of  the 
Vara  at  Vetzano,  flows  into  the  Mediterranean 
just  E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Spczia,  after  a  course  of 
about  40  miles. 

The  Macra,  which  under  the  Empire,  fironi 
the  time  of  Augustus,  formed  the  boundary 
between  Liguria  and  Etruria,  in  D.*s  day 
divided  the  Genoese  territory  from  Tuscany, 
lo  Gencntese  parte  dat  Toscana^  Par.  ix.90  ;  the 
troubadour  Folquet  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus) 
indicates  his  birth-place,  Marseilles,  as  being 
on  the  Mediterrunean,  midway  between  the 
Ebro  and  the  Macra  (z^'.  88-90) ;  D.  uses  the 
form  Magra  {in  rime),  Inf.  xxiv.  145  ;  the 
valley  of  the  Macra  is  mentioned  by  Vanni 
Fucci  {in  Bolgia  7  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell)  in 
connexion  with  the  Malaspini,  whose  territory 
was  in  Lunigiana,  Vatdimagra^  Inf.  xxiv.  145; 
Vatdimacra^  Purg.  viii.  116  [Valdimacra], 
Villani  traces  the  course  of  the  Macra  in  his 
description  of  Tuscany  (i.  43)  [ToBcana]. 

Maddalena,  Maria»  Mary  Magdalene  (i.  e. 
probably,  of  Magdala,  near  Tiberias  in  Galilee); 
D.  quotes  St  Mark's  account  (xvi,  1-7)  of  her 
visit,  with  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and 
Salome  (whom  D.  calls  '  Maria  Salome '),  to 
the  tomb  of  our  Lord,  and  takes  the  three 
women  as  types  of  the  three  sects  of  the  active 
life,  viz.  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  and  the 
Peripatetics,  Con  v.  iv.  23'*^'*^^. 

Madiao,  Midian,  i.e.  the  Midianitcs,  who 
were  descended  from  Midian,  the  son  oC 
Abraham  and  Keturah  {Gen,  xxv.  2);  their 
count r)'  was  probably  in  the  peninsula  of  SinaL 
D.  refers  to  their  defeat  by  Gideon,  after  they 
had  oppressed  Israel  for  seven  years,  Purg*  , 
xxiv.  124-6  [Bbr©i :  Oedeon];  for  *ver  Madiait 
discese  \  colli*  (v,  1 26)  some  editors  read  *vcr 
M.  distese  i  e./  but  the  former  is  obviously  right, 
as  D.  evidently  had  in  mind  the  passage  in 
Judges  I— 

*  Castra  autem  Madian  crant  subter  in  vallc 
Eadem  noctc  dixit  Domiaus  ad  eum :  Surge  et 
descende  in  castra  ,  .  /    (^^i.  &-9.) 

Maeoalus^  mountain  in  Arcadia,  celebrated 
as  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  god  Pan  ;  used 
by  D.  {according  to  the  old  commentator)  to 
typify  pastoral  verse,  Eel.  i.  1 1, 33  (his  descnp* 
tion  of  it  as  'celator  Solis,*  v,  12,  being  in- 
tended to  indicate  that  in  this  kind  of  poetry 
the  truth  is  concealed  tmder  the  form  of  am 
allegory) ;  ace.  Maenalay  t'.  25, 

Maenalus  is  several  times  mentioned  by 
Virgil  in  his  Eclogues  {Ect.  viii.  22  ;  x.  14,  55), 
where  he  uses  the  phrase  *  Maenalii  versus' 
(^r/*  viii.  21,  25,  31,  &c.)  in  the  sense  of 
Arcadian  poems^ 


' 
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Maeotidus,  btlnnging  lo  the  Maeolae, 
a  Scythian  tribe  who  dwelt  on  the  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Azov,  which  from  them  was  caJled 
by  ihc  Romans  Maeotis  Palus ;  Mtuotida^ 
puludes,  i.e.  the  Sea  of  Aiov  (term  used  by 
Orosius,  i.  %,  §  5),  the  E.  limit  of  the  original 
universal  European  language,  V.  E*  i.  8^®. 

Blaestro,  II,  the  Master ;  title  by  which 
D.  refers  to  Christy  Purg.  xxxii.  81  [Crlato]  \ 
tt  is  also  one  of  the  titles  by  which  D.  most 
commonly  refers  to  Virgil  [Virgilio]. 

MaggiO,  the  month  of  May ;  D.  compares 
the  soft  fragrant  breath  from  the  wings  of  the 
Angeli  which  f^Xi%  his  forehead  in  Circle  VI  of 
Pui:gmtory,  to  the  breeze  just  before  dawn  on 

a  May  morning,  fragrant  of  grass  and  flowers, 
Paig,  xxiv.  145-50. 

Xaghmardi.    [M&inordi.] 

Maghinardo  Pagano.  [Malnardo  Pa- 
gano.] 

Ma^  the  'wise  men  from  the  East*  (in 
Vulgate  'magi*),  who  came  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship  Christ  {Afiiit*  ii.  I -2)  ;  Christ*s  accep- 
tance of  their  offering  of  frankincense  and  ^old, 
symbolical  of  His  lordship  over  things  spiritual 
and  things  temporal,  Mon.  iii.  7^^^  (ref.  to 
Maii.iu  n). 

Bfagi  PharaoniSf  the  'magicians*  of 
Pharaoh  (in  text  of  Vulgate  'malefici**  in 
heading  of  Exad,  vii.  *  magi  Pharaonis ') ;  their 
inability  to  perform  the  miracle  of  turning  dust 
into  lice,  Mon.  ii.  4!^^^  (re£  to  E^od.  viii. 
16- J9). 

Magister  Sapientum,  title  given  by  D. 
to  Aristotle^  V>  E.  ii-  10^ ;  similarly  in  the 
D,  C,  he  speaks  of  him  as  '  il  Maestro  di  color 
chc  sanno/  Inf.  i v.  131.     [Arlatotlle.] 

Magister  Sententiamm,  title  given  to 
Peter  Lombard  from  the  name  of  his  chief 
workf  the  Liher  Senieniiofum^  Mod.  iti.  7^^. 
[Piotfo^.] 

Magister  Sex  Princlpiorum,  title  given 
to  Gilbert  de  hi  Pom^e,  from  the  name  of  his 
chief  k)gical  work,  De  Sex  PnndpUs^  Mon.  i, 
It^.     [GUbertus  Porret&ntia.] 

Magna*  La.    [LamagnA.] 

aa,  Alberto  della,    [Alb«rto  ^] 
^O,  Simon.    [Bimon  Mago.] 
[MacTft.] 

la,  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleionj!,  one 

of  the  seven    Pleiades ;    in  a   grotto  of  Mt. 

Cjlia)4^  in  Arcadia  she  became  by  Jupiter  the 

ntolher  of  Mercury  {Aen,  viii,  138-41). 

D,  speaks  of  the  planets  of  Mcrcur>'  and  Venus 

a  the  OAines  of  their  respective  mothers,  vii. 
sU  aad  DionSy  Par.  xxii.  144.  [Merourio  ^ : 
IHoda] 

Maiaardi],  family  of  Bertinoro,  thought  by 


some  to  be  alluded  to  by  Guido  del  Duca  (in 
Circle  1 1  of  Purgatory)  as  *  la  fkmiglia  di  Bret- 
tinoro/  Purg.  xiv.  113.     [Arrigo  Main&rdl.] 

Mainardi,  Arrigo.  [Arrigo  Mamardt] 
Mainardo  Pagano),  Maghinardo  or 
Mainardo  Pagano  da  Susinana,  head  of  the 
Pagani  family,  lord  of  Faenza  (1290),  Forll 
(1391),  and  Imola  (1296).  D*,  in  allusion  to 
his  arms  (on  a  field  ar^gcnt  a  lion  aiure),  speaks 
of  him  as  //  Uonul  dal  nido  bian^o^  Inf.  xxvii. 
50;  and  informs  Guido  da  Montefeltro  (in 
Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VI 11  of  HcUj  that  both 
Faenza  and  Imola  were  at  that  time  under  his 
lordship  (7^/.  49-50) ;  he  further  speaks  of  him 
as  changing  sides  between  summer  and  winter, 
'muta  parte  dalla  state  al  vemo'  {v.  5i)«  in 
allusion  to  his  sup(>ort  of  the  Florentine 
Guelfs  although  he  himself  w^as  a  Ghibelline 
{see  hel(rw)\  Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  11  of 
Purgatory),  apostrophizing  the  Pagani,  speaks 
of  Mainardo  as  it  Demamo^  Puif.  xiv.  118. 

[PR««X1L] 

Mainardo,  although  a  Ghibelline  by  birth, 
and  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Ghibellines  in 
Komagna,  yet  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Apennines 
was  equally  devoted  lo  the  Florentine  Guelfs, 
out  of  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Florence  for 
the  care  that  had  been  taken  of  him  and  his 
property  by  the  Florentines  after  he  had  been 
placed  under  their  protection  as  a  minor  by 
his  father  Piero.  Instances  of  his  political 
inconsistency  are  supplied  by  Philalcthes.  He 
appears  to  have  fought  on  ihc  side  of  the 
Guelfs  at  the  battle  of  Campaldino  (1289)1 
when  the  Ghibellines  of  Areao  were  defeated 
(VlUani,  vii.  151);  and  in  November  of  the 
next  year  he  repelled  the  Guelfs  from  Faenim 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  city  ( VilL,  vii. 
144);  from  1390  to  1294  he  was  in  alliance 
with  the  Guelf  Malatesta  and  Polenta  families^ 
but  after  the  peace  in  1194  he  gave  his  services 
to  the  Counts  of  Romagna,  while  after  the 
second  peace  in  1399  he  helped  Boni^Ke  VI II 
in  his  war  with  the  Colonnesi;  and  he  ac- 
companied Charles  of  Valois  when  he  entered 
Florence,  Nov.  f,  1301  ;  he  died  at  ImoU  in 
1503.  In  his  youth  he  had  married  a  Floren- 
tine lady,  one  of  the  Tosinghi,  by  whom  he 
had  several  daughters;  his  possessions  and 
lands  were  divided  among  the  latter  alter  his 
death. 

Villani  gives  the  following  account  of  Mai* 
nardo:— 

*n  detto  Maghinardo  fu  tuio  gnuide  e  savio 
tinnno,  c  della  contrada  tri  Casentino  e  Romagna 
grande  castclUno,  e  coa  molti  fedcli ;  savio  fu  di 
gucrra  e  bene  awenturoso  in  pid  tiatUgUe,  e  *1 
auo  tempo  fece  grandi  cose.  C^iibclliao  era  dl 
sua  naiione  e  in  aue  opere,  ma  co'  Kiortatiai  en 
guelfo  e  ntmico  di  tuiti  i  loro  nirnid,  o  gvdfl  O 
ghibcUini  che  foasono ;  e  in  ogni  oale  e  battafHa 
ch*  c'  Fiorcnttni  faccaaono^  raenire  fu  ta  vitA,  61 
con  sua  gente  a  loro  lervigio,  e  eapitano ;  e  ci6  fit. 
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chc  morto  il  padrc»  che  Picro  Pagano  avea  nomc, 
grandc  gentile  uomo,  rimanendo  il  dctto  Maghinardo 
picciolo  iknciiillo  e  con  moltt  Dimici^  conit  Guidi, 
c  Ubaldiai^  c  altri  signori  di  Rottiagna^  il  detto 
suo  padre  il  fascia  alia  guardia  e  tuteria  del  popolo 
c  comune  di  Firenze,  lui  c  le  sue  tcrrc ;  dal  qual 
comune  benignamente  fu  cresduto,  e  guardato, 
e  migliorato  suo  patrimonio,  c  per  questa  cagione 
era  grato  e  fedelissimo  aJ  comune  di  Firenze  in 
Ogni  sua  bisogna/    i  vii.  149.] 

Benvcnuto,  who  copies  Villani*s  account 
almost  verbatim,  says  of  Mainardo  :■ — 

*  Maghinardus  Paganus  .  .  .  fuit  nobilis  castel- 
lanus  in  montibus  supra  [molam ;  qui  sua  probitate 
ct  feticttate  ejt  parvo  castcllano  factus  est  magnus 
domintis  in  Romandiola,  ita  quod  habuit  tres  civi- 
tateS)  scilicet  Forlivium,  Faventiam,  et  Imolam.'^ 

Maiolica,  island  of  Majorca,  the  largest 
and  midmost  of  the  Balearic  Islands  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean ;  mentioned 
by  Pier  da  Medicina  i'm  Bol^a  9  of  Circle  VI 1 1 
of  Heii),  together  with  Cyprus,  the  most  easterly 
island  in  the  Mediterraneant  to  indicate  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from 
E.  to  W.  (*  Tra  I'isola  di  Cipri  e  di  Maiolica'), 
Inf.  xxviii.  S2. 

The  Balearic  Islands  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Moors  in  798,  and  in  1009  became  a  separate 
Moorish  kingdom.  In  1233  the  Moora  were  ex- 
pelled by  James  I  of  Aragon,  who  in  ia63  assigned 
the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  to  his  youngest  son 
James  ,  Don  Jaime)  [Jacomo*];  the  Utter  entered 
into  possession  of  them  on  his  father*s  death  in 
1076,  and  under  him  and  his  successors  they  formed 
an  independent  kingdom  until  I349t  when  they 
were  annexed  to  the  cro\*Ti  of  Aragon  [Table  xivj» 

MmfmchQth  (var.  -calk,  -hoik),  corrupted 
form  of  a  Hebrew  word,  used  by  D.  as  the 
equivalent  of  Lat,  Regnarum,  Par.  vii.  3, 

This  word,  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears 
in  the  D.  C,  owes  its  origin,  as  Witte  has 
pointed  out  {Dante- Forschungtn^  ii.  43-7),  to 
a  misreading  of  a  Hebrew  word  in  St.  Jerome's 
Preface  (*Prologus  Galeatus')  to  the  Vulgate. 
In  a  discussion  as  to  the  order  and  names  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  O.T.  he  says  :— 

*Tertiu5  sequitur  Samuel,  quem  nos  Regum 
primum  et  secundum  dicimus.  Quartus  Meiackim^ 
id  est,  Regum,  qui  tertio  el  quarto  Regum  volumine 
continetur.  Meliusque  muUo  est  Melachitftj  id  est, 
Regum,  quam  Mamhrhotf  id  est,  Regnorum,  dicerc. 
Non  etiim  multarum  gentium  descnbit  regna,  sed 
unius  Israclitici  poputi,  qui  tribubus  dug-decim 
continetur.* 

The  proper  reading,  Mamiachet^  was  re* 
stored  to  the  text  of  the  above  passage  by  Val- 
larst  and  Maffei  in  the  Verona  (1734)  edition 
of  St  Jcrome^s  works.  In  all  the  MSS.  a]>- 
parently  the  comipt  form  Maiachoth  or  Malo- 
ckoth  is  found.  The  correct  form  Mamladwt 
docs  not  occur,  according  to  Witte,  in  any 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  D,  C,  D.  doubtless  took 
the  word   Maiachoth,  which,  being   ignorant 


of  Hebrew,  he  could  not  know  was  inc 
either  from  St  Jerome  or  from  Petms  Comestor ; 
the  latter  in  his  Hixioria  Schoiasffca  says  (prob- 
ably on  the  authority  of  St.  Jerome) ; — 

*  Liber  Regum  in  quatuorvoluminibusdistinguitxir 
a  pud  nos ;  secundum  Hebraeos  autem  in  duobusy 
et  dicunt  primum  Samuel,  a  nomine  auctons,  se- 
cundum vocant  MeiacAtm,  id  est  Regum,  a  materia; 
quidam  vocant  Melaciwth^  quod  sonat  Regnorumi 
scd  vitiosc.* 

D.  introduces  the  word  Maiach&th^  instead 
of  Regnorum,  in  order  to  provide  a  rime  for 
Sadatr/hj  I'ar.  vii.  1. 

Malacoda,  *  Evil-tail,*  name  of  the  chief 
devil  in  Bolgia  5  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell  (Male- 
bolge),  Inf.  xxi.  76,  79;  un  {d^mom'o),  z\  77; 
quel demonio^  %h  103  ;  egti^  v,  II9  *  cotui  eke  i 
peccator  di  /i  undna^  Inf  xxiii.  141,  Phil- 
alethes  renders  the  name  *  Grauseschwanz.' 

In  Bolgia  5  D,  and  Virgil  see  a  troop  of 
demons  who  are  engaged  in  clawing  the  Bar- 
rators as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the  surface  | 
of  the  boiling  pitch  in  which  they  are  im- 
mersed (Inf.  xxi,  47-57);  bidding  D.  hide 
himself  behind  a  rock,  V.  advances  to  the 
demons  and  asks  for  one  of  them  to  come  and 
parley  with  him  \inK  58-75);  there  being  a 
general  cry  for  Malacoda,  the  latter  comes 
forward,  and  V,  explains  to  him  that  he  and 
D.  are  there  by  the  will  of  Heaven  and  mnsl  1 
not  be  hindered  from  proceeding  (7t/.  76-34) ;  \ 
Malacoda  on  hearing  this  reluctantly  givef^l 
orders  to  the  other  demons  to  let  D.  and  V* 
pass  unmolested  {in*.  85-7) ;  V.  then 
D.,  and  they  ad\'ance  towards  the  deroonsil 
who  threaten  violence,  but  are  restrained  by 
Malacoda  (t^/.  88-105) ;  tbe  latter  now  informs 
V.  and  D.  that  the  arch  into  the  next  Bolgia 
is  broken,  but  that  they  will  find  another  by 
which  they  can  pass  \\nK  106-14) ;  he  sends 
with  them  ten  demons,  who  are  instnacted  to 
escort  them  safe  to  the  next  Bolgia  (ti'.  115- 
261 ;  when  D.  and  V.  reach  their  destination 
they  find  that  Malacoda  lied  to  them  about 
the  bridge  over  which  they  were  to  pass  (InL 
xxiii.  139-41)- 

Malacoitf  *hoih,     [MatMctoth*] 

Mala  spina]  y  noble  and  wealthy  family  of 
N.  Italy,  whose  chief  possessions  lay  in  the 
Valdimacra   in   Lunigiana  [Xjunigiiuia].     la  1 
the  course  of  Cent,  xii  and  xiii  they  appear  at « 
one  time  in  alUancc  with  their  powerful  neigh- 
bour Genoa,  at  another  at  war  with  her.    They 
seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  been  supporters 
of  the    Imperial   party,   though   scversd  con- 
spicuous members  of  the  family  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  opposite  side.  They  were  dosdf  | 
connected   with   some   of  the   most    powerful] 
families  in  Italy,  including  those  of  Lstc  and] 
Pallavicino.    At  the  beginning  of  CenL  xiu 
the  family  divided   into  two  main   branches, 
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known  as  the  *  Spino  Secco  *  bnmch  and  the 

*  Spino  Fiorito  *  branch,  from  their  respective 
coats  of  arms  (Table  xxvlj. 

The  earliest  member  o(  the  family  referred 
to  by  D,  is  Currado  ],  of  the  'Spino  Secco* 
brancht  known  as  *  Currado  I'Antico/  Purg, 
viii.  119  [Malaspina,  Currado  *] ;  his  grand- 
son, Currado  i  I  da  ViUafranca,  known  as  *  Cur- 
rado il  Giovane,*  is  placed  among  the  Negli- 
gent Princes  in  the  valley  of  ^lowers  in  Ante- 
purgatory,  Purg.  viii.  65,  1 18  [Mala«piiia, 
Currado^'];  another  grandson,  Moroello  Ili 
da  Giovagallo^  is  referred  to  as  *  Vapor  di  Val 
di  Ma)|*ra/  Inf.  xxiv.  145,  and  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  individual  to  whom  D.  ad- 
dressed one  of  his  letters,  Epist.  iii  [Mala- 
•plna,  Moroello];  yet  another  member  of 
the  family  is  referred  to  by  D^  viz,  Ghcrardino 
da  Filattiera,  of  the  *  Spmo  Fiorito '  branch, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Luni,  1313-1331^  and  is 
spoken  of  as  *  Lunensis  Pontifex,'  Epist*  viii.  7 
[Lunenaia]. 

The  family  in  general  is  spoken  of  in  very 
laudatory  terms  by  13.  in  conversation  with 
Currado  11  (in  Antepurgatory),  vosira  casa^ 
Pttff;.  viti*  134;  vostra  genii  tmra/a,  v,  ilS. 
0,  in  this  passage  makes  Currado  prophesy 
that  in  less  than  seven  years  from  that  time 
(i.e.  1300,  the  date  of  the  Vision t  D.  would 
have  personal  experience  of  the  hospitality  of 
his  bouse,  which  came  to  pass  in  the  autumn 
of  1306,  when  D.  was  the  guest  at  Sarcana  of 
Franceschino  da  Mulazzo,  also  a  grandson 
of  Currado  1,  and  first  cousin  of  Currado  It* 
(See  BartoU,  Sioria  dtlla  LftUratura  Ualiana^ 
vol.  vi.  Appendix :  M  Malaspina  ricordati  da 
Dante.')     [Danta.] 

Malaspina,  Ctirrado^],  Currado  1,  called 

*  I'Antico,*  member  oi  the  *  Spino  Secco  *  or 
elder  branch  of  the  Malaspina  family;  he 
«aa  son  of  Obizzone  (d.  1193)  and  father^  by 
Costania,  a  natural  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  IT,  of  four  sons,  vii.  Moroello  il  of 
Muiaso,  Fedcrigo  of  Villafranca,  Manfred)  of 
OiovagallOy  and  Alberto  of  Valditrebbia ;  he 
was  thus  grandfather  of  Franceschino  (son  of 
Moroello  11)^  who  was  D.'s  host  in  Luntgiana 
in  1306,  as  well  as  of  Currado  11  (son  of 
Fedchgo),  whom  D*  sees  in  the  valley  of 
flowen  in  Anicpurgatory,  and  of  Moroello  Hi 
(too    of    Manfredi),   who    is    alluded    to    as 

*  Vapor  di  Val  di  Magra,'  Inf.  xxiv,  145,  and 
to  whom  D*  is  supposed  to  have  addressed  one 
of  his  letters,  Epist.  iii. 

Currado,  who  was  a  warm  supporter  of  his 
fiitber- in-law,  the  Emperor  Frcaerick  11,  died 
about  the  year  1225 ;  he  is  mentioned  by  his 
pmdion,  Currado  11,  who  in  conversation 
widi  D.  (in  Antepurgatory)  explains  that 
IhoQgti  he  was  called  Currado  Malaspina  be 
was  not  *  TAntico/  but  waa  descended  from 
him^  Purg.  viii.  119.  [Mala^ixuL] 


Malaspina^  Currado^,  Currado  II,  called 
*il  Gio\*ane,*  son  of  Fcderigo  of  Villafranca 
(d.  bef.  1266),  and  grandson  of  the  preceding  ; 
he  was  6rst  cousin  of  Franceschino,  D.'s  host 
in  Lunigiana  in  1306,  and  of  Moroello  of 
Gtovagallo  (Inf.  xxiv.  145) ;  he  died  circ  1294 
|lKalaapina].  D.  places  him  among  the  Neg- 
ligent Princes  in  the  v^alley  of  flowers  in  Ante* 
purgatory,  Curradoy  Purg.  viii.  65 ;  Currado 
Malaspina^  v,  itS  ;  un^  v.  64  ;  ami^ra^  x*.  109 ; 
elia,  V.  115;  egiif  tK  133  [Antipui*gatorio]. 

According  to  Boccaccio,  who  introduces 
Currado  with  his  daughter  Spina  in  the  Deca* 
merone  (11. 6),  he  was  a  Ghibelline ;  he  married 
Orietta  Spina,  and  in  his  will  (dated  Sep.  28» 
1 294),  having  no  children,  he  left  all  his  property 
to  his  relatives,  enjoining  them  earnestly  to  live 
in  peace  and  concord. 

Benvcnuto  says  of  him : — 

*  Hie  Corrmdua  cnit  majordomus  virtute  sriDOruai, 
clarus  tempore  suae  mortis.  Habuit  autcm  avum 
ejusdero  nominis,  qui  suis  gestis  magniflce  ezaltavit 
Etmiliam  suam ;  *  ,  .  et  hie  nepos  siuduit  imitari 
probitJitem  avi.  £t  hie  nota,  quod  in  Chronica 
januensiuii)  multa  scripta  &unt  de  antiquilate, 
nobilitatc,  potentia,  ct  virtute  tstius  darisstma« 
familiae  marchionum  Malaspinarum  .  .  ,  Narrator 
de  isto  Coirrado,  quod  veniens  ad  mortem  sine 
prole,  omnia  sua  castelU  condivistt  inter  consortea 
suos,  et  praedia  eondonavit,  exhortans  eos  ad 
concordiam.  £t  tamen  di&eordia  hodie  disturtmvit 
Istam  domum«  i^icut  ct  quasi  cactcras  Ita)iae« 
AHqui  Uracn  exponunt  istaro  litcram  aliter,  et 
dicunt,  quod  Corradus  vult  dieere,  quod  in  tan  turn 
amavit  sues  in  exaltationcm  suae  domus,  quod 
neglexit  opera  meritorU,  intentus  circa  temporalis, 
de  quo  hie  cxpectat  purgari/ 

Pietro  di  Dante  says  that  amon^  the  pot- 
sessions  bestowed  by  Currado  on  his  relatives 
were  the  estates  in  Sardinia  which  came  to 
him  with  his  wife,  after  whose  death  he  divided 
them  among  the  various  members  of  his 
family. 

D.  and  Virgil,  in  company  with  SordeUo« 
descend  among  the  spirits  in  the  vaUey  of 
flowers  (Purg.  viii.  45-5)  \  E>* ««  necogniicd  by 
Nino  Visconti,  who  asks  how  long  ago  he 
came  to  Purgatory  {w.  46-57);  D.  replies 
that  be  has  but  Just  arrived  and  that  he  is 
alive,  whereat  both  Sordello  and  Nino  stan 
back  in  amaxement  (t^.  $6-63);  Sordello 
turns  to  Virgil,  and  Nino  to  another  spirit 
(that  of  Currado  Malaspina),  whom  he  calls 
to  by  name  to  come  and  behold  the  wonder 
vouchsafed  by  God  (t^/.  64-^) ;  after  an  in- 
terval, Currado,  whose  eyes  had  been  con* 
tinualty  flxed  on  D.,  addresses  the  latter  and 
asks  for  news  of  Valdimacra,  saying  that  he 
was  once  great  there  (t^,  109-17);  he  then 
names  himself,  and  explains  tliat, though  called 
Currado,  he  was  not  *  Currado  r/\nUco,*  but 
a  descendant  of  his^  and  adds  that  lie  is  there 
purifying  the  love  he  bore  to  his  lamily  Kv9* 
11^10);   D.  replies  that  he  had  never  been 
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in  tbt  Malaspina  temtory*  but  thai  the  name 
of  the  family  was  well  known  to  him  by  report, 
as  it  was  thraugbout  all  Europe  (2t^  121-6) ; 
he  assures  Currado  that  his  house  is  still 
worthy  of  its  great  name,  and  alone  holds  the 
right  course,  amid  the  general  wroag- doing 
{w.  127-32)  ;  Currado  then  foretells  to  D. 
that  before  seven  years  he  shall  himself  in 
person  test  the  truth  of  the  good  opinion  be 
bears  of  the  Malaspina  family  (a  prediction 
which  was  verified  in  13P6,  when  D.  was  in 
Lunigiana  as  the  guest  of  FranceschiDO  Mala- 
spina, Currado's  first  cousin)  {w.  133-39) 
[Dante  r  Lunigiana]. 

Malaspina,  Moroello,  Moroello  III,  son 
of  Manfredi  of  GiovagaUo  (d.  1282)  of  the 
*  Spino  Secco  *  branch  of  the  Malaspina  family; 
he  was  first  cousin  of  Currado  II  (Purg.  viii. 
6j,  118),  and  grandson  of  Currado  I  (Purg. 
viii.  119);  he  married  Atagia  de'  Ficschi^ 
niece  of  Pope  Adrian  V  (Purg.  xix.  142)^  by 
whom  he  ba4  three  children  ;  and  died  about 
the  year  1315*    [Alag:ia:  Malaapma.] 

Unlike  most  of  the  members  of  the  Mala- 
spina family,  Moroello  was  a  Gyelf;  in  12S8 
he  appears  to  have  acted  as  captain  of  the 
Florentines  in  their  campaign  against  the 
Ghibeliines  of  Arezzo;  in  1297  the  Guelfs  of 
Bologna  elected  him  captain-general  in  their 
war  against  Aixo  of  Este^  and  in  the  next 
year  they  appointed  him  Podestik  of  Bologna. 
In  1299  the  Milanese  appointed  him  captain 
of  their  forces  during  their  operations  against 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  on  which  occasion 
he  gained  a  great  reputation  for  valour  and 
political  sagacity.  From  1301  to  13 12  he  was 
constantly  m  arms  on  behalf  of  the  Neri  of 
Tuscany,  and  during  the  campaigns  of  the 
latter  against  the  Ghibellines  of  Pistoja  he 
added  greatly  to  his  military  fame.  After 
the  reduction  of  Pistoja  by  the  Florentines  and 
Lucchese  in  1306  he  was  appointed  captain 
of  the  people  in  that  city,  and  in  1507  he  was 
chosen  captain  of  the  Guel6c  league  in  Tus- 
cany* Moroello  appears  to  have  been  sent  as 
Imperial  Vicar  to  Brescia  in  1311  by  the  Em- 
peror Henry  VII,  and  to  have  i^^d  three  or 
four  years  later. 

Vanni  Fucci  (in  Bolgia  7  of  Circle  VIII  of 
Hell),  in  his  prophecy  to  D,  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Bianchi  on  the  '  Campo  Piceno/  refers  to 
Moroello  Malaspina  as  i/  vapor  di  Valdi- 
magrOj  In£  xxiv.  145  [Campo  Pioeao : 
MAcra] ;  he  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
MoiToeUo  to  whom  D.  addressed  a  letter, 
with  an  accompanying  cansam  (Caaz,  xi), 
EplsL  ilL 

Boccaccio,  BenvenutOf  &nd  other  of  the  old 
commentators,  state  that  D.  was  a  friend  and 
guest  of  MoroeUo  Malaspina,  and  rdate  that  it 
was  while  under  his  roof  in  Lunigiana  that  D.  was 
iaduced  to  oooiiime  the  D^  C,  the  composition  of 


which  had  been  interrupted  by  his  exile  Cnom 
Florence, 

The  story  told  by  Boccaccio,  both  in  his  P'^itA  di 
Dante  and  in  his  Camtnio  (on  In£  viii.  1^  *lo 
dico  seguitando  *),  is  to  the  effect  that  five  years 
or  more  after  D.  had  been  exiled,  when  Florence 
was  more  or  less  in  a  settled  state,  those  who 
had  claims  a^inst  the  estates  of  any  of  the  exiles 
began  to  demand  their  rights  ^om  the  pcrsoos 
who  had  come  into  possession  of  the  forferted 
property ;  and  that  D,'s  wife,  Gemma,  bein^ 
advised  that  she  might  thus  recover  her  dowiy^ 
employed  a  friend,  a  certain  Andixa,  a  nephew 
of  D„  to  search  for  the  necessary  documents  in 
a  strong  box,  containing  valuables  and  important 
papers,  which  had  been  removed  to  a  place  Ckf 
safety  at  the  time  of  D/s  condemnation.  In  the 
course  of  the  search,  besides  a  good  many  catuom 
and  sonnets  in  D.'s  handwriting,  a  small  book  was 
discovered  containing  the  first  seven  cantos  of  the 
D,  C  These  Andrea  showed  to  Dino  Frescobaidi, 
a  wcfl-known  man  of  letters,  who  being  greathf 
struck  with  them,  sent  them  to  Moroello  Malaspina 
with  whom  D.  then  was,  and  begged  him  to  induce 
D.  to  proceed  with  the  poem,  D.  consented  to  do 
so,  and  in  this  way  the  D.  C,  came  to  be  completed, 
the  continuation  being  marked  at  the  be^^aninc 
of  Canto  VIII  by  the  words,  ^lo  dico  se^itando/ 
Boccaccio  adds  that  this  story  was  also  told  him 
by  a  certain  Diao  Perini,  who  claimed  that  he,  not 
Andrea,  had  been  the  finder  of  the  lost  cantos. 
He  finds  it  difficult,  he  says,  to  accept  the  story 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  would  make  D.  out  to 
be  a  prophet  (isvhich  he  will  in  no  wise  admit, 
*  certa  cosa  ^  che  Dante  non  avea  spirito  profetico"), 
since  some  of  the  events  predicted  by  Ciacco  (Infl 
vi,  64^72)  were  still  actually  in  the  future  ;  he 
points  out  that  this  prophecy  could  not  have  bee* 
added  afterwards,  because  in  that  case  the  passage 
would  have  been  wanting  in  the  copies  made  by 
Dino  Frescobaidi  immediately  after  the  discovery, 
and  distributed  by  him  to  his  friends,  which  he 
does  not  learn  to  have  been  the  case. 

BenveRuto,  whose  veraon  of  the  story  (whicli 
he  accepts  without  question)  is  somewhat  differcnlp 
attributes  D.'s  warm  feelings  towards  the  Malaspfltii 
to  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  encouragement  giveii 
him  by  Moroello  to  persevere  with  his  poem  :  — 

'  Fer  maxtiiioaem  McKtidlDai  redact  as  fnit  ad  ha/tad  Doibife 
poeraa  qood  omisent:  per  nxiliam  saam^  cttitts  prmcipiiuB 
credebat  esse  iiiiiwbui  .  .  ,  Ideo  noQ  rairerift,  lector,  i ' 


ooster  fodt  tarn  operoiaca  commendatiooem  de  ilia  scirpe 
iUnstfi.  Ceite  morbo  iagraiitadmis  laborasaeC,  si  prarter- 
iiBset  ita  niide.^ 

There  is  a  tradition,  based  upon  a  statement  of 
Boccaccio  in  his  yttm  di  Dante,  to  the  effect  tliat 
D.  dedicated  the  Purgatono  to  Moroello  MatasptHA, 
but  it  lacks  confirmation. 

Malatesta]^  powerful  fainily  of  Roma^nat 
who  in  Cent.  Kiii  became  lords  of  Rimmi. 
Benventito  says  they  came  originally  from 
Pennabilli  near  Montefeltro.  They  descended 
from  a  branch  of  the  Counts  of  Carp^^na, 
frotn  whom  also  descended  the  lords  of  Monte- 
feltro, Dukes  of  Urbino. 

la  I3i6|  the  town  of  Rimini,  being  worsted 
in  a  contest  with  its  neighbour  Cesena,  granted 
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dtft^ship  to  two  m«nber9  of  the  MaJatesta 
family,  Giovanni  and  Malatesta^  for  the  sake 
of  their  powerful  assistance.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Malatcsta  influence  in  RitninL 
In  1257  Giovanni  was  appointed  Podesti,  the 
tenure  of  which  office  led  eventually  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  lordship  of  the  city  by  the 
Malatesta  family.  Giovanni  Malatcsta  died  in 
1 247 » leaving  two  sonSf  Guido,  who  died  young, 
and  Malatesta  da  Verrucchio  (so  called  from 
a  castle  of  that  name,  about  10  miles  from 
Rimini,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Malatesta  in  return  for  their  services  to  the 
dty),  who  succeeded  him.  Malatesta^  called 
by  D,  *il  mastin  vecchio*  (Inf.  xxviu  46),  was 
bom  in  121a,  and  lived  to  t>e  foo  years  old. 
He  married  three  times  and  had  four  sons,  of 
whom  the  eldest  and  youngest  alone  survived 
him;  by  his  first  wife  he  had  Malatestino,  *il 
mastin  nuovo  *  (Inf.  xxvii.  46) ;  by  the  second, 
Gio>anni  (Gianciotio),  husband  of  Francesca 
da  Polenta,  and  Paolo,  her  lover;  by  the 
third,  Pandolfo.     [Table  zxvit] 

In  1275  Malatesta  ii-as  elected  captain  of 
the  Guelfs  of  Kimini,  but  in  128^  the  GhibeU 
lines  having  got  the  upper  hand,  he  was 
cxpcUcd  from  the  city,  whiJe  his  son,  Mala- 
testino,  who  held  the  castle  of  Monte  Scotolo, 
was  besieged  and  taken  prisoner.  In  1289 
Stcfano  Colonna,  who  had  been  appointed 
Count  of  Romagna  by  Nicholas  IV,  restored 
peace  in  Rimini,  sending  Malatesta  and  his 
900  into  exile  for  a  time.  In  the  same  year, 
howevcrt  MaJatesta,  taking  advantage  of  the 
dialurbod  state  of  Komagna,  entered  Rimini, 
eapeiled  the  Podesti  appointed  by  Colonna, 
andf  proclaiming  himseli  lord  of  the  city,  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  lords  of  Facnxa  and  Ravenna, 
to  occupy  Forll  also.  In  1295,  a  disturbance 
having  arisen  in  Rimini,  Montagna  de'  Parci* 
latiy  bead  of  the  Ghibellinc  party  in  that  city^ 
sent  to  Guido  da  Montefcltro  for  assistance  ; 
but  Malatesta  persuaded  him  to  recall  hts 
jneaaenger,  saying  tliat  the  best  way  of  pacify- 
ll^  the  tumult  would  be  to  dismiss  the  mer> 
of  both  i^idcs  from  the  city.  To  this 
i  agreed,  \nii  Malatesta  treacherously 
some  of  his  men  in  houses  in  the 
€:ttf ,  and  sent  the  rest  to  his  castle  of  \  errucchio, 
witJi  orders  to  return  in  the  night.  In  the 
niddk  of  the  night  the  people  were  aroused 
hf  thoula  of  *  Long  live  Malatesta  and  the 
Chh^  !  Death  to  the  Parciuti  and  the  Ghi- 
belfines ! '  The  Parcitati,  taken  by  surprise, 
weie  overpowered  and  driven  out  of  the  city, 
Montagna  himself  being  taken  prisoner  and 
banded  over  by  Malatesta  to  the  charge  of  his 
son  Malatestino,  by  whom  he  was  murdered 

I  Montagna].  Malatesta  remained  lord  of 
Umini  till  his  death,  at  the  age  of  too,  in  1312. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Malatesttno,  who 
in  1314  assumed  ako  the  lordship  of  Ccscna« 
Malatestino  died  in  1517,  and  was  succeeded 


by  his  brother,  Pandolto,  to  the  exclusion  of 
F errant ino,  the  son  of  the  former*  Ferrantino, 
however,  succeeded  to  the  lordship  on  the 
death  ot  his  uncle  in  1326, 

Malatesta  da  Verrucchio],  eldest  son  of 
Giovanni  Malatesta  id.  1247) ;  he  was  the  first 
Malatesta  lord  of  Rimini,  of  which  he  made 
himself  master  in  1295,  after  the  defeat  of 
Montagna  de'  Parciuti  and  the  Ghibelhnes; 
he  retamed  the  ksrdship  until  his  death,  at  the 
age  of  100,  in  13 1 2,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Malatestino,  Malatesta  had 
three  other  sons,  Gianciotto,  the  husband  of 
Francesca  da  Polenta,  Paolo,  her  lover,  both 
of  whom  predeceased  him,  and  Pandolfo,  who 
succeeded  his  eldest  brother  as  lord  of  Rimmi 
in  1317.     [Malatesta,] 

D.  refers  to  Malatesta  and  his  son  Mala- 
testino, in  connexion  with  their  murder  of 
Montagna  de*  Parcitati,  as  //  masiin  V€cMa 
e  il  nuino  da  Verrucchw,  Inf.  xxvii.  46. 
[Malateatino :  Montagna,] 

Malatesta,  Gianciotto],  Giovanni,  nick- 
named Gianciotio  (* crippled  John*),  second 
son  of  Malatesta  da  Verrucchio,  lord  of  Rimini, 
*il  mastin  vecchio*  (Inf  xxvii.  46),  and  half- 
bruihcr  of  Malatestino,  *il  mastin  nuovo* 
[Malatesta].  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  brutish  exterior,  but  valiant  and  able. 
For  pohtical  reasons  (it  is  said)  he  was  married 
(probably  in  1275^  to  Francesca,  daughter  of 
Guido  Wcchio  cfa  Polenta,  by  whom  he  had 
a  daughter*  Having  surprised  Francesca,  some 
time  after  their  marriage,  with  his  younger 
brother  Paolo,  who  had  acted  as  his  proxy  at 
the  betrothal,  Gianciotto  slew  them  both  (in 
1285).  He  himself  died  in  1304,  before  either 
his  father  or  his  eldest  brother. 

Giandotto  is  referred  to  by  Frmnceaca  (in 
Circle  II  of  Hell  I,  in  the  course  of  her  story  of 
the  death  of  her  lover  and  herself,  as  eki  ti/a 
ci  fpemit  Inf,  V,  107 ;  she  foretells  that  iheir 
murderer  will  be  punished  in  the  lowest  pit  of 
HeU.    [FranoMoa.] 

Boecacdo  describes  Gianciotto  as  being 
*uomo  di  gran  sen  time  nto  .  .  .  sooo  deOa 
persona  e  sciancato.*  Ben\*eRato  ^»6^ei  of 
him  as  *  vir  corpore  defonniih  Md  animo  audax 
ct  fcrox.* 

Maiatesia,  Faolo]p  third  son  Of  MaliNeca 

da  V^errucchio,  lord  of  Kimiai*  'il  maatbi 
vecchio'  (Inf,  xxvii*  46).  He  married  in  1269 
Orabile  Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  Count  uf 
Ghiacciuolo,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons ;  one 
of  these,  Utierto,  was  in  I^a4  murdered  by  his 
uncle  Pandolfo,  at  that  time  lord  of  Rmitni 
[Malat—ta].  Paolo  acted  as  proxy  for  his 
elder  brother,  Gianciotto,  at  the  betrothal  of 
the  latter  to  Franccsca»  daughter  of  Guido 
Vecchio  da  Polenta  1  probably  in  1275)«  ^^^ 
years  later,  when  he  himself  had  been  married 
sixteen  years  and  was  the  Cathtf  of  two  aoiia» 
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and  Francesca  was  the  mother  of  a  daughter 
nine  years  old,  the  two  were  surprised  together 
by  Giandotto  and  slain  on  the  spot. 

D.  places  Paolo,  whom  he  does  not  name 
(and  who  figures  merely  as  a  mute  personage), 
together  with  Francesca,  among  the  Lustful  in 
Circle  II  of  Hellj  co5(ui\  Inf.  v,  loi,  104; 
qu£sti^  ZK  135;  Valtro  {spirio\  v.  139;  Paolo 
and  Francesca  together,  que^  due^  v.  74;  anime 
affannatey  v,  80 ;  cmime  offense^  ^',  109 ;  cost&roy 
%f.  114;  runo  t  Valtro  spirta^  tw,  139,  140. 
[FrajiceBoa :  I«iiBHiirio8l] 

Paolo  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  hand- 
some person  and  attractive  manners,  in  direct 
contrast  to  his  ill-favoured  brother.  Boccaccio 
says  of  him :  *  era  bello  e  piacevolc  uomo  e 
costumato  molto/ 

Ma]atestioo]»  lord  of  Rimini,  1312-1317, 
eldest  son  of  Malatesta  da  Verrucchio,  whom 
he  succeeded,  and  half-brother  of  Gianciotto 
and  Paolo  Malatesta.  When  his  father  by 
treachery  in  1295  overpowered  Montagna  de' 
Parcitati  and  the  Ghibellines  of  Rimini,  Mon- 
tagna,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  was  entrusted 
to  his  charge.  After  some  time  Malatesta 
asked  his  son  what  had  become  of  his  prisoner, 
to  which  Matatestino  repUed  that  he  was  in 
safe  custody,  adding  that»  although  close  to  the 
sea,  he  was  too  well  guarded  to  be  able  to 
drown  himself.  Malatesta,  after  several  times 
making  the  same  inquiry  and  receiving  the 
same  reply,  at  last  exclaimed,  ^  I  see  you  do 
not  know  how  to  take  care  of  him/  Taking 
the  hint,  Malatestino  shortly  after  had  Mon- 
tagna  murdered  in  his  prison.     [Malatesta.] 

D,  refers  to  Malatestino  and  his  father,  in 
connexion  with  their  murder  of  Montagna,  as 
U  mastin  vecchio  f  il  nua^m  da  Verrucchio^ 
Inf.  xxvii.  46  [Montagna] ;  Pier  da  Medicina 
(in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VI 11  of  Hell)  speaks  of 
Malatestino  (in  connexion  with  his  murder  of 
Guido  del  Cassero  and  Angiolello  daCarignano, 
two  gentlemen  of  Fano)  as  un  iiranno  felio^  Inf. 
xxviit.  81,  and,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  lost  an  eye,  as  Quel  triiditor  eke  vetU  pur 
can  i'uno^  v.  85  [Angiolello]. 

Malavicinijf  Ghibelline  Counts  of  Bagea- 
cavallo  in  the  Emilia;  alluded  to  by  Guido 
del  Duca  (in  Circle  U  of  Purgalor>'),  who 
implies  that  they  were  becoming  extinct,  Purg. 
xiv.  115.     [Ba^aoavaL] 

Malebolge, '  Evil-pouches/  name  given  by 
D,  to  Circle  VIII  of  Hell,  so  called  from  the 
ten  boige  into  which  it  is  divided,  Inf*  xviii,  i ; 
xxi.  5;  xxiv.  37;  xxix.  41  ;  it  consists  of  an 
immense  inverted  hollow  cone,  truncated  at 
the  apex  (where  Circle  IX  is  placed),  towards 
which  the  ground  slopes  gradually  on  all  sides 
(Inf.  XX.  37-8) ;  it  is  intersected  with  ten  con- 
centric valleys  or  ravines  {vaili.  Inf.  xvtii.  9 ; 
temSa^  Inf»  xix.  7  ;  vailon^  Inf*  xix.  133  ;  xx.  7 ; 
xxjii.  135  ;  fotsi^  Inf.  xviii.  17 ;  fosse ^  Inf.  xxiii. 


56 ;  fessura^  Inf.  xxi.  4 ;  bolge^  Inf.  xvtii.  34^ 
104;  xix.  6;  xxii.  17;  xxiii.  32,  45;  xidv.  81  ; 
xxvi.  32;  xxviii.  21  ;  xxix.  7,  Ii8),  lying  one 
below  the  other  on  the  slope,  after  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rows  of  seats  in  an  amphitheatre ; 
these  valleys,  which  are  half  a  miie  across  at 
the  bottom  (Inf.  xxx-  87 K  are  divided  from 
each  other  by  an  enormous  thickness  of  solid 
ground,  forming  banks  or  rampans  between 
them  {argini^  Inf.  xviii.  17,  loi ;  xix.  40,  129; 
xxi.  136;  r/^,  Inf.*x\^iii.  15,  69,  106;  xix.  35, 
68;  xxi.  18;  xxii.  116;  xxiii.  43;  xxiv.  8o> ; 
connecting  these  banks ^  and  crossing  the 
\^leys  at  right  angles,  run  arched  bridges  of 
rock  \s£og/w.  Inf.  xviii.  t6, 69,  til ;  xix.  8, 131 ; 
XX.  26 ;  xxi.  30,  43»  107  ;  xxiv. 61 ;  xx\'i.  17;  xxvii. 
134;  xxviii.43;  xxix.  ^By  53;  saiS0f  Inf. xxiii.  134; 
ptmte,  Inf.  xviii.  79;  xxi.  I,  37,  47,  64,  89; 
3£xiv.  19,  79;  xxvi.  43  ;  xxviii.  127;  pontic^llo^ 
Inf.  xviii-  15;  xxi.  70;  xxix.  25;  arco^  Inf. 
x^'iii.  102,  ni;  xix.  128;  xxi.  108;  xxiv,  68; 
xxvii.  134),  forming  gangways,  like  the  trans- 
verse passages  in  a  theatre.  (These  bridges,  as 
we  gather  from  Inf.  xxiv.  61-3,  are  not  all  of  the 
same  '  pitch.')  D.  supplies  cenain  precise  data 
as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  valleys  {b<ylge\  \  thus 
Virgil  states  that  Bolgia  9  is  twenty-two  miles  in 
circumference  (*  miglia  ventiduo  la  valle  volge,* 
Inf.  xxix.  9),  and  Maestro  Adamo  states  that 
Bolgia  10  is  eleven  miles  in  circumference  and 
half  a  mile  across  at  the  bottom  (*  volgc  im- 
did  miglia,  E  men  d'un  metzo  di  traverso  non 
ci  ha,'  Inf.  xxx.  86-7).  Assuming,  as  seems 
likely,  that  the  same  proportions  are  main* 
tained  throughout  Malebolge,  we  get  the  follow- 
ing measurements: — circumference  (as  given 
by  DJ  of  Bolgia  lo  eleven  miles,  and  of  Bolgia  9 
twenty-two  miles,  hence  that  of  Bolgia  8  woald 
be  thirty-three  miles,  that  of  Bolgia  7  forty- 
four,  of  Bolgia  6  fifty* five,  of  Bolgia  5  sixty-six^ 
of  Bolgia  4  seventy- seven,  of  Bolgia  3  eighty* 
eight,  of  Bolgia  2  ninety-nine,  of  Bolgia  I 
a  hundred  and  ten ;  this  would  give  the  dia- 
meter of  Malebolge  at  its  upper  rim,  where 
it  is  widest,  as  thirty-five  miles.  (See  Vernon, 
Readings  on  the  Inferno ^  vol.  i.  pp.  xlvii-viiL^ 

Benvenuto  comments  as  follows  on  the  name 
given  by  D.  to  Circle  VIII  :  — 

'Alitor  primo  describit  circulum  gcneralcm 
fr^uduleiilorum,  quern  distinguit  in  decern  vmlles 
specifies  .  .  .  Et  sic  vide  quomodo  describit  primo 
locum  a  nomine  novo,  quia  Utud  dictum  est  ntiper 
ab  autore,  nunquam  ab  alio,  et  est  nomen  con- 
veniens. Bulgia  enim  in  vulgari  florentino  est  idem 
quod  vallia  con  Cava  et  capax.' 

D.  gives  a  description  of  Malebolge,  which 
be  says  is  *  all  of  stone  and  of  the  colour  of 
iron,*  Inf.  x\iii.  1-18.  In  this  Circle  are 
punished  the  Fraudulent,  who  are  divided 
mto  ten  classes,  each  class  being  distinct  and 
having  a  separate  bolgia  and  distinctive  punish- 
ment assigned  to  it  [Prodolenti].  Their  guar- 
dian  is    Geryon,  the  symbol  dl  fraud,  who, 
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ftt  Virgirs  summons,  ascends  up  through  the 
deep  abyss  (*  alto  burrato/  Inf.  xvi,  114)  which 
separates  Circle  VII  from  Crrdc  VIII  [In- 
ferno^], and  descends  again,  bearing  V.  and 
D.  on  his  back,  down  to  MalcboJgc,  where 
he  deposits  them  (Inf.  x\'i.  106-xvii.  136) 
[O^rione] ;  they  make  their  way  down,  keep- 
m^  along  the  banks  and  crossing  by  the 
bndges,  thus  viewing  the  contents  of  the 
various  Mge  from  above,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  third  (where  are  the  Sirooniacs)  and 
sixth  (where  are  the  Hypocrites)  into  which 
ihey  descend  (Inf.  xix.  34-45  I  xxiii*  37-53)  J 
when  they  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  Malcbolge, 
the  giant  Antaeus  lifts  them  down  and  places 
them  in  Caina^  the  first  round  of  Circle  IX 
(Inf.  xxxi.  113-43/  LAnteoJ. 

Malebranchep*  Evil-daws/ name  given  by 
D.  to  the  demons  in  Bolgia  5  of  Circle  VIII  of 
Hell  (Malcbolge),  where  the  Barrators  are 
punished,  Inf.  xxi.  57;  xxiii.  23;  xxxiii.  143; 
demonic  inf.  xxi.  47;  xxii,  13;  diavoii,  Inf,  X3ti. 
9a;  mtmsirt  ditta  fossa  quinta^  Inf.  xxiii.  ^6; 
hence  this  Bolgia  is  spoken  of  by  Frate  Alberigo 
as  *il  fosso  di  Malebranche,*  Inf.  xxxiii.  142; 
some  think  the  demons  themselves  are  referred 
to  by  Ciampolo  (in  Bolgia  5  j  as  /^  male  bramiu 
(Inf,  xxii,  100),  but  it  is  better  to  take  the  ex- 
pression as  referring  to  the  *evil  claws'  with 
which  they  are  provided  (spoken  of  elsewhere 
as  raffia  lof.  xxi.  52,  loo;  xxii.  147;  r&nagH, 
xxu  71 ;  xxii.  7» ;  uHdm,  xxi.  86 ;  xxii.  69^  149; 
UHgkioni^  xxii.  41;  un^hie^  xxii.  69;  artigU^ 
%%\u  137),  and  from  wljich  they  derive  their 
name* 

Benvenuto  comments  :— 

*  MaUbrtmckf^  idcst*  di«boli  hftbcatcs  tti«Us  brmn- 
chaa,  quia  habent  ungues  curvatas  ad  rapiciidum 
.  «  .  Et  hie  nota  quod  Calsum  est  iUud  quod 
■iM|Ui  dicunt  hic,  scilicet  quod  Malebranche  est 
aomen  alicujui  daemonic  particularism  turn  quia 
loquitur  in  plurali  cum  dicit,  mfiMti  soito .  .  .turn 
quia  scquerctur  quod  dacmones  istius  buljpac 
C4acnt  plurca  ;  unde  videbis  quod  in  6dc  capituli 
vocahuniur  umfics  proprio  nojnine,  et  non  nomina- 
bltiir  Malebranche.* 

The  individual  names  given  by  D.  to  the 
'  Malebranche,*  to  which  Benvcnuto  refers,  are 
MaUcoda  rinf*  xxi.  76.  79)r  Scarmiglione  (xxL 
tos^l,  Alichlno  (xxi.  1 18  ;  xxii.  112),  CaJcabrina 
(sxi.  118;  xxii.  133K  Cagnazio  (xxi.  119;  xxii. 
ic6h  Barbariccia  (xxi.  120;  xxii.  29,  59,  145), 
Ubicocco  (xxi,  121  ;  xxii.  70U  Draghi^auo 
(jod*  lai ;  xxii.  73),  Ciriatto  ixxL  122  ;  xxii.  5O, 
GfSlfiacane  (xxi.  122;  xxii.  34),  Fartarello 
(xxL  133;  xxii.  94)^  and  Rubicante  (xxi.  123; 
xxii  40). 

Malehaut,  Daxna  di]^  the  Lady  of  Male- 
haul,  one  of  Queen  Guenevcr's  companiunsi 
who  n'as  in  love  with  Lancelot,  and  during  the 
6rRt  intenicw  between  him  and  the  Queen,  at 
which  she  was  present,  cuughed  on  perceiving 


the  familiarity  between  them ;  D.  alludes  to 
her  as  guelia  che  iosdo  Al  prsmo  falh  %(Htto 
di  Gin€^^a^  Par.  xvi,  1 4- J  5.  [Oaleotto : 
Glnevra.] 

In  this  passage  D.  compares  the  smile  of 
Beatrice  at  his  use  of  the  consequential  vat^  in 
addressing  his  ancestor  Cacciaguida,  to  the 
cough  of  the  Lady  of  Malehaut  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Lancelot's  confession  of  his  love  for 
Cuenever.  The  exact  point  of  the  comparison 
is  not  altogether  clear.  Some  think  the  cough 
(and  hence  B.*s  smile)  was  meant  as  a  warning; 
thus  Benvcnuto,  who  seems  to  have  been 
familiar  with  the  passage  in  the  Lancelot 
Romance  in  which  the  interview  is  described^ 
says  :— 

*  Cum  Lancillottus  pervenisset  ad  colloquium 
cum  Genevra  opera  prtncipia  GaJeoti^  nee  auderet 
pne  nimio  pudore  pandcrc  Dammam  amoris  sui, 
princepa  Galeotus  intcrposuit  se,  ct  fecit  eoi 
pervcnire  ad  osculum :  tunc  quaed&m  domina 
nomine  Damma  socia  rcginae,  perpendena  dc  actu, 
tuaaivit  et  spuiu  quaai  dicens  :  bene  te  video ;  ita 
in  proposito  Beatrix  risit  nunc,  quasi  dicat  :  bene 
audio  tCf  vel  tu  bene  audiris,  cave  quid  dtcaa.* 

Malta,  name  of  a  prison  in  which  ecde* 
siastical  delinquents  used  to  be  confined ;  men- 
tioned by  Cuniz2a  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus), 
Par.  ix.  54. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  place  in  question.  The  majority  of  the  old 
commentators  identify  it  with  Malta  or  Marta, 
a  fortress  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Bolsena»  where  it  discharges  into  the  river 
Marta*     Buti  says :  — 

'  t  a  BoUcna  in  quella  prigione  cbiamata  Malta^ 
ta  quale  e  inreroiaaibilc.  e  la  quale  prigione  e  in 
sul  la|{0,  nel  quale  corre  lo  fiume  che  si  chiama 
Malta,  una  torre  con  due  solaia  nella  quale  lo  papa 
mcttc  li  cherici  dannati  senza  remisaione ;  e  per6 
^  che  in  qucHa  faccano  mettere  U  papa  tutti  ti 
cherici  che  aveno  comroesso  peixato  da  non  ricevere 
mai  misericordta,  e  quanti  vi  sc  ne  raettevano  mat 
non  n'  use  i  van  a.* 

According  to  Benvenuto,  Boni£»ce  VI  \  I  con* 
fined  here  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  for 
allowing  Celestine  V  after  his  abdication  to 
escai>e  from  his  custody. 

Daniello  identifies  the  Malta  in  question 
with  a  tower  of  that  name  in  the  caitle  of 
Citadella,  in  the  Faduan  countryp  between 
Vicenxa  and  Trevisoi»  which  was  built  in  1251 
by  Exzelino  da  RomaDo,  brother  of  Cunizza, 
the  speaker. 

Ciampi  thinks  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
prison  of  La  Malta  in  Viterbo  mentioned  by 
Niccol^  della  Tuccia,  a  cbnittkier  of  Vtterbo, 
who  under  the  year  13^5  say*:-- 

• )  Vtterbeai  fecero  una  prigione  oacuriasiraa  in 
un  (bodo  di  tonr,  allato  alia  poru  di  pontc  Tremoli, 
la  quale  era  chiamau  la  Malta,  ovc  il  papa  meltcira 
i  Auoi  prigionL* 
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This  view  is  accepted  by  Scartanini  and 
others,  but  the  majority  follow  the  old  com- 
menlators.  Cian  points  out  that  Jacopone  da 
Todi  (d.  drc,  1306)  also  mentions  a  prison 
called  La  Malta  (pyresumably  the  same  as  the 
one  referred  to  by  D.)» 

Manardif  -ardo.     [Mainardl,  ^ardo.] 

Manfredi,  Manfred,  natural  son  (bom  in 
Sicily circ.  1231) ;  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II 
by  Bianca,  daughter  of  Count  Bonifazio  Lanzia, 
he  was  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI  and 
of  Constance  of  Sid  I  y  <  Purg.  iii.  1 13),  and  father, 
by  his  wife  Beatrice  of  Savoy,  of  Constance, 
who  married  Peter  lit  of  Aragon  (Purg.  iii, 
115-16)  [Table  vli].  He  was  created  Prince 
of  Tarentum  in  124$,  and  at  his  father^s  death 
(1250)  was  appointed  regent  of  Sidly  during 
the  absence  of  his  brother,  Conrad  l\\  On  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1254,  his  son,  Conradin^ 
the  rightful  successor  to  the  throne  of  Sicilyj 
being  only  three  years  old,  Manfred  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Sicilian  barons  once  more 
assumed  the  regency.  Having  made  himself 
master  of  the  kingdom,  nominally  on  behalf  of 
Conrad in»  in  12 58,  on  a  rumour  of  the  death 
of  the  latter,  he  was  entreated  to  assume  the 
crown,  which  he  did  at  Palermo  on  Aug.  1 1  in 
that  year^  amid  universal  rejoicing.  In  answer 
to  the  protests  of  Elizabeth,  Conradin's  mother, 
Manfred  asserted  that  it  was  not  for  the 
interests  of  the  kingdom  that  it  should  be 
ruled  by  a  woman  and  an  infant ;  he  would 
preserve  the  crown  for  his  nephew  and  bequeath 
It  to  him  at  his  death.  But  the  Pope  could 
not  tolerate  a  Ghibelline  and  infidel  on  the 
throne  of  Sicily;  in  1259  Manfred  was  ex- 
communicated by  Alexander  IV,  and  again  in 
1261  by  Urban  IV,  by  whom  the  forfeited 
crown  of  Sicily  was  offered^  first  to  Louis  IX 
of  France,  and,  on  bis  refusal,  to  his  brother, 
Charles  of  Anjou.  Urban's  offer  having  been 
confirmed  by  his  successor.  Clement  IV,  Charles 
advanced  into  Italy  with  a  large  force  in  the 
autumn  of  1265,  and  entered  Rome,  where, 
after  being  elected  senator  in  opposition  to 
Manfred,  he  was  crowned  King  of  Sicily, 
Jan.  6,  I26f.  Immediately  after  his  coronation, 
notwithstanding  it  was  the  depth  of  wnter, 
Charles  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, Manfred  was  prepared  to  make  a  stout 
resistance,  but  he  was  surrounded  by  traitors ; 
the  passage  of  the  Garigliano  at  Ceperano  was 
betrayed  to  the  enemy  by  his  relative,  the 
Count  of  Caserta  (Inf  xxviii.  6),  and  the  French 
entered  Campania,  took  the  stronghold  of  San 
Germano  (Feb.  lo,  126J)  and  advanced  towards 
Bcnevento,  where  Manfred  and  his  army  were 
stationed  [Ceperano] .  I  n  answer  to  M  anfred*s 
proposal  for  negotiations  Charles  exclaimed, 
•Tel!  the  Sultan  of  Nocera  that  I  will  have 
neither  peace  nor  treaty  with  him.  I  will  send 
him  to  Hell,  or  he  shall  send  me  to  Paradise.* 


Urban  IV  having  proclaimed  a  crusade  against 
Manftied,  Charles  persuaded  his  followers  that 
as  they  fought  for  the  Catholic  faith  against « 
an  excommunicated  heretic  and  a  Saracen  i 
they  would  receive  the  reward  due  to  those 
engaged  in  a  holy  war.  On  Feb.  26,  126J^  the 
two  armies  met  on  the  plain  of  Grandella,  near 
Benevento.  Manfred  drew  up  his  force  in 
three  di\'isions,  consisting  of  his  Saracen 
archers,  German  cavalry,  and  a  reserve  of 
Apulian  barons.  The  French  army  was  in 
four  divisions,  one  of  which  was  composed  of 
the  Giielf  exiles  from  Florence  and  other 
Tuscan  cities,  under  the  leadership  of  Guido 
Guerra.  At  the  sight  of  these  last  Manfred  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed  bitterly,  *  Where  are 
the  Ghibellines  for  whom  I  have  done  so 
much  P  His  Germans  and  Saracens  fought 
with  desperate  valour,  but  were  outnumbered 
by  the  French ;  Manfred  accordingly  ordered 
the  Apulian  barons  to  charge,  but  they,  either 
through  treachery  or  cowardice,  instead  of 
obeying,  turned  and  fled  from  the  field.  With 
a  handful  of  troops  that  still  remained  faithful 
Manfred  resolved  to  die  rather  than  seek  safety 
in  flight,  and  plunging  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  he  fell  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
For  some  time  Charles  was  uncertain  whether 
he  had  escaped  or  had  l>een  slain;  but  at 
length  after  three  days  his  body  was  found 
and  recognifed  by  a  camp-follower,  who  threw 
it  across  an  ass  and  went  crying,  *  Who  will 
buy  King  Manfred?'  until  he  was  struck  down 
by  one  of  the  king's  barons.  The  body  being 
brought  to  Charlesj  he  assembled  all  the  barons 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  and  asked  each  if 
that  were  Manfred.  It  is  related  that  the  Count 
of  Caserta,  his  kinsman,  who  had  betrayed  I 
him,  when  he  looked  upon  the  body  kid  his 
face  in  his  hands  and  burst  into  tears.  To  the 
request  of  some  of  his  followers  that  Manfred's 
body  should  receive  honourable  burial,  Charles  ' 
replied  that  he  would  \*illingly  grant  it,  had 
Manfred  not  been  excommunicated.  For  this 
reason  he  would  not  have  him  laid  in  con- 
secrated ground,  but  caused  him  to  be  buried 
at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  of  Bene  vent  o ;  upon 
his  grave  was  made  a  great  pile  of  stones,  each 
one  of  the  army  throwing  one  upon  it  as  he 
pajssed  (Purg*  iii.  128-9).  Subsequently,  it  is 
said  by  command  of  Clement  IV,  tlie  Arch- 
bishop of  Cosenia  caused  the  body  to  be 
disinterred  from  its  resting-place  in  Churdi 
territory,  and  had  it  cast  unburied  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Verde,  outside  the  limits 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  (Purg.  iii.  124-31) 
[BeneTflnto:  Verde].  The  defeat  and  death 
of  Manfred  was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  Ghi- 
belline cause,  which  had  constantly  receiTcd 
powerful  support  from  him,  notably  during  the 
struggle  against  the  Tuscan  Guelfs,  when  he 
contributed  largely  to  the  great  Ghibelline 
triumph  at  Montaperti  ( 1 260)*  The  asoendency 
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of  the  GucJfs  was  henceforth  assured  under  the 
protection  of  the  house  of  Anjou. 

D,  places  Manfred  in  Antcpurgatory  amon^ 
those  who  died  excommunicate,  but  repented 
of  Their  sins  before  dfath,  Manfredi^  Ptirg,  iiL 
113;  wiftf,  7',  103;  If/,  TA  no;  quiUo  spirto. 
Purg.  iv.  14  [Antipurgatorio] ;  as  D.  and 
Virgil  approach  the  foot  of  the  Mt.  of  Purgatory 
they  are  overtaken  by  a  number  of  spirits  who 
point  out  to  them  where  to  begin  the  ascent 
(Puig.  iii.  58-101) ;  one  of  the  spirits  (that  of 
Manfred)  addresses  D.  and  asks  him  if  ever 
he  had  seen  him  before  {vv.  103-5)  I  I^** 
looking  at  him  fixedly,  sees  that  he  is  *fair* 
haired  and  beautiful  and  of  noble  countenance,* 
and  that  one  of  his  eyelids  had  been  divided 
by  a  stroke,  but  he  docs  not  rccogniie  him 
{w,  106-10)  ;  M.  shows  him  a  wound  on  his 
breastf  and  then  smiling  names  himself,  saying 
that  he  was  grandson  of  the  Empress  Con- 
stance (thus  describing  himself,  without  refer- 
ence to  his  parents,  perhaps  on  account  of  his 
illegitimate  birth)  {xnK  110-13)  [Co«tanaa'|, 
•nd  begs  D.,  when  he  returns,  to  inform  his 
daughter  Constance  of  what  he  is  about  to 
relate  (%nh  114-17)  [Coiitiinaa-] ;  he  then  tells 
Da  how,  after  receiving  two  deadly  wounds,  he 
\  penitently  turned  to  God,  and  how,  though  his 
sins  were  horrible,  his  repentance  was  accepted 
(tt'.  1 1 8^33  \ ;  after  referring  to  the  disinterment 
of  his  body  from  its  resting-place  by  the  bridge 
of  Bcncvento  by  the  pastor  of  Cosenia  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Pope  [inK  124-32),  he  expLains 
to  D,  that  the  malediction  of  the  Church 
cannot  cut  the  soul  off  from  God  for  ever,  but 
that  whoso  dies  tinder  its  ban,  if  he  repent 
him  at  the  last,  is  at  length  admitted  into 
Purgatory,  after  remaining  without  for  a  period 
thirty  times  as  long  as  thai  during  which  he 
was  excommunicate,  unless  the  period  be 
diminished  through  the  prayers  op  those  on 
earth  {xn^,  133-41);  he  then  prays  D.  to  tell 
Constance  how  he  had  seen  her  father,  and  to 
\mg  b«r  to  use  intercession  for  him  Uf.  14^-5) ; 
maitatiiig  on  what  be  has  heard,  D.  follows  V* 
into  a  gap  in  the  side  of  the  mountain*  where 
they  begin  their  ascent  (Purg*  iv.  1-24). 

U/s  descriptjon  of  Manfred's  personal  ap- 
pearance, '  Hiondo  era  e  bello,  e  di  gentue 
asvetto'  (Purg*  iii.  107),  is  borne  out  by  the 
old  chromcJers.  Saba  Malaspina  (quoted  bj 
Muratori)  describes  him  as  being  fair-haired, 
dL  a  pleasing  countenance,  comelv  to  look 
I  upon,  with  a  ruddy  complexion,  sparkling  eyes, 
^■taiow-white  body»  and  of  middhng  stature : — 

^^r  '  fiooio  davus,  ROiocna  (acic,  aspcctu  placabtlis, 
ia  maxims  nibeuaf  ocuiis  aiderek,  per  totum  niveiis, 
ttatisra  aediocrii^* 

Aaocher  SidUan  chronicler  says  that  he  was 
Mdowed  by  nature  with  every  gmce^  and  that 
Mt  pcrsoffiaJ  beauty  was  such  that  it  could  m 
00  wite  be  made  more  perfect :  — 


*  Forma vit  ipaum  natora  gratixruni  omniuBi  re* 
ceptabilem  ;  ct  sic  otnnes  corporis  sui  partes  c<>n- 
formi  apcciositate  composuit  ut  nihil  in  eo  csaet 
quod  meJjus  esse  pc»sct/ 

Like  his  father,  Manfred  was  a  poet  and 
musician,  and  patron  of  letters.  D.,  m  ex* 
plaining  how  it  was  that  the  early  Italian 
poets  were  always  spoken  of  as  *  Sicilian,' 
pays  a  high  tribute  U>  both  father  and  son  for 
their  love  of  letters :— - 

*  The  two  illustrious  heroes,  the  Emperor 
Frederick  and  his  high-bom  son  Manfred,  exhibited 
the  nobility  and  rectitude  of  their  character,  while 
fortune  remained  faithful  to  them,  in  attaching 
themselves  to  the  higher  pursuits  of  mankind,  dts- 
d&ining  what  was  unworthy  of  men*  Wherefore 
all  noble-hearted  and  gifted  men  strove  to  attach 
themselves  to  princes  of  so  great  a  name  ;  and 
thus  all  that  was  most  excellent  in  Italian  letters 
made  its  first  appearuice  at  their  Court.  And 
since  the  royal  throne  was  in  Sicily  it  has  come 
about  that  whatever  our  predecessors  wrote  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  ts  called  Sidltan^  a  name  which  we 
retain  and  which  posterity  will  not  be  able  to 
change.'   ^V.  E.  i.  la**"**.) 

Like  his  father  also,  whom  D,  places  among 
the  heretics  in  Hell  Unf.  x,  119)  [F^erico  "J, 
Manfred  was  accused  of  being  an  Epicurean 
and  unbeliever,  doubtless  on  account  ^  his 
dealings  with  the  Saracens  and  his  fondness 
for  eastern  ways.  Villani's  account  of  him 
expresses  the  current  opmton  of  his  char^ 
acter:^ — 

*  It  dctto  re  Manfred i  fu  nato  per  madre  d'una 
beUa  donna  de*  marchcsi  Lancia  di  Lombardia*  cob 
cui  lo  iro(>eridorc  ebbe  affare,  e  fu  bello  di  corpo, 
e  come  il  padre,  c  piii,  dissoluto  in  ogni  lusnuha  : 
sonatore  e  cantatorc  era,  votentieri  si  vedea  intomo 
giocolari  c  uomini  di  corte,  c  belle  concubine,  e 
sempre  vestio  di  drappi  verdi;  molto  fu  largo 
e  cortese  e  di  buon  aire,  sicchd  cgli  era  molto 
amato  e  graxioso  ;  ma  tutta  sua  vita  fu  epicuria 
non  curando  quasi  Iddio  n^  santi,  se  non  a  diletto 
del  corpa  Nimico  fu  di  santa  Chiesa^  e  dc'cherid 
e  de'  reltgiosi«  occupando  le  chJcae  come  il  auo 
padre,  e  piti  ritco  stgnorc  fu,  si  del  tesoro  che  gli 
rimase  ddlo  'rapcradore  c  del  re  Currado  tmo 
fratello,  c  per  lo  suo  regno  ch*era  largo  e  fmttuaseu 
c  cgli*  mentre  che  vivette,  con  tutte  le  guerre  ch 
ebbe  colla  Chiesa,  il  tcnne  in  buono  stato,  sicch^  1 
montd  molto  di  ricchezze  c  in  podcre  per  mare  e 
per  terra.'   (vi.  46.) 

The  confession  D«  puts  iolo  Manfred^s 
mouth,  *  Orribil  furon  li  peccati  mid '  (Purg. 
iii.  13 1 ),  is  fully  justiiied  by  the  above  account ; 
but  graver  charges  still  were  brought  against 
him,  vii.  that  he  murdered  his  father,  his 
brother  Conrad,  and  two  of  his  nephews,  and 
attempted  to  murder  his  nephew  Conradin* 
These  crimes,  which  the  hatred  of  his  enemiea 
imputed  to  him»  are  gravely  recorded  by  hii 
conicmporary  the  GueU  Brunetto  Latmo:  — 

L  erapererea  Federis  .  .  .  s'en  rala  el  roialm* 
de  Putlie,  oil  il  ne  demorura  pas  longuement  q«e  il 
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amaladi  moult  durcmcnt,  en  une  terrc  que  on  apele 
Florcntin.  11  n'avoit  entour  lui  de  ses  enfans  que 
MftlnfroJ,  que  il  avoit  cn^enrd  en  une  gentil  dame 
qui  fu  fille  au  march  is  de  Lance ;  ct  nc  ctiidi^s 
mie  que  ele  fust  sa  feme  par  manage ;  maia  li 
Tama  sur  toutes  autres,  pour  son  sens  et  pour  sa 
tr^s  grmndc  beauts :  aussi  a  moil  il  Matnfrot  son 
filz,  car  il  estott  sages  et  cler\eans,  et  moult  se 
fia  ses  pcres  en  lui  en  sa  maladie  ;  mais  quant 
Hainfroys  vit  son  pere  qui  si  malades  estoit,  il 
commenca  tout  bellement  a  prendre  tes  tresors  son 
perc  ct  k  tenir  sa  signorie  sur  les  autres.  Que 
vous  dtroie  jou  ?  il  se  pensa  que  il  aroit  tout ;  et 
pour  90U,  entra  it  .L  jpr  en  la  chambre  oti  ses  peres 
gisoit  malades,  et  prinst  X  grant  coussin  et  le  mist 
sur  la  face  son  pere,  et  se  coucha  sor  le  coussin, 
ct  le  fist  mortr  en  tel  maniere  com  vous  o€s  .  .  . 
Mainfro3'3  prijul  les  Iresors  et  le  pooir  de  la  terre^ 
et  comment  a  atiuire  les  cuers  des  gens  a  lui; 
tant  que  ses  freres  li  rois  Corras,  qui  estoil  en 
Alemaigne,  et  qui  estoit  esleus  a  empereour,  vint 
en  PuillCf  et  prist  ct  cut  la  signorie  de  Puille  et  de 
Sezile ;  mais  on  dlt  que  Mainfrois,  qui  Q*avoit  pas 
changi^  son  cuer  ne  son  propo^  fist  tant  que  It 
rots  Corras  ne  vesqui  pas  longuement,  ains  mourut 
de  venin,  et  laissa  J.  fil  de  sa  fcmme  en  Alemaigne, 
qui  autressi  ot  a  nom  Corras ;  mais  il  estoit  petis 
enfes.  Lors  se  fist  Mainfrois  iaillieu  de  la  terre 
de  par  le  petit  Corradin  son  neveu,  et  prist  la 
signourie  et  la  force  des  viles  ct  des  forteresces 
et  des  gens  dou  roialme.  £t  les  ai.  enfans  le  roi 
Henry  son  frere  fist  il  morir  aiissi  par  venin,  selonc 
90U  que  li  pluiseur  dient.  Aprcs  fou  il  envoia  de 
ses  pri\*<£5  une  fois  en  Alcmatgne  au  petit  Corradin, 
pour  le  faire  envenimer^  mais  il  fu  si  bicn  gard^ 
que  ce  ne  pot  cstrc.  Toulcsvoies  li  messa^er 
revindrent  par  mer  a  une  voile  noire,  ct  aporterent 
nouvelcs  que  li  petis  Corradins  estoit  mors;  si  en 
fist  Mainfroys  grant  semblant  de  doleur.  Et  til  oCi 
les  gens  de  la  terrc  estoient  assemble  pour  savoir 
novelcs  de  la  mort  de  leur  seigneur,  li  ami  ^fain- 
froy»  et  cil  qui  estoient  de  son  conseil,  distrcnt  que 
Mainfrois  estoit  bien  dignes  de  estre  rois  de  Puille, 
puisque  tout  ii  autre  estoient  mort.  Que  vous 
iroicjou  disant?  II  fu  esleus  a  royet  a  seigneur  par  le 
communasscntement  de  tous  les  barons  del  roialme, 
et  tint  la  signorie  grant  ten^ps.*    {Ttrsor,  L  97.) 


Manfred!  da  Vico,  hereditary  Prefect  of 
Rome,  who  as  such  was  entitled  to  assist  at 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  receive 
the  golden  rose  from  the  Pope  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  Lent;  he  is  mentioned  by  D»^  in 
his  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  nobility,  as 
the  type  of  those  whose  character  belied  the 
nobility  of  their  descent,  Conv.  iv.29**-^*. 

E»  Armstrong  gives  the  following  account 
(see  Mod,  Lang.  Quarterly,  i,  60-3)  of  Man- 
fredi  and  of  the  Prefects  of  Rome  : — 

Manfredi  da  Vico,  who  was  a  godson  of  King 
Manfred  and  was  bom  probably  about  tbe  middle 
of  Cent,  xiii,  appears  to  have  succeeded  his  elder 
brother  Pietro  (who  married  a  daughter  of  Guy  of 
Montforti  as  Prefect  Ijctween  1303  and  1306,  when 
he  was  already  middle-aged.  Little  is  known  of 
him  previously,  save  that  he  had  ser\'cd  the  office  of 
Podest^  at  CometOf  where  his  name  is  still  to  be 


seen  on  the  facade  of  the  palace  ;  and  Ihat  he  hmA 
acquired  the  fief  of  Montklto,  probably  by  unjust 
means.  In  1307  he  invaded  the  Contado  Aldo- 
brandino  in  the  Mareroma ;  the  Onnetans  com* 
plained  to  the  Rector  of  the  Patrimony  at  V^iterbo, 
but  Manfredi  surprised  tbe  envoys  and  shut  them 
up  in  his  castle  of  Vico.  In  1309  he  promised 
compensation  to  the  Orvietans,  but  failed  to  carry 
out  his  undertaking. 

He  was  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  VII  during  his  campaign  in  Italy  ; 
and,  though  he  lefl  him  at  Rome,  he  waged  war 
on  his  behalf  in  the  Patrimony,  and  succeeded  in 
surprising  and  sacking  Orvielo;  subsequently* 
however,  he  was  repulsed  and  would  have  lost  his 
life  but  for  the  intervention  of  Napoleone  Orsini, 
He  made  Montalto  revolt  against  its  papal  governor; 
but^  when  (in  13 15)  the  Orvietans  rose  against  the 
Rector,  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  latter.  In 
1317-18  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  new 
Rector ;  after  which  he  devasuted  the  Tiber  valley 
as  ^  as  Todi,  whence  he  had  to  retire  before 
the  Florentines,  who  had  been  called  in  by  the 
Orvietans.  It  was  on  the  ground  that  all  their 
forces  were  required  against  the  Prefect  that  the 
Orvietans  at  this  time  refused  the  demand  of  the 
Bolognese  for  help  against  Can  Grande, 

When  Louts  of  Bavaria  came  to  Rome  {in  1338) 
Manfredi  was  one  of  his  chief  supporters^  but  on 
the  refusal  of  the  Emperor  to  give  him  tbe  lordship 
of  Vitcrbo  he  deserted  to  the  Papacy.  He  is 
known  to  have  been  dead  in  1333,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Giovanni,  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  Prefects. 

The  family  of  Vico,  who  claimed  descent  from 
Nero^  arc  said  to  ha\'cbecn  derived  from  the  Dukes 
of  Spoleto,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  was 
situated  their  hereditary'  castle  of  Vico  ;  they  are 
probably  to  be  identified  with  the  house  of  Romani. 
They  held  the  office  of  Prefect  for  three  centoriesi 
from  tbe  middle  of  Cent,  xii  down  to  the  middle 
of  Cent.  XV,  and  it  is  Ukely  that  many  or  most 
of  the  Prefects  from  Cent  x*  belonged  to  this 
house. 

Manfredi's  father,  Pietro  TV,  whose  iniquities 
D.  has  perhafxs  visited  on  his  son^  was  a  typical 
example  of  the  turbulence  and  self-seeking  of 
the  fS^fcctSf  which  had  been  their  distinguishing 
characteristic  for  generations  during  the  reigiis  of 
Barbarossa,  Henry  VI,  and  Frederick  IL  Pope 
Urban  IV  describes  Pietro  as  *qud  perfido  t 
scoinunicato  traditore  che  ^  Pietro  di  Vico/  and 
speaks  of  bis  '  patemo  castello*  of  Vico  as  *  il  nido 
di  tutte  le  iniquita,*  On  the  news  of  Charles  of 
Anjou's  advance  against  Manfred,  Pietro  tried  W 
surprise  Rome,  and  made  his  way  into  Trastevere, 
but  was  beaten  back  from  the  Isola.  He  aiaa»  by 
Manfred's  orders,  attempted  to  surprise  the  Pope 
in  Orvieto.  When,  however,  Charics  arrived  be 
deserted  Manfred  and  joined  in  the  attack  on  San 
Germano^  for  which  treachery  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  Pope  with  the  fief  of  Civita  Vccchia.  He 
afterwards  in  turn  deserted  the  Angevin  cause  and 
joined  Conradin^  on  whose  side  he  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Tagliaco220  (Aug,  33,  1966;.  He  died 
in  December  of  the  following  year,  from  wounds 
received  in  this  battle,  leaving  directions  thai  his 
body  should  be  cut  into  seven  pieces,  'a  deteslazioiie 
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dei  viii  CApiUli,  di  neisuno  dei  quali  conoscevm 
essere  suto  mondo  in  sua  vita/ 

D/5  mention  of  Manfredi  as  Prefect,  to  which 
office  he  did  not  succeed  before  the  year  1303.  is 
a  proof  that  the  Comntn'o  was  written  at  any  rate 
later  than  that  date.   [CotfvMik] 

The  office  of  Pmt/tcius  UrbU  was  precisely  one 
which  would  impress  Dante's  imagiiiation*  The 
Prefect  was  still  regarded  as  the  direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  Emperor  in  Rome  and  the  Sub- 
UflMin  districts,  9%  *  Cacsare  abscnte  summt  Ponti- 
ficmductor/  He  was  no  mere  territorial  feudatory, 
but  was  still  an  official  of  the  Empire.  His  chief 
iropwrtance  was,  perhaps,  derived  from  his  strong- 
holds on  the  Ciminian  hills,  but  not  his  principal 
interest  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  retained  his 
Coml  in  Rome  after  the  middle  of  Cent  xtii,  and 
he  certainly  had  forfeited  his  fief  on  the  Island  of 
the  Tiber.  But  he  still  in  Dante's  time  and  later 
retained  the  right  of  appointing  local  notaries  and 
justices^  Manfredi  himself  is  found*  on  July  la, 
1334,  to  invest  Giovanni  Andreutii  AJberti  de 
Viterbo  with  book,  inkstand,  and  pen,  *  auctoritate 
nostre  prcfettorie  digntutls/ 

The  Imperial  Praefectus  Urbis  had  exercised 
jurisdiction  to  the  hundredth  mile  on  every  side 
of  Rom« ;  those  of  Vico  were  still  nominally 
responsible  for  the  security  of  the  roads  which 
from  the  north  converged  upon  the  capital,  and  for 
tile  prevention  of  unlicensed  castles,  A  survival 
of  the  cum  annona*  enisted  in  the  present  of  rolls 
irom  the  bakeries,  of  wine  from  the  wine-a tores, 
and  of  a  sheep's  head  from  the  butchers;  the 
memory  of  this  all-important  function  was  per- 
petuated in  the  monogram,  a  P  vfiih  little  rolls 
around  it.  (Manfredi's  seat  shows  an  eagle  with 
a  crown  of  roses  in  its  claw  ;  around  the  eagle 
are  rolls.) 

At  the  accession  of  Boniface  Mil  the  office  of 
Prefect  is  described  as  *  magnum  sine  virtbus  omen/ 
But  there  was  much  external  magnificence.  The 
Pope  invested  the  Prefect  with  the  purple  mantle 
and  the  cup,  the  Emperor  s  delegate  conferred  on 
him  the  eagle  and  the  sword.  Each  fourth  Sunday 
of  Lent  he  received  from  the  Pope  the  golden  roac. 
The  dalmatic,  with  its  broad  purple  stripe  and  the 

Sid  embroidered  mantle,  recalled  the  laticlave  and 
B  tBgA  ^nuitxta  of  Imperial  days.  The  red 
fUppen^  tied  round  the  calf  by  black  laces,  were 
fmphc^d  by  the  barbaric  high- laced  boots  (MmM€kas\ 
tbm  one  ol  purple,  the  other  of  cloth  of  gold.  Of 
lalfi  Romaii  origin  were,  perhaps,  the  m^Atr  which 
*  the  high  conical  cap.  The  Prefect  no  longer 
in  a  small  chariot,  but  rode  a  charger  with 
psrple  trappings  and  golden  bosses  to  its  harness. 
In  Imperial  Rome  the  supreme  preoccupation  of 
the  Praefectus  Urbis  hnd  been  the  personal  security 
of  the  Emperor.  The  Popes  had  wrested  the  ap- 
pointment both  from  Emperor  and  people.  So  now 
tlie  Prefect  of  Vico  would  ride  by  the  Pope^s  side  in 
pnKCMtons  attended  by  hi^Judicm,  or  on  Assump- 
ficMi  Dhy  ride  before  him  with  twelve  torch*bearera> 
Yet,  whenever  the  Emperor  came  to  Rome,  it 
mtemtd  a  point  of  honour  that  the  Ptefcct  should 
desert  the  Pope  and  again  became  the  Emperor's 
I  rmcMntative  and  his  guardian.  This  was  the 
I  OMeainumed  hy  the  lords  of  Vico  at  the  corona 
^^iHi  of  Henry  Vlt  and  of  Louts  IV.    ^See  Calim, 

Ik. 


/  Pf^U  4i  Vko,  in  ^rdbv.  R.  Soe.  Rom.  S«9r. 
Pat.  X.  I  ;  Cristofori,  M^moru  stvrich*  dti  Stgnon 
di  Vico  Prtffiti  di  RotrMtt  m  MpfctUama  tiancm 
pii^rhfu,  ill,   1888;   and   Contelori,   Df  PnttfntiQ 

Manfredi^   Alberigo   de^      [Albeiigo* 

FrsteJ 

Manfredi,  Tebaldello  de\  rTobol^ 
deUo.l 

Mangiadore,  Pietro.    [Pletro  Mangia- 

do  re,] 

Mangona,  Conti  dl],  the  Alberti,  Counts 
of    Mangona,   referred    to,    Inf.    xxxii.    55-7. 

[AlbertLj 

Manlius,  Marcus  Manlius  CapitoUntis, 
Consul  B,  c  392  :  when  Rome  was  taken  by 
the  Gauls  under  Brcnnus  in  390^  and  the 
Komafts  were  besieged  in  the  Capitol,  Man- 
lius,  aroused  during  a  night  attack  by  the 
cackling  of  the  sacred  geese,  hastily  collected 
a  handful  of  men  and  drove  back  the  enemy, 
who  had  just  reached  the  sunmiit  of  the  hill ; 
for  this  heroic  deed  he  received  the  surname 
of  CapitoUnus. 

D«  mentions  this  incident^  referring  to  Livy 
(v*  47)  and  quoting  Virgil  {Atn,  viii.  652-6), 
Mon.  ii.  4^-*»  (cf,  Conv*  iv.  5i«*^|.   [OalllM 

Manto,  daughter  of  Tiresias^  a  Theban 
prophetess,  placed  by  D,  among  the  Sooth- 
sayers in  Bolgia  4  of  Circle  vIII  of  Hdl 
(Malebolge),  Inf.  xx*  55  ;  qudia^  v.  53 ;  questa^ 
T^  60;  Vfrgine  cmda,  v,  452;  ccirt\  v,  93 
[IndoTiniJ ;  by  an  oversight  D*  also  includes 
ia  figlia  di  Tirtsia^  who  can  be  none  other 
than  Manto,  among  those  who  Virgil  says  are 
together  with  himself  in  Limbo,  Purg,  jotri,  13 
[liimbo]. 

Some  commentators  attempt  to  explain  away 
this  apparent  inaccuracy  by  suggesting  that 
the  daughter  of  Tiresias  mentioned  by  Virjgil 
in  this  passage  in  conversation  with  Stattus 
(xTi  Purgaior>l  is  not  Manto,  but  her  sister 
Daphne.  This  explanation,  however,  is  un- 
tenable, since  Virgil  expressly  includes  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias  he  is  speaking  of  among 
the  persons  mentioned  by  Statius  m  his 
Thebais  and  Achilleis  (*  dcUe  genti  tue,*  Purg. 
xxii.  109),  in  which  Manto  is  repeatedly  named, 
but  Daphne  never  This  is  an  unique  in- 
stance of  inaccuracy  on  D/s  part  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind ;  the  only  explanation  seems  to  b« 
that  he  has  in  some  way  confused  Manto^ 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  with  Manto,  daughter  of 
Hercules.  He  has  certainly  fallen  into  som« 
sort  of  confusion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two 
prophetesses  of  the  same  name,  smce  be  puts 
into  Virgil's  mouth  an  account  of  the  fouodiog 
of  Mantua  by  Manto,  daughter  of  Tiresia§ 
Hnf.  uc.  S5~99)»  ^'hich  is  totally  inconsisteol 
with   Virgil's  own   accnuni   as     * 


Amfid  (su  198  aoo),  where  it 


given    m   the 
is  stated  thai 
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Mantua  was  founded  by  Ocnus,  son  of  the 
liver  Tiber  and  of  the  prrophetess  Manto,  and 
that  it  was  so  cailed  by  htm  afto*  his  mother's 
name : — 

*  Ocnita  »  ,  , 
Pat?dicAe  Mapnu  et  Tuei  fiUns  amnts„ 
Qoi  rooros  matiisquc  dedit  tibi,  MantiiA,  noinen.* 

D/s  account  is  that  Manto,  after  the  death 
of  her  father  TiresiaSt  wandered  for  some  time 
about  the  world  (Inf.  xx.  55-601,  and  at  last 
came  to  Italy,  where  she  fixed  her  abode  in 
a  swamp  near  where  the  Mincio  falls  into  the 
Po  (tnf,  76^84);  here,  apart  from  the  society 
of  men,  she  pursued  her  vocation,  and  here 
she  died  {vz\  85-7) ;  after  her  death  the 
scattered  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
gathered  to  the  spot  and  built  a  dty  which 
they  called  Mantua  after  her  («n'.  88-93). 

It  may  be  noted  that  Servius,  who  perhaps 
was  D.*s  authority,  says  (in  his  commentary 
on  Jien,  x.  198-300)  that  Manto  was  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias  and  came  to  Italy  after 
his  death;  he  adds,  however,  that  some  say 
she  w^as  the  daughter  of  Hercules, 

St.  Isidore  in  his  Originei  (XV.  i.  59)  says  i— 

'  Manto  Tiresiae  filia  post  intentum  Thebanonim 
didtur  delata  in  Italkto  Mantuam  condidisse/ 

(See  Moore,  Studies  in  Dantey  i,  173=5.) 
[HantoTa]. 

Mantova,  Mantua,  town  in  S*E.  extremity 
of  Lorobardy*  situated  between  several  small 
lakes  formed  by  the  Mincio,  not  many  miles 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Po,  Inf.  xx.  93; 
Purg.  vi,  72  ;  Mantua^  V.  E.  1.15^*;  A.  1.%\K 

The  ancient  Mantua  was  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  its  connexion  with  Virgil,  who  claimed 
it  as  his  birthpbce,  although  he  was  actually 
bom  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Andes, 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  modern 
Pietola.    [VirgiHo.] 

Mantua  is  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of 
Virgil  in  connexion  with  the  story  of  its  foun- 
dation by  Manto  after  whom  it  was  learned 
(a  story  which  D.  puts  into  VirgiPs  mouth, 
and  which  is  inconsistent  with  Virgil's  owti 
account  as  given  in  the  Aeneid,  x.  198^200), 
Inf  XX-  93  ;  /i  doi'e  nacqu*  io,  v,  56 ;  la  citth^ 
V.  91  [Manto] ;  Virgil  mentions  it  again  as 
his  birthplace,  Purg.  vi.  72  (cf.  Inf.  xx.  56); 
and  it  is  referred  to  (perhaps)  in  the  same  con- 
nexion as  xnlla  Mandrvana^  Purg.  xvili,  83 
[Pletola]  ;  it  is  mentioned  also  as  the  native 
iand  of  Sordetlo  (who  was  bom  at  Goito  near 
Mantua),  V,  E,  i.  15®;  and  as  the  scene  of 
the  discussion  as  to  the  relative  heights  of 
land  and  sea,  which  led  to  D.'s  disputation 
De  Aqua  et  Terra,  A.  T.  §  l^. 

Mantovano,  Mantuan;  Virgil,  who  claimed 
to  be  a  Mantuan  by  birth,  describes  his 
parents  as  Mantevani^  Inf.  i.  69 ;  Beatrice 
addresses  V.  as  anima  corUse  Maniovana^ 
Inf.  ii.  58;  Sordcllo  addresses  V,  as  Manto- 


xmno^  Ptirg.  vi.  74  [Vlr^io];  D.  speaks  of 
Sordeilo  (who  was  a  native  of  Goito  near 
Mantua)  as  il  Mapttoimn^  Purg.  vii.  86  [Sor- 
deilo] ;  Mantua  (according  to  one  interpreta- 
tion) is  spoken  of  as  villa  Mantmf€tnay  Purg. 
xviii.  83,  where  the  meaning  may  be  merely 

*  Mantuan  village  *  [Pietola] ;  the  poet  Gotto 
of  Mantua,  Goltui  Mufituanus^  V*  E.  li.  15**"' 
[Gotti^}. 

Mantua.    [MantoTm.] 

Mantuaniis.    [Mantov&no.] 

Mantiianus,  Gottiis,    [Qottus.] 

Maomettaoi],  Mahometans  or  Saracuis; 

referred  to  by  Cacdaguida  *in  the  Heaven  of  | 
Mars),  in  connexion  with  the  Second  Crusade 
(in  which  he  lost  his  life),  stsgente  turpa.  Par, 
XV.  145  ;  their  reh^ion,  Islam,  is  referred  to  in 
connexion  with  their  possession  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  Par.  xv,  14^-4 ;  they  are  spoken  of 
as  Saracini^  Inf.  xxvii.  87;  Pin^.  xxiii.  103; 
Conv,  ii.  9*^0;  Saraum^  Epist.  v*  2;  \iiL  3. 
[SaracLnL] 

The  Mahometans  cotiquered  Arabia,  N.  Afnca, 
and  part  of  Asia  in  CcnL  \\\ ;  in  Cent,  viii  tbey 
invaded  Etirope  and  conquered  Spain,  where  tbej 
established  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova,  which  lasted 
from  756  to  1031,  when  it  was  broken  up  into 
smaller kingdoms,  the  Ust  of  which » that  of  Granada, 
endured  until  its  subju^tion  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  in  1493.  In  France  the  Saracen  invasion 
was  arrested  by  their  defeat  at  Tours  by  Charles 
M  artel  in  73a* 

The  M^ometans  are  divided  into  several  sects, 
the  two  most  important  being  the  Sunnites  or  the 
Orthodox^  who  recog:nized  as  Caliph  Abu-Bekr, 
father-in-law  of  Mahomet,  in  preference  to  Omar 
and  Ali^  and  the  Shiitcs  (Sectaries  1  or  Fatimites, 
the  followers  of  Ali,  who  married  Fatima,  the 
prophei^s  daughter.    [All :  MAomeMcu] 

Maometto,    Mahomet     or    Muhammad, 

founder  of  the  Mahometan  religion ;  bom  at 
Mecca  circ.  570,  proclaimed  himself  as  pro* 
ohet  circ.  6io»  fled  from  Mecca  to  MecfiiUt 
July  16  622  (this  year  of  the  flight,  called  the 
H%ira,  being  the  first  of  the  Mahometaa 
era)  \  in  630  he  conquered  Mecca,  and  was  re- 
cc^nized  as  sovereign  throughout  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea ;  he 
died  June  8,  632. 

D.  places  Mahomet,  together  with  his  soe- 
in-law  Alii  among  the  sowers  of  discord  in 
Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VIII  of  HeU  (Malebo^K 
Inf.  xxviii.  31,  62  ;  un^  7%  23,     [SeiBinatict] 

As  D.  and  Virgil  look  upon  the  tormented 
spirits  in  the  ninth  Bolgia,  they  catch  sight  of 
one  who  is  split  open  down  the  whide  letigth 
of  his  trunk  \\j\t  xxviii.  22-7) ;  D,  gazes  upoa 
him  in  wonderment,  and  presently  he  tea2S 
open  his  breast,  and,  addressing  D*. 
himself  as  Mahomet  {w.  28-31);  be  then 
points  out  the  spirit  of  Ali  in  front  of  faiov 

*  cloven  from  the  chin  to  the  forelock  '  (tt*.  5*- 
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5),  and  informs  D,  that  all  those  with  him 
who  are  thus  cloven  were  in  their  lifetime 
sowers  of  schism  and  scandal  «vt'.  54-6); 
after  explaining  that  a  devil  inflicts  these 
wounds  upon  thera,  and  re-opens  them  as 
they  heal  each  time  the  spirits  pass  be/ore 
him  ixm,  37-43),  he  asks  D.  who  he  is  {t^v,  45- 
5) ;  V*  replies  that  D.  is  yet  alivc^  and  has 
come  to  have  full  experience  of  Hell  [fv,  46- 
51) ;  on  hearing  this  all  the  spirits  stop  and 
gaie  upon  D,  in  amazement  (t^.  52-5)  ;  Ma- 
Eomet  then  prophesies  the  fate  of  Fra  Dol- 
dno,  after  which  he  proceeds  on  his  way 
(tnf.  56-63).    [AU  :  Dololnot  Prm.) 

Some  think  Mahomet  is  lypihed  by  the 
dragon,  which  fixes  its  tail  into  the  bottom  of 
the  car  in  the  mystical  Procession  in  the  Ter- 
restrial Paradise,  and  draws  part  of  it  away, 
Purg.  socxii.  130-$^    fProoeaalona.] 

D.  mentions  Mahomet,  as  the  type  of  schism^ 
in  his  coMMWu  addressed  to  Florencei  Mac4H 
mtito  d^io^  Canz.  xviti.  73. 

Marca  Anconitana^  the  March  of  An- 
a^  former  province  of  Italy,  corresponding 
hly  with  that  now  known  as  the  Marches, 
lenng  on  the  Adriatic,  the  N.  limit  of  the 
coast-Une  being  at  Cattolica,  the  S.  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tronto ;  on  the  left  side  of 
Italy  if  the  Apennines  be  taken  as  the  dividing 
line  (from  N.  to  S.),  V.  E.  i,  lo*^;  its  dialect 
distinct  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Calabria  and  Romagna,  V.  E,  i.  10**^' ;  the 
ugliest  of  the  Italian  dialects  after  that  of 
the  Romans,  V.  E.  i.  11^*-*^;  rejected  by 
Dn  with  those  of  the  Romans  and  S pole- 
tans,  as  unworthy  to  be  the  Italian  vulgar 
tongue,  V.  E,  u  ii^***"';  the  Apuitan  dialect 
aifecied  by  its  barbarisms,  ana  by  those  of 
the  Romans  and  Trevisans,  V.  E.  i.  12**^; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  March  of  Ancona 
coupled  with  those  of  the  March  of  Treviso  as 
utriiis^ut  Marchiat  viri^  V.  E.  i.  19'* ;  the 
March  of  Ancona  referred  to  (by  Tacopo  del 
Cassero  in  Antepurgatory),  as  quel  Sat se  Cke 
nid4  tftt  R^magna  t  quel  di  Otrfo  (i.e.  the 
diftrict  between  Romagna  and  the  kingdom 
ol  Naples),  Purg.  v*  68-9.    [Anoonitanei] 

Marca  THviaiana,  the  March  of  Treviso, 
province  of  Italy,  comprising  the  greater 
pMin  of  the  modern  Vcnclia  ;  it  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Tagliamento,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Poy  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Adige  ;  on  the  left  side  of  Italy 
if  the  Apennines  be  taken  as  the  dividing  line 
(from  N.  to  S.),  V,  E*  i,  io^i~-  ;  its  inhabitants 
coupled  with  those  of  the  March  of  Ancona 
as  utrtusque  Marchiae  tin\  V.  E.  i.  19**.  The 
March  c^  Treviso,  together  with  Lombardy 
mod  Roinagpa,  is  rdeired  to  by  Marco  Lom- 
bardolin  Circle  111  of  Purgatory)  as  $i  pneu 
€M  AdiU  #  P9  ri^^L,  Purg.  zvi.  115  ;  Cuoiisa 
410  the  Heaven  of  Venus j  refers  to  the  March 


itself  (in  a  more  con6ned  sense)  as  aueltaparie 
dilla  terra  prm'a  /fa/ica,  ckt  xieae  trm  ftMt0 
£  it  foniamt  di  Brent  a  e  di  Pierva  (i.  c.  the 
country  which  lies  between  the  Piave  on  the  N^ 
the  Brcnta  on  the  S»,  and  Venice  00  the  E»), 
Par*  ix.  35-7;  she  refers  to  the  peoples  of  the 
March  (i.  c.  the  inhabitants  of  Vicenra,  Padua^ 
Treviso,  Feltro,  and  Bclluno),  as  ta  tarda  pre- 
senter Che  't'a^itttmentft  e  A  dice  ritkiude^  Par. 
ix.  43-4.     [TrtvlBlani-] 

Harcab6,  castle  in  the  territory  of  Ravenna 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Po ;  built,  according  to 
Bcnvenuto,  by  the  Venetians  for  the  purpose  of 
commanding  the  navigation  of  the  river,  so 
that  all  merchandise  coming  in  from  the  sea 
might  pass  through  their  hands;  he  says  it 
was  destroyed  by  Ramberto  da  Polenta  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Venetians  at  Ferrara  in  1308, 

Pier  da  Medicina  fin  Bolgia  9 of  Circle  VUl 
of  Hell)  mentions  it  as  the  E,  extremity  of  the 
old  Lombardy,  which  he  describes  as  to  dotct 
ptana  Che  da  Verceiti  a  Afarcabd  diikinay  ltd, 
xxviii.  74  5.    [IfombardlA :  TeroeUi] 

Marcello,  Marcellus,  Roman  Consuli  and 
determined  opponent  of  Julius  Caesar;  D.  in 
his  apostrophe  to  Italy  says  that  the  Italian 
cities  are  full  of  tyrants,  and  that  every  villager 
who  takes  part  in  pohtics  thinks  himsdf 
another  Marcellus  (i.e.  opponent  of  the  Em- 
pire), Purg*  vi,  124-6. 

There  were  three  Consuls  of  the  name  of 
Marcellus  who  were  opponents  of  Caesar,  vis, 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  Consul  B.C.  51,  who 
was  pardoned  by  Caesar  (B.  C.  46)  on  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Senate,  and  was  afterwards 
murdered  by  one  of  his  own  attendants  in 
Greece;  Caius  Claudius  Marcellus,  brother  of 
Marcus,  Consul  B.C.  49,  when  the  civil  war 
broke  out;  and  C*  Claudius  Marcellus,  6r»t- 
cousin  of  the  preceding,  Consul  It.  £.50.  It  is 
doubtful  to  which  of  these  three  D.  refers,  but 
it  is  most  probably  to  the  first,  the  *  Marcellut 
loquax  *  of  Lucan  [Phars,  i.  ji  j),  who  menijont 
him,  together  with  Cato  and  Pompey,  as 
among  Caesar's  bitterest  enemies.  This  ts  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  old  commentators ;  e*  g« 
Benvenuto  says : — 

*  Loquitur  de  Marcello  illo  eoaaule  oiii  fult 
audacissimus  Poropeiaous  infcstQ%  •emper  Caea«ri« 
qui  judicavit  tpsum  hottcm,  ut  patct  apud Siietonhtoi 
libro  i ;  contra  qucm  dicil  Caesar»  ut  Lucaiius 
scrihil:  MarcelluiMfUe  loquax  et  nomina  vana 
Catonis.  Vutt  ergo  poeta  dicere  tadte,  quod  atcut 
otim  MarccUtia  ex  magna  tfleeUoii*  pr»««iiaip#t 
et  msurrexit  <  ontraCacsareaprifliQQiinipefmiOfMDv 
ita  hodie  omnia  caat«l]amis  et  viUanus  pniaiBadt 
et  insurgit  contra  impermloreni/ 

Butler  remarks : — 

*  It  ia  curiocia,  aa  shovrin^  bow  the  coiKeptioo 
of  the  EcDp&re  was  chaagrd,  to  observe  thai  D« 
likens  tbe  man  of  low  biitli  who  gets  a  repiotstioB 
by  attacking  the  00b lea,  to  th«  very  men  who 
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defended  the  nobles  in  former  times  against  the 
democratic  party  and  Caesar/ 

For  un  Marcii  some  of  the  old  editions  read 
un  Metel. 

Marchese\  Azzo  VI 11,  Marquis  ofEstc; 
referred  lo  as  il Mcuihese,  \nt  xviii.  56 ;  Azxo 
MarchiOf  V,  E.  i,  12^**"'^:  Marchio  Estenst% 
V.  E.  ii.  6*^*     [A2«o  da  EstL] 

Marchess  ^  William  Vi  I  (orV),  Marquis 
of  Montferrat ;  referred  to  by  Sordello  (in  Ante- 
pur^atory)  as  GuglUlmo  Marchts£y  Purg.  vii. 
134.     [OugUelmo '^ :   Monferrato.] 

Marchese^,  Boniiacc  U,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat ;  referred  to  as  //  tueno  Afarchese  Hi 
Monferraio,  Con  v.  iv.  ii^^*"^.    [Mofil^rra.to.] 

Marchese^,  Messer  Maxchese,  gentleman 
of  Forll,  placed  by  D.  among  the  Gluttonous 
in  Circle  VI  of  Purgatory,  Purg,  xxiv.  51 
[Qoloai].  D.  refers  (t'7/,  32-3)  to  his  having 
be^n  an  insatiable  wine-bibber  during  his 
lifetime ;  in  illustration  of  which  the  old  com- 
mentators relate  a  story  of  him,  how  one  day 
be  sent  for  his  cellarer,  and  asked  him  what 
people  said  of  him  in  the  city,  to  which  the 
cellarer  replied,  *  Master,  everybody  says  that 
you  do  nothing  but  drink,*  whereupon  Messer 
Marchese  rejoined  with  a  smile,  *Why  don't 
they  say  that  I  am  always  thirsty  ?  * 

Messer  Marchese,  who  was  Podesti  of  FaenEa 
in  1296,  appears  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Argogliosi  family :  though  some  of  the  old  com- 
mentators say  he  belonged  to  the  Ordelaffi. 

Marchese  dl  Monferrato^  Boniface  11^ 
Marquis  of  Montferrat  (1192-1207),  Con  v.  iv, 
11I20-;.  William  Longsword,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat (1254-1292),  Purg.  vii,  136;  John  I,  Mar- 
f|uis  of  Montferrat  (1293-1305),  V.  E.  i.  la**, 
Monf^irrato.] 

Marchia  Anconitana,  the  March  of  An- 
cona,  V*  E  i»  1 1  *,  19^®*  [Maroa  Anconit^ia.] 

Marchia,  JanuensiSy  the  Genoese  March, 
V.  E.  i.  ic^^    [Qenovese.] 

Marchia  Trivisiana,  the  March  of  Trc- 

v»so,  V.  E.  i.  10^,  19^^     [Maiw  Trivlaiaua.] 

MarcMani,  inhabitants  of  the  March  of 
Ancona,  V.  E.  i.  12'^;  their  near  vicinity  to 
the  ApuHans  perhaps  accounts  for  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  dialect  of  the  latter,  V.  E.  i.  i2««-« ; 
coupled  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  March  of 
Treviso  as  utriusque  Marchiae  viri^  V.  E. 
i.  19*" ;  their  best  writers,  like  those  of  Sicily, 
Apulia,  Tuscany,  Roro^na,  and  Lombardy, 
wrote  in  the  Italian  vulgar  tongue,  V.  E. 
i.  igi^J-it*.     [Anoonitanel :  TrivisianL] 

Marchio  ^  Azio  V1I1»  Marquis  of  Este, 
referred  lo  as  Azzo  Marchio^  V.  E,  i.  12^^^^  ; 
Marchia  Esiensis,  V.  E.  ii.  6^^.      [Aiao   da 

Ettti.] 


Marchio  ^^  John  I,  Marquis  of  Montferrat^ 
referred  to  as  Jakannes  Marchto^  V.  E.  t, 
I  jUB'fl^    [  JohanneB  ^.) 

Marco  ^  St*  Mark  the  E\-angelist,  Com*,  iy, 
22H>*-^>.  Marcus^  Mon.  iii.  9**;  his  Gospel  is 
quoted,  V.  N.  §  23^^*^  {Mark  xL  10);  Coov. 
iv,  22^**"^^  {Mark %\u  i  \  xvi.6-7) ;  referred  to, 
Mon.  ill.  9*"-^  (rcf.  to  Afark  xiv.  29). —  In  the 
mystical  Procession  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  represented  (accord- 
ing to  the  most  probable  interpretation)  by  one 
of  the  four  beasts  iguatiro  amma/i\  Purg. 
XXIX.  92,     [ProoeMiona] 

Marco  *^  Marco  Lombardo,  Purg.  xvL  13a 

[Marco  Lombardo.] 

Marco  Lombardo,  Lombard  (or  Venetian) 
gentle maut  placed  by  D.  among  the  Wrathful 
in  Circle  111  of  Purgator>%  Purg,  xvi,  46; 
Marco ^  v,  130;  /i//,  i\  52  [Iracondi],  As  D* 
and  Virgil  advance  through  the  thick  smoke  in 
the  Circle  of  the  Wrathful  they  hear  voices, 
and  D.  asks  V.  if  they  are  the  voices  of  spirits, 
to  which  V.  replies  in  the  affirmative  (Purg. 
xvi.  16-24)  I  orie  of  the  voices  (that  of  Slarco 
Lombardo)  asks  D.  and  V.  who  they  are,  and 
D.  at  V/s  bidding  addresses  the  spirit,  telling 
him  that  he  is  alive  and  on  his  way  upward^ 
and  asking  who  he  is,  and  whether  they  are  on 
the  right  road  (t'v.  25-45};  the  spirit  replies, 
saying  that  he  was  a  Lombard,  and  was  called 
Marco,  then,  after  telling  D.  that  they  arc 
going  the  right  way,  he  begs  D.  to  pray  for 
him  (TT.  46-51) ;  D.  promises  to  do  so,  and 
then  expresses  to  M.  his  doubt  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  present  corruption  of  the  world,  and 
asks  for  an  explanation  (t^^  52-63) ;  M.  there- 
upon proceeds  to  discourse  at  length  on  the 
free-will  and  responsibility  of  man,  and  on  the 
need  for  two  govertmients,  the  spiritual  and 
temporal,  by  the  confounding  of  which  great 
evils  have  befallen  the  world  (7n'.  64-114);  he 
points  to  Lombardy  as  an  example  of  the  pre- 
vailing corruption,  excepting  three  individuals 
by  name  from  the  general  condemnation,  vij. 
Currado  da  Palazzo,  Ghetardo  da  Camminov 
and  Guido  da  Castello  {fv,  115-29);  D*  de- 
clares himself  satisfied,  and  then  asks  who  is 
the  Gherardo  M.  had  spoken  of  {tn',  130-55) ; 
M.  expresses  surprise  that  D.  should  not  imow 
of  him,  but  declines  to  give  further  information 
beyond  referring  to  Gherardo*s  daughter  Gaia 
(tfz\  136-40);  he  then  takes  leave  of  D*  and 
turns  back  {zi\  141-45)  [GNUaJ* 

The  commentators  differ  as  to  the  meaning 
of  *  Lombardo  *  as  applied  to  Marco.  The 
most  natural  inference  is  that  he  was  so  called 
because  he  was  a  native  of  Lombardy  or  of 
Lombard  extraction ;  thus  Benvenuto  says  :— 

*  Nota  quod  iste  denaminat  se  a  gente,  quia  fvit 
de  Lombardia  inferiori,  quae  dicitur  Marduia 
Tarvisiana;  vel  die  et  melius^  quod  denomi&atus 
eat    LombarduSy  quia    fainiliariter    cortversabattir 
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cum  dominis  LombArdifte  teiapore  iiio>  inter  quos 
timcubat  saepe  concordjas^  paces*  affiniUteSi  et 
Gon/oedenilio  nes. ' 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  he  was  at  any 
rate  domiciled  at  Venice  (*  iuit  quidara  miles 
ctinalis  de  nobili  civitate  Venettanim/  says 
Benvenoto) ;  and  some  commentators  assert 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Lombardi  of  Venice, 
and  that  'Lombardo*  consequently  was  his 
family  name;  thus  VcUutello:— 

*  E  da  intendcre  che  non  Lombardo  per  nazionep 
ma  per  co^nome^ancor  che  Lombardo,  e  gentiluomo 
Veneziano  fosse  .  ,  .  Atteso  cfae  dl  qucsta  famigrlia 
da  Ca'  Lombardo  oggi  ancora  ne  aono  moUi  a 
Vinegia.* 

In  the  Cm/a  Nai^elU  AfUiche  he  is,  on  the 
other  hand»  described  as  *  Marco  lombardo/ 
leu  Marco  of  Lombardy  (Nov.  bcxii,  cd,  Bia^). 
In  the  Ottimo  Comento  it  is  stated  that  he 
frequented  Paris,  and  that  he  was  called  Lom- 
bardo, *  alia  guisa  francesca  parlando,*  in  which 
case  the  name  would  simply  mean  *  Marco  the 
Italian.'     [Ifombardo  ^  ] 

Several  stories  are  told  of  Marco.  Bcnvenuto 
relates,  as  an  indication  of  his  temperament, 
how,  when  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  and 
m  ransom  was  demanded,  he  applied  to 
Riccardo  da  Cammino  for  the  required  sum» 
and  how,  on  learning  that  Riccardo  was  raising 
contributions  from  the  Lombard  nobles,  he 
declared  he  would  sooner  die  in  prison  than 
be  under  such  obligations,  whereupon  Riccardo, 
abashed,  paid  the  whole  sum  himself;^ 

'  Isle  Marcus  fuit  vir  nobttis  animi,  clarae  vtrttitis, 
•ed  facilb  irae  et  indignantin  naturae.  Audivi 
aulera  nobilcm  indignationem  dc  homine  isto, 
quaJts  repcritur  in  nobilibus  ingentis.  Nam  cam 
aead  esset  captus,  ct  imposita  sibi  immcnsa  tallia 
ultra  pos&e,  misit  per  nuntium  suum  ad  dominum 
Rixardum  de  Camino,  tunc  dominum  Tarviaii, 
rogans  supplicitrr,  quod  non  pcrmittcret  eum  mori 
la  ajigiastia  carccrall    Qui  roi^ertus  indignae  sorti 

'  i,  atatim  scripsit  multis  dominia  lombardis,  in 
i  euriis  Marcus  crat  solitus  conversari,  quod 
at  conferre  redemption i  ejus  liberahter. 
Qtto  atidHo  Marcus  magna ntm iter  indignatus,  re* 
roiait  continue  nuntium  ad  dominum  Rixardum^ 
dlcefis  quod  volebat  potius  mori  in  captivitate 
quam  esse  servus  tot  et  tantorum.  Tunc  dominus 
Risardus  pudore  confusua,  dam  nans  vilitatcm  suam , 
solvit  de  propria  pecunia  summam,  et  Hbermvit 
Marcum/ 

Butt  makes  special  mention  of  his  liberality: 
'  Ftt  omo  motto  saputo  ct  ebbe  moko  Ic  virtii 
!  c  fu  cortesisaimo,  donaiidoai  nobili  poveri 
cio^  che  lui  guadagnava.  c  guadagnava 
,  per6  ch*  era  oroo  di  cortc,  c  per  la  virtu  sua 
eta  osK^to  amato  e  donatolt  motto  dai  signori ;  e 
GOOic  elli  dava  a  chi  avea  btsogno,  cosl  prestava 
a  dii  lo  richicdcva«  Unde  vcnendo  a  morte  et 
aveado  molto  a  ricevere,  fece  testamcnto,  e  fra  it 
altri  Indiii  fece  questo,  cio^  che  chiunqua  avcssc 
del  SQO  teacase,  e  oesauno  fusse  tenuto  a  rendere, 
diceodo  !  Cbi  a  ti  tcnga* 


Villani  tells  a  story  of  how  Marco  foretold 
his  misfortunes  to  Count  Ugolino,  who  was 
then  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  pro* 
sperity ; — 

*  Avvcnnc  al  coote  Ugolino  quello  cbc  di  poco 
diimnzt  gti  avea  profetato  uno  savio  e  valeate  uomo 
di  corte,  chiamato  Marco  Lombardo  ;  cbe  quando 
il  conte  fu  al  tutto  chiamato  signore  di  Pisa,  e 
quando  era  in  maggtore  stato  e  fclicitii,  fece  per 
to  giomo  di  sua  nativita  una  ricca  festa,  ov*cbbc 
i  Bgltuoli^  e'  nipoti,  e  tutto  suo  lignaggio  e  parent! 
uomini  c  donne,  con  grandc  pompa  di  vestimentj 
e  d*arredi,  c  apparecchiamento  di  ricca  festa.  11 
eonte  prese  il  detto  Marco,  e  vennegH  mostrando 
tutta  sua  grandezia  e  potenzia,  c  apparecchiamenlo 
della  delta  festa ;  e  ciO  fatto,  it  domandd :  Marco* 
che  te  ne  pareT  fl  savio  gU  rispuosc  subito,  e 
disse  :  Voi  actc  meglio  apparccchiato  a  ricevere  la 
mala  meccianza,  cbe  barone  d'ltalia.  £  il  conte, 
tern  en  do  della  parola  di  Marco,  dissc  :  Perch^  \ 
E  Marco  rispuosc  :  Perch*  non  vi  &Ila  altro  che 
fira  d'Iddio.  £  certo  Tira  di  Dto  tosto  gli  soprav- 
venne/    (vii.  lar*) 

MmrcuiDf  Bvangetlam  Mccuadum,     [Mar* 

Marcys»  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  Mon«  lii. 
9»«*.     [MarooiJ 

Mardocheo,  Mordecai  (in  Vulg.  Mardo- 
chaeus),  the  Jew,  the  'nursing  father*  of 
Esther ;  D.  in  a  vision  sees  himi  together  with 
Esther  and  Ahasuerus,  witnessing  the  death  of 
Haman,  Purg.  xvii.  29.     [Am.ano.] 

D,  describes  Mordecai  as  *thc  Just'  (*U 
pusto  Mardocheo  Che  fu  al  dire  ed  al  far  cosJ 
intero*),  an  appellation  by  which  he  is  continu* 
ally  designated  in  the  Targum  on  the  Book  of 
Esther,  although  the  expression  is  not  used  of 
him  in  the  biblical  text.  The  same  epithet  Js 
applied  to  him  in  the  Prologue  tu  the  Wycliffite 
versions  of  Esther : — 

*  This  book  of  Hester,  the  queen,  makith  mynde 
of  the  ri|tful  Mardocbce,  and  of  the  wickidde  man 
Aman/ 

Mare  AdrJaiio»  the  Adriatic  Sea,  Con  v.  iv* 
j^i2i  .  Adriaticum  mart^  V*  E,  i«  8**,  to**; 
Adria^  EcL  ii.  68;  referred  to  as  la  marine 
Inf,  V,  98  ;  Purg*  xiv.  93  ;  il  m^irt^  Par.  viii.  6j  ; 
the  coast  (near  Ravenna ^  lito  Adnatio^  Par. 
xxi.  135  [AdrlanoM  ;  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Po,  Inf/v.  98  fPoJ;  and  of  the  Tronto,  Par. 
viii.  63  [Tronto] ;  the  E.  boundary  of  Homagna^ 
Purg.  xiv,  92  [Romagna] ;  crossed  by  Caesar 
in  the  boat  of  the  hsherman  Amyclas,  Conv.  iv, 
ijii^-'^i  (Amiolaa:  C^aaara^j;  the  E.  limit  oC 
the  Italian  language,  V.  E.  i.  8*^"^  [JtiMGm 
Uitgum] ;  receives  the  discharge  of  all  the  rivers 
on  the  left  side  (looking  S,f  of  Italyp  V.  £. 
i.  10**  ». 

Mare  Adtiatictim.    [Mare  Adrlaao.] 

Mare  Angliciun^  the  English  Channel; 
one  of  the  htnits  ot  the  itrnzui  ^foll,  V.  E. 
i.8«^    [UatMumOii.] 
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Mare  Germanico 


Haria 


Mare  Germanico],  the  North  Sea;  alluded 

to  as  a  mare^  in  connexion  with  the  embank- 
ments against  its  encroachments  on  the  Flemish 
coast,  ln£  xv.6;  receives  the  waters  of  the  Elbe, 
Purg.  vii.  99, 

Mare  Mediterraiieo)^  the  Mediterranean 
Sea;  alluded  to  as  il marf^  Inf.  xiv*  94  [Oreta] ; 
Inf,  xxvi.  100^  105  [UliiB©]  ■  Inf.  xxx.  19  [Poll- 
doro];  Par.viii.63  [Verde]  J  La  maggiorvalh 
in  ihi  Facqua  si  spanda  .  * .  Fui^r  di  quel  mar 
che  la  terra  inghirlaniia  (i.  e*  the  largest  ex- 
panse of  water  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
Oceajii)^  Par.  Lv.  $2-4  [Oceano] ;  its  extent  from 
£.  to  W.  indicated  as  the  domain  of  Neptune, 
Tra  risola  di  Cipri  e  di  Mai&lica^  Inf-  xxviii. 
82  [NdpttinoJ. 

Mare  Oceano,  the  Ocean,  the  waters  of 
which,  according  to  the  old  belief,  encircled  the 
whole  Earth,  Conv.  iii.  5^**;  alluded  to  by  the 
troubadour  Folquet  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus) 
as  qu4l  mar  eke  la  terra  ingkirlatida^  Par.  ix. 
84.    [Oceano.] 

Mare  Rosso,  the  Red  Sea;  dd  che  di 
sopra  il  mar  rosso  ee,  i.  e.  Arabia,  Inf.  xxiv*  90 
[Arabia];  referred  to,  in  connexion  w^th  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites^  as  il  mare^  Purg. 
xviii.  134;  Par,  x3di.9S  [Ebrei] ;  the  coast  (i.e. 
th«  furthest  shores  of  Egypt, K  il  Hlo  rubr»^ 
Par.  vi.  79  (Aen.  viii.  686)  [AquHa  1], 

Mare  Tyrreoum.    [TyrronimL  Mare.] 

Mare  di  Tiberiade],  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
(John  vi.  I)  or  Sea  of  Galilee  {Matt.  iv.  18; 
Mark  vii.  31;  John  \\.  i);  alluded  to  by 
Beatrice  (in  the  Heaven  of  Fixed  Stars)  as  lo 
mare,  in  connexion  with  Christ's  walking  on 
the  water  and  St.  Peter *s  attempt  to  join  Him 
(Mail.  xiv.  22-31),  Par.  xxiv.  39,     [Pietro  ^.| 

Marenuna,  the  wild  marshy  district  along 
the  coast  of  Tuscany,  which  from  its  low 
situation  and  want  of  drainage  was  infested 
with  malaria  and  notoriously  u^nhealthy. 

D.  mentions  it  in  connexion  with  the  snakes 
which  harboured  there,  Inf.  xxv,  19;  its  un- 
bealthiness,  Inf.  xjdx.  48;  the  imprisonment 
and  death  of  Pia  in  the  Sienese  Maremma, 
Purg.  V.  134  [Pia] ;  included  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  Ostia  as  papal  legate, 
Mariiima,  Epist.  i.  tit.  (Nlcholaiis]  ;  the 
Tuscan  Maremma,  together  with  part  of  the 
Campagna  of  Rome,  is  alluded  to  as  the  dis- 
trict, tra  Cecina  e  Ccrneto^  Inf.  xiii.  9  [Oe- 
olna]. 

Margherita,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Raymond  BerengerlVXount  of  Provence  ;  she 
was  married  (in  1234)  to  Louis  IX  (St,  Louis), 
King  of  France,  whose  younger  brother, 
Charles  of  Anjou.  afterwards  King  of  Sicily 
and  Naples,  married  (m  1246)  her  >^ungcst 
sister,  Beatrice.  The  two  sisters  are  men- 
tioned together  by  SordeUo  (in  Antepurgatory) 


in  connexion  with  their  husbands,  who  lie 
says  were  as  iufierior  to  Peter  III  of  Arafoo 
as  Charles  11  of  Anjou  was  to  his  father, 
Charles  1,  Purg.  vii.  12S  [Beatrice*].  Some 
commentators,  thinking;  that  D,  could  doi 
have  meant  to  depreciate  St.  Louis,  identify 
the  Margaret  here  mentioned,  not  with  the 
daughter  of  Raymond  Beieiiger,  and  wife  of 
St.  Louis,  but  with  the  daughter  of  Eude, 
Duke  of  Bui^undy,  the  second  wife  of  Charles 
of  Anjou  ;  the  meaning  in  that  case  would  be 
that  Charles  I,  husband  of  Beatrice  and  Mar- 
garet, was  as  inferior  to  Peter  III  as  Charles 
Tl  was  to  his  father  Charles  I  [Carlo  ^ : 
Carlo  2 :  Luigl  2 ;  Pietro  ^\ 

Margaret  is  referred  to  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury)  as  one 
of  the  four  daughters  of  Raymond  Berengia' 
IV,  each  of  whom  became  a  Queen,  Par.  vi< 
133~4'    (Beringliieri,  Bamondo :  Table  id\ 

Maria  >,  the  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  our 
Lord,  Purg.  iii,  39 ;  v.  loi ;  viii.  37 ;  x.  50 ;  xat. 
jo;  xviii.  100 ;  xx.  19 ;  xxii.  142 ;  xxxiii.  6 ;  Par. 
lii,  122 ;  iv.  30 ;  xi.  71 ;  xiv.  36  ;  xv.  133  ;  xxiii. 
Ill,  126,  137;  xxxii,  4,  95,  107,  113;  V.N* 
5  29^ ;  Conv.  ii.  6i3»  ^ ;  iv.  5^*  ** ;  Son.  xviil  4 ; 
Maria  Vergine,  Conv.  ii.  6^^ ;  Vergim^  Par. 
xiii.  84 ;  Vergine  Madre^  Par.  xxxiii.  i ;  Virgd 
Mater ^  Mon.  ii.  12'''* ;  Episi.  viii.  % ;  Augusta^ 
Par.  xxxii.  119;  Regina^  V^Tg.  vii.  82;  Par. 
xxxi.  116;  xxxii.  104;  xxxiii.  34;  Reginacaeli^ 
Par.  xxiii.  128 ;  Regina  del  cielo^  Par.  xttj. 
\QO\  Regina  delta  gloria^  V.  N.  §  5^;  Rtina 
benedetta,  V.  N,  \  "S^^^ ;  Donna  del  ciela^  Par; 
xxiii*  106 ;  xxxii.  29 ;  nostra  Donna^  Par.  zxi 
123 ;  referred  to  also  as  donna  gentile^  Inf.  iL 
94 ;  donna^  Purg.  x\ .  83  ;  xxvi.  59 ;  Par,  xxxiii. 
13  ;  Quel  la  Che  ad  a^rir  Col  to  amor  volst  la 
chiave^  V\ix^,  x.  41-2;  unica  sposa  Delia  Spirits 
Santo,  Purg,  xx.  97-8 ;  la  rasa  in  che  il  Verio 
Divino  Came  si  fece^  Par.  xxiii.  73^4;  il  hel 
fior^  Par.  xxiii.  88  ;  int^a  stella^  Par.  xxiii.  92 ; 
M  zaffiro.  Par.  xxiii.  101  ;  //  venire  Chi  fm 
albergo  del  nostra  disira.  Par.  xxiii.  104-5; 
coronata  Jicsmma^  Par.  xxiiL  1 19;  luce^  Par» 
XXV.  128 ;  paafica  oriajtamfna^  Par.  xxxi.  127  J 
bellesta.  Par.  xxxL  134 ;  lafaccia  che  a  CrisU 
Pi^  si  samiglia,  Par.  xxxii.  85-6 ;  JSgSa 
(d^Anna),  Par.  xxxii.  134;  Conv,  ii.  6^*; 
tmridiana  face  Di  caritate.  Par.  xxxiii.  lo-ll  j 
di  speranza  fontana  xdvace.  Par.  xxxiii.  12; 
occhi  da  Dio  diletti  e  i^enerafi^  Par.  xxxiii.  40 ; 
Jiglia  di  Giovacchino  e  d*Anna^  Conv,  ii.  6^*; 
gitnnnetta  donsella,  Conv.  ii.  6** ;  la  baldexM^ 
e  Vonore  deW  umana  generasiane^  Conv.  hf. 


5 


41-2 


The  Virgin  Mary  belonged  to  the  house  of 
David,  Conv,  iv,  5*^~-;  was  the  daughter  of 
St.  Alinet  Par.  xxxii.  13J.;  Conv.  U.  6"  \  and 
of  Joachim,  Conv.  ii.  6^^  [Anna^:  Gioae- 
ch^o  ^] ;  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
Annunciation,  Conv.  ii.  6^*'*;   the  bride  of 
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the  Hu4y  Spirit  {Mait.  u  20),  Purg.  xx.  97-8 ; 
tbe  mother  of  our  Lor d^  Purg.  iin  59 ;  xx.  19- 
34 ;  Par.  xxiiu  104-5^  156-7  ;  ixxiL  4;  xxxiii*  l ; 
Conv.  ii,  6*^ J  iv.  5^;  Mon»  ii,  ii^^~^\  man's 
intercessor  with  Christ,  Puig.  x.  41-1;  Par. 
xxiii.  M ;  xxxii.  148  ;  invoked  by  women  in 
travail,  Purg.  xx.  19-21 ;  Par*  xv.  133  j  in 
D,  C*  she  b  symbolized  by  the  rose*  Par.  xxiii. 
75,  88 ;  her  place  in  Paradise,  Pnrg.  viii.  37  ; 
Par.  iv*  30;  xxiii.  73-119;  xxv,  12S;  xxxL  127, 
134;  xxKil  85- 120 ;  Son.  xviii.  4 ;  invoked,  by 
Buonconte  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  Purg. 
V-  loi  [Buonconte] ;  by  the  spirits  in  Ante- 
purgatory,  Purg.  vii.  82  ;  by  the  spirits  of  the 
Envious,  Purg.  xiii.  50  [InvldioBl);  \yf  D.  in 
his  daily  and  nightly  prayers,  Par.  xxiii.  88; 
by  the  spirits  in  the  Heaven  of  fixed  Stars, 
Par.  xxiii.  128;  by  St.  Bernard  in  the  Empyrean, 
Par.  xxxii.  148;  xxxiii.  1-39  [Bernardo*]; 
the  abode  of  the  angels  spoken  of  as  il ^emia 
di  Maria^  Purg.  viii.  37. 

The  fallowing  incidents  in  the  life  of  tbe 
Virgin  Mary  are  referred  to  :— the  Annunda- 
tioa»  FHirg.  x.  41-50;  xxv.  128:  Par.  iiL  122; 
xiv.  36;  xxxii.  95,  lia-14;  Conv.  ii.  6**~^^ 
[Gftbrlello] ;  her  visit  to  her  *  cousin '  Elisa- 
beth, the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist  \lMke  i. 
391,  Puj^.  xviii,  100;  Elisabeth's  salutation  of 
her  {Luke  \.  42 ),  Purg.  xxix,  85-7  [Miaabetta] ; 
her  journey  with  Joseph  to  Bethlehem  *  to  be 
taxed*  \,Luki  ii.  4-7),  Mon.  ii.  12**-*;  the 
Nativity  of  Christ,  Purg*  xx.  22-4;  Mon.  ii. 
13**-^ .  j,^f  finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple 
KLmkt  \u  46^),  Purg,  xv,  88-92  ;  her  presence 
mt  the  marriage-feast  at  Cana  ijokn  li.  t-io)^ 
Furg.  xiii-  29;  xxii.  1 42-4  ;  at  tic  Crucifixion 
ijjm  xix.  2$-7)r  Purg.  xxxtii.  6  ;  Par.  xi. 
71-3;  xxv.  113-14  [Oiovumi  *^  \ ;  her  Assump- 
tioo  into  Heaven,  Par.  xxv.  128. 

In  the  Inftnw  D.  avoids  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  the  Virgin,  as  he  does  that  of  Christ ; 
in  V'ir^rs  account  of  how  he  was  sent  to  D.^s 
aid  it  IS  related  that  the  Virgin, mho  is  referred 
to  as  'donna  gentir  (Inf.  ii.  941,  dispatched 
Sl  Lucia  to   Lieatrice«  who  in  her  turn  dis* 

;ched  Virgil  to  rescue  D.  from  his  *  imped i- 

Bio,'  Inf.  II.  52-120. 

In  the  Purgaiorio  the  Virgin  plays  an 
impcinant  pajt,  an  episode  from  her  life  being 
introduced  in  each  of  the  seven  Circles  a:»  an 
Lple  to  those  who  are  purging  the  various 
tins ;  thus  in  the  Ctrde  of  the  Proud 
as  an  example  of  Humility,  the 
of  the  Annunciation,  with  the  Virgin 
itpwmrilfil  as  aaying  *£coe  AndUa  Dei* 
iJUAi  i.  58),  bcmg  unoog  the  marble  sculptures 
Ml  tibe  wall,  Purg.  x.  34  44  [Buperbi] ;  m  the 
Cirdi  (tf  the  Envious  she  is  intrixiuced  as  an 
pie  of  Love,  her  words  *Vinum  non 
Bt*  {Uhn  \u  3),  recalling  her  losing 
Ix  the  unprovided  gttcsts  at  the  mar- 
at  Cona,  bemg  cheated  by  the 
of  unseen    spirits,   Puxg.   xiiL    28-30 


[Invidloai] ;  in  the  Circle  of  the  Wrathful 
she  is  introduced  as  an  example  of  Meekness, 
the  scene  of  her  finding  Christ  in  the  Temple 
{Luke  ii.  46-8)  being  shown  to  D.  in  a  vision, 
Purg.  x\.  85-92  [Iraoondl] ;  in  the  Circle  of 
the  Slothful  she  is  introduced  as  an  example 
of  Activity',  her  haste  to  visit  her  'cousra* 
Elisabeth  \Luke  i.  39)  being  recalled  by  the 
spirits  as  they  run  to  and  fro,  Purg.  xviiu  99- 
100  [AcoidioHt] ;  in  the  Cirdc  of  the  Avari- 
cious she  is  introduced  as  an  example  of 
Poverty,  the  nativity  of  Christ  in  a  monger 
{Liike  ii.  7)  being  recalled  by  one  of  the  spirits, 
Purg.  XX.  19-24  [Avarl];  in  the  Circle  of  the 
Gluttonous  she  is  introduced  as  an  example 
of  Tempemncc,  her  thought  for  the  w&nts  of 
others,  and  not  for  her  own  gratification,  at 
the  marriage-feast  at  Cana  (/ohm  ii.  3^  being 
recalled  by  a  hidden  voice,  Purg.  xxii.  140-4 
[Oolotti] ;  in  the  Circle  of  the  Lustful  she  is 
mirodu<^  as  an  example  of  Chastity,  her 
words  to  the  angel  Gabrielf  *  Virum  non 
cognosco*  {Luke  i.  34X  being  proclaimed  by 
the  spirits  as  they  pass  through  the  purging 
flames,  Purg.  xxv.  127-8  [IjUMmrlottl], 

Perez  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
St.  Bona  Ventura,  whence  D,  seems  to  have 
derived  the  idea  of  representing  the  Virgin  as 
the  type  of  the  several  virtues  opposed  to  the 
seven  deadly  sins : — 

*■  Ipsa  eit  Maria  quae  et  omnt  vitio  (^ruit,  et 
omni  \irt\ite  claruit.  Ipia  est  Maria  quae  a  septcffl 
viliis  capitftlibus  fuit  imtnuntssioui.  Maria  entm 
contra  sm^tHdtum  fu  it  profu  ndiasima  per  kmntifUtiitm  \ 
contra  mm^mm  affectuosiasima  per  tkmrUaittmi 
contra  tram  mansuetisaiina  per  kmimUm  ;  contra 
msiStim  indefrtBiroima  per  mdmhUUfm  ;  Maris 
contra  avaniimm  tenuisaima  per  puuptrtmiimt ; 
Maria  conirk gutam  temperatissiisa  per  MobrittaitfH*, 
Maria  contra  tuxHtiam  castiasima  per  virgmiii^itm 
fuiL  Hacc  omnia  ex  ilUs  acripturis  intetligere 
poaumus,  in  quibus  noroen  Mariae  expre^un 
inveoimus.'   {SpiCtUum  Maruu  Virgtnts^  Lect.  iv.) 

St.  Bernard  points  out  to  D.  the  Virgin 
Mary*s  seat  in  the  Celestial  Rose,  her  pLaoe 
being  on  the  highest  tier,  at  the  point  where 
the  light  is  most  dazzling  (Par.  xxxL  122-9) 
[Boeaj ;  around  her  hover  more  than  a  thou* 
sand  angels  of  various  orders  {rrv,  130-1); 
before  her,  with  his  wings  spread  out,  stands 
the  archangel  Gabriel  (Par.  xxxii.  94'~6) 
[GabrieUo] ;  at  her  feet  is  seated  Eve,  who 
caused  the  wound  which  she  healed  (Par.  xxxii. 
4-6)  [IhrA] ;  on  her  left  sit  Adam  and  Moses, 
on  her  right  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  (w,  iai-32) ;  opposite  to  ber»  on 
the  same  tier,  sits  St.  John  the  Baptist  (w,  39- 
33 1,  on  his  right,  and  opposite  to  Sl  Peter, 
being  St.  Anne,  the  mother  of  the  V^irgin,  with 
her  eyes  steadfasUv  fixed  upon  her  daughter 
(w.  131-5)1  Anna  1]. 

In  the  Heaven  of  Fixed  Stars  Beatrice 
shows  D.  Christ  in  gloryi  surrounded  by  couat- 
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less  spirits  In  the  form  of  Ughts  of  dazzling 
brilliancy  (Par.  xxiiL  19-33)  ;  among  these 
appears  a  greater  light,  that  of  the  Virgin 
Maryi  around  whom  circles  chanting  the 
archangel  Gabriel^  in  the  form  of  a  garland 
of  flame  (rr.  88-110);  when  the  archangel 
has  ceased  all  the  other  spirits  take  up  the 
chant,  singing  the  name  of  Mary  (m\  1  fo-i  i) ; 
the  Virgin  then  mounts  up  to  the  Empyrean, 
following  Christ  (tt'.  118-20),  while  the  spirits 
remain  below  in  adoration  (ta\  121-9),  [Oielo 
Stellate.] 

In  the  Empyrean  St.  Bernard  shows  D- 
the  Celestial  Rose,  and  the  Virgin  seated  in 
her  place  (Par.  xxx.  97-xxxiL  150^  {sf^  abinfe) ; 
he  bids  D.  look  upon  *the  face  which  most 
reiembles  Christ/  \u.  that  of  the  Virgin  (Par. 
xxxij.85-6)»  to  whom  he  then  addresses  a  prayer 
for  aid  on  behalf  of  D.  (Par.  xxxiii.  I-39) ; 
while  St.  B.  is  praying  to  her  the  Virgin  fixes 
her  eyes  benignly  upon  him,  and  then  turns 
them  to  the  Eternal  Light  of  God  (ita  40-5), 
while  D.  with  renewed  sight  gares  upon  the 
vision  of  the  Trinity  {tn/^  46-120)*  [Ber- 
nardo ^ :  Cielo  Kmpireo.] 

D.  refers  to  the  legend  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  Par.  xx\\  127-8,  wh«re  St.  John 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Fixed  Stars)  tcUs  D.  that 
only  two  beings  ascended  into  heaven  with 
both  their  earthly  and  hea\'enly  bodiesp  viz. 
(according  to  the  majority  of  the  commen- 
tators) Christ  and  the  Virgin.  Some,  not 
admitting  that  D.  could  have  ignored  Enoch 
(Heb,  XI.  5)  and  Elijah^  think  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  them ;  but  the  expression  *  le  due 
luci  che  saliro*  {v,  128)  seems  plainly  to  point 
to  the  description  given  previously  (Par.  xxiii. 
118^20^  of  the  ascent  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
to  the  Empyrean. 

Pietro  di  Dante  quotes  St  Augustine ; — 

*  Sanctissjmum  corpus  de  quo  Christus  carncm 
assumpsit  vermtbus  tradiCum  esse  consenttre  non 
vmleo  diceren,  sed  in  caelo  esse  pium  est  dicere.' 

The  legend  of  the  Assumption  is  first  found, 
apparently,  in  a  passage  (now  recognized  to 
be  an  interpolation)  of  the  Chronicle  of  Euse- 
bius  (Cent.  iv)>  which  states  that  *in  the  year 
A,D.  48  Mary  the  Virgin  was  taken  up  into 
heaven,  as  some  wrote  that  had  it  revealed  to 
ihem.'  The  doctrine  was  finally  ratified  formally 
by  both  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches. 

Maria ^,  Mary  of  Bethany,  sister  of  Martha 
and  Lazarus  {John  xi.  i) ;  D.  mentions  her  as 
a  type  of  the  contemplative  life^  and  refers  to 
St,  Luke's  account  (x.  38-42)  of  the  entertain- 
ment of  Christ  by  her  and  Martha,  Con  v.  iv. 
i7»*"i'^   [Marta.] 

Maria  \  Mary,  a  Jewess,  who,  according 
to  Josephus,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  was  driven  by  famine  to  kill  and  eat 
her  own  infant  son.  D.  mentions  her  in  con- 
nexion with  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  of  which 


he  is  reminded  by  the  emaciated  appeannce 
of  those  who  are  being  purged  of  gluttony  in 
Circle  VI  of  Purgatory,  Purg.  xxiii.  29-30W 
[Ooloal] 

The  story  is  told,  on  the  authority  of  Jose> 
phus,  by  John  of  Salisbury  in  the  Poiycraiicus 
(ii.  6)  and  by  Vincent  of  Bcauv-uis  in  the 
Speculum  Historiah  (x.  5),  Benvenato*6 
account,  which  is  evidently  condensed  froai^ 
one  of  these,  is  as  follows : — 

'Mulier  quaedam^  nobilis  gieoere  et  divitiis, 
nomine  Maria  inventa  est  in  alia  maltitudiDe  quae 
conflux e rat  ad  urbcm  tempore  obsidionis  .  .  .  cujus 
facilitates  tyr&nni  primo  invaserant,  dernde  per 
momenta  satellites  latronum  reliquias  rapicbaot^ 
propter  quod  mulier  indignationeet  insanta  accenaa 
saepe  illos  provocabat  maledictis  ad  interficiciidiiBi 
ae  ;  sed  cum  nuUus  vel  ira  v<J  miseria  mactaret 
illam,  nee  aliqua  via  posset  quaerere  victum,  fame 
et  ira,  pessimis  consultoribus^instigactibus,  armatur 
contra  jura  naturae.  Nam  assumpto  infantulo  quern 
lactabat  dicere  coepit :  infelicis  matris  infehdor 
fill,  in  bcllo,  fame,  mpina  latronum  cui  te  rcservmbo  f 
nam  si  vita  spcrari  posstt,  jugo  romanae  servitutis 
serv'amur ;  sed  jam  nunc  ipsam  servitutem  fames 
praevenit,  ^  pniedones  p^res  lame  ct  serx-itutc 
nos  premuut ;  v^cni,  ergo,  mi  fill,  esto  matn  cibus, 
praedonibus  furor,  saeculis  fabuU,  quae  sola  de* 
ficiebat  miseriis  judaeorum.  £t  cum  hacc  dixmrl, 
simul  filiiunjugulavit,et  medium  assavit.et  reliquum 
rcservavit.  Et  ecce  pracdoncs  incllati  odore  camis^ 
mortem  minantes  nisi  cibum  quem  senserant  darcL 
Tunc  ilia  infuriata  dixit  :  certe  partem  optimaiii 
reservavi  :  et  continue  detexit  membra  itifkntis ; 
sed  illi  quamvis  crudeles  territi  sunt  nimls,  nee 
potuerunt  fecerc  verbum,  vinccnte  naturali  pietatc. 
Ilia  vero  vultu  crudeli  feroctor  latronibua,  dixit : 
filius  mcus  est,  meus  partus,  mcum  peccatum, 
comedite  ;  nam  et  ego  prior  comedi  quae  genui ; 
nolite  fieri  mlsericordiores  matre,  aut  foemioa 
molltores.  Illi  trementes  recessenuit,  hunc  sohtm 
miserae  matri  relinquentes  cibum.* 

Blaria  ^,  name  given  by  D.  to  an  imaginary 
city,  which  he  places  at  the  N,  Pole  of  the 
Earth,  exactly  at  the  antipodes  of  anotber, 
called  Luiia^  at  the  S.  Pole,  Conv.  iii«  5»o-l»*, 
[lAtcia^O 
Maria  Jacob!.  [JiM^obi,  BCarla.] 
Maria  Maddalena.  [Maddalena,Mazla.) 

Maria  Salome,  name  by  which  D.,  per-  ; 
haps  by  a  misconception^  describes  the  wama 
mentioned  by   St.    Mark    (xvi.    1)  as  havtQ^  ^ 
accompanied  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  Tames  to  the  tomb  of  our  Lord, 
Conv.  iv.^22*^^*-i.    [Maddalena,  Maria.] 

In  the  Vulgate  (as  well  as  in  A.  V.)  the  woman 
in  question  is  called  Salome,  the  three  bein^ 
spoken  of  as  *  Maria  Magdalene,  et    MaiiA  1 
Jacobi,   et    Salome.'     Salome,  who  was  tbe  i 
wife  of  Zebedee  {Matt,  X3c\ii.  56),  and,  accord*  j 
ing  to  some,  the  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother 
of  our  Lord  {John  xix.  35),  was  also  one  of 
the  three  women   who   were  present   at  the 
CrudfixioQ  {Mark  xv.  40).    [Sodome.] 
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Maria  di  Brabante 

Accordinj^  to  Brunctto  Latino  *  Maria  Sa- 
lome *  was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Anne 
(mother  of  the  Virg-in)  by  her  third  husband 
Salome ;  he  says  Anne  had  three  husbands,  by 
each  of  whom  she  had  a  daughter  Mary  :  — 

*  De  Anne  U  feme  Joachim,  nasqui  Marie  la 
mere  Jhesu  Crist.  Kt  quant  JoachtRs  fu  deviez, 
ele  se  maria  i  Cleophas  ;  dc  cclui  Cleophas  ct  dc 
Anna  nasqui  I'autrc  Mane,  qui  fu  feme  Alphci,  dc 
cui  nasqui  Jaques  Alphei  et  Joseph.  Por  ce 
Tapele  IXscripturc  Jaques  Alphei,  ce  est  a  dire  fil 
AJphei;  et  sa  mere  est  apelde  Marie  dc  Jaquc, 
porce  que  ele  fu  sa  mere,  autrcsat  est  ele  apel^ 
la  mere  de  Joseph.  El  tout  ce  avient  par  la 
divervit^  dcs  evangiles.  Quant  Cleophas  fu  mors, 
Anna  fu  marine  a  Salom<^«  dc  cui  nasqui  Tautre 
Marie  la  feme  Zebedei,  de  cui  nasqui  Jchans 
I'evangelistes  ct  Jaques  ses  freres  ;  por  ce  est  clc 
*pe)^  Marie  Salom^  por  son  pcre,  autrcssi  est  ele 
•pcl^  mere  des  fils  Zebcdci,  j^^or  Ics  divcrsitcz 
4ea  evangiles.     Et  ainsi  vcti  \-os  que  Anne  ot   iij. 

uia.  et  de  chaacun  ot  unc  Marie.  Et  ainsi  furcnt 
,.  Maries,  dont  la  premiere  fu  mere  Jhesu  Crist ; 
la  leconde  fu  mere  Jaquc  et  Joseph  ;  la  tierce  fu 
mere  de  I'autre  Jaque  el  de  Jchan  rcvangclistc/ 
^Trnor,  i,  64,) 


Maria  dj  Brabante.    [BrabanU*] 

Maritima.    [Marenuna,] 

Maro,  Publius  VirgiJjus  Maro,  the  poet 
|-^irgil;  his  Eclogue  on  the  return  of  the 
IColden  Age   (*Jam   redit   ct   Virgo,   rcdeunt 

Saiumia  regna,*  £c/.  iv.  6)  referred  to,  Epist, 

vii»  I.    [VlrfirUlo,] 

Bflarrocco,    [Morrooco.] 

Manila*  Marsyas,  a  satyr  of  Phrygia,  who, 
iving  found  a  flute  which  Minerva  had 
[irown  away  in  disgust  because  it  distorted 
her  features,  discovered  that  tt  emitted  of  its 
own  accord  the  most  beautiful  strains.  Elated 
ith  his  discovery  he  was  rash  enough  to 
Uenge  Apollo  to  a  musical  contest,  the 
'condltjoiid  of  which  were  that  the  victor  should 
do  what  he  pleased  with  his  vanquished  rivah 
The  trial  took  place  before  the  Muses  as 
ampiresy  Apollo  playing  on  the  citharaf  Mar- 
•yas  on  the  flute.  The  decision  being  given 
in  favour  of  the  god,  Apollo,  to  punish  Mar- 
tyas  for  his  presumption,  bound  him  to  a  tree 
mnd  flayed  him  alive. 

D*  mentions  M.  in  connexion  with  this  in- 
cident in  bis  invocation  to  Apollo,  whom  he 
pimvm  to  inspire  him  to  sing  as  sweetly  as  the 
000  played  when  he  vanqubhed  the  satyr, 
Ptf*  1 19-31. 

The  story  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas  is  told  by 
Ovid  in  the  Fasft  (vi,  697-708),  and  with  more 
detail  in  the  M^htm^rpkoses^  whence  doubtless 
D.  took  it :  - 

'  S^jti  malfitecltar  alwt , 
t  Trtl(Mriaca  Laloaa  amaftiiie  iricttun 

*'Qttid  ma  mlM  ddrahwr*  IimqIi, 
-    ■       ^       Wi." 


Marie 

CJamanit  ctttii  rmt  «Qmnio«  dfcrepia  pm  artai^ 

Nee  (ftiicqoani  -  'Mat;  cmor  uodtODe  manat, 

Detectiaiic  par  ^pidacqac  tine  alia 

Mle  micaiit  V  iti*  vi«rrni  pomim  ^ 

£t  ptrrlaocnlmi  nuu^ci^i.-c  in  pr>ctore  fibraA.'    (vi.^j^i.) 

Marsiglia.    [K[arsLli&.| 

Marsilia*  Marseilles  <  the  Roman  Massilia), 
city  in  S.  of  France  on  the  Mediterranean, 
capital  of  the  modem  Department  of  Bouchcs* 
du-Rh6ne.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompcy  (B.c  49)  it  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
latter,  but  after  a  protracted  siege,  in  which 
it  lost  its  fleet,  it  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
Caesar,  who  commenced  the  operations  against 
it,  and  then  proceeded  to  Spain,  leaving  Brutus 
to  complete  its  reduction. 

D.  mentions  it  in  connexion  with  Caesar's 
campaign,  Purg.  xviii.  101^2  [Ilerda] ;  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  troubadour  Folauet,  who 
is  hence  called  Folqueius  (U  Afarsilta^  V.  E» 
ii.  6"^;  Folquet  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus) 
describes  the  situation  of  Marseilles  as  being 
almost  on  the  same  meridian  as  Bougie  in 
N.  Africa,  and  alludes  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Pompeians  by  Caesar's  fleet  under  Brutus, 
Par.  ix.  91-5  [Bttgg«a:  Folco], 

Martilia,  Folquetus  de,  Folquet  of  Mar- 
•eilJes,  the  troubadour,  V.  E.  ii.  6**.  [Foloo.] 

Maria,  Martha,  sister  of  Mary  of  Bethany 
and  of  Lazarus ;  mentioned  as  a  type  of  the 
active  life,  in  contrast  to  her  sister,  who  repre- 
sents the  contemplative  life,  as  may  be  seen 
from  St.  Luke*s  account  of  them  (x.  3&-43Jt 
Conv.  iv.  I7«'"*,    [Maria  K] 

Marie  ',  Mars,  Roman  god  of  war,  son  of 
Jupiter,  ;ind  father,  by  Rhea  Silvia,  of  Romulus 
<Quirinus),  the  founder  of  Rome;  he  was  the 
patron  god  of  pagan  Florence,  where  a  statue 
was  erected  in  his  honour ;  he  is  mentioned  as 
the  god  of  war,  Inf.  xxiv.  145  ;  xixi.  51  ;  Cant. 
xviii.  27;  the  son  of  Jupiter,  Pure,  xii.  31; 
figiio  {di  Giinff),  Par.  xxii.  146  faiove  ^] ; 
portrayed  in  Circle  I  of  Purgatory,  together 
with  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Minerva,  as  survey- 
ing the  discomfited  giants  after  the  failure  of 
their  attack  upon  Olympus,  Purg.  xii,  51-3 
[Qigantl] ;  worshipped  by  the  pagans,  to- 
gether with  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  Par.  iv.  63 ; 
the  father  of  Komulus,  Par.  viii.  13a  [^ul* 
rino] ;  the  tutelary  deitv  of  Florence,  prtmo 
padrone  {di  Firtnsi\  Inf.  xiii.  144  ;  his  statue 
at  Florence,  Par.  xvi.  47  ;  queila  pittra  sterna 
Ckr  guarda  il  pofU^^  Par.  xvi.  1 45 -6  (cf.  Inf. 
xiii.  146-7)  [Florensa]. 

One  of  the  Suicides  in  Round  3  of  Circle 
VII  of  Hell,  who  was  a  Florentine,  speaks  of 
his  native  city  as  *la  citli  chc  ncl  Battisia 
Mut6  il  primo  padrone,'  Inf.  xiii.  143-4;  this 
ii  commonly  understood  to  refer  to  the  subsd- 
tution  of  St«  John  the  Baptist  for  the  pafaa 
god  Man  aa  the  citron  of  Floreace;  BoK 
vcfiuto,  however,  liimkt  tlM  mfiaipy  is  that 
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the  Florentines  abandoned  iheir  old  soldierly 
and  simple  character  and  devoted  themselves 
instead  to  money-making,  the  mention  of  the 
Baptist  being  taken  to  refer  las  in  Inf.  xxx. 
74,  and  Par.  xviii.  134*  to  the  florin  which  was 
stamped  with  his  image  [Battiata]  :— 

*  Vult  latenter  diccrc  quod  postquam  Florentia 
dimistt  Martem,  idest  fortitudineixi  et  virtutcm 
armorum,  ct  cocpit  solum  colcre  Baptistam,  idest 
florenum,  in  quo  sculptus  est  Baptista,  iu  quod 
dedil  se  in  tottiiii  3\'antiae,  erit  infortunata  in  rebus 
bcllici^  :  ita  quod^  brcvitcr  dicendo,  norentini  olim 
cum  intenderuut  rebus  militanbus  ct  laboribus 
fuerunt  strenui  et  victoriosi ;  sed  postquam  coepe- 
runt  intendere  harpiis  rapacibus  et  accumulation!, 
ticet  visi  stnt  ditiorejs  et  poteutiores,  tamen  fuerunt 
parum  honorad  in  gestis  armorum/ 

Cacciaguida's  phrase  *tra  Marte  e  il  Battista  * 
(Par.  x\^.  47)  means  'between  the  Ponte  Vec- 
chio  (where  the  statue  of  Mars  used  to  stand) 
and  the  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni/  i.e., 
approximate! y»  between  the  S.  and  N.  limits  of 
the  city  of  Florence  as  it  then  was.  Some 
think  the  meaning  is  the  period  between  the 
selection  by  the  Florentines  of  Mars  as  their 
patron  and  their  adoption  in  Christian  times 
of  John  the  Baptist  in  his  stead ;  but  the  other 
is  the  more  natural  interpretation.  BeDvenuto 
says;  — 

*Aliqui  ex  tgnorantia  pervertunt  istant  litcram, 
dicentes  quod  vult  diccre  a  principio  Florentiae, 
quae  fiindata  fuit  sub  Marte,  usque  ad  tetnpus 
christian  ita  tis,  quando  acceperunt  Johanncm  Bap- 
tistara  pro  patrono  ;  sed  istud  nihil  est  dicere:  ideo 
dicas,  quod  describit  antiquum  situm  Florentiae,  di- 
ccns  .  .  .  inter  Pontem  Veterem^  in  cujus  captte 
erat  statua  Martis  .  .  .  ct  ecdesiam  Johannis 
BaptistBc,  quae  fuit  olim  templum  Martis ;  ct  per 
hos  confines  dat  jntelligi  totum  situm  veteris 
civitatis.  Et  sic  vide  quod  Rofcntia  non  erat 
tunc  habitata  ultra  Amum,  sicut  nunc/ 

The  allusion  in  the  above  passages  (Inf.  xiii. 
146-7  ;  Par.  xvi.  47,  145-6)  is  to  a  statue,  com- 
monly believed  to  be  that  of  Mars,  which 
existed  in  Florence  in  D.'s  day,  and  was  held 
in  great  reverence  by  the  Florentines  as  being 
the  representation  of  the  former  patron  of 
their  city.  According  to  the  chroniclers  and 
old  commentators,  Florence  was  originally 
under  the  special  patronage  of  MarSt  in  whose 
honour  a  great  temple  was  erected  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  soon  after  the  first  foundation  of 
the  city,  in  commemoration  of  the  conquest 
of  F resole  by  the  Romans;  thus  Villani 
says: — 

'  I  cittadini,  essendo  in  buono  stato,  ordtnaro  di 
fare  ncUa  detta  cittade  di  Firenze  uno  tempio 
maraviglioso  all*  onore  delF  Iddio  Marti,  per  la 
vittoria  ch'  e'  Roman!  a%neno  sLVuta.  delJa  cittk  di 
Fiesole.  e  mandaro  al  senato  di  Roma  che  mandasse 
loro  gli  miglion  e  piu  sottili  maestri  che  fossono 
in  Roma,  e  cosi  fu  fatto.  . .  .  Molto  nobilc  e  bello 
feciooo  11  detto  tempio  a  otto  facce,  e  quello  fatto 
con  grande   diUgenxia,   il   consccraro  alio   Iddio 


Marti,  il  quale  era  Iddio  de'  Romani.  e  fccionlo 
figurare  in  inu^liodi  marmo  i  n  forma  d'uno  cavaliere 
armato  a  cavallo ;  il  puosono  sopra  una  coloaoa 
di  marmo  in  mezzo  di  quello  tempio.  c  quello 
lennero  con  grande  reverenza  ed  adoraro  per  loro 
Iddio  mentre  che  fu  il  paganesimo  in  Fireoze.  C 
ttx>vnanio  che  it  detto  tempio  fu  cominciato  al  tempo 
che  regnava  Ottav^no  Augusto,  c  che  fu  cdificato 
sotto  asccndente  di  si  fatta  costellaxione,  che  non 
vcrra  nieno  quasi  in  etcmo  :  e  cosi  si  trova  scritto 
in  certa  parte,  e  iutagliato  nello  spazio  del  detto 
tempio.*   \i.  4a.) 

In  Cent  iv,  when  the  Florentines  adopted 

Christianity,  they  converted  the  temple  of 
Mars  into  a  church  dedicated  to  Sl  John  the 
Baptist,  and  removed  the  statue  of  the  god 
to  a  tower  near  the  Amo.  Here  it  remained 
until  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Attila 
(confused  with  Totila  by  the  chroniclers), 
when  it  fell  into  the  river.  The  church  of 
St.  John,  however,  being  indestructible  owing 
to  its  having  been  built  under  the  constella- 
tion of  Mars,  was  spared  from  the  genenil 
ruin.     Villani  :^ 

'  Nella  nostra  citta  di  Firenzc  si  comincld  a 
colli vare  la  verace  fede  .  .  .  e  del  bello  e  nobilc 
tempio  de*  Fiorentini,  ondc  6  fatta  menzione  ad- 
dietro,  i  Fiorentini  levaro  »1  loro  idolo  il  quale 
appeliavano  Eo  Iddio  Marti,  e  puosonlo  in  su  un' 
aita  torrc  presso  al  fiume  d'Amo,  c  nol  voUono 
romperc  nc  spezzare,  perocch^  per  toro  anticbe 
meiBorie  trova vano  che  iI  detto  idolo  di  Marti  era 
consegrato  sotto  ascendente  di  tale  ptanetJ^  che, 
come  fosse  rot  to  e  commosso  in  vile  tuogo,  la  cittk 
a\Tcbbe  pericolo  e  danno  e  grande  mutazione.  .  . . 
E  ci6  fatto,  il  detto  loro  tempio  consccraro  all* 
onore  d' Iddio  e  del  beato  santo  Giovanni  Battista, 
e  chiamarlo  duomo  di  saoto  Giovanni'  i  6ou) — 
*  Fu  distnitta  la  nobile  citta  di  Firenze  dal  pessimo 
Totile  «  .  .  negli  &nni  di  Cnsto  450.  ...  £  ridoki 
deUo  Iddio  Marti »  ch'  e'  Fiorentini  levarono  del 
tempio  e  puosono  sopra  una  torrc,  allora  cadde  in 
Amo,  e  taato  vi  stette  qoanto  la  cittJi  stetle  disEitta.* 
(it  I.) 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  Cent.  Lx,  the  city 
was  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne,  the  Florentioes, 
mindful  of  the  ancient  tradition  about  ibe 
statue,  recovered  it  from  the  river  aiid  placed 
it  on  a  pillar  on  the  river- bank  where  the 
Fonte  Vecchio  was  afterwards  built  Vil* 
lani:— 

*  Dicesi  che  git  antichi  aveano  oppinione  che  S 
rifar  la  citta  non  s'ebbe  podere,  se  prima  non  fii 
ritrovata  c  tratta  d'Amo  rimagine  di  marmo.  coo- 
secrata  per  H  primi  edificatori  pagani  per  nigfiK 
nanzia  a  Marti,  la  quale  era  stata  ncl  6ume  d'Arao 
dalfa  distruzionc  di  Firenze  infioo  a  quello  tempo ; 
e  ritrovata,  la  puosero  tn  su  uno  piliere  in  su  la  rrtm 
del  detto  6ume,  ov'  e  oggi  il  capo  del  ponte  VecchitOk,* 
(iii.  lA 

In  this  place  it  remained  until  the  bridge 
was  carried  away  by  a  great  flood  in  1333* 
after  w*hich  it  was  never  more  seen  nor  heard 
of  (Villani,  3d.  i). 
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Boccaccio  says  that  only  part  of  it  was 
fiibed  up  from  the  river  :~*  fu  ripcscata  c 
ritrovata,  ma  non  intera,  perciocch^  dalla 
cintola  in  su  la  immaginc  di  Marte  em  rolla* 
c  quella  parte  non  si  riirov6  mai.*  D*  in  his 
reference  to  the  murder  of  Buondclmonte  by 
the  Amidei  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  <  Par.  xvi. 
140-7)  speaks  of  the  latter  as  *  pielra  scenia* 
(v.  14s)  [Buondelmonte] ;  and  this  descrip- 
tjon  of  it  is  confirmed  by  Boccaccio*  who  says 
it  was  so  weather- worn  as  to  be  scarcely  re* 
cognizable  as  a  statue  :  — 

*Eni  per  Vachuc  e  per  i  frcddi  c  per  i  caldi 
moUo  rosa  per  tulta^  tantochd  quasi  oltre  a!  grosso 
de*  membri,  n6  dcH'  uotno  n^  del  cavallo  alcuna 
coaa  si  diccmca  :  c  per  quel  Jo  sc  ne  potcsse  com. 
prendcre»  clla  f«  pjccola  cosa,  per  ris petto  alia 
grande^ia  d'uno  uonio  a  cavallo,  c  di  tozzo  e  grosso 
maestro.* 

Bcnvenuto  says  Boccaccio  told  him  that 
itill  in  his  day  when  the  st reel-boys  threw 
itones  or  mud  at  the  statue  the  old  folk  would 
warn  them  tliat  they  would  come  to  a  bad 
end,  and  that  he  knew  two  instances  in  which 
the  prediction  came  true,  one  of  the  delin- 
quents  being  drowned  in  the  Amo  and  the 
other  hanged, 

Marte ''^,  the  planet  Mars^  Furg*  ii.  14; 
Par.  Jiiv.  loi ;  itxvii.  14;  Conv.  ii«  3***-^*  4'*, 
,4is4-«t,  174, 110,  im  20-1^  ,5145  ;  Son,  xxviii.  3  ; 
/a  sitUa  , .  *  ro^a^  Par.  xiv.  86-7  ;  qu^si^ 
fo€0,  I'ar.  xvi.  3S ;  questa  sUlla^  Par.  xvti.  jy ; 

fmntn  scgiia^  Far,  xviii.  28 ;  ilji^io  di  Giot^e^ 
'ar*  xxii.  145-6;  Mars  the  fiuh  in  order  of 
the  planets,  its  position  being  between  the  Sun 
and  Jupiter,  Par.  xviii.  38;  xxii.  145-6;  Son. 
xjcviii.  3;  Conv.  ii.  4'*"*»  14**^  ;  of  a  red  colour 
compans!  with  ib£  other  sUrs,  Purg.  iL  14; 
Par.  xiv.  87;  Conv.  ii.  I4><^;  a  star  of  fiery 
luUure,  as  opposed  to  the  temperateness  of  Ju- 
piter and  the  cold  of  Saturn,  Conv,  ii.  i4ii»T-205i 
}cf.  Par,  xvi.  58) ;  especially  connected  with 
the  phenomenon  of  meteors,  according  to 
Alhumaxari  Conv,  ii.  14^7^-^  [Aibumaaaar] ; 
one  of  tbe  *  lords  '  of  the  constellation  Leo^ 
Par  jni,  37-9  [Lieone);  the  period  of  its 
resolution  ahnut  two  years.  Par.  xvi  34-9 ; 
Conv.  ii.  15**^  I  Cooolaguida] ;  for  half  of 
this  period  it  wtiuld  be  concealed  from  the 
Etfth  if  the  motion  of  the  Primum  MMU 
wm  mnndedf  Conv.  ii,  is^^^  [Cielo  Cristal- 
Udo]  ;  the  star  under  which  Can  Grande  was 
bom.  Par.  xvii,  77  [Can  Qraude] ;  its  occulta- 
lion  by  the  Moon  witnessed  \yf  Aristotle, 
Conv.  fi.  3^^'«^, 

Blarte,  Cielo  di,  the  Heaven  of  Mars  ;  the 
M^^\  in  D/s  conception  of  Farad ise^  Par.  xviii, 
a9;  CoDv,ii.45'<,i4i^<»[Pteradiao]:  themiddlc- 
moist  of  the  nine  Heavens,  Conv,  ii,  M^*^*^"***; 
reaembles  Music  on  account  of  the  position 
it  occupies  with  respect  to  the  other  Heavens, 
which  preients  alEnities  with  the  rhytiimicaJ 


proportions  of  hannony,  and  also  because  its 
planet  has  influence  upon  meteoric  bodies 
just  as  harmonv  has  upon  the  souls  of  mcut 
Conv,  ii.  i4i'^-«;  it  is  presided  over  by  the 
Virtues  [Vlrtudl]. 

In  the  Heaven  of  Mars  D.  places  the  spirits 
of  those  who  fought  for  the  faith  {Spiriii 
Mililanti),  Par.  xviii.  31-3;  among  these  he 
names  Cacciaguida  [Caeoiagiilda] ;  Joshua 
[Joaud]  ;  Judas  Maccabaeus  [Maooabeoj ; 
Charlemagne  [Carlo  ICag^o];  Roland  [Or- 
ISLndo] ;  William,  Count  of  Orange  [Oii^Uel- 
mo*];  Renouard  [Rinoardo] ;  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  fQottlfredl]  \  and  Robert  Guiscard 
[Guieeardo]. 

On  leaving  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun,  D.  and 
Beatrice  ascend  to  that  of  Mars,  of  which 
D.  becomes  aware  owing  to  the  increased  rud- 
diness of  the  planet  (Par.  xiv.  83-71 ;  after 
offering  up  a  thanksgiving  to  God,  D.  per- 
ceives a  great  cross  with  Christ  thereon  made 
lip  of  spirits  in  the  form  of  bright  shining 
lights,  which  move  to  and  fro  upon  it,  while 
they  chant  a  hymn,  calling  upon  Christ  to 
arise  and  conquer  (if.  88-139);  the  chant 
having  ceased,  D.  sees  a  light  run  from  the 
right  arm  of  the  cross  down  to  the  foot  (Par. 
3tv.  1*27);  the  spirit  (that  of  Cacciaguida) 
salutes  D,  as  his  oflTspring  (rt'.  28-30),  where- 
upon D.  gazes  first  at  him  and  then  at  B., 
whose  smile  dazzles  him  {tnK  31-6)  ;  Caccia- 
guida then  further  addresses  him  and  invites 
nim  to  give  expression  to  his  desires  i^inK  37- 
69) ;   D,  encouraged  by  B.  replies,  and  asks 

C,  who  he  is  (tt'.  70-S7) ;  C.  informs  D.  that 
he  was  his  great -great  grandfather,  and  that  his 
son  Alighiero,  who  was  D.*s  great-grandfather 
and  died  more  than  100  years  ago,  was  among 
ihe  Proud  in  Circle  I  of  Purgatoiy  (tw.  8S-96) ; 
he  then  describes  the  city  of  Florence  as  it 
w.is  in  his  lifetime  {vtk  97-I39),  after  which  he 
names  himself  and  speaks  of  his  family  and 
of  his  own  doings  and  death  in  the  second 
crusade  iw.  130-48);  D,»  after  a  ir^nttc  re- 
proof from  B.  on  account  of  his  pnde  in  the 
noble  descent  of  his  family,  begs  C.  to  tell  htm 
more  of  his  forefathers,  and  of  the  time  of  his 
own  birth,  and  of  the  ancient  population  of 
Florence  (Par.  xvi.  1-27) ;  C  complies  and  con- 
trasts the  former  citiaent  of  Florenoe  with 
their  degenerate  detoeadanta  (t^^  3B-1 M)  * 

D,  then  asks  what  fate  is  in  itore  for  bimtdf 
(Par.  xvit.  I -30);  C,  in  rephr  fofeidla  D.'f 
exile,  and  his  refuge  with  tbi»  Scaligera  at 
Verona  wnu  31-99U  ^nd,  in  answer  to  a 
further  inquiry  of  D.  as  to  whether  he  is  to 
relate  what  he  has  seen  on  his  journey*  bids 
him  to  manifest  his  whole  vialon  without  re- 
serve {w,  100-43) ;  hnally  C,  having  pointed 
out  the  spirits  of  other  ^mous  warriors,  rctumi 
to  his  place,  and  B.  and  D,  prepare  to  ascend 
to  the  Heaven  of  Jopiter  (Par.  xviii.  i'$7) 
(CttooiagiUcU]. 
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Martello,  Carlo,    [Carlo  '*.] 

Biartioo  ^^  Martin,  imaginary  personage ; 
coupled  with  Giozfonni^  Conv.  i.  8^-* ;  iii. 
11*^;  any  gossip  or  simpleton,  donna  Bert  a  e 
str  Martina^  *  gammer  Bertha  and  gaffer  Mar* 
tin/  Par.  xiii.  1 39.     [Berta.] 

Martino^l»  Martin  IV  (Simon  de  Brie  or 
Brionl^  native  of  ChampagTie;  he  was  trea- 
surer of  St*  Martin  of  Tours,  and  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  France  by  Louis  IX  in  1260;  in 
lada  (or  1263)  Urban  IV  made  him  a  car- 
dinal ;  he  acted  as  legate  in  France  for  Urban 
and  for  his  successors  Clement  IV  and  Gre- 
gory X,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  negotia- 
tions as  to  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  and 
Naples  to  Charles  of  Atijou  ;  on  the  death  of 
Nicholas  III  (Aug.  22»  12S0),  after  a  vacancy 
of  six  months,  he  was  elected  Pope  at  Viterbo 
through  the  influence  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
Feb.  22,  128^,  and  was  crowned  at  Or\^ieto 
(March  23),  the  Romans  having  refused  to 
admit  him  within  their  walls.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  pontificate^  at  the  bidding  of  Charles, 
Martin  IV  excommunicated  the  Greek  Em- 
peror Michael  PaJaeologus,  thereby  destroying 
the  possibility  of  a  union  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches.  After  the  Sicilian 
Vespers  in  1282,  and  the  loss  of  Sicily  to  the 
House  of  Anjou,  be  vainly  endeavoured  to 
compel  Peter  III  of  Aragon,  who  had  taken 

fiossession  of  the  island,  to  restore  it  to  Charles 
Carlo'],  During  his  pontificate  Siger  was 
executed  at  the  papa!  court  at  Orvieto  [Si- 
gieri].  Among  the  cardinals  cr^ited  by  him 
was  D/s  bitter  enemy,  Benedetto  Gaetani, 
afterwards  Pope  Boniface  VIU.  Martin  IV 
died  at  Perugia,  March  28,  128 J,  after  a  reign 
of  four  years.  The  cause  of  his  death  is  said 
to  have  been  a  surfeit  of  ee!s  from  the  Lake 
of  Bolsena,  which*  according  to  Fra  Pippino 
(a  contemporary  of  D.»  quoted  by  Philalethes), 
he  used  to  keep  in  milk  and  then  stew  in  wine ; 
this  weakness  of  his  is  commemorated  in  a 
satirical  epitaph :  — 

*  GajQd«nt  anguiiUe,  qui*  mortsos  faic  jacet  Ulc 
Qoi  qsmsi  morte  rcas  eacoriabst  c«a>* 

Martin  IV  is  placed  among  the  Gluttonous  in 
Circle  VI  of  Purgatory,  where  he  is  pointed 
out  to  D.  by  Forese  Donatio  Purg.  xxiv.  20-4 
[Goloal];  Forese  does  not  name  him,  but 
says  of  him,  *  quella  facda  .  * .  Ebbe  la  santa 
Chiesa  in  le  sue  braccia,*  in  allusion  to  his 
having  been  Pope,  and  informs  D.  that  he 
Mras  of  Tours  and  is  there  purging  '  the  eels 
of  Bolsena  and  the  sweet  wine*  \^n*.  20-4) 
[BolBonaJ. 

Villanit  who  does  not  mention  his  gluttony, 
speaks  highly  of  Martin  IV;  he  gives  the 
following  account  of  him  and  of  his  election  as 
Pope:— 

*  Lo  re  Curio  .  .  .  trovaDdosi  in  Toscana  quiuido 
mori  U  papa  NtccoU^  tjicontjuiexite  fu  a  Viterbq  per 


procacciarc  d'avere  papa  che  fosse  suo  amico,  e 
trov6  il  collegto  de*  cardinali  in  gnmde  dissensione 
e  partiti ;  che  Tuna  parte  erano  i  cardinal!  Orsini 
e  loro  seguaci,  e  voleano  papa  a  lora  volenti;  e 
tutti  gli  altri  cardinal]  erano  col  re  Carlo  contnm  ; 
e  dur6  La  tint  e  vacaiionc  piu  dt  cinque  mesi, 
Essendo  i  cardinali  rinchiusi  e  distretti  per  gli 
Mterbesi,  alia  fine  non  avendo  concordia,  i  Viter- 
besif  a  petizione,  si  disse,  del  re  Carlo^  trassono 
del  collegto  de*  cardinali  messere  Hatteo  Rosso 
e  messere  Giordano  cardinali  degli  Orsini,  1  qoali 
erano  capo  della  loro  setta,  e  villanamente  ftirono 
messi  in  pregione  ;  per  la  quale  cosa  gli  altri 
cardinali  s'accordarono  d^cleggere,  c  elessooo  papa 
messcr  Stmonc  dal  Torso  di  Francia  cardinale,  e 
fu  chiamato  papa  Martino  quarto ;  il  quale  fu  di  vflc 
nazionc,  ma  molto  fu  tnagnanimo  e  di  grande  cuore 
ne**  fatti  della  Chiesa^  ma  per  s^^  proprio  e  per  suot 
parent!  nulla  cuvidigia  ebbe ;  e  quando  il  fratello 
il  venne  a  vedere  papa^  incontanente  il  nm^ndd  in 
Francia  con  piccoli  doni  e  colle  spcse,  dicendo^ 
ch*  e'  beni  erano  della  Chiesa  e  non  suoL  Qoesti 
fu  molto  amico  del  re  Carlo^  .  .  .  cotne  fu  fattopapa, 
fcce  conte  di  Romagna  messer  Gianni  Dicpa  di 
Francia  per  trarne  il  conte  Bertoldo  degU  Or^tni* 
e  scomunic5  *\  Pagltaloco  imperadore  di  Costanb' 
nopoli,  e  tutti  i  Greci.  perch6  non  ubbidieno  la 
Chiesa  di  Roma.*    (vii.  58.) 

Again,  on  recording  his  death,  he  says  :  — 

*  Questi  fu  buono  uomo  e  moUo  (avore\*ole  per 
santa  Chiesa,  e  a  quegU  della  casa  di  Frmnda.* 
^viL  106.) 

Milman  says  of  him : — 

*  He  put  on  at  first  the  show  of  maintaining 
the  lofty  character  of  the  Churchman.  .  .  .  But 
the  Frenchman  soon  began  to  predominate  over 
the  Pontic ;  he  sank  into  the  \'assal  of  Charles 
of  Anjou.  The  great  policy  of  his  predecessor, 
to  assuage  the  feuds  of  Guelf  and  Ghibellinc,  was 
an  Italian  policy;  it  was  abandoned.  The  Ghi- 
belli nes  in  every  city  were  menaced  or  smitten 
with  tjxcofnmunication.  The  Lambertaizi  ime 
driven  from  Bologna.  Forll  was  placed  under 
interdict  for  harbouring  the  exiles:  the  ^oods  of 
the  citizens  were  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Pope.  Bertoldo  Orsini  was  deposed  from  tlie 
Countship  of  Romagna;  the  office  was  bestowed 
on  John  of  Appia^  with  instructions  everywhere 
to  coerce  or  to  chastise  the  refractoiy  Ghibd- 
lincs.* 

It  was  in  command  of  the  troops  of  Mar- 
tin IV  that  John  of  Appia  made  the  attack  on 
Forlh  which  was  repulsed  by  Guido  da  Monte> 
feltro,   to  which    D,   refers,   Inf.  xxviL  43-4. 

[Porll] 

Martiiius    Dumiensis],    St.    Martin  of 

Dumio  in  Portugal  (also  known  as  Sl  Martin 
^f  Tuy),  was  bom  at  the  beginning  of  Cent,  vi, 
in  Pannonia;  after  visiting  J cnisalem  he  went 
to  Galicia  in  Spain,  where  he  converted  many 
of  the  Suevi  from  Arianism  to  the  orthodox 
faith  ;  he  was  appointed  Abbot  of  Dumioy  and 
founded  a  monastery  at  Tuy  on  the  .\finho, 
afterwards  an  episcopal  see,  of  which  he  be- 
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came  the  6rst  Bishop  in  567  ;  subsequently  he 
was  transferred  to  the  archbishopric  of  Braga 
in  Portugal,  and  in  572  presided  at  the  third 
Council  held  there;  he  died  in  580  or  5^3. 
Among  his  writing  were  the  Formula  Hones- 
tut  Vit(U  f otherwise  called  De  Quatuor  Vt>- 
iutihus  Ciirtiinfi/fhds)t  and  the  De  Remetiit's 
Fortuitorum^  both  of  which,  as  well  as  his 
work»  De  Moribus^  were  for  a  long  time  (even 
as  late  as  Cent,  xvi)  ascribed  to  Seneca, 

D.  auotes  the  De  Quatuor  Virtu tibus  Car* 
dimaiims,  without  naming  the  author,  Conv, 
iii.  gt^T-io  J  jt  is  quoted  as  the  work  of  Seneca, 
Mon.  ii*  5-2*-"  [Quatuar  VirtuUhus  Car- 
diaallbus,  Oe] ;  the  Z?/  Remediit  Fortuitorum 
is  mtniioned,  as  the  work  of  Seneca*  Epist. 
)v.  5  I  Fortuitorum  Remedia  :  Seneca]. 

Marzia^  Marcia,  daughter  of  Lucius  Marcius 
I^hiJippus,  and  second  wife  of  Cato  of  Utica. 
Alter  she  had  borne  Cato  three  children,  he 
ceded  her  to  his  friend,  Q.  Hortensiusi  the 
orator,  with  the  sanction  of  her  father,  she 
being  pregnant  at  the  time  {Pkars,  \u  339). 
After  the  death  of  Hortcnsius  (B.C  50)  Marcia 
returned  to  Cato,  and  was  remarried  to  him,  it 
is  said,  at  her  own  request*  [Oatone  '-* :  Or- 
tenaio.J 

r>.  mentions  her,  together  with  Lucrctia, 
Julia,  and  Cornelia,  among  the  great  women  of 
antiquity  whom  he  saw  in  Limbo,  Inf.  iv,  isB 

I  Limbo] ;  Virgil,  in  his  address  to  Cato,  begs 
lim  for  Marcia's  sake,  who  is  with  him  in 
Limbo,  to  let  D.  and  himself  pass  into  Purga* 
tory,  Turg.  i.  78-80 ;  Cato  replies  that,  however 
much  Marcia  pleased  him  in  life,  now  she  can 
■love  him  no  more  {vt*.  85-90)- 

In  the  Contnvio  (\v.  jg*''*'^*)  D.  alJegorites 
ibe  story  of  Cato  and  Marcia,  representing  the 
latter  as  the  symbol  of  the  noble  soul  ( *  per  U 
ouale  Marzia  sHntende  la  nobile  anima  *),  and 
kkcning  her  return  to  Cato  to  the  returning  of 
the  noble  soul  to  God  (*  Mania,  vedova  fatta, 
torab  , . .  a  Catone ;  per  che  signihca  ta  nobile 
anima  . . .  tomare  a  Dio  *) ;  he  refers  to^  and 
translates  extracts  from,  Lucan^s  account  of 
bcr  coming  to  Cato  after  the  death  of  Horten- 
aaui  and  begging  to  be  received  back  {Phars, 
iiliaflT.):-' 

Vnc!rrtbtta  Iftta^t,  parlaqae  cautucta,  rarettor, 
Um  naJJi  tn»fl<'mlji  virt^    D*  ford«r«  priaci 
I  Ilk  bat  A  (aii^  <1»  t«titain  nomtn  inane 
CciQttubti,  liOMt  iwnalo  tciSp«uM  CmtmiS 
Martta  \  nrc  dalHain  kiogo  quaenitur  in  a«vo 
Ifatafim  pr<in«»  espab*,  an  uadita,  ta^da*. 
fVcm  mt  U««o«iiiD  coiailiM,  t«biu<|ne  wcsndi* 
Aent>w ;  in  euf  aa  veak^  pMtanqua  labormnu' 

The  last   few  lines  are   paraphrased  by  D. 

aomewhat  loosely. 

The  allegory  is  briefly  as  follows :— 
ICar^  ftym hollies  the  ooble  sout ;  as  a  virgin 


the  Mi^«*  Adoksecncc^  as  Cato's  wife  she  typifies 
Yottib:  (he  I 


I  wonm  ihe  bore  Calo  eypify  llie  virtue» 
beJItltat  Die  young;  her  ri --.,.-   f...m  CjiIo 


to  Hortensius  stgniBea  the  departure  cf  Youth  and 
the  arrivai  of  Age  ;  the  sons  she  bore  Hortensius 
typify  the  virtues  appropriate  to  Age  ;  the  death 
of  Hortensius  typifies  the  end  of  Agc»  and  Marcia'i 
widowhood  typifies  Old  Age ;  her  return  to  Cato 
at  the  beginning  of  her  w idowhood  aignifiea  the 
return  of  the  noble  soul  to  God  at  the  commence 
ment  of  Old  Age;. 

Marzucco^  gentleman  of  Pisa,  said  by  the 
commcntatctrs  to  have  belonged  to  the  Scomi* 
gtani  family ;  D.  mentions  him  in  connexion 
with  his  son,  whom  he  saw  in  Antepurgatory, 
and  whom  he  describes  as  quel  da  P/sa,  Ck£ 
fe* Pitrer  lo  buon  Marxucco  forte ^  i.e.  the  Pisan 
who  made  the  worthy  NL  show  his  fortitude, 
Purg.  vi,  17-18,     fAntipurgatorio.) 

The  commentators  differ  as  to  the  details  of 
the  circumstance  alluded  to  by  D.;  they  are, 
however^  for  the  most  part  agreed  upon  one 
point,  viz.  that  Mariucco  bad  a  son  who  was 
murdered,  and  that  he  showed  his  fortitude  in 
forgiving,  instead  of  avenging,  the  murder* 
Buti,  who  was  a  native  of  Pisa^  says  : — 

'  Qutl  da  Pisa  :  questi  fu  Farinata  filliuolo  di 
mcsser  M arzticco  de  U  Scomi gtani  da  Ptaa  ;  lo 
(jiialc  mcsscr  Marzucco  fu  ca\'alliere  e  dottore  di 
Icgge,  ct  e&sendo  ito  in  Marctnoia  cavalcando  da 
Suvereto  a  Scherlino,  ne  la  via  si  fenn6  lo  cavatlo 
per  luio  ismisuntto  serpenlep  che  corrcndo  atlra* 
versd  ta  strada,  del  quale  lo  detto  messer  Martucco 
cbl)e  grandissima  paura  ;  ct  avvotosai  dt  fami  frate 
m  in  ore,  c  cosi  fece  poi  che  cainpato  fu  del  pcricuto, 
non  restato  mai  di  correre  lo  cavatlo  In  fine  a  le 
porte  dc  ScherUno,  ,  ,  ,  Fatto  frate  lo  detto  mcaser 
Manucco,  awenne  case  che  Fariuata  siopra  detto 
auo  fiUiuolo  fu  morto  da  uno  cittadino  di  Pisa; 
unde  lo  detto  roc&ser  Marzucco  colli  altri  frati  di 
Santo  Francesco,  andati  per  lo  corpo  del  detto  suo 
fittiuolo,  come  usansa  t,  fece  la  predica  net  capitoto 
a  tutti  cunsorti,  mostrando  con  beilissime  autoritadJ 
e  vertssime  ragioni  che  nel  caso  ax'venuto  non  era 
n«&sutio  tnUliore  rcmcdio  che  pacificarsi  col  nimico 
Joro ;  e  cosi  ordind  poi  che  si  fece  la  pace,  ct  elli 
volse  baciare  qucUa  tnano  che  avea  morto  U>  suo 
fiJliuolo.  .  ,  .  Ne  la  morte  del  fiiltuolo  ai  vidde  la 
bont4,  la  costaoiia  e  fermessa  del  padre/ 

Benvenuto,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  quite 
a  different  versbn*  After  mentioning  the 
account  given  by  several  of  his  predecessors 
(e.g.  the  Ottimo  Comenlo  and  Lana),  accord- 
ing to  which  Marzucco  showed  his  fortitude  by 
promptly  slaying  the  murderer  of  his  son,  he 
states  on  the  authority  of  Boccaccio  that  M.*t 
son  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Count  Ugo- 
lino,  who  refused  at  first  to  allow  the  body 
to  be  buried,  but  afterwards  j^nted  It  burial 
at  the  instaiict  of  M.  himself p  in  admiration  at 
his  sclf-cotnniand  :— 

*luvenio  coniinu niter  multoa  dIccMtes  quod  Itte 
de  Pisia  fuit  alter  F  i^anua^  qtiem  Mar- 

eiiiciiu&  pater  domint  :^coniilfiani  terribili 

ictu  inlerfecit,  quia  nir  (wvinua  occklcrml  fiUum 
ejus.  Ego  tamen  andivi  a  bono  Bocratio  dr 
Ceruldo,  cui   plua  rrrd«v  quod  Hardochus  fuit 
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Mascheroni,  Sassol 


Matelda 


quldatn  bonus  vir  in  civitate  Pisarum,  fralicellus 
<le  domo,  cujus  fiUo  comes  Ugolinus  tyrannus 
fecit  truncari  caput,  el  mandavit  quod  corpus  re- 
linqueretur  tnsepultum.  Scd  iste  paterculus  de 
scro  humilitcr  accessit  ad  comttcro,  et  velut  quidam 
extraneus,  qu«m  negotium  non  tangeretf  dixit  sine 
tacrymis,  »ine  aliquo  st^o  doloris  :  Certe,  dominc, 
cssct  honesium  et  de  honore  vestro  quod  ille 
pauper  occisua  sepelireturf  ne  esca  canibiis  cru- 
deliter  relinquator.  Tunc  comes,  recognoscens 
eum^  stupefactus  dixit :  Vade^  quia  patientia  tua 
vincit  duntieni  mcam ;  et  continuo  Marciuchus 
ivit  et  tradidit  filium  sepulturae/ 

The  Anonimo  Ftorentino  also  gives  ti^'O 
accounts,  one  corresponding  with  that  of  Buti 
(with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  murderer), 
the  other,  except  in  one  or  two  details,  with 
that  of  Benvenuto  :■ — 

*  Qntt  da  Pism  t  quest!  fue  Fannata  di  messer 
Marzucco  degli  Scrovigiani  da  Pisa,  il  quale  fu 
roorto  da  messer  Boccio  da  Caprona;  ct  messer 
Marzucco,  g\k  fatto  frate,  fue  air  esequto  del 
fig^liuolo,  sermonando  et  confortando  gli  altri  fratl. 
AUri  dicono  che  questo  Farinaia,  per  uno  trattato, 
gli  fu  mo£zo  il  capo  in  Pisa  al  temjX)  che  di  Pisa 
era  signore  il  conte  UgoKnOf  et  lasciato  stare  piii 
di  cosi  smozxicato  in  sulia  piazza  ;  onde  messer 
Marzucco  suo  padre,  trasfiguratosi  et  sconosciuto, 
and6  un  di  al  conte  Ugolino  dicendo  :  Signiore, 
piacciavi  che  quello  sventurato  ch*  e  in  sulla  piazxa 
sia  sotterrato,  acci6  che  1  puzzu  che  gia  ne  viene 
di  lui  non  (accia  noia  alia  vicinanza.  11  conte 
Ugolino  guardO  costui  et  riconobbelo^  dissegli  : 
La  tua  fortezza  ha  \into  la  mia  pertinacia  et  la 
mia  durczza  :  va,  ct  fannc  quelio  che  tu  voglu* 

Marzucco  was  an  historical  personage.  He 
acted  at  one  time  (1265)  as  steward  of  Ihe 
Judge  of  Arborea  in  Sardinia  ;  and  was  one  of 
those  who  in  1278,  after  the  battle  of  Asciano, 
helped  to  negotiate  the  peace  with  the  GaeJ6c 
leagiie  through  which  Ugolino  and  the  Visconti 
returned  to  Pisa*  He  appears  to  have  become 
a  Franciscan  in  12S6*  He  was  a  friend  of 
Guittone  d'Arezzo,  who  addressed  a  ctrnvms 
to  him  beginning  :— 

Mfsser  Maraicco  Scui  uij^i^'^  lovmtc 
VostTO  magso  ca%<«r  net  ■««>(  >tando/ 

(See  Slbrza,  Dantt  e  i  Pisani^  pp.  iigflf,) 
Mascheroni,  Sassol,  Florentine,  said  by 
the  commentators  to  ha\^  belonged  to  the  Toschi 
family^  who  murdered  his  nephew,  the  only  son 
of  bis  brother  |or,  according  to  some  accounts, 
the  brother  himself),  for  the  sake  of  his  inherit- 
ance. On  the  discovery  of  the  crime  Sassolo 
was  rolled  through  the  streets  of  Florence  in 
a  cask  full  of  nails,  and  aften^-ards  beheaded. 
The  Anonimo  Fiorentino  says  :^ 

^  Sassolo  Mascheroni  fu  de*  Toschi  da  Firenze ; 
et  avendo  uno  suo  zio  vccchio,  ricco  uomo  che 
non  avea  aJtro  che  uno  fauciullo,  pens^,  se  io 
yccido  questo  fandullo,  io  rimarrd  reda  di  questo 
mio  zio.  Stelte  piii  tempo  di  fuori :  poi  un  di 
celatamente  si  mo&se  con  alcuno  compagno;  et 
fatto   lusingare    il    lanciuUoi  il    mend   fuori   della 


terra,  et  ivi  Tuccise ;  et  sconosciato  si  parti ;  non 
si  sapea  chi  morto  X  avcsse,  Tomd  Sassolo  d*ivt 
a  uno  tempo  a  Firenze  :  giugne  a  cas&,  fa  Io 
scarpore  grande  di  questo  suo  cugino  ;  et  prese  il 
rcditaggio  del  zio  ch*  era  gia  morto.  Infinc  il 
fatto  si  scoperse  :  fu  prcso  costui,  ct,  confcssato  il 
malcfizio,  fu  messo  in  una  bo'tte  d'aguti,  et  fb 
strascinato  rotolando  la  botte  per  la  terra,  et  po! 
gli  fu  mozzo  il  capo.  Fu  questa  novella  si  palese, 
che  per  tutta  Toscana  se  ne  p>arld/ 

D.  places  Sassol  in  Caina,  the  first  di\ision 
of  Circle  iX  of  Hell,  among  those  who  were 
traitors  to  their  own  kin,  Inf.  xxxii.  65 :  Cami- 
cion  de*  Pazzi  points  him  out  to  D.,  and  says 
that  if  D.  was  a  Tuscan  he  ought  to  know  who 
S.  was  {w.  63-6)*     [Cuma :  TraditoriJ 

Mastin  Nuovo,  *  the  Young  Mastiff,'  name 
applied  by  D.  to  Malatestino,  eldest  son  of 
Malatesta  da  Verrucchio  of  Rimini,  Inf.  xxviL 
46.     [Malatesta] 

Mastin  Vecchio,  *the  Old  Mastiff,'  name 
applied  by  D.  to  Malatesta  da  VcrrucchiDv 
lond  of  Rimini,  Inf.  xs\'ii.  46.     [Malatesta.] 

Matelda,  Matilda,  the  lady  who  acts  as 
D»^s  guide  through  the  Terrestrial  Paradise, 
when  Virgil  is  no  longer  competent  to  fiU  the 
office,  and  Beatrice  has  not  yet  appeared ;  she 
represents  the  active  life  to  D.'svinaLkiiigeyesas 
Le«ih  had  done  in  his  \nston,  being  the  secular 
counlerpart  of  Leah,  as  Beatrice  is  of  Radiel, 
the  representative  of  the  contemplative  life 
[Ma.] 

Matilda  is  named  once  only,  viz*  by  Beatrice 
who  refers  D.  to  her  for  the  answer  to  an 
inquiry  he  had  addressed  to  herself,  Pnrg- 
xxxiii.  iiS;  D.  speaks  of  her  as  una  donma 
soUttiiy  Purg.  xxviii.  40 ;  ia  btlla  dcnnoy  Purg, 
xxviii.  43,  148;  xxxi.  100;  xxxii.  2S;  xxxiii 
121,  124 ;  la  donna,  Purg.  xxix,  14,  61 ;  xxxm. 
15;  Ai  dt^nna  ch^  io  aifea  triwata  soia^  Puig. 
X3Dd,  92 ;  qutllapia  . . .  che  comiudirice  Fu  dri 
miei  passi  lungo  il  Jiume  pria^  Purg.  xxxii. 
82-4 ;  D*  addresses  her  as  hella  donna,  Purg. 
3ixviii.  43 ;  she  is  otherwise  referred  to  as  leif 
Purg.  xKviii.  47;  elia^  7fv.  67,  77,  ^ ;  /«;  xada. 
8 ;  eila^  xxxii.  86  ;  essa^  xxxiii.  133. 

After  they  have  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  of  Purgatory,  D.,  in  company  with 
Virgil  and  Slatius,  passes  through  a  forest,  full 
of  birds  singing  joyously  and  carpeted  ii'ith 
bright  flowers  (Purg.  xxviii.  1-21) ;  presently 
they  are  stopped  by  a  small  stream  of  wonder^ 
clearness,  on  the  other  side  of  which  D.  sees 
a  soiitar>'  lady  (Matilda),  singing,  and  gathering 
flowers  [tfv.  22-42) ;  he  begs  her  to  approach 
that  he  may  hear  what  she  sings  {tnu  43-5 1); 
she  complies  and,  as  she  nears  the  baak  oi  the 
stream,  raises  her  eyes  and  smiles  upon  him 
(tf .  5 2-7  5 J ;  she  then  explains  to  D.  and  his 
companions  that  her  smile  betokens  the  delight 
in  the  works  of  God's  hands  to  which  the 
Psalmist  gives  expression  in  the  words '  Detec- 
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Matelda 


Matteo 


f  tastt  me,  Doiiiine,  in  factum  tua  *  {Fsatm  xd. 
5}.  and,  addressing  D.  individually,  offers  to 
satisfy  any  inquiry  he  may  wish  to  make  (7'7^ 
76-S4) ;  in  response  to  this  invitation  D,  asks 
how  \\  is  that,  in  a  place  which  (as  he  had 
been  assured  by  S  tali  us,  Purg.  xxi.  43-54) 
is  free  from  all  atmospheric  changes,  there 
can  be  wind  {v*  18)  and  a  rain-fed  stream 
(tt/.  85-7);  M.  in  reply  explains  to  hinv  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise, 
how  the  wind  has  its  origin  in  the  movement 
of  the  universe,  and  how  by  the  breeze  the 
seeds  are  shaken  from  the  trees  and  plants 
and  scattered  upon  the  earth  below,  where 
they  genninate  and  appear  to  spring  up 
spontaneously  (7i\  88-i2oi;  and  how  the 
water  springs  from  a  perennial  fountain,  and 
divides  into  two  streams,  the  one  being  called 
Lethe  and  the  other  Eunoii  {it',  iai-53) 
[Etinod :  lietd] ;  in  conclusion,  she  tells  D* 
that  the  poetical  conceptions  of  the  Golden 
Age   6nd  their  realization   in  the  Terrestrial 

t  Paradise  {in',  134-44);  when  she  has  ceased 
speaking,  they  all  move  on  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  I).,  with  \\  and  S.,  on  one  side, 
and   Mm    singing   *  Bcati   quorum   tecta    sunt 

(peccaU*  {Psitim  xxxii.  i),  on  the  other  fPurg* 
xxix.  1-9) ;  they  have  not  proceeded  a  hundred 
paces  when  M.  draws  D/s  attention  to  a 
wondrous  flash  of  light  accompanied  by  sweet 
melody  {if,  10-23);  presently  he  sees  a  mystical 
Procession  unfold  itself  (rt'.  24-1 54),  in  the 
midst  of  which  Beatrice  appears  standing  on 
■  a  car  amid  flowers  strewn  by  angels  {Purg. 
r  WDL  1^33);  after  she  has  upbraided  him  for 
his  barkshdings,  and  D,  has  made  confession 
of  his  faultl  (xjLX«  34-xxxi*  90),  M.  draws  him 

(through  the  stream  of  Lethif,  and  he  is  led  to 
the  place  where  B.  is  standing  {in',  91-145) ;  *^^ 
mystical  Procession  now  returns  through  the 
k>re*t,  and  I ).  has  a  wondrous  vision  concerning 
the  Church  and  the  Empire  ( Purg.  x^xii,  1^160), 
which  is  explained  to  him  by  B.  Urxiii*  t-103); 
£  he  is  then  led  by  M.,  wht>  bids  Statius  accom- 
pany them,  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  Kuno^, 
wbmby  be  is  made  '  pure  and  6t  to  mount  up 
loili€»tara*  {w.  105-45)  [ProoMaionoj* 

The  qur&tioa  aa  lo  the  identity  of  Matilda  has 
been  discussed  at  ^reat  length  by  modem  com* 
■MBtatonb  The  old  commentaiors,  from  Pietro 
di  Dante  downwards,  arc  almost  unanimous  in 
idttiUQring  her  with  the  great  Countess  Mattldfc  of 
T^iacany,  the  intWiH  tLtu\  ally  of  Pope  Gregory  VII 
ia  his  warfare  with  ilic*  Empire,  and  the  benefitctor 
of  the  Pjii;hal  Sec  by  the  bequest  of  her  territories 
to  the  Church.     Thus  Bcnvcnuto  says  :— 

'  V0I0  |if imo  t«  noCajv  q;u(xl  atitiir  Dane  a^mdh  ar  irid«f« 
4a  facta  tllaiw  '^Tntnjtm,  'in'im  tnpr'o*  ftMr^ni  ^  t'tdiav  \n 


.^  »>  propter 
■  kM/^at  ct  at* 


i|tiAjB   ha-    iti^ti 


■m;  C^Io  pooiiar 


in  introtta  parffatofii  ad  praeparaj»dain  aainuu  ad  avcemam 
EDOfitift  pM-  lotkmeiD  Eadei/ 

To  this  identiftcation  it  is  objected  that  D.  would 
not  have  assi^ed  to  such  an  ardent  partisan  of 
the  Papacy  and  opponent  of  the  Empire  as  was 
the  Countess  Matilda  the  Important  part  played 
by  the  Matilda  of  the  D.  C  ;  to  say  nothing  of  her 
bequests  to  the  Church,  whereby  she  repealed  the 
fatal  error  of  Constantine,  which  D.  has  so  strongly 
condemned* 

On  these  and  other  grounds  Witte,  Scartaxiini, 
and  others  reject  the  theory  that  the  Countess  of 
Tuscany  is  the  person  intended,  and  seek  to  identify 
Matilda  with  some  contemporary  of  D.,  the  person 
moat  in  £ivour  being  the  *  gentile  donna'  of  the 
Vita  Nuova^  the  lady  whom  D.  speaks  of  as  the 

•  screen '  for  his  love  for  Beatrice  (V.  N.  ||  5,  6, 
7,  9j  $itX  Plumptrc  prefers  the  *  donna  giovane 
c  graiiosa/  whom  D.  mentions  as  a  companion  of 
Beatrice,  and  whose  death  he  records  1 V.  N.  ^  8), 

Besides  the  Countess  Matilda,  several  other 
historical  personages  have  been  suggested  'a  list 
of  whom  is  given  by  Ptumpire),  but  there  are 
mtfre  or  l<»s  serious  objectk»nt  to  each. 

Matilda,  the  *  Great  Countess'  of  Tuscany,  was 
bom  in  1046.  Hiir  father,  Boniface  \i\,  Duke  and 
Marquis  of  Tuscany,  having  died  in  105a,  when 
she  was  six  years  old»  she  was  left,  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  mother,  Beatrice  of  Lorraine, 
heiress  to  a  vast  territory,  including  Tuscany, 
Ugurta,  part  of  Lombardy,  Modena.  and  Ferrara. 
In  1063  she  married  Godfrey  (Me  Bossu'),  eldest 
son  of  her  mother's  second  husband,  Godfrey  of 
Lorraine  *  Ic  Barbu'\  In  1076  she  was  left  a 
widoWf  and  In  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  her 
mother,  she  entered  into  poaoeasion  of  her  in- 
heritance. In  1089  she  married  Guelf  of  Bavaria, 
from  whom  she  was  divorced  tn  1095.  She  had 
no  children  by  either  marriage.  Matilda  maintained 
the  cauae  of  the  Holy  See  sfcainst  the  Kmpirc  for 
many  years,  of  Ic-faianded,   and  was  the 

champion  of  st  •  ^ve  Popes.   She  ia  beat 

known  as  the  uU>  >  <  r.icgory  Vil,  to  whom  at  her 
castle  of  CanoHM  in  1077  the  Emperor  Henry  IV 
made  his  humiliating  submission.  On  the  same 
ocGBsion  Matilda  made  the  donation  of  alt  her 
poasesaions  to  the  Holy  Sec,  in  vlnue  of  which 
the  Church  claimed  U)e  greater  part  of  its  temporml 
dominions.  She  died  at  the  age  of  aiaty-nlne 
(July  a4 , 1 1 15%  nt  Bondeno  near  Fenrara,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Vatican. 

Viilarii,  who  devotes  a  chapler  to  'la  vilente 
coniesaa  Mattel  da.'  and  calls  her  *  divota  figliuola 
di  sao  Picro/  aaya  of  her  (.after  her  divorce  from 
Cuclf):^ 

*  \^  «oa  ttia  lafiao  aOa  awc«c  »b  Gt«ls^  iratpon^  a 
attaodoMio  ad  opera  ^  pMl4,  oolla  ekkv  e  iPu^iiStft 

•  ipidM  «dlfc«  «  4ol4i.  •£•  mIM  coo  gimaa  orta  fa 
■erHgtedgitaClrtaiaataiaosBesowapoiiiiBniatiiwib 

^  \  m  Um  iMiaiDiat  a  tatte  H  m»  aatrtmsahi  mmm 
sMm  FItro  aftiftai  a  la  CUvft  df  Ratta  as  tea 
'<fi  volio  mnormm  mori  la  Dio  *  *  .  •eil*aaia» 


Matteo,  Sl  Matthew  the  Eimnicellst,  Coov. 
iv*  i6»i^  m1«*-«>  ;  MaffAa^m,  Mon.  111.  j*'* »®», 
4**,  7*»*»  «^  9'<'' J^«,  lo>o>;  Kpist,  x.  2S;  re- 
ferred to  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Holy  Sptrtt» 
Man.  iii*  4^'^'' ;  hUCotpel  is  qunted,  Purg.  aiL 
no  {Maa,  V.  j) ;  Purg*  xHL  jis  iJf^L  v.  44) ; 
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Purg.  XV.  38  [Ma/L  w  7) ;  Purg.  xvii.  6S-9 
{Matt.  V.  9) ;  Purg.  xix-  50  {Afati.  \\  4  :  Vuig. 
V.  5);  Purg.  xix-  137  {MatL  xxii.  30);  Purg. 
xxil  4-6  iMait,  v.  6) ;  Purg.  xxiii.  74  {Mettt, 
xxvii.  46);  Purg.  xxiv.  151-4  {Afatt.  v.  6); 
Purg.  xxvii »  8  {M*Ut.  v.  8) ;  Purg.  xxviL  58 
{Matt.  XXV.  34) ;  Purg,  xxix,  51  {Matt,  xxi.  9) ; 
Purg.  XXX.  19  {MatL  xxi.  9) ;  Par.  viii.  29 
{Mait,  xxi.  Q)  ;  Par.  xx.  94  {Matt,  xi.  12}; 
V.  N.  §  243*-^  [Matt,  nu  3);  Conv.  i.  4**^^ 
{Matt,  xiiL  57)  \  Conv.  L  u^^'^  (Matt,  xv.  14) ; 
Conv,  ii.  6^«"3»  {Matt,  xxvi.  53;  iv.  6t  11); 
Conv.  iv,  9**^7  {Matt,  xxiL  21);  Conv.  iv* 
16110-12  {^Matt,  \\l  15,  161;  Conv.  iv.  22^"o-^ 
{Matt,  xxviii.  2-3);  Conv.  iv.  27'*-*  {Matt, 
X,  8) ;  Conv.  iv.  3o3«  {Matt.  \*ii.  6) ;  V.  E,  i. 
12^^  {Matt,  V.  22);  Mon.  i.  5^*-^  {Matt,  xii. 
25) ;  Mon.  iii.  38*-fl»  'JO-104  {Matt,  xxviii.  20 ; 
XV.  2;  XV,  3);  Mon.  iii.  8-*""^  (Matt.  xvi.  19); 
Mon.  iii.  9*0"9^»  ^32-3  {^ji^fatt.  xvi,  15,  16,  21,  22, 
23;  xvii.  4;  xiv.  28;  xxvi.  ^^,  35;  x.  34-S); 
Mon.  iii.  ioi««>-Ji  {Matt,  x.  9) ;  Mon.  iii.  14=*--^ 
(Matt,  xvi.  18);  Epist.  v.  9  {MaU,  xxii.  21); 
EpisL  v\\,  3  (Matt*  iii.  15);  Epist.  viii.  5 
r  J/ti//.  xxi.  16) ;  Epist.  x.  28  (Matt,  v.  45) ; 
his  Gospel  is  referred  to,  Conv,  iv.  23***^-"* 
(ref*  to  Matt,  xxviii.  2) ;  Mon,  iii.  7^"^  (ref.  to 
MatL  ii.  11):  Epist.  x.  28  (ref.  to  Mat/,  xv-ii. 6). 
In  the  mystical  Procession  rn  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise  the  Gospel  of  St,  Matthew  is  repre- 
sented (according  to  the  most  probable  inter- 
pretation) by  one  of  the  four  beasts  {quatiro 
animaiijf  Purg.  xxix.  92.     [Proodaaione.] 

Hatteo  d'Acquasparta]^  monk  of  the 
Franciscan  Order,  who  was  appointed  General 
of  the  Order  in  1287,  and  created  cardinal  by 
Nicholas  IV  in  the  next  year.  In  1300  and 
again  in  1301  he  was  sent  by  Boniface  VIII 
to  Florence  to  act  as  mediator  between  the 
Bianchi  and  the  Neri,  but  he  was  unsuccessful 
in  his  mission  on  both  occasions  (Villani,  viii. 
40,  4Z'>  49 >•  He  died  in  1302.  His  portrait  is 
preserved  in  a  fresco  by  Benozxo  Gozzoli  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis  at  Montefalco  in  Umbria. 
As  General  he  introduced  relaxations  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  which 
allowed  abuses  to  creep  in,  and  which  were 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  ascetic  Ubertino  da 
Casale,  the  head  of  the  so-called  Spiritualists, 
Matteo  and  Ubertino  are  referred  to  by  St. 
Bona  Ventura  (in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun)  in 
allusion  to  their  different  views  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  rule  of  St  Francis,  Par.  xii. 
124-6,     f  Acquaaparta  :  Casale.t 

MMthaeum » £ vaogelium  secundum,  [Mat- 
teo.] 

Matthaeus,  St.  Matthew,  Mon,  iii.  3**'  '<>% 
485^  7I,  ^^  8T,  970. 132,  loioi* ;  Epist  x.  28.  [Mat- 
teo.] 

Matthias,  St  Matthias,  Mon.  ii.  S'O.  [Mat^ 
tla.] 

Mattia,  St.  Matthias  the  Apostle,  who  was 


elected  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot  {Acts 
i.  15-26). 

D»,  in  his  address  to  Nicholas  HI  (in  Bolgia  3 
of  Circle  VIII  of  HeU)  on  the  siuiony  of  the 
Popes,  says  that  St.  Peter  and  the  other 
Apostles  did  not  require  silver  and  gold  of 
Matthias  when  he  was^elected  to  be  an  Apostle, 
Inf.  xix.  ^~6  ;  the  mode  of  his  election  is 
adduced  as  a  proof  that  the  judgement  of  God 
is  sometimes  revealed  to  man  by  casting  lots, 
Mon.  ii.  8^^-7^ 

Maximtis  GuidOp  name  applied  by  D.  to 
Guido  Guinicelli,  in  order  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  several  other  poets  of  the  same  name, 
V.  E.  i.  15*1-2,  47.     [Guido  GuinicollL] 

Medea,  daughter  of  Aeetes,  King  of  Colchis, 
by  whose  help  Jason  secured  the  golden  fleece. 
As  the  condition  of  her  assistance  Jason  pro^ 
mised  to  inarr>^  her,  and  he  took  her  with  him 
when  he  sailed  from  Colchis,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  her  for  Creusa,  daughter  of  Creon, 
King  of  Corinth.  In  revenge  Medea  poisoned 
Creusa,  and  murdered  her  own  two  childitn  by 
Jason. 

D.  mentions  Medea  In  connexion  with  Jason^ 
whom  he  places  among  the  Seducers  in  Male- 
bolge.  Inf.  x\-iii.  96.     [Jason  ',] 

Medicina,  small  town,  formerlj'  a  stnxig 
independent  fortress,  in  the  Emilia,  about  90 
miles  E.  of  Bologna ;  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Pier  da  Medicina,  whom  D.  places  among 
the  Sowers  of  discord  in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VI 11 
of  Hell  ( Malebolge),  Inf.  xxviii.  64-99.  [Scia- 
maticsi.] 

When  Mahomet  has  taken  leave  of  them  D, 
and  Virgil  see  another  spirit  I  that  of  Pier  da 
Medicina)  in  Bolgia  9,  with  his  throat  pierced, 
and  his  nose  and  one  ear  cut  off  (Inf.  xxxiiL 
64-6) ;  after  looking  at  them  in  wonder,  Pier 
addresses  D.,  whom  he  says  he  had  seen  in 
his  native  land,  and  naming  himself  begs  D.^ 
if  ever  he  returns  to  Lorabardy,  to  bear  him  tn 
mind  (w.  67-75)  ?  ^^  ^^^^  foretells  the  murder 
of  Guido  del  Cassero  and  Angiolello  da  Cari- 
gnano  by  Malatestino  {w,  76-90),  and  poinu 
out  to  D.  the  spirit  of  Curio,  who  urged  Caesar 
to  cross  the  Rubicon,  and  commence  the 
civil  w^ar  {iw,  91-9).  [Angiolello :  Cmmnoi 
Malatestino :  Ciirio  ^.] 

Pier  da  Medicina  belonged  to  the  Biancacd 
family  of  Bologna,  who  in  Cent,  xiii  were  lords 
of  Medicina,  with  the  title  of  *  cattani  *  (i. c. 
captains)»  He  is  known  to  have  been  praetor 
of  Castelficardo  in  l2SOv  and  to  have  beea 
deprived  by  the  imperial  agent  of  Frederick  II 
at  the  time  when  the  latter  claimed  for  the 
Empire  all  the  territories  in  Romagna  which 
were  held  by  papal  officers.  Piero  was  pix>b> 
ably  included  in  the  sentence  of  exile  which 
was  pronounced  in  1287  against  the  members 
of  his  house  in  Bologna,  and  it  was  doubtless 
at  thb  time  that  he  frccjuented   the  various 
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courts  of  Romagna^and  engaged  in  the  intri^cs 
to  which  the  old  commentators  refer.  (CasmL) 
It  is  implied  in  the  text  (tv.  71-2*  that  D* 
had  known  Piero  personaJJy ;  Ben\'cnuto  saya 
thai  they  had  met  at  Medicina  :— 

*  Mcdictna  est  villa  gjossa  et  pln^is  inter 
Bonontam  et  Itnolam ;  ct  est  tem'torium  per  se, 
rt  hahcbat  olini  arccm  fortem.  El  ibi  rr^naverunt 
olim  quidani  nobiles  ct  potcntes,  qui  vocati  sunt 
Catanei  dc  ^Icdkina,  quorum  hodic  nullus  extat. 
Dc  ist*  domo  fuit  Pctnjs  pracdictus.  Ad  domum 
istorum  pcrvenit  semel  Datites,  ubi  fuit  egreg^ie 
hoDoratus.  £t  tnterrog&tus  quid  sit>i  videretur  de 
curia  ilUf  respondtt  se  non  vidisse  pulcnorcm  in 
RomandJola,  si  ibi  cssct  modicum  ordmis,' 

Piero  aeems  to  have  been  a  persistent 
mischief* maker  and  sower  of  discord  between 
the  bouses  of  Polenta  and  Maiatesta,  b)'  means 
of  stealthy  insinuations  to  each  of  dark  designs 
on  the  part  of  his  rival,  whereby  he  acquired 
great  wealth  and  influence. 

Benvenuto  says  of  him  :^ 

*  Fuit  pessimuii  scminator  acandali,  in  tantum 
quod  sc  aliquAndiu  magnificavit  ct  ditavit  dolose 
isu  arte  infami.  £t  eccc  modum  gratia  exempli : 
li  sensisact  Pctnis  de  Medicina  quod  dominus 
Malatcsta  dc  A  rim  in  0  tractabat  contrahcre  af- 
finitatem  vel  societatem  cum  domino  Guidone  dc 
Ravenna,  invcnisset  ergo  Petnis  a  casu  quemdam 
familiarem  domini  Malatcstae,  ct  petivibset  »f- 
fectuose  :  Quomodo  \'alct  Dominus  mcus  T  Et 
pott  longam  confabulationem  dixisset  in  fine: 
Dicaa  domino  Malatcstac  ut  mittat  mihi  5dum 
Bitntiatn,  cum  quo  loqui  pos&imi  sicut  secutn,  aliqua 
non  spargcnda  in  vulgo.  Et  venicntc  laJi  nuntio 
petilo»  dicebat  Petnis :  Vide,  carissime,  male 
lilMSDlcr  dicam,  quia  dc  honorc  mco  e^set  forte 
tacere ;  scd  sincera  aflectio  quam  habco  ad  domioum 
aeura  domtnum  Malatestam  non  pcrroittit  me 
amplius  disaJmulare.  Res  ita  se  habet :  Caveat 
sibt  dominus  Malatesta  ab  illo  de  Ravenna,  alio- 
quin  invcnict  sc  dcccptum.  £t  statim  remittebat 
iatum  auntium  sic  mformatum  :  ct  deinde  illud 
ideB  &bo  linfebat  apud  dominum  Guidonem  de 
Ravenna,  persuadens  ut  caveret  sibi  ab  illo  de 
Arimino.  Tunc  ergo  dominus  Malatesta  conccpu 
auspicionc   ca   verbis   Petri    incipiebat    remissius 

;  cum  domino  Guidone^  et  paulatim  incipiebat 
quod  conceperat  De  quo  perpendcns 
[domiAui  Guidu  dicebat  :  Bene  dicebat  mihi  vcrum 
( P'ctrusde  Medicine.  Et  c  contrario  dicebat  dominus 
ite«ta.  El  utcrque  deceptus  mittebat  Petro 
,  jocalia.  muncra  magna,  ct  utcrque  hat>ebat 
I  in  amicum^  qui  crat  familiaris  inimicus,  quo 
^^utla  pcstis  est  cfficacior  ad  nocendumf  ut  ait 
'  Boetius/ 

The  Anonimo  Fiorenlino  says  that  he  ex- 
tended his  operations  throughout  the  whole  of 


'Qoeato  Bero  da  Medidoa  fu  uno  gruidistimo 

acminitorc  di  scisma  ct  di  divisionc.ei  fu  al  tempo 

dcir  Auttorc;  ct  dicesi  di  lui  ch*  egli  8'ingrgn<>  dt 

t.itti  i  lignori  di  RomaFt^a*  mrttcndogli 

nc  rl  in  scanddi  ;  et  ancora  assai  vohe 

tra  ciiiaciini  ^  Bolofna  , ,  .  s'rngpgnava  di  metterc 


scanddo  dovunque  egli  potea  ;  et  bench^  ne  riee- 

vcsac  vcrgogna  assai  voitc.  non  5c  nc  nimanea/ 

Medicina*  Pier  da*    [Medicina. ] 

Mediolanenses,  inbabiunts  of  M  ilan,  V.  £• 
1,9'^,  11^^     [Milaneal.] 

Mediolantun^  Milan,  EpisL  vi.  5 ;  vii.  6b 
[Milano] 

Mediterraneo.    [Hare  Meditarraneo.] 

Medusa,  the  Gorgon  Medusa^  whom  the 
three  Furies  stationed  at  the  entrance  lo  tbc 
City  of  Dis  invoke  lo  come  and  lum  D.  to 
stone,  in  order  to  prevent  his  entering  in,  Inf. 
ix.  52;  GorgGftt  V,  56;  at  Virgirs  bidding  L). 
turns  his  back  and  covers  his  eyes  with  his 
bands,  V.  laying  his  own  hands  over  ihern 
also  (tn*.  55-60}.     [Gorgon.] 

Megera^  Megaera^  one  of  the  Furies ;  placed 
by  D.  with  Alecto  and  Tisi phone  to  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  City  of  Dis,  Inf.  ix.  46.  [Eriao,  J 

Melan,«ano,-anesi«  [Kilmii«-ano»*ane8L} 

Melchisedech,  Melchitedek*  Spriest  of  tbc 
most  high  God*  and  *King  of  Salem*  {Gin. 
x\\\  v%)  ;  mentioned  as  type  of  a  priest  (or 
good  king)  by  Charles  Martel  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Venus),  who  says  that  one  man  is  bom  to 
be  a  Solon  (or  lawj^ver),  another  a  Xerxes  (or 
warrior),  and  a  third  a  Melchizedek^  Par.  viii. 
124-5. 

MeleagrO,  Meleagen  son  of  Oeneus,  King 
of  Calydon  ;  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts  under  Jason,  and  afterwards 
was  leader  of  the  heroes  who  sJew  the  Caly- 
donian  boar.  He  gave  the  skin  of  the  boar  to 
Atalanta,  whom  he  loved,  but  his  moiheyf 
brothers,  the  sons  of  Thestius,  took  it  from  her, 
whereupon  M.  in  fury  slew  them.  He  thus  un- 
wittingly brought  about  his  own  death.  When 
he  was  seven  days  old  the  Fates  had  declared 
that  his  life  would  last  as  long  as  the  piece  of 
wood  which  was  burning  on  the  hearth  should 
remain  unconsumed.  His  mother,  Althaea- 
hearing  this,  extinguished  the  firebrand,  and 
kept  it  carefully  concealed ;  but  now,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  her  brothers,  she  threw  it  into  the 
lire  and  it  was  consumed,  whereupon  M.  ex* 
pired.  Althaea  then,  in  despair  at  what  she 
nad  done,  put  an  end  to  herself.  The  itory 
is  told  by  Ovid  {Mitam,  viii.  445  ff.). 

The  manner  of  Meleager*s  death  is  referred 
to  by  Virgil  in  answer  to  U.*s  incjuir>'  as  to  bow 
hunger  can  be  fell  where  there  is  no  body  (as 
in  the  case  of  those  who  arc  being  purged  of 
gluttony!,  Furg.  xxv.  32-5.     (QoIobIJ 

Meliboeua,  name  (borrowed  from  Viivil, 
EcL  T,  6,  ao,  45,  5tc.)  of  a  character  in  U*% 
Latin  Edi^es  addressed  to  Giovanni  del 
Virgilio,  EcT  i.  4,  28,  54     '    '"     ii.  29. 

According  to  the  old  .  f  or,  the  person 

intended  was  Dinoi'en 111  ui  i    u^nce,  the  same 
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individual  apparently  who  related  to  Boccaccio 
the  story  of  the  iinding  of  the  lost  seven  cantos 
of  the  D.  C  after  D/s  exile.  Boccaccio  speaks 
of  him  as  *  un  ser  Dino  Perini,  nostro  cittadino 
c  intendenie  uomo,  e  secondoch^  esso  diccva^ 
stato  quanto  piu  esser  si  potesse  familiare  e 
amico  di  Dante*  {Cumcnio^  Lei*  33).     [^fto- 

Melicerta],  MelicerteSf  son  of  Athamas, 
King  of  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  and  of  Ino, 
a;id  brother  of  Learchns.  Athamas,  having 
been  driven  mad  by  Juno,  mistook  Ino  and 
his  tv\-o  sons  for  a  lioness  and  cubs,  and,  pur- 
suing thetn,  killed  Learchus,  while  Ino  and 
Melicertes  tt^rew  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
were  transformed  into  marine  deiiics. 

D,  refers  to  Ino  and  her  sons  as  la  mogiU 
can  due  figli^  Inf.  xxx.  5  ;  la  homessa  e  i 
ieancini^  v.  8;  Melicerta  is  referred  to  as 
Valtro,  ?\  IX     [Ataamante  :  Ino,] 

MelissOy  Melissus^  philosopher  of  Samos 
(circ.  B.C.  450);  he  was  a  follower  of  Par- 
mcnides,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school  of 
philosophy,  to  which  Zeno  also  belonged, 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun)  mentions  him,  together  with  Parmenides 
and  Bryson,  as  examples  of  bad  reasoncrs, 
who  attempt  to  find  the  truth  without  having 
first  mastered  the  art  of  reasoning,  Par,  xiii. 
125;  Melissus  and  Pannenides  are  coupled 
together  again,  as  ha\ing  been  condemned  by 
Aristotle  for  the  same  reason,  Mon.  iii.  4^0^^ 
(ref.  to  Pkys.  i.  3,  *  Melissus  et  Parnienides  et 
falsa  accipiunt  et  non  syllogizantes  sunt '). 

MeOssus.    [Melisao.] 

MenalippOf  Menalippus  or  Melanippus, 
son  of  Astacus,  a  The  ban,  who  mortally 
wounded  Tydeus  in  the  ^^-ar  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes;  Tydeus,  however,  succeeded 
in  killing  him,  and  in  a  fury  of  madness  seized 
on  his  head  and^  fixing  his  teeth  in  it,  gnawed 
through  the  skull  and  ate  part  of  the  brain. 

D.  represents  Count  Ugolino  in  Circle  IX 
of  Hell  gnawing  the  head  of  the  Archbishop 
Ruggieri  in  the  same  way  as  Tydeus  did  that 
of  Menalippus,  Inf.  xxxii.  130-2.  [Tideo : 
Ugolino  f  Conte«] 

The  incident  is  borrowed  from  Statius. 
Tydeus,  as  he  lies  dying  from  the  wound 
inflicted  by  Menalippus,  begs  for  the  head  of 
the  latter,  which  is  brought  to  him  by  Capaneus ; 
Miner\a,  coming  to  cure  him  of  his  wound 
and  render  him  immortal,  finds  him  engaged 
in  gfnawing  the  head : — 

^CapaU  o  cftpot,  o  mthi  si  qtiu 
AfpofteL,  Mrljintppe,  ttiBRi  f  nam  volvem  mnii, 
Fido  equidun^  nee  me  viri««  iuprema  fcfclliu 
1,  pi>ecoT,  Argei  h  quid  tibi  sanguinis  asnqiiajn, 
Hipp(»n»cdoi%  vade,  o  prim  is  peer  indite  belli* 
Aicas^  et  Ai^olicae  Capaneu  jam  mftximt  turnuLe. — ■■ 

Moti  0(nn«!s,  sed  primus  abit  primusque  n^^rrtttin 
AfttJiciden  roedio  Cap^iicus  c  puivere  toUii 
Spirantcni  laevaqne  super  c^rvice  r«^rtAl, 
Terf«  CTii«fTtanteRi  conc&ssi  >iiiiii»rt^  unda 
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Eri^tar  T^ftirus  vnltat^tse  occamt  et  «mms 
Laetitiaqne  iraque,  at  singQltoJitia  vidit 
Ora  trahiQue  oculos  seseooc  agnofit  in  Illo^ 
Jmperat  abscisuo)  porg^i^  laera^^tte  rccepttttn 
Spectat  atrox  ho&tile  caput,  glisdtqae  tepentia 
LrUmina  \m\x  videni  et  adlmc  dubitanda  figi. 
Irifrjix  contt^ntu*  frat ;  plus  e«igit  oltria 
Tisiphone ;  jamqae  inflexo  Tritonia  Ciktre 
Venerat  et  misrro  decus  immortale  fcrcbtl, 
Atqne  illsm  effracti  pertusam  labc  cerebri 
Aspicit  et  vivo  socterantem  san^ine  faaeei^ 
Nee  coaaitcs  avferre  vaJenL^  (Jlftad.  Tiii.  739  (T) 

Mencio.    [Mimoio.] 

Meotldus.     [MaeotldUB.] 

Mercato,  II,  the  old  market-place,  *  Mcrcato 
Vecchio/  at  Florence^  one  of  the  oldest  quartcirs 
of  the  town,  and  formerly  considered  as  one  of 
the  best.  The  Ottimo  describes  it  as  *  la  piu 
nobile  parte  della  citiadc/  According  to  Villani 
it  occupied  the  site  of  the  old  Roman  Capitol 
of  Florence^  which  was  erected  when  Florence 
was  first  built,  B,  c  70  :— 

'  Marzio  I'aUro  signore  romano  fece  fkre  il 
Campidogiio  al  modo  di  Roma^  dc^  palagiOf  ov- 
vcro  la  mastra  fortezzii  della  citude,  ,  .  .  Questa 
Campidoglio  fu  ov'  e  c^^  la  piazza  cbe  si  chiama 
Mercato  Vecchio  di  sopra  alia  chicsa  cbe  si  cbiama 
Santa  Maria  in  Camptdoglio/  ,L  38., — *  tn  mezxo 
della  cittA  era  santo  Andrea  al  modo  com'e  in 
Rcuna»  e  Santa  Maria  in  CampidogUo ;  e  quello 
ch'  h  Qggi  Mercato  Vecchio  era  il  mercato  di 
Campidoglio,  al  modo  di  Rohul'  (iii.  x  i 

Cacciaguida  (in  the  Hea\xn  of  Mars)  men* 
tions  the  market-place  in  connexion  with  the 
Caponsacchi,  who  settled  there  on  their  im- 
migration from  Fiesole,  Par.  x\\.  121,  [CapoiD- 
Bacco«] 

Merctirio  *,  Mercury,  Roman  god  of  com- 
merce,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia  [Maia] ; 
mentioned  as  being  worshipped  by  the  pagans, 
together  with  Jupiter  and  Mars,  Par.  iv.  6j; 
Jupiter's  speech  to  him  concerning  Aeneas 
{Aen.  iv.  227-30)  quoted,  Mon.  ii.  7'^*^; 
mentioned,  according  to  some  editors,  under 
the  name  of  Anubis,  EpisL  viL  4  (var.  a  muki* 
bus)  [Anubis]. 

Merctirio^^  the  planet  Mercury,  Conv.  ii. 
4^  6i^»,  14^*,  151*85  Afenuro^  Son,  X3CviE9; 
pituuiUf  Par.  v.  96;  siella^  v,  97;  la  sp^a^ 
Che  si  Vila  at  mortal  c<m  gli  alimi  raggi^ 
w,  128-9 ;  questa  fiicciola  sUlla^  Par.  vL  112 ; 
la  presenU  margherila^  v.  127;  the  planet  is 
alluded  to  by  the  name  of  the  mother  of  the 
god  Mercury,  Maia,  Par.  xxii.  144  [Mala: 
Herourio  ^]  ;  Mercury  the  second  in  order  of 
the  planets,  its  position  being  between  the 
Moon  and  Venus,  Par.  v.  93  ;  xxii.  144;  Son. 
xxviii,9;  Conv,ii,42-^,6i'**,  14*^*;  the  smallest 
of  the  planets,  Par.  vi,  112  ;  Con  v.  ii,  ij^^^\  its 
diameter  not  being  more  than  232  miles,  ac^ 
cording  to  Alfraganus,  who  puts  it  at  A  of  the 
diameter  of  the  Earth,  Conv.  ii.  14^^-^  [Alfer- 
gano :  Terra  -] ;  owing  to  its  proximity  to 
the  Sun  it  is  mostly  concealed  from  view  by 
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the  brightness  of  the  Sun's  rays,  Par.  v.  138-9 ; 
Conv.  ii.  14W-10O;  the  period  of  its  revolution, 
like  tliat  of  Venus,  about  one  year,  for  half  of 
which  it  would  be  concealed  from  the  Earth 
if  the  motion  of  the  Primum  MobiU  were  sus- 
pended, Conv.  ii.  1514**0  [cielo  CriBUUiDo]. 

Mercurio,  Cielo  di^thc  Heaven  of  M  ercur>' ; 
the  second  in  D.'s  conception  of  Paradise,  Par* 
V.  95  ;  Conv*  ii.  4*,  14^  [ParadlAo);  referred 
to  as  it(ondo  regno^  Par.  v.  93  ;  stcond*^  cUh^ 
Conv.  ii.  4^ ;  and,  according  to  some,  as  quili^i 
parity  0V4  ii  mondo  ^  pi^  vivo  (e.  g.  Jlenvcnulo 
says,  'non  dicas  ad  onentem^  sicut  aliqui 
male  exponunt,  tmo  ad  speram  Mercurii,  quae 
est  vivacior  spera  lunae'i,  Far.  v,  87;  re- 
sembles Dialectics  inasmuch  as  its  planet  is  of 
snudl  bulk,  and  is  'more  veiled'  by  the  Sun 
than  any  other,  just  as  the  science  of  logic  is 
less  prolix  and  more  sophistical  than  any 
other,  Conv.  ii.  14'*^^^*  ;  it  is  presided  over 
by  the  Archangels^  Conv,  ii.  6*^^^^  [Areangell]. 

In  the  Heaven  of  Mercury  IX  places  the 
spirits  of  those  who,  for  ihe  love  of  tame, 
wrought  great  deeds  upon  earth  \Spiriti 
Op4tranH\  Par.  vi.  1 12- 14;  among  these  he 
names  the  Emperor  Justinian  [Oiuatlniajio], 
and  Romieu  of  Villcneuve  [Romeo]. 

On  leaving  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon  D.  and 
ficAtrice  ascend  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  to 
lliai  of  Mercury,  of  which  D.  becomes  aware 
owing  to  the  increased  joyousness  of  B.'s 
AppeaiAnce  and  the  consequent  increased 
brilliancy  of  the  planet  itself  (Par.  v.  91-9); 
D.  sees  numbers  of  spirits,  like  shining  lights, 
which  approach  ihcm  (tt*.  100-81 ;  in  response 
to  his  ardent  longing  to  know  who  they  are, 
ooe  of  them  (that  of  Justinian)  addresses  him 
and  invites  him  to  make  his  desires  known 
\yv,  109-22) ;  encouraged  by  B.,  D«  asks  who 
the  spirit  is  and  why  it  is  placed  in  the  sphere 
of  Mercury  (tt/.  123-39).  I"  reply  Justinian 
epitomises  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
from  the  time  when  Aeneas  bore  ihe  Roman 
Eagle  from  Troy  to  Italy,  down  to  the  time 
when  the  Guelfs  opposed  it  and  the  Ghibellines 
made  a  piirty  ensign  of  it  (Par.  vi.  i-iii) 
[AquiJjk*] ;  he  then  infonns  D.  that  the  spirits 
with  him  are  of  those  who  on  earth  followed 
the  active  life  in  qu«it  of  honour  and  fame, 
■Jid  cjtplains  why  that  place  ts  assigned  to 
lihem  (tf.  112-36; ;  in  conclusion  he  gives  ihe 
bbtory  of  Romieu  of  Villeneuve,  whose  spirit 
is  m  their  company  {yv.  137-43).  Justinian, 
IttviQg  ceased  speaking,  sings  Hosanna,  and 
mim  dancing  to  a  distance  with  the  other 
ipirits  <Par.  vit.  1-9) ;  D.  then  being  in  doubt 
OOttCeming  the  justice  of  Godt  as  exemplified  by 
Uke  avengmg  of  Adam's  sin  by  Christ's  cruci- 
fioEJon,  and  the  avenging  of  the  crucifixion  by 
llie  destruction  of  Jerusalem  fas  referred  to 
by  J.,  Par.  vi*  93  3*  {tn^  10-211,  B»  solves  hi» 
ikMibl  Ibf  him  (its  la-SM*  ^^  diaconrses  to 


him  of  the  Redemption  [w,  p-iso),  and  of 
the  corruptibility  and  incorruptibility  of  created 
things  iw,  121-48!. 

Merciiro.    [Merourio  ^,] 

MeroviogiJ,  the  Merovingian  Kings  of 
France  (448-752),  alluded  to  by  D.  (in  mistake 
for  the  Carlovingians)  as  rej^  antUki^  Purg. 
XX,  53. 

D..  confusing  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  last 
of  the  Carlovingians,  with  Childeric  \\\^  the 
last  of  the  Merovingians,  makes  Hugh  Capet 
(in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory)  say  that  when  the 
*  ancient  kings '  had  come  to  an  end,  with 
the  exception  of  one  who  became  a  monk,  his 
son  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  throne,  and 
commenced  the  Capetian  dynasty^  Purg.  atx. 
53-60.     (Carlo  ^'i  ChUderico.] 

Messana,  Judex  de  Columnis  de. 
[Guido  delle  Colonne.] 

Messer  Guido,  Guido  del  Cassero,  Inf. 

XJcviii.  77.     [Guido*.] 

Messer  Marchese«    I  Maroheae  ^.J 
Messina.    [Measana.] 


Mct^sJcM^f  first  philosophy  or  Metaphys 
Conv.  ii.  I4«^,  i^e-i  J  ;  \ii  u  ^^"^ ;  prima scun 


Ksics, 
\  scummy 
Conv.  ii.  i^^  \  vera  fihsofia^  Conv.  iii>  n'"^; 
the  eighth  or  Starry  Hcavcti  likened  to,  Conv. 
H*  14*»»-^^  i5«-ui  |cielo  BteUato):  treats  of 
immaterial  and  incorruptible  matters,  Conv.  ii. 
i5Hi^4,fli-!<.  together  with  Ethics  and  Physics 
makes  up  the  whole  body  of  philosophy,  Conv. 
iii.  w^'^-^K 

MetmfMcA'^  [he  Afrtapkysks  of  AriMoUe. 
[MetMphysl^^m.] 

MHmmor§lmeom»    [MeismofphOMeoB,] 

MetmatofphoaeoM^  the  M*(ftmorpkose$  (in 
fifteen  books)  of  Ovid  ;  quoted  as  Xfetiitttttr' 
pkoseos^  V.  E.  i.  3-^ ;  ii.  6"^  ;  MttammJtHem^ 
Conv.  ii.  6>»^;  iv.  15^3,  25»^^  37»*' ;  Ot'idi€* 
M^i£p0re^  Conv,  iii.  %^^  \  /V  Ktmm  Trams- 
wmiaiimt,  Mon.  ii.  8^'  *'^;  Dt  Rerum  Trans- 
formatkme^  Epist,  iv,  4.     [Ovidlo,] 

D.  quotes  from  it  directly  sis,  times,  the 
passages  quoted  in  the  Convivio  being  trans- 
lated more  or  less  freely :  —  Conv.  ii.  &***'• 
{Meiam,  v.  J65)  [Oupfdo :  Venere*]:  Conv. 
iv.  15^*-**  {AfHam.  u  7%-%x)  IGiapeto:  Pro- 
meteo] ;  Conv.  iv.  27'^***^  (hfftam,  vji.  507- 
II)  [CoCalol;  Mon,  ii.  o**^  {Mciam.  iv.  5^, 
^)  [Kino  > :  SauLiramlaJ;  Epist.  iv. 4  \MtUim, 
iv.  192)  [HjiMrion). 

U.  was  very  largely  indebted  10  the  Meta- 
MtfTpAasts  for  his  mytholo^,  hit  ialbnnatian 
about  the  following  being  m  raoft  CMet  pri- 
marily derived  from  this  work :  -  Nessus  and 
Dcianira,  Inf.  xii.  66-9  (Afttam*  ix.  lot  C) 
(Deianira:  Nesao] ;  Icarus  and  Daedalus, 
Inf.  xvii.  109-11  {Metam,  viii.  jajit)  f I>mlak> : 
loaro} ;   Tiresias,   Inf.   %\.  40-5  {MHam.  iiL 
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324  ff.l  [Tireaia] ;  the  Phoenix,  Inf.  xxiv.  108- 
10  {Melam,  xv,  395  ff.)  [Penice] ;    Cadmus, 
Inf.  XXV.  97-8  [Metam.  iv.  570  ff.)  [Cadmo]  ; 
Arethusa,  Inf.  xxv.  97-8  {M^tam,  \\  572  ff.) 
[Arotusa] ;  Aegina  and  the  Myrmidons,  Inf. 
xxlx-    58-66    (Mf/am.    vii.    528  ffl)    [Eg^na : 
Mirinidom] ;    Athamas    and    Ino^   Inf»  xxx. 
4-12  {Metatfu  iv.  511  C)  [Atamante:  Ino] ; 
Hecuba,  Inf.  xxx.  15-21  {Meiam.  .\:iii.  404ff.i 
[Ecuba]  J  Myrrha  and  Cinyras,  Inf.  xxx.  37 ; 
Kpist.   vii.   7    {Mdiam,  x.  298  ff.)   [CiByras : 
ICirra] ;  Narcissus,  Inf  xxx.  128;  Par.  iri.  18 
\Afeiam.   iii.    407  ffj    [Narcieso] ;    Pierides, 
Purg.  j.   11;    V.  E.  i.  2^  {Metam,  w  298  ff.) 
[Pleridea] :    Niobe,  Purg.  xii.  37-9  \Metam, 
vi.  182  ff.^  301  ff.)  [Nlobd] ;   Arachne,   Purg. 
xii.  43-5  (Meiam,  vi.  i4off,f  (Aragiie]  ;  Ag- 
lauros,    Purg.    xiii,    139    {Metam.    \u   70S  ff.) 
[Aglauro] ;  Philomela  and  Procne^  Purg.  xvii, 
J  9^  20  {Me tarn,  vi .  609  flf.  J  [ Filoniela :  Frogpie  ] ; 
Midas^  Purg.  xx,   106-8   UMeiam.  xi,    loo  ff.) 
[Mida]  ;  Polymestor  and  Polydorus,  Purg.  xx. 
115   [Meiam,  xiii.  429  AT. )   [Polidoro  :    PoU- 
neator];    Latona  at  Delos,   Purg.  xx.   130-2 
{Metofn.  vi.   185  AT.)  [Delo  :    Latona] ;    Iris, 
Purg.  XX i.  50  {Miriam,  xiv.  845) ;  Par.  xx\'iii. 
32  (Meiam,  I  270)  [Iri] ;  Erisichthon,  Purg. 
xiiii.   22-7  ;    xxiv,    28    [Metam.   viii.   777  (f., 
825  O  [Ereaitone] ;    Theseus  and  the  Cen- 
taurs, Purg.  xxiv.  121-3  {Metam,  xii.  210  flT.) 
[Centaur!  :  Teseo] ;  Meleager,  Purg.  xxv.  22- 
4  i  Metam.  vlii.  511  ff.)  [MeleagroJ ;   Cailisto 
and  Diana,  Purg,  xxv.  130  {Metam,  li.  453C) 
[Calliato :    Diana  i];    Pasiphae,  Purg.  xxvi. 
41-2,   85-^   {Metam,   viii.    13 1-7)    [Paalfo]  ; 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Purg,  xxvii.  37-9 ;  xxxiii. 
69   {Metam,  iv.  55-166)   [Plramo:    Tiabe] ; 
Proserpina,    Purg.    xxviii.    50-1    {Metam.    v. 
397  ff.>    [Proserpina];    Venus    and    Cupid, 
Purg,  xx\iii.  65-6  {Metam.  x.  525ff.)  [Cupido : 
Venere*];  Argus,  Purg.  xxix.  95-6  \Meiafn. 
i.  635  ff.) ;    Purg.  xxxii.  64-6  {Metam,  i.  682  ff.) 
[Airgo  ^]  ;     Phaethon^    Pnrg.    xxix.    118-19 
{Meiam,  it.   107  ff.,   227  ff) ;    Par.  xvii,    1-3 
{Metam.  i.  7S5ff);  Conv.  ii.  15^-5  {Meta^n. 
ii.  35  ff.)  [Petonte];  Syrinx,  Purg.  xxxii.  64- 
6    {Metam.    i.    682  ff.)    [Biringa]  ;    Themis, 
Pur^.  xxxiii.  46-8  {Metam.  i.  379  ff.)  [Temi] ; 
Oedipus,    Purg,    xxxtii.   49-51    {Metam.    vii. 
759  ff.)  [Edipo] ;  Marsyas,  Par*  i,  20  {Metant. 
Vi.  383  ff.)   [Maraia];   Glaucus,   Par.  i.  68-9 
{Metam.  xiii.  940 ff.)  [Qlauioo] ;  Jason,  Par.  ii. 
18  {Metam.  vii.  n8ff.|  [Jason 'j;  Alcmaeon, 
Par.  iv.  105  {Metam.  ix.  407  ff.)  [AJmeone] ; 
Typhoeus,  Par,  viii,  67-70  [Metam.  v.  346-53) 
l^I?iliBo]  ;    Echo,  Par.  xii.   14-15    {Metam,  iii, 
356  ff.)    [Eco]  ;     Ariadne,     Par.    xiii.    13-15 
{Metam.  viii.  174  ff.)  [ Arianna] ;  Hippoiytus 
and    Phaedra,    Par.   xvii.  46-7   {Metam.   xv. 
493  ffj    [Pedra:    Ippolito] ;     Semele,    Par. 
xxi.6  {Metam.  iii.  30S  ff.|  [Bemal6] ;  Hyperion, 
Par,  XX ii,  142;  Epist.  iv.  4  {Metofn.  iv.  192^ 
24 u    [Iperlone]  ;     Europa,    Par.    xxvii,    84 


[Metam.  ii.  868  ff.)  fEuropa^];  Hclice,  Par. 
xxxi.  32-3  {Metam.  ii.  500  ff.)  [Elioe]  ; 
Orpheus,  Conv,  ii.  i^^^'  {Mttam.  xi.  1  ff.) 
[Orfeo] ;  Venus  and  Cupid^  Conv.  ii.  6*5^^-* 
(Metam,  v.  365)  [Cupido:  Venere'];  Her^ 
cules  and  Antaeus,  Conv,  iii.  3^^ ;  Mon.  ii. 
S*j-2  {^fe/am,  ix.  183)  [Anteo  :  Ercole]  ;  Pro- 
metheus. Conv.  iv.  15**^  {Metam,  i,  78-S3) 
[Glapeto :  Prometeo] ;  the  Horses  of  thie 
Sun,  Conv.  iv.  23^-^*-*  {Metam.  ii.  153  fL\ 
[Eoo] ;  Aeacus  and  Cephalus,  Conv,  iv.  27***-»* 
{Metam.  vii.  474  ff,)  [Cefklo:  Eaoo];  AtalanCa 
and  Hippomenes,  Mon.  ii.  8*^"^  (Metam,  x. 
560  ff.)  [Atalanta:  Hippomenes];  Ntnus 
and  Semi  ram  is,  Mon.  iL  9*^^  [Metam.  iv.  58, 
%%\  [If  ino  ^:  SemiramiB]  \  Pallas  and  Helicon, 
Epist.  X*  I  {Metam.  v.  250  ff,  \  [Elioona  : 
Pallade]  ;  Acts  and  Cialatea,  Ed.  ii.  78-9 
(J/<rA7ivy. xiii. 740 ff.)  [Aoia:  Galatea];  Achae* 
mcnides  and  Polyphemus,  Eel.  li.  76-83 
{Metam.  xw,  160  ff.)  [Aohaem^iides  :  Polj* 
plemue]. 

Metaphysica^  the  Metaphysics  or  Fir^ 
Philosophy  of  Aristotle  (divided  by  the  Latin 
translators  into  fourteen  books);  quoted  as 
Prima  Fiivsofia^  Conv.  i.  l^;  Prima  Pkilo^ 
sophia^  Mon.  iii,  12^;  Metqfisica^  V-  N.  4  42^; 
Conv.  ii,  3 '^,  51:1.  n^,  1414%  i69'> ;  iii.  ifi^.  14**; 
iv.  lo'*^;  Metaphysica^  Epist.  x.  5,  16,  20;  Di 
Simpiiciter  Entif  Mon.  i,  12*',  13^*,  15^*»^*; 
iii.  14**. 

D.  quotes  from  the  .Metaphysics  some  twenty 
times:— man*s  understanding  weak  as  is  the 
eyesight  before  the  sun,  V.  N.  §  ^^^-^ 
{Metaphys.  ii.  \)\  Conv,  ii.  5ii«-i«;  all  mai 
by  nature  desirous  of  knowledge,  Conv.  i*  l*~* 
{Metaphys^  i»  1 1 ;  Conv.  iii.  1  ii^^-^  ;  Aristotle's 
opinions  on  astronomical  matters  not  his  own 
but  borrowed  from  others,  Conv.  ii.  3^"^ 
(Metaphys.  xii.  8) ;  A.  appears  to  have  believed 
that  there  were  only  as  many  Intelligences  as 
there  were  revolving  heavens,  Conv.  ii.  ji^i-n 
{Metaphys.  xii.  6) ;  the  excellence  of  the 
celestial  Intelligences  too  great  for  human 
understanding,  as  is  the  brightness  of  the  sun 
for  human  eyesight,  Conv,  ii.  51*2  is  [Metaphys, 
ii.  1 ) ;  V,  N.  §  42^*^30 .  the  Pythagorean  theory 
as  to  the  numerical  origin  of  ail  things,  Conv. 
ii.  i4>"*'*-7  {Metaphys.  i.  5— the  editions  read 
*  nel  primo  della  Fisica  *  in  this  passage,  but 
Metajisica  evidently  should  be  read,  though 
the  mistake  may  have  been  D.'s  own);  the  at- 
traction of  philosophy  for  mankind,  Conv.  ii. 
1 590-3  {Metaphys,  1.  i ) ;  a  definition  declares 
the  essence  of  a  thing,  Conv.  iiL  11 11-1* 
(Metaphys.  vi.  4,  10,  12  —  the  editions  read 
'  nel  quarto  ') ;  all  men  naturally  inspired  with 
a  desire  for  knowledge,  Conv.  iii.  ii«i'* 
{Metaphys,  '\.  1)1  Conv.  i,  i^-^;  that  thing  is 
^ee  which  exists  for  itself  and  not  for  another, 
Conv.  iii.  1497-100  {Metaphys.  \.  2);  Mon.  i. 
I34«-52|    when    one    thing   is    generated    by 
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another,  it  is  generated  by  virtue  of  having 
been  comained  in  the  essence  of  the  latter, 
Conv.  [\\  lo*^-*  [Meiatkys^  vi.  7 — the  editions 
read  *  nel  scttinio  *) :  the  theory  of  A*  that  one 
sole  essence  exists  in  all  men,  Conv.  iv.  15**-* 
{Mttapkys.  xi*  8) ;  the  mJe  of  many  not  a  good 
thing,  there  should  be  but  one  ruler,  Mon.  L 
1 0^1*- II  < quoted  by  Aristotle,  Mcfaphys.m,  10, 
from  Homer,  Iliad  ii.  204,  but  without  a  refer- 
ence to  him,  whence  D.  attributes  the  saying 
10  A.  himself! :  he  is  free  who  exists  not  for 
another's  sake  but  for  bis  own,  Mon.  i*  la+^-'i^ 
(Aiefaphys*  i.  2);  Conv.  iii.  i4'«t  100.  every- 
thing which  becomes  actual  from  being  poten- 
tial, becomes  so  by  means  of  something  actual 
of  the  same  kind,  Mon.  i.  13*^1*  {Meta^hys. 
ix  8) ;  in  every  kind  of  things,  that  which  is 
post  one  is  best,  Mon.  \.  15^''"*"*  {Meiaf^hys, 
i.  I);  in  the  Pythagorean  tables  Unity  is 
placed  in  the  same  column  as  Good,  and 
I  Plurality  in  the  same  as  Evil,  Mon.  i.  ij'^-t^ 
iitaphys.  i.  5) ;  every  agent  must  be  such  in 
I  action  as  answers  to  its  intention,  Mon.  iii. 
"  ^  {Afffapkys.  ix«  8) ;  a  thing  has  the  same 
2tion  to  truth  as  it  has  to  existence,  Epist, 
x.  5  (AUtaphys,  ii.  \)\  practical  men  some- 
times indulge  in  speculation,  Epist,  x.  16 
( Mcittpkys.  ii.  1 ) ;  the  causes  of  being  not 
inhnitc,  but  derived  from  some  first  principle, 
Epist.  X.  20  [Meiapkys.  ii.  i).    [Arlatotile : 

Metsurm,     [  Meteorm  K  ] 

Metello,  Quintus  Caecillus  Metellus,  the 
tribune,  an  adherent  of  Pompey,  who  attempted 
to  defend  the  Roman  treasury  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn  on  the  Tarpcian  hill  when  Caesar 
plundered  it  after  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Komc,  B,  a  49. 

D.  compares  the  grating  of  the  gate  of  Pur- 
nlofy  as  it  opened,  to  that  of  the  door  of  the 
Rooum  treasury  after  Metellus*  vam  attempt 
to  protect  it,  Purg.  ix,  133-8;  his  account  ts 
boiTOwed  from  Lucan  : — 

*FVotiniu  alKlucto  patverant  ttfmpU  M^clln^ 
Ttoc  rope*  TArpeiA  tonftl,  tnaifnoqtic  recloBM 
Tc^Atvr  «aidlof«  fow,  tunc  coo^iitu*  imo 
fimittir  teoipto  mnltii  tntmcttu  mb  »aam 
RodMni  c^iMit*  popnU  .  .  , 

,  ,  «  Truti  cpoltantnr  lempla  raptn* 
Plutpcnorqar  fait  iuac  priraaoi  C^rsArr  Roma* 

MH^otm ',  the  B<M>k  em  AfeUers  or  Ahieara~ 
hgUi  4  in  four  books)  of  Aristotle ;  the  sea  the 
bcifinning  of  all  waters,  A.  T.  ^  6i'>~^^  {Afeiior, 
u  3/ ;  water  at  the  summits  of  mountains 
generated  in  the  form  of  vapour,  A.  T.  f  23**"* 
{Mtiear.  i.  9).     [AH^totlle.] 

Jt  app<!ars  that  from  an  early  date  tliere 
wer»*  important  variations  in  the  text  of  the 

^  ji  -'iVii  of  Aristotle.    D.  refers  (Conv.  ii. 

I  t :  ^  the  difliculty  of  deciding  what  was 

A.  s  rcjd  opinion  on  certain  points,  and  thinks 
the  confujiiun  must  be  due  to  the  translators. 
ivorait,    however,    experienced    the    same 


difficulty.  It  seems  certain  that  there  were 
two  distinct  versions  of  the  Greek  text,  for 
several  old  writers  (Seneca,  for  instance,  in 
his  Quaesiionts  Nafurales)  quote  passages 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  work  as  we  know  it. 
(See  t deter,  AristoitUs  Meteorologiia^  vol  i. 
p.  xii ;  and  Jourdain,  Trad^  Lai.  d^Arittolt^ 
pp.  16S-70.) 

Hetmom  *,  the  Ba<^k  on  Meteors  of  Albertus 
Magnus  ;  quoted  as  Delia  Afeieora  (without 
author  s  name),  Conv.  ii,  14'**'^  ;  (^ith  reference 
to  Albertus),  Conv.  iv.  13I**  {w^i.dellaMeiamra, 
delU  Afeteoreu 

In  the  former  of  these  passages  D.  refers  to 
Albertus'  account  of  the  occasional  spontaneous 
ignition  of  meteoric  vapours  i  Alb.  Magn.  De 
AfeUoris^  i.  4).  U*s  second  reference,  where 
he  names  Albertus  as  the  author  of  the  treatise 
referred  to,  is  an  error,  the  passage  relating  to 
the  four  ages  of  life  and  the  several  'qualities' 
appropriated  to  them  being  taken  actually  not 
from  the  De  AfeUons  of  Albertus,  but  from 
his  Dejtn*entuieet  Seneciute  (i.  21  I^Javeniute 
et  SeaeduU^  He  ^].  D.  \i^s  also  indebted  to 
the  De  Afeieons  (i.  4}  of  Albertus  for  the 
(quotations  from  Albumaxar  and  Seneca.  Cunv. 
11.  i4^^(^-«  [Albumaasar:  Beneoa];  and  for 
his  account  of  the  incident  which  happened  to 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  army  in  India^ 
Inf.  xiv.  31-6  [ Aleaaandro -].  His  account 
of  the  various  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Galaxy  or  Milky  Way  <Conv.  ii.  15^*-^^)  is 
also  taken  from  the  De  Meitotis  (i.  2)  [Qm- 
laaala  :  Alberto  ^]. 

Metropoljtano,  Archbishop;  title  given 
by  D.  to  St.  Cbrysostom,  Far.  xit.  136, 
[Oriaoatomo.] 

Mezzodi,  mid-day,  hence  the  Souths  Inf. 
xxiv.  3  (where  the  time  indicated  is  about  the 
end  of  January  or  beginning  of  Februaiy) 
1  Aquarioj ;  the  first  climate,  inhabited  bv  the 
Garamantes,  situated  in  the  S.,  Conv*  iii.  5***^21 
[Garamanti] ;  AfeMtogiomo^  the  imaginary 
city  of  Luiia  at  the  S.  Pule,  distant  7,500  miles 
S.  from  Rome.  Conv.  iti.  jW-iui  [Luda^]; 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  distant  33"*  and  more 
S.  from  the  Equator,  Conv.  iii.  5^*^-4;;  [Caprl- 
oorno] ;  Mtridiet^  of  the  S.  limits  of  the 
lan^e  if*oil,  V.  E.  i.  8**  [Lingua  Oil\ ;  re- 
ferred to  as  Ai  pisLfa  So/to  /a  qual€  tl  Soi 
mosira  menfnita^  riks*  xxiit,  1 1-12. 


MichaeU  Michael  I,  Emperor  of  Con- 
stanitntiple,  Slj^-iJij;  he  married  Procopia, 
daughter  of  Nicephorus  I,  and  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  to  a  revolution  against 
his  brother-in-law,  Stauracius,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Nicephorus  in  July,  811,  and  died  after 
reigning  only  a  few  months.  Hidiaali  havim 
been  defeated  by  the  Bulgariana,  wftS  dapottd 
in  8t  3,  and  compelled  to  become  a  monk,  Leo 
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tbc  Armeoian  being  appointed  his  successor ; 
he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death  in  845. 

D,  states  (mistakenly)  that  Michael  was 
Emperor  of  Constantinople  at  the  time  that 
Charlemagne  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the 
West,  Mon.  iii,  11^"-  [Carlo  Magno  :  Con- 
BtantinopoliB .] 

Michel  Zanche,  Michael  Zanche,  Governor 
of  Loi;odoro  in  Sardinia ;  placed,  together  with 
Ciampolo  of  Navarre  and  friar  Gomita  of 
Gallura.  among  the  Barrators  in  Bolgia  5  of 
Circle  VIII  of  Heli  (Malebolge),  Inf.  xxxl  88; 
xxxiii.  144  [Barattieri].  Virgil  having  in- 
quired of  Cianipolo  whether  there  are  any  of 
*  Latin '  race  with  him  in  the  boiling  pitch,  he 
replies  that  there  are  two  Sardinians  with  him, 
vii.  friar  Gomiu  and  Michael  Zanche,  and  he 
adds  that  these  two  are  never  tired  of  talking 
together  about  Sardinia  (Inf.  xsii,  64-90) 
[Ciampolo :  Qomlta^  Frate]. 

In  Tolomea,  the  third  division  of  Circle  IX 
of  Hell,  D.  sees  the  shade  of  Branca  d*Oria, 
the  son-in-law  of  Michael  Zanche,  whom  he 
murdered.  D.  is  informed  by  friar  Alberigo 
that,  though  Branca  was  still  alivct  yet  his  soul 
descended  to  Hell  even  before  that  of  his 
victim,  Michael  Zanche,  found  its  place  among 
the  Barrators  in  the  boiling  pitch,  Inf.  xxxiii. 
134-47.     [Alberigo,  Frate :  Branca  d'Oria.] 

The  accounts  of  Michael  Zanche  given  by 
the  old  commentators  are  somewhat  con* 
fused  ;  and,  as  no  mention  of  his  name  has 
so  far  been  discovered  in  contemporary  docu- 
ments, it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty 
what  part  he  played  in  the  affairs  of  Sardinia. 
Lana  says  of  him :— 

*  Questo  don  no  Michele  Zanche  fu  fMtore  del  la 
madre  del  re  Enzo»  figliuolo  natu-rale  dello  impera- 
dorc  Federigo  sccondo.  E  dopo  la  morte  del 
dctto  ne  £n20,  don  Michele  toJse  la  ditta  donna 
per  mogli&r  1^  quale  era  donna  del  giudicato  di 
Logodoro  di  Sardigna;  e  scppe  fare  awiluppa* 
mciito  per  grande  baratteria.  Ebbe  della  ditta 
donna  una  figliuola,  la  quale  in  processo  di  tempo 
elli  di^  per  mogUere  a  messer  Branca  d'Oria  da 
Genova,  E  sicome  apparira  nel  p«nultimo  capitolo 
di  questa  canttca,  volendo  lo  detto  mcsscr  Branca 
possedere  la  ricchezza  del  detto  donno  Michele,  si 
lo  invitd  un  die  a  disinarc,  poi  per  fruttc  lo  fecc 
cagUare  a  pczzi.* 

The  facts  appear  to  be  as  follows:— The 
Giudicato  of  Logodoro  for  Torres  ►♦  which  com- 
prised the  N  AV.  of  the  island  of  Sardinia^  was 
governed  by  native  Judges  down  to  1236,  when 
9ie  government  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Adeiasia  di  Torres,  daughter  of  Mariano  II, 
who  had  married  Ubaldo  Visconti  the  younger 
of  Pisa,  judge  of  Gallura,  son  of  Lamberto 
Visconti,  and  nephew  of  the  elder  Ubaldo. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband  without  heirs 
in  125$,  Adeiasia,  who  was  thus  mistress  of 
Logodoro  and  Gallura,  married  (in  the  next 
year)    Enzio,  natural    son    of   the   Emperor 


Frederick  11,  who  received  from  his  father  the 
title  of  King  of  Sardinia,  Enzio,  however, 
being  engaged  in  the  wars  of  his  house  in  Italy 
<  which  ended  in  his  capture  by  the  Bolognese 
in  1249,  and  his  death  in  prison  at  Bologaa 
after  a  captivity  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
in  March,  I27i),  left  as  his  vicar  in  Logodoro 
his  intendant"  Michael  Zanche*  who,  after 
Enzio*s  divorce  from  Adeiasia,  married  her, 
and  took  the  administration  of  the  Sardinian 
provinces  into  his  own  hands.  Michael  re- 
tained the  government  until  about  the  year 
1290,  when  he  was  murdered  by  his  son*in*law, 
Branca  d'Oria  of  Genoa,  who  had  married  his 
daughter  by  Adeiasia.  (See  Casini,  Ricordi 
dtmteschi  di  Sani^gnaJ) 

Michele,  the  archangel  Michael;  Virgil  (in 
Circle  IV  of  Hell)  describes  Heaven  as  *  I'alto 
1^  dove  Michele  Fe*  la  vendetta  del  superbo 
stntpo*  (the  allusion  being  to  Rn\  xii.  7-9, 
*  And  there  was  war  in  heaven :  Michael  and 
his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon ;  and  the 
dragon  fought  and  his  angels,  and  prevailed 
not ;  neither  was  their  place  found  any  more 
in  heaven.  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast 
out,  that  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and 
Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  w^hole  world '),  Inf. 
vii.  11-12  I^Lnoiforo) ;  St.  Michael  is  invoked, 
together  with  St.  Peter  and  alt  saints,  by  those 
who  are  purging  the  sin  of  En^y  in  Circle  II 
of  Purgatory^  Purg.  xiii.  5 1  [Invidioai] ;  like 
the  other  archangels,  he  is  represented  by  the 
Church  in  human  likeness»  Par.  iv,  47-8 
[Gabriello:  Haffaelo]. 

Michele  Scotto,  *the  wondrous  Micfaad 

Scot,  the  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame';  placed 
by  D.  among  the  Magicians  and  Soothsayos 
in  Bolgia  4  of  Circle  VIIl  of  HcU  (Male- 
bolgeh  Inf.  nt.  116;  qu^/i'  a/tro,  v,  115.  D. 
represents  him  as  being  spare  about  the  flanks 
(*  poco  ne'  hanchi '),  in  allusion  probably  to  the 
usually  emaciated  appearance  of  such  as  devote 
their  lives  to  ardent  study  and  research,  fieo* 
venuto  says ; — 

^  Hoc  dicit,  vel  quia  crat  naturaliter  talis,  vel 
quia  propter  studium  crat  mirabiliter  eJLtenuAtus.* 

Some,  however,  see  a  reference  in  the  phrase 
to  Michael  Scot^s  national  dress ;  but  this  is  in- 
consistent with  the  fact  that  the  spirits  m  H^ 
are  represented  as  being  naked. 

Nlichael  Scot,  who  has  been  claimed  by  the 
Itahans  as  a  native  of  Salerno,  and  by  tlie 
Spaniards  as  a  native  of  Toledo,  is  commcml]f 
identiiied  with  Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Balweaiie 
in  Fifeshire,  of  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
notes  to  the  Lay  ofiht  Last  Minstrel  (Canto  li), 
gives  the  foUowing  account : — 

*Sir  Michael  Scott*  of  BAhnrcane,  flouristted  ( 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  wis  one  of  tJHe  < 
ambassadors  sent  to  bring  the  Maid  of  Norway  to  < 
Scotland  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  III  (i:a86V  < 
He  was  a  man  of  much  IcamiDg  chiefly  acquired  ( 
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in  fbre^iffi  counttica.  He  wrote  «  commenUry 
upon  Arbtotle,  priatcd  at  Venice  in  1496.  and 
several  treatises  upon  natural  philosophy,  from 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  addicted  to  tlie 
abstruse  studies  of  judicial  astrology,  alchymy, 
physiognomy,  and  chiromancy.  Hence  he  passed 
among  bis  contemporaries  for  a  skilful  magician. 
Dempster  informs  us  [Hisiona  Etdtsiastktt  GtntU 
Sfotontm,  1637)  that  be  remembers  to  have  heard 
in  his  youth  that  the  mai^c  books  of  Michael  Scott 
were  still  in  existence,  but  could  not  be  opened 
witinrnt  danger,  on  account  of  the  fiends  who  were 
thereby  invoked.  .  .  .  The  memory  of  Sir  Michael 
Scott  survives  in  many  a  legend  ;  and  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  any  work  of  great  labour  and  antiquity 
is  ascribed  either  to  the  agency  of  Auld  Michael, 
of  Sir  William  Wallace,  or  of  the  devil  Tradition 
varies  concerning  the  place  of  his  burial :  some 
contend  for  Holme  Coltrame  in  Cumberland^  others 
ibr  Melrose  Abbey  :  but  all  agree  that  his  books 

T  magic  were  interred  in  his  grave  or  preserved 

I  the  convent  where  he  died/ 
ViUani,  who  speaks  of  him  as  *il  gratide 
filosofo  maestro  Michele  Scotto/  records  pro- 
phecies of  his  about  Can  Grande  (x.  101,  137), 
and  about  Florence  (xii.  19,  92). 

Boccaccio  introduces  him  i n  to  the  Decamemnt 
(▼iii.  9)  ES 

*  ita  gfmn  maestro  iji  nigromanm,  il  quaJe  ebbe 
oome  Michele  Scotto,  perci^  che  di  Scozia  era, 
^e  da   moUi  gentilt  uomini  ricevettc  grmndissimo 

Benvenuto  relates  that  be  foretold  the  manner 
\t£  bis  own  death  from  the  falling  of  a  small 
liOBc  on  his  head,  which  in  spite  of  all  his 
praOiUtions  came  to  pass  one  day  when  he 
OUtrrd  a  church  wttn  uncovered  head ;  he 
mf%  of  hiro  :— 

*Hlc  fijit  Michael  Scottus^  famosus  astrologua 

Federici  II,  « .  *  cui  impcratori  ipse  Michael  fecit 

ilMbrum  pulcrum  valde,  quem  vidi,  in  quo  apertc 

iCunvit  dare  sibi  notitiam  muhomm  naturalium,  ct 

Uter  alia  multa  dicit  de   istts  auguriis.     £t   nota 

Michael    Scottus    admi&cuit    nigromantiam 

4ogiae  ;  ideo  creditus  est  dieere  multa  vera. 

edlait  entm  quaedam  de  civitatibus  quibusdam 

Plialiac,    quarum    ahqua    veri6cata    %'idcmus    .   .    . 

Male   tamen  praevidit    mortem   domint   sui  Fede- 

ncr.  cui  pmedixerat^  quod  crat  moriturus  in  Flo- 

pfgntia;  aed  mortuus  est  in  Florentiola  in  Apulia^ 

ite  diabolua  quasi  semper  fallit  sub  aequivoco. 

IklMel  tamen  dicJttir  praevidtsse  mortem  stiam, 

quam   vitare   non   potuit :    prae\nderat    enim    ae 

manmrum  ex  ictu  pan  i  lapilli  certi  ponderis  caauri 

L  auum  :  ideo  proWdcrat  sibi,  quod  semper 

I  oelaUun  fcrream  sub  caputco  ad  evitandum 

casum      Sed  seme)  cum  inlrasset  in  unam 

a,  in  qua  putsabatur  ad  Corpus  Domini^ 

tcaputeum  cum  celata,  ut  honorarct  Domj* 

\  tamen.  ut  credo,  ne  notaretur  a  vulgOf 

I  amore  Christi.  in  quo  parum  credebat     Et 

»taiim   cecidtt   tapillus  super  caput  nudum, 

parum  laesit  cutim  ;  quo  accepto  et  ponderato, 

repcrit.  quod  tand  erat  ponderis,  quanti 

em ;  quare  de  morte  sua  certus,  dispowil 

I  ttaiia»  et  eo  vitlncre  nofivus  est/ 


Many  wonderful  feats  of  ma^c  are  related 
of  him  by  the  commentators,  which  BenveDuto 
cbaractenxes  as  *  potius  ficta  quani  facta/ 

Of  the  real  facts  of  Michael  Scot's  life  but 
little  is  known ;  he  appears  to  have  been  bora 
at  Balwearie  about  1 1 90,  and  to  have  studied 
first  at  Oxford  and  then  at  Paris;  he  s[>ent 
some  time  at  Toledo,  where  he  is  known  to 
have  been  in  1217,  and  after  1240  he  went  to 
Germany,  wbere  he  came  into  contact  wiib 
the  Emixjror  Frederick  II  ;  he  accompanied 
the  latter  to  Italy,  where  he  stayed  for  several 
years  at  his  court,  and  finally,  returnbg  (o 
Scotland,  died  there  about  1250.  Some  ac- 
counts place  his  birth  in  1214  and  bis  death 
in  1291. 

In  spite  of  his  reputation  as  a  wizard  Michael 
Scot  holds  an  honourable  place  in  the  history 
of  mediaeval  philosophy,  though  both  Roger 
Bacon  and  Albert  us  Magnus  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  him.  The  former,  nevertheless,  in  his 
Ofys  Ma  jus  (written  in  1266  and  1267),  frankly 
recognizes  the  important  part  played  by  him 
in  the  introduction  of  the  philosophy  of  AxistotJe 
to  the  *  Latins ' ;  he  says  :— 

*  Teispore  Michael  Scoti,  qui  annis  Domini  1930 
tranaacita  apparuit  deferens  librorum  Ariaiotelis 
partes  aliquas  de  Naturalibus  et  Metaphjrticia  cum 
exposttoribus  autbcnticis,  magnificata  eat  philo- 
Sophia  AristoteJlft  apud  Latinos/  (ii  13.) 

At  Toledo  Michael  Scot  acquired  a  know- 
led>;e  of  Arabic,  whereby  he  gained  access  to 
the  Arabic  versiotu  of  Anstotle  and  the  com* 
mentaries  of  the  Arabians.  At  the  instigation  of 
Frederick  1 1  he  superintendcjd  a  fresh  transla- 
tion of  Aristotle  from  Arabic  into  Latin ;  and 
he  himself  translated  the  Hutaria  Ammaiatm^ 
the  De  Am'ma^  and  the  Ve  CarU^  and  perhaps 
other  treatises,  together  with  the  commeiH 
tanes  of  Averroj^s  upon  them*  His  own  bookfi 
which  deal  almost  exclusively  with  astrok^gy, 
alchemy,  and  the  occult  sciences  in  general, 
are  doubtless  responsible  for  his  popular  reputa- 
tion, The  best  known  of  his  works  is  the 
Ue  Phynognomia  €t  de  H^hnimt  Fpt^creaiione^ 
o{  which  as  many  as  eighteen  editions  were 
printed  between  (477  and  1660,  and  which  has 
been  translated  into  Italian. 

It  is  curious  that  Michael  Scot,  who  waa 
subsequently  chiefly  famed  as  a  wiiard,  was 
highly  honoured  by  two  cootMnporary  Popes, 
Honorius  IJI  having  wishedi  It  it  said,  to 
make  him  an  archbishop,  while  Gregory  IX, 
writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
1227,  speaks  of  him  as  *carui  hlius  noster,* 
and  warmly  eulogites  his  great  learning  and 
ical  for  letters.  (See  Jouidain,  Trad,  La/, 
d^Arist^tt^  pp.  124-34;  and  Graf,  L^EgemU 
di  un  Fihi0f9^  in  Miii  del  Media  Aw,  ii 
pp.  239-99*^ 

Biicol,  Micbal,  younger  daughter  of  Saol, 
King  of  Israel,  after  whose  death  she  became 


t«8I 


Mida 


Minerra 


the  wife  of  David.  WTien  David  brought  the 
ark  in  triumph  from  Kirjath-Jcarim  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  himself  danced  in  the  procession, 
Michalf  who  was  watching  from  her  window, 
'despised  him  in  her  heart/  and  coming  forth 
to  meet  him  rebuked  hitn,  wherefore  she  *  had 
no  child  unto  the  day  of  her  death  *  {2  Sam.  vi. 
12-23). 

The  incident  of  David  dancing  before  the 
ark,  while  Michal  watches  him  from  her 
window^  ftgures  among  the  sculptures  repre- 
senting instances  of  humility  in  the  Circle  of 
the  Proud  in  Purgatory,  Purg.  x.  55-72. 
[David :  Superbi.] 

Bliday  Afidas,  King  of  Phrygia,  who,  in 
return  for  his  kindness  to  Silenus^  the  com- 
panion and  instructor  of  Bacchus,  was  allowed 
by  the  latter  to  make  a  request  of  him,  which 
the  god  promised  to  grant.  Midas,  in  his 
greed  for  wealth,  desired  that  everything  he 
touched  should  be  turned  to  gold.  Bacchus 
fuidlled  his  desire,  but  Midas,  Ending  that 
even  the  food  which  he  touched  turned  to 
gold,  soon  implored  him  to  take  his  favour 
back.  The  god  accordingly  ordered  him  to 
bathe  in  the  sources  t>f  the  Pactolus  near 
Mt.  Tmolus,  the  sands  of  which  thenceforth 
became  rich  in  gold,  while  Midas  was  relieved 
from  his  fatal  gift.  Afterwards,  when  Pan  and 
Apollo  were  engaged  in  a  musical  contest  on 
the  flute  and  l>Te,  Midas  was  chosen  to  decide 
between  them,  and^  on  his  deciding  in  favour 
of  Pan,  Apollo,  to  punbh  him  for  his  bad  taste, 
condemned  him  to  wear  ass's  ears, 

Midas,  whose  story  D.  got  from  Ovid 
iMeftim,  xi»  looff,),  is  included  among  the 
insunces  of  the  lust  of  wealth  proclaimed  by 
those  who  are  being  purged  of  the  sin  of 
Avarice  in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory,  Purg.  xx. 
106-8  [Avaxi] ;  he  is  referred  to  as  the  king 
'Qui  jussu  Bromii  Pactolida  tinxit  arenam,' 
Eel.  ii.  53  [PaotolisJ. 

Milan.    fMllano.] 

Milanese,  inhabitant  of  Milan  :  Nino  Vis- 
conti  of  Pisa  refers  to  Galeaizo  Vise  on  ti  of 
Milan,  whom  his  widow  married,  as  it  Milanese  y 
Purg.  viii,  80  [GaleaaEO  :  Wlno  **  j.  For  *  La 
%ipera  che  il  Milanese  accampa  *  (i.e.  the  viper 
which  the  Visconti  of  Milan  bear  upon  their 
escutcheon),  some  editors  read  *La  v.  che  i 
Milanesi  a.'  (i.e.  the  viper  under  which  the 
Milanese  take  the  field)  [Visconti  ^J ;  e.  g. 
Benvenuto  comments : — 

*  Vipera,  insigntum  viceccmitum  de  MedtoUmo, 
qimm  Mediolancnscs  portant  tn  campK),  quia  Ga- 
Icatius  erat  tunc  domiiius  HedioLuil' 

Milanesiy  the  Milanese;  Mediolanenses^ 
\,  E*  i.  9^^,  11^** ;  mentioned  (according  to  the 
reading  of  some  editors)  by  Nino  Visconti,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Visconti  of  Milan, 
Purg.  viii.  80  [Milaneee] ;  their  dialect  di^erent 


from  that  of  their  near  neighbours  the  Veronese, 
V.  E.  i.  93«-» ;  condeumed,  with  that  of  Bergamo 
and  the  neighbouring  towns,  V,  E,  i.  i  \^^^^. 

Milano,  Milan,  capital  of  Lombardy,  situated 
on  the  plain  between  the  Ticino  and  the  Adda^ 
Purg.  xA'iii.  120;  Conv.  iv.  20^';  Mediolanum^ 
Epist.  vi.  5  ;  vii.  6,  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1162,  the 
walls  being  rased  to  the  ground,  and  the  site 
ploughed  and  so^^'n  with  salt,  according  to 
V'^illani  (v.  i) ;  but  in  1169  the  city  was  rebuilt 
and  fortitied  by  the  Lombard  League, 

The  Abbot  of  San  Zeno  at  Verona  (in  Circle  IV 
of  Purgatory)  mentions  Milan  in  connexion 
with  Barbarossa,  and  alludes  to  its  destruction 
by  him,  Purg,  xviii,  119-20  [Federico  ^] ;  the 
Visconti  of  Milan,  Conv.  iv.  2a*'^  [Visoont!']; 
D.,  writing  in  March,  13}^,  reminds  the  re- 
bellious Florentines  of  the  fate  of  Milan  and 
Spoleto,  both  of  which  were  destroyed  for 
their  resistance  to  the  Emperor,  Epist,  vi.  5 
[Spoletuni];  writing  in  April,  1311,  he  urges 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII  to  leave  Milan,  and 
to  come  and  chastise  Florence,  Epist.  viL  6 
[Arrigo  -], 

Milano,  Visconti  di,    [Viflcontl  ^.\ 

Militanti,  Spiriti,    [Spmtl  Militantl] 

mmtari.  Be  Re.    [Re  MUHmH,  De,] 

Mincio,  the  river  which  flows  out  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda  (the  Roman  Laais  Bemaats% 
close  to  Peschiera ;  just  above  Mantua  it  forms 
a  lake,  its  waters  being  dammed  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  it  enters  the  Po  close  to  Govemolo,  about 
12  miles  below  Mantua. 

Virgil  mentions  it  and  describes  its  course 
in  connexion  with  the  founding  of  Mantua  by 
Manto,  Inf  xx.  76-81.    [Benaco:  M&ntii&.] 

Minerva,  Roman  goddess,  identified  by 
them  with  the  Greek  Pallas  Athene  ;  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  was  worshipped  as 
the  goddess  of  wisdom.  The  Greek  goddess 
w^as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city  of  Athens, 
which  was  named  from  her. 

D.  refers  to  her  as  Afinenm^  Purg.  xxx.  68 ; 
Par.  ii.  8;  Pallade,  Purg.  xii.  31  ;  Pallade 
tnn'ero  Mineri'a^  Conv.  ii,  5^^ ;  Pa/las^  Epist. 
X.  I ;  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  Purg.  xii,  31 
[GioTO  -J ;  portrayed  in  Circle  I  of  Purgatory, 
together  with  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Mars,  as 
surveying  the  discomfiteii  Giants  after  the 
failure  of  their  attack  upon  01>Tnpus,  Purg. 
xii.  31-3  [Qiganti];  the  ohve  sacred  to  her, 
hence  caWtd /ronde  di  Minen'o^  Piirg.  xxx.  68; 
invoked  as  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  together 
with  Apollo,  at  the  opening  of  the  description 
of  Paradise,  Pan  ii.  8 ;  called  by  the  heathen 
the  goddess  of  wisdom,  Conv.  ii.  5*^*^;  her 
visit  to  Helicon  to  assure  herself  of  its  wonders* 
Epist.  X,  1  [MiconaJ. 

in  connexion  with  the  story  of  Pisistratus 
D.  refers  to  the  contest  between  Athene  and 
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Poseidon  as  to  who  should  have  possession  of 
the  city  of  Athens,  Purg.  xv.  97  [Piaiatrato]. 
According  to  the  tradition  this  contest  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Cccrops ;  the  decision 
rested  with  the  other  §ods»  who  declared  that 
their  award  would  be  given  in  favour  of  which- 
ever of  the  two  should  confer  the  most  useful 
gift  upon  mankind.  Poseidon  thereupon  struck 
the  ground  with  his  trident,  and  straightway 
a  horse  appeared;  while  Athene  planted  an 
olive-tree.  The  gods  decided  that  the  olive 
was  more  useful  to  man  than  the  horse,  and 
awarded  the  city  to  Athene,  whose  name  it 
thenceforth  bore.  The  contest  is  alluded  to 
by  Ovid  (Afeiam.  vi,  71),  and  described  (after 
the  account  given  by  Varro)  by  St.  Augustine 
{Civ.  Det\  xviii.  9),  from  whom  D.  may  have 
got  the  story  [Atene], 

Miniato,  San],  the  church  of  San  Minlato 
al  Monte,  one  of  the  oldest  churches  of  Flor- 
ence (dating  mainly  from  Cent,  xii),  situated  on 
a  hill  to  the  S.E.  of  the  city  beyond  the  Amo, 
just  above  the  Ponte  alle  Gnuie  (formerly  the 
Kubaconte). 

D,  refers  to  it  as  ia  chieta^  chi  saepoga  La 
Sen  guitiaJa  sofra  Rubac<mti  (i.e.  ttS  church 
whidi,  above  the  bridge  of  Rubaconte,  lords  it 
over  the  well*ordered  city  of  Florence),  Purg, 
zii.  [01-2  (Fiorenaa:  Rubaconte] ;  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  church  I  which  were  erected 
in  Cent,  xili)  are  alluded  to,  %fv\  103-4.  The 
Anonimo  Fiorenlino  comments ; — 

^A  man  disirttf  ci6  ^  uidando  alia  chiesa  dt 
aanto  Mtniato  a  Monte,  ch'  ^  sopra  il  ponte  Ruba- 
conte, da  Firenze  dalta  tnano  dcstra  ail'  andare  ia 
•a  alia  chicsa*  perch^  la  via  t  mollo  crta,  si  fece 
■csglioni  di  ptetra  per  rotnpere  la  superba  salita 
del  moDte.* 

St.  Minias  or  Miniatus»  from  whom  the 
church  was  named,  is  said  to  have  been  an 
Armenian «  a  martyr  of  Cent,  m  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Dccius,  The  following  account 
of  the  legend  of  the  saint  and  of  the  church  of 
San  Miniato  ts  given  by  Villani  :— 

'  Trovtamo  che  Decio  imperadore  .  ,  .  c^sendo 
in  Firenxc  siccomc  camera  d'impcrio,  dimorandovi 
a  tuo  dlletto>  e  il  detto  Decio  pcrse^itiindo  dura- 
raeote  i  cristiani  dovunquc  gli  sentiva  e  trovava, 
uth  dire  c^tae  il  bcato  santo  Mtniato  ercmita  abiuva 
pr^mto  a  Firenic  con  suoi  disecpoli  c  compa^i,  in 
HBJI  aelva  che  si  chiamava  Aristwtto  fiorcntina,  dt 
dietro  la  dove  t  o^^i  la  sua  chicsa  sopra  ta  cittk  di 
FlffcfUtt.  Queito  t>eato  Miniato  fu  figliuolo  del  re 
d^Eralaia  primof^nito,  e  lasciato  il  suo  rcame  per 
la  fede  dt  Cristo  per  fare  pcnitenxa  c  dilunfrarsi 
4al  tuo  rcg^nOf  paiso  di  qua  da  mare  al  perdooo 
a  Roma,  e  poi  ai  riduaae  nella  detta  setva,  U  quale 
•Hora  era  salvatica  e  solitaria,  perocch^  la  ctttii  dt 
Fifeoie  Qon  si  stcndca  d6  era  abitata  di  \h  dalP 
Arno,  ma  em  ttitta  di  quk,  luilvo  che  uno  solo  ponte 
v'ave*  vopra  rAnio»  non  pcr6  dove  sono  oggi»  ma 
«  dice  per  moiti  ch'  era  Tantico  ponte  de'  Ftesolani, 
0  quale  era  dM  Gtroae  a  Candegght  ;  e  quella  era 
Tftntka  e  diritUi  ttrada  e  cammino  da  Roma  • 


Fiesolc,  e  per  andare  in  Lombardta  e  di  La  di* 
monti.  11  detto  Decio  imperadore  fece  prendere 
il  detto  t>eato  Miniato,  come  racconta  la  sua  storia  : 
grand]  doni  e  proffertc  gti  fece  fare  siccoroe  a 
figliuolo  di  re,  acciocch*  nnnegasse  Cristo;  ed 
cgli,  co9tante  e  fermo  nella  fede,  non  voile  $uoi 
doni,  ma  soflferse  diversi  martini  :  alia  6nc  U  detto 
Decio  gli  fece  tagtiare  la  testa  ove  ^  oggi  la  chicsa 
di  santa  Candida  alia  croce  af  Gorge,  e  piu  fcdeli 
di  Cristo  ncevettono  martirio  in  quello  luo^.  E 
tn^liaU  la  testa  del  bcato  Miniato,  per  miracolo  dt 
Cristo  colle  sue  mani  la  rtduase  al  suo  imbusto, 
e  CO*  suoi  piedi  and6  e  valtc6  rAmo,  e  sail  in  sul 
poggio  dov'  ^  oggi  la  chiesa  sua,  che  allora  v'avea 
uno  piccolo  oratorio  in  nome  del  bealo  Piero 
Apostolo,  dove  molti  corpi  di  santa  martin  furooo 
seppelliti  :  e  in  quello  luogo  santo  Miniato  venuto, 
rend*  Tanima  a  Cristo,  e  il  suo  corpo  per  11  cristiani 
nascosamente  fu  tvi  soppclHto ;  tl  quale  luogo,  per 
li  meriti  del  beato  santo  Miniato,  da'  Fiorcntini. 
dappoichd  furono  divenuti  cristiani^  fu  divotamente 
vcnerato,  e  fattavi  una  picciola  chiesa  al  suo  onore. 
Ma  la  grande  e  nobile  chiesa  de'  marmi  che  v^  ^ 
oggi  a*  nostri  tempi,  troviamo  che  fu  poi  fatta  per 
lo  procaccio  del  vcnembilc  padre  metser  AHbrando 
vcscovo  e  cittadino  di  Firenie  nelli  annt  di  Cristo 
1013,  cominciata  al  d)  a6  del  mcse  d'Apnle  per 
comandamento  cd  autoriti  del  cattoUco  c  santo 
imperadore  Arrigo  secondo  di  Baviera,  e  della 
sua  moglie  imperatrice  santa  Gunegonda  che  in 
quelli  tempi  regnava,  c  diedooo  e  dotarono  la  detta 
chiesa  di  moltc  rice  he  poaessioiii  in  Firenze  e  nel 
contado  per  raiumc  loro,  e  feciono  reparare  e  re> 
cdificarc  la  detta  chiesa,  siccoroe  e  ora,  di  marmi ; 
e  fectono  traslatare  il  corpo  del  beato  Miniato  nell* 
altarc  il  quale  ^  sotto  le  volte  della  detta  chf»a 
con  molla  reverenxa  e  solenniUt  fatta  per  lo  detto 
vescovo  e  chericato  di  Firenze,  con  tutto  il  popolo 
uomini  c  donoe  della  cittA  di  Firenze  ;  ma  poi  per 
lo  comune  di  Firenze  si  compii  la  detta  chieaaj 
e  si  feciono  le  scalee  dc'  macigni  gid  per  U  costB, 
e  ordinaro  sopra  la  detta  opera  di  Santo  Miniato 
i  consoli  delF  arte  di  Calimala^  e  che  ravcsaono  in 
guardia.*   (l  57. 1 

Biinoi,  Minos,  Kin^  of  Crete  and  lawgiver, 
son  of  Ly  cast  us  and  grandson  of  M'mos  the 
son  of  Zeus;  he  was  the  husband  of  Pasipha^ 
and  father  of  Deucalion,  Androgcos,  Ariadne, 
and  Phaedra*    riCinos :  Faalfl.] 

D.  speaks  of  Ariadnei  in  connexion  with  the 
constellation  of  the  Crown^  aa  la  figUuala  di 
Minoi,  Par.  xlii.  14.    fArtaima.] 

Note, — The  form  Minoi^  which  D.  here  uses 
in  rime  (: /Hen':  P0i)^  instead  of  the  more  usual 
Minos,  was  formerly  also  used  in  prose;  in- 
stances arc  given  by  Nannucci  {Teorica  dei 
Nomi  //a/,,  pp.  308,  3 10). 

Bliiios,  Minos,  King  of  Crete  and  lawgiver, 
son  of  Ztm  and  Europa,  and  brother  of  Rhada* 
manthus  ;  he  was  grandfather  of  Minos  the 
husband  of  Pastphae.     [Mlso4.] 

D.  assigns  to  Minos  the  office  of  judge  in 

Hell*  in  imitalioii  of  Virgil  :— 

*QMta^l0r  Mlaot  irnaa  notet;  Itle  aActttAB 
QnmdUkmmm  rooai,  viiaaqw  d  crinina  dtodt.* 

[885]  C  C 
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He  is  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  Hell 
proper,  as  guardian  of  Circle  li,  where  the 
Lustfu]  are  punished,  Inf  v.  4,  17;  xiii*  96; 
xx*  36;  xxv'ii.  124;  xxix.  120;  Purg.  i.  77; 
conoscitor  delle  peccatcL,  Inf.  v.  9  [IiuaaurioBi]. 
When  the  souls  of  the  sinners  come  before 
him,  Minos,  who  symbolizes  the  evil  conscience, 
examines  into  their  sins^  each  soul  making 
a  full  confession  to  him,  and  he  assigns  to 
each  its  place  in  Hell,  indicating  the  number 
of  the  Circle  to  which  it  is  condemned  by  the 
number  of  times  he  encircles  himself  with  his 
tail,  Inf.  V,  4-15  ;  xxvii.  124^5.  WTien  D.  and 
Virgil  arrive  at  the  entrance  of  Circle  II, 
Minos  tries  to  hinder  the  former  from  passing, 
but  is  quelled  by  V/s  reference  to  the  will  of 
heaven*  Inf.  v.  16-24;  ^c  condemns  suicides 
to  Circle  VIl,  Inf.  xiii.  94-6  fViolenti) ;  Am- 
phiaraiis  on  being  swallowed  up  by  the  earth 
descends  to  Minos  (i.e.  to  Hell),  Inf.  xx.  35-6 
fref,  to  Statius,  Theb,  viii.  27,  103)  [Anfiarao] ; 
Guido  da  Montefcltro  is  condemned  by  Minos 
to  a  place  among  the  Fraudulent  in  Bolgia  8 
of  Circle  VIII  (Malebolge),  Inf.  xxvii.  124-7 
[Consiglieri  Frodolenti ;  Ouido  Monte- 
fbltrano] ;  he  condemns  Griffolino  of  Areuo, 
as  an  alchemist,  to  Bolgia  10  of  Circle  VIM, 
Inf.  xxix.  11&-20  [Falaatori:  GriffoUno] ; 
Virgil  informs  Cato  that  he  is  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Minos  (Limbo  being  outside  the 
limits  of  HeM  proper),  Purg.  i,  77  [Ijimbo]. 

Minotauro^  the  Minotaur,  a  monster  half 
man,  half  bull,  the  offspring  of  the  intercourse 
of  Pasiphae,  the  wife  ^  Minos,  King  of  Crete, 
with  a  bull ;  it  was  kept  in  a  labyrinth  in  Crete, 
which  was  constructed  by  Daedalus,  and  was 
supplied  every  year  with  seven  youths  and 
seven  maidens  from  Athens,whom  the  Athenians 
were  compelled  by  Minos  to  send  as  tribute  in 
satisfaction  for  their  murder  of  hb  son,  An- 
drogeos.  The  monster  was  at  length  slain 
by  Theseus,  with  the  assistance  of  Ariadne, 
daughter  of  Minos,  who  supplied  him  with  a 
due  to  the  labyrinth  and  a  sword.  (Ariamia: 
l>0dalo:  Minoi:  Faaif^.] 

D.  places  the  Minotaur  as  guardian  of 
Circle  VII  of  Hell,  where  the  Violent  are 
punished,  Inf.  xii*  25  j  Vin/amia  di  Creti . .  * 
Cfu  Ju  conceiia  fulla  falsa  vacca^  \nf.  12-13  ; 
testia^  V,  19;  ira  bestial^  %\  33  [Violenti]. 
As  D.  and  Virgil  descend  towards  Circle  VII 
they  see  the  Minotaur  lying  outstretched  before 
them  (Inf.  xii.  n-13) ;  when  it  catches  sight  of 
them  it  bites  itself  in  fur>',  but  is  checked  by 
V,,  who  taunts  it  with  its  death  at  the  hands  of 
Theseus  and  Ariadne  {m^.  14-21) ;  while  the 
monster  reels  to  and  fro  in  impotent  rage,  D. 
and  V.  pass  by  and  continue  their  descent 
{yv,  32-30). 

Blinus  Mocatus,  Mino  Mocato,  poet  of 
Siena;  coupled  by  D.  with  Bonagiunta  of 
Lucca,  Gallo  of  Pisa,  and    Brunctto  Latino 


of  Florence,  as  liaving,  like  them,  written  in 
his  own  local  dialect,  V.  E.  i*  13*^. 

Allacci  thinks  the  name  is  a  corruption,  and 
that  the  poet  intended  is  Bartolomeo  detto 
Meo  di  Mocata  de'  Maconi,  one  of  whose 
poems  has  been  preser>'ed  in  Cod.  Vat^  3793« 
He  says : — 

'  Da  Dante  nd  suo  libro  Dt  VtUgan  Eioftunim 
e  diiamato  Mino  Hocati  ;  ma  nel  icsto  di  Dante  si 
sospetta  di  scorredone  ;  perciocche  Mocati  e  detto  ' 
secondo  Tuso  della  lingua  Sanese  in  quei  suoi 
tempi  per  significare  il  padre,  si  come  se  nc  trovana 
pill  esempi  appresso  Tistesso  Dante^  e  tra  qudll 
BcllincioD  Bcrti,  il  quale  non  dc*  Berti,  ma  de* 
Ramignani  cm.  £  cosi  qui  Meo  non  di  Mocati, 
ma  de'  Maconi,  e  Moccata  fii  suo  padre/  (See 
D'Ancona  and  Comparctti,  AntUhe  Rmu  Ko^<w», 
ii.  78.) 

Mira,  La,  small  town  m  Venetia,  between  ^ 
Padua  and  Venice,  about  ro  miles  from  the 
latter,  on  the  banks  of  a  canal  of  the  Brenta ; 
mentioned  by  Jacopo  del  Cassero  (in  Ante* 
purgatory),  who  says  that  if  he  had  fled  towards 
La  Mira,  instead  of  to  the  marsh- land,  he 
might  have  escaped  the  assassins  sent  after 
him  by  Azzo  of  Este,  Purg.  v,  79-Si.  [CaaserOi 
Jacopo  deL] 

Mirmidoni],  the  Myrmidons,  a  race  of  men 
who  inhabited  the  island  of  Aegina.  Juno,  in 
wrath  at  Jupiter's  love  for  the  nymph  Aegina, 
depopulated  the  island  by  a  pestilence;  but 
AeacuSf  the  king,  who  had  been  spared*  be* 
sought  Jupiter  to  repeople  it,  whereupon  the 
god  transformed  all  the  ants  into  men,  the 
name  of  Myrmidons  being  given  to  them  in 
allusion  to  their  origin  (/*tVM7**^»  *  ants ').  The 
story  is  told  by  Ovid  {M^/am,  vii.  $26  ff,). 

D.  tiefers  to  the  Myrmidons,  in  connexion 
with  the  plague  of  Aegina,  as  sema  diformuiu^ 
Inf.  xxix,  64.     [ISaoo :  ISgum.] 

Bfiiraf  M>Trha,  daughter  of  Cinyras,  King 
of  Cyprus,  Inf*  xxx*  38  ;  ombra^  ^'^  25  ;  faliro 
{folUUo\  V,  34 ;  gtus/a,  7^,  40 ;  rabbiosa^  v,  46; 
Myrrha^  Epist.  vn.  7 ;  being  seized  Mith  a  ^tal 
passion  for  her  father,  she  contrived,  with  the 
aid  of  her  nurse,  to  introduce  herself  into  his 
chamber  in  disguise  during  the  absence  of  her 
mother;  when  Cinyras  discovered  the  deception 
he  attempted  to  slay  Myrrha,  but  she  escaped 
from  him  and  wandered  to  Arabia,  where  she 
|rave  birth  to  Adonis,  and  was  transformed 
into  a  myrrh- tree.  The  story,  of  which  an 
abstract  is  git'en  by  Benvenuto,  is  told  by  Ovid 
{Metam.  x.  298  ff. ;  cf.  Ars  A  ma/,  I  285). 

D-  places  Myrrha,  together  with  Gianni 
Schicchi,  among  the  Falsifiers  in  Bolgia  10  of 
Circle  VIII  of  Hell  (Malebolge),  Inf.  xxx 
25-41  [Falsatori:  Gianni  8oIiic<^] ;  in  bis 
Letter  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VII,  he  speaks 
of  Florence  as  *  Myrrha  scelesta  ct  impia,  in 
Cinyrae  patris  amplexus  exaestuans/  EpisL 
vii.  7  [Cinyraa]. 
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Miseno 

BUsenO,  Miscnus,  the  trumpeter  of  Hcclor, 
mnd,  after  his  death,  of  Aeneas ;  he  was 
drowned  off  the  promontory  of  Miscnum  in 
Campania,  which  received  its  name  from  him, 

D.  refers  to  the  account  given  by  Virgil 
(AfH,  vi.  155-841  of  bow  Aeneas  himself  helped 
to  cut  the  wood  for  the  funeral  pyre  of  Misenus, 
which  he  instances  as  an  example  of  courtesy, 
Conv.  iv.  26***^"**;  Virgil,  in  recording  the 
fact  that  Misenus  passed  from  the  service  of 
Hector  to  that  of  Aeneas,  says  of  him,  *  non 
infcriora  secutus*  (Aen.  vi.  170),  thus  showing 
that  he  considered  Aeneas  the  equal  of  Hector, 
Mod.  ii  3**-^.    [Bnea :  Ettore.] 

IBsenus*     [Miseno.] 

Mobile,  Primo*    [Ciolo  CriataUlno.] 

^^Jlocatus,  Minus.    [Minus  Mocatua] 

^^fModarette],  Sir  Mordred,  the  traitorous 
'  won  of  King  Arthur,  whom  he  slew,  and  by 
whom  he  was  slain;  he  is  referred  to  by 
Camldone  de*  Paizi  (in  Circle  IX  of  Hell),  in 
allusion  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  as  *  qucUi 
a  cui  fu  rot  to  il  petto  c  Tombra  Coo  csso  un 
colpo  per  la  man  d'Artu/  luf.  xxxii  O1-2. 
[▲rtti] 

Modena,  town  nf  N.  Italy,  situated  on  the 
plain  between  the  rivers  Sccchia  and  Panares 
m  the  centit!  of  the  Kmilia,  about  midway 
between  Parma  and  Bologna.  The  Roman 
name  for  it  was  Mutina,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  most  important  to^^-nsin  Gattia  Cispadana ; 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  (b.c.  43)  of 
Marcus  Antonius  by  Augustus  and  the  consuls, 
Mini  us  and  Pansa,  boUi  of  the  latter  being 
killed  in  the  battle. 

The  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mercury)  mentions  Modcna  in  connexion  with 
the  victories  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  Par.  vi  75. 
[AqiOla^] 

f        Modenesi.    [MutloeiiBes.] 

^HModona,    [Modena.] 

^^f  Blois^  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews, 

W  f nt  iv.  57 ;  Purg.  xxxii.  80 ;  Par.  iv,  29 ;  xxiv, 

I  ij6;  xxvL  41 ;  Moysts^  Mon.  \,  14*^;  ii.  4*^ 

f  I3»*  ;  ill.  !»*• '«  5^  9*^'  •«,  14W ;  Epist,  V.  I  ; 

I  %*7\  ^ijtui  Dma^  s^th*  mi  viis€  di  manna  Im 

I  /vw/r  ingrnta  fi.e.  the  leader  under  whom  the 

I  Tc"'*  Jived   upon  manna  In  the  wilderness), 

Virgil  mentions  Moses,  whom  he  describes 
as  *Mois£  legisu  c  ubbidicntc,*  among  those 
released  by  Christ  from  Limbo,  Inf  iv.  57 
[Idinbo] ;  his  appearance  with  Ellas  at  the 
Transfiguration^  Purg.  xxrii.  80 ;  Mon.  iiL  9**"* 
(rdl  to  Mait*  xvii.  3-4) ;  coupled  with  Samuel 
{d.J^tm.  Kv.  i)  as  among  the  Holiest  of  the 
Mints,  Par*  iv.  39 ;  his  place  in  Paradise,  Par. 
xxsiL  130-1;  hit  writings  referred  to  by  D.  as 
eitabliihing  hit  faith  in  God,  Par.  xxiv.  156 ; 
th9   liiaelites   nnder   his  guidance  fed  with 
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manna  in  the  wilderness,  Par.  xxxii,  ijt-i 
(ref.  to  Exod.xvi,  14-21);  the  words  of  God 
to  him,  *  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass 
before  thee*  {ExmL  xxxiii.  19),  quoted,  Par. 
xxvi.  41-2;  the  elders  of  Israel  entrusted  by 
him  with  the  lesser  judgements,  the  more 
important  being  reserved  to  himself,  as  is 
written  in  his  law,  Mon.  i.  14*^^^  (ref.  to 
Exod,  xviii.  17-26 ;  Deuiu  i.  jo-18)  j  his  record 
of  the  inability  of  Pharaoh^s  magicians  to  turn 
dust  into  lice,  a  proof  that  God  alone  can  work 
miracles,  Mon.  ii.  4^"^*  (ref.  to  Esrod.  viii. 
16-19) ;  his  reproof  of  the  Hebrew  who  strove 
with  his  fellow,  and  the  questioning  of  his 
authority  by  the  former,  Mon.  ii.  i3^*-7  (ref. 
to  Exod*  ii.  13-14);  ^*s  writings  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  he  was  the  mouth- 
piece, Mon.  iii.  4'*^"^  j  jjig  account  of  the  birth 
of  Levi  and  Judah,  Mon.  iii*  52-*  (ref.  to  Gtn* 
xxix.  34-5) ;  the  express  command  of  God  to 
him  that  the  Levites  should  be  deprived  of 
all  inheritance  in  the  land  of  the  Israelites, 
Mon.  iii.  i^"^-^  (ref  to  Numb,  xviii.  20);  the 
Emperor  Henry  VII,  on  his  coming  into  Italy, 
compared  to  a  second  Moses,  Epist.  v.  l  ;  m 
its  literal  sense,  *\Vhen  Israel  went  out  of 
Egypt*  {Psalm  cxiv.  i),  signifies  the  departure 
of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egj'pt  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  Epist.  x.  7. 

The  place  of  Moses  in  the  Celestial  Rose, 
where  he  is  seated  on  the  left  hand  of  Adam, 
and  next  but  one  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is 
pointed  out  to  D.  by  St.  Bernard,  Par.  xxxii* 
130-2.     [Bosa.J 

The  five  books  of  Moses,  forming^  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  is  reckoned  by  St.  Jerome  as 
one  book,  are  supposed  to  be  symbolised  by 
one  of  the  four- and- twenty  elders  (icpnesentiog 
the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Old  Testament), 
in  ihe  mystical  Procession  in  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise,  Purg.  xxix.  {$3*4.  \BllBlbiUit  Pro- 
eeoaione.] 

Molia^  the  river  Moldaa,  which  rises  in  S.W. 
of  Bohemia,  and,  after  flowing  S.E.  for  some 
distance,  turns  N,,  and,  passmg  by  Prague, 
enters  the  Elbe  about  twenty  miles  N.  of  that 
dty. 

D.  mentions  the  Moldau  in  connexion  with 
Bohemia,  which  he  describes  as  '  la  terra  dove 
Tacqua  nasce,  Che  Moha  in  Albia,  ed  Albia 
in  mar  ne  porta/  Purg.  viL  9^-9.  [Albia: 
Buemma.) 

For  Motta  in  Ath'a  the  Mantoa  (1473) 
edition,  followed  by  Aldus  (1502)^  mdi  $mti$m 
in  Alh'a, 

Monoldl,  Godf  ^rnily  of  Orvieto,  otherwise 
known  as  Mootldeschi ;  mentioned  together 
with  the  Fitippeschi,  a  Ghibclline  family  of 
the  same  dty,  Purg.  \i.  107,  [OappelletU: 
FUtppesohLJ 

Moamrctim^  He).  D/s  treatise  On  M^martkf^ 
written  in  Latin,  the  subject  being  the  relations 
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between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  and 
a  plea  for  the  necessity  of  a  universal  temporal 
monarchy,  coexistent  with  the  spiritual  sove- 
reignty of  the  Pope.  The  work  is  divided 
into  three  books^in  the  6rst  D.  treats  of  the 
necessity  of  monarchy;  in  the  second  he 
discusses  the  question  how  far  the  Roman 
people  were  justified  in  assuming  the  functions 
of  monarchy,  or  the  imperial  power ;  in  the 
third  he  inquires  to  what  extent  the  function 
of  the  monarchy,  i.e,  the  Empire,  depends 
immediately  upon  God. 

D/s  arguments  are  summed  up  by  Bryce  :^ 

*  Man's  nature  is  twofold,  corruptible  and  incor- 
ruptible :  he  has  therefore  two  ends,  active  virtue 
on  earthf  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  sight  of  God 
hereafter;  the  one  to  be  attained  by  practice 
conformed  to  the  precepts  of  philosophy,  the  other 
by  the  theological  >nrtues.  Hence  two  guides  are 
needed,  the  Pontiff  and  the  Emperor,  the  latter  of 
whom,  in  order  that  he  may  direct  mankind,  in 
accordance  with  the  teachings  of  philosophy,  to 
temporal  blessedness,  must  preserve  universal 
peace  in  the  world.  Thus  arc  the  two  powers 
equally  ordained  of  God,  and  the  Emperor, 
though  supreme  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  secular 
world,  is  in  some  things  dependent  on  the 
Pontilf,  since  earthly  happiness  is  subordinate  to 
ctemaL* 

The  De  Monorchia^  unlike  the  Comnvio  and 
the  De  Vul^ari  Ehquentia^  which  are  both 
uofinished,  is  a  completed  work. 

Critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the 
date  of  its  composition.  Witie  holds  that  D. 
wrote  it  before  he  was  exiled  from  Florence ; 
but  it  was  more  probably  written  in  1311  or 
1312,  at  the  time  when  the  Emperor  Henry  VII 
was  in  Italy. 

The  work  was  translated  into  Italian  by 
Marsilio  Ficino  (i 433-1 499),  who  in  his  preface 
speaks  of  D.  as  *  Dante  Ahghieri  per  patria 
celeste^  per  abttazione  fiorentino,  di  stirpe 
angelico,  in  professione  filosofo^poctico.*  The 
original  was  first  printed  at  Basle  in  1559, 
in  a  collection  of  treatises  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  Roman  Empire,  under  the  title  of 
Daniis  Florcntini  d£  Monorchia  libri  ires. 
It  was  reprinted  in  1566,  Witte  mentions 
three  editions  of  Cent,  xvii,  and  six  of  Cent. 
xviii ;  besides  which  there  have  been  at  least 
ten  in  the  present  century.  Several  MSS,  of 
the  De  Monarckia  arc  in  existence,  of  which 
at  least  three  belong  to  Cent.  xiv. 

The  three  books  were  divided  into  chapters 
by  D,  himself,  as  appears  from  several  refer- 
ences in  the  course  of  the  work  (Mon.  i.  6^^ ;  ii« 
glOi-7>  iii,  j51)j  but  they  are  only  %*aguely  in- 
dicated in  the  MSS.  In  the  printed  editions 
the  number  of  chapters  varies.  Some  editors 
divide  the  first  book  into  sixteen  chapters 
(Witte),  others  into  eighteen  (Fraticelli,  Giu- 
liani); the  second  book  into  thirteen  (Witte), 
eleven  (Fraticelli),  or  twelve  (Giuhani) ;    the 


third  into  sixteen  (Witte)  or  fifteen  (FnttlceJIi, 
Giuliani).    [Table  xxxiii] 

Both  Villani  and  Boccaccio  include  the  /V 
yfonarchia  in  their  lists  of  D.'s  writings ;  the 
former  says  briefly  :— 

*  Fecc  ancora  la  Monarckia^  ove  tratt6  defl' 
oficio  del  papa  a  dcgl'  imperadori,*   {\x.  136.) 

Boccaccio,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  it 
at  length,  and  relates  how,  soon  after  D/s 
death,  it  ivas  publicly  condemned  to  be  burned 
by  the  papal  legate  in  Lorabardy,  who  wotikl 
also  have  burned  D/s  bones  had  he  not  been 
prevented ; — 

'  Similemente  questo  egregio  aatore  nella  venutm 
di  Arrigo  Vll  imperadore  fcce  uno  libro  in  latina 
prosa,  il  cui  titolo  ^  Monartkia,  il  quale,  secoodo 
Ire  question!  le  quali  in  csso  dctermina,  in  Irt  libri 
div'ise*  Nel  primo,  loicalmenLe  disputando,  pruox'a 
chc  al  ben  cssere  del  mondo  sia  di  neccssita  cssere 
rimperio ;  la  quale  ^  la  prima  quistione.  Nel 
&econdo,  per  argomcnti  istoriografi  procedendo^ 
mostra  Roma  di  ragione  ottenere  il  titolo  dello 
impcrio  ;  che  ^  la  seconda  quistione.  Kei  terxo, 
per  argoroenti  tcologici  pruova  lautoriia  dello 
imperio  immediatamcnte  procedere  da  Dio,  e  non 
median te  alcuno  suo  vicario,  come  gli  chend 
pare  che  vogHano ;  e  questa  t  ta  terza  quistione. 
Questo  libro  piii  anni  dopo  ta  mortc  dello  autore 
fu  dannato  da  messcr  Beltrando  c^rdinale  del  Pog< 
getto  e  legato  del  papa  nelle  parti  di  Lombardia, 
sedente  papa  Giovanni  XXI I .  £  la  cagione  oe 
fu,  perciocchA  Lodovico  duca  di  Baviera,  da^ 
elettori  della  Magna  etetto  in  re  de^  Romani, 
venendo  per  la  sua  coroaazione  a  Roma,  contr^al 
piacere  del  detto  papa  Giovanni,  essendo  in  Roma, 
fece  contro  agli  ordinamenti  ecclesiastici  una  inie 
minore^  chiamato  fratc  Piero  della  Corvara,  p*p% 
e  molti  cardinali  e  vescovi ;  e  quivi  a  questo  papa 
si  fece  coronare.  £  nata  poi  in  motti  casi  della 
sua  autoriti  quistione,  egU  e'  suoi  seguaci,  tn>* 
vato  questo  libro,  a  difensiotie  di  quella  e  di  si 
moltt  dcgli  argoroenti  in  csso  posti  cominciarooo 
ad  usare ;  per  la  quale  cosa  il  libro,  il  quale 
inflno  allura  appena  era  saputo,  divenne  foolto 
famoso.  Ma  poi,  tornatosi  il  detto  Lodovico  nella 
Magfiaigli  suoi  seguaci,  e  massimamente  t  chierict, 
vcnuti  al  dichino  c  dispcrsi,  il  detto  eardinalc, 
non  essendo  chi  a  cid  si  opponesse,  a\aito  il 
soprasscritlo  libro,  quello  in  pubblico,  siccome 
cose  ereljche  conlenentc,  dann5  al  fuoco.  E  *l 
simigliante  si  sforzava  di  &re  delle  ossa  deOo 
autore  a  ctcma  infamia  e  confusione  deUa  sua 
memoria,  se  a  ci6  non  si  fosse  opposto  uno  valorooo 
e  nobile  cavalicre  fiorentino,  il  cui  nome  fu  Pino 
della  Tosa,  il  quale  allora  a  Bologna,  dove  ci6  sa 
tfattava,  si  trov6,  e  con  lui  messer  Ostagio  da 
Polenta,  potcnte  ciascuno  assai  nel  cospctto  del 
card  ill  ale  di  sopra  detto/ 

Monferrato,  NTontferrat,  ancient  tnanmi- 
satc  of  W.  Italy,  which  corresponded  roughly 
with  the  S*  half  of  the  modem  province  dl 
Piedmont ;  according  to  Loria  {LltaJia  mel/a 
D,  C)  it  extended  from  the  Po  to  the  Ligurian 
Alps,  and  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Montferrat ;  the  former  lay  between  the  Tanaro 
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and  the  Lignmn  Alps,  its  chief  towns  being 
Mondovl,  Acquis  and  Alba;  the  latter  lay 
between  the  Tanaro  and  the  Po,  its  chief 
towns  being  Alessandria,  Asti,  Casale,  and 
Valenxa.  The  princes  of  Montierrat  were 
ajnong  the  most  powerful  Italian  families  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  several  members  of  the 
house  were  famous  crusaders.  In  1305,  on 
the  extinction  of  the  male  line,  the  marquisate 
passed  to  the  Falacologi  in  the  person  of  Theo- 
dore Palaeologus»  son  of  the  Empress  Irene* 
who  was  sister  and  heiress  of  the  last  Marquis 
of  the  male  line,   (Table  xiz,] 

Sordello  (in  Antepurgatorj;)  mentions  Mont- 
ferrat  in  connexion  with  William  Longs  word, 
Marquis  of  Montfcrml  and  Canavese  (1254- 
I393h  Purg.  vii.  136  [Canavoeo :  Qtigliel- 
mo^];  his  son  John  (1292^1305)  is  men- 
tioned, V,  E,  i.  12'*^  [Johannes-'];  a  member 
of  this  family  is  mentioned,  together  with  the 
King  of  Castile  and  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
on  account  of  his  liberality,  as  i!  tuono  Mar^ 
(A£Sf  di  M4>n/erraiOt  Conv,  iv*  ii*^*^'';  this 
is  probably  the  Marquis  Boniface  It  (1192- 
1307)  who  was  one  of  the  great  patrons  and 
protectors  of  the  troubadours  (whence  doubt- 
less D.*s  reference  to  him),  as  were  Alphonso 
VIII  of  Castile,  and  Ravmond  V  of  Toulouse, 
with  whom  he  is  couplea.  *  Lo  marques  Boni- 
facis  de  Monferrat^is  several  times  mentioned 
in  the  old  Provencal  lives  of  the  Troubadours, 
ctf  whom  Pcire  Vidal,  Raimbaut  de  Vac- 
queiras,  and  Gaucelm  Faidit,  were  among  his 
prot^g^s.  Boniface  was  second  son  of  Wil- 
lianr  III  (who  accompanied  the  Emperor 
Coiurad  III  on  the  second  Crusade  in  1147)* 
hit  elder  brother  being  the  famous  crusader 
Cooftdt  Marquis  of  Montferrat  (1188-1192), 
Wmot  of  Tyre,  and  King  of  Jerusalem,  whom 
be  succeeded  in  the  marquisate.  Boniface 
was  btmself  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fourth 
Cniaade  in  1204,  and  was  the  Arst  Latin  King 
of  Salonica  ;  his  doings  in  this  expedition  are 
OAirated  at  length  by  V'itkhardouin  tn  his 
CmtauiU  d€  Cifnsian/ifwpU,  who  in  recording 
his  oeath  (in  1207)  speaks  of  him  as  : — 

*  Ub  des  incillors  barons  ct  des  plui  Urges^  et 
dca  veiUon  chevaliers  qui  fust  el  remanant  dou 
WOOde.*   (I  500.;    (See  /?am<ywa»  xxvi,  453-60.1 

MonferratOf  Bonifazio  dl.  [Mon* 
termto.] 

Monferrato,  GuglieliBO  di,  [Mon- 
ferrato] 

Monforte^  Gtiido  di*  [Quido  di  ICon* 
fb8t#.] 

Mongibello,  modem  name  of  Mt,  Aetna^ 
Inf.  3tiv,  56,    [IStiuuj 

Brunetto  Latino  also  speaks  of  the  moun* 
tain  by  this  name  : — 

•En  I'ialc  dc  Secillc  ...  eft  moilt  Gibel,  qui 
toi^ors  giete  feu  par  ii*  bouchea,  el  nepourquant 
1I  i  a  aoif  detus  toxjora.*  {Ttimi^^  L  lai.. 


Monr  Aperti.    [MonUperU,] 

Montagna,  Montagna  de'  Parcitati,  head 
of  the  Ghibelline  party  in  Rimini,  who  was 
treacherously  taken  prisoner  in  1295  by  Mala- 
testa  da  Verrucchio  I'  il  mastin  vecchio  *)  and 
murdered  in  prison  by  Malatesta's  son,  Mala- 
icstino  (*  il  mastin  nuovo '). 

D.  mentions  Montagna  in  connexion  with 
his  murder  by  the  Malatesta,  Inf.  xxvii.  47, 
[Mal&teata:  Malateatiiio.] 

Montagna,  La.    [Furgatorio ' .] 

Moiitag;ne  Rifei  the  Rhipaean  mountains^ 
a  lofty  range  in  N*  part  of  the  earth,  used 
generally  to  express  any  cold  northern  region* 
The  name  was  applied  by  classical  writers  in- 
definitely to  alt  the  mountains  in  N.  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  later  geographical 
writers  place  the  range  N.E.  of  Mt.  Alaunus 
on  the  frontiers  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and  state 
that  the  Tanais  (modem  Don)  rises  in  it ;  ac* 
cording  to  this  account  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  W.  branch  of  the  Ural  mountains. 

Orosius  says  :— 

*  Europa  incipit  sub  pUgti  septcntnonis,  a  flumine 
Tanaiy  qus  Rtphaei  monies  Sarmatico  avcrsi  CM:eano 
Tanatm  fluvium  fundunt,'    ^//»*/.,  L  s,  i  4.) 

Brunetto  Latino  says : — 

'A  ('entree  d'oricnt  est  la  tcrre  de  Scite,  desor 
est  mont  Riphey  ct  rVpcrlwrey/  (7>w»r,  L  194.) 

Benvenuto : — 

*  Hoc  cat  dicere  versus  septcntrioncm  ; 
enim  Riphei  sunt  in  partibu^  aquilonis  sub 
polo.* 

D.  mentions  the  range,  to  indicate  the  N., 
in  a  simile  of  cranes,  Purg.  xxvi.  43 ;  this 
simile  {w,  43-5)  has  been  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  cranes  would  not  fly  at  the  uine 
season^  some  N^  some  S.,  as  D.  figures  themt 
but  all  in  one  direction;  but  the  use  of  the 
subj,  voittsser^  (f.  44 1  shows  that  the  image 
is  purely  imaginary.  L).  perhaps  was  thinking 
of  Lucan,  Phars.  v.  71 1  ft.,  or  %ii.  833  fT. 

Noi€.—Rifi  is  used  here  in  rime  {:  Pasi/s 
:  schi/t)  for  Riftt  from  RiffO, 

Montaperti,  village  in  Tuscany,  about 
5  miles  S.  of  Siena,  on  a  hill  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Arbia,  a  small  river  which  flows  into 
the  Ombrone  at  Buonconvento  \  here  took 
place  the  famous  battle  between  the  Ghibel* 
lines  and  the  duclfs  of  Florence  (Sep.  4,  f36o)| 
resulting  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  latter*  to 
which  D.  refers  aa  *  Lo  stnuio  e  il  grande 
scempio,  Che  fece  TArbia  colorata  in  rosso,' 
Inf.  X.  85-6.    (Arbla.J 

Moouperti  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  traitor  Bocca  degli  Abati  (to  Circle  IX  of 
Hell),  who  cut  do^^  the  standard  of  the 
Florentines  at  a  critical  point  of  the  battk, 
and  thus  caused  the  panic  which  led  to  the 
royt  of  the  Guetfop  liif.  xxxii.  81.    [Booea.! 
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Monte,  II 


Montefeltro 


In  an  account  of  the  battle  which  was 
written  probably  not  long  after  the  event, 
a  Sienese  chronicler  puts  the  losses  of  the 
Florentines  in  prisoners  and  slain  at  over 
twenty  thousand : — 

*  Furono  li  prigioni  che  vennero  in  Sienfl,  sedici 
miHa^  e  li  morti  intrm  la  battagUa  e  per  lo  cainpOi 
sei  milia ;  pcnsate  sc  ne  furono  mortii  chc  per  la 
puzza  degli  uomint  e  de'  cavalli  morti  s*abbajidon6 
tutta  quella  contrada,  e  stctte  molto  tempo  che 
non  vi  s'abitd,  sc  non  per  ficre  e  bestie  sclvaggc* 

The  chronicler  concludes  his  account  with 
a  description  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  the 
victorious  Sienese  into  their  city,  *  con  giunde 
trionfo  e  gloria,  a  grande  vergogna  ct  vituperio 
e  confusione  di  quelli  cani  Fiorentiniv  the 
procession  being  headed  by  the  Florentine 
ambassador  seated  on  an  ass  with  his  face  to 
its  tail  :— 

'  La  gente  del  niagnifico  e  vittorioso  Comune  di 
Siena  avendo  avtita  cos)  fatta  vittoria,  lo  sabato 
non  tomiro  in  Siena,  ma  poMa  domenica  a  mattina 
in  5u  la  meiza  terza  toraaro  ed  entniro  in  Siena 
con  grand  issi ma  allegrezza.  Innanzi  a  tutti  andava 
uno  dell*  irobasciadori  de'  Fiorentini^  jl  quale  fu 
]'uno  ddli  due  imbasciadori,  che  venne  a  lare  la 
dimandita  che  le  mura  di  Sieua  fussero  gittate  per 
terra,  ed  era  a  cavallo  in  su  uno  asino,  e  strascinava 
labandtera  ov\'ero  standardo  del  Comnne  di  Firenzc, 
cd  C5SO  imbasciadore  aveva  voltato  iJ  volto  verso 
la  bandiera,  e  la  coda  dell'  asino  aveva  per  briglia  ; 
e  dietro  a  coslui  veniva  la  salmena  dcUa  vetto- 
vaglia,  che  furono  ccnttnaia  di  muli  e  d'astni  e  di 
somien.'  {Chronaca  Sanese  del  stcolo  xiii.  See 
IKAncona  and  Bacci,  Lett.  Ifa/,^  i.  149  fil) 

Monte,  II.     [Purgatorio*.] 

Monte  Aventino,    [Aventinc] 

Monte  Subasio],  mountain  (about  3,600  ft) 
in  N.  of  Umbria,  a  spur  of  the  Central  or 
Roman  Apennines,  on  the  S.W.  slope  of 
which  Assisi,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Francis^ 
is  situated ;  this  slope  is  referred  to  by 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun)  in  his  description  of  the  situation  of 
Assist,  ^s  fertile  cost  a  (Talto  motiie^  Par*  xi.  45, 
49  [Aaoeei] ;  he  says  that  from  tltis  mountain 
Perugia  on  its  S.E.  side  feels  the  heat  (in 
summer,  from  the  refraction)  and  the  cold  (in 
wintefj  from  the  snows)  {yv.  46-7)  [Pemgia]. 

Monte  Veso,  Monte  Viso  or  Monvbo,  the 
Mons  VcsuJus  of  the  ancients  (Pliny,  Hist, 
Nat.  ill.  20),  peak  (about  12,600  ft.)  of  the 
Cottian  Alps  in  Piedmont,  where  the  river  Po 
rises, 

D.  mentions  it  in  connexion  with  the  Mon- 
tone,  which  he  says  is  the  first  river  which, 
rising  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines,  flows 
direct  into  the  Adriatic  without  cntermg  the 
Pov  Inf.  xvi.  94-6  [Acquacheta :  Jjamone  : 
Montone  - ;  Po].     Boccaccio  says  : — 

*  Monte  Veso  e  un  monte  nell'  Alpi,  la  aopra  il 
Konferrsto,  e  parte  la  Provcnia  dara  Italia,  e  di 


questo  monte  Veso  nasce  il  fiume  chiamato  li  Po, 
il  quale  in  s^  riceve  molU  fiumi,  \  quali  caggiooo 
deir  Atpi  dalla  parte  di  ver  ponente,  e  d'Appcnniiio 
di  %'er  levante,  c  mette  in  mare  per  piii  foci,  c  trm 
I'altre  per  quella  di  Primaro  presso  a  Ravenna; 
e  questa  &  quella  che  ^  piu  one n tale ;  e  il  primo 
flume,  iJ  quale  nasce  in  Appennino,  senza  mcttcre 
in  Po,  andando  I'uomo  da  Po  in  ver  levante,  h 
chiamato  la  dove  nasce  Acq uacheta;  poi  divcnendo 
al  piano  presso  a  PoHi  in  Romagna.  cambia  nome, 
ed  ^  chiamato  Montone,  pcrciocch^  impetuosa- 
mentc  corrc,  e  passa  aliato  a  Forli,  e  di  quindi 
discende  a  Ravenna,  e  lungo  le  mura  d  essa  rorre, 
e  forse  due  miglia  piii  giii  mette  nel  mare  Adriatico ; 
e  cosl  e  il  primo  che  tieue  proprio  cammino,  ap- 
presso  a  quello  che  scende  di  monte  Veso.  £ 
dice  rautore,  chc  egli  viene  dalla  sinistra  costa 
d'AppenninOf  intomo  alia  quale  h,  da  sapere  che 
Appennino  6  un  monte,  il  quale  alcuni  vogliono 
che  cominci  a  questo  monte  Veso;  altri  dicono 
che  egli  comincia  a  Monaco,  nella  riviera  di 
Genova«  .  .  .  Ora  si  chiama  il  lato  destro  di  questo 
monte,  quelle  il  quale  h  volto  inverse  il  mar  Tireno, 
e  quello  che  e  volto  v«rso  il  mare  Adriano  * 
chiamato  il  sinistro/ 

Monte  Viso  (or  perhaps  the  Alps  in  general) 
is  referred  to  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  (in 
the  Heaven  of  Mercury)  as  Latpesirt  roccs 
di  ch^^  Poy  tu  labi^  Par.  vi.  51.     [Po.] 

Montecchif  noble  GhibeJline  family  of 
Verona,  mentioned  by  D.  together  with  the 
Cappelletti,  Purg.  vi.  106  [Cappelletti : 
l*ilip;>eschl].  PhilaJethcs  gives  the  follow* 
ing  account  of  them : — 

*The  Montecchi  were  very  powerfiil  in  Verona, 
and  were  at  the  head  of  the  GhibeUines  in  that 
city,  giving  their  name  to  the  Veronese  members 
of  the  party.  With  the  help  of  the  notoricms 
Eazelino  da  Romano  they  managed  to  expel  their 
opponents^  together  with  their  leaders,  the  Gsunts 
of  San  Bonifacio,  the  lordship  of  the  dty  being 
assumed  by  Ezzelino  (1336),  who  retained  it  untU 
his  death  in  1259.  He  seems  to  have  ill  requited 
the  services  of  his  allies,  the  Montecchi,  for  a 
member  of  the  family,  a  certain  Carnarolo  de' 
Montecchi^  is  mentioned  as  having  been  one  of  Ibe 
victims  of  his  cruelty  (1243).  Afker  the  death  of 
Ezzclino  Verona  remained  true  to  the  Ghibelltne 
cause  under  the  lordship  of  the  ScaJrgcra*  who  tu 
i??63  again  expelled  the  Counts  of  San  Bonifiulo 
and  their  adherents.  The  Montecchi,  however, 
appear  to  have  abandoned  the  traditions  of  their 
family,  for  in  1324  they  were  expelled  by  Ca« 
Grande  della  S^la,  and  took  refuge  in  Udlne, 
vrhcre  they  died  out  about  fifty  years  later.' 

Mootefeltrano,  Guido, 

feltranoj 

Montefeltro,  small  mountainous  distiict 
situated  in  the  extreme  N,  of  the  province  ol 
the  Marches,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines ;  its 
chief  town  is  San  Leo,  which  was  once  called 
Montefeltro,  the  name  being  thence  tnms- 
ferred  to  the  whole  district ;  the  name  itself  | 
of  which  the  Latin  form,  as  given  by  Ben- 


fl 


[Quido  Monte* 


[3d0] 


venutOf  is  Mons  Feretrus,  is  said  to  have 
ori^Mnated  from  an  ancient  Roman  temple 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Fcretrius-  The  district 
of  Montefeltro  formed  part  of  Romagna,  and 
in  D/i  time  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Urbino 
[Romagna],  The  name  still  sur\'ivcs  in  the 
villages  of  S.  Agata-Feltna,  Macerata-Feltria, 
and  Sasso  Feltrio,  which  are  all  within  a  few 
miles  of  San  Leo.  Among  the  Counts  of 
Montefeltro  were  the  famous  Guido  da  Monte- 
feltro and  his  son,  Buonconte. 

Montefeltro  is  mentioned  by  Buonconte  (in 
Antepurgatory )  as  his  native  place,  Purg.  v.  B$; 
and  alluded  to  by  tiuido  |  in  Bol^a  8  of  Circle 
V  J 11  of  Hell)  as  the  hill  country  between  Urbino 
and  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  where  the 
Tiber  rises*  i  monti  hi  intra  Urbino  E  il giogo 
di  eke  it  Texttr  si  disserra.  Inf.  xxvii.  39^30 
[Bucmoonte:  Quido  Montefeltrano].  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  places 
spoken  of  as  Feitra^  Inf.  i.  105  [Peltro^J, 

Benvenuto  says  of  ^Jontefeltro  and  its 
Counts : — 

'  Debes  scire  quod  Mons  Feretrus  est  quaed«ni 
dvitss  in  Rommndiola.  contitiens  in  se  multjis 
terras,  slctit  civiutcm  Sancti  LeoniSt  Samarinum, 
et  alia  castella ;  ex  qua  contrata  habucrunt  ohm 
oriffinem  comites  famosi,  vocali  usque  in  hodiemam 
diem  comites  dc  Montefeltro,  de  quorum  primordio 
non  habctur  mcmoHa ;  aed  dc  dome  ista  muIH 
ftientnt  viri  strrtiuiHsimi*  quortitn  uniim  antiquis^ 
tliniim  rcpcrio,  qucmdam  dominum  M  ontcfeltraniun, 
ffOJ  g«nuU  Boncontem,  et  ex  Bonconte  natus  est 
MoAlefe Uranus  miiem.  Ex  Montefcltrano  natus  est 
fjiiOQfsis:stflDua  conies  Guido  ...  ex  i»to  Guidone 
nalus  est  Boncontes.* 

Montefeltro^  Buonconte  da.  [Bi^n- 
Qont#.] 

Montefeltro,  Galasso  da.    [O&laMo.] 

Montefeltro,  Guido  da.  [Outdo  Mont«^ 
feltrano.] 

Montemalo^  the  ancient  Clivus  Cinnae, 
now  Monte  Mario  (so  called  from  Mario 
Meilinif  the  owner  of  a  famous  villa  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  Cent*  xv),  a  hill  outside 
Rome,  over  which  the  road  to  Viterbo  patae^. 
h  is  from  this  point  lliat  a  traveller  from  the 
N.  first  catches  sight  of  the  city  of  Rome,  In 
X>*^  day,  as  Philalcthes  points  out,  this  route 
was  more  frequented  than  at  the  present  time, 
Iht  bridi^e  over  the  Tiber  (Ponte  Molk,  on 
lb«  tite  of  the  ancient  Pons  Milvius),  by  which 
tbe  trafllic  now  goes,  being  at  that  time  still  in 
niins. 

Cacciaguida  \\n  the  Heaven  of  Mars),  com- 
paring  Florence  to  Rome,  says  that  in  his  day 
(in  the  middle  of  Cent,  xii)  the  view  of  Rome 
from  Monte malo  was  not  yet  surpassed  by 
that  of  Florence  from  Uccellatoto  (a  hill  on 
tbe  road  from  Bologna),  Par.  xv.  109-10 
(Ucoellatolo].     From  this  it  appears  that  in 


D/s  day  the  city  of  Florence  surpassed  Rome 

in  the  splendour  of  its  buildings. 

Montemurlo,  castle  on  a  hill  between 
Prato  and  Pistoja,  belonging  to  the  Conti 
Guidif  which  they  were  obliged  to  sell  to  the 
Florentines  as  they  themselves  could  not  hold 
it  against  the  Pistojans.  The  ruins  of  it  arc 
still  visible. 

Cacciafjuida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars),  de- 
ploring the  troubled  rimes,  says  that,  if  tbe 
Church  had  not  by  its  hostility  to  the  Emperor 
brought  about  a  universal  state  d  feud,  among 
other  things  the  casile  of  Montemurio  would 
still  belong  to  the  Conti  Guidi,  Sariast  Monie* 
murlo  anet^r  dii  Conti ^  Par.  xvi.  64. 

Villani  gives  the  following  account : — 

*'  NcgH  anni  di  Cristo  IS103  .  .  .  i  Piitolesi  tobono 
il  castello  di  Montemurlo  a* conti  Guidi;  ma  poco 
appresso,  il  Scttembre,  v'andarono  ad  oste  i  Fio- 
rentini  in  scr\'igio  dc'  conti  Guidi  c  ricbberlo,  c 
rcndcrlo  a'  conti  Guidi,  £  poi  od  1307  i  Fiorcntini 
feciono  fare  pace  tra' Pislolcsi  c' conti  Guidi,  ma 
poi  non  possendo  bene  difendere  i  conti  da'  Pistclcsi 
Montemurlot  pcrocch'  era  loro  troppo  vicino,  c 
Aveanvi  fatto  appetto  11  castcllo  del  Monlale,  si  H 
vcndcro  i  conti  Guidi  al  comunc  di  Fircnie  llbbre 
cinquetnila  di  Eorini  piccioli,  cbc  aarebbono  ogp 
cinque mila  fiorini  d'oro  ;  e  ci6  fu  ifli  anni  di  Cristo 
i909«  ^^  i  conti  da  Pordano  mai  non  voUono  dare 
parola  per  la  loro  parte  alia  vcndita/    (v.  31,) 

Villani  has  fallen  into  some  confusion  with 
regard  to  the  date  of  this  transaction^  which 
took  place,  not  in  1209  as  he  stales^  but  in 
1254,  as  is  proved  by  contemporary  docu* 
mcnts.  (See  DttiM  digU  ErmdtH  T^uw^, 
viu  191 ;  viiL  137  4a) 

Montereggionf,  strongly  fortified  caitle, 
belonging  to  the  Sicnese,  on  the  road  between 
Empoli  and  Siena,  about  eight  miles  N.W.  of 
the  latter.  It  is  situated  on  the  crown  of 
a  Jow  hillf  and  is  surrounded  with  a  massive 
wull  surmounted  by  twelve  towers  placed  about 
100  feet  apart  throughout  the  whole  circuit. 

D.  compares  the  Giants^  who  are  placed  as 
warders  at  the  mouth  of  Circle  IX  of  Hell,  to 
the  towers  which  surround  the  castle  of  Monte- 
reggioni,  Inf.  uuci.  40-4.     [OigmntL] 

j%e  castle  was  buUt  by  the  Sienese  in 
March,  J  213^  according  to  an  inscription  (re- 
produced by  Loria)  near  one  of  the  gates  :— 

*  Anno  Domini  iiccxiij  ind.  it,  menae  martii . .  . 
hoc  casinim  Montis  R^onlt  in  Dct  fuit  uomine 
inceptum  et  undique  poslea  tnurm  val Latum  propriia 
Scncnsis  popuU  taboribus  et  eJtpentIa,  .  ,  . 

Villani  states  (vi.  55^  that  in  1254  tt  wm 
besieged  by  the  Florentines,  who,  having  tam- 
pered with  the  garrison  of  German  mer* 
cenaries,  would  have  taken  it,  had  not  tbe 
Sienese  conse  to  terms  with  them.  Tbe 
massive  tower»  appear  to  have  beea  ftddcd 
by  the  Sieneie  after  their  great  victory  over 
the  Florentine  Guelftat  Monupcrti  in  ia6a 
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Montone 
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Montone  *,  'the  Ram/  I  e.  Aries,  constel- 
lation and  the  first  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  which  the  Sun  enters  at  the  \emal 
equinox  (about  March  21),  Purg.  viii.  154  ; 
Pm^.  xxix.  2.    [Ariete.] 

D.  describes  the  vernal  equinox  as  *  the 
Sun  betaking  himself  to  the  bed  which  the 
Ram  bestrides  with  all  four  feet*  (the  meaning 
of  the  passage  being  that  the  vernal  equinox 
shall  not  recur  s^ven  times,  seven  years  shall 
not  pass),  Purg.  \^ii.  133-5  J  ^^  Sun  and 
Moon  opposite  to  each  other  at  the  equinox 
(the  one  being  in  Aries,  the  other  in  jlibra), 
Far.  xxix,  1-2.     [Iiibra.] 

Montone^],  ri\^r  of  N.  Italy,  which  rises 
in  the  Etniscan  Apennines,  above  the  monas- 
tery of  San  Benedetto  in  AJpe,  and  Hows  past 
Forli  and  Ravenna  (where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Ronco)  into  the  Adriatic 

According  to  D»,  the  river  from  its  source 
as  far  as  Fort)  was  known  as  the  Acquacheta, 
and  from  Forll  to  its  mouth  as  the  Montone, 
Inf.  xvi.  94-9.    [Aoqtiacheta :  Monte  V^o.] 

MopSUS,  name  (borrowed  from  Virgil,  £t/. 
V.  I,  10;  viii.  26,  30;  Sec.)  by  which  D,  ad- 
dresses Giovanni  del  Virgilio  in  his  Latin 
Eclogues,  Eel  i.  6.  ;»  18,  24,  28,  57,  SU  S^>  S7r 
64 ;  ii-  25,  65,  74,  97.    [Eglogte  ^,] 

Mordarette,    [Modar^fcto.] 

MoroeUo  Malaspioa*  [Mmlaspma,  Mo- 
roello.] 

Moronto,  brother  of  D/s  great-great-grand- 
father Cacciaguida,  Par. xv.  156.  [Caooiaguida : 
Dante.] 

Morrocco,  Morocco,  the  most  W.  of  the 
Barbary  States,  occupying  the  N.\V»  corner  of 
Africa;  mentioned  by  D.  (as  an  alternative  to 
Spain)  to  indicate  the  W.  limit  of  the  habitable 
gk)be,  Inf.  xxvi.  104  ;  PiiTg*  iv.  159.  [Oeruaa^ 
lemme.] 

Mosca,  member  of  the  Lamberti  family  of 
Florence,  at  whose  instigation  the  Amidei 
murdered  Buondelmonte  de*  Buondelmonti  in 
order  to  avenge  the  insult  of  the  latter  to  a 
lady  of  the  Amidei  family,  whom  he  had 
promised  to  marry  and  had  deserted  for  one 
of  the  Donati  It  was  this  murder  which  led 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline 
feuds  into  Florence. 

Mosca  de*  Lamberti  is  one  of  the  five 
Florentines  about  whonnt  D-  inqiiires  of  Ciacco 
(in  Circle  III  of  Hell),  whether  they  are  in 
Heaven  or  Hell,  the  answer  being  that  they 
are  among  the  blackest  souls  in  Hell,  Inf.  vt, 
79-55  [Ciaeoo] ;  D.  afterwards  sees  Mosca 
among  the  Sowers  of  discord  in  Bolgia  9  of 
Circle  VIII  of  HeU  (Malebolge),  Inf.  xxviii. 
106;  uttj  V,  103  [Scinmatioi] ;  he  is  represented 
with  both  his  hands  cut  off,  and  hfting  his 
bleeding  stumps  in  the  air,  while  he  calls  upon 


D,  to  remember  Mosca,  who  made  use  of  the 
famous  phrase  *  cosa  fatta  capo  ha/  ^  hich  led 
to  the  civil  feuds  in  Florence,  and,  adds  D.,  to 
the  death  of  the  Lamberti  family  (they  having 
apparently  totally  died  out  before  the  end  of 
Cent  xiii)  {vt\  103-11)  [Buondelmonte : 
Iiainbeiti], 

Moyses,    [Hoiad.] 

Mozzi],  wealthy  Florentine  ^mily  fWTiile 
Cuelfs)  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Florence, 
Andrea  de'  Mozzi  (referred  to.  Inf.  xv.  112-14}, 
was  a  member  [Andrea  de'  Mossi].  To  this 
family  also  belonged  Rocco  de'  Mozzi,  who  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  alluded  to,  Inf*  jdiL 
143-51  [A«li,  Iiotto  degU]. 

According  to  Villani  (vii.  42)  the  family 
suddenly  acquired  great  wealth  through  their 
business  connexions  with  the  papal  court. 
When  Gregory  X  visited  Florence  m  1275  he 
was  entertained  by  them,  and  it  was  they  who 
built  the  Church  of  San  Gregorio,  which  was 
dedicated  on  that  occasion  by  the  Pope. 

Mozzi,  Andrea  de*.    [M012L] 

Mozzi,  Rocco  de*.    [MosaL] 

Mticius.    IHutius.] 

Mtilta.    [Molta.] 

Mtinda],  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  where 
Julius  Caesar  defeated  Sextus  and  Cneius,  the 
sons  of  Pompey,  B,  c  45 ;  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian <in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury)  alludes  to 
the  battle  of  Munda  among  the  victories  of  the 
Roman  Eagle,  Par.  vi,  71-2.     [Aquila^.] 

Muse,  the  nine  Muses,  who  are  represented 
as  having  been  bom  in  Pieria,  at  the  fool  of 
Mt.  01>Tnpus,  their  father  being  Zeus,  and 
their  mother  Mnemosyne  (*  Memory*);  their 
names  were  Clio,  the  Muse  of  History;  Euterpe, 
the  Muscof  LjTic  Poetry  ;  Thalfa,  the  Muse  of 
Comedy  ;  Melpomeng,  the  Muse  of  Tragedy ; 
Terpsichore,  the  Muse  of  Choral  dance  and 
song;  Erato,  the  Muse  of  Erotic  poetry;  Pol- 
>Tnnia  (or  Polyhymnia)^  the  Muse  of  the  sub- 
lime H>Tnn ;  Urania,  the  Muse  of  Astronomy ; 
and  Calliope  (or  Calliopea),  the  Muse  of  Epic 
poetry,  The  worship  of  the  Muses  was  tntro- 
duced  from  Thrace  and  Pieria  into  Boeot!a« 
their  favourite  haunt  in  Boeotia  being  Mt. 
Helicon,  where  were  the  sacred  fountains  of 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrene;  Mt.  Parnassus 
was  also  sacred  to  them,  with  the  Castalian 
spring.  The  Muses  were  invoked  by  the  poets 
as  the  inspirers  of  song,  and  all  who  ventured 
to  compete  with  them  in  song  were  made  to 
suffer  for  their  temerity ;  thus  the  nine  daughters 
of  Picrius,  who  had  presumed  to  rival  them, 
were  metamorphosed  into  magpies. 

The  Muses  are  mentioned.  Inf.  ii.  7 ;  Pnrg. 
i.  8 ;  xxii.  102 ;  Par.  ii.  9 ;  xii.  7 ;  xviiL  35 ; 
they  are  referred  to,  in  connexion  with  the 
fotmding  of  Thebes  by  Amphion  with  their 
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help,  as  guttle  Donne  . . .  CA'ata/aro  Anfi^m 
4f  chiuiier  Tebt^  Inf,  xxxii.  lo-ji  [Anfione] ; 
Vireil  speaks  of  them  as  ihc  *  nursing-mothers 
of  the  poets/  U  HUirid  nasirei  Purg.  xxii»  105 
(cf.  TtK  101-2,  where  Homer  is  spoken  of  as 
'  quel  Greco,  Che  le  Muse  lattar  piCi  ch*  ahro 
mai/  i»c.  the  poet  whom  the  Muses  favoured 
most) ;  they  arc  also  fcfcircd  to  as  sacrosante 
Vtrgiru,  Purg,  xxix.  37  (cf.  Purg.  i.  8) ;  Urania 
col  suo  coro^  Purg.  xxix.  41 ;  PoUnma  con  U 
sue  suere^  Par.  xxiii*  56 ;  Casiaiiae  sorores^  Ed. 
L  S4  [Caitaliua];  the  Muse  in  general  is 
addressed  (in  allusion  to  the  connexion  of 
Pegasus  with  the  Muses)  as  diva  Pegasea^ 
Par.  xviii.  %%  [Pegaaeiis]. 

D.  invokes  the  aid  of  the  Muses  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  description  of  Hell,  Inf.  ii.  7;  before 
his  account  of  Circle  IX  of  Hell,  Inf.  xxxii.  lo- 
ll;  at  the  beginning  of  his  description  of 
Purgatory,  sanU  Mme^  Purg.  i.  8,  where  he 
alludes  to  the  transformation  of  the  daughters 
of  Pienis  into  magpies  \tn'.  lo-ia)  [Fiolie] ; 
bdbre  bis  account  of  the  mystical  Procession 
in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  Purg.  xxix.  57-4^ ; 
he  claims  to  be  under  iheir  inspiration,  and 
that  of  Minerva  and  ApoHo»  at  the  beginning 
of  his  description  of  Paradise,  Pan  ii.  8-9 
(where  for  ncnte  Muse  some  editors  read  nuove 
M.)\  and  invokes  them  again  before  his  ac- 
count of  the  evolutions  of  the  spirits  in  the 
Heaven  of  Jupiter,  Par.  xviii.  82. 

The  following  Muses  are  specially  mentioned 
by  name,  Calliope,  Purg.  i.  9  [Calliope] ;  Clio, 
Plug.  »tii«  58  rciid);  Polymnia,  Par.  xxiii.  sj 
[PoUxmia] ;   Urania,  Purg.  xxix.  41  [ITraniaj. 

Mutinenses,  inhabitants  of  Modena  (the 


Roman  Mutina) ;  their  dialect  and  that  of  Fer* 
rara  have  contributed  to  the  Bolognese  dialect 
a  certain  shrillness,  characteristic  of  the  Lom- 
bard dialects ;  this  characteristic  the  reason 
why  there  have  been  no  Modenese  poets,  V*  E* 
i.  15^--^.    [Modena.] 

Mutitis.     [Muzio.] 

Miizio,  Caius  Mucins  Scaevola,  Roman 
cititcn,  who,  when  *X-ars  Porsena  of  Clusium* 
was  besieging  Rome,  made  his  way  into  the 
enemy's  camp  with  the  intention  of  killing 
Porsena ;  by  mistake,  however,  he  stabbed  the 
king's  secretary  instead  of  the  king  himself* 
Being  seized,  Mucius  was  ordered  by  the  king 
to  be  burned  alive,  whereupon  he  thrust  his  right 
hand  into  a  hre  which  was  already  lighted  for 
a  sacrifice,  and  held  it  in  the  flames  without 
flinching.  Porsena,  struck  with  admiration  at 
his  fortitude,  ordered  him  to  be  set  free ;  in 
return  Mucius  informed  him  that  there  were 
300  noble  youths  in  Rome  who  had  sworn  to 
take  the  king's  life,  that  the  lot  had  fallen  upon 
him  to  make  the  first  attempt,  and  that  his 
example  would  be  followed  by  the  others,  each 
as  his  turn  came.  Porsena,  impressed  with  this 
account  of  the  determination  of  the  Romans, 
made  proposals  of  peace,  and  withdrew  from 
the  siege.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  loss 
of  his  right  hand  Mucius  was  thenceforward 
known  as  Scaevola  T  left-handed  '^ 

D.  mentions  Mucius  in  connexion  with  this 
incident,  Afusw,  Par.  iv.  S4  ;  Con  v.  iv.  jHfr-i'* ; 
and,  with  a  reference  to  Livy  (li.  12;  as  his 
authority,  Muttus^  Mon,  ii.  s'^""*, 

Myrrha,    [Mlrra,] 


N 


NabuccodonOSOr,  Nebuchadnezzar,  King 
«l  Babylon,  u.  c  604-361,  son  of  Nabopotassar, 
the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  Empire ;  he  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Daniel's  intcrprc* 
Ution  of  his  dream,  which  he  had  forgotten, 
whereby  the  execution  of  the  Babylonian  wise 
men  was  stayed  {Dan.  ii,  1^30),  which  D.  com- 
pares to  Beatrice's  divination  ojf  his  own  thought 
without  being  told.  Par.  iv.  15-15;  and  again 
in  the  same  c*)nnexion  (with  especial  reference 
to  Dan,  ii.  3),  Nabudiodenosor^  Epist.  x  28. 
[BimiaUoO 
Nabuchodonosor*  [Nabuooodono«or.] 
Nabucodonosor.    [Kabucoodonosor.] 

If  aiadCp  Naiads  or  fresh-water  nymphs ;  D., 
following  a  coirupt  reading  of  a  passage  in 
Ovkl  (Meiam,  \\u  759-760),  umplies  that  the 
riddk  of  the  Sphinx  was  solved  by  the  Naiads 
'  of  by  Laiadcf^  i.e.  Oedipus,  son  of 


LaiusI,  Purg.  xxxiii.  49-51  [Edipo :  8fixiae : 
Tomi]. 

The  reading  followed  by  D.  was  as  follows  :^ — 

^Cmnninft  NaUilcfl  mm  iotrJkcU  ptionia 
Solrast  tocrniia.' 

As  emended  by  Heinsius  it  runs : — 

^Cvmiiia  LAUil«»«i  boo  imeltfcta  pnwwm 
Sulvcirtl  in(TjLuiL»* 

Some  have  sought  to  defend  the  old  reading 
Naiades f  on  the  ground  that  Pausanias  speaks 
of  the  Naiads  as  the  interpreters  of  oracles  \ 
there  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  emendation  of  Heinsius.  D**s 
meaning  is  that  the  riddle  of  the  UXV  will  be 
solved  by  subsequent  events  [DXV]. 

NaJaSt  Naiad ;  D.  speaks  of  Bologna  under 
ths  guise  of  a  nymph  of  the  river  Reno,  EcL  iL 
65.     [Bano^.j 

NamericuSp  name  of  several  Proven^ 
poets  (mistakenly  printed  Hemurieui  by  Uie 
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f  ditor^)*  representing  the  Prci\'en(;al  A^cumerics^ 
\\  E.  ii.  6''^*  «*,  12^.     [Hameiicua] 

Napoleone  degli  Aiberti*     [Albertt] 

Napoleone  degli  Orsmi.    [OrsinL] 

Napoli,  Naples,  capital  of  the  old  kingdom 
of  Naples;  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  connexion 
with  the  tradition  that  his  body  was  buried 
there,  Purg.  iii,  27  [Brandiaio] ;  the  Piscicelh 
family  of  Naples,  Con  v.  iv.  29^  •'♦^  [Ptseicelli]. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  sometimes  also 
called  Apulia,  from  the  province  of  that  name, 
which,  at  one  time  independent,  was  afterwards 
united  to  Naples,  in  D/s  time  comprised  the 
modern  provinccsof  Campania,  Abruzio,  MoHsc, 
Apulia,  Hasilicata,  and  Calabria,  its  N.  limits 
being  Terracina  on  the  Tyrrhenian  coast,  and 
Ascoli  and  the  river  Tronto  on  the  Adriatic 
coast.    [Puglia.] 

Charles  Martet  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus) 
roughly  indicates  the  Neapolitan  territory  as 
the  country  lying  between  Ban,  Gaeta,  and 
Catona,  Par.  viii,6i-3  [Auaonia] ;  the  kingdom 
itself  is  spoken  of  as  //  Rigno^  Purg.  iii.  151 ; 
quel  di  Carlo  (he.  the  kingdom  of  Charles  II  of 
Anjou),  Purg.  v.  69. 

Until  the  ^Siciltan  Vespers'  in  198a,  when  the 
Sicilian  crown  was  united  to  that  of  Aragon, 
Naples  and  Sicih*  formed  one  kingdom,  com- 
monly known  as  the  kln^om  of  the  Tu'o  Sicilies 
[Cicilia].  On  the  death  of  Wrtliam  11  in  1189 
without  issue  the  crown  passed  first  to  his  cousin 
Tancrcd  1189-11941,  then  to  his  cousin's  son, 
William  lit  (1194)*  and  finally  to  tlie  Emperor 
Henry  VI  1^1194^1197),  the  husband  of  his  aunt 
Constance,  through  whom  it  descended  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II  (1197-1250),  and  his  son 
Conrad  IV  ^1250-1354).  On  Conrad's  death 
Manfred,  natural  son  of  Frederick  II,  assumed  the 
government,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  nephew  Con- 
radin.  The  Hohenstaufen  line  having  been  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfred  at 
Benevento  (i36|)  and  of  Conradin  at  Tagliacozzo 
(ia68),  Charles  of  Anjou  assumed  the  crown  of 
Naples  and  Sidly  under  the  title  of  Charles  I 
(ia(S6-i98a),  After  the  *  Sicilian  Vespers  *  (laSa) 
Peter  111  of  Aragon  took  possession  of  S%:ily, 
which  thus  became  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon.  Charles  I  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  by  his  son  Charles  II  (1385-1309),  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  third  son,  Robert  (1309-1343) 
[Table  It  :  Table  xi]. 

Narcisso,  Narcissus,  beautiful  Greek  youth, 
son  of  the  river-god  Cephissus  and  the  nymph 
Liriope.  The  nymph  Echo  became  enamoured 
of  him,  but,  finding  him  insensible  to  love,  she 
pined  away  in  grief,  and  was  reduced  to  nothing 
but  a  voice.  To  punish  Narcissus  for  his  in- 
sensibility Nemesis  caused  him  to  see  his  o\%ti 
image  reflected  in  a  fountain,  whereupon  he 
became  so  enamoured  of  it  that  he  too  pined 
away  gradually,  until  he  was  changed  into  the 
flower  which  bears  his  name.  The  story  is  told 
by  Ovid  iMtiam,  iii.  407  ff.),     [Boo.] 


D.  speaks  of  water  as  io  sptcchio  di  Nardssa^ 
Inf.  XXX.  1 28  ;  his  falling  in  love  with  his  own 
reflected  image  is  alluded  to  as  qu^i  error  cJi 
oiccse  ofH&r  tra  tuoffto  e  il  foHie^  Par,  iii.  18, 

Nasetto,  11,  the  Small-nosed  man ;  temi 
applied  by  Sordello  (in  Antepurgatory)  to 
Philip  I  II  of  France,  Purg.  vii.  103,  [I'Uippo*.] 

Naso,the  poet  Ovid  (Publius  Ovidius  Naso), 
Epist.  IV,  4.     [Ovidio.] 

NassidiOy  Nasidius,  Roman  soldier  belong- 
ing to  Cato*s  army  in  Africa,  of  whom  Lucan 
relates  that  he  was  stung  by  a  venomous 
serpent  called  *  prester '  in  the  desert  of  Lib>^> 
the  bite  of  which  caused  his  body  to  s\«*ell  up 
till  his  corselet  burst  and  he  died  : — 

*  NafiiiiiQm  Marsi  cukorem  torrida?  Api 
Percttsstt  prcstcr ;  il!i  rubor  ij^neus  ora 
Stuxcndit,  tcnditque'  cutem,  per^onte  figoim, 
Mtscen*  cnncta  tiunor,  toCo  y^sn  eorport;  major; 
HamamuDque  r^ressa  modiun  taper  omoia 
EflUlttr  aam»,  \M,\k  poUoite 
Ipae  tatpt  pt^nituft,  coafcs^ 
lice  lorica  tenet  dtsteati  i 

D.  mentions  Nasidius  in  connexion  with  this 
incident,  and  refers  to  Lucan's  account  of  it. 
Inf.  XXV.  94^5. 

Nasiito>  Ily  the  Large-nosed  man;  term 
applied  by  Sordetlo  (in  AnteptirgatDry^  to 
Charles  I  of  Naples,  Purg.  \\\.  124.     [GarloV] 

Natan,  Nathan^  the  prophet,  who  was  seot 
by  God  to  reprove  Da\id  for  his  sin  in  causing 
the  death  of  Uriah  the  Hittitc  in  order  that  he 
might  take  Bathsheba  to  wife  (2  Sam.  xii.  t-12). 

St.  Bonaventura  names  Nathan  among  the 
great  Doctors  {Spiriti  Sapicnti)  who  are  with 
himself  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun,  coupling 
him  with  St.  Chrysostom  (perhaps,  as  Phil- 
alethes  suggests,  because  they  were  both  out- 
spoken in  rebuking  the  sins  of  kings),  Par.  xiL 
136-7.    [Sole,  Cielo  del.] 

Natura  LocQFum^  De,  [Locontm^  Be  Nm* 
tufa.\ 

SatmmU  Aaditu,  De,  treatise  On  Pkysuai 
Discoursey  one  of  ihe  titles  by  which  D.  refers 
to  the  Physics  of  Aristotle,  ^lon.  u  9^ ;  ii.  7*^  ; 
iii.  15I*.  \ny^ciL\ 

Nauclerus,  Pilot ;  term  aopUed  by  D.  to 
the  Pope,  EpisL  vi,  i.    [Papa.) 

Navarra,  Navarre,  kingdom  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees,  consisting  of  French  and 
Spanish  Navarre,  Inf.  xxii.  48;  Par.  xix.  145; 
Nax'arria^  V.  E.  i.  9^^ ;  ii.  5 3^,  6^ ;  it  was  an 
independent  kingdom  until  1514,  when  it  was 
united  to  the  French  crown  in  the  person  of 
Louis  X.     [Table  viU:   Table  xlli:   Tablo 

One  of  the  Barrators  in  Bolgia  5  of  Circle  VI II 
of  Hell  O^l^lc^lgc)}  said  by  the  commentat<m 
to  be  one  Ciampolo,  tells  Virgil  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Navarne,  inf.  xxii.  48  [Ciampolo]; 
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the  Englc  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter^  alluding  to 
the  union  of  Navarre  with  France,  laments 
that  it  is  not  surrounded  with  its  own  moun- 
tains (i.e.  independent  of  France),  Par.  xix. 
143-4  [  Aquila  ^) ;  the  poems  of  the  King  of 
Navarre  (i.e.  of  Thibaut  IV,  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, 1201-1253,  who  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Sancho  VH,  as  Kinp;  of  Navarre,  under  the 
title  of  Tcobaldo  I,  in  1234^  quoted,  V,  E.  i. 
6«»;  ii,  53^,  6'^*  [Tobaldoi];  Teobaldo  11  of 
Navarre  (Thibaut  V  oi  Champagne),  1 253-1 270, 
eldest  son  of  Teobaldo  1,  ts  mentioned,  Inf 
xxii.  52  f  Tobaldo  '^] ;  Enrique  I  of  Navarre 
( Henry  III  of  Champagne),  1 270- 1 274,  second 
son  of  Teobaldo  I,  is  referred  to,  Purg.  vii. 
104,  109  [Arr^o"), 

Navarrese,  belonging  to  Navarre ;  l^  Na* 
7'arrfs^f  i.e.  the  barrator, Ciampolo  of  Navarrei 
Inf*  xxii.  131.     [Ciampolo.] 

Navarria,    {Kavaira*] 

Naz2arette,  Naiarcth,  village  of  Galilee, 
about  20  miles  W,  of  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias ;  mentioned  by  the  troubadour 
Folcjuct  iin  the  Heaven  of  Venus)  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Annunciation  {Lu^£  i.  26), 
to  indicate  the  Holy  Land  in  general^  Par.  tx, 
137-8,    iGabHeUo,] 

Nazzaro,  San,  family  of  Pavia,  mentioned 
by  I>,  in  his  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of 
nobility,  together  with  the  Piscicelli  of  Naples, 
as  examples  of  Italian  nobles,  Conv.  iv.  29^"^. 

Both  these  families  appear  to  have  been 
long  extinct ;  no  mention  of  them  is  made  by 
Litla  in  his  Famiglie  CtUbri  lialiane, 

NeapoUtani.  Neapolitans;  their  dialect 
different  from  that  of  their  neighbours  of 
Gaeta,  V.  E.  i.  9*<^.    [NapoU.] 

Negligent!  a  pentirsi],  those  who  were 
negligent  in  repentance ;  placed  in  Antepur- 
^atory,  Purg.  i-vii.     [AntiptirgatoriOv] 

Negri,  the  ^  Blacks/  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Guelf  party,  who  remained  staunch  Guclfs, 
in  opposition  to  the  Bianchi  or  *  Whites,'  who 
eventually  identihcd  themselves  with  the  Ghi- 
bellines.     (BianohL] 

Vanni  Fucci  (in  Bolgia  7  of  Circle  VHI  of 
HeJl)  prophesies  to  D.  the  expulsion  of  the 
Ncri  &t>m  Pistoja  (which  came  to  pass  in  May, 
1301),  Inf.  xxiv.  143  [Fuod,  Vaimi].  Villani 
records  the  event  :— 

'  N^U  tnni  (li  Cristo  1301  del  mese  di  M«g|po» 
la  parte  bianca  dt  Pistoia,  roll'  aiuto  e  favore  de* 
biiajichi  che  govcmavano  la  dtiii  di  Fireaoe,  oe 
caeciarooo  1a  parte  nera,  e  disfcciono  le  loro  case, 
p*la»Ei,  c  pos»cssioiii.'  (^viit.  45.J 

Nella,  abbreviation  (probably)  of  Gio- 
vanella,  diminuti\'e  of  Giovanna,  name  by 
which  Forcsc  Donati  (in  Circle  III  of  Pur- 
ntofy)  speaks  of  his  widow,  Purg.  xxiii.  S7 ; 
Zt  if^lm/iila  mia^  v.  92  \  he  informs  D*  tliat  it 


is  to  her  prayers  he  owes  it  that  he  has  been 
so  soon  admitted  to  Purgatory  instead  of  being 
detained  his  due  time  in  Antepurgatory  jtt'.  85- 
90) ;  he  then  speaks  of  her  goodness  and  of 
his  love  for  her,  and  contrasts  her  virtue  with 
the  shamclcssness  of  the  other  women  of  Flo- 
rence (  in'.  9 1  -6  K    {Foreae.  ] 

The  old  commentators  know  little  about 
NcUa  beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from 
Foresees  own  words.     Bcnvenuto  says  :^ 

*  Scienduin  est  quod  Forcaius  habuit  in  vita 
unatn  uxorem  suam,  cui  nomen  ftiit  AncUa,  muUer 
qaidem  sobria  ct  pudica.  quae  temperanter  vixit 
cum  isto  gulosot  cui  habcbat  semper  praeparare 
dclicata  cibaria,  in  quo  magis  virtus  ejus  enituiL 
Et  sicut  in  vita  numquam  ccsaabat  revocare  eum 
ab  errore  sue,  ita  post  mortem  numquam  cessavit 
orarc  pro  co  ;  cum  tamen  mutier  solcat  facihter 
oblivtsci  priorum  aBectuum  .  .  .  Foresius  e^tollit 
singular!  tat  em  virtutis  Ancltac,  quae  paucas  babet 
socias  inter  tot  inhonestas  mulieres  florenlinas.* 

In  one  of  the  sonnets  in  the  i en  stmt  or 
poetical  correspondence  between  D.  and 
Forese,  D,  commiserates  the  wife  of  the  latter 
on  account  of  her  spouse^s  irregular  life  t — 

'Chi  ttdhMi*  toMtr  ta  mal  fauta 
Magt>p  di  Eicct  vocalo  Forc«r, 
Potrebbc^  dir  che  la  Inmm  ««niata 
Oie  *k  fa  'I  eriMatlo  in  qnr!  ^a^** 
D«  mmo  a£ti«t(i  la  trcKi  > 
Or  Bsppi  die  de'  far  «!  i«arf 

R  noo  le  vat  pr^rhi^    '  1 

Uvnk  del  ^. 

La  tcMe,  il  I  ^lu 

N<ni  le  a«i>i  %  veoeKi, 

Ma  per  tfUetta  clt  ellji   ^ciU"-  ill   njdei 

Piaotfe  la  madre,  db*  ha  piik  d'ao*  doella, 
DfoNidiftt  L«Ma,  che  ner  6rHl  ^fc^ 
Utmm  t'avre'  ill  cata  il  cuule  Gaklol* 

(See  Del  Lungo,  La  Ttfutm^  dt  Danig  €mt 
Fartsf  Vtmuti^  in  DanU  n/  Umpi  di  D^Us^ 

Nello  de*  Pannocchieschi),  name  gtven 
by  the  old  commentators  to  the  husband  of 
Piii  de*  Tolomei,  Purg.  v*  135-6.     [Pi*.] 

Nembrot    [Nembrotto.] 

NembroUo,  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cush,  *a 
miglity  hunter  before  the  Lord'  {Gtn*  x.  S-9), 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  builder 
of  the  Tower  of  BabcU  on  the  plain  of  Shinar; 
the  origin  of  the  tradition  was  ^jrobably  Gen,  x. 
10,  *And  the  b^inntfig  of  his  kingdom  wai 
Babd,  and  Erecn^  and  Accad,  and  Calneh«  to 
the  land  of  Shinan' 

Ntmrod  is  mentioned,  Nemhroite^  Inf.  xxxi* 
77;  Nembroi^  Purg.  xii.  34;  Par.  scxvL  ta6; 
rderred  to  as  Gsgns^  V.  E*  1.  7-^  D.,  who  re- 
presents him  as  a  giant,  places  him  as  one 
of  the  wardtri  at  the  mouth  of  Circle  IX  of 
Hell*  together  with  Antaeus,  Bnareus«  aad 
Ephialtes,  Inf.  jxiU  46-105 ;  he  describes 
his  fiice  as  being  as  long  and  large  as  the 
great  ploe-cone  of  St.  Peter^t  at  Rome  (u^ 
about  7|  tt.  high),  with  the  rctft  of  his  body  tn 
proportwB  (w,  5S-60) ;  and  adds  that  tl  woiild 
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take  three  Frisians,  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  to  reach  from  his  middle  to  his  neck 
(tn>,  6i-6);  as  D.  and  Virgil  approach,  N, 
begins  to  shout  gibberish  to  them  H'tf.  67-9), 
whereupon  V^  rebukes  him,  bidding  him  give 
vent  to  his  passion  by  blowing  his  horn  (r^'.  70- 
5);  he  then  informs  D,  that  this  is  Nimrod, 
whose  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  the 
cause  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  moves 
on,  saying  that  to  speak  with  him  is  waste  of 
time,  since  all  tongues  are  as  unintelligible  to 
him  as  his  gibberish  is  to  others  (I'v.  76-81). 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
interpret  the  jargon,  *  Rafel  mai  amech  zabi 
almi'  (Inf.  xjonu  67),  which  D.  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Nimrod;  naturally  these  have  been 
unsuccessful,  since  D.  expressly  states  that 
N.'s  language  is  intelligible  to  no  one  (*  il  suo 
linguaggio  *  • .  a  nullo  ^  noto,'  zk  81 ),  doubtless 
in  allusion  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  which 
fell  upon  the  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babe!.  All 
the  earliest  commentators  regarded  the  words 
as  having  no  meaning ;  thus  Benvenuto  says  :— 

*  Est  hie  notandum  quod  ista  verba  non  sunt 
sigtiificativa.  ct  posito  quck!  in  sc  aliquid  signifi- 
careni,  sicut  aliqui  intcrprelari  conantur,  adhuc 
nihil  sJgnificarent  hic  nisi  quod  ponuntur  ad 
signiBcandum  quod  idioma  istius  non  erat  in- 
telligibile  alicui,  quia  propter  ejus  superbiam  facta 
est  divisio  labiorum.  Et  haec  est  intentio  atitoris 
quam  exprrsse  ponit  in  Htera.^ 

Similarly  Buti  says  :— 

*Queste  sono  voci  senza  signifieazione :  altri- 
menti  chi  ci  volcsse  dare  significazione  mostrenebbe 
che  Fautore  avcsse  contradetto  a  s^  medcslmo.' 

The  first,  apparcntJy,  to  suggest  an  inter- 
pretation of  them  was  Landino*  who  thought 
they  might  be  explained  *mediante  la  caldea 
lingua/  On  this  hint  several  futile  attempts 
have  been  made  to  read  the  words  into 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  so  on,  some  of 
which  are  printed  by  Scartazzini. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  suggest 
that  Nimrod  was  a  giant  (from  Gtn.vl  4  it 
would  appear  that  the  giants  were  extinct 
before  the  Flood),  but  both  Orosius  {Ms/,  ii. 
6,  §  7)  and  St.  Augustine  {O'ik  Dei,  xvi.  3,  4, 
III,  who  probably  were  D.*s  authorities,  re- 
present him  as  such.  From  the  dala  supplied 
by  D*  |ln£  xxxi,  58-66)  it  has  been  calculated 
that  he  must  have  imagined  Nimrod's  stature 
to  be  about  70  English  feet.     Butler  says ; — 

*  If  wc  put  the  Frisians  at  6  ft.  6  in«  each,  and 
allow  aft.  for  the  reach  of  the  topmost,  this  will 
give  si}  feet  to  the  ends  of  the  giant's  hair, 
which  may  t>e  conceived  as  reaching  lo  the  same 
point  as  that  indicated  in  r,  66,  viz.  the  lower  end 
of  the  neck.  Allowing  a  few  feet  for  his  neck,  wc 
shall  thus  get  35  feet  for  the  half-giant'  [Gigantt] 

Tlic  huge  bronze  pine-cone  to  which  D. 
rders  (7^  59)  stood  originally  on  the  mauso- 
leum of  Hadrian,  now  known  as  the  Castle  of 


St.  Angelo  [Caatello  Sant*  Angelo] ;  it  wai 
transferred  by  Pope  Syramachus  {49iJ-5i4)  to 
the  front  of  St.  Peter's,  where  it  stood  in  D/s 
time,  and  is  now  in  the  garden  of  the  Vaiican 
known  as  the  '  Giardino  della  Pigna.*  (See 
the  illustration  given  by  C.  Ricci  in  La  D.  C 
illustrata  net  luoghi  e  ntUe  persoru^  p,  217,) 
Evelyn  says  in  his  DLiry  (Jan.  18,  1645) ; — 

*  We  descended  into  ihe  Vatican  Gardens  caJ*d 
Btlvtdtfr^  where  we  were  shewed  .  .  .  the  rdiqucs 
of  the  Hadrian  Moles,  vix,  the  Pine,  a  %*ast  piece 
of  metall  which  stood  on  the  sununit  of  that  matt- 

soleum.* 

Norton  ( Trtntel  and  Study  in  Italy)  says  x— 

*This  pine-cone,  of  bnonze*  was  set  originally 
upon  the  summit  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian^ 
After  his  imperial  sepulchre  had  undergone  many 
evil  fates,  and  as  its  ornaments  were  stripped  one 
by  one  from  it,  the  cone  w^as  in  the  sixth  centuiy 
taken  down^,  and  carried  off  to  adorn  a  fountain ^ 
which  had  been  constructed  for  the  use  of  dusty 
and  thirsty  pilgrims,  in  a  pillared  enclosure,  called 
the  Paradiso^  in  front  of  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter. 
Here  it  remained  for  centuries;  and  when  the  old 
church  gave  way  to  the  new,  it  was  put  where  it 
now  stands^  useless  and  out  of  place,  in  the  trim 
and  formal  gardens  of  the  Papal  palace/ 

Nimrod  figures  among  the  examples  of  de- 
feated pride  in  Circle  I  of  Purgatory,  where 
he  is  represented  as  standing  bewildcfed 
among  the  nations  at  the  foot  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  Purg.  xii»  54-6 
[Superbl] ;  he  is  mentioned  (by  Adam  in  the 
Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars)  in  connexion  with 
the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  Par,  xx\'i.  124-6 ;  and  again,  V.  E. 
i.  7^*~^t  where  D.  says : — 

*Praesumpsit  ergo  in  corde  suo  incurabOia  honio. 
sub  persuasione  GigantiSt  arte  sua  non  solum 
superare  naturam,  sed  et  ipsum  Naturantem,  qui 
Deus  est ;  ct  coepit  aedificare  turrim  in  Seimaar, 
quae  postea  dicta  est  Babel,  hoc  est  confusio,  per 
quam  caelum  sperabat  ascendcre :  intendens  inschis 
non  aequare J  sed  su um superare  (actorem/  [ Adamo: 
Babel :  Sennaar.] 

The  tradition  that  Nimrod  was  the  bulkier 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  mentioned  by  Jose- 
ph us;  St.  Augustine  (Civ.  Da\  xvi.  4)  and 
Orosius  {Nist  ii.  6,  §  7)^  followed  by  Isidore  of 
Seville  {Etym,  x\\  i,  §  4)  and  Petnis  Comestor 
[Hist.  SchoL  Gen.  38),  also  refer  to  him  as 
founder  cither  of  the  Tower,  or  of  the  city  of 
Babylon,  as  do  \'arious  mediaeval  writers ;  eg. 
Brunetto  Latino  says  of  him ; — 

'  Ctl  Ncmbrot  edifia  la  tor  Babel  en  BabiloiD^ 
oil  avint  la  diversity  des  parlcur^  et  la  coafittioQ 
dcs  langages.'   ( Traor,  I  24*) 

In  a  French  miracle-play  of  Cent  xv  tbe 
scene  of  the  building  of  the  Tower  is  ijtfn^ 
duced ;  at  the  beginning  Ninurod  (*  Keio* 
broth  ')  says  : — 

*  Le  caeitr  roe  dit  «t  jjagc 

Que  FDCoire  vieodra  ung  ddocc, 
Se  Dirti  roit  que  (afcms  deflEaahe 
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Pftf  quoy  fftuit  ffttrr  nac  lour  kault^ 
l^aar  tie  ce  cas  noaa  pmervifr, 
M4t«  il  la  fattldroit  c3Je%'cr 
Jttc  aa  cteL' 

The  workmen  <  named  *  Cassc  Tuilleau/ 
•  Gaste  Boys/  *  Pillc  Morticr/  and  so  on)  are 
set  to  work  forthwith*  and  the  building  pro- 
ceeds apace,  till  suddenly  the  builders  lose 
their  ineelligence  and  begin  to  talk  gibberish, 
whereupon  Nimrod  exclaims 

'Veil*  nostre  oairaife  g*J^^* 

and  reluctantly  abandons  his  scheme.  {MhtSre 
du  Viel  Testament,  *  De  la  Tour  Babel/ 
%n*.  6584  ff.) 

Nereus»  sea  god,  son  of  Pontus  and  Gaea, 
and  father  by  Doris  of  the  Nereids ;  the 
Mediterranean  was  regarded  as  his  special 
domain.  D.  speaks  of  the  sea  as  Nir^i  lan* 
finia^  £cl  ii*  3i* 

Neri,    [Kegri^l 

Nerli,  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars),  together  with  the  Vecchietti,  as  ex- 
amples of  the  simple  life  of  the  Florentines  of 
his  day  as  compared  with  their  degenerate 
and  luxurious  desccndaniSt  Par,  xv,  115-17, 

The  Nerli  were  one  of  the  Florentine 
families  which  received  knighthood  from  Che 
Marquis  Hugh  of  Brandenburg,  'U  gran 
baronc/  Par.  xvi,  13S  [Qangalandl].  ViTlani 
records  that  they  were  Guelfs  (v.  39),  and  as 
tttch  were  expelled  from  Florence  in  1248 
(vi.  33),  and  went  into  exile  in  1260  after  the 
GhibelliDe  victory  at  Montaperti  (vi.  79) ;  and 
when  the  Guelf  party  was  split  up  into  Bianchi 
and  Ncriihey  sided  some  with  one  faction,sorae 
with  the  other  (viii,  39) ;  he  says  of  them  :— 

•  I  Ncrli  d'OUnmo  furono  «d  un  tempo  grmndi 
e  pQMenti  .  ,  .  e  dat  umrchcs<^  U^o  chc  fccc  la  ht^dxa 
di  Ftrenxe  ebbono  rartnc  c  la  cavatlerix'  (iv,  13,) 
—  *Kcl  scsto  d'Oltramo  furano  Guelfl  i  Kcrti 
gentiliuomini,  tutto  fovscrQ  prima  abttanti  in  Mer- 
cato  Vecchio.'   [y.  39.) 

Nerone,  Nero,  Roman  Emperor,  A.D.  54- 
68 ;  his  definition  of  youth  as  beauty  and 
bodily  strength,  Con  v.  »v.  91*^70 .  spoken  of 
as  Ca4sar  in  connexion  with  St  Paul's  appeal 
to  htm  (AciJ  xxv*  11),  Mon.  iii,  i3*a-*3 
[Paolo.] 

Nesso^  Ncssus,  one  of  the  Centaurs ;  placed 
with  Chiron  and  Pholus  as  guardian  of  the 
Violent  in  Round  1  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell, 
Inf.  xii*  67,  98;  xiit.  I  ;  t7  Centauro^  Inf.  xii. 
ilj.  129;  1/  gran  Ceniauro^  r.  104;  tun 
{Ciniauro),  t\  61  j  sc&ria  foia,  v.  lOO*  [Ctn- 
tanri  :  ViolentL] 

As  D.  and  Vii^gil  descend  towards  Circle 
VII  they  see  a  troop  of  Centaurs  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows  finf.  xii.  $5^7);  three  of 
them  (Chiron,  Nessus,  and  Pholus)  advance 
ready  to  shoot  {t*v*  5S-60)  ;  Ntaius  threatens 


D.  and  V.,  but  is  rebuked  by  the  latter  fi^.6i- 
6),  who  explains  to  D.  who  they  are  and  what 
are  their  names,  and  what  office  they  perform 
(7^,67^75);  a^^tcr  conversing  with  Chiron  V, 
requests  him  to  pvc  them  an  escort  to  serve 
as  guide  and  to  carry  D.  over  the  stream  (vt'* 
76-J96) ;  Chiron  bids  Ne&sus  accompany  themt 
which  he  does,  pointing  out  to  them  the 
diflferent   sinners  as   they  go  along  (tn^,  97- 

139). 

V^irgil  refers  {r^v*  67-9)  to  the  story  of  Nes- 
sus  and  Deianira,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  whom 
he  attempted  to  outrage,  for  which  he  was 
shot  by  Hercules.  To  avenge  himself,  before 
dying,  he  gave  to  Deianira  a  robe  dipped  in 
his  blood,  telling  her  it  would  preserve  the 
love  of  her  husband.  Deianira  accepted  the 
fatal  gift  and  gave  it  to  Hercules,  whose  death 
it  caused,  whereupon  she  hanged  herself.  Tho 
story  is  told  by  Ovid  {Mtiam.  ix*  loi  ff.), 
whence  doubtless,  as  Moore  observes  [Studies 
in  Danity  i.  214),  D.  got  the  idea  of  assigning 
to  Nessus  the  ofhce  of  pointing  out  the  ford 
through  the  river  of  blood,  o\-cr  which  he 
carries  D.,  since  Ovid  particularly  describes 
Nessus  as  *  memb risque  valens  scitusque  va* 
dorum'(r.  108).    [Daianlra.] 

NettuJiOp  Neptune,  god  of  the  sea  (iden- 
tified by  the  Romans  with  the  Greek  Poseidon), 
hence  the  sea  itself ;  used  by  D .  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Inf.  xxviiL  83  [Medlter* 
riuieo] ;  of  the  track  of  the  Argonauts,  Par. 
xxxiii.  96  [Argonaut!];  the  god  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  is  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the 
contest  between  him  and  Minerva  (Aihen^) 
as  to  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Athen^^ 
Purg.  XV.  97  [AUncxm :  Minerva). 

In  the  passage,  Par.  xxxiii.  94-6,  D.  says» 
after  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  vision  :^ 

*  Vn  panto  aoto  m*  4  manior  lpit«f|Et^ 
Che  wntidn^oe  vect^lTMlA  i 


C>i«  (e'  Netluoo  iiiomtnar  ruoitrr*  d'Argo,* 

Le.^  according  to  the  usual  explanation,  one 
moment  obliterated  in  D.*s  mind  the  remem* 
brance  of  the  divine  vision,  caused  more 
forgetfulness  in  him  than  the  whole  course  of 
centuries  did  with  regard  to  the  earliest  inci* 
dent  known  in  the  world's  history,  viz.  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts ;  in  other  m  ords, 
D.  had  less  recollection  of  his  vision  after  the 
lapse  of  one  single  moment,  than  the  world 
had  of  the  Argonauts  after  the  lapte  of  as 
centuries.  Scartazzini,  however,  and  Ottiarip 
taking  Utargo  in  the  sense  of  amanement. 
stupor,  explain  the  meaning  to  be  that  all 
the  wonder  of  the  world  for  five-and-lwrnty 
centuries  at  the  enterprise  of  the  Argonauts 
was  less  than  that  experienced  by  D.  in  the 
single  instant  during  which  he  contemplated 
the  divine  vision.  Philalcthes  computes  the 
35  centuries,  which  D.  supposes  to  have  elapsed 
between  the  date  of  his  vision  and  that  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  as  folbws—to  ilie 
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birth  of  Christ  1300  years,  to  the  founding  of 
Rome  750  +  1300=  2050  years,  to  the  fall  of 
Troy  431+2050  =  2481  years,  to  the  sailing 
of  the  Argo  42  +  2481  =  2523  years,  or  rather 
more  than  25  centuries,  Clinton  puts  the  date 
of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  at  B.C.  1225, 
which  gives  practically  the  same  result 

Niccola  Acciaiuoli.  [AGcialuoIi,  Kic- 
cola,] 

NIccolao,  Sl  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Myra  in 
Lycia,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  Cent,  iv 
under  Constantine  and  to  have  been  present 
at  the  Council  of  Nice  ( 325).  He  is  venerated 
as  a  saint  by  both  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches^  and  is  regarded  as  the  patron  saint 
of  poor  maidens,  sailors,  travellers,  merchants, 
and  (as  Santa  Klaus)  of  children.  In  CenL  xi 
his  remains  were  transported  to  Bari  in 
Apulia,  whence  he  is  sometimes  known  as 
St  Nicholas  of  Bari. 

St,  Nicholas  is  proclaimed  as  an  instance 
of  liberality  by  Hugh  Capet  in  the  Cirde  of 
the  Avaricious  in  Purgatory,  Purg.  xx,  31-3 
[Avari] ;  the  allusion  is  to  the  tradition  that 
St  N.  prevented  a  fellow-citizen,  who  had 
fallen  on  evil  days,  from  prostituting  his  three 
daughters  in  order  to  keep  them  from  starving, 
by  giving  him  secretly  a  sufficient  sum  to 
furnish  them  each  with  a  dowry,  whereby  they 
were  enabled  to  marry.  The  incident  is  related 
in  the  Legenda  A  urea  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine 
(Archbishop  of  Genoa,  1292-1298).  Bcnvenuto 
tells  the  story  as  follo\vs: — 

*Be«tus  Nicolaus  morttiis  parenlibus  volcns  nua 
bona  pauperibus  erogare^  dum  quidjun  nobtlis  tres 
fillas  adultas  urgcnte  inopia  disponerct  quacstura 
facerc  pro  substcntatione  xntae,  oceulte  de  nocte 
projecit  per  fcncstram  massain  auri  ia\'olutam 
pallio^  ex  quo  primogenita  maritata  est ;  post 
iempus  itcrato,  ct  tcrtia  smile  fecit  ex  quo  re- 
liquiae nupserunt ;  et  tnvitus  cpgoitus  est  a  pttre 
virgin  lira/ 

Niccold*,  Niccolo  de*  Salimbeni  (or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  de*  Bonsignori)of  Siena,  said 
by  the  old  commentators  to  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  *  Spendthrift  Brigade'  of  Siena  ;  he 
IS  mentioned  by  Capocchio  (in  Bolgia  10  of 
Circle  VIII  of  Hell)  ironically  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  empty-headedness  of  the  Sienese^ 
and  described  as  the  inventor  of  *the  rich 
fashion  of  the  clove,*  Inf.  xxix-  127-9.  Some 
think  he  is  the  Niccolo  of  whom  Folgore  da 
San  Gcmignano  speaks  in  his  opening  sonnet 
to  tbe  *  Nobile  Brigata  di  Sanesi  * : — 

*Ifi  qaesto  rcf^o  Niccold  corono 
Fotdi'  eiJi  ^  d  fioT  dcJJA  ciit^  Saneseu' 

Niccol6  was  probably,  like  Stricca  fv.  125), 
a  son  of  Giovanni  de'  Salimbeni  of  Siena 
[Strioea].  He  has  been  identified  with  the 
Niccol6  Salimbeni  who  is  mentioned  by  Dino 
Compagni  as  having  been  appointed  Imperial 
Vicar   in    Milan    in    1311    by   the    Emperor 


Henry  VIII.  Dino  describes  him  as  '  savio 
e  virile  cavaliere^  e  adomo  di  belli  costumi, 
magnanimo  e  largo  donatorc*  (iii.  27)»  (Sec 
Del  Lungo,  Dino  Compagm\  ii,  596-604.) 

Buti,  I^dino,  and  others,  attribute  to  Ntc- 
cola's  cook  the  authorship  of  a  cookery-book, 
*  it  libro  delle  vivande  trovate  dalla  brigata,' 
which  may  be  *il  libro  di  cucina*  of  which 
a  fragment  was  published  by  Guerrini  (Eo> 
logna,  1887),  and  which  contains  a  number 
of  redpes  *  per  dodici  ghiotti/  i.e.,  perhaps, 
the  twelve  members  of  the  Brigata  (Casini). 
[Brigata  Spendereocia  r  Capooohio.] 

The  commentators  differ  somewhat  as  to 
what  was  precisely  the  *  luxurious  use  of  the 
clove'  of  which  Niccolo  was  the  inventor; 
some  say  it  was  the  roasting  of  pheasants  and 
the  like  at  fires  made  with  cloves ;  others, 
with  less  extravagance,  that  it  was  the  serv^ing 
of  cloves  and  spice  w'ith  roast  meals ;  others, 
again,  that  it  was  a  subtle  method  of  growing 
spices  in  proximity  to  each  other  so  that  the 
various  flavours  were  intermingled  and  modi- 
fied. 

Lana  says  v — 

*  Questo  fu  mcsser  Niccol6  Salimbeni  da  Siena, 
il  quale  fu  largo  e  spenderccdo,  e  fu  della  delta 
brigata^  e  fu  lo  primo  che  trov6  mettcre  In  fiiigiaiii 
c  pemtci  arrosto  garofanL  E  per6  dice  chc  scmiii6 
neU'orto,  dove  tal  seme  sappicchia,  il  garoCuio, 
dot  inise  tale  uao  tia  li  ghiotti  e  golosi/ 

The  Anonimo  Fiorentino  : — 

*  Questo  Niccold  fu  de*  SaJimbcm,  ct  fu  il  primo 
che  insegn6,  perch*  gli  parve  che  i  garofani^ 
mettendogti  in  afcuna  vivanda,  non  avessono  quello 
sapore  ch'  egli  volea^  perch ^  nc  sapeano  troppo, 
che,  quando  si  seminasse  il  seme  del  basstUtco, 
Insicme  si  seminassono  i  garofani,  et  innaflBassoni 
spesso;  et  quella  erbapiglia  del  sapore  del  garo^o: 
ct  in  qualunche  savore  si  mettc  t  piu  piacevole  che 
non  t  il  garofano.' 

The  Ottimo  Comcnto  :— 

*  Questo  fu  messere  Niccold  Saliinbeni,  cavatieT^e 
largo  e  spendereccio :  e  fu  della  detta  brigsta 
spend ereccia,  e  fu  it  primo  che  trovd  questa  costuma 
del  garofano,  e  introdussela  in  Siena,  dove  cotaii 
costumi  s'appiccano  bene  per  gola  c  ghiotfcorma.* 

Bull  :— 

*  Questo  messer  Nicol6de* Salimbeni  fu  della  detta 
brigata  spcnderecda,  e  perch*  ciascuno  pcnsava 
pur  di  trovare  vivande  suntuosc  c  ghiottc,  in  tanto 
€he  allora  si  dicono  esse  re  trovati  i  braxnangieri  e 
Ic  frittcllc  ubaldine  ct  altrc  simil  cose,  si  che  delle 
vivande  il  lor  cuoco  fece  uno  libro ;  e  pensando  dj 
trovare  qualche  vivande  disusata,  fece  mettere 
nelli  fagiant  e  stame  et  altri  uccelli  arrosto  li 
gberofani  et  altrc  apezlarie  si,  che  tale  usanza  ftt 
chiamata  la  costuma  noa  del  gfufxifanty,  et  eUl  la 
lo  primo  che  ia  trov4>.' 

Benvenuto  gives  several  alternatives,  and 
himself  favours  the  most  extravagant : — 

*  late  fuit  unus  de  Bonsigtioribus  de  Senis,  quem 
describit  Capochtus  a  nova  inveatiooe  raali  mons. 
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.  .  .  £t  hk  not*  quod  aliqui  dicunt  quod  i&tr  XicoUus 
(kciebat  fjunulum  assistenteni  oiundarc  sibi  gvria- 
liluniT  scd  i stud  est  vmniusdicerequam  fuerit  facere* 
Alii  dicunt  quod  facicbat  poni  gariofilos  in  aasatis  ; 
sed  ista  non  furasct  nova  inventio,  nee  expenstt 
magna.  Alii  dicunt  quod  faciebat  assari  phasianos 
et  caponcs  ad  prunas  factas  ex  gu'iofilis  ;  ct  hoc 
credo  vcmm^  quod  ista  fuit  cxt»enisa  maxima  vanis- 
aima,  no\issiine  adinventa,  aicut  et  allae  simiks 
nmrmnturt  quia  faciebant  coqui  fJorenos  in  sapore, 
el  illos  apponeotes  ori  sugcbant  et  abjiciebant.' 

Niccol6'-],  Nicholas  III  (Gian  Gaetam»  or 
Guatant,  dcgli  Orsini),  native  of  Rome;  created 
oirdinal'deacon  of  St,  Nicholas  in  Carcere  by 
Innocent  IV  in  1244;  elected  Pope  at  Viterbo, 
Nov.  35i  1277,  and  crowned  at  Rome,  Dec*  26, 
in  succession  to  John  XXI t  a^ter  a  vacancy  of 
more  than  six  months;  died  of  apoplexy  at  his 
cmstJe  of  Soriano,  near  Viterbo,  Aug,  22^  1 2 So. 

D.  places  Nicholas  1 1 1  among  the  Simoniacs 
in  BoJgiaj  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell  (Malebolge), 
speaking  of  him,  in  allusion  to  his  simony  and 
to  the  house  of  Orsini  to  which  he  belonged, 
Wkfigiiuol  deW  Orsa^  Inf.  xix.  70 ;  cclui^  ^. 51 ; 
Imi^  V.  56 ;  quHy  v.  45  ;  am  ma  frt'sfa,  v,  47  ; 
^,  f^.  53 ;  /£>  sfiirfOf  v,  64 ;  /ut\  v,  89  ;  1/,  x^  1 19. 
[BimoniAd.) 

As  U.  and  Virgil  gaxe  upon  the  sinners  in 
Bolgia  5  who  are  thrust  head-downward  in 
bolti  in  the  rock,  with  their  feet  projecting 
and  on  fire,  D.  asks  V.  as  to  one  of  them  whom 
he  notices  to  be  struggling  more  violently,  and 
burning  with  a  fiercer  flame,  than  the  rest 
Hnf.  XIX-  13-33);  v.- proposes  that  they  shall 
descend  in  order  that  D.  may  cjuestion  the 
sinner  himself  (tt'.  34^9) ;  having  reached 
the  bottom  they  approach  the  hole  into  which 
the  sinner  in  question  (Nicholas  III)  is  thrust, 
and  D.f  addressing  htm,  asks  who  he  is  itf. 
40-51);  N.  mistakes  D.  for  Boniface  VI U, 
and  expresses  surprise  that  he  should  have 
come  oown  to  Hell  so  soon  (i.e.  three  years 
before  he  was  due)  {tn*,  52-7) ;  D.,  in  perplexity 
as  to  what  answer  to  make,  turns  to  V,,  who 
bids  him  undeceive  N.  {vi*,  58^3);  N.  then 
infonns  D.  that  he  had  been  Pope,  and  reveals 
hit  identity  by  calling  himself  *  a  son  of  the 
bear/  a  name,  he  says,  which  he  justified  by 
hit  eagerness  to  advance  his  cubs  (*orsatli*) 
by  amassing  wealth,  which  brought  him  to  his 
present  place  (tnf.  64-73) ;  he  further  informs 
1>»  that  nis  predecessors  in  simony  are  head- 
dovmward  below  hua^  and  that  he  himself 
will  go  down  tower  when  Boniface  Vlll 
sbaJl  cotn«  {ttf,  73-8) ;  he  adds  that  the 
latter  will  not  have  to  wait  so  long  for  his 
successor  Clement  V  (who  died  in  1314,  eleven 
» after  Boniface)  as  he  himself  had  waited 
tlill  has  to  iratt  for  Boniface  (who  died 
1 303*  twenty-three  years  after  Nicholat) 
|W«  79-64) ;  afier  an  allusion  to  the  dealings 
ii  Ckoicnt  with  I'hilip  the  Fair  he  becomes 
•ak«it  (vs^  85-7) ;  D.  then  addresses  to  him  a 


long  invective  against  his  simoniacal  practices 
{7fv^  88-117),  niaking  a  special  allusion  to  his 
having  received  money  from  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  in  furtherance  of  the  rising 
against  Charles  of  Anjou  in  Sicily  (tn^,  97-9) ; 
D.  notes  that  during  this  tirade  N.  kicked 
violently  with  both  feet,  either  from  anger  or 
from  remorse  {t^,  118-20)* 

ViUani  in  his  account  of  Nicholas  III  gi%'e8 
plentiful  instances  of  his  simony,  and  refers  to 
his  relations  with  the  Greek  Emperor,  Michael 
Palaeologus,  to  which  D,  alludes  i7^\  97-9)  — 
Palaeologus,  it  appears,  supplied  the  Pope  with 
funds  in  aid  of  the  intrigue  against  Charles  of 
Anjou  (who  harboured  designs  on  the  Empire 
of  the  East),  which  w^s  being  carried  on  in 
Sicily  by  John  of  Procida  with  the  countenance 
and  connivance  of  Nicholas,  and  which  led  up 
to  the  insurrection  of  the  *  Sicilian  Vespers,* 
and  the  loss  of  Sicily  to  the  house  of  Anjou: — 

*  Ncl  dctto  anno  11377)  f^  f**^  P*P*  metser 
Gianni  Guatani  cardinale  dt  caaa  degli  Orsini  di 
Roma,  il  quale  mcntre  fu  giovane  cherico  c  poi 
cardinale  fu  oncstisaizno  e  di  buona  viu,  ...  ma 
poi  che  fu  chtaroato  papa  Niccola  tcrzo^  fu  magn* 
animo,  e  per  lo  caldo  dc*  auoi  consorti  imprese 
molte  cose  per  Girgti  grandii  e  fu  dc*pritni,  o  U 
prime  papa*  nclla  cui  corte  s'usasse  palcsc  ^iroonia 
per  gti  suoi  parenti ;  per  la  qual  cosa  gli  aggrandl 
molto  di  posaesaiojii  c  di  castella  e  di  moncta  sopra 
tutti  t  Romaflt,  in  poco  tempo  ch'  eglt  vivcitc. 
Queato  papa  fcce  settc  cardmali  romani^  i  piii  suoi 
parent!.  .  .  .  Apprcsao  il  dctio  papa  fcce  fare  i 
nobili  e  grandi  palaxzi  papali  a  santo  Piero  t 
ancora  prcse  tenza  col  re  Cario  per  cagione  che  t 
detto  papa  fece  richicderc  lo  re  Carlo  d'impareotarit 
con  lui,  vol  en  do  dare  una  sua  oipotc  per  mog^lie 
a  UDO  nipote  del  re,  il  quale  parcntado  il  re  non 
voile  assenlire*  diccndo :  Perch'  cgli  abbia  il  calia^ 
niento  rosso^  suo  lignaggio  non^degtio  di  mlschtarst 
co)  nosiro,  e  sua  signoria  aon  era  retaggio  ;  per  la 
qual  cota  it  papa,  contro  a  lui  sdegnato^  poi  non  fu 
9UO  ami  CO,  tna  in  tutte  cose  al  aegreto  gli  fa 
contrariOt  c  del  palcae  gli  fece  ri^utare  il  senato 
di  Roma  c  il  vicariato  dello  ^mperio,  il  quale  avca 
della  Chieaa  famnU  imptno ;  e  fugli  molto  contm 
in  tutte  sue  impresc,  e  per  moneta,  che  si  disse 
ch*  ebbe  dal  Paglialoco,  accotiscntl  c  diedc  aiato 
e  iavore  al  trattato  e  nibellazionc  ch'al  re  Carlo 
fu  fiitto  ddl*  isola  di  CicUia  (cf,  viL  57)  . . .  e  tolae 
alia  Chiesa  castello  Santangiolo«  c  diello  a  aieaser 
Orso  suo  nipote.  Ancora  il  detto  pipa  fereai 
privilegiare  per  la  Chiesa  la  con  tea  di  Roma^pia 
c  la  cltti  di  Bologna  a  Ridolfo  re  de'  Romaai.  . .  . 
Incontanente  che  1  drtio  papa  ebbe  priYikgio  dl 
Romagna«  si  ne  fece  conte  per  la  Qiiem  mewr 
Bertoldu  degli  Orsini  suo  typole,  a  ooci  form  dl 
cavalieri  c  di  gcntr  d*arme  U  wmxM  m  RouipM, 
e  coa  lui  per  legato  measer  frate  Latino  di  Roma 
cardinale  catienie  suo  nipote,  fig liuolo  della  cuoni, 
nato  de'  Brancaleonlf  ond*  era  il  cancelliere  di 
Roma  per  retaggio/  (vii.  54,) 

Miknan  sayi  of  htm  :^ 
« Nieboka  III  tiad  ultedor  tebeoiea,  which  mtm 
to  fortsbow  and  antielpatc  the  magnlfkcm  dcsiina 
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of  Uter  nepotism.  Under  pretence  of  heresy,  he 
hud  confiscated  ihe  castles  of  some  of  the  nobles 
of  Roma^na,  and  invested  his  nephews  ^th  them. 
»  .  .  His  kinsmen  were  by  various  means  elected 
the  Podcstas  of  many  cities.  Three  of  his  brethren , 
four  more  of  his  kindred,  had  bc^n  ad\'anced  to 
the  Cardinalate,  Bertoldo  Orsini.  his  brother, 
was  created  Count  of  Romagiia.  .  .  ,  Himself  he 
had  declared  perpetual  Senator  of  Rome.  His 
nephew  Orso  was  his  vicar  in  this  great  office. 
But  these  were  but  the  first  steps  to  the  throne 
which  Nicholas  III  aspired  to  raise  for  the  house 
of  Orsini.  It  was  believed  that  he  had  laid  before 
the  Emperor  Rudolf  a  plan  by  which  the  Emptre 
was  to  become  hereditary*  in  bis  house,  the  kingdom 
of  Vienoa  was  to  be  in  Charles  M artel,  grandson 
of  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor. 
Italy  was  to  be  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  In- 
subria  and  Tuscany,  besides  that  of  Sicily  ;  and  on 
these  thrones  were  to  be  placed  two  of  the  house 
of  Orsini.  A  sudden  fit  of  apoplexy  at  his  castle  of 
Soriano  cut  short  all  these  splendid  designs.* 

Philalethes  suggests  that  the  simoniacal 
predecessors  of  Nicholas  III,  whom  D.  had 
in  mind  in  his  allusion  (in  zm,  73"S)»  were 
Innocent  IV  (1243-1254),  Alexander  IV  (1254- 
126 1),  Urban  IV  (1261-1264),  and  Clement  IV 
(1264-1268). 

Niccold  da  Prata,    [NioJiolaufl.] 

NicholauSf  Niccol6  degli  Alberti  (or  Alber- 
ttnil,  of  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Prato  in 
Tuscany,  commonly  called  Niccolo  da  Prato, 
Bishop  of  Spoleto,  Cardinal- Bishop  of  Ostia 
and  VcUetrii  papal  legale  in  France,  England, 
and  Sicily ;  created  Cardinal  by  Benedict  XI 
in  1303;  died,  1321, 

In  the  spring  of  1304  (March  10,  130J) 
Niccol£>  arri\'ed  in  Florence  on  a  mission  from 
Benedict  XI  to  effect  a  pacification  between 
the  Guelfs  and  Gbibellines ;  but  being  himself 
of  GhibeQine  stock  he  was  accused  of  unduly 
favouring  his  own  party,  which  caused  the 
failure  of  his  mission;  he  left  Florence  on 
June  4,  placing  the  city  under  an  interdict, 
and  excommunicating  the  inhabitants.  Some 
sec  an  allusion  to  this  in  D/s  mention  of  Pralo, 
Inf.  3txvi.  8-9  [Prato]. 

Villani,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  mission, 
says  of  bim  : — 

*Questo  messer  Niccol6  cardinale  della  terra  di 
Prato  era  frate  predicatore,  inolto  sa\io  di  Scrittura 
e  di  senno  naturale,  sot  tile,  e  sagace,  e  awcduto, 
c  grande  pratico^  c  di  progenia  de^ghihelHni  era 
nato,  e  mostrossi  poi,  chc  molto  gli  favonb,  con 
tutto  atla  prima  mostrd  d'avcre  buona  intenzione 
e  comune.*    (viii.  69.) 

A  letter,  said  to  have  been  written  by  D. 
(EpisL  i),  was  addressed  to  the  Cardinal 
Niccol6  da  Prato  (written  after  bis  departure 
fhxm  Florence)  in  the  name  of  the  Florentine 
Bianchi,  thankinj^  him  for  bis  attempts  to 
make  peace  in  Florence  and  bring  about  the 
return  of  the  exiles,  and  begging  him  to  per- 


severe in  his  efforts,  and,  further,  promising 
in  obedience  to  his  wishes  to  abstain  from 
hostilities  against  the  Neri. 

NlcomMchum,  Ad.     [Bthicm.] 

Nicomachtis,  son  of  Aristotle^  after  whom 
the  Nicomach££m  Ethics  were  named^  as  having 
been  addressed  to  him  ;  in  his  Latin  works  D. 
usually  quotes  the  Eihics  as  the  treatise  Ad 
Nicomackum^  Mon.  i.  3^  11^,  13^,  14^7,  i^'^i 

ii.   2«3,   3«     81^   12*0;    iii.    lolOl,    i2«T;    A.  T. 

§ni*.    [Etblcm.] 

Nicosia,  now  called  Lefkosia,  town  in  the 
centre  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of  which  it  has 
been  the  capital  since  the  time  of  the  Lusignan 
kings;  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Eagle  in  the 
Heaven  of  Jupiter,  together  with  Famagusta, 
to  indicate  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  the  refer- 
ence being  to  Henry  U  of  Lusjgnan,  Par-  xuu 
146,     [Arrigo^':  Cipri] 

Na,    [Ifilo,] 

NilOjthe  river  Nile  ;  Ethiopia  described  as  itt 
onde  (var,  ove)  it  Nilo  s'aTn'oIia^  Inf.  xxxiv.  45 
lEtiopia] ;  cranes  referred  to  as  gli  augei  dU 
veman  lungo  ( var.  verso)  ii  NHo^  Purg.  3C3dv. 
64 ;  the  death  of  Pompey  in  Eg>T>t  and  defeat 
of  Ptolemy  by  Julius  Caesar  referred  to,  5), 
ch*  ai  Nil  (var.  //  iV.)  mid^  s^nfissi  (var*  si 
se?ti\)  tiel  duoio^  Par,  vi.  66  [Pompeio*: 
Tolommeo ^] ;  the  Nile  at  its  source  a  small 
stream,  Canz.  xx-  46 ;  some  editions  read  del 
Nih  for  deiP  Indo^  Par,  xix.  71  [Indo-]. 

Nie,  Giudice.    [Nino's.] 

Nino^f  Ninus,  mythical  founder  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  of  Nineveh;  he  was  a  great 
warrior  and  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asia; 
the  town  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh  was  built  by 
him,  circ,  B,  c  21 82.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
wife  Semiramis. 

D.  mentions  Ninus  as  the  husband  of  Semi- 
ramis,  Inf.  v,  59 ;  be  w^as  the  first  who  aspired 
to  found  a  universal  monarchy,  but  though 
he  and  Semiramis  waged  war  for  more  than 
ninety  ynears,  as  Orosius  records  (Hist,  j.  4^ 
§  5 ;  ii.  3,  §  I  )♦  yet  in  the  end  they  failed  of 
their  object,  Mon,  ii.  9^-^ ;  Ovid's  mention 
of  them  both  (Melam,  iv.  5^,  Sfi)  in  the  story 
of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Mon.  ii.  9**^. 
[Plramo.] 

In  the  passage,  Inf  v.  58-9  :— 

'  Eir  ^  S'TmiramtSy  dt  cui  si  \^%^ 

Che  aucceddte  &  Nino,  e  fa  am  tpoM^* 

for  succedetU  some  editions  read  suggtr  deiU 
(Le.  *  who  suckled  Ninus  and  was  his  mfe7» 
in  which  case  the  Ninus  would  be,  not  the 
husband,  but  the  son,  of  Semiramis^  whcs 
though  usually  called  Ninyas  by  the  historians, 
was  also  known  by  the  name  of  his  ^tfaer 
Ninus ;  thus  Brunetto  Latino  says  : — 

'Li  rois  Ninus  tint  en  sa  seignorie  toute  la 
tcrre  d*Asie  k  grant,  fors  que  Yndc.     Et  quant  U 
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lrei|MS8a  dc  ccst  mccIp,  lI  bissa  .i.  juenc  fit  qui 
ot  non  Zarads,  mais  il  fu  puis  apclei  Ninus  par  Ic 
tion  de  son  pcre,  car  il  fu  rois  apr^s  lui.  Scmiramis, 
9a  merCf  tint  le  rcj^c  et  \c  roiaume  toute  sa  vie« 
car  cle  fu  plus  chaude  que  nul  home,  ct  plus  ficrc' 
(TWfor,  i.  a6.) 

The  reading  sug;^er  dttte,,  however,  is  not 
supfwrtcd  by  any  good  MS.;  besides  it  ts 
evident  that  D.  was  thinking  of  Orosius,  who 
says  *Nino  mortuo  Samiramis  yxor  successit* 
(Hist,  i.  4,  $  4;  ii.  5,  §  i).     [Semlrami^.] 

Nino  ^,  Nino  de'  Visconti  of  Pisa,  judge  of 
the  district  of  Galium  in  Sardinia ;  placed  by 
D.  among  the  Negligent  Rulers  in  the  valley 
of  flowers  in  Antepurgatorj',  Giudice  Nin^  Purg, 
viii.  55;  il  Giutihe^  v,  109 ;  un^  v.  47  ;  Valtro^ 
?%  64.    [Antipur^atorio.] 

As  D,  and  Virgil,  in  company  wth  Sordello, 
descend  among  the  spirits  in  the  valley  of 
flowers*  D,  notices  one  of  the  laiter  looking  at 
him  flxedly,  as  though  trying  to  recognize 
him  (Purg.  viii.  46-8);  they  approach  each 
othcr^  and,  in  spite  oi^  the  dusk»  D.  recogniics 
Nino  de'  Visconti*  and  expresses  his  pleasure 
tX  finding  him  here  and  not  among  the  damned 
(fit',  49*54) ;  after  they  have  exchanged  saluta- 
tions, N.  asks  D.  how  long  it  is  since  he  arrived 
(t^'.  $5  7I;  D.  replies  that  he  has  but  just 
arrived  by  way  of  Hell,  and  that  he  is  alive, 
wberejLt  both  Sordello  and  N.  start  back  in 
anuiement  {yv.  5^63) ;  Sordello  turns  to 
Vimitand  N.  to  another  spirit  (that  of  Currado 
Mukspina),  whom  be  calls  to  come  and  behold 
the  great  wonder  vouchsafed  by  God  {tnf, 
64-6);  N.  then  addresses  D.  and  begs  him, 
when  he  returns  upon  earth,  to  bid  his  daughter 

ioAD  to  pray  for  him  [itk  67-72)  [QioTaxma^] ; 
e  adds  that  he  fears  her  mother  (Beatrice  of 
Eitol  cares  for  him  no  more,  since  she  has 
married  again  (her  second  husband  having 
be«n  Galcazio  de*  Visconti  of  Milan),  and 
quotes  her  as  an  example  of  the  flcklcness  of 
woman's  love  {in*,  73-4);  he  concludes  with 
flic  remark  that  the  Milanese  viper  (the  arms 
of  the  Visconti  of  Milan)  will  not  grace  her 
tomb  so  well  as  the  cock  of  Gallura  (the  arms 
of  the  Visconti  of  Pisa)  {%nK  79-81)  [Boatrtca  * : 
Qalaaaao  :  Oallura :  Milaneae :  Table  xxx). 
Nino  (i.e.  Ugolino)  dc'  Visconti  of  Pisa  was 
grandson  of  Count  Ugolino  dclla  Gherardesoi, 
and  in  1288  was  chief  of  the  Guelf  party  in 
Flia;  in  that  year  he  and  the  Guewi  were 
neacherously  expeUed  from  Pisa  by  Count 
Ugolino*  whereupon  he  retired  to  Lucca,  and 
in  alliance  with  Genoa  and  the  Lucchese  and 
Horentine  Guelfs  made  war  upon  Pisa,  which 
he  carried  on  at  internals  for  the  next  6ve 
ytsn,     Villani  says  :— 

'  KegH  anni  di  Cnato  taSS,  del  mese  di  Luglio, 
rtsendo  crcata  in  Pi  am  punde  divisione  e  sctte 
per  cagionc  della  siftnoria,  chc  dcU*  una  era  capo 
a  fHllifT  Niao  di  Gallura  de'  Viaoooti  con  certi 


^elll,  e  Taltro  era  n  conte  Ugolino  de'  Gberar 
dcschi  coll'  altra  parte  dc'  guelfl,  e  fallro  era 
rarcivescovo  Ruggeri  des:li  Ubaldini  co'Lanfranchi, 
e  Gualandi,  e  Sismondi^  con  altrc  case  g^hibelline  : 
il  detto  conte  Ugolino  per  csaer  si^ore  s'accost6 
coir  arcivescovo  e  sua  parte,  e  tradi  il  giudice  Nino, 
Don  guarxlando  che  fosse  suo  nipotc  figliuolo  delta 
ftgliuolaf  e  ordinarono  che  fosse  caeciato  di  Pisa 
CO*  suoi  seguaci,  o  preso  in  persona.  Gtudice  Nino 
sentendo  ci6»  c  non  veggcndosi  forte  al  riparo,  si 
parti  della  terra,  e  andossene  a  Calci  suo  castello, 
e  allegossi  co'  Fiorentini  e  Lucchesi  per  fare  guerra 
a*  Pisanl  II  conte  Ugolino  innanzt  chc  il  giudice 
Nino  si  partissef  per  coprirc  meglio  suo  tradimento, 
ordinata  la  cacciata  di  giudice,  se  n'and6  fuori  di 

Pisa. Come  seppe  la  partita  di  giudice  Nino, 

tom6  m  Pisa  con  grande  allegrezza,  e  da*  Pisani 
fu  fatto  signore  con  grande  allegrezza  e  fcsta^' 
(viL  tar,) 

In  1293,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
the  Pisans  and  the  Tuscan  Guelfs,  Nino,  being 
prevented  by  the  GhibeUines  from  returning  to 
Pisa,  betook  himself  to  Genoa^  and  shortly 
after  departed  to  his  judgeship  of  Gallura  in 
Sardinia*  It  was  on  this  occasion,  apparently, 
that  he  inflicted  summary  punishment  upon 
his  deputy,  Frate  Gomita,  tor  his  misdoings 
during  N  ino' 5  absence  [Oomita,  Frate].  Nino 
died  in  Sardinia  in  1296,  leaving  directions 
for  his  heart  to  be  conveyed  to  Lucca  and 
buried  in  Guelf  territory.  D.,  as  appears  from 
the  text  (if.  46-5$),  was  personally  acquainted 
with  him.  Pbilalethes  suggests  that  they  may 
have  become  acQuaintcd  at  the  siege  of  Caprona 
in  1289  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  they  met 
in  Florence  itself,  where  Nino  was  present 
several  times  in  1290  in  the  interests  of  the 
Guelf  league  against  Pisa^  (See  Del  Lungo, 
Una  famiflia  di  Guiiji  Pisani  in  Dante  n/ 
t^mpt  di  Dante,  277-91.) 

Buti,  who  was  a  Pi&an,  says  of  Nino  :— 
'  QucsLi  fu  de'  Visconti  di  Pisa  Giudici  Nino  del 
judicBto  d)  Gallura  di  Sardigna  ;  c  fu  molto  gent  tie 
d*aniino  c  di  costitmi*  et  ardito  e  galliardo  ;  c  fu 
fllliuolOf  o  vcro  nipote,  di  meascr  Ubaldo  di  Viscaiiti 
di  Pisa,  lo  quale  fu  bellisaimo  e  galliardiaiimo  ooio 
de  la  sua  persona ;  e  fu  lo  pnroo  che  aequkfane 
in  Sardtgna,  .  ,  .  Questo  Giudici  Kino  elibc  )>cr 
donna  madonna  Beatrice  inarchc3»otta  da  Eiti^  el 
ebbe  di  Jei  una  flUiuola  che  ebbe  nomc  madonna 
Gioanaa,  e  fu  donna  di  mesacre  Riccardo  da  C amino 
di  Trivigt ;  c  morto  Giudici  Nino,  la  dilta  sua 
donna  Beatrice  si  rimarit6  a  meaaer  Ato  de*  Vis- 
conti da  Melano*  E  per  qucsta  donna  ebbcno  li 
Visconti  da  Meiano  Ic  case  de  le  taveme  df  Piaa  et 
altre  posscuiont  che  tono  in  quello  dl  Ptaa,  che 
funno  di  Giudici  Nino :  imper6  che  madonna 
Giuanna  morille  Knaati  a  madonna  Beatrice  lua 
madre  sensa  fllUuoli;  unde  rcrrd»t4  sua  wuu^- 
a  la  madre  la  quale  ebbe  filliuoli  di  mesarrr  Axi> 
di  Melaoo,  e  coal  cadde  I'creditJI  ai  Visconti  di 
Uelano.' 

NinUB,  King  of  Assyria,  Mon.  U.  9^*  ^. 
(Kino  K] 
Niob^p  Niobi,  daughter  of  TaDtalat  and 
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wife  of  Amphioa,  King  of  Thebes ;  being 
proud  of  the  number  of  her  children,  she 
boasted  herself  superior  to  Latona^  who  had 
only  two,  \it.  Apollo  and  Diana,  whereupon 
the  latter  slew  her  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters  with  their  arrows »  Niobe  herself 
being  transformed  by  Jupiter  into  a  stone  on 
Ml  Sipylus  in  Lydia,  which  during  the  summer 
always  shed  tears*  Her  story  is  told  by  Ovid 
{Met am.  vi,  182  AT,  301  ff.),  whom  D.  has 
followed  in  putting  the  number  of  her  children 
at  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters. 

Niobe»  weeping  over  her  dead  children, 
figures  among  the  examples  of  defeated  pride 
represented  in  Circle  I  of  Purgatory,  Purg.  xii. 
37-9.    [Superbl.] 

NisOt  Nisus,  Trojan  youth,  who  with  his 
friend  Euryalus  accompanied  Aeneas  to  Italy, 
where  they  perished  together  in  a  night  attack 
on  the  camp  of  the  Rutulians  (Aen,  xx,  176- 
449) ;  they  are  mentioned,  together  with 
Camilla  and  Tumus,  as  having  died  for  Italy, 
Inf.  i.  108.     [:Burialo.] 

Noarese»  inhabitant  of  Novara,town  In  N.E. 
of  Piedmont,  on  the  plain  between  the  Sesia  and 
the  TicinOt  about  30  miles  due  W,  of  Milan. 

Mahomet  (in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VIII  of 
Hell)  speaks  of  //  Naarese  (sin^.  for  plur.), 
meaning  the  Novarese,  in  connexion  with  Fra 
DoIcinOj  Inf.  xxviii.  59.     [Bolcino,  Fra.] 

Nocchiere,  Pilot ;  term  by  which  D.  refers 
to  Charon,  Inf.  lii.  98  [Caron] ;  Phlegyas,  Inf. 
viii.  80  [Flegias] ;  the  Emperor,  Conv.  iv.  ^^^ 
[Imperatore  ^] ;  the  Pope,  Nauderus^  Epist. 
vi,  I  [Papa]. 

Nocera,  town  in  Umbna  (not  to  be  con- 
founded vvith  the  better  known  town  of  the 
same  name  in  Apulia),  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  about  15  miles  N.E-  of  Assisi ; 
mentioned  by  St.  Thomas  .-Aquinas  (in  the 
Heaven  of  the  Sun),  together  with  Gualdo,  in 
his  description  of  the  situation  of  Assisi,  Par. 
xi.  48  [Qtialdo]. 

Noe*  the  patriarch  Noah,  the  tenth  in 
descent  from  Adam  j  mentioned  by  Virgil 
among  those  whom  Christ  released  from 
Limbo,  Inf.  iv.  56 ;  God*s  covenant  with  him, 
signified  by  the  rainbow,  that  there  should 
never  be  another  flood  to  destroy  the  earth 
{Gin.  be  13-17),  Par.  jqL  17-tS;  the  children 
of  Israel  descended  finom  Shem,  eldest  (D.  says 
third)  son  of  Noah,  V.  E,  i.  ^'^^'^  [Som]. 

Noe,  Noah,  V.  E.  i.  7<7.    [Kod.] 

Nogaret,  GugHelmo  di.  [Guglielmo  di 
Nogarat.J 

Noli,  town  in  Liguria  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
about  ten  miles  S.W-  of  Savona  on  the  Riviera 
di  Ponente ;  mentioned  by  D,  in  connexion 
with  the  precipitous  descent  to  it  from  the 
mountains  behind  it,  which  in  his  time,  before 


the  construction  of  the  great  road  along  the 
coast,  rendered  it  very  difficult  of  access  on 
the  land  side,  Purg.  iv.  25. 

Benvenuto  says^  with  a  characteristic  pun  : — 

*  Noli  est  quaedam  terra  antiqua  in  ripcria 
Januae  supm  mare,  subjecta  monti  altissimo 
scabroso,  ad  quam  est  difficillimus  descensus,  ita 
ut  Noli  videaiur  recte  dicere  descendenti :  noli  ad 
me  accedere/ 

Nona,  Vanni  deUa],  notary  of  Pisto)a, 
with  whom,  according  to  the  old  commentators, 
Vanni  Fucci  deposited  the  treasure  he  stole 
from  the  Church  of  San  Jacopo  at  Pistoja, 
and  who,  Vanni  having  treacherously  laid  the 
crime  to  his  charge^  was  hanged  for  the  theft ; 
he  is  alluded  to,  Inf.  sxiv.  I39.  [Fuocri. 
Vanni.] 

Nono  Cielo.     [Cielo  CMstallino.] 

Normandia,  Normandy,  ancient  duchy  in 
N.  of  France,  comprising  the  modem  depart- 
ments of  Seine-Inferieurc,  Eurc,  Ome,  Cal- 
vados, and  Manche ;  it  was  attached  to  the 
English  crown  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
down  to  1203,  when,  together  with  Maine, 
Anjout  and  Touraine,  it  was  taken  from  John 
by  Philip  Augustus ;  the  English  claim  on 
Normandy,  however,  was  not  renounced  until 
the  end  of  the  century  during  the  reign  of 
Philip  IV. 

Hugh  Capet  (in  Circle  V  of  Purgatoiy) 
refers  to  the  taking  of  Normandy  by  bis  de- 
scendants, Purg.  XX.  66.    [CiapotUh  Hgo.] 

Norvegia^  Norway  (independent  kingdom 
down  to  the  Union  of  Calmar  in  1397,  when 
the  three  kingdoms  of  Norway,  Sweden*  and 
Denmark  ivere  united  in  one)  j  the  Eagle  in 
the  Heaven  of  Jupiter  bewails  the  backsliding^ 
of  the  King  of  Norway,  who  is  referred  to  as 
quel  di  Norvegia^  Par.  xix,  139  [Aquila^]; 
the  reference  is  probably  (only  living  sovereigns 
being  in  question)  to  Hakon  V  (VII),  1299- 
1319,  who  passed  his  reign  in  wars  with 
Denmark ;  but,  as  Philalethes  remarks,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  D/s  knowledge  of  the  Nor- 
wegian kiugs  was  vague,  and  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  Hakon's  elder  brother,  Erik  II 
(13S0-1299),  or  even  to  their  father,  Magnus  IV 
(1263-1S80)  [Table  xv], 

Notaio,  U.    [Notaro,  n.] 

Notaro,  D,  'the  Notary/  name  by  which 
the  Sicilian  poet,  Jacopo  da  Lentino,  was  oam- 
monly  known,  Puig*  xxiv.  56.     [Jaoopo  dm 

liandno.] 

Novarese.     [Noarese.] 

Novembre,  the  month  of  Nov-ember;  D. 
alludes  to  the  continual  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Florence,  which  rendered  the  constitn- 
tion  so  unstable  that  laivs  framed  in  October  did 
not  last  till  the  middle  of  the  next  month,  Pofg. 
vi.  142-4.    Villani  (xil.  19)  quotes  this  passa^ 
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Novum  Testamentum 


Obiz20  da  Esti 


{tn\  139-44)  as  applicable  to  the  oondition  of 
affairB  in  Florence  m  1345* 


iVori/in 


Testsmcntam,      [TestMrnenium^ 


Numa.    [Numa  Fompllio.] 

Ntima  PompillOf  Numa  PompiliuSf  second 
King  of  Rome,  renowned  for  his  pieiy  and 
wisdom,  which  he  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  derived  from  Pythagoras ;  his  long  reign 
of  nearly  forty  years  is  remarkable  as  having 
been  peaceful  ihroughoutt  the  temple  of  Janus, 
which  he  founded^  having  remained  closed  the 
whole  time. 

D.  speaks  of  him  as  Nttma,  Conv.  iv.  5^<* ; 
Mon.  11.  4*** ;  Numa  Pampilio^  Conv.  iii.  1 1*^-^  • 
Numa  Pompilius,  V,  E.  i,  17*^;  Mon,  il  4^0; 
Livy*s  statement  (misunderstood  by  D.)  as  to 
the  coming  of  I'ythagoras  to  Italy  in  his  reign, 
Conv,  iii,  u^o  a  [iji^io:  Pittagora) ;  die 
second  in  order  of  the  Seven  Kings  of  Rome, 
Conv.  iv.  5'*'^ ;  Mon.  ii.  430-* ;  coupled  with 
Seneca  as  liaving  been  well  trained  and  in 
conseoucnce  a  good  guide  to  others,  V.  E*  i. 
lyM-iAj  ihc  falling  of  the  sacred  shield  from 
heaven  in  his  reign,  as  testibed  by  Livy  (i.  20) 
And  ^Lucan  {Phurs,  ix*  477-€o),  Mon.  ii,  4^***^'. 

Numemrum,  Liher]^  the  Book  of  Numbers ; 
quoted,    Mon,    iii.    14'^'*-^   (Nmmd.   xviii.   20) ; 


referred  to,  Purg.  xvi.  13 1-2  (NumA,  xvitu  aok 
Purg,  xviii.  133-5  {NumS.  xiv,  22-3,  29-30); 
V.  E.  i.  2*-^  \Numb,  xxii.  28) ;  Epist,  viii*  8 
{NumL  xxii.  aS), — The  Book  of  Numbers  is 
suppcHed  to  be  symbolized  by  one  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  elders  (representing  the  twenty- 
four  books  of  the  O.  T.,  according  to  the 
reckoning  of  St.  Jerome)  iti  the  mystical  Pro- 
cession in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  Purg»  xskkt 
B3-4.     {Bibbls:  ProoesBiona,] 

Ntimidia],  ancient  division  of  N.  Africa* 
originally  consisting  of  two  kingdoms,  which 
were  united  into  one  under  Masinissa  (B.C. 
201);  on  the  defeat  of  Jugurtha  by  Marius 
(b,c.  106).  the  country  became  subject  to  Rome, 
but  the  family  of  Masinissa  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  government,  with  the  royal  title, 
until  B.C  46,  when  Juba,  who  had  espouied 
the  cause  of  Pompey  in  the  civil  wars,  was 
defeated  and  dethroned  by  Julius  Caesar  (Par* 
vi.  70),  and  Numidia  was  made  a  Roman  pro- 
vince.    [Giugurta:  Qiuba.] 

D,  speaks  of  Numidia  (or,  as  some  think,  of 
Africa  in  general)  as  /a  itrra  di  larba^  Purg. 
xxxi,  72.    [larba.] 

SuQvm,  Arte.    [Arte  Nuovm.] 

Saova,  Vitas     [  VHs  Nuovb,  ] 

Nttovo  Tcsimmenta,  [Testameato,  Nuo%'o.\ 


o 


O,  the  letter  O ;  D,  says  that  neither  O  nor 
1  was  ever  written  in  such  a  short  lime  as  it 
took  for  Vanni  Fucci  to  be  turned  into  ashes 
'  after  being  stung  by  a  serpent  (in  Dolgia  7  of 
Maicbolgc),  Inf*  xxiv.  100  [Pucd^  Vannl); 
for  Omega,  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
(rcf.  to  kev.  u  8),  Par.  xxvi.  17  (var.  Om^ga) 
[Oia«g&]. 

Obertus  de  Romena,  Uberto,  one  of  the 
Conti  Guidi  of  the  Komcna  branch,  to  whom  itnd 
hti  younger  brother  Guido  D.  addressed  a  letter 
on  ihe  death  of  their  uncle  Alessandro^  Kpist. 
li.  ///.     [Ouido  de  Romena,] 

Obizzo  da  Esti^  Ohhto  1 1  of  Este,  Marquis 
of  Ferrara  and  of  the  March  of  Ancona  (1264- 
1293),  graodson  of  Aixo  VII  (Aizo  Novello) 
of  Este,  ajid  »on  of  Rinaldo  and  Adeletta 
I  da  Romano.  On  the  death  of  his  grandfather 
in  1964  (his  father  having  predeceased  the 
latter  in  1251)  he  was  elected  lord  of  Ferrara; 
ill  12H8  he  received  the  lordship  of  Modena, 
sjkI  in  the  next  year  that  of  Keggio  ITable 
zxlU].  He  was  an  ardent  Guelf,  and  sup- 
pOfttr  of  Charles  of  Anjou  in  his  operations 
ij^misst  Manfred,  He  is  said  to  have  wielded 
bis  power  with  pitiless  cniclty. 


D.  places  him  among  the  Tyrants  in  Round  I 
of  Circle  Vll  of  Hell,  where  he  is  pointed  out 
by  Nessus,  who  describes  him  as  fair-haired, 
and  states  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  his 
*  stepson'  {figliasiro\  Inf.  xii.  no- 13,  [Tl- 
rannl.] 

Obizzo  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Axzo  VIU, 
by  whom  he  was  commonly  supposed  to  ^v« 
been  smothered,  Feb.  13, 1293 ;  this  was  prob- 
ably a  calumny,  but  D«  accepted  the  storv 
whtch  was  current  in  his  day  [As»o  dm  B^tlJ* 
According  to  Bcnvenuto  his  authority  was  tb^ 
chrtm icier  Kicobaldo  of  Ferrara  :— 

*  Hoc  autcm  habuil  Datitcs  a  Ricobaldo  Frrran- 
caai  mAgno  chronichista,  qui  tunc  vivcbAt,  et  qui 
hoc  scribit  in  chrootcis  suis,  quia  dkit  quod  Axo 
mortuus  cat  in  CssLno  Estcnti,  cum  timeret  Deoem 
libi  tnfcrn  a  Guailiaribus,  aicut  Obitani  pAtri  in* 
tulerst/ 

Muratori  quotes  the  following  passage  Ifom 
Ricobaldo  as  to  the  death  of  Obiuo  v — 

*Fraude  filionUD  luonim  in  leeto  slraiiculstur, 
quift  tcrtio  fillo  mlnori  aetstU  sibi  noa  laobedkoti 
docnitiium  Fcrmrisc  confcrre  parsbat/ 

D.  speaks  of  Obioo's  son  kxm  as '  % liastro^* 
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Dda 


Obizzo  da  Esti 


Oderisi 


either  to  indicate  the  unnatural ness  of  his 
crime,  as  Benvcnuto  suggests  :— 

*Autor  vt>cat  filium  HUastrum,  quasi  velit  in- 
nuere  quod  non  possit  cadcre  in  mcnte  alicujus 
filium  praesumerc  aliquid  contra  patrein ;  ideo 
bene  dicit  quod  vere  fuit  extmctus  a  privigno,  non 
a  vero  filio,  quia  natura  non  patitar  hoc  * ; 

or,  as  Boccaccio  supposes,  he  uses  the  term  in 
order  to  hint  that  Aizo's  mother  had  been  un- 
faithful to  her  husband  : — 

*  L*autor  mostra  di  volcr  seguirc  qucUo  che  gia 
da  molti  si  dissc,  cio^  questo  Azzo,  11  quale  Opizzo 
reputava  suo  iigliuolo,  non  esserc  stato  suo  fig^li- 
uolo,  vofendo  questi  cotali  la  march esana  moglie 
d'Opizzo  ftvcrlo  concepoto  d'altmi.' 

Benvenuto  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
house  of  Este  and  of  Obizzo,  who  he  says  was 
bom  during  his  father^s  captix'ity  in  Apuha  as 
a  hostage  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  : — 

*  Fucral  Obizo  monocolus,  non  a  natura,  sed 
a  casu,  cum  hastiluderet  ob  am o rem  cujusdam 
dominac  ;  ideo  denominates  est  marchio  Obizo 
ab  oculo ;  autor  dcscnbit  ipsum  a  pukntudine 
corporis t  quia  Domus  Estensis  naturaliter  habuit 
omnes  corpore  pulcros,  sicut  Azonem  L  qui  fuit 
dominus  Veronae  * .  .  et  Azonem  IL  filium  pnmi, 
qui  cripuit  Paduam  Ecdrino  pro  ecclesia,  »  .  . 
Obizo  ab  oculo  ncpos  isttus  Azonis  II.  natus  est  ex 
Raynaldo  filio  ejus  tn  cancere  secundi  Fedcrici  in 
Apulia,  quem  pater  dederat  Federico  in  obsidem ; 
et  licet  saepe  Federicus  offerret  reddere  sibi,  num- 
qimm  voluit  rceedcre  ab  ecclesia  propter  recu- 
perare  unicum  filium  suum  dilectum.  Et  ob  hoc 
0bi20  postea  fuit  fautor  et  adjutor  Carolo  i>  contra 
Man^edum  filium  Fedcrici  in  vindictam  patris. 
Hie  Obizo  habuit  tres  fiUos  magnificos,  scilicet 
Azonem  primogenitum  magnificentissimum,  qui 
dictus  est  A20  II L,  de  quo  hie  tit  mentio,  et  Fran- 
ciscum  et  Aldrovandinum»  ex  quo  nalus  est  Obizo, 
qui  tenuit  dominiuni  diebus  nostris^  pater  Nicolai 
nuper  regentis^  et  Raynaldus  et  Nicolaus.  Ad 
proposituro  ergo  autor  nominal  hie  marchionem 
Obizonem  ab  oculo^  ct  Azonem  III.  filium  ejus, 
quia  uterque  visus  est  violentus  tempore  suo. 
Nam  Obizo,  non  contentus  suum  dominium  intra 
aquas  Padi  contineri,  Rcgium  et  Mutinam  occu- 
pavit,  ct  tenuit  dominium  Ferrariac  xxviii  annts, 
ubi  mortuus  est  anno  Domini  itccxctn,  ita  quod 
Obizo  et  Azo  filius  ejus  regnaverunt  tempore  nostri 
ftutoris.  A20  vero  Bononiam  et  Parmam  magnis 
bellis  afflixit,  neutram  tamen  potuit  obtinere;  imo 
videbatur  subjugatunis  sibi  Lombardiam  potentia 
et  magnificentia  sua^  accepta  in  uxorem  fiHa 
CaroH  II.  sorore  regis  Roberti.  Post  modicum 
tamen  amissis  Mutina  et  Regio  in  duobus  diebus 
jnfirmatus  est  et  mortuus  in  anxietate  sine  prole  ; 
ex  quo  dominium  ejus  rcmansit  in  magna  lite  inter 
fratrcs  et  nepotes.  .  «  .  Mortuus  est  Azo  It L  anno 
Domini  mcccviii  cum  rcgnasset  xv  annis.' 

Some  think  Obitzo  (and  not  his  son  Aiio)  is 
*  il  Marchese '  referred  to  by  Venetico  Caccia- 
nimico  (in  Bolgia  !  of  Circle  VIII  of  HelU  in 
connexion  with  the  seduction  of  his  sister, 
Ghisolabclia,  Inf  xviii.  55-7.  [Caoci&niiiiioo, 
Venedico:  Ghisol^bellikJ 


Obriaehi.    [frbbriachl.] 

Oi,  LiaguM,    [Lfagua  Oc] 

Occidente,  the  West,  Inf.  xxvr.  113;  Purg. 
3Qcvi,  5  ;  xxvii,  65 ;  Par.  ^i.  71  (where  Justinian^ 
Emperor  of  the  East,  speaks  of  the  W-  lo  D,, 
as  an  Italian,  as  *  il  vostro  occidente  *) ;  of  the 
movement  of  the  Heavens  from  E.  to  W,,  Conv. 
II  ^3s^-4(J^  6^*^^ ;  of  the  dual  movement  of  the 
Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  viz.  the  diurnal  one 
from  E*  to  W.  which  is  easily  perceptible,  and  j 
the  almost  imperceptible  one  of  one  degree  tn  j 
100  years  from  VV.  to  E.,  Conv.  ii.  6^*^""^,  15^"*'  \ 
[Cielo  Stellato] ;  of  the  oblique  movcmcni  of 
the  Heaven  of  the  Sun  from  W.  to  E-,  Conv, 
iii.  51-6-30  [Sole,  Cielo  del] ;  Ocddens,  of  the 
\\\  limits  of  the  iangue  /Toil,  V.  E.  L  8«i-«  j 
\UmgUB  Oii\  \  Ponenie^  Inf*  xix.  83  ;  Puig,  iL  ' 
15  [Ide^antej. 

Oceano,  the  Ocean,  Conv.  iii.  5«»  »*»  "•; 
Oceanus^  the  limit  of  the  Emperor*s  jurisdiction, 
Mon.  i,  11*^3;  Epist.  vii.  3;  viii.  11;  alluded 
to  as  quel  mar  che  la  terra  inghirlandOj  Par. 
ix.  64.     [More  Ooeano.] 

Ochiover,  Milanese  form  of  OUobre^  V,  £• 
i.  11  ^\     [Ottobre.] 

Octavianiis,  Octavian,  i.  e,  Caius  Julius 
Caesar  Octavian  us,  the  name  by  which  Caius 
Octavius  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Augustus) 
was  known,  after  his  adoption  by  his  great* 
uncle  Julius  Caesar^  EpisL  v,  8  ;  Oiiavtam^ 
Purg.  vii.  6.     [Augxieto  ^.] 

Oderisi,  miniature-painter  and  illuminator 
of  Gubbio  in  Umbria  ;  placed  by  D.  among  the 
Proud  in  Circle  I  of  Purgatory,  Puig.  xi.  79 ; 
un,  V.  74  ;  egh\  v.  82 ;  /w/,  v.tlS;  antm^t  carcA, 
Purg.  xiL  2  ;  /w/»  v,  4  [Superbi].  After  Om- 
berto  Aldobrandesco  has  finished  speaking  in 
the  Circle  of  the  Proud,  D.  is  addressed  by 
another  spirit  (that  of  Oderisi),  who  looks  at 
him  closely  and  recogiiizes  him  (Purg*  xi.  73- 
S) ;  D.  asks  him  if  he  is  not  Oderisi ,  the  honour  ] 
of  Gubbio,  the  famous  illuminator  {xnK  79-^1) 
[Parigi] ;  O.  replies  that  Franco  of  Bologna  is 
now  the  greatest  master  in  that  art^and  adds  that 
his  pride  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  make 
that  admission  while  he  was  alive  {xw.  82-7) 
[Bolognese,  Franco] ;  he  then  states  that  he 
is  now  paying  the  penalty  for  his  pride,  and 
proceeds  to  moralize  on  the  vanity  of  human 
accomplishments,  pointing  out  how  Cimabue 
had  been  superseded  by  Giotto  in  the  art  of 
painting,  and  how  in  the  art  of  poetry  one 
Guido  had  been  outdone  by  another,  who  would 
probably  in  his  turn  be  surpassed  by  another 
poet  [I'v,  88-99)  [Quido*];  after  further 
moralizing  on  the  instability  of  earthly  fame, 
he  adduces  the  case  of  Provenzano  Salvani  o£_ 
Siena  {in*.  100-26) ;  D.  asks  how  it  is 
Provenzano  is  already  admitted  to  Purg:atG 
and  O.  infonns  him  that  is  due  to  his  nod 
humihty  in  raising  the  ransom  of  his  hiend 
Vigna  (vv.  127-42)  [Provenzano  8alvani] ; 
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Odissea 

len,  ftt  Vlrgirs  bidding,  D.  leaves  0.,  and  the 
two  poets  pass  on  their  way  (Purg,  xii.  1-9). 

Little  is  known  of  Odcrisi.  Vasari  (who 
quotes  Purg.  xi,  79-84)  says  that  he  was  a  friend 
of  Giotto,  and  that  he  and  Franco  of  Bologna 
were  both  employed  by  Boniface  VII I  to  illu- 
minate MSS»  in  the  PapaJ  library  at  Rome; 
he  adds  that  he  had  in  his  possession  specimens 
of  the  work  of  bcjth  of  them,  and  that  Franco 
was  decidedly  the  better  artist  of  the  two : — 

*  Fu  in  questo  tempo  a  Roma  molto  amico  di 
Giotto,  per  non  tacerc  cosa  degna  di  memoria  chc 
appartenga  all' arte,  Odcrigi  d*Agobbio,  ecccUcnte 
mjntatorc  in  quet  tempi ;  il  quale,  condotto  percid 
dal  papa,  mini^  moiti  iihri  per  la  Ijbreria  di  paJa22o, 
che  sono  in  gran  parte  oggi  consumati  dal  leropo. 
E  ncl  mio  libro  dc*  discgnt  antkhi  sono  alcune 
reliquie  di  man  propria  di  costui,  chc  in  vero  fu 
valente  uomo :  sebbcne  fu  molto  migtior  maeatro 
di  luj  Franco  Boiognese  miniatorc,  che  per  lo 
stcMo  papa  c  per  ta  stcssa  libreria,  nc*  medestmi 


Officiis,  De 

Officii  Oezll.    lomcliM.  De,] 

Ofttclls,  £>e,  CJcero*s  work  (in  three  books) 
On  Offices^  a  treatise  on  moral  obligations; 
quoted  as  Degh  Officii  (var.  Uffidi),  Conv,  iv. 
8«».  ts^^,  34*^,  aj'**,  37">»  ^^\  Officia,  Mon. 
ii.  s***'  »A«^  8^,  lo^l 

D*  quotes  from  the  De  Offidis  some  dozen 
times:— the  saying  of  Pythagoras  that  in 
friendship  many  are  made  one,  Conv,  iv,  r^-* 
{Off,  i.  17:  'Pythagoras  ulrimum  in  amicitia 
putavit,  ut  unus  tiat  ex  pluribus'M  the  Greek 
proverb  that  friends  ought  to  have  all  things  in 
common,  Conv*  iv.  ii^i*  {Off.  i.  16 :  'in  Grac- 
corum  proverbio  est,  Amicomm  esse  omnia 
communia*);  the  necessity  for  reverence*  and 
for  a  regard  for  the  opinion  of  others,  Conv.  iv, 
8*'*^  {Off,  i.  28 :  *  adhibenda  est  quaedam  rcvcr- 
entia  ad  versus  homines,  et  optimi  cujusquc,  ct 
relic^uorum  ;  nam  ncgligere,  cjuid  dc  se  qtiisque 
seoliat,  non  solum  arrogantis  est,  sed  etiam 


tempi,  lavord  assai  cose  eccellentemente  in  quella  *        «        1     -i^  -  1 

maniera,  come  si  p«6  vcderc  nel  detto  libro  ;  dove  omnmo  dissoluti  ) ;  arrogance  andpresumption 
ho  di  sua  raano  discgni  di  pitturc  e  di  mmio,  e  detestable  faihngs,  Conv.  iv.  151^"^  {Off,  h  26) ; 
Urn  eaai  un*aquila  molto  ben  fatta,  ed  un  leone      »  n^*"  «  obligations  vary  with  his  time  of  life, 

Conv.  iv.  34!""  {Off,  i.  34) ;  there  is  no  foul  act 
which  it  would  not  be  a  foul  thing  to  name, 
Conv,  iv*  25^^-^  (misquotation  of  Off,  i-  35  : 
*quod  facere  turpe  non  est,  modo  occulte,  id 
diccre  obscoenum  est*) ;  liberality  must  be  cx- 


tfllpe  un  aibero,  bellisstjuo.  Di  qucsti  due 
ori  eccellenti  fa  menitonc  Dante  nclK  un- 
\  capitolo  del  Purgatorio/     {Vikt  di  GioUo.) 

The  old  commentators  have  little  to  say  of 
Oderisi  beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from 
D**s  own  words ;  c.  g.  Benvenuto  remarks : — 

'  Istc  Odorisius  futt  magiius  miniator  in  civitate 
Bononiae  tempore  autoris,  qui  erat  valde  vanus 
jadator  de  arte  sua  non  credens  habere  parem ; 
ideo  Dailies,  qui  optime  noverat  animum  ejus 
avidum  laudis  ct  gtoriae,  de  indualria  commendat 
etim  super  omnesut  experiatur  si  deposuit  ventum, 
quo  ftolcbat  c»c  inflatus.' 

According  to  the  most  recent  researches, 
Oderisi  was  the  son  of  Guido  d'Agobbio,  and 
was  in  residence  in  Bologna  in  1268  and  again 
in  1271,  in  which  latter  year  he  received  a  com* 
nimon  from  one  of  the  Lambertaxzi  to  illuminate 
dghty  pages  of  an  antiphonary*  He  is  said  to 
have  pone  to  Rome  in  1295,  and  to  have  died 
there  m  1299;  at  any  rate  he  must  have  been 
dead  in  1300,  the  assumed  date  of  the  Vision. 
Two  ^nely  illuminated  missals  ascribed  to  him 
are  preserved  in  the  Canon ica  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  According  to  Gregomvius  (%.  7)  his 
portiajt  painted  by  Giotto  in  fresco  is  still  to 
be  teen  in  S.  Giovanni  Laterano.  It  appears 
from  the  text  (ri^  76-80)  that  he  and  D.  wcr« 
acquainted,  or  at  least  knew  each  other  by  sight 

OtflM«i]«  Homer*s  Odyssey  \  quoted  by  D. 
at  second*hand  from  Horace  and  Aristotle, 
V.  N.  5  35^  ^  (Od.  i.  1) ;  Mon-  i.  5>*-«  (Od,  ix. 
114)'    romero.] 

Odoardo.    [Edoardo.] 

Oenotriit  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  S,  cx» 
rremity of  Italy  (the  modem  Calabria) ;  Virgirs 
mention  of  them  {Atn.  iii,  165,  wher«  the  better 
reading  is  Om^ri)f  quoted,  Man*  ij«  5«. 
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ercised  with  caution  lest  it  should  be  injurious 
instead  of  beneficial,  Conv.  iv.  a7*'»-**  (Off. 
h  14:  *  liberal itate  quidem  nihil  est  naturae 
hominis  accomodatius,  sed  habet  multas  can* 
tiones ;  videndum  est  enim,  ne  obsit  bentgnitaa 
et  iis  ipsis  quibus  beni^ne  videbitur  fieri,  et 
ceteris*!;  of  the  false  ideas  o(  liberality  in 
some  men,  Conv.  iv.  27^^^^  iO^.  i.  14  :  *  Sunt 
autem  nvulti^  et  quidem  cupidi  splcndoris  et 
gloriae.  Qui  eripiunt  altis,  quod  aliis  largiantur ; 
hique  arbitrantur  se  beneticos  in  suos  amicus 
visum  in,  si  locuplcteni  eos  quacumque  rat  tone. 
Id  autem  tantum  abest  omcio,  ut  nihil  magis 
officio  possit  ease  contmrium'i;  Cicero's  au- 
thority quoted  with  regard  to  the  public  bodies 
by  which  men  are  bound  to  the  state,  Mon*  tL 
5**"^  (Off.  ii.  8> ;  his  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Cato  of  Utica  (quoted  carelessly  or  from 
a  corrupt  tcxt>,  Mon.  ii.  5*^  "^  {(jff  u  31) ;  his 
quotation  of  the  opinion  of  Chrysippus  that  a 
man  who  runs  in  a  race  should  do  his  best  to 
wini  but  !>houtd  in  no  wise  attempt  to  hinder 
his  rival,  Mon.  ii.  8«-  '«»  (Off.  uu  10) ;  his 
opinion  that  war  ought  not  to  be  declared  until 
all  peaceful  means  nave  been  exhausted,  Mon* 
ii.  10**-**  {Off.  i.  tt);  wars  which  are  waged 
for  the  crown  of  empire  must  be  waged  withoot 
bitterness,  Mon.  ii.  io=»^  **>  (misquoted  from 
Off,  i.  Id  :  *ea  bella,  quibos  imperii  gloria  pro- 
posiu  est,  mtoatacwbi  fill  wMlampt*);  Cicero*! 
quotation  fnm  Enoitii  honored,  Mon.  ii.  icfi^^ 
{Off.l  12). 

Moore  has  pointed  out  (Acadfmyt  June  a, 
1892)  that  D.  b  Indebted  to  the  iM  OffiekB 


on.  Lingua 


Omero 


().  15)  for  bis  fundamcDtal  distinction  of  sans 
of  violence  and  sins  of  fraud,  Inf,  xi.  32-66 ; 
and  for  Guido  da  Montcfeltro's  description  of 
his  fraudulent  doingSi,  Toperc  mic  Non  furon 
leonine,  ma  di  volpe/  Inf.  xxvii.  74-5  [O^.  u 
13 :  *  fraus  quasi  vulpeculae,  vis  leonis  videtur')» 
[Cicero.] 

Oii,  Lingua.     [Llagua  OiL] 

OlimpOy  OlympuSi  range  of  mountains 
separating  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  which  in 
Greek  mythology  was  regarded  as  the  abode  of 
the  gods.  In  later  times  the  name  came  to  be 
used  as  synonymous  with  heaven  itself ;  hence 
D.  speaks  of  Paradise  as  falfo  Olimpo^  Purg. 
xxiv.  15. 

01ofenie»  Holofemes,  *the  chief  captain  of 
Nabuchodonosor  King  of  the  Assyrians,'  who 
was  slain  by  Judith  [Judit];  the  scene  of  the 
flight  of  the  Assyrians  after  the  death  of  Holo- 
femes is  portrayed  on  the  ground  in  Circle  I  of 
Purgatory,  where  they  figure  as  examples  of 
defeated  pride,  Purg.  xii.  58-60  [Asairi:  Su- 
perbL] 

OmbertOi  Omberto  Aldobrandesco,  Count 
of  Santaiiora  in  the  Sienese  Maremma  [Santa- 
flora] ;  placed  by  D,  among  the  Proud  in 
Circle  I  of  Purgatory,  Purg.  xi,  67  [Superbi]. 

As  D.  and  Virgil  pass  through  the  Circle  of 
the  Proud  the  latter  asks  the  spirits  to  tell  them 
which  is  their  nearest  way  to  the  next  ascent 
(Purg. xi. 57-45) ;  one  of  the  spirits  (that  of  Om- 
berto) indicates  a  passage  by  which  they  can 
ascend  {t'v.  46-5 1) ;  he  then  proceeds  to  tell  his 
own  history ♦  how  he  belcngcd  to  a  great  Tuscan 
family^  his  fathcr*s  name  being  Guglietmo  Aldo- 
bfandesco^  of  whom  possibly  they  may  have 
heard  (t^.  52-60) ;  and  how  pride  in  the  ancient 
blood  and  noble  deeds  of  his  ancestry  was  the 
cause  of  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Sienese 
at  Campagnatico  {Wu  61^) ;  after  naming  him- 
self, he  explains  that  he  and  those  of  his  house 
all  suffered  for  their  pride,  and  that  he  himself 
is  now  paying  the  penalty  for  it  in  Purgatory 
(w.  67-72}  [ Aldobrandeschi :  Campagna- 
tico]. 

The  circumstances  of  Omberto's  murder  by 
the  Sienese  at  Campagnatico  arc  not  precisely 
known*  From  a  Sienese  chronicle  quoted  by 
Philalethes  from  Muratori  it  appears  that  he 
was  suffocated  in  his  bed  by  hired  assassins  in 
the  year  1259: — 

*  In  qucsto  anno  Ai  morto  il  Conte  Uberto  di 
Santa  Fiore  in  Campagnatico^  e  fu  affogato  in  sul 
letto  da  Stricha  Tebalducci,  da  Pclac&oe  di 
Ranieri  Ulivieri,  e  da  Turchio  Marragozzl ;  e  fdlo 
aflbgare  tl  Comune  di  Siena  per  dcnari.* 

According  to  another  account  the  assassins 
were  certain  young  nobles  of  Siena^  who  had 
been  outlawed  for  various  crimes;  they  are 
said  to  have  gained  admission   to  Omberto^s 

castle  in  the  disguise  of  monks  begging  for  alms, 
and  thus  to  have  dispatched  their  victim. 


Bcnvenuto,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  old 
commentators  state  that  he  was  slain  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Sienese : — 

*  Fuit  iste  Humbertusy  qui  hie  loquitur,  jtivcnii 
quidem  strenuu3  et  animosus  valde ;  qui  cum 
exivisset  probiter  contra  inimicos  ad  unum  avis»« 
mcntum,  interfectus  fuit  in  campo  apud  obi 
suutn  castellum,  quod  dicitur  Campagnaticum.' 

Omega^  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet; 
mentioned    in  allusion    to   /?^'.  i.  8,   *  I   am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end^*  ■ 
Par.  XXV I.  17  (var.  O)  ;  Epist.  x,  35. 

Omero^  the  poet  Homer,  Inf.  iv*  88 ;  V.  N. 
§§  2^S  25'^-;  Conv.  i.  7««  ;  iv.  2o3^  ;  H^mmu^, 
Mon.  i.  5^  :  ii.  3^** ;  he  is  referred  to  (accordiogl 
to  the  reading  of  some  editions)  as  guel  f^^'y 
quei)  signer  deli  *  aliissimfl  canio^  Ckt  sopra  g^{ 
altri  cofH*  aquita  vola^  Inf.  iv.  95-6 ;  Vir^J 
(addressing  Statius  in  Purgatory)  speaks  of  htn 
as  quel  Greco  Che  le  Muse  laiiar  pik  ck*utir§\ 
mat\  Purg.  xxii.  101-2. 

D*  places  Homer,  together  i^-ith  Hoface. 
Ovid,  and  Lucan,  in  Limbo,  where  he  is 
represented,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand*  at  the 
head  of  the  other  three.  Inf.  iv.  S6-8  ;  these 
poets,  with  VirgiU  make  up  Ma  bella  scuoU 
Di  quei  signor  dell'altissimo  canto,*  tT'.  94-5 ; 
he  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  being  in  LimbO'j 
along  with  himself  and  other  poets  of  antiquity^  j 
Purg.  xxii.  101-2.     [Limbo.] 

D.,  being  ignorant  of  Greek,  had  no  direct  I 
knowledge   of    Homer,   of    whose  works   noj 
translation  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages;  they' 
were  kno^-n  only  by  means  of  quotations  m 
various    classical   authors,   and   through   the 
medium  of  a  narrative  of  the  Trojan  war  in 
Latin    verse,   which    went    by  the    name   of 
Homerus  Latinus^  or  of  Pimiarus  Tkekamm^ 
inasmuch  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  tntisto 
tion  from  the  Iliad^  made  by  Pindar. 

D.  himself  refers  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  Latin  translation  of  Homer^  alleging  as  the 
reason  the  impossibility  of  translating  him, 
or  any  other  poet,  without  entirely  destroying 
all  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of  the  poetic 
diction  in  the  process,  Conv.  i.  7*^i*>t».  His 
quotations  from  Homer  are  borrowed  (with  or 
without  acknowledgement!  from  Aristotle  or 
Horace  ;  thus  the  description  of  Hector  as 
being  more  like  the  son  of  a  god  than  of  a 
man  {Iliad xxW.  258-9)  is  quoted  (and  applied 
to  Beatrice)  as  if  from  Homer  direct,  V.  N. 
J  2'j1-2  ;  but  the  same  passage  is  twice  referred 
to  subsequently  as  occurring  in  the  Eihics 
(vii.  i)  of  Aristotle,  Conv.  iv.  ao'*;  Moa.  iL 
3^  {Bthicm] ;  the  opening  of  the  Odjssey  is 
quoted  from  the  Ars  Poetica  (tt*.  141-2)  of 
Horace,  V.  N,  §  25^*  [Ars FDelIca] ;  Homer's 
definition  of  the  duties  of  the  head  of  a  house* 
hold  {Odyssey  ix.  1 14 1  is  quoted  (from  Aristotle, 
PoHL  i,  2),  MonJ.  5^-^  \P^Uticm\ ;  a  passage 
from  Homer  {lUad  ii.  204)  is  quoted  as  Aris- 
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totle*s,  it  being  introduced  by  the  latter  in  the 
Metaphysics  (xii,  lo),  but  without  a  reference 
to  Homer  (as  it  is  also  by  Boethius^  Cons, 
PhiL  \.  pn  5),  Mon.  i,  1020-31  \metaphysicA\ 

Omicide,  Murderers ;  placed,  together  with 
Tyrants  and  Robbers,  among  the  Violent  in 
Round  I  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell,  Inf.  xi.  37  ;  xii, 
103-39;  their  punishment  is  to  be  immersed  up 
to  their  necks  in  Phlegethon,  the  boiling  river 
of  blood,  Inf.  xii.  116-17  (the  Tyrants  being 
immersed  up  to  their  eye-brows,  in*.  103-5 » 
and  the  Robbers  up  to  their  waists,  w.  121-2) 
[ Violcnti]  *  Exampiis :  t^  u y  d  e  M  on  tf ort,  wh o 
murdered  his  cousin.  Prince  Henry  [Guido 
dl  MonforteJ ;  and  (perhaps)  Pyrrhus,  son  of 
Achilles  [Firro^I. 

Onesti,  Pietro  degli.  [Pietro  degli 
Oneeti.] 

Onesto  Bolognese.    [Honeatim] 

Onorio,  Honorius  HI  (Cencio  Savelli), 
native  of  Rome,  created  Cardinal  by  Celes- 
tine  III  in  1193;  elected  Pope  in  succession 
to  Innocent  III  at  Perugia,  July  18,  1216; 
died  at  Rome»  March  i^,  i22f.  In  1223  he 
solemnly  confirmed  the  Order  of  St»  Francis, 
which  had  previously  been  sanctioned  by 
Innocent  MI  in  1214, 

Honorius  is  mentioned  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  fin  his  narrative  of  the  life  of  St. 
Francis,  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun)  in  con- 
nexion with  his  confirmation  of  the  Franciscan 
Order,  Par.  xi.  98  [Franoesco -].  D.  here 
alludes,  as  some  think,  to  a  vision  which  is 
said  to  have  appeared  to  Honorius  shortly 
before  this  event  ;  But!  gives  the  folj owing 
account  of  it : — 

*  Qucsto  papa  Onorio  fu  spirato  da  Dio  in  una 
visione  ch'  dli  ebbe,  cioe  ch'  ellt  vcdeva  cadere  la 
chicsa  di  saiito  Joanni  Laterano,  se  non  che  due 
poverelli  frati  la  sostcncvano.  c  quando  santo 
Francesco  gli  a  add  innanzi  per  ccnifermazione 
della  sua  regola  e  per  poterc  amministrare  li 
sacrament!  della  Chiesa  ai  auoi  frati,  papa  Onorio 
ispirato  da  Dio  che  queato  era  runo  di  quelli 
poveretti  frati  che  avcva  veduto  sostcncr  la  chiesa, 
e  ch*  elli  doveva  eaaere  aiutatore  a  mantenere  la 
Chiesa  d'Iddio,  feccli  privilegi  grandissimi,  con* 
fermando  la  sua  regola  c  dan  do  liccnzia  piena 
d'amministrare  U  sacraxnenti  della  Chiesa  ai  sitoi 
frati  c  di  potere  ricevere  ogni  dignica  ecclcsi- 
astica.* 

Tliis  story,  which  is  also  told  of  Honorius 
by  Pietro  di  Dante  and  others,  is  referred  by 
Landino  and  Vellutello  to  Innocent  111,  of 
whom  Bull  himseif  also  tells  it  in  ahnost 
identical  terms. 

Operant!,  Spiriti,    [Spirit!  OperantiJ 

Opi^zo.     [Obiazo.] 

Orazii.    [Horatil] 

Orazio,  the  poet  Horace  (Quintus  Horalius 


Flaccus),  bom  B.C.  65,  died  B.C.  8 ;  his  works 
consist  of  four  books  of  Odes,  one  bonk  of 
Epodes,  two  books  of  Satires,  two  of  Epistles, 
and  the  *  Carmen  Seculare  *  and  *  Ars  Poetica.' 
D.  places  Horace,  together  with  Homer, 
Ovid,  and  Lucan,  in  Limbo,  Orasia  satiro^ 
Inf.  iv.  89;  these  four  poets,  with  Virgil,  make 
up  '  la  bella  scuola  Di  qud  signor  dell*  altissimo 
canto,*  w,  94-5  [Iitnabo] ;  he  is  menticmed, 
in  connexion  with  the  *Ars  pDidtica,*  Orash^ 
V.  N.  §  25*";  Conv.  ii«  14^';  m agister  nosier 
Horaiius^  V.  E.  ii.  4^^'*"* ;  Horattus,  Epist,  x. 
10;  and  coupled  with  Seneca  and  Juvenal  as 
having    inveighed    against    riches^   Conv.   iv, 

D.*s  description  of  Horace  as  *  Orazio  satire ' 
(Inf  iv.  89)  has  given  rise  to  some  discussion, 
it  being  supposed  to  refer  to  him  especiaUy  as 
the  author  of  the  SatireSj  of  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  D.  betrays  no  knowledge  whatever. 
The  real  explanation  is  doubtless,  as  Moore 
suggests,  that  the  word  'satiro'  in  this  case 
means  *  moralist '  rather  than  *  satirist '  in  our 
sense  of  the  term,  and  has  no  exclusive  or 
special  reference  to  the  Satires, 

D,  shows  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  any 
of  the  works  of  Horace,  except  the  *Ars 
Poetica,*  with  which  he  was  famihar^  it  being 
referred  to  four  or  five  times  [AfS  Pfi^ilcd\. 
One  or  two  reminiscences  of  the  Epistles  have 
been  traced ;  thus  the  list  of  Roman  poets, 
Purg.  xxii.  97-8,  appears  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  3  Epist,  i.  58-9  (where  Plautus, 
Caecilius,  and  Terence  are  mentioned  together), 
perhaps  in  combination  with  Ars  Poet.  54-5 
I  where  Caecilius,  Plautus,  and  V^arius  are  men- 
tioned);    also  the  expression   *bovem   ephip- 


piatum/  V.  E. 


is  clearly  borrowed 


directly  or  indirectly  from  i  Epist,  xiv.  43 
(*  Optat  ephippia  bos  piger ').  Of  the  Odes 
D.,  like  his  contemporaries,  shows  no  direct 
knowledge  (the  quotations  from  the  Odes  in 
the  Triwr  of  Brunetto  Latino  are  *  conveyed  * 
piecemeal  from  the  Moralium  Dogma  of  Guil- 
laume  de  Conches) ;  a  few  vague  resemblances 
which  have  been  traced  arc  in  all  probability 
purely  accidental.  (See  Moore,  Studies  in 
DatfU,  u  197-206.) 

Orbicciani.    [Urblclani.] 

Orbis,  De  Substantia.    [Substantia  Orbis, 

Ordelaffi],  family  alluded  to  by  D.  in 
conversation  with  Guido  da  Montcfeltro  (in 
Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VI H  of  Hell)  as  being 
(in  the  year  1300)  rulers  of  Forll,  which  he 
says  was  under  the  dominion  of  '  the  green 
cl^w^^^ /e drancAe  verdt\  Inf.  xx\'ii.  43-5  [Porli]; 
the  member  of  the  family  who  was  ruler  at  the 
lime  was,  according  to  Benvenuto,  Sinibaldo 
degli  Ordelaffi,  who  bore  on  the  upper  half  of 
his  escutcheon  on  a  field  or  a  lion  rampant  vert, 
or  as  the  Anonimo  Fiorentino  describes  it  :— 
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Oreste 


Orlando 


*Unoscudodal  mezzo  in  giii  addognto,  da  indi 
in  su  uno  mezzo  leone  verde  neJ  campo  giaJlo.* 

Phiklethes  mentions  a  tradition  that  D, 
acted  for  a  time  during  his  exile  as  secretary 
to  Scarpetta  degli  Ordelaffi,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  members  of  the  house,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  combined  Ghibelline  and 
Bianchi  forces  against  Florence  in  1502. 

Oreste,  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytaemnestra  ;  when  his  father  was  murdered 
by  Clytaemnestra  and  Aegisthus  he  was  saved 
from  a  similar  fate  by  his  sister  Electra,  who 
had  him  secretly  conveyed  to  the  court  of  the 
Phocian  king  Strophius,  who  had  married  the 
sister  of  Agamemnon.  Here  Orestes  formed 
a  close  friendship  with  Pylades,  the  king's  son, 
with  whom  subsequently  he  repaired  in  secret 
to  Argos  and  avenged  his  father's  murder  by 
slaying  both  Clytaemnestra  and  Aegisthus* 
Being  pursued  by  the  Furies  in  consequence 
of  this  deed,  and  seized  with  madness,  he  was 
told  by  Apollo  that  he  could  only  recover  after 
fetching  the  statue  of  Artemis  from  the  Tauric 
Chersonese*  On  his  arrival  in  that  country 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  siain  by  the  in- 
habitants, but  Pylades,  who  had  accompanied 
him,  in  order  to  save  his  friend's  life,  pretended 
that  he  was  Orestes ;  the  latter,  however, 
would  not  allow  Pylades  to  risk  his  life  for 
him,  and  persisted  in  declaring  who  he  was; 
ultimately  they  were  both  saved  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Iphigenia,  the  sister  of 
Orestes,  who  was  priestess  of  Artemis.  [Pi- 
lad©.] 

The  love  of  Pylades  and  Orestes  is  intro^ 
duced  as  an  example  to  the  Envious  in 
Circle  1 1  of  Purgatory,  where  a  voice  is  heard 
proclaiming,  lo  sono  Oreste  (representing  prob- 
ably the  assertion  of  Pylades  that  he  ivas 
Orestes,  and  the  counter-assertion  of  the  latter 
as  to  his  own  identity)^  Purg,  xiii.  32  {Invl- 
dioal].  D.  perhaps  derived  his  knowledge  of 
the  incident  from  the  allusion  of  Cicero  in  the 
De  Amicitia  (§  7)  to  a  scene  from  the  play  of 
Pacuvius  on  the  subject :- — 

*Qui  cUmores  lota  cavea  nupcr  in  hospitts  et 
aroict  mci  M.  Pacuvi  nova  fabula  I  cum  ignorante 
rege^  uter  Orestes  esset,  Pylades  Orestem  se  esse 
diceret,  ut  pro  illo  nccaretur^  Orestes  autem,  ita 
ut  erat,  Orestem  se  esse  perseveraret,* 

OrfeOj  Orpheus,  mythical  Greek  poet,  who, 
according  to  the  legend,  played  so  divinely  on 
the  lyre  given  him  by  Apollo  that  he  charmed 
not  only  wild  beasts,  but  even  the  trees  and 
rocks  upon  O^inpus,  so  that  they  moved  fi-om 
their  places  and  followed  him. 

D,  mentions  Orpheus,  together  with  Linus, 
Cicero,  and  Seneca,  among  those  w^hom  he  saw 
in  Limbo,  Inf*  iv.  140  [Ifimbo:  Iiiiio^] ;  and 
refers  to  Ovid's  account  {Metam,  xi.  i  ffl)  of 
the  magic  influence  of  his  music.  Con  v.  ii. 


Oria,  Braaca  d'.    [Branca  d'OHa.] 

Oriaco,  village  in  Venetia,  between  Padua 
and  Venice,  about  nine  miles  from  the  latter, 
close  to  the  lagoons ;  mentioned  by  Jacopo 
del  Cassero  (in  Antepurgatory)  as  the  place 
where  he  was  overtaken  by  the  assassins  sent 
in  pursuit  of  him  by  Aizo  of  Este,  Purg,  v»  8ow 
[Caasero,  Jaoopo  del.} 

Rarozzi  (in  Dante  e  il  suo  Secolo^  p,  795 )  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  land  near  Oriaco,  to  which  allusion  is  noade 
byD.:— 

*  Fine  a  questi  ultimi  anni  la  strada  principale 
che  conduceva  a  Venezia  passav^  per  la  Mira 
vicino  ad  Oriago,  posto  fra  settcntrionc  cd  ocd- 
dente  della  laguna.  Jacopo  fuggendo  dagli  assa- 
litori  non  tennc  la  via  che  doveva,  ed  impigliatosi 
nelle  canne  e  oel  iimo  fu  sopraggiuDto  ed  ucdso. 
Che  tale  fosse  la  condizione  di  quei  luoghi  ce  lo 
descrivono  gli  andchi  documenti,  e  fra  gli  altri  in 
un  decreto  \,Ardtiv.  Gtn,  dm  Fmri^  Ccit  yim*L, 
p.  67)  del  Maggior  ConsigHo  della  Repubbtica 
Veneta,  in  data  9  di  maggio  laSa,  si  tegge  cbe 
veniva  accordato  al  patrizio  Pietro  Minotto  di 
erigere  un  moUno  ad  Oriago  concedendogli  itbtT' 
tatgnt  laboraHtii  suptr  terrant  mfra  can$fi#tM.  Non 
potevano  certo  csser  piii  precise  anche  le  pftrolc 
usate  da  Dante.' 

Oriago.    [Oriaco.] 

Oriente,  the  East,  Purg,  i.  20 ;  viii-  1 1 ;  bt. 
2  ;  xix,  5  ;  xxvii.  94  ;  Par,  xi*  54  (where  D, 
makes  a  play  upon  the  word  Assisi)  [Aaoen] ; 
of  the  movement  of  the  Heavens  from  E.  to 
W.,  Conv.  ii,  3^''"^'',  S***^^^  ;  of  the  dual  move- 
ment of  the  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  vii, 
the  diurnal  one  from  E.  to  W.,  and  the  almost 
insensible  one  of  one  degree  in  100  years  from 
\\\  to  E.,  Conv.  it.  61^1-7^  ,512-1:1  [Oielo 
Stellato]  \  of  the  oblique  movement  of  the 
Heaven  of  the  Sun  from  W.  to  E.,  Conv.  iii. 
5t2G-3o  [Sole,  Clelo  del] ;  Orims,  of  the  E, 
limits  of  the  iangue  d*o\\  V.  E.  i.  Z''^  {Ungm^ 
0//]j  Lei'ante,  Inf,  xvi,  95;  Purg.  iv.  53; 
xxix.  12  ;  referred  to,  according  to  some,  as 
quella  parte,  ot'e  il  monda  k  piu  tfi'vo^  Pir.  ▼. 
87,  but  more  probably  the  Heaven  of  Mcccury 
is  meant  [Mercurio,  Cielo  di]. 

Oringa,  Guglielmo  di.    [GugUoImo  *.] 

Orlando,  Roland,  nephew  of  Charlemagne, 
one  of  the  tivelve  peers,  who,  according  to  the 
poetical  account,  was  siain  at  Roncesvalles  by 
the  Saracens  in  league  with  the  traitor  Ganelcti. 
[OaueUone.] 

D.  mentions  him  in  connexion  with  his 
famous  horn,  on  which  during  his  last  fight 
he  blew  a  blast  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
Charlemagne  eight  miles  away, — the 

*  blast  of  that  drrad  hom, 
0&  PoQUuiibiaii  echoes  borne. 

That  to  King  Charles  did  c< . 

When  Rowland  brare  and  OUvwr 
And  ^cTY  Paladin  and  Peer 

On  Roocesvallct  died  *^ 
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and  which  D.  compares  to  the  horn  sounded 
in  Hell  by  the  giant  Nimrod,  Inf.  xxxi,  i8 
[Nembrotto] ;  Roland  is  placed,  together  with 
Charlemagne,  among  the  spirits  of  those  who 
fought  for  the  faith  {Spinti  Afiiitiinti)^  in  the 
Heaven  of  Mars,  Far,  xviii.  45  [Marte,  Cielo 

di]. 

In  the  Chanson  de  Roland^  whence  D. 
doubtless  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  incident, 
Roland  is  related  to  have  sounded  such  a  blast 
upon  his  ivory  horn  that  be  burst  the  veins  of 
his  temples ; — 

^Rollani  ad  min  rQlIfan  4  ta  buche* 
Em  print  \t  btro,  par  (^ran  vertiit  le  sonet. 
Halt  sunt  1i  pal  e  la  voii  est  malt  lunge, 
Granx  .xjns.  fiwcs  TotreDt  iJ  iraptindre. 
Carlm  Toit  e  aes  nunpaigriet  tutes: 
Co  dil  li  reU:  Bataille  funt  noatrc  hamc 
E  Gttriif  Ion  li  respandit  rncuntre : 
Se  r  delist  altrc,  ja  scmblast  grant  mrmgange. 

Li  cuen*  Rollani  par  peine  e  par  ahant^, 
Par  grant  dnlar^  ^nnct  sun  otitan ; 
Paritii  la  buehr  co  salt  fon  li  ckrs  lanca, 
Dc  sun  ccnfl  la  temple  en  e=it  ruropaisL 
D^  com  qiiil  tient  Vo\q  en  est  malt  frant; 
Carles  dement,  Qtii  «st  as  pore  passant^ 
Naimcs  Told,  tl  I'cflculteiit  li  Franc' 

(im.  i;5j^7,  ed  MnUn-.) 

A  similar  account  is  given  in  the  Hisforia 
KaroH  Mapii^  attributed  to  Archbishop 
Turpin  :^ 

*  Tunc  tanta  virtutc  tuba  sua  ebumca  tnsonuit, 
quod  flatu  oris  ejus  tuba  per  medium  scissa  et 
venae  colli  ejus  et  itcrvi  fuisse  feruntur  :  cujus 
vox  usque  ad  aures  Karoli,  qui  in  valk  quae  Karli 
dicitur^  cum  exercitu  sue  tentoria  fixerat,  loco 
scilicet  qui  distabat  a  Roiholando  octo  milliariis 
versus  Gasconiam,  augelico  ductu  pet^enit.*  {Tur- 
pmiHisi.,  I  23,  ed*  Castcts.) 

The  traditional  account  of  the  destruction 
by  the  Saracens  of  Charlemagne's  rear-guard 
under  Roland,  as  embodied  in  the  Chanson  dt 
Roland,  is  based  upon  an  historical  incident, 
vu.  the  slaughter  of  a  portion  of  Charle- 
magne's host  by  the  Gascons  as  the  former 
was  withdrawing  from  Spain  in  778,  Roland 
himself  is  an  historical  personage,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  the  historian  Eginhard  as 
*  Britannici  limitis  praefecius,'   [HonolB¥aUe.] 

Ormaimi,  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars)  as  having  been  already  in  their  decline 
in  his  time,  Par»  xvi.  89,  Villani  says  of 
them: — 

*  Nel  quartiere  della  porta  santa  Maria,  ch*  i 
oggi  nel  sesto  di  san  Piero  Schcraggio  e  quelle 
dl  Borgo,  avca  molti  possenti  e  antichi  legnaggi 
«  •  .  Onnanni  che  abitavano  ov'  ^  oggi  il  palagio 
del  Popolo,  c  chiamansi  oggi  Foraboscht/  (iv.  13.) 

They  are  said  to  have  been  Guelfs  and  sub- 
sequendy,  as  Foraboschi^  to  have  thrown  in 
their  lot  with  the  Bianchi. 

The  Ottimo  Comento  speaks  of  the  Fora- 
boschi  as  an  influential  family  : — 

*  Ormanni,  si  come  dicono,  sono  oggi  appellati 


Foraboschi,  e  sono  nel  numero  del  grandi  dclla 
cittadc/ 

Orosio,  Paolo,  Paulus  Orosius»  the  his- 
torian, a  Spanish  presbyter,  bom  (as  is  sup- 
posed from  his  reference  to  *  Tarraco  nostra,' 
Hisi,  vii.  22,  §  8)  at  Tarragona  towards  the 
end  of  Cent,  iv ;  he  visited  St,  Augustine  at 
Hippo  in  413  or  414,  and,  after  staying  for 
a  time  in  Africa  as  his  disciple,  was  sent  by 
him  in  415  to  St.  Jerome  in  Palestine;  after 
attending  a  synod  at  Jerusalem  at  which  he 
arraigned  Pel  agios  for  heresy,  he  returned  to 
N,  Africa,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  died — 
the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  best 
knowTi  work  is  the  Historicte  mh^crsum  Pa^ 
ganos  (in  seven  books),  written  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  St,  Augustine  (to  whom  it  was  dedicated, 
and  to  whose  De  Civifate  Dei  it  was  intended 
to  be  subsidiary)  to  prove  by  the  evidence  of 
history  tliat  the  condition  of  the  world  had  not 
grown  worse  since  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  pagans  asserted.  This  work, 
which  attained  a  wide  popularity  under  the 
title  Orfnista  (supposed  to  represent  Of{psit\ 
M\iindi\  $si[ori]a),  was  translated  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  (in  a  free  and  abridged  version)  by 
Alfred  the  Great, and  into  Italian  (towards  the 
beginning  of  Cent,  xiv)  by  Bono  Giamboni 
(the  translator  of  Brunctto  Latino's  Tr/sor, 
as  well  as  of  the  Be  Re  Militari  of  Vegetius, 
and  the  Formula  Honestae  Vitae  of  Marti nus 
Dumiensis), 

Orosius,  lo  whom  D.  was  largely  indebted, 
not  only  for  his  knowledge  of  ancient  history, 
but  also  for  many  of  his  favourite  theories 
and  arguments  as  to  the  divine  institution 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  mentioned  by  name 
seven  times  in  D/s  works,  Paolo  Orouo^ 
Conv.  ii]«  1 1^^ ;  Paulus  Orosius^  V.  E.  ii.  6** ; 
Orosius,  Mon.  ii.  3«s  92^'  »«,  1 1^^ ;  A.T.  J  19*^, 
He  is  referred  to  (as  there  can  haroly  be 
a  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  divergence  of 
opinion  among  the  commentators)  in  the 
passage,  Par.  x.  1 1 8-20 : — 

*Neir  altra  ptcciolettA  1ar«  ride 

gucll'  a%  vocato  dci  tempi  cristJanii 
d  cai  latino  Augustin  si  proii-^noef* 

where  he  is  included  among  the  great  doctors 
of  the  Church  (Spirit i  Sapienti)  who  are 
placed  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun  [Sole,  Oi«lo 
del] ;  the  title  *  avvocato  dei  tempi  cristiani  * 
points  almost  unquestionably  to  the  author  of 
the  Hisioriae  adversum  Paganos,  in  which, 
written  as  it  was  to  vindicate  Christianity,  the 
phrase  *  Christiana  tempora  *  occurs  so  fre- 
quently as  to  make  the  point  of  D.*s  allusion 
sufficiently  obvious.  Benvenuto,  however, 
although  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage 
he  speaks  of  Orosius  as  *  defensor  temporum 
Christianorum,*  and  refers  to  his  book,  yet 
inclines  to  think  that  the  allusion  is  to  St. 
Ambrose ;  he  says  : — 
'  Ad  evidentiam  istius  litcrae  est  notandum  quod 
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litem  ista  potest  veriiicari  t«m  de  Ambrosio  quam 
de  Orosia  De  AiDbTx>sio  quidem,  quia  fuit  magnus 
advQHcatus  temporum  Christianonun,  quia  tempore 
suo  pullulaverunt  muUi  et  magni  haeretici  ;  contra 
quos  Anibrosiujs  defensavit  ecdcsiam  Dei,  immo 
ct  contra  Theodosium  imperatorcm  fuit  auda- 
cissituus  ;  et  ad  ejus  praedlcationem  Augustinus 
conversus  fuit  ad  fidem»  qui  fuit  vaJidissimus 
malleus  hacreticoruro.  Potest  etiam  intcUigi  de 
Paulo  Orosio»  qui  fuit  defensor  temporum  Chris- 
tian orum  rcprobando  tempora  pagana,  sicut  cvi- 
denter  apparet  ex  ejus  opere  quod  intitulatur 
Omusta  fftmidi,  quem  librum  fecit  ad  petitionem 
beati  Augnstini,  sicut  ipse  Orosius  testatur  in  pro- 
hemio  diet!  libri.  .  *  .  £t  hie  nota  quod  quamv-is 
istud  possit  intelligi  tam  de  Orosio  quam  de 
AmbrosiOf  et  licet  forte  autor  intellcxerit  de  Orosio, 
cui  fuit  satis  familiaris,  ut  perpendi  ex  multis  dictis 
ejus,  tamen  melius  est  quod  intelligatur  de  Am 
brosio,  quia  licet  Orosius  fuerit  vir  valens  et  utilis, 
Don  tamen  bene  cadit  in  ista  corona  inter  tam 
egreg:io5  doctores.* 

D.mentions  Orosius,  together  with  Frontinust 
Pliny,  and  Livy,  as  a  *  master  of  lofty  prose,* 
V.  E.  ii.  6^-"^  ;  his  authority  is  quoted  for  the 
compulation  of  the  period  between  the  reign 
of  N  uma  Pompilius  and  the  birth  of  Christ  at 
about  650  years,  Conv.  iii.  1 1^*"^  (rcf.  to  Nisi. 
iv.  12,  §  9) ;  his  statement  that  Mt.  Atlas  is  in 
Africa,  Mon.  ii.  3*5-'ji  f ///j/.  i.  2,  §  i  U ;  his 
account  of  the  reigns  of  Ninus  and  Scmiramis 
in  Assyria,  Mon.  ii,  <^-^  {HisL  L  4,  §§  1^8; 
iL  3,  §  I)  \  and  of  the  conquests  of  Vesogcs, 
King  of  Eg>'pt,  and  of  his  repulse  by  the 
Scythians^  Mon.  ii.  9*^*^  {Hist.  i.  14,  §§  1-4) ; 
Liv/s  account  of  the  combat  between  the 
Roman  Horatii  and  the  Alban  Curiatii,  con- 
firmed by  that  of  Orosius^  Mon.  n,  1  i^'**  {Hist, 
ii.  4,  §  9) ;  O/s  description  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  habitable  world,  A.  T.  §  193^-43  ^/HsL  i.  2, 

Besides  the  above  passages,  in  which  D. 
exppessly  names  Orosius  as  his  authority ,  there 
are  many  others  in  which  he  was  indebted  to 
him ;  in  several  instances  he  wrongly  quotes 
Livy  as  his  authority  instead  of  O.  [Ijivio]. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Orosius  was  the  chief 
source  of  D.'s  information  aboutthe  following: — 
Ninus  and  Semiramis,  Inf.  v,  54-60  {Hist,  \.  4, 
§  4 :  ii.  3,  §  1 )  [K'ino '  :  SemlrarDie] ;  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Inf.  xir.  107  {Hist,  iii,  7»  §  5  ; 
iS,  §  10;  20,  $§  4, 5  fir. ;  23,  §  6)  [Alessandro^j ; 
Cyrus  and  Tomyris,  Purg.  xii.  55-7  ;  Mon.  li. 
9  (Hist.  ii.  6,  §  12  ;  7,  §  6)  [Giro :  Tamiri] ; 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Domitian, 
Purg,  xxii.  83-4  (///jA  vii.  10,  §  1 1  [Bomiziano] ; 
the  victories  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  civil  war, 
Par.  \i.  61-72  (Hist,  vi.  15,  f  §  2,  3, 6,  18,  22,  25, 
28,  29 ;  16,  §§  3,  6,  7)  [Aquila  * :  Cesare  *] ; 
Sardanapalus,  Par.  xv.  107-8  {Hist,  i.  19,  §  i> 
[Sardanapalo] ;  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at 
Cannae  and  the  production  of  the  heap  of  gold 
rings  (taken  from  the  bodies  of  the  slain)  by 
H  an nibars  envoy  in  the  senate-house  at  Car- 
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D,  was  also  exidently  indebted  to  Orosius  for 
his  theories  and  arguments  as  to  Titus,  who 
destroyed  Jerusalem,  being  the  avenger  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  by  the  Jews»  PuT]g.  xxi. 
82-4 ;  Par.  vi.  92-3  {Hist,  vii.  3»  §  S ;  9,  §  9) 
[Tito] ;  the  universal  peace  under  Augustas 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  Par.  vi,  80-1 ; 
Conv.  iv.  5«^^* ;  Mon.  i.  i6io-i^  {Hist,  i.  1, 5  6 ; 
"i-  8.  §§  3,  5.  7,  S ;  vi.  17,  k  10;  20,  §§  i,  a ;  22, 

P  1,  5;  vii.  I,  §  11;  2,  §§  15,  16;  3,  5  4) 

[Atigusto  * :  Jano] ;  Christ*s  assertion  of  His 
human  nature  by  being  included  in  the  census 
under  Augustus,  whereby  He  became  a  Roman 
citizen,  Mon.  ii.  9^^105,  i2*i-T;  Epist,  vii,  3; 
viii.  2  {Hist,  vi.  22,  §§  6,  7,  8;  vii.  3,  i  4) 
[Augusto  1 :  CriBto].  (Sec  Pa^ct  Toynbee, 
Dant^s  obligaiions  to  Orasifts^  m  Rammda^ 
xxiv.  385-98.) 

Orsa,  *ihe  She- Bear/  term  employed  by 
D.  indifferently  of  the  constellations  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Hear ;  thus  he  speaks  of  the 
two  together  (to  indicate  the  Pole  of  the  N. 
hemisphere)  as  POrse^  Purg,  iv.  65  ;  Par.  iL  9u 
[Boo to ;  Carro,  11 1 :  Como :  Slice*] 

Orsiiu]^  illustrious  family  of  Rome,  to  which 
Pope  Nicholas  III  (Int  xix.  31-105)  and  the 
Cardinal  Napoleone  Orsini  (Epist,  viii.  10)  be* 
longed  ;  Nicholas  (in  Bolgia  3  of  Circle  VIII 
of  Hell),  in  conversation  with  D*,  speaks  of 
himself,  in  allusion  to  his  family  nasie^  as 
figliuol  deir  crsa^  In£  xix.  70,  and  of  hb 
iajnily  as  gU  orsatti^  r,  71.     [Niccold  ^.] 

Orsini,  Napoleone],  Napoleone  degli  Or- 
sini del  Monte,  member  of  the  illustrious 
Roman  house  of  that  name  ;  created  cardinal 
by  Nicholas  IV  in  1288;  died  in  1342.  On 
the  death  of  Boniface  VI 1 1  Napoleone^  together 
with  the  Cardinal  Niccol6  da  Prato,  took  an 
active  part,  as  Villani  records  (viii.  8o)»  in 
securing  the  election  of  the  French  Pope, 
Clement  V,  in  opposition  to  the  Gaetani 
faction  [Clemente-).  After  the  death  of 
Clement  V  in  1314^  D.  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Italian  Cardinals  (who  were  then  only  six  in 
number,  vi*.  Napoleone  Orsini,  Jacopo  Co- 
lonna,  Pietro  Colonna,  Niccolo  da  Prato, 
Francesco  Gaetani,  and  Guglielmo  dei  Longhi) 
urging  them  to  elect  an  Italian  Pope  in  sue* 
cession  to  the  Gascon  Clement,  and  he 
addressed  himself  in  particular  to  Napoleone 
('tu  prae  omnibus,  Urse*)  reproaching  him 
with  his  share  in  Clement's  ekition,  and  with 
his  lukewarmness  in  the  matter  of  the  restora- 
tion of  his  colleagues,  the  Coloima  cardinaJSp 
Jacopo  and  Pietro,  who  had  been  deprived  by 
Boniface  VUI,  Epist.  viii.  10  [Boin&oio^: 
Colonnefid].  In  the  event,  in  spite  of  the  efibrts 
of  the  Italian  cardinals,  and  of  Napoleooe  111 
particular,  whom  Villani  in  his  account  of  tlie 
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election  (ix.  8i)  speaks  of  as 'capo  di  quella 
sctta  contTO  a'  Gtiasconi/  another  French  Pope 
was  chosen  in  the  person  of  the  cobbler's  son 
(as  Villiini  calls  him)  of  Cahors,  who  took  the 
title  of  John  XXII  [Giovaimi  XXII]. 

OrsD,  Cont',  Orso  degli  Albert!  della  Cer- 
baia,  son  of  Count  Napoleone  degli  Albeni 
(Inf.  xxxii.  55),  and  grandson  of  Count  Alberto 
da  Mangona  (Inf.  xxxii.  57);  according  to 
Benvenuto  he  was  killed  by  his  cousin  Alberto, 
son  of  Count  Alessandro  degli  Alberti  (Inf. 
xxxii.  5S) : — 

*  Istc  comes  Ursus  fuit  filiua  comiUs  Napolconis 
dc  Acerbaia,  qui  accrbe  fuit  interfectus  velut  uraus 
tractatu  comitis  Albert!  de  Mangona  consobriui/ 

Pietro  di  Dante  g^ives  a  similar  account,  but 
without  specifying  the  name  of  the  murderer : — 

'  Comes  Ursus,  occisus  prcxJitoric  a  suis  consor- 
tibus  et  propinquis^  fuit  dc  Comltibtia  Albertis.* 

D,  places  Count  Orso  in  Antepurgatory 
among  those  who  put  off  their  repentance, 
Purg^vi,  19.     [Antipurgatorio»] 

The  murder  of  Count  Urso  by  his  cousin 
Alberto  was  doubtless,  as  Casini  suggests, 
a  continuance  of  the  blood-feud  which  had 
existed  between  the  fathers  of  the  two  cousins, 
Napoleone  and  Alcssandro>  who  killed  each 
other  (Inf.  xxxii.  55),  Villani  records  <ix.  313) 
that  Alberto,  the  murderer  of  Count  Orso,  was 
himself  murdered  in  1325  by  a  bastard  nephew 
Spinello,  and  that  eventually  the  possessions 
of  the  Alberti  family  in  the  Val  d\  Bisenzio 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Florentines. 
[Alberto  K] 

OrtensiOf  Quintus  Hortensius  Hortalus, 
the  orator,  bom  B.C.  114,  died  B.C.  50;  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  Marcia,  the  wife  of 
Cato  of  Utica,  who  ceded  her  to  Hortensius  and, 
after  his  death,  at  her  own  request  took  her  back 
as  his  wife,  Con  v.  iv.  2811^^*^     [Marsla.] 

Ortolana*  Gardener ;  term  applied  by  D. 
to  God,  Par.  xxvi.  65.     [Dio,] 

Orvieto.    [Urbe  Vetus.] 

Osteric,  -icch,  -icchi,    [AuBtericch.] 

Ostiense,  belonging  to  Ostia,  town  in 
Latium,  about  20  miles  SAV.  of  Rome,  and 
about  four  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  of 
Henry  of  Susa  (Enrico  Dartolomei ),  the  author 
of  a  famous  commentary  upon  the  Decretals, 
who  was  Archbishop  of  Embrun,  and  Car- 
dinaJ  of  Ostia  (1261),  and  died  in  1271,  Par» 
xii.  83;  Osiiensss^  Epist.  viii,  7  [Decreta- 
listae];  of  Niccol6  da  Prato,  CardinaJ-Bishop 
of  Ostia  (1303),  Epist,  i.  ///.  [Wicholaua], 

Ostiensis.    [OBtienBe.] 

Ottachero,  Premsyl  Ottocar  II,  King  of 
Bohemia,  1355-1278;  he  refused  to  recognize 
Rudolf  as  Emperor,  and  the  latter  in  conse- 
quence made  war  upon  him,  and  defeated  him 


near  Vienna,  Ottocar  being  slain  in  the  battle, 
Aug,  1278;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Wenceslas  IV  [Buemme :  Ridolfo™ :  Table 
11].  Villani  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
defeat  by  Rudolf,  and  of  the  humiliation  of  his 
son  :— 

*  Negli  anni  dt  Crislo  1377,  esaendo  grande 
guerra  tra  *I  re  Ridolfo  della  Magna  e  lo  re  di 
Boemia  per  cagione  che  nol  volea  ubbidire  t\h 
fare  omagg^o^  per  la  qual  cosa  il  re  Ridolfo  cletto 
imperadore  con  grandissima  oste  and6  sopr&  il 
detto  re  di  Boemia,  il  quale  si  fcc^  incontro  con 
grand issima  cavalleria,  e  dopo  la  dura  e  aspra 
battaglia  che  fu  tra  cosl  aspre  genti  d'anne,  come 
piacque  a  DiOf  11  detto  re  di  Boemia  netla  detta 
battaglia  fu  morto,  c  la  sua  gente  sconfitta,  nella 
quale  innumerabile  cavaDeria  furono  morti  e  presi, 
c  quasi  tutto  il  reame  di  Boemia  Ridolfo  ebbe 
a  sua  signorla.  £  ci6  fatto,  col  Hgliuolo  del  detto 
re  di  Boemia  fecc  pace,  facccndoisi  prima  venire 
a  roiscrkordia  :  e  stando  il  re  Ridolfo  in  sedia  in 
utio  grande  fango,  e  quelle  di  Boemia  stava  dinanii 
a  lui  ginocchionc  innanzi  a  tittti  i  suoi  baroni ;  ma 
poi  lui  riconciUato,  il  re  Ridolfo  gli  diede  la  Hgti- 
uola  per  moglie,  e  rendegli  il  rcamc/    (vii.  55.) 

D,  places  Ottocar  among  the  Negligent 
Princes  in  the  valley  of  flowers  in  Ante- 
purgatory, where  he  is  pointed  out  by  Sor- 
dello,  seated  amicably  in  company  with  his 
former  foe  the  Emperor  Rudolf,  Parg,  vii.  97- 
100  [AntipurgatorioJ;  S or dello  compares  him 
witti  his  sooj  Wenceslas,  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  latter,  saying  that  O.  in  his  swaddling- 
clothes  was  better  than  W.  when  he  was  a 
bearded  man  (tnf,  100-2)  [VloeiBlao], 

Ottaviano^  Octavian,  i«e»  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  Purg.  vii.  6.     [OctavianuB.] 

Ottaviano  degli  Ubaldini,    [CardiaaJo, 
11-] 
Ottavo  Cielo.    |CieIo  Stellato.] 

Otto^  Otho  or  Otto  I,  Duke  of  Saxony  and 
King  of  Germany,  936 ;  Emperor  of  the  West, 
962-973.  On  the  deposition  of  Pope  John  XII 
in  963  the  Roman  synod  elected  the  Emperor's 
nominee,  Leo  VI II,  who  in  the  next  year, 
during  Otto's  absence  from  Rome,  was  de- 
posed in  his  tum^  Benedict  V  being  elected  as 
his  successor ;  the  Emperor,  however,  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  deposed  Benedict,  and  com- 
pelled the  Romans  to  accept  Leo  as  Pope. 

D,  says  that  these  acts  of  the  Emperor  Otto 
might  be  cited  as  arguments  \n  support  of  the 
contention  that  the  Church  was  dependent 
upon  the  Empire,  Mon,  iii,  ii^**"^^,  [Bene- 
detto 3  :  I*eo.  J 

Ottobre,  the  month  of  October  \  D.  refers 
to  the  unstableness  of  the  government  of 
Florence,  which  was  such  that  laws  framed  in 
October  did  not  last  till  the  middle  of  the 
next  month,  Purg.  vi.  142-4  [Wovembro] ; 
the  month  of  October  corresponds  with  Tisrin, 
the    first    month    according    to    the    Syrian 
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reckoning,  hence  the  month  of  June  would, 
according^  to  the  Syrian  usage,  be  the  ninth, 
V.  N.  §  30^  [Arabia :  Siria  :  Tisrin] ;  the 
name  pronounced  QcMor^er  in  the  Milanese 
dialecU  V.  E.  L  il^\ 

Ovidio^  the  poet  Ovid  (Publius  0\ndiiis 
Naso),  bom  B.C.  43,  died  A»D.  18  ;  of  his  ex- 
tant works  the  chief  are  the  Amores  (in  three 
books),  the  Heroidts  and  Episiolae^  the  Ars 
Amatoria  (in  three  books),  the  Retnedia 
Amorisy  the  Metamorphoses  (in  fifteen  books  I, 
the  Tristia  (in  five  books!,  the  Episto/ae  ex 
Ptmto  (in  four  books),  and  the  Fetsti  (in  six 
books,  incomplete)  ;  these  are  all  written  in 
elegiacs  with  the  exception  of  the  Mita- 
morphosesy  which  is  in  hexameters. 

D.  places  Ovid,  together  with  Homer, 
Horace,  and  Lucan,  in  Limbo,  Inf.  iv.  90; 
these  four  poets,  with  Virgil,  made  up  ^  la  bella 
scuota  Di  quel  signor  dell'  altissimo  canto,' 
^^*  94~5  [Liinbo] ;  he  is  mentioned,  as  0%*idio^ 
m  connexion  with  his  account  of  Arethusa 
(Metam,  v.  572  fF.)  and  Cadmus  \Mctam,  iv. 
570  AT.),  Inf,  XXV.  97  [Aretusai  Cadmo] ;  as 
the  author  of  the  Remedia  Amort s^  of  which 
the  second  line  is  quoted,  V.  N.  %  25^*"'^ 
[RcmedJa  AmoHs] ;  in  connexion  with  bis 
account  of  Orpheus  {Metam.  xi.  i  fif.),  Conv.  ii. 
I^  [Orfeo] ;  of  Cupid  and  Venus  \Meiom,  v. 
365),  Conv.  ii.  6^=^^  [Cnpido :  Venore  ^\ ;  of 
Prometheus,  son  of  lapetus  {iMttafn.  i.  7S--S3), 
Conv.  iv.  15'*^  [Qiapoto  :  Prometeo];  of  the 
Horses  of  the  Sun  {Mctatn,  ii.  iSiffO^  Conv. 
iv.  23'^*  [Eoo];  of  Aeacus  and  Cephalus 
(Metam.  vii.  474  ff.),  Conv.  iv.  271^  [Ce^o  : 
jSaco] ;  as  Ovidius^  in  connexion  with  his 
account  of  the  Pierides  {Metam,  v.  298  ff. I, 
V.  E.  i.  2^  [PierideB] ;  as  one  of  the  *  regu- 
lati  poetae  *  (as  far  as  the  Metamorphoses  are 
concerned),  together  with  Virgil,  Stat i us,  and 
Lucan,  V,  E,  ii.  6^^'**^ ;  iq  connexion  with 
hb  account  of  Hercules  and  Antaeus  {Metatn, 
ix.  183),  and  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes 
{Afetam,  x.  560  ffj,  Mon.  ii.  S*^  [Anteo; 
Ercole  :  Atalanta :  Hippomenea] ;  of  N inns 
and  Semiramis  {Metam.  iv,  58,  ^^),  Mon.  ii. 
9^  [Nino  1  :  Semiramis] ;  as  Naso^  in  con- 
nexion with  his  account  of  Hyperion  {Metam, 
iv.  192,  241),  Epist.  iv.  4  [Iperiotie]. 

D.*s  acquaintance  with  Ovid's  works  was 
apparently  limited  to  the  Metamorphoses,  with 
which  he  was  evidently  familiar  and  which 
was  his  chief  authority  for  classical  mythology 


[MetmMimrpbaEetm]  ;    the  Remedia   Amoris^ 

which  he  quotes  once  by  name  (V.  N.  \  3S**), 
and  which  perhaps  furnishes  the  explanation 
of  his  statement  as  to  the  spear  of  Feleus  and 
Achilles,  Inf.  xxxi.  5  [Feleus] ;  the  Heroides^ 
from  which  he  may  have  derived  details  about 
Phyllis  and  Deraophoon  {Her aid,  ii),  Par.  ix. 
loo-i  fDemofoonte :  PiUi] ;  Hercules  and 
lole  (Hermd,  ix.  1-6),  Par.  ix.  101-2  [Alcide : 
lole] ;  Hero  and  Leander  {Heroid*  x\^ii-xix), 
Purg.  xxviii.  73-5  {Iteandro] ;  Jason  and 
Hypsipyle  {Heroid.  vi),  Inl  x%nii.  91-4  [laifile : 
Jaaon  *]  ;  and  the  v^rj  Amaioriay  to  which  he 
may  have  been  indebted  for  details  about 
Myrrba  {Ars  A  mat,  i.  285),  Inl  xxx.  38 
[Mirra] ;  and  Pasiphae  [Ars  Ama/,  i.  289  ffj, 
Purg.  xxvi.  41  [PaflifeJ.  (See  Moore,  Studies 
in  Dante,  i.  206-28,) 

OvidiQ  Maggiotie,  *  the  Greater  Ovid,'  one 

of  the  names  by  which  D.  refers  to  the  Afeta^ 
morphoses  of  Ovid,  as  being  his  longest  worki 
Conv.  iii.  3'^^. 

This  title  for  the  Metamorphoses  was  com- 
mon enough  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  it  is  used 
by  Brunetto  Latino  in  his  Tesoretio  {v.  2355), 
and  occurs  several  times  in  the  Ottimo  Ct*- 
mento^  and  it  is  often  employed  by  Benvenuto 
(e.g.  in  his  comment  on  Inf*  xxv.  97),  who  in 
like  manner  speaks  of  the  Thebaid^  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  Siatius,  as  Statius  Mc^efr  (on 
Inf.  XX.  52).    \NieiamorphoseQs*\ 

Qvidius^  the  poet  Ovid,  V,  E.  i,  2®;  ii. 
6*'>;  Mon.  ii.  %^\  9*^.    [Ovidio.] 

Oa^a,  Uzzah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Abinadab, 

in  whose  house  at  Kirjath-jearim  the  ark  rested 
for  twenty  years.  Uzzah  and  his  brother 
Abio  accompanied  the  ark  when  David  under- 
took its  removal  to  Jerusalem ;  on  the  way  the 
oxen  of  the  cart  in  which  it  was  being  borne 
stumbled,  and  Uzzah,  who  was  walking  by  tbe 
side,  put  out  his  hand  and  steadied  the  ajic  to 
prevent  its  falling,  whereupon  for  his  pre- 
sumption and  profanation  he  w^as  struck  dead 
(2  Sam,  xi.  3^7  ;  1  Chron,  xiii.  6-10). 

D.  in  his  letter  to  the  Italian  Cardinals  de- 
precates the  comparison  of  himself  with  Uzzah, 
for  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
on  the  ground  that  the  latter  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  ark  ilselfi  while  he  only  desires  to 
admonish  the  oxen  who  are  straying  from  tbe 
right  path,  Epist.  \iii.  5  ;  Uz2ah*s  presumption 
is  referred  to,  Purg.  x.  57. 
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P,  first  letter  of  the  word  peccaio^  *  sin  * ;  at 
the  entrance  into  Purgatory  the  guardian  Anj^el 
inscribes  upon  D/s  brow  with  the  point  of  his 
sword  seven  P's  (Purg.  ix*  112 ;  xii»  121  ; 
pia^hfy  ix.  114;  XV.  80  ;  xxv.  139;  caip^^  xxii,  3) 
ana  bids  him  cleanse  them  away  when  he  is 
within,  Purg.  ix.  112-14. 

These  seven  P*s  are  the  symbols  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  viz.  Pride,  Envy,  Anger, 
Sloth,  Avarice,  Gluttony,  and  Lust,  and  are 
removetl  one  by  one  as  D.  passes  through  the 
Circles  where  the  traces  of  these  sins  are 
purged  away*  The  first  six  arc  removed  by 
the  passage  over  D/s  face  of  the  wings  of  the 
several  Angels  who  are  present  in  the  several 
Circles;  thus  the  first  P  (that  of  Pride)  is 
removed  by  the  Angel  of  Humility  (Purg.  xii. 
981.  and  at  the  same  lime  all  the  others  are 
lightened  (rt/.  118-26);  the  second  (that  of 
lEnvy)  is  removed  by  the  Angel  of  Charily 
(Purg.  XV*  34-9,  80) ;  the  third  <thal  of  Anger) 
ts  removed  by  the  Angel  of  Peace  ( I'urg,  xvii. 
67-9) ;  the  fourth  ithat  of  Sloth)  is  removed  by 
the  Angel  of  the  Love  of  God  ^Purg.  xix*  49- 
$1) ;  the  fifth  (that  of  Avarice)  b  removed  by 
the  Angel  of  Justice  (Purg*  xxii.  2-^) ;  the  sixth 
(that  of  Gluttony)  is  removed  by  the  Angel  of 
Abstinence  (Purg.  xxiv,  148-54) ;  the  seventh 
and  Inst  P  (that  of  Lust)  is  only  removed  by 
D/s  passing  through  the  fire  (Purg.  xxv.  139), 
as  he  learns  from  the  Angel  of  Purity  (Purg* 
xxvii.  6-11),     [PtiTgatoHo,] 

PachJnOt  Pachynum,  the  promontory  at 
the  S,E.  extremity  of  Sicily,  now  called  Cape 
Passaro ;  mentioned  by  Charles  Martel  (in 
the  Heaven  of  Venus)  together  with  Pelorus, 
the  N.E.  extremity,  to  indicate  the  extent  of 
the  E,  coast  of  Sicily,  Pan  viii.  68  (cf.  Ovid, 
Mtiam.  V.  350-1 )  [Peloro  :  TiieoJ  ;  Pachinus^ 
EcL  ii.  59. 

P^hJnus,    [PaoMno,] 

PactoUs,  belonging  to   Pactolus,  river  of 

Lydia,  which  rises  on  Mt  Traolus,  and  flows 

past  Sardis  into  the  Hermus;  its  golden  sands, 

according  to  the  story,  were  the  consequence 

'  King  Midfts  bathing  tn  the  stream,  at  the 

lidding  of  Bacchus,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of 

'  \  fiital  gift  of  turning  everything  he  touched 

\  ^id. 

Midas  is  referred  to  in  allusion  to  this 
incident  as  the  king,  Qui  Jhssh  Brt>mii  Pacta- 
lida  tinxii  arfnam^  EcL  ii.  53.     [Midft,] 

Pado,  river  Po ;  Cacctaguida  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Marsj  says  that  his  wife  came  to  him  di  vai 
di  Pa£h  (le*  probably  from  Ferrara)^  Par.  xv. 
tJ7*    [OMoftaffuidA*] 


D.  here  uses  the  form  Pada  (from  Lat.  Padut\ 
in  rime  ( :  Currado :  grade)  instead  of  Pc^  which 
is  the  form  he  usually  employs,     [Po.] 

Padova,  Padua,  city  of  N.  Italy,  on  the 
Bacchiglione  (which  joins  the  Brenta  a  few 
miles  below  ^  about  25  miles  W.  of  Venice  and 
18  S.£.  of  Vicenza.  It  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
city  in  Italy,  and  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Trojan  An  tenor  [Antenori].  The  University 
of  Padua,  which  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  Europe  during  the  M  iddle  Ages,  was  founded 
by  the  Kmperor  Frederick  1 1  in  1238.  In 
1237  Eizelino  da  Romano,  with  the  help  of 
Frederick  II  and  the  Ghibellines,  obtamed 
possession  of  the  city,  but  on  the  proclamation 
of  the  crusade  against  him  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander IV  in  1355  he  was  expelled  by  the 
Paduan  Gudfs  and  the  Venetians  [Aasollnol. 
After  the  death  of  Ezzelino  in  1359  the  Cuelts 
of  Padua  asserted  their  independence  and 
conquered  Vicenza  (1265),  whence,  however, 
they  were  driven  out  in  1314  by  the  Vicentines 
under  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  who  was  at 
that  time  Imperial  Vicar  in  Vicenza. 

Padua  is  mentioned  by  Cunizza  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Venus),  who,  prophesying  the  defeat 
of  the  Paduans  by  Can  Grande  in  1314,  says 
(according  to  one  interpretation)  that  ere  lon^ 
they  will  stain  with  their  blood  the  swamp 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Bacchiglione,  tosta 
fia  cht  Pad&va  ai  palud^  Cangir^  Vcuqua  iKs 
VictntA  ^gnay  Par.  ix.  46-7  [Bacchi^Uone: 
Vioenxa]*  The  victory  of  Can  Grande  over  the 
Paduans  at  Vicenza  is  recorded  by  Villani  :  — 

'Kel  detto  anno  1314  a  dl  18  di  Settembre, 
cs»eiido  i  Padovani  eon  tutto  loro  isforzo,  andarooo 
a  Vicenza,  c  presono  \  borghi,  c  aaaedtaroiio  la 
terra  :  mesaer  Cane  signore  di  Verona  subitamente 
venne  in  Vicenza,  c  con  poca  geote  asiat)  i  Pado* 
vani ;  e  eghno  male  ordinati,  eonfidandoai  delta 
prraa  de'  twrghi,  s)  ftirono  sconfitti,  e  molti  di  loro 
prcsi  c  morti/    (ix.  63,) 

Padovani,  inhabitants  of  Padua,  Inf.  xv.  j\ 
Pitduanu  V^  E.  i.  9^\  I4«*;  referred  to  by 
Jacopo  del  Casscro  (in  Antepurgatory),  in  allu- 
sion to  the  tradition  that  Padua  was  founded 
by  the  Trojan  Antcnor,  as  Anitnon,  Purg* 
V.  75  [AnteBoHJ ;  their  embankments  along 
the  Brenta  to  prevent  its  overflowing  when  io 
6ood,  Inf.  XV.  7  [Brenta] ;  their  speech  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Pisans,  who  live  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Italy,  V.  E.  i.  9^*^;  their 
dialect,  together  with  those  of  the  Sfffiriantt 
Veronese,  Vicentines,  and  Trerisftiii^  eoo* 
demned  ai  harsh,  espedally  iti  a  woraaa^t 
mouth,  one  of  its  pectdiaritiei  being  a  I 
for  Gonsooaaiai  eadingi  in/  V.  E.  u  14' 
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PadovanOy  Paduan,  inhabitant  of  Padua^ 
Inf  xvii.  70 ;  Paduanus^  V.  E.  i.  14*^  ;  of  a 
certain  usurer  of  Padua,  commonly  suppHDsed 
to  be  Rinaldo  degli  Scrovigni,  Inf.  xvii.  70 
[Scrovigni,  Hinaido  degli] ;  of  tlie  Paduan 
poet»  Brandino  or  Ildebrandino^  V.  E.  i*  14'*^ 
[lldebrandinus] . 

Padtiani.    [Fadovani.] 

Paduanus,    [Fadovano.] 

Padus,  river  Po,  Kpist  vii.  7 ;  Eel.  ii.  67.  [Po.] 

Pagani,  noble  Ghibelline  family  of  Faenza 
(or,  according  to  some,  of  ImolaJ,  who  at  the 
end  of  Cent,  xiii  were  lords  of  Faenta,  Forll, 
and  Emola. 

Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  II  of  Purgatory) 
mentions  them  in  connexion  with  the  famous 
Mainardo  Pagan  o  da  Su  sin  an  a,  and  says  that 
after  his  death  (which  took  place  in  1502) 
they  will  do  well,  but  not  so  well  as  to  leave 
an  unstained  reputation,  Purg,  xiv.  118-20, 
[Mainardo  F&gano.] 

Benvenuto  describes  the  Pagani  as : — 

*■  Nobitem  stirpein  de  RociiOidiola,  qui  habucnuit 
dommium  in  montibus  supra  Imolam  ct  Faventiam, 
quorum  tcrritoriura  vocabatur  Pod^rw  PaganontHtf 

Pagano,  Mainardo.  [Mainardo  P&gano.] 

PaladJno^  Paladin,  term  originally  applied 
to  the  Count  Palatine  (Comes  Palatii),  the 
official  who  superintended  the  household  of 
the  Carlovingian  sovereigns,  and  then  to  the 
companions  in  arms  of  Charlemagne*  who  be- 
longed to  his  court ;  hence,  in  general  sense, 
champion. 

D.  uses  the  term  of  St.  Francis,  Par.  xii. 
142  (though  the  reference  is  by  some  under- 
stood to  be  to  St.  Dominic,  and,  by  others^  to 
St,  Thomas  Aquinas).     [Francesco  ^.] 

Palazzo,  Currado  da.  [Ourrado  da 
Falaszo] 

Palermo^  capital  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  the  same  name  in  N.  W.  of  the  island ; 
mentioned  by  Charles  Martel  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Venus)  in  connexion  mth  the  *  Sicilian 
Vespers/  but  for  which, he  says,  his  descendants 
would  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sicily, 
Par.  viii.  75.     [Carlo  ^  :  Vespro  Sioiliano,] 

Palestina},  Palestine;  alluded  to  by  the 
mention  of  the  river  Jordan,  the  reference 
being  to  God's  punishment  of  the  rebellious 
Israelites  in  the  desert  by  depriving  them 
of  entering  into  the  promised  land  (jYumd,  xiv. 
^^35 )»  PiirK-  3f^'"i-  135  [Jordan] ;  referred  to 
as  la  terra  sania^  in  connexion  with  Rahab 
and  Joshua,  Par.  ix.  125  [Jobii§:  Baab]. 

PaUade,  Pallas,  surname  of  the  Greek 
goddess  Athene,  whom  the  Romans  identified 
with  Minerva,  Purg.  xii.  31 ;  Pallade  awero 
Minerva,  Conv.  ii,  5*2  j  Palia^^  Epist.  x.  i. 
[Minerva.] 


Palladio,  the  Palladium,  an  ancient  image 

of  Pallas  Athene  at  Troy,  on  the  preservation 
of  which  the  safety  of  the  city  depended ;  it 
was  stolen  by  Ulysses  and  Diomed  and  carried 
off  to  Greece. 

The  theft  of  the  Palladium  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  crimes  which  Ulysses  and 
Diomed  are  expiating  in  Hell,  Inf.  xxvi.  6z. 
[Diomede.] 

PaUante,  Pallas,  son  of  the  Trojan  E^'anderi 
King  of  Pallanteum ;  he  was  slain  by  Tumus 
while  fighting  for  Aeneas.  His  death  led  to 
that  of  Tumus,  who  appeared  in  battle  weaiit^ 
the  belt  of  Pallas,  and  thus  provoked  Aeneas 
to  slay  him,  whereby  the  latter  became  pos- 
sessed of  Lavinia  and  the  kingdom  of  LatiimLp 
[Evandar,] 

Pallas  is  mentioned  by  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian jin  the  Heaven  of  Mercury),  who  says 
that  he  died  to  give  a  kingdom  to  the  Roman 
Eagle  {Aen,  x.  479  ff.)^  Par.  vi.  36  [Aquila^J ; 
the  combat  of  Aeneas  with  Tumus,  whom  he 
would  liave  spared  but  for  the  belt  of  Pallas, 
is  mentioned,  with  a  reference  to  V^irgil's  ac- 
count of  the  incident  iAen,  xii.  SS7-953), 
Mon.  ii.  ii**~^^  [Enea:  Ttimo]. 

Pallas ^  Pallas  Athene,  Epist,  x.  i.     [Pal- 

lada] 

Pallas  2,  Pallas»  son  of  Evander,  Mon,  ii. 
Ill',    [pallanta] 

Paknieri,  Palmers,  i.  e.  pilgrims  who  went 
overseas  to  the  East  and  returned  with  a  palm* 
branch. 

D.  mentions  them  in  his  explanation  of  the 
distinction  between  the  several  kinds  of  pil* 
grims,  viz.  *  Palmers,*  *  Romers,*  and  '  Piigriros* 
proper,  V.  N.  §  4i^~-'2  [PeregriniJ  ;  they  are 
referred  to,  Purg.  xxxiii.  78. 

Palude,  D^  i.e.  the  Marsh,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Brcntella  with  the  Bacchiglione  near 
Padua^  Par.  ix.  46.     [Bacchiglione,] 

Panoocchieschi,  Nello  de^    [Nello.] 

Paolo,  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  born  at  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia  probably  circ  A.D.  3,  beheaded  at 
Rome  (according  to  the  tradition)  circ  A,D. 
68 ;  mentioned,  Inf  ii.  32 ;  Par,  xviii.  131 ; 
Conv.  iv.  S^**,  f  3*^1 ;  san  Paolo^  Conv.  iv.  28**; 
Poh  (in  rime),  Par.  xrviii.  136;  Pauius,  Mon« 
i.  430,  1617  ;  iii,  i2a^  4«e^  13^-^;  Epist  viii.  2  ; 
Apostolo^  Conv,  ii.  6^;  iv*  2l**.  22^,  i4*^; 
Apostolus^  Mod.  ii.  ii*^,  13T.  b;  y{\.  \t^\ 
Epist.  X.  27,  2S ;  A,  T.  %  2i^« ;  spoken  of  as 
Vas  d'eksione^  Inf.  ii,  28  ;  gran  VaseiU  deit^ 
Sfirito  Sani0^  Par.  xxi.  127;  il  caro  fraie  ^ 
St.  Peter,  Par.  xxi  v.  62 ;  gentium  praediCAt^r^ 
Epist.  viit.  2. 

D.  refers  to  the  account  given  by  St.  Paul  of 
his  being  'caught  up  to  the  third  heaven/  Inf. 
ii.  28  ;  Par.  xxviii,  139  (ref.  to  2  Cor.  xii.  2-4) ; 
his  calling  to  be  *  a  chosen  vessel*  and  the 
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Aposde  Co  the  Gentiles,  Inf.  ii,  28;  Pax.  xxi. 
127;  Epist  viii.  2  fref,  to  Acts  ix.  15);  his 
martyrdom  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  Par,  xviii. 
131  ;  Epist.  viii,  2  \  his  teaching  and  example 
abandoned  by  the  Church  in  its  greed  for 
wealth,  Par.  xviii.  133-6;  St,  Peter*s  reference 
to  him  as  his  beloved  brother.  Par.  xxiv.  62 
(ref.  to  2  Pt!t,  iii.  15) ;  his  supposed  initiation 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  celestial  hierarchies,  Par.  xxviii,  138 
[Dionialo  ^J ;  St.  Jerome^s  mention  of  him  in 
his  Preface  to  the  Bible,  Conv»  iv.  5^*^  [Jero- 
aimo] ;  his  brotherly  saJutation  of  peace,  Mon. 
i,  4^*^  (ref.  to  Ri}m,  i.  7  ;  i  Cor,  L  3  ;  2  Cot,  i.  2; 
Gai,  i.  3 ;  Ephes.  i.  2  ;  Coloss.  L  2 ;  &c.) ;  his 
writings  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which 
he  was  the  mouthpiece,  Mon.  iii.  4'^'^;  his 
appeal  to  Caesar,  Mon.  iii»  13*^-^'^^  {ref.  to 
ActsxKV.  10;  xxvii,  24;  xxviii.  19). 

D.  quotes  St.  Paul  some  thirty  times,  either 
from  his  Epistles^orfrom  his  sayings  as  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  viz.  Conv,  ii,  6'^~* 
(H^^,  I,  i)  ;  Conv.  iv.  13^1-2  (j^^/^.  xii.  3); 
Conv.  iv.  21'^'^^  {/)^om.  xi,  33) ;  Conv.  iv.  22"^''^** 
( I  Cor,  ix.  24) ;  Conv.  iv,  241"^'^"*  (Coloss,  iiL  20) ; 
Conv.  iv.  28'''-«i  (AV/M.  ii.  2S-g) :  Mon.  i.  la^"^"*'* 
(GaL  iv.  4);  Mon.  ii.  nCS-Ti'  (2  Tim.  iv.  8); 
Mon.  ii.  i3'-ii  {J^om,  v.  12);  Mon.  ii.  131^!^^ 
(Ep/ifs,  I  5-8)  J  Mon.  ill  1 2^  (I  Tkfss.wS); 
Mon.  iii.  W^-^(i  Cor.  iii.  11);  Mon.  iii.  \  3'*2-a3 
{Aiis  XXV.  10  ;  xxvii.  24;  xxviii.  19) ;  Mon*  iii. 
Ijs^-T  (p/tU,  i.  23);  Epist.  X.  27  {Ephcs,  iv.  lol ; 
Epist,  X.  28  (2  Cor,  xii.  3-4) ;  A.  T.  %  22'^^^ 
(^f>w.xi.33) ;  also  (without  mention  of  St.  Paul), 
Par.  xxiv.  64-5  {Heb,  xi.  i);  Mon.  ii.  2"^-"^* 
{Rom,  i.  20) ;  Mon.  ii.  8^*^-"  {Heb.  xi.  6) ;  Mon. 
ii.  g^fi-»  {Rom.  xi.  33) ;  Mon.  iii.  i^e-"  (Coioss,  i. 
13--14) ;  Epist,  v.  4  (Ram.  xiii.  2)  ;  Epist.  v.  8 
{Rom,  i.  20);  Epist.  v.  10  {Ephes,  iv.  17); 
Epist.  vL  5  {Rom.  vii.  23) ;  Epist.  viii,  5  (1  Cor, 
XV.  10), 

The  Pauline  Epistles  are  supposed  to  be 
symbolized  by  the  elder  with  a  sword  in  the 
mystical  Procession  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise, 
Purg.  xxix.  134,  139-41*  I45^S-  [Prooos- 
alone.] 

Paolo  Malatesta.    [Malateeta,  Faolo.| 

Paolo  Orosio.    [Orosio,  Paolo.] 

Papa,  the  Pope,  Inf.  vii.  47  ;  xi.  S ;  Par.  ix. 
126,  136  J  Mon.  iii.  ii^»  'y,  12*-"^*'^;  Antistes^ 
Epist.  viii.  10 ;  EccUsiae  universalis  Antistes^ 
Mon.  iii.  6** ;  summus  AnitsUs,  Mon.  iii.  12^  ; 
Archimandrila^  Epist.  viii.  6 ;  Claviger  Regni 
Cael&rumy  Mon.  iii.  1*^"^  (cf.  Inf.  xix.  92,  101 ; 
xxvii.  104  ;  Purg.  ix.  II7,  121  ;  Par.  xxiii.  139 ; 
xxiv,35;  xxvii.  49;  xxxii.  125;  Mon. iii,  8'***^'*) ; 
Culmen  apostolicum^  Epist.  viti.  10;  Marito 
{delta  Chiesa)^  Inf  xix.  ill  (cf,  Purg.  xxiv. 
22) ;  Nauclerus  naviculae  Pctriy  Epist.  vi.  i  ; 
0stia$iu5  Regni  Ca^lorum^  Mon.  iii.  8"^^"^; 
Pastor e^  Inf.  xix.  83;  Purg.  xvi.  98  ;  Par.  xx. 
57  ;    Pasiar,    Mon*    iii.   y^^ ;    Pastone   delhi 


Chiesa^  Par.  v.  77 ;  sommo  Pastore^  Par.  vi.  17 ; 
Rommw  Pastore^  Purg.  xix.  107;  Conv.  iv.  292^; 
Patre^  Inf.  xix.  117;  PaUr  pair  urn,  Epist. 
vii.  7;  Peints,  Mon.  ii.  9^;  in.  16^*^^;  Epist. 
v.  5  ^  Pontifcx  Romanus^  Mon.  iii.  i'*^,  13*, 
j6^^M  summus  Ponti/exy  Mon.  iii.  3^^  4^^*^*^ 
f'\  IO■^  16^;  Epist.  vii.  7;  Prcfetto  nel  fora 
divinoy  Par.  xtcx.  142 ;  gran  Prete^  Inf.  xxvii.  70 ; 
Sen^o  tie'  serif t.  Inf.  xv,  112;  Successor  de} 
maggior  Piero^  Inf,  ii.  24;  Successor  Petri^ 
Purg.  xix.  99 ;  Mon.  iii.  l*^^  337^  6*^,  7^*, 
g9,  r*,  (17^  ^^1  Epist.  v.  10;  Vestito  del  gran 
mantOy  Inf.  xix*  69  {cf.  Inf.  ii.  27) ;  Vicario  di 
Cristo^  Purg.  xx.,  ^j  \  Par.  xxv.  1 5  ;  Ckristi 
VicanuSf  Mon.  iii.  7^ ;  Domini  Nostri  Jesu 
Vicarius,  Mon*  iii.  3*^'''^ ;  Dei  Vicarius,  Mon. 
i.  2^^'^'' ;  iii,  i*^,  6^^^  ^■*'  *'\  7I*'  '^'^,  lo***  ; 
Vicario  di  Pieiro^  PtJfg-  xxi,  54, 


Papc  Satma , 


[Pluto,] 


Papi,  Popes  ;  the  following  are  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  in  D.'s  works  [Table  xvii];  — 
Linus  (64  or  67—76  or  78)  [I*ino '] ;  Cletus 
or  Anacletus  (76  or  78—88  or  90)  [Cleto] ; 
Sixtus  1  (120-127)  [Bieto];  Pius  i  (139  or 
143-154  or  157)  [Pio];  Calixtus  I  (217-222) 
[CaliatoJ ;  Urban  \  (223-230)  [TJrbano  *] ; 
Sylvester  I  (314-335)  [Silvestro]  ;  Anasta- 
sius  II  (496-498)  [Anastaalo] ;  Agape  t  us  I 
(535-536)  [Agabito];  Gregory  1  (590-604) 
fGregorio};  Adrian  I  (772-795)  [Adrianua] ; 
Leo  VIII  (963-963)  [Leo];  Benedict  V  (964! 
Benedetto  ^1 ;  Innocent  III  (1198  -  I2i6> 
IrmoceiLHio  ^  ] ;  Honorius  III  ( 1 2 1 6- 1 227) 
Onorio] ;  Innocent  IV  (1243-1254)  [Inno- 
cenaio^J ;  Alexander  IV  (1254-1261)  [AIbbb- 
imdroIV];  Urban  IV  (i26i-i264)tUrbano5*] ; 
Clement  I V  ( 1 264- 1 268)  [Clement©  ^ ] ;  Adrian 
V  (1276)  [Adriano*];  John  XXI  (1276-1277) 
I  Ibp  ano,  Pietro]  ;  N  ich  olas  III  ( 1 27  7  - 1 3  80) 
[Nioeol6"^];  Martin  IV  (1281-1285)  [Mar- 
tino  -]  J  Celestine  V  (1294)  [Celestitio] ;  Boni- 
face VIII  (1294-1303)  [BonifazioM?  Bene- 
dict XI  (1303-13041  [Benedetto-]  ;  Clement  V 
( 1305-131 4)  [Clemente-] ;  John  XX II  (1316- 
1 334 )  [Giovanni  XXII]. 

Papia,  Pavia,  Epist.  vii.  6.    [Pavia.] 

Papienses,  inhabitants  of  Pavia;  if  the 
Pavians  of  fonner  times  could  hold  converse 
with  their  descendants  in  Pa\na  they  would 
find  tbem  speaking  quite  a  different  tongue, 
V.  E.  i.  9«7-fo.     [Pavia.] 

Paradiso  *,  Paradise,  heaven*  the  abode  of 
the  blessed,  Purg.  i.  99  ;  Par,  iii.  89  \  jl  105  ; 
xiv.  38;  XV.  36;  xviii.  21 ;  xxi.  59;  xxiii.  61; 
xxvii.  2;  XXX.  44;  xxxi.  52;  Can^,  vii,  56; 
Conv,  iii.  S^'**'^^  15^^*  ^**;  Paradisusy  Mon.  iii. 
16^'' ;  Epist.  X.  19,  24,  26,  27,  28 ;  alluded  to 
as  basilica  {celeste)^  Par.  xxv.  30;  chiostro 
{celeste)^  Pnrg.  xv,  57 ;  chiostro  rut  guale  i 
Crista  abate  del  collegia^  Purg.  xxvi.  128-9; 
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beato  ckiostro^  Par.  xxv.  137;  beata  cancilw^ 
Parg.  XXI.  16 ;  carte  {celesia)^  PtJrg.  x\i.  41  j 
xxxi.  41 ;  Par.  xxi,  74 ;  xxv.  43  ;  xxvi.  16 ;  carU 
del  ciel^  Inf,  iL  125;  Par.  x.  70;  beaia  carie^ 
Par.  xxxiL  98;  carte  santtif  Par.  xxi  v.  112; 
verace  corte^  Purg.  xxi.  17;  giardifw  {ceUsie)^ 
Par.  xxxi.  97 ;  xxxii,  39 ;  bd  giardtnoy  Par. 
xxiii.  71  ;  orto  delT  artoiano  etemo^  Par.  xxvi. 
64 ;  imperio  giustisstmo  e  pic^  Par.  xxxii.  117  ; 
imperium  ca^leste^  V.  E,  i.  7'-** ;  mondo  felice^ 
Par.  xxv.  139;  mondo  pulcro,  Inf.  vii.  58; 
seed  (celeste)^  Son.  x\'ii.  36;  grande  sccol^ 
V.  N.  f  3*- ;  etemo  palaszo^  Par.  xxi.  8 ;  miro 
id  angelicc*  templo^  Par.  xxviii*  53 ;  regia 
senipitema^  Epist.  ii.  2;  reame  (celeste)^  Par. 

XIX.  28 ;  xxxii.  52  ;  reante  troe  gli  cmgeti  hcmno 
pace^  Canz.  iv,  56  ;   region  degli  angeli^  Par. 

XX.  102;  dia  region^  Par.  xxvi*  11;  regno 
{celeste)t  Purg.  xi.  7 ;  xxxii.  22 ;  Par.  liL  83 ; 
viii.  97;  xix.  103;  xxiv.  43  ;  xxxi  II7  ;  xxxii. 
61  ;  return  caeUsie^  Epist.  x.  10 ;  alto  regtw^ 
Canz.  iL  209 ;  beato  regno^  Par.  i.  23 ;  regno 
d£  beoHj  Conv.  ii.  8*^ ;  deiforme  regno^  Par. 
ii.  20;  etemo  regno^  Purg.  xxii.  78;  regno 
santOy  Par.  i.  10  ;  sicuro  e  gaudioso  regno ^^  Par. 
xxxi.  25 ;  regno  verace.  Par.  xxx.  98  ;  Atene 
celestiaUj  Conv.  iii.  14^^* ;  ferusaiemme  (celeste)^ 
Par.  xxv.  56  ;  supema  Jerusalem,  Epist,  ii.  2  ; 
Rofna  onde  Crist o  ?  Romano^  Purg.  xxxii.  102  ; 
etemo  dl^  Purg*  xxx,  103  ;  esser  gjocondo^  Par. 
xxxi.  112  ;  primavera  sempitcrna^  Par.  xxviii. 
116;  dolce  zdta^  Par.  xx.  48;  liver  iieto^  Par. 
xxvii.  43. 

According  to  D.*s  conception,  which  is  based 
upon  the  Ptolemaic  system,  the  Universe  con- 
sists of  nine  spheres  or  Heavens  concentric 
with  the  Earth,  round  which  they  revolve,  it 
being  fixed  at  the  centre  (Conv.  iii.  5-^T-B; 
A.  T.  §  3*^').  The  Earth  is  surrounded  by 
the  spheres  of  air  and  fire,  the  latter  being  in 
immediate  contact  with  that  of  the  Moon 
I  Purg.  xviii.  28;  Par.  i.  115  ;  Conv.  iii.  3*^"*^), 
which  is  the  lowest  of  the  nine  Heavens  [Xjxma, 
Cielo  della].  Beyond  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon 
come  in  order  those  of  ^Jercury  [Mereiirlo, 
Cielo  di]j  Venus  [Venere,  Cielo  dl],  the 
Sun  [Sol©,  Cielo  del],  Mars  [Marts,  Ciolo 
dl],  Jupiter  [Glove, Cielo  di],  Saturn  [Satumo, 
Cielo  dij,  the  Fixed  Stars  [Cielo  Stellato], 
and  last  of  all  that  of  the  Primum  Mobile  or 
First  Movement.  Each  of  these  Heavens 
revolves  with  a  velocity  which  increases  in 
proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  Earth. 
Each  of  the  planets  revolves  in  the  epicycle 
of  its  own  Heaven,  except  the  Sun,  which 
revolves  round  the  Earth.  The  Primum 
Afobile  (or  CrystalHne  Heaven)  governs  the 
general  motion  of  the  Heavens  from  E.  to  W., 
and  by  it  all  place  and  time  are  ultimately 
measured  <Par.  xxvii.  115-20;  xx^'iii*  70-1  ; 
Conv.  ii.  6»*^',  \%^'^^^)  [Cielo  Criatallliio]. 
Each  of  the  Heavens  is  presided  over  by  one 
of  the  Angelic  Orders,  and  exercises  its  special 


influence  on  earthly  afi^rs  (Par.  ii.  la/-^; 
Conv.  ii.  2«2-3^  521^^  6i<»^i«.  Mon.  i,  9J«^»*)l 

The  three  lowest  Heavens  are  allotted  to 
the  souls  of  those  whose  life  on  Earth  was 
rendered  imperfect  through  their  having  yidded 
to  the  temptations  of  the  world ;  the  next  (ioar 
are  tenanted  by  those  whose  actions  were 
wholly  directed  by  virtuous  motives.  The 
last  two  Heavens  have  no  special  occupants 
assigned  to  them,  but  serve  apparently  as 
common  places  of  meeting,  the  one  to  the 
blessed  spirits,  the  other  to  Angels.  Finally, 
beyond  and  outside  of  all  the  other  Heavens 
lies  the  Empyrean,  an  incorporeal  and  motkiii- 
less  Heaven,  where  there  is  neither  time  »or 
place,  but  light  only  (Par,  xxvii.  106-20;  xxx. 
39) ;  this  is  the  special  abode  of  the  Deity  and 
the  rating-place  of  the  Saints  (Conv.  ii.  4^-**) 
[Ciolo  Smpireo].  The  latter,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  the  petals  of  a  white  Rose,  gate 
upon  the  beatific  vision  of  the  Deity,  wtJo  is 
surrounded  by  the  nine  orders  of  the  three 
Angelic  Hierarchies  [Germrchia :  Hooa], 

Each  of  the  first  seven  spheres  or  Heavens 
is  representative  of»  and  corresponds  to,  one 
of  the  seven  Liberal  Arts,  the  other  three 
corresfMjnding  to  Natural,  Moral,  and  Dixine 
Science  (or  Theology)  respectively : — 

'  ]^  mestiere  (are  considcrazione  so^Ta  una  00^ 
paraztone  ch'  d  neir  ordine  de*  Cieli,  a  queUo  deUe 
Scienzc  ...  Li  sette  Cicli,  primt  a  noi,  sono  qodli 
delli  pianett;  poi  sono  due  Cieh^  sopra  questi, 
mobile,  e  uno,  sopra  tutti,  quieto.  AUi  sette  primi 
rispondono  le  sette  Scieiwe  del  Trivio  e  dd  Qua- 
drivio,  cjo*  GrammaHm,  IhaUUkm^  RHiorkm^  Am- 
meiicay  Musica,  Gtomrtna,  c  Asfy^ok^m^  AIT 
ottava  Spera,  ctod  alia  Stella ta»  risponde  la  Semam 
naturaie.  che  Fisica  st  chiajiia,  c  la  pntna  Soifitoc, 
che  SI  chiama  Metajiska  ;  alia  nona  Spera  risponde 
la  S€i€Hsa  momie;  ' 
Scien^a 
ii.  14*' 

The  following  passages  from  the  Convhfi^ 
illustrate  D/s  theory  as  to  the  form  and  order 
of  the  Heavens  : — 

*  Secondo  Tolommeo  c  sccondo  queDo  die  si 
tiene  in  Astrologia  e  in  Filosofia  .  .  .  sono  nove 
H  Cicli  mobili :  to  stto  de*  quali  ^  manifesto  e 
dctertninatOt  secondo  che  per  arte  Prospettiva, 
Ariametrjca  e  Gcomctrica  sensibilmente  e  ragione- 
volmentc  t  vcduto,  e  per  altre  spericnze  sensibili. 
...  Ed  ^  Tordine  del  ato  questo,  che  '1  primo  ch'  ^ 
numcrato  e  quello  dov*  e  la  Luna ;  lo  secondo  e 
quello  dov*  it  Mercurio  ;  lo  terzo  e  qucllo  dov'  ^ 
Vcnere;  lo  quarto  e  qucllo  dov'e  11  Sole ;  lo  quinto 
e  quello  dov'  c  Martc ;  lo  sesto  4  quello  dov*  ^ 
Giove  ;  lo  settimo  6  quello  dov'  e  Saturn o  ;  Fottavo 
6  quello  delle  Stelle  Fisse ;  lo  nono  h  quello  che 
nou  ^  sensibile,  < .  .  lo  quale  chiamano  mold  Ci^o 
CrisLallino,  doe  diafi^nOr  o\Tero  tutto  trasparente. 
Vcramcntc,  fuori  dt  tutti  questi,  Ii  Cattolici  potigpno 
lo  Cielo  Empireo,  che  tanto  vuole  dire,  quanto 
cielo  dt  Bamma  owrro  luminoso ;  e  pongono  csaa 
essere  immobile^  per  avere  in  s^^  secondo  ciasctiBft 


tsa  momie;  e  al  Cielo  quieto  risponde  la 
dtvina^  che  4  Tioiogia  appellata.*   (Conv. 
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partCp  ci6  che  in  sua  matcna  vuole.  E  questo  d 
cagioiie  al  Primo  Mobile  |>er  averc  vetocissimo 
movinicnto  [  die  per  io  fervent issi mo  appetite  che 
ha  ciaacuna  parte  di  quello  nono  Cieio,  ch'  d 
immediato  a  quclIo,  d'csser  €ong;iunta  con  cias- 
cuna  parte  di  qtiello  dccimo  Cielo  divnnissimo  c 
quieto,  ID  quello  si  rivolve  con  tanto  desiderio,  che 
la  sua  velocita  ^  quasi  incomprcnsibile.  E  quieto 
c  pacifico  t  Io  luogo  di  quell  a  so  m  ma  Dcita  che  S^ 
sola  conipiulamente  vede.  Questo  i  Io  luo^o  degli 
spiriti  beati,  secondo  che  la  santa  Cbiesa  vuole, 
che  tion  pu6  dire  menzogna.  .  , .  E  cosi  ricogliendo 
ci6  che  ra^onato  t,  pare  che  dieci  Cieli  siano,' 
(ii,  s*""**,  4^~*'.) — *  Per  Anstotile  d  provato,  questo 
mondo,  ciod  la  terra,  stare  in  s6  stabile  e  fissa  in 
sempitemo  .  .  .  basta  per  la  sua  grande  aulorita 
sapere,  che  questa  terra  t  fissa  e  non  si  gira,  c  che 
casa  col  mare  t  centro  del  cielo.  Questo  cielo  si 
gira  intomo  a  questo  centro  continuamente/    (iii. 

The  general  scheme  of  D/s  Paradise  is  as 
follows  :  — 

First  Heaven,  that  of  the  Moon,  presided 
over  by  Angels  (Angeii)^  representative  of 
Grammar  [Grammattca),  tenanted  by  Spirits 
of  those  who  failed  to  keep  their  holy  vows 
(Spirits  Votiz'i  Mancanii).  [Luna,  Cielo 
deUa.] 

Second  Heaven^  that  of  Mercury*  presided 
over  by  Archangels  [Arcangiii],  represeniative 
of  Logic  {Diakiiica]^  tenanted  by  Spirits  of 
those  who  for  love  of  fame  wrought  great  deeds 
upon  earth  [Spiriii  Operanii),  [Merisurio, 
Cielo  dl] 

Third  Heaven,  that  of  Venus,  presided 
over  by  Principalities  {Principati)^  repre- 
sentative of  Rhetoric  {Reiiorica)y  tenanted  by 
Spirits  of  those  who  upon  earth  were  lovers 
(Spiriii  A  ma  fits ) .     [Yen  ere,  Cielo  di,  ] 

Fourth  Heaven,  that  of  the  Sun,  presided 
over  by  Powers  {Po(estati)y  representative  of 
Arithmetic  (Arismetica)^  tenanted  by  Spirits 
of  those  who  loved  wisdom  {Spiriii  Sapicttti). 
[Sole,  Cielo  deL] 

Fifth  Heaven,  that  of  Mars,  presided  over 
by  V^irtues  (Viriuti)y  representative  of  Music 
{Musiia),  tenanted  by  Spirits  of  those  who 
fough  t  f or  the  fa  i  t  h  ( Spiriii  Ms  It  tan  ti) ,  [Marte, 
Cielo  dl] 

Sixth  Heaven,  that  of  Jupiter,  presided  over 
by  Dominions  {Dominasiani)^  representative 
of  Geometry  {Geofnetritt),  tenanted  by  Spirits 
of  those  who  loved  justice  (Spiriii  Giudicanis), 
[Giove,  Cielo  di.] 

Seventh  Heaven,  that  of  Saturn,  presided 
over  by  Thrones  (7>ow/),  reprcsentalive  of 
Astrology  (Asirologia),  tenanted  by  Spirits 
of  those  who  lived  in  contemplation  of  holy 
things  (Spiriii  Conientptanti).  [Satiirnio, 
Cielo  di,] 

Eighth  Heaven,  that  of  the  Fixed  Stars, 
presided  over  by  Cherubim  (Cherubini)^  re- 
presentative of  Natural  Science  (Scienzanatu- 
rait),     [Cielo  SteUato.] 
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Ninth  Heaven,  that  of  the  Primttm  Mobile^ 
or    Crystalline    Heaven,    presided    over    by 
Seraphim  (Serajim),  rcpresentarive  of  Moral 
Science   (Sciensa  morale).      [Cielo   Criatal 
lino.] 

Tenth  Heaven,  that  of  the  Empyrean,  re 
presentative  of  Divine  Science  (Sd^nsa  divina)^ 
the  abode  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  Spirits  of 
the  blessed.     [Cielo  Empireo.] 

Paradiso-,  the  Terrestrial  F*aradise,  for- 
merly the  Garden  of  Eden,  Far.  vii*  38,  87 ; 
ParadisuSy  V.  E,  i.  41"*,  5-^2 ;  terrestris  Para- 
disuSy  Mon.  iii,  16*^  ;  dcHtiartifn  patria^  V.  E. 
i.  y^f^-ii  \  referred  to  by  Virgil,  as  the  place 
where  his  knowledge  can  no  longer  avail,  parte 
Ch^  io  per  me  piik  olire  non  discemo,  Purg. 
xxvii,  128-9;  by  Matilda,  as  questo  loco^  Purg. 
xxviiL  92;  la  campagna  santa^  %k  m8;  esto 
ioco^  V.  141  ;  by  Beatrice,  as  gm\  Purg.  xxx. 
75  ;  xxxii.  100  J  quasst}y  v,  140;  by  D.,  as  // 
io€o  Fatto  per  proprio  deiP  umana  spece.  Par. 
i.  56-7  ;  Io  be!  cacume  del  monie^  Par*  xvIK 
113;  by  Adam,  as  Peccetso  giordino.  Pan 
xxvi.  1 10 ;  1/  monte  ch€  si  leva  ps^  daltonda^ 
V,  139. 

D.  represents  the  Teirestrial  Paradise  as 
situated  at  the  summit  of  the  Mt.  of  Purgatory 
(Purg.  xxvii.  125;  xxviii.  loi  :  Par.  xxvl  no, 
139) ;  in  it  is  a  dense  forest  (*  divina  foresta 
spessa  e  viva/  Piu-g.  xxviii.  2^  *  antica  selva/ 
1}.  23;  *  foresta,*  tK%^\  *selva  folta,'  v,  108; 
*gran  foresta/  Purg.  xxix.  17;  *alta  selva,' 
Purg,  xxxii.  31  ;  *  sclva,'  v,  158),  traversed  by 
a  stream  of  pure  water  (Purg.  xxviii.  25-30, 
35,  47,  62,  70,  85,  121 ;  xxix.  7,  67,  71 ;  &c.) ; 
It  abounds  with  grass  (Purg.  xxvii.  134;  xxviii. 
27,  61;  xxix.  %%\  xxx.  77),  flowers  (Purg. 
xxvii.  134  ;  xxviii  36,  41-2,  55-6, 68  ;  xxix,  88 ; 
XXX.  28;  xxxii.  58,  114),  trees  and  shrubs 
(Purg.  xxvii.  134;  xxviii.  10;  xxix.  35 ;  xxxii, 
58-60,  86-7, 113),  all  of  which  spring  up  spon* 
taneously  (Purg.  xxviii.  69,  116^17);  sweet 
odours  (Purg.  xxviii.  6)  are  wafted  by  a  gentJe 
breeze,  which  stirs  the  leaves  and  sways  the 
branches  of  the  trees  {w,  7-15),  among  which 
birds  are  carolling  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  rustling  foliage  \xnK  i6^i8h  it  is  thus  a 
land  of  eternal  spring  and  pleniy,  such  as  was 
figured  of  the  Golden  Age  by  the  poets  of  old 
(Purg.  xxviii.  1 39-44 >• 

This  place,  where  Adam  remained  but  for 
six  hours  (Par.  xxvi.  139-42),  and  which  was 
lost  to  mankind  through  the  sin  of  Eve  (Purg, 
xxviii.  94 ;  xxxii.  32 ;  Par.  vii.  37-8,  86-7).  is 
the  symbol  of  the  blessedness  of  man's  life 
upon  earth  (Men.  iii.  16*^'"),  and  was  given  to 
man  by  God  *for  an  earnest  to  him  of  eternal 
peace*  (Purg.  xxviii.  91-3). 

At  the  threshold  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise 

Virgil  tells  D.  that  his  power  to  guide   him 

is  now  at  an  end,  and  that  henceforth  he  must 

act  according  to  his  own  judgement  (Purg. 
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xxvU.  127-42)  [VirgUio] ;  then  D.  and  V.,  to- 
gether wiih  Statius,  pass  in,  and  meet  Matilda, 
who  explains  the  nature  of  the  v^etation  and 
climate  of  the  place,  and  of  the  stream  which 
flows  through  it  ( Purg.xxviii.  1-148)  [Matelda]; 
they  ail  proceed  along  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
and  suddenly  perceive  a  wondrous  pageant  in 
the  form  of  a  Procession  (Purg.  xxix.  i-iS4) 
[3*1^3060610X16] ;  on  a  car  in  the  midst  of  it 
Beatrice  appears^  and  at  the  same  time  D, 
finds  that  V.  has  disappeared  (Purg»  xxx.  i-S4); 
after  addressing  D.  by  name,  B,  reUites  to 
those  around  her  how  he  had  fallen  away  from 
the  promise  of  his  early  life*  and  how  she  for 
his  salvation  caused  him  to  make  this  journey 
(r^'.  55-145);  she  then  rebukes  D.,  who  con- 
fesses his  fault  to  her  (Purg.  xxxi.  1*90),  after 
which  Matilda  draws  him  through  the  stream 
of  Lethe*  and  he  is  led  to  the  place  ivhcrc 
B.  is  standing  (w.  91-1 14)  [Iiet^] ;  she  unveils 
herself  and  displays  to  D.  her  full  beauty^  the 
radiance  of  which  dazes  him  {tf%\  115-45; 
Purg.  xxxii.  1-15I  [Beatrioe*];  the  mystit^ 
Procession  then  returns  through  the  forest, 
D.  and  Statius^  with  Matilda,  following  (z^v. 
16-30 );  they  behold  a  wonderful  transfonnation, 
after  which  D.  falls  asleep  (inK  31-72);  when 
be  wakes  he  linds  that  the  personages  of  the 
Procession  have  disappeared,  and  that  he  and 
Statius  arc  alone  with  Beatrice,  Matilda,  and 
seven  ladies  {in'.  72-99) ;  he  then  sees  a  new 
transformation,  syraboliiing  the  historj'  of  the 
Church  and  Kmpire,  and  foreshadowing  what 
is  to  come  to  pass  {w.  100-60) ;  they  again 
proceed,  while  B,  tells  D,  that  the  vision  he 
has  just  seen  will  shortly  be  fulfilled,  and  that 
a  certain  one  will  come  to  restore  the  Empire 
(Purg.  xxxiii.  I-102)  [DXV] ;  then  Matilda 
leads  D,  and  Statius  to  drink  of  the  water 
of  Eunoe,  and  thus  renders  them  Jit  to  ascend 
10  Heaven  (t^,  103-45)  [Eunod]. 

PMrmdho^,  the  third  Cantica  of  the  D,  C, 
Epist.  X-  3,  10,  13,  17. 

The  Paradise  consists  of  thirty-three  Cantos, 
comprising  4,758  lines,  three  more  than  the 
Purgaiorio^  thirty-eight  more  than  the  Inferno, 
\CQmmedim\ 

Faradiso  Terrestre*    [Paradiso^J 

Paradisus.     [Paj'mdiao.] 

Paradosso^  S>L     [PArmdoxm.] 

PmradOXM^  the  Paradoxes  of  Cicero,  quoted 
by  D.  as  Di  Paradosso  \  Cicero's  declamation 
against  wealth  and  avarice,  translated,  Con  v. 
iv.  12^70 :— 

Parad*  h  ti  *  Numquam  mehcreule  ego  neque 
pecunias  istorum,  neque  tccta  magniBca,  neque 
opes,  neque  impena,  neque  eas,  quibus  maxime 
adstricti  sunt,  voluptatea  in  bonis  rebus  aut  ex- 
petendis  esse  duxi :  quippe  cum  viderem,  rebus  his 
circumQuentibus,  ea  tamen  desiderare  maxime^ 
quibus  abtindarcnt ;  neque  enim  cxpletur  umquam, 
nee  satiatur  cupiditatis  sitis  :  neque  solum,  ea  qui 


habent,   libidine  augendi    cruciantur,  sed    edai 

amittcndi  metu/ 

P^rBtlpomenon    {UbH),    the    Books    of 

Chronicles,  so  called  in  the  Vulgate  after  the 
Septuagint,  in  which  the  title  Is  riapoXettro^wt, 
*  things  omitted,'  meaning,  as  is  supposed,  that 
they  are  supplementary  to  the  Books  of  Kings ; 
quoted,  Mon,  ii.  8'^i-*  (2  CAroH.  xx.  13).— The 
Books  of  Chronicles  arc  supposed  to  be  sym- 
bolizjwi  by  one  of  the  four-and- twenty  elders 
(representing  the  twenty-fonr  books  of  the  O.  T. 
according  to  the  reckoning  of  St.  Jerome)  in 
the  mystical  Procession  in  the  Tcrrcstrul 
Paradise,  Purg.  x}dx- 83^4.  [Bitbis:  Prooe»- 
aionej 
Farcitati,  Montagna  de'.    [Hontagna.] 

Parigi,  Paris^  capital  of  France,  on  the 
Seine;  (in  rime>,  Purg.  xx- 52  ( : Lusgt  i h'gi) 
[Ciapetto,  Ugo] ;  Parisi  (in  rime),  Purg.  la. 
81  \ifisi:  Oderisj]  [Oderiei] ;  referred  to,  in 
connexion  with  Sigier,  by  the  mention  of  the 
Rue  du  Fouarre,  ii  vico  degli  stramt\  Par. 
X.  137  [Sigierl] ;  in  connexion  with  Philip  l\^s 
debasement  of  the  coinage,  by  the  mention  of 
the  Seine,  Par.  xix.  118  (just  as  London  is 
indicated  by  the  mention  of  the  Thames,  Int 
xii.  1 30)  [MHppo^:  S^mrial 

D.,  in  connexion  with  Oderisi,  refers  to  the 
art  of  illuminating  as  *  Quell*  arte  Che  aUa- 
minarc  k.  chiamata  in  Parisi'  iPurg.  xi,  So-l), 
the  word  ailuminare  being  used,  instead  of 
the  usual  Italian  miniare,  in  order  to  repre- 
sent the  French  allumimr^  trduminrr^  or 
iUumin^r  (all  three  were  employed  I.  There  is 
a  special  significance  in  D/s  mention  of  Paris 
in  connexion  with  this  art,  Paris  in  his  time 
having  been  the  great  centre  for  the  production 
of  illuminated  MSS.  of  all  kinds,  so  that  m 
using  the  French  term  he  naturally  speaks  of  the 
art  as  Parisian  (see  Acadetnyy  March  26,  iSgzju 

Of  the  two  forms,  Parigi  and  Parisi,  cmpiajtd 
by  D.  (both  in  rimej  the  former  is  the  OMirtt 
usual,  and  is  thai  used  by  Villani  (ii.  14 ;  ix.  t^fi^ 
Boccaccio,  &c  The  latter  is  used  fin  nine)  lif 
Folgore  da  San  Gimignano  and  Jacoponc  da  Todi; 
instances  of  its  use  in  prose  also  arc  givesi  by  J 
NannuccU    { Teorica  dri  Nomi,  p*  193.) 

Paris,  the  '  most  noted  worthy  of  the  Krarid,  \ 
sir  Paris  *  of  Troy,  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba  ;  | 
being  appointed  lunpire  to  decide  as  to  w1m>  I 
was  the  fairest  of  the  three  goddesses,  J tincv 
Minerva,  or  Venus,  he  gave   his  judgeoicQt 
in  favour  of  Venus ;  she  as  a  reward  promised 
him  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  wodd 
for  his  wife,  and  helped  him  to  carry  off  Helca» . 
the  wife  of  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta,  whOpl 
with  the  other  Greek   chiefs,  sailed   against] 
Troy  to  recover  her ;  hence  arose  the  Troja 
war,  in  which  Paris  received  a  wound  fraal 
which  he  ultimately  died,  and  in  the  coursH 
of  which  he  killed  the  Greek  hero  Achilles  by 
treachery.    [Achilla] 
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D,  places  Paris,  together  with  Tristan,  in 
Circle  II  of  Hell,  among  those  who  met  their 
death  through  Jove,  Inf.  v.  67.    [Ijuesuriosi.] 

Some  modern  commentators  hold  that  the 
Paris  here  coupled  by  IJ.  with  the  mediaeval 
Tristan  is  not  Paris  of  Troy,  but  the  hero  of 
the  mediaeval  romance  of  *  Le  chevalier  Paris 
et  la  belle  Vienne/  This  theory,  however,  is 
untenable,  for  the  Paris  of  the  romance,  far 
from  being  *  parted  from  his  life  through  love,' 
died  happily  at  the  ripe  age  of  105,  as  appears 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  story  :— 

*  Paris  eiik  de  Madame  Vienne  sept  en  fans, 
quatre  hlz  et  trob  Biles.  .  .  .  £t  sachiez  que  quant 
Paris  mourut  il  avoil  de  aage  cent  et  cinq  ans,  et 
Madame  Vicnne  mourut  cinq  moys  apres  lui  de 
I'aage  de  iiii"  xvii  ans.  Et  ainsi  Dieu  les  appella 
de  cest  monde  a  la  gloire  de  Paradis,  a  laquelle 
puis-^iuns  nous  to  us  parvenir,* 

The  old  commentators  are  unanimous  in 
assuming  D,'s  reference  to  be  to  Paris  of  Troy, 
Benvenuto  points  out  the  special  propriety  of 
the  position  assigned  to  him  in  Hell  :— 

*  Hie  au  tor  immediate  post  Ach  ill  em  locat  Poridcm 
occisorem  ejus.  Hie  certc  potest  dici  miles  Ventris, 
potius  quam  Martis  .  .  .  adjudicavit  pomum  Veneri, 
spreta  Pallade  et  Junone  ;  sic  juvenis  amorosus, 
ncglccta  sapieiitia  ct  opulcntia,  ponit  pomum, 
idest  summum  bonum,  in  venerea  voluptate/ 

The  coupling  together  of  Paris  and  Tristan, 
and  of  Helen  and  Iseult,  as  rypica.1  instances 
of  lovers  whose  woes  were  wrought  by  love» 
was  a  poetical  commonplace  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  Chaucer  J  for  instance,  in  the  ParUtnent 
0/  Foulesy  couples 

*TnvtraiiL,  Isoadt,  Pari«^  and  AdiUles^ 
Elfiyne,  Cl«>patie,  and  Trojlaa'     (vt»,  apo^Ol 

and  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Gaad 
Women  he  says  \— 

*Hyd«  ye  yomr  beaitte<i,  f»oode  and  Eleyne^ 
My  lady  cxunetJ},  timt  aj  this  may  diatcvnc* 

(«r«i.  254-5.) 

Similarly  in  the  Roman  de  Renart  Paris  and 
Tristan  are  coupled,  as  are  Helen  and  Iseult 
by  Eustache  Deschamps^  the  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Chaucer;  and  all  four  arc  in- 
troduced together  in  the  following  passage 
from  a  Cent,  xiii  MS.  belonging  to  the  Ash- 
bum  liam  collection : — 

'  Li  coftffi*  TH»lam  fu  rnginn^ 
De  romor  xX  dr  I'amt£t<& 
Kr  il  otit  rnvrra  Ysolt  la  blaie. 
Si  fti  li  b*:rtu  Pariji  de  Troie 
I>c  Elcinc  e  de  Fcnelope^' 

Farisit  the  city  of  Paris,  Purg.  xi,  81. 
[Farigi.] 

Parma,  town  of  N.  Italy  in  the  Emilia,  on 
the  river  Parma,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Po, 
about  30  miles  NAV,  of  Modena,  formerly 
a  ducby ;  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
soothsayer  Asdente,  *the  cobbler  of  Parma,' 
Conv.  iv.  i6«o-' *. 

Asdente  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  defeat 


of  Frederick  II  during^  his  siege  of  Parma  in 
1247-8.     [Asdente:  PaxmeaBes.] 

Parmenide,  Parmcnides,  distinguished 
Greek  philosopher,  bom  at  Elea  in  Italy,  circ, 
Bx.  513  ;  he  was  founder  of  the  Elcatic  school 
of  philosophy,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
Zeno  ;  he  was  in  Athens  in  BX,  448. 

St  Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun)  mentions  him,  together  with  Melissus 
and  Bryson,  as  examples  of  bad  reasoners^ 
who  attempt  to  find  the  truth  without  having 
first  mastered  the  art  of  reasoning,  Par.  xiii. 
125;  he  and  Melissus  are  coupled  together 
again,  as  having  been  condemned  by  Aristotle 
for  the  same  reason^  Parmenides^  Mon.  iii. 
4^^^-^.     [MeUsaoJ 

Farmenides.    [Parmenide,] 

Parmenses,  inhabitants  of  Parma ;  rough- 
ness  and  ugliness  of  their  dialect,  in  which 
moito  is  pronounced  monfOy  V.  E.  i.  1 5^''"' ; 
the  Florentines  warned  not  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  good  fortune  of  the  people  of  Parma, 
who,  during  the  siege  of  their  town  by 
Frederick  11,  being  rendered  desperate  by 
hunger,  made  a  sally  while  the  Emperor  was 
absent,  and  captured  and  destroyed  the  fortress 
of  Vittoria,  which  had  been  erected  opposite 
their  walls  for  the  purposes  of  the  siege,  Epist 
vi.  5  [Vlotoria],  The  incident  here  referred 
to,  which  took  place  in  1248,  is  recorded  by 
Villanj  as  follows  : — 

'  In  questo  tempo  Federigo  imperfldore  si  puose 
ad  assedio  alia  citta  di  Parma  in  Lombardia,  im> 
percioccli"  erano  nibeilatt  dalla  sua  signoria  e 
tcneano  coll  a  Chtcsa,  e  dentro  in  Parma  era  il 
legato  del  papa  con  gente  dWme  a  cavallo  per  la 
Chiesa  in  loro  ftiuto.  Fedcrigo  con  tuUc  le  sue 
forze  e  tjuelle  de*  Lombardi  v*era  intcmo,  e  stettevi 
per  piig  mcsi,  c  giurato  avcva  di  non  partirsi  mai, 
flc  prima  non  I'avesse  ;  e  per6  avea  IJatto  incontro 
alia  detta  citta  di  Parma  una  bastita  a  modo  d'un' 
altra  cittade  con  fossi  e  steccati,  c  torri,  c  case 
coperte  e  murate  alia  quale  puoso  nome  Vittoria ; 
e  per  lo  detto  assedio  avea  molto  riatretta  la  citta 
di  Panna.  e  era  51  assottigliala  di  fornimcnto  di 
vittuaglia,  chc  poco  tempo  si'potcano  piii  tcnerc^ 
e  ci6  sapca  bene  lo'mpcradore  persucspic;  c  per 
la  detU  cagione,  quasi  gli  tcnea  come  gentc  vinta, 
e  poco  gli  curava.  Awenne,  come  piacque  a  Dio, 
chc  uno  giorno  lo  'mperadorc,  per  prendcre  suo 
diletto,  stando  in  caccia  con  uccclli  e  con  cani,  con 
ccrti  siioi  baroni  e  famigliari  fuori  di  Vittoria,  i 
cittadini  di  Parma  avendo  c\b  saputo  per  loro  spie, 
come  gentc  avvo!ontata,  ma  piii  come  disperata, 
uscirono  tutti  fuori  di  Parma  armati,  popolo  e 
cavalicri  a  una  ora,  c  vigoro&amentc  da  piu  parti 
assaliro  la  detta  bastita  dj  Vittoria.  La  gcnte  dcllo 
^mperadore  improvvisi,  e  non  con  ondine,  e  con 
poca  guardia^  come  coloro  che  non  curavano  i 
nemici,  veggendosi  cosi  subiti  e  aspramenteassaliti^ 
e  non  essendovi  il  loro  signore,  non  ebbono  nulla 
difesa,  anri  si  misono  in  fuga  e  in  isconfittar  e  al 
crano  tre  cotanti  cavalicri  e  gcnte  a  pi^  chequegli 
di  Parma,  nella  quale  sconfitu  nicJti  ne  furoao 
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presi  e  mord^  e  lo^mpcradore  tnedestmOy  sappiendo 
1a  novella,  con  ^a%'e  \*ergogna  si  fuggio  a  Cher- 
mona  ;  c*  Parniigiant  presono  la  delta  bastita,  ove 
trovarono  molto  guernimento  c  vittuaglia,  e  moke 
vasellamenta  d'argento^  e  tutto  il  tesoro  che  lo 
'mperadore  aveva  in  Lombardia^  e  U  corona  del 
detto  imperadore,  la  quale  J  Parmigiani  hanno 
ancora  nella  sagrestia  del  loro  vescovado.  onde 
furono  tntti  ricchi ;  c  spogliato  ii  detto  luogo  dell* 
preda^  vi  misero  fuoco^  e  tutto  Tabbattero,  acciocche 
mai  non  v*  avesse  segno  dt  cittade,  n^  di  bastita. 
£  ci6  fu  il  primo  martedi  di  Febbraio,  gU  anni  di 
Cristo  1248/   {yi,  34.) 

Parnaso  J  Parnassus*  range  of  mountains 
in  N.  Greece*  extending:  S.E.  through  Doris 
and  PhociSy  and  terminating  at  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  between  Cirrha  and  Antic>Ta,  The 
name  was  more  usually  restricted  to  the  loftiest 
part  of  the  range^  a  few  miles  N.  of  Delphi, 
consisting  of  two  peaks,  whence  Parnassus  is 
frequently  spoken  of  by  classical  authors  as 
'double-headed/  It  is  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  ApoUo  and  the  Muses,  and 
an  inspiring  source  of  poetry  and  song.  Just 
above  Delphi  was  the  famous  Castahan  spring. 
The  mountain  was  also  sacred  to  Bacchus, 
whose  feast  was  celebrated  on  one  of  its 
summits. 

Stalius  (in  Purgatory)  tells  Virgil  that  it 
was  he  who  first  directed  him  to  Parnassus 
(i.e.  inspired  him  lo  become  a  poet),  Purg.  3adi. 
64-5  [StazioJ ;  V.  refers  to  Parnassus  as  // 
monU^  CKh^i  U  nutrid  nosire  semper  seco  (i.e. 
the  mountain  which  is  the  abode  of  the  Muses), 
Purg.  xxii,  104-5  [Muse] ;  the  poets  of  old 
there  dreamed  of  the  Golden  Age,  Purg.  xxviii* 
141  ;  the  poet  devoted  to  his  art  described  as 
growing  pale  beneath  the  shadow  of  Parnassus, 
and  drinking  of  its  fountain  (i.e.  Castalia),  Purg, 
xxxt.  141  [Castalia] ;  both  peaks  of  Parnassus 
invoked  by  D.  at  the  beginning  of  the  Paradiso^ 
one  alone  having  sufficed  for  the  other  portions 
of  the  poem,  Par.  i.  16-18:  Parnassus,  Epist  x. 
31.  As  Butler  points  out,  there  is  some  diffi- 
cult)' as  to  D.'s  reference  here  to  the  two  peaks 
of  Parnassus.  The  mountain,  as  D.  knew 
from  Lucan,  was  sacred  both  to  Apollo  and  to 
Bacchus  :^ 

'  I^nuusns  gemino  petit  aetlien  coll^ 
Mon»  Ftioebo  Brotntoane  lacer;  ctii^  numtne  mtxto, 
DelpKica  Tbcbanai:  rrferunt  trieteiiGa  Bacchae  * 

{Pikars*  V,  72-4)  \ 

but  an  allusion  to  Bacchus,  which  many  com- 
mentators see  here^  would  be  out  of  place, 
since  rt  is  evident  that  D.  is  referring  lo  his 
previous  invocations  of  the  Muses  (Inf.  ii.  7; 
xxxti.  lo-ii;  Purg.  i.  8;  xxix.  37),  Some 
think  he  has  confused  the  *  biceps  Parnassus ' 
with  the  mountains  of  Helicon  and  Cithaercin, 
which  were  also  sacred  to  the  Muses,  as 
Servitis  has  done  in  his  commentary  on  Aen, 
vii.  641  ;  X*  163.  Benvenuto»  who  remarks, 
'  hie  est  opus  magtia  speculatione/  tries  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  Bacchus  by 


the  assumption  that  D.  regarded  him  and 
Apollo  as  one  and  the  same  god,  an  identi- 
fication which  he  justifies  by  a  reference  to 
Macrobius : — 

*  Dico  ergo  quod  per  Apolltnem  ct  Bacchum 
autor  ititelligit  uimm  et  eundcm  deum  sub  divert 
no  mini  bus,  sicut  curiose  et  copiose  demoastrat 
Macrobius  libro  Saturoalium.' 

Macrobius  says  :  — 

'  Boeotii  Parnassum  montem  ApoUinl  sacrattuii 
esse  mcmorantes,  simul  tamen  in  eodem  et  oraculmn 
Delphic  urn  et  speluncas  Eacchicas  tini  deo  coii«- 
secratas  colunt,  undc  et  ApoUini  et  Libero  pa^ 
in  eodem  monte  res  divina  celebralur.  .  .  .  Et 
nequis  opinetur  diversis  dis  Parnassum  monteia 
dicatum,  Euripides  Apollincm  Liberumque  unum 
eundemque  deucn  esse  scribii.'    \SaL  i.  18.) 

Cary's  opinion,  that  D.  appears  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  that  this  part  of  his  poem 
will  require  a  greater  exertion  of  his  powers 
than  the  former,  is  perhaps  right  \  though 
D.  seldom  speaks  so  precisely  without  some 
special  point  in  view. 

Some  think  D.  refers  to  one  of  the  peaks  of 
Parnassus  by  the  mention  of  Cirrha,  Par.  i.  36. 
[Cirra.] 

Parnassus,    [Pamaec] 

Pasife,  Pasiphae,  daughter  of  Helios  (the 

Sun)  and  the  nymph  Perseis;  she  was  the 
wife  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  and  mother  of 
Androgeos,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra;  she  was 
also  the  mother  of  the  monstrous  Minotaur  by 
her  intercourse  with  a  bull,  by  means  of  a 
wooden  cow  made  for  her  by  Daedalus,  into 
which  she  entered* 

Pasiphae  is  named  among  the  instances  of 
bestial  lust  proclaimed  by  the  Lustful  in 
Circle  VI I  of  Purgatory,  Purg.  xx^^i.  41^2 ;  she 
is  referred  to  by  Guido  Guinicelli,  in  the  same 
connexion,  as  colei  Che  ^imbfsti^  ndP  imhgsHaU 
schegge,  tf.  85-6  [IjiiaBurioai] ;  the  wooden 
cow,  la  falsa  vacca,  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  Minotaur,  Inf.  xii.  13  [MinotAiiro]. 

The  story  of  Pasipha^,  which  D.  may  have 
got  from  Virgil  (£cl  vi.  45-60;  AtH,  vL  24-6, 
447)  or  Ovid  {Melnm,  viii.  131-7  j  Ars  Amai, 
i.  289  ff.),  is  thus  told  by  the  Anonimo  Fiorxh 
tino:— 

*  In  questo  mezzo  che  Minos  stette  a  oste,  Il 
reina  Pasife,  moglte  del  re  Minos,  avea  uno  pnUo 
dirietro  al  suo  palagio,  nel  q  uale  fra  gli  altri  anaenti 
v*  era  uno  beUissimo  toro,  del  quale  1«  rei&a  s^accese 
di  disusitata  lussuria;  et  perd  che  non  sapea  da 
s^  trovare  il  modo,  ebbc  consigiio  con  uno  in- 
gegnoso  maestro  chiamato  Dedalo,  tl  quale  fe  una 
vacca  di  legno,  et  copers^la  d'uno  cuoio  di  vacca.  ' 
et  missevi  dentro  la  reina  ;  onde  il  toro,  cr^deado 
questa  csaere  vacca,  la  mont6 ;  onde  Pasife,  in- 
gravidata,  partori  uno  il  quale  era  bue  dalla  cintola 
in  gill,  e  da  indi  in  su  uomo  ferocissiiDo^  ct  fa, 
chiamato  Minutauro.' 

Nou. — D,  uses  Past/e  in  rime  ( :  RsyH :  seJk^)^ 
with  accent  on  penultimate. 
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Pastore,  Shepherd  ;  term  applied  by  D.  to 
the  Popc»  InL  xix.  83  ;  Purg.  xvi.  98  ;  xix.  107  ; 
Par.  V.  Tj\  vi.  17;  xx.  57;  Conv.  iv.  29^*^; 
Mon.  iii.  3*^^     [Papa.) 

Pateraastro,  Paternoster,  the  Lord's  prayer, 
ao  called  £roin  the  first  two  words  of  the  Latin 
version,  *  Pater  tioster  qui  es  in  cachs,*  Purg. 
xx^i.  130  (where,  for  nn  dir  di  un  p,y  some 
editors  read  un  dir  di  p.);  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  is  repeated  by  those  who  are 
expiating?  the  sin  of  pride  in  Cirdc  I  of  Pur- 
gator>',  Purg.  xi.  1-24  {SuperblJ, 

Patriarca,  Patriarch  ;  title  applied  in  N.  T. 
to  Abraham  (Heb.  vii.  4),  to  the  sons  of  Jacob 
{Ads  y\u  8-9),  and  to  David  {Ads  ii.  29) ;  and 
m  common  usage  especially  to  those  whose 
lives  are  recorded  in  O.  T,  previous  to  the 
time  of  Moses, 

D*  gives  the  title  to  Abraham,  Inf,  iv.  58 
[Abraamj;  St,  Dominic,  Par  xi.  121  [Do- 
menico] ;  Jacob,  Par.  xxii.  70  [Jacob]. 

Pauiinae,  BplsMae,  \Epistoiae  Paullnae^ 
PauJuSj  St.  Paul,  Mon.  i.  4-^^  16^;  iii,  r^i, 
4**.  I3^~* ;  Epist.  viii.  2.     [Paolo.] 
Paulus  Orosius,    (Orosio,  Paolo,] 

Paviat  town  in  Lombardy  on  the  Ticino, 
just  above  its  conliuencc  with  the  Po,  about 
30  miles  5*  of  Milan  ;  the  San  Nazzaro  family 
of  Pa  via.  Con  v.  iv.  29^*  (Nasaaro,  Ban] ;  one 
ei  the  Cuclfic  cities  whjch  opposed  the  Em- 
peror Henry  VH,  Papia,  Epist,  vii.  6, 

Pa22i,  noble  family  of  Tuscany,  whose 
potsessions  were  in  the  upper  Valdamo, 
between  Florence  and  Arezzo  ;  they  appear  to 
have  been,  some  Guelfs,  some  Chi  belli  nes, 
but  subsequently  attached  themselves  to  the 
Biaacki, 

D*  mentions  two  members  of  the  family, 
vii,  Camicionc,  and  his  kinsman,  the  infamous 
Carlino,  !nf  xxxii.  68-9  [Camlcion  de'  Paaal : 
Carlino);  some  of  the  commentators  state  that 
the  robber  noble,  Rinier  Pazzo  (Inf.  xii.  137), 
also  belonged  to  this  family  [Fasso,  HinlerJ. 

The  V\ii\  of  V^aldamo  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  ancient  Florentine  family  of 
th«  same  name,  who  are  mentioned  by  Villani 
(i.  60)  as  one  of  quite  the  earliest  houses  of 
note  in  Florence,  and  who  were  Guclfs  (VilL 
V*  ^9),  and  afterwards  sided  with  the  Ncri 
<iruu  59). 

PaZ20»  Rinier,  famous  Highway  robber» 
shortly  before  D.*s  day ;  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  noble  family  of  the  Pazzi  of  Valdamo 
[Paizi].  D.  places  him,  together  with  Kinieri 
da  Corneto.  among  the  violent  Robbers  in 
Round  t  of  Circle  VU  of  Hell,  Inf.  adi.  157 
[PMSonlj* 

Rinieri  appears  to  have  especially  selected 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  as  his  victims;  on 
account  of  his  crimes  he  was  excommunicated 


by  Clement  JV,  and  outlawed  by  the  Floten* 
lines.    The  Ottimo  Comcnto  says  of  him  :— 

*  Rinieri  Paizo  fu  uno  cavahere  de*  Paixi  di 
Valdamo,  del  contado  tra  Firenze  e  Arezzo,  antichi 
uomini  ;  questi  fu  a  rubare  li  prelati  deUa  Chiesa 
di  Roma  percomandamento  di  Fcderigo  11  impera* 
dore  dcHi  Romani,  circa  li  anni  del  Signore  mille 
dugento  vcntotto ;  per  la  qual  cosa  clli  e  li  suoi 
discendenti  furon  sottoposti  a  perpetua  scomuoi- 
cazione,  e  contro  a  loro  furon  fattc  leggi  tnunicipali 
in  Fircnzct  le  quali  li  privarono  in  perpetuo  d'ogni 
bencficio.* 

Peana,  Paean,  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
also  used  of  the  god  himself;  D.  apparently 
uses  it  in  the  latter  sense  (which  he  may  have 
got  from  Serx'ius'  commentary  on  Atn*  x.  73^)i 
as  he  couples  Paean  and  Bacchus,  non  Bacco^ 
Hon  Peana^  Par*  xiii.  25. 

Peccatore,  Pietro.    [Damiano,  Pier,] 

Pectiliano,   Hamericus    de.      [Hame- 

rlciia^.] 

Pegaseo,  belonging  to  Pegasus,  the  horse 
of  the  Muses,  who  with  the  stroke  of  his  hoof 
produced  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Htppo- 
crenc  (*  fountain  of  the  horse  *),  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  on  Mt.  Helicon  in  Boeotia. 

D.  invokes  the  Muse  of  song  as  *  goddess 
of  the  fountain/  diva  Pegasea^  Par.  an'iri.  Si. 
Some  think  that  either  Calliope  or  Urania  is 
specially  meant  here,  but  more  probably  the 
invocation  is  to  the  Muse  in  general.   [Mtisa.] 

D.  may  have  got  the  term  {Pegasatus  Of 
Pcgasdui)  either  from  Ovid  {Meiam,  vii.  t) 
or  Pcrsius  (PntL  14).  Some  commentators 
take  Pfgasea  as  subs,  and  diva  as  adj. ;  e.g. 
Benvenuto  says : — 

'  Invocat  hie  mnsam  in  g^ttere,  quam  voetl 
Pegaaeam  ab  equo  Pegaso,  cujus  percussioae  pedis 
natus  est  fons  in  Pamaso.  .  .  .  O  Ptgamm^  ide»t, 
musa,  4/irt^,  ideat,  divina ' ; 

but  in  the  only  other  pamge  in  which  ditfa 
occurs  in  the  A  C  (Par.  iv.  1 18)  it  is  used  as 

subs, 

Pegulhan,  Aimeric  de.    [Hamertcua^.] 

Peletss,  son  of  Aeacus,  and  King  of  the 
Myrmidons  of  Phthia  in  ThessaJy;  by  the 
Nereid  1  hetis,  whom  he  married,  nc  bec^une 
the  father  of  Achilles. 

D.  mentions  htm  as  the  son  of  Aeacus« 
brother  of  Telamon  and  Phocus,  and  father 
of  Achilles,  Conv.  iv,  jj^^^^-^  [Saoo] ;  he  it 
referred  to,  in  connexion  with  the  spear  ol 
Achilles,  as  the  father  of  the  latter,  Inf.  axxi.  5 
[Aohlllej.  In  thts  btter  paMigt  D.  speaks 
of  Achilles*  spear  ab  having  fotnieriy  beloii^«d 
to  Pcleus,  Thisi  is  the  Homeric  tradition 
{Jiimi%yu  143-4!,  but  there  docs  not  appear 
to  be  any  Latm  authority  from  which  D.  could 
have  derived  his  knowledge  of  it.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  D/t  atatement  u 
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Il>ased    upon  a   misunderstanding    of   Ovid's 
I  couplet  in  the  Rtmedia  Amoris  (47-S)  :^ 

*Va!nas  tn  Hcmil«:i  miae  qucMidAm  feoerat  bostc; 
Volrtem  Atuilium  Pel  Las  hasta  tulit.* 

D.  evidently  took  *  Pelias  hasta  *  to  mean  the 
•spear  of  Peleus,'  instead  of  *the  spear  from 
Mt.  Pelion*  uhe  abode  of  the  Centaur  Chiron, 
who  gav-e  the  spear  to  Peleus).  This  associa- 
tion of  Peleus  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  which 
possessed  the  man'ellous  healing  properties 
referred  to  by  D.,  was  a  commoopkce  with 
mediaeval  poets,  as  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing instances : — 
Bemart  dc  Ventadour  (Cent,  xii)  :— 

*  la  sa  bclla  boca  n«ciis 
No  ciiRt  baiaa  inr  trmys. 
lias  ab  un  dotis  baixar  m  ancb; 
E  s^ab  iiittre  no  m^es  goircna, 
Ainrasi  m'cs  per  liejnblaiisa 
Cum  fo  de  Pelrus  la  lansa^ 
Qtie  <k  son  colp  won  podp  bom  jroenr. 
Si  per  cys  loc  no  s*m  feies  fcrir. 

[*I  De''er  thoo^^ht  hr-r  fair  smiling  moath  tn^ald  tx^lray  tne 
to  a  kiav.  bo.t  with  a  siicet  ki«B  she  slew  me ;  and,  if  wttb 
luiolhcr  (Icis*)  th*  be  not  my  wtrety,  U  >»  with  me  after  the 
Hkeaeavof  toe  ipear  of  ^leus;  for  of  its  stroke  might  no 
OMUt  iveov«r,  unless  he  cau-^ed  htm«etf  to  be  struck  by  it  in 
tbe  idf-MuiK  place.']    (Ra^fioaardl,  Ch43ix  dts  PeUt^s  tU$ 

Chiaro  Davanzati  (Cent,  xiii)  :— 

*Ca^  in*airesi  com  Pallaus  soa  1an«a, 
Ca  del  mo  colpo  non  potea  om  purrire, 
llentre  di'nn  altro  a  simile  tembtaiua 
Altra  fiata  notic  si  faciea  fenre«* 
(D'Ancona  and  Comparetti,  Ai^it'eAM  ritm^  voljruri^  iv.  289.) 

Tommaso  da  Faenza  (Cent,  xiii) : — 

^Pcnxo  ch*aiicor  poria  ea  to"  loniare, 
Sol  per  ima  lemblajua, 
Cbc  d'amoroso  core, 
Pcneverando  da  wt  mi  vcnmc, 
Oa  Pdlros  ta  po»o  aaiaitlt^liare ; 
Femto  di  saa  uuun, 
Noft  gueria  roai,  s^altrove 
Con  el  la  forte  no"  lo  riferiase.' 

(D'Ancotia  and  Comptarettii  op.  eii.^  ti.  4.5-6.) 

Giovanni  dall*  Orto  (Cent-  xiii) : — 

*PeIao  coo  la  tancia  attonfcata 
Ferrndo,  Tuomo  non  potea  |;nanret 
Se  non  i'ondc  ferissc  altra  fiata.' 

(Nannncci,  Lttt.  litJ^  L  317.) 

•  II  Mare  Amoroso '  (Cent,  xiii) : — 

'Qoelta  mi  fn  la  laiida  di  P^lns^ 
Ch^avea  tal  vcrtude  ntl  sao  ferire 
Ch'  al  phroo  cholpo  da va  pcne  c  morte^ 
R  al  aedioado  vita  et  aLJegTcaa. 
Cliosl  mi  diede  qacl  ba«cio  mal  da  morte, 
Ma  mt  tt'avoae  an  akra,  bca  fucnra.* 

(Mooaci,  Crwsiomaxm^  p.  s^iO 

(See  Paget  Toynbee,  Dani^s  Reference  to  the 
SSear  of  Peleus^  in  Mod^  Lang,  Quarterly^  i. 
58-9) 

Pellestrino.     [Ptnestrino.] 

PellicanOy  Pelican,  term  applied  by  Beatrice 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Fixed  Stars)  to  Christ,  of 
whom  she  speaks  as  //  n&stro  PeUicano^  Par. 
XXV.  113.     [Criato.] 

The  peli<:^n,  according  to  the  poptilar  belief^ 
nourished  its  young  with  its  own  blood,  and 
hence  io  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  favourite 
symbol  of  parental  love,  and  especially  of  Christ. 


Thus  Thibaut  of  Navarre  (with  whose 
D.  was  acquainted!  says;^ 

*I>iex  est  ensi  comme  le  Felicam. 
Qui  fait  con  ait  el  plas  hailt  arbre  «■% 
Bt  li  msavais  olscaii,  qai  ▼irnt  de  !■% 
Set  oiaeiUoos  oociat.  taat  est  paaiw; 
Li  pere  \^ent  destrais  et  angcn^aeiM ; 
Don  bee  s'occast ,  de  son  sane  dokreoa 
VtTTc  rvfait  taatost  «ea  oiveilloas. 
Dies  fi»t  afltd,  qaant  vint  aa  paaakm ; 
I>e  »OQ  dons  aanc  rachela  ces  enfana 
tW  IJeaable,  qui  trop  estoil  poissan«  ' 

KCkmnmm  Ixxvii  e<L  Taifcc^l 

The  whole  allegory  is  recounted  and  explained  j 
in  the  following  description  of  the  vision  dt\ 
Bohors,  son  of  Lancelot,  in  the  O.F.  Q^este 
del  San  GraaJ  z  — 

^  Bohors  rcg:arda  a  mont  en  Tair,  et  vit  un  grant  J 
oisiel  voler  par  desus  lui.  et  par  destis  Tarbrc  viel  J 
ct  scch,  ct  descrte,  et  sans  fucUe,  et  sans  fruiL  , 
Quant  il  ot  void  cntour  lui,  si  5*asbt  sour  Tarbne  1 
iJ  avoit  oiseles  siena  propres^  ne  sai  quans,  mai 
lutt  crent  mort,     Et  quant  il  seoit  sour  aus,  cf  iJ 
les  trouvoit  sans  vie,  it  se  feri  de  son  bech  en  mi 
Ic  pis  si  qu'il  en  fasoit  le  sane  saillir.     Et  taotOtJ 
comme  il  sentcnt  Ic  sane  chaut«  se  remuent,  et  il| 
mouroit  entr'eus«  et  ensi  prendent  comme  nchanentl 
dc  vie  par  le  sane  del  grant  oiseL  . .  .  Lors  re^anls  I 
Bohors  mult  grant  pi^he  sc  It  graos  oisiaus  le- 
vivroit ;  mais  che  puet  mauvaisemcnt  avenir,  car 
il  estoit  ja  mors/ 

The  Abbot  expounds  the  vision  i — 

*  Nostres  Sires  vint  devant  vous  en  guise  d'oisidt  j 
et  vous  moustra  I'ardour  ct  Tangoisse  qu*d  ot  ] 
nous,  et  si  vous  dirai  comment  vous  U  vet 
Quant  li  oisiaus  vit  Tarbre  sans  fucllc  et  sans  frui^  J 
il  commencha  a  rcgarder  scs  oisiaus,  ct  vit  qu^  j 
estoient  mort,  roaintenant  se  mist  entr^aus  ct  sej 
feri  de  son  bee  en  mi  le  pis.    Et  tant  que  U  oisiaua  ' 
sajgna,  ct  en  sailli  li  sans  fors,  ct  morut  illuec,  ct 
de  did  sane  rechurent  vie  tout  li  pouchin,  cbe 
veistes  vous.     Ore  vous  en  dirai  la  sencfiandie. 
Li  oisiaus  si  senefic  nostrc  creatour,  qui  fo( 
homme  a  sa  semblanche,     Et  quant  il  fa  bootei^ 
fom  de  paradys  par  son  mesfait,  il  vint  en  tcrrc  u 
il  trouva  la  mort,  car  dc  vie  n'i  avoit  il  poiaL     li 
arbres  sans  fuelle  et  sans  fruit  senefie  apcrtenkent 
Ic  monde   u    il   n'avoit  sc   molavcnture   non,  et 
povretd  ct  souffraitc    Li  pouchin  scnefient  I'umaia 
linaige  qui  aillors  est  si  perdus  qu'il  aloicnt  trestuillj 
en  cnfer,  aussi  li  boin  commc  li  malvais,  et  i 
tuit  paringal  en  merite.     Quant  li  fix  Dicu  vnt  cb^  1 
si  monta  en  Tarbre,  che  fu  en  la  sainte  xnic  croiatl 
qu'il  fu  ferus  dc  la  glaive  desous  la  poitrine  ctj 
coste  destre,  tant  que  li  sans  en  issi,  ct  del  sai 
rechurent  vie  tuit  li  poucbln,  chil  ki  ses  oeuvres 
avoient  faites/ 

BruDetto  Latino  mentions  the  popular  super^ 
stitioD  in  his  account  of  the  pelican :  — 

'  Pdlicans  est  uns  oisiaus  en  Egypte,  de  c^  U 
ancien  dient  que  li  faon  fiercnt  des  eles  lor  pcre 
et  lor  mere  cmmi  le  visaige,  por  quoi  il  s'ea 
corrocent  en  tel  maniere  que  il  les  ocicnt,  Et 
quant  la  mere  les  voit  tucz,  de  fait  grandismc  due 
ct  plore  .iii.  jors,  tant  que  a  ta  fin  ele  navrc  i 
costt^  k  son  t>cc,  ct  fait  )c  sane  espendre  sor  j 
filz,  tant  que  par  rachoison  dou  sane  resordent  et 
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tornent  en  vie;  mais  tucune  feni  dient  que  il 
njusacnl  pasmds  ftuasi  comtne  sahz  vie,  ct  si  pairon 

Ics  g^risscnl  dc  For  sane.  Mais,  comment  que  il 
soit,  siJnte  EglUe  le  tcsmoigtie  bietif  lii  oil  Nostres 
Sires  dit :  Jc  sui  vcnui  de  pellican  par  semblance/ 
{Tmor,  I  i68.) 

The  comparison  of  the  pelican  to  Christ  is 
fts  old  as  St.  Au^stine,  who  in  his  Enarraiio 
in  P  sal  mum  Cf  says  :— 

*  Diciintur  hae  aves  (pelicani^  tanquom  colaphis 
rostrorum  ocdderc  parvulos  suoa^  eosdemqtie  in 
nido  occisos  a  se  lugerc  per  tnduum  :  postremo 
dicuDt  matrem  seipsam  ^-aviter  vulnerare  et  san- 
^inem  sutrm  super  Alios  fundere,  quo  iili  superfuso 
reviviscunt.  Fortasse  hoc  vcnim,  fortasse  falsum 
sit :  tamen  si  verum  est,  quemadmodum  lUt  con- 
gniat>  qui  nos  vivificavit  sanguine  suo,  videtc,  Con- 
gfmit  illi  quod  mains  caro  vivificat  sanguine  sue  filios 
auos:  satis  congniit  ,  .  .  Habet  ergo  haec  a\ns,  si 
vere  ila  est,  magnam  simiJitudinem  carnis  Cbnsti^ 
eujus  sanguine  vivificati  sumus/ 

EutJer  points  out  that  St.  Thotnas  Aqtiinas 
use5  the  expression,  *  Pic  Pclicanc,  Jcsu 
Dotnine/  in  the  Eucbknstic  hymn, '  Adoro  te 
devote.' 

PelorOp  Pelorus,  the  promontory  at  the 
NX.  extremity  of  Sicily,  now  called  Cape 
Faro.  Benvenuto  repeats  the  tradition  as  to 
the  derivation  of  the  classical  name  from 
Pelorus,  the  pilot  of  Hannibal's  ship,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  name  is  older  than  Han- 
oibal's  time,  being  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(iv.  ajV. 

Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  11  of  Purgatory) 
refers  to  the  Apcnnine  range,  from  which 
Pelorus  is  divided  by  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
AS  tniptstrc  monte^  ond* }  trtmco  Pelfyro^  Purg. 
xiv.  32  [▲pennixio'] ;  the  commentators  refer 
to  Virgil : — 

*  A»t  utM  difTCMflitn  Sicalae  la  admovcrit  ofne 


Vi'ittiti  rt  a«ffii«i  imrcaeeot  daualrs  fVJorif 

i<  telku  et  UMgo  l«cira  pctantur 
Aet^ttora  rirmitu ;  dextrum  fnge  Uia*  et 


Larra  tibj  telku  et  loiifo  lanra  I 
Aet^ttora  rirmitu ;  dextrum  fttge  I 
Hurt:  ioca  Tt  qnondain  ct  TttMa  eonvaka  raina— 
Tanfnm  aeri  ItJnjptiqua  ralet  fluttare  «cia9la*-» 
I>i#dliii«»r  i^Tiint/  cum  protioas  atnu|Q«  lelloa 
Una  foret ;   vrni(   medio  vi  ponloa  «i  undi* 
Hr^perittin  Stculo  Utss  mbccidit,  afvAqiK  rt  Orbrt 
i^ote  dtdociaa  aacuxio  tfitG'lait  acita  * 

•ad  to  Lucan : — 

*Al  po«tqaafn  c««iiao  toJl«»  eli«  prahiado  ett. 
ftstfcmi  collet  Skalo  ocMere  Pdoro* 

(/^r».  il  417  §.1 

Pelorus  is  mentioned  by  Charles  M artel  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Venus),  together  with  Pachynum, 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  to  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  Par.  viii. 
68  (cf.  Ovid,  Ahtam,  v.  350-1)  [Paohino: 
Tiii»oJ ;  Pelftrus,  Eel.  li.  46,  7J. 

Pelorus^    [Poloro.] 

Peneio,  belonging  to  Peneus,  the  Thessalian 
river-god,  uho  was  the  son  of  Ocean  us  and 
Tethys,  and  father  of  Daphne ;  fronda  Ptntia^ 
*the  le^  of  Peneus '  (Le  the  laurel,  into  which 
Daphne    was  metamorphosed   when   pursued 


by  ApoUo)^  Par.  i.  32-3 ;  spoken  of  also  as 
frondes  versa  Peneidt  cretai^  *  the  leaves  which 

sprang    from    the    transformed    daughter    of 
Peneus/  Ed.  i.  33.     [Daftie ' .] 

Peneis,  the  daughter  of  Peneus,  i.c.  Daphne, 
who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  laurel ;  the 
bush  is  hence  spoken  of  as  fromks  versa 
Pevmde  crtiae^  Eel-  i.  33-    [Dafhei :  Peneio.] 

Penelope,  daughter  of  Icarius  of  Sparta, 
and  wife  of  Ulysses,  by  whom  she  was  the 
mother  of  Telemachus  ;  the  latter  was  still  but 
an  infant  when  his  father  sailed  for  Troy. 

Ulysses  (in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell) 
relates  how  his  desire  to  tra%'cl  and  sec  the 
world  was  stronger  than  his  love  for  his  son, 
or  for  his  aged  father,  or  for  his  wife  Penelopt!, 
Inf.  xxvi,  94-^,     [TJliese.] 

Peneo.    [Poneio.] 

Penestrino,  the  ancient  Praeneste,  now 
Palestrina,  town  in  Latium  situated  on  a  steep 
and  lofty  hill  about  35  miles  E.  of  Rome* 
During  the  feud  between  Boniface  VI 11  and 
the  house  of  Colonn.i,  the  fortress  of  Palestrina, 
which  was  a  stronghold  of  the  latter,  held  out 
against  the  papal  forces,  and  was  only  sur- 
rendered (Sep,  1298)  on  a  promise  from  the 
Pope  of  complete  amnesty,  a  promise  which 
was  made  by  the  ad%nce  of  Guido  da  Monte* 
feltro,  and  which  was  never  intended  to  be 
kept  ('Lunga  promessa  con  Tat  tender  corto,' 
Inf.  xxviL  1 10) ;  no  sooner  did  Boniface  get 
possession  of  Palestrina  than  he  raxed  it  to  die 
ground.    (VilL  viii.  23.) 

Guido  da  Montefeltro  (in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle 
VIII  of  Hell)  ^ves  an  account  of  how  Boni- 
face sought  his  advice  as  to  the  reduction 
of  Palestrina,  and  of  how  he  advised  the 
Pope  to  beguile  the  Colonnesi  with  a  f^lsc  pro- 
mise. Inf.  xxvii.  loi-ii.  [Coloojiesl:  Ouido 
Montefeltrano.  ] 

Pennino,  the  Pennine  Alps  (so  called  from 
Mons  Penninus,  the  classical  name  of  the  (ircal 
St.  Bernard  t,  the  loftiest  portion  of  the  ran^e  of 
Alps,  extending  for  60  miles  h-om  Monte  Ko*a 
at  the  E.  extremity  to  Mont  Blanc  at  the  W. 

According  to  one  reading,  D.  refers  to  the 
Pennine  Alps  as  the  range  between  the  town 
of  Garda  and  the  Valcamonica  (the  upocr 
valley  of  the  OgUo),  from  which,  'per  mitle 
fonti  e  piu/  the  La(;o  di  Garda  is  fed.  Inf. 
XX.  64-^ :  this  descnptkm,  of  course,  ouinot 
apply  to  the  range  known  to  ys  as  the  Pennine 
Alps,  which  is  more  than  too  miles  distant 
from  the  Valcamonica,  but  it  appears,  aa 
PhilaJethes  points  out,  thut  Ptolemy  (whone 
authority  D»  may  have  followed*  even  with 
regard  to  the  geography  of  his  own  country. 
as  Bninetto  Latino  did  that  of  SoUfius)  located 
the  Pennine  Alps  between  the  Ehaetian  and 
the  None  Alps,  which  would  very  well  lit  the 
situation  of  the  range  referred  to  by  I). ;   at 
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any  rate  it  is  evident  that  formerly  the  term 
was  loosely  used,  as,  according  to  an  autho^ 
rity  quoted  by  Butler^  the  name  was  applied  in 
Cent,  xvi  to  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Adige.  Instead  of  Pertnino^ 
however,  most  editors  read  Apennino^  which 
must  either  be  taken  in  the  general  sense  of 
*  mountain*  (just  as  Alpe  is  used  of  the  Apen- 
nines ^  Inf,  x\'i.  loi),  or  as  referring  to  a 
particular  spur  of  that  name  (identified  by 
Witte)  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  above  Gargnano^ 
N.W.  of  the  Lago  di  Garda.     [Apenmmo-.] 

The  district  to  which  D»  refers  in  this  passage 
is  that  drained  by  ihe  Sarca,  the  principal 
feeder  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  which  rises  at 
the  foot  of  Monte  Tonale,  and  brings  down 
into  the  lake  the  streams  from  the  snows  and 
glaciers  of  the  Adamello  group.  Between  Garda 
and  Valcamonica,  the  two  limits  mentioned  by 
D.,  lie  the  Val  Sabbio»  drained  by  the  Chiese, 
and  the  Val  Trompia,  drained  by  the  Mella, 
both  tributaries  of  the  Oglio ;  the  latter,  which 
rises  above  Edolo  in  Monte  Tonale,  in  its 
upper  course  flows  through  the  Valcamonica 
to  Lovere,  where  it  expands  into  the  Lago 
d'lseo,  andy  issuing  from  the  lake  at  its  S. 
extremity,  eventually  joins  the  Po  close  to 
Ccsole,  a  few  miles  above  Borgoforte*  [Val- 
cajmonica*] 

Pentesilea,  Penthesilea,  daughter  of  Mars 
and  Otrera,  famed  for  her  beauty,  youth,  and 
vaJour;  she  was  Queen  of  the  Amatons»  and 
after  the  death  of  Hector  came  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Trojans,  but  was  slain  by  Achilles, 

D.  places  her,  together  wnth  Camilla,  among 
the  heroes  of  antiquity  in  Limbo^  speaking  of 
her  as  la  PeniesiUa  (with  art.),  Inf.  iv.  i%\ 
[Limbo],  She  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  Aen, 
>•  49o~3t  and  (in  connexion  with  Camilla), 
A  en,  xi.  662  [Caminllla]. 

Pera^  Delia,  ancient  noble  family  of  Flor- 
ence,  mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Mars)  in  his  description  of  the 
Florence  of  his  day,  as  having,  incredible  as 
it  might  appear,  gi%'en  their  name  to  one  of  the 
dty  gates,  Par.  xvi.  124-6.  The  gate  in  question 
is  said  to  have  been  the  Porta  Penizza,  one  of 
the  minor  city  gates.    Villani  says  :— 

*  Dietro  a  s&n  Piero  Scheraggio  ove  sotio  oggi  le 
case  dc*  figliuoli  Petri,  furono  quelti  deUa  Pera 
ovvcro  Peruzza,  e  per  loro  no  me  la  postierla  che 
ivi  era  si  chiamava  porta  Penizza  ;  alcuno  dice  ch* 
e*  Peruzzi  che  sono  oggi  furono  stratti  di  quello 
legnaggio,  ma  non  raflermo/    (iv.  13.) 

This  statement  of  D/s,  which  he  qualifies 
as  *  incredible  but  true*  {^.  134),  has  been 
explained  in  various  ways.  Some  think  the 
incredible  point  was  the  smallness  of  the  size 
of  the  city  of  Florence  when  this  was  one  of 
the  actual  dty-gates ;  e*  g,  Landino  says  :— 

*  In  Firenie  quando  era  di  piccol  cerchio«  s*en- 


trava  per  porta  Pcruzwi.  .  .  -  cosa  vera,  ma  e 
incredible  a  chi  vede  al  prcsente  Flrcnze  ampliata.' 

Others  think  the  point  was  the  absence  of 
jealousy  among  the  old  Florentines,  which 
allowed  one  of  the  city  gates  to  be  named 
after  a  private  family  ;  thus  V'ellutello  says  : — 

*Cosa  vera,  ma  incrcdibile,  e  questo  si  ^  che 
nel  picciol  cerchio  de  le  roura  di  Frrenxc,  prima 
che  fosse  accresciuta,  5*entrava  per  porta  delta 
porta  Peruzza  da  quell i  dc  ]a  Pera,  die  sono  spe:iiti, 
volendo  inferire  che  allora  quel  popolo  era  di  fmata 
semplicita  che  non  avea  per  inconvemente  cbe 
una  pubblica  e  mastra  porta  de  la  sua  dtta  fosse 
denominata  da  una  delle  sue  private  famiglie/ 

Benvenuto  denies  that  the  reference  is  to 
the  Peruzzi  family,  and  asserts  that  the  persoQ 
in  question  was  some  obscure  fruit^seller 
(*  vendipira*)  whose  name  became  accidentally 
associated  with  the  gate ;  he  adds  that  the  gate 
itself  was  not  one  of  the  principal  ones : — 

'  Hie  Cacciaguida  propalat  unam  doroum  anti- 
quam  ignotam  valde,  et  quae  ab  igtiorato  casu 
accid entail ter  nomen  traxit.  .  .  .  Satb  cnim  in- 
credibile  videtur,  quod  una  porta  nobilis  civitatis 
sumeret  de  no  mi  nation  em  ab  uno  vendipira.  et 
tamcn  sic  fuit  Et  ex  hoc  satis  apparet,  quod 
male  intelHgunt  qui  cxponunt  quod  autor  loquitur 
hie  de  Perutiis  de  Florentia ;  tunc  enim  non 
viderctur  res  ita  incredibilis.  .  .  .  Et  nota^  quod 
hacc  porta  non  erat  de  principalibus.  Habebat 
cnira  tunc  Florentia  quatuor  portaa  magisa'as, 
scilicet  I  portam  sancti  Petri,  port&ro  juxta  Duomum, 
portam  sancti  Pauti,  portam  sanctae  Mariae.  Aliae 
vcro  crant  portac  parvuUe/ 

The  view  taken  by  the  Ottimo  Comento 
seems  the  best  on  the  whole  ;— 

*  Dice  Taulore :  chi  crederebbe  che  queUi  della 
Pera  fossono  antichi  ?  lo  dico  ch*  elli  sono  si 
antichi  che  una  porta  del  primo  cerchio  delli 
cittade  hi  dinominata  da  loro  ;  X\  quati  vennera  al 
meno  che  di  loro  non  fii  memona.* 

Peregriiil,  Pilgrims,  terra  applied,  property 
speaking,  to  those  on  a  pilgrimage  in  a  foreign 
land^  Purg.  ii.  63;  viii.  4;  xxiii.  16;  sxvii.  ito; 
Par.  i.  5 1 ;  xxxi.  43 ;  V,  N.  ^  41^;  Son.  xxiv.  t ; 
num'o  peregrino^  i.e.  one  who  is  on  his  first 
pilgrimage,  Purg.  viii.  4. 

D.  distinguishes  three  classes  of  pilgrim^  as 
follows : — 

^  Peregrini  si  possono  intendere  in  due  modiy  Ui 

uno  largo  ed  in  Taltro  stretto.  In  largo,  in  qiianto 
e  pcregrino  chiunque  e  fuori  delta  sua  patria ;  in 
roodo  stretto  non  s'intende  peregrino,  se  non  chi 
va  verso  La  casa  di  santo  Jacopo,  o  riede  :  e  perd 
t  da  saperc  che  in  tre  modi  si  chiamano  propria- 
mente  le  genti  che  vanno  al  servigio  dell'  Ahissimo. 
Chiamansi  FaimUri  in  quanto  vanno  oltramare  la 
onde  molte  volte  recano  la  paJma;  chiamansi 
Ptrrgrini  in  quanto  vanno  alia  casa  di  Galizla,  per^ 
che  la  scpoltura  di  santo  Jacopo  fu  piCi  lootasa 
dalla  sua  patria  che  d'aJcuno  altro  Apostolo ; 
chiamansi  Romeim  quanto  vanno  a  Roma/  i^V.  N. 
h  4»'*^" 


: 
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Fergama 


F6r\i2iia,  Porta 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  tenn  pertgrim 
was  used  in  a  special  and  restricted  sense  of 
those  who  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  St,  James  the  Great  at  Santiago  de  Com- 
postcla  in  Galicia*     [Gallaia,] 

Pergama,  the  citadel  of  Troy,  hence  used 
of  Troy  itself,  D.  reminds  the  rebellious 
Florentines  that  the  walls  of  their  city  arc 
not  like  those  of  Troy,  which  stood  a  ten 
years*  sie^e ;  he  uses  the  expression  *  Per- 
gama  rediviva,'  which  is  apparently  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  Virgilian  *  recidiva  Fergama  * 
{Atn.  iv.  344;  vii,  332;  x*  58),  Episi.  vi,  4, 
[TroU] 

Pergamei,  inhabitants  of  Bergamo  ;  read- 
ing of  the  MbS.  (and  of  Torn  and  Rajna),  for 
which  Fratrcdli  substituted  BergcmaieSt  V*  E. 
i*  11^^     [Bergomat«0.] 

Pergamimi,  Bergamo,  town  in  Lombardy, 
about  30  miles  N.E.  of  Milan;  one  of  the 
Guclhc  towns  which  opposed  the  Emperor 
Henry  V 11 ,  E pist.  vii.  6.    [BergamMKshlJ 

PeriandrOi  Pcriandcr,  son  of  Cypselus, 
tyrant  of  Connth»  whom  he  succeeded,  B,C 
625-585;  he  was  a  patron  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  was  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  Conv*  lii.  11***. 
I  {Biante.l 

Perino]^  Pcrillus,  the  inventor  of  the  braxen 
bull  in  which  Phalaris^  tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 
is  said  to  have  roasted  alive  the  victims  of  his 
cruelty^  the  contrivance  being  so  fashioned  as 
to  cause  the  shrieks  of  those  inside  it  to  sound 
like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull ;  according  to  the 
story  Perillus  was  the  tirst  to  perish  by  his 
own  invention* 

U.  refers  to  the  brazen  bull  as  #7  bufCmlian^ 
,  Inf.  xxvii.  7  ;  and  to  Pcrillus  as  colui  cki  tavta 
I  t£mp4raio  con  sua  Uma^  %n**  6-9  [Cloiliuio : 
[PAlAride|.  D*  may  have  got  the  story  from 
fOroslus  (I.  so),  or  from  Ovid  {Art  A  mat.  u 
1653-6),  or  from  Valerius  Maximus  fix*  2), 
I  leveral  details  of  whose  account  reappear  in 
D/s  description  i— 

*Saevii8  illc  acnei  tauri  inventor^  quo  inditti, 
( Sttbditis  i^ibusv  longo  et  obdito  cmciatu,  mugitus 
frea<>naitlem  spiritum  edere  cogebantur,  ne  ejulatus 
corvm^  humaDae  sono  vocis  express! ,  Phalaridia 
tyrmnni  miaericordiam  implorare  possenl.  Quatn, 
quia  calamitosts  deesse  votuit,  tetcrriniuin  artis 
aiue  opiu  primus  artifex  induvaa  mento  auspicatus 
tax: 

Peripateticit  the  Peripatetic  or  Aristo- 
telian schoui  of  philosophers^  so  ciUled  from 
thm  drcumstAQce  that  Aristotle  delivered  his 
leetores  while  walking  up  and  down  in  the 
•hldy  alleys  of  the  Lyceum,  and  not  sittings 
according  to  the  general  practice  of  the  philo- 
tnphers;  the  uptnton  of  Aristotle  ana  the 
otn^  Peripatetics  as  to  the  cause  of  material 
Kcnemtion^  Conv.  IL  14'*^ ;  iv.  ii^i :  the  Stoics, 


the  Peripatetics,  and  the  Epicureans^  the  three 
great  philosophical  schools  at  Athens,  Conv.  iii* 
i^lS9~»j  these  three  schoolsr  the  three  sects 
of  the  active  Ufe»  symbolized  by  the  three 
Maries  at  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord»  Conv.  iv. 
22t''«-»2;  the  ongin  of  the  Peripatetic  schoolp 
which  succeeded  and  supplanted  that  of  the 
Academy,  and  explanation  of  the  name,  Conv. 
jv,  5i3i-4T^  [Jicmdtmlcme  QusesUoaes  :  Ao- 
oademia.] 
Persae.    [FersL] 

Persi,  Persians ;  in  sense  of  pagans  in 
general.  Par.  xix.  tl2;  Cyrus  and  Xences, 
Kings  of  the  Persians,  their  dreams  of  uni* 
versal  empire,  Ptrsae^  Mon,  \\,  9**^'^,    [Giro  : 

Xerae.] 

PersiO,  Persius  (Aulus  Persius  Flaccus), 
Roman  satirist,  bom  A.D.  34,  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  A*  D.  62 ;  his  extant  works  con- 
sist of  six  short  and  somewhat  obscure  satires. 

D..  who  apparenily  was  not  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  PersiuSi  includes  him  among 
the  Roman  poets  mentioned  by  Viryil  as 
being  with  himself  in  Umbo,  Purg.  xxil  tc». 
[Limbo.] 

Brunetto  Latino  twice  quotes  Persius  in  hit 
Trisor  (ii*  62;  ii.  looj,  but  both  times  at 
second-hand. 

Perugia*  town  in  N.  of  Umbria,  about  15 
miles  £.  of  the  Lago  Trasimeno,  and  about 
the  same  distance  N.W,  of  Assisi.  The  Roman 
name  for  it  was  Perusia;  it  was  here  that 
Lucius  Antonius,  brother  of  the  triumvir,  took 
refuge  during  the  civil  war»  and  was  besieged 
by  Octavianus  (Augustus)  from  the  end  of 
b.C  4t  to  the  spring  of  a  a  40,  until  forced 
to  surrender  through  famine  ;  on  this  occasion 
the  whole  city  was  burned  to  the  ground,  but 
it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Augustus. 

The  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mercury)  mentions  Perugia  in  connexion  with 
the  victories  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  Par*  vt«  74 
[AquUa  *  ] ;  SL  Thomas  Aquinas  ( in  the  Heaven 
of  the  Sun)  mentions  it  in  describing  the  situa* 
tion  of  Assisi,  and  speaka  of  it  as  being  made 
hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  on  the  side 
towards  Assisi  (Le.  on  the  S.£.)  where  the 
Porta  Sole  is,  by  Monte  Subasio,  a  spur  of 
the  Apennines,  Par.  xi.  45-7  fAasial :  MoDt« 
ButMMlo  :  Port*  Bole]  \  its  dialect,  as  well  as 
those  of  Orvieto,  Vlterbo,  and  Cittli  di  Castello, 
not  discussed  by  D.,  as  being  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Roman  and  Spoletan  dialectSp 
V.  E.  I.  ii^^^K    [Perualtim.] 

'  Penisjum,  Latin  name  for  Perugia,  V.  £. 
i.  t3^.  This  form  is  employed  by  D.  and 
other  mediaeval  writers  (e.g.  Ocnvenuto  da 
Imola  in  his  comment  on  Par.  vi  75  >  instead 
of  the  daasical  form  Ptruna.    [Perugi*.] 


Pemxsa,  Porta.    [Porta  Pwnisaa] 
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Pescatore,  H 


PetniB  de  Alvemia 


Pescatore,  H,  the  Fishennan,  i.  c*  St*  Peter 

(in  allusion  to  Malt,  iv.  18-19,  ^^eirk  i.  16-17)1 
Purg.  xxii.  63 ;  Par.  x\'i».  136  (where,  being 
coupled  with  PgIo^  the  popular  form  of  Paoto^ 
for  St.  Paul,  it  is  perhaps  meant  to  be  con- 
temptuous, the  words  being  put  by  D.  into  the 
mouth  of  Pope  Clement  V).     [Fietro  ^.J 

Peschiera*  town  and  fortress  at  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  just  at  the 
outfall  of  the  Mincio;  it  is  in  Venetian  terri- 
tory* close  to  the  frontier  of  Lombardy,  about 
20  miles  S.£.  of  Brescia  and  50  S.£.  of 
BcTi^mo, 

Virgil  describes  its  situation,  in  bis  account 
of  the  founding  of  Mantua,  speaking  of  it  as 
a  strong  fort  well  placed  to  hold  the  Bresdans 
and  Bergamasks  in  check,  Inf  xx.  70-2. 

Fesci,  Pisces  (*the  Fishes'),  constellation 
and  the  last  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
which  the  Sun  enters  about  Feb.  19,  Inf.  xi. 
1 13  ;  Purg.  i.  21 ;  alluded  to  as  la  celeste  Lasca^ 
*the  celestial  Carp/  Purg.  xxxii,  54;  Virgil 
tells  D,  as  they  leave  Circle  VI  of  Hell  that 
*  the  Fishes  are  quivering  on  the  horizon,'  the 
time  indicated  being  Isince  the  Sun  was  in 
Aries,  the  next  sign  to  Pisces)  between  4  and 
5  a.m.  in  the  upper  world,  i.  e.  close  upon 
sunrise,  Inf.  xi.  113;  D»  indicates  the  hour 
before  sunrise  by  saying  that  Venus»  the  morn- 
ing star,  was  *  veiling  the  Fishes  that  w^ere  in 
her  escort  *  (she  being  in  or  near  the  constel- 
lation Pisces,  and  the  Sun  in  the  next  following 
sign  of  AriesI,  Purg.  i.  19-21 ;  the  constellation 
Aries  is  referred  to  as  *  the  light  which  beams 
behind  the  celestial  Carp  ^  (since  it  comes  next 
to  Pisces  in  the  zodiacal  circle),  Purg,  xxxii. 
53-4  [2iodiaeo].  Some  think  Pisces  is  re- 
ferred to  as  il  /reddo  animcdt^  Purg.  ix.  5^  but 
the  reference  is  almost  certainly  10  Scorpio 
[Scorpio]. 

Petramala,  Pietramala,  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Etruscan  Apennines, 
on  the  borders  of  Tuscany  and  the  Emilia, 
about  20  miles  due  S.  of  Bologna ;  spoken  of 
by  p.  ironically  as  a  place  of  importance  with 
an  immense  population,  ^civitas  amplissimai 
ct  patria  majori  parti  filiorum  Adam/  V,  E. 
i.  6*^-10. 

Fraticelii  quotes  a  similar  ironical  expression 
about  Peretola,  another  insignificant  place,  as 
being  in  current  tise:  *  Costui  ha  viaggiato 
moItOy  ha  visto  anche  Peretola.' 

Petrapiana,    [Pietrapaiia.] 

PetrU  EpistolMe],  the  Epistles  of  St  Peter ; 
referred  to,  Epist.  v,  10  (ref.  to  i  Pet,  ii.  17) ; 
and  also,  perhaps,  Purg.  viii*  95  (ref.  to  i  Pet. 
V.  8);  Purg.  xxxii.  74  (ref.  to  1  Pet.  L  12); 
Par.  xxiv.  49-51  (ref.  to  i  PeL  iii,  15);  Par. 
xxiv.  62  (ref.  to  2  Pet.  iii.  15)  ;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  symboliied  by  one  of  the  four 
elders  in  humble  guise,  who  form  part  of  the 
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mystical  Procession  in  the  Terrestrial  Para- 
dise, Purg.  xxix.  142,  145-8.  [EpiMtoime 
Caaoalcae.] 

PetrusS  St.  Peter,  Purg.  xix.  99;  Mon. 
ii.  9^  iii'  J^  3*^"*,  6*2,  7^,  8**^.  ^}^* 
IS^*-**,  i6^^;  Epist.  V.  5,  10;  vi.  i;  vdiL  2* 
[Fietro ».] 

Petrus'^,  St.  Peter,  used  of  the  Pope  in 
general  (just  as  Caesar  is  used  by  D.  to  in- 
dicate the  Emperor),  Mon.  ii.  9'*;  iii.  16***; 
Epist.  v.  5.     [Papa.] 

Petnis^,  Peter,  imaginary  personage,  V.  E, 
ii.   8^*^;    coupled  with  Berta,  \\  E.  iL  6*». 

[Berta.] 

Petrus  Comestor.  [Fietro  ICaa^U- 
dore.] 

Petrus  Lombardus,    [Flatro^J 

Petrus  de  Alvemia,  Peire  d'AlTemlia, 
Peter  of  Auvergne*  troubadour  of  the  latter 
half  of  Cent,  xii  (i  155-1 21 5),  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Reman  de  V^entadour  and  Pcirc 
Kogier  at  the  court  of  Ermengarde  of  NarbooDe 
(1143-1192).  According  to  the  old  Proveo^ 
biography  he  was  of  the  middle  da&s^  but  well 
versed  in  letters,  of  handsome  person^  and  an 
accomplished  singer  and  poet.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  first  and  most  excellent  of  ^e 
troubadours  who  preceded  Gimut  de  BomeiL 
At  the  close  of  his  life  he  entered  a  monastery, 
where  he  died  : — 

*  Pcirc  d^Alvcmgc  ^  fo  del  evescat  de  ClarmoD ; 
savis  horn  fo  c  ben  letnitz,  c  fo  fills  duo  borees. 
Eds  ct  avincns  fo  dc  la  persona  c  trobct  bto  e 
cantet  ben.  E  fo  lo  primicrs  t>ons  trotuure  que  fo 
el  mon,  et  aqucl  qui  fetj  los  meillors  sons  dc  vers 
que  anc  fosso  falch.  .  .  .  Cansson  non  fez  neguiia, 
que  non  era  adoncs  neguns  chantars  apeilatz  cans- 
sons  mas  vers.  Mout  fo  honraU  e  graziu  per  toU 
los  valcns  homes  c  per  iotz  los  valens  barons  e 
per  totas  las  valcns  dompnas  que  adoncs  crmn. 
£t  era  tengutz  per  lo  mcillor  trobador  del  moa 
entro  que  venc  Girauti  dc  Bomeill  Mout  ae 
lauzava  en  sos  chantars  e  blasmava  los  autrcs  Uo^ 
badora^  si  quel  dis  de  si : — 

Princ  d'Arvcmge  a  taJ  vo(t» 
Qel  chaata  de  tobre  c  de  tots, 
B  il  lo  iDDf  dootx  e  pJaaeo, 
B  p«ii  ci  maestrc  de  txMa 

Ab  qtui  pane  i^sclAnu  saa  noU 
Qo'a  peoas  cnJk  horn  Joft  enten. 

Longamen  estet  e  visquct  cl  mon  ab  la  bona  gea 
segon  quern  dis  lo  dalfins  d'Alvcmge  en  cui  terra 
el  nasqet.  E  pois  et  el  fctz  pcnedeossa,  dooct  se 
en  orde  ct  aqui  mori/ 

Several  poems  of  Peire  d'Alvemha  have 
been  preserved,  among  them  one  (quoted 
above)  in  which  he  criticized  some  of  his 
contemporary  poets  severely. 

D.  mentions  Peire  as  one  of  those  who  imc 
the  first  to  write  poetry  in  the  *langue  dW/ 
V.  E.  I  ioa< 

Petrarca,  who  speaks  of  him  as  'old,*  couples 


Pettinagno,  Pier 


Physica 


f 


him  with  Giraut  dc  Bomeil  in  ihe    Trianfa 
d*  A  more  (iv.  48)  :— 

*&  M  wccbio  Pkr  d'Alvonia  con  Girmldo/ 
(See  Diez,  L£bin und  Werke  der  Troubadours^ 
pp,  60-6.) 

Pettinagno,  Pier»  Peter  the  comb-maker 
(or  comb-seller),  a  native  of  Campi  in  the 
Chianti  district  N.E*  of  Siena;  according  to 
the  commentators  he  was  a  hermit  of  the 
Franciscan  Order,  and  dwelt  in  Siena,  where 
he  was  renowned  for  his  piety  and  miracles. 
In  his  calling  as  comb-seller  he  was  charac- 
terized by  unusual  honesty,  refusing  to  sell  any 
comb  which  had  the  smallest  defect  in  it-  He 
died  on  Dec.  5, 1289^  and  was  buried  at  Siena, 
where  he  appears  still  to  be  venerated  as  a 
saint,  in  a  handsome  tomb  erected  at  the  public 
expense.  In  1338  the  Senate  of  Siena  passed 
a  resolution  (the  record  of  which  is  still  extant) 
for  the  official  commemoration  of  his  anntial 
festival. 

Pier  Pctttnagno  is  mentioned  by  Sapia  (in 
Circle  1 1  of  Purgatory),  who  says  that  she  owes 
it  to  his  prayers  that  she  was  admitted  into 
Purgatory,  Purg.  xiii.  1 27-9*  Sapia  is  related 
to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  Pier  alms, 
which  charity  he  repaid  by  praying  for  the 
repose  of  her  soul.     [S^puL  j 

The  following  account  of  Pier  is  given  by 
the  Anonimo  Fiorentino  ;— 

*  Picro  Pcttinagno  fecc  in  C»moll>«  di  Siena  una 
boltega  di  pcttini,  et  elli  fu  cttudino  saneae,  ct 
dicesi  ch'  egli  andavm  a  Pisa  a  comperarc  pettini, 
et  coiiip«nivagli  a  dozzina  :  poi  che  gh  ave«  coro^ 
pervti,  egli  ac  ne  venia  con  questi  pettmi  in  sul 
pontc  vecchio  di  Piaa,  ct  scegtieva  i  pcltini,  ct  sc 
aiuno  ve  vC  avea  che  fosse  fcsso  o  non  buono  cgli 
il  gcllai\'a  in  Amo.  Fugli  detto  piU  voUc  perchd 
t]  pcttinc  sia  fesso  o  non  cost  buono,  egli  pur  vale 
qualche  denaro,  vcndilo  per  t'e^^so  \  Piero  rispondea : 
lo  noo  vo^lio  che  niuna  persona  abbia  da  me  mala 
mercalAniia.  Quando  vedea  andarc  vcruno  colla 
&aiigiia  dc'  Retton  alia  giustuia  a'inginocchtava 
d  diceva:  Iddio,  laudato  sia  tu,  che  ra'bai  guardato 
di  diMtto  pcricolo,  £t  per  questi  cofi  fatti  modi 
et  ttmjglianti  i  Sancsi,  che  sono  ^cnte  molto  niani' 
vighoaa,  diceano  ch'egU  fu  santo,  el  per  santo  il 
ripuurono  ct  adormrono/ 

Phaeton,   Phaethon,  Epist.  viii.  4.    [?•* 
^toiit«w] 

Pharao^  Pharaoh,  Mon.  ti.  4^^^  8^^.  \W%r 
raona.] 

Phariaaeif   Pharisees,    Epist.   viiL    t«    $, 

[Faritt€iJ 

Pharsalia  %  Pharsalia  in  Thessaly ;  alluded 
to,  Epist.  V.  5,    (FarM«iia  ^] 

PharamiiM'^,  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan.  Mon. 
ii.  \^,  8'*S  9^.    \Pmi%mgUm  ^ :  Luoano.J 

Ptinppeamm,  EfiistQim  md],  St.  PauKs 
Epistle  to  the  Philippi^ns  ;  quoted,  Mon.  iii. 


Philistel,  Philistines,  Epist.  v\i,  8  (where  D. 
also  uses  the  term  Fkilis(mi).  In  the  Vulgate 
the  terms  are  *  Philisthini/  *  Philislhiim/  and 
'  Phitisthaei,*  which  appear  to  be  used  in- 
dififerently  { l  Sam,  xiv.  11,  32 ».     [Filiatel] 

Philistini,  Philistines,  Epist.  vii.  8.  [Phi- 
liBtei.] 

miowapMa.  Ptimm,  First  Philosophy,  one 
of  the  titles  by  which  D.  refers  to  the  Meia- 
physics  of  Anstotle,  Mon.  lii.  12^ ;  Prima 
Filosojia,  Cod  v.  i.  1=^.    [MetMpby^cm.] 

Philosophus,  the  Philosopher,  title  by 
which  Aristotle  was  commonly  known  p^ir  tx- 
alienee  in  the  Middle  A^es  (Ariatotile]. 
Roger  Bacon,  speaking  of  Anstotle  in  the  Opus 
Mnjus^  says;  — 

'  Hie  omnium  phtlosophonim  magnonini  tesci- 
monto  priefertur  phila«»ophU»  et  philo^ophiae  ad* 
acribcndum  est  id  quod  ipse  affinnavit :  unde  nunc 
temporis  antonomatice  Philosophui  nominatur,  in 
Auctoritate  phtlosophiae,  sicut  Paulus  in  doctrina 
sapientiae  sacrae  Apostoli  nomine  intcUigitur*' 
(ii.  13.) 

Phoebe*  surname  of  Diana  as  goddess  of 
the  Moon,  and  sister  of  Phoebus  (i.e.  Apollo), 
the  god  of  tbe  Sun  ;  used  by  D.  to  indicate  the 
Moon,  which,  when  low  in  the  heavens  at  early 
dawn,  he  compares  to  Justice,  Mon.  i,  ii-K 
[Diana  ^ :  IjUHa  :  Phoebtia] 

Phoebu^  epithet  of  Apollo  as  god  of  the 
Sun ;  Bo<5thius'  use  of  it  to  indicate  the  Sun 
quoted,  Mon.  ii.  9^^;  referred  lo  sls /ra/er 
PhiPedae,  Mon.  i.  il^.  [ApoUo:  Sola: 
Phoebe.] 

Phry ges,  Phrygians ;  term  used  by  D.,  in 
imiution  of  Virgil  {A^m  1.  472;  ix.  154,  599, 
617,  65  s  ;  &c,),  to  indicate  the  Trojans,  Epist. 
V.  8.    [Apgl.] 

Phrygia,  Phrygia,  country  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  at  one  time  included  the  Troad ;  hence 
used  by  D.,  in  imitation  of  Virgil  {j4en,  x.  5S3 ; 
&c),  to  indicate  the  kingdom  of  Troy,  Mod. 
ii»  3*-** 

Phymhm,  the  Physics  or  Physical  Discomru 
(in  eight  books)  of  Aristotle;  c^uoted  as  Fisica, 
Inf.  nu  101;  Conv.  ii.  i*'**;  lii,  n*'^;  iv.  a*», 
^«,  io»>,  I5>«  i6'»;  Pkysica,  V.  E.  ii.  io»; 
Epist,  X.  25  ;  A.  T.  §f  n»^  2^^  \  De  NaiMrali 
Auditu,  Mon.  i.  9^;  li.  ;♦' ;  iii.  15**, 

D.  quotes  from  the  Physiis  upwards  of  a 
doxen  times:— art  follows  nature,  Inf.  xt.  tot 
(Phys,  ii.  2);  natural  progress  of  knowledge 
from  the  wcU  known  to  the  less  well  knowAf 
Conv.  ii.  iJy^-ia  (Phys,  i,  I) ;  A.  T.  f  3o^»; 
three  kinds  of  movements,  of  locality,  of  altera- 
tion, and  of  increase,  Conv,  ii.  15*'^^  {Phys, 
V.  t);  to  know  a  thing  is  to  know  tt  in  its 
beginnings  and  in  its  elements,  Conv.  iii.  1 1*  l<> 
{Phys A,  I) ;  V.  E.  11.  lo*-*  ;  lime  a  numeration 
of  motion,  Conv,  iv,  a^**  (P^y**  »v.  n);  the 
jurisdictioD  of  uaiverMl  natitre  not  unlimited, 
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Conv,  iv.  925-»  (Pkys.  iii.  ij ;  everything  which 
suffers  change  is  of  necessity  united  with  the 
changing  principle,  Conv.  iv.  io*^-9i  {Pkys,  vii. 
2) ;  arguments  out  of  place  with  those  who 
deny  first  principles,  Conv.  iv.  1 51'5^-i  \Phys,  i. 
3);  Mon.  iii,  3*---^;  A.  T.  §  11*^^^;  a  thing 
perfect  when  united  with  its  own  special  quality, 
as  a  circle  is  perfect  when  a  true  circle,  Conv. 
iv.  16'*^^'  {Pkys.  vn.  3)  ;  the  perfection  of 
knowledge  of  a  thing  determined  by  its  ulti- 
mate elements,  V.  E,  ii.  lo*^-^  (Phys.  i.  i); 
Conv.  iii.  ii*'"*'*;  man  and  the  Sun  produce 
man,  Mon.  i.  9*-'  {^^y^-  >>-  2» ;  nature  always 
acts  for  the  end,  Mon.  ii.  7*<>"^  {Phys.  ii.  2) ; 
reasoning  useless  with  those  who  deny  first 
principles,  Mon,  iii.  "^^^^-^  (Pkys*  \.2)x  Conv. 
IV*  i5f«2-*  ;  A.  T.  §  ii*-i' ;  the  arguments  of 
Parmenides  and  Melissus  incorrect  since  they 
accepted  what  was  false»  Mon.  iii.  4^'^  {P^y^' 
i.  3)  ;  the  term  '  nature '  used  more  properly  of 
the  form  of  a  thing  than  of  its  matter^  Mon.  iii. 
15II-14  (Phys,  ii,  1);  the  relation  of  form  to 
matter  similar  to  that  of  the  mould  to  the 
plastic  substance,  Eptst.  x,  25  (Pkys*  iv.  4) ; 
argument  impossible  with  him  who  denies  first 
principles,  A.  T,  §  1 1*^^^  (Pkys.  I  2);  Mon,  iii. 
^12 J -4 .  (^onv.  iv.  1 5**^-^  ;  knowledge  advances 
from  the  better  known  to  the  less  well  known, 
A.  T.  §  ic^'^-'^  (Pkys,  I  i);  Conv.  ii.  iH'7-i5i. 
[Arlatotile:  FlslcaK] 

Pia,  La,  lady  of  Siena,  according  to  some 
accounts^  daughter  of  Buonincontri  GuasteUonii 
and  wife,  firstly  of  Baldo  di  lldobrandino  de*  To- 
lomei  (died  in  1 290,  leaving  two  sons),  secondly 
of  Nello  or  Paganello  de*  Pannocchieschi  of 
Castello  dcUa  Pietra  in  the  Sienese  Maremma. 
TheAnonimo  Fiorentino  and  Ben%'enuto,onthe 
other  hand,  state  that  she  was  herself  a  member 
of  the  Tolomei  family,  and  married  Nello,  by 
whom  she  was  put  to  death  (in  1295) ;  the  mode 
of  her  death  is  disputed,  some  saying  that  she 
was  killed  so  secretly  that  no  one  knew  how  it 
was  done,  while  Benvenuto  and  others  relate 
that  she  was  by  Nello's  orders  thrown  out  of  a 
window  of  his  castle  in  the  Manemraa  : — 

*  Ista  anima  fuit  quaedam  nobilis  domina  senensis 
de  stirpe  Ptolomaeorum,  quae  fuit  ojcor  cujusdain 
nobilis  militis,  qui  vocatus  est  dominus  PJelJus  de 
Panochischis  de  Petra,  qui  erat  potens  in  mantitna 
Senarum.  Accidit  ergo  quod  dum  cocnassent,  ct 
ista  domina  staret  ad  fenesiram  palatii  in  sotatiis 
suis,  quidam  domtcellus  de  mandato  NeUi  cepit 
istaxD  dominam  per  pedes  et  praedpitavit  earn  per 
fenestratn^  quae  continuo  mortua  est,  ncscio  qua 
suspiclone.  Hx  cujus  morte  cnidcli  natum  est 
magnum  odium  inter  dictum  dominum  Ncllum  et 
Ptolomaeos  consortes  ipsius  dominae/ 

According  to  Loria  a  tradition,  said  to  be 
still  current  in  the  neighbourhood,  identifies 
the  scene  of  the  murder  with  a  spot  known  as 
the  '  Salto  della  Contessa.*  Nello's  motive  for 
the  crime  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  desire 
to  marry  his  neighbour,  the   Countess   Mar- 


gherita  degli  Aldobrandeschii  widow  of  Guy 
of  Monlfott.  NellOf  who  was  captain  of  the 
Tuscan  Guelfs  in  1284*  and  Podestk  of  Voltcn^ 
(1277)  and  Lucca  (1313),  was  still  living  m 
1322,  in  which  year  he  made  his  will.  (See 
Aquarone,  Dante  in  Sienay  pp.  790".) 

The  identification  of  La  Pia  with  Pia  the 
wife  of  Baldo  de'  Tolomei  has  been  recently 
disproved  by  Banchi,  who  shows  from  doai* 
ments  discovered  in  the  Sienese  archives  that 
the  latter  was  still  alive,  as  the  widow  of  BaldOy 
eighteen  years  after  the  assumed  date  of  D/s 
vision  ;^ 

'  This  Pia  of  the  commentators  was  stiU  ahve 
in  1318,  that  is  to  say  just  three  years  before  the 
death  of  Dante  ;  ...  it  is  certain  that  in  1318  she 
continued  widow  of  Baldo  Tolomei.  Without 
doubt  she  w^s  then  well  advanced  in  years  ;  and 
the  veritable  Ncllo  dclIa  Pictra,  who  was  believed 
till  now  to  be  her  husband  and  murderer,  was 
close  upon  seventy  years  old  in  the  year  13 18. 
They  w*ere  both,  Uiercfore,  past  the  age  of  love, 
jealousy,  and  romance.  These  and  other  facts 
will  demonstrate  that  the  widow  of  Baldo  Tolomei 
was  not  the  Pia  wbom  Dante  celebrated.'  (See 
Academy^  June  19,  1886,) 

D,  places  La  Pia  in  Antepurgatory  among 
those  who  neglected  to  repent,  Piu^.  v.  133; 
iers0  spiriio^  v.  132.  When  Buonconte  da 
Montefeltro  has  finished  speaking,  another 
spirit  (that  of  Pia)  addresses  D.  and  begs  him 
when  he  reltims  to  the  upper  world  to  bear 
her  in  mind  (Purg.  v.  130-3);  she  then  names 
herselff  and  states  that  she  was  bom  in  Siena 
and  died  in  the  Maremma,  the  manner  of  her 
death  being  known  to  him  who  was  her  second 
husband  (^'7',  1 33-6).     [Antiptirgatorlo.] 

Piaceotmi.    [PlacentmL] 

Piava,  the  Piave,  ri\'er  of  N,  Italy,  which 
rises  in  the  Camic  AJps^  and  flowing  S.  and 
S-E.  through  Venetia  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Venice  some  20  miles  above  Venice;  it  is 
mentioned  by  Cunizza  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus) 
as  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  March  of  Trc- 
viso.  Par.  ix.  27,     [Marca  TriviM&rLa.] 

Picae,  Magpies,  V.  E.  L  2^.    [Fiehe,  I-o.] 

Piccarda,  daughter  of  Slmone  Donati,  of 
the  celebrated  Florentine  family  of  that  name, 
and  sister  of  Corso  and  Forese  Donati  [Donati: 
Corso:  Forese],  Piccarda  was  a  connexion 
by  marriage  of  D.,  he  having  married  Genuna, 
daughter  of  Manetto  Donati  [Ghemnxa]. 

At  the  close  of  his  interview  with  Forese 
Donati  (in  Circle  VI  of  Pui^tory),  D.  asks  for 
news  of  Piccarda,  Purg.  xxiv.  19  ;  Forese,  who 
says  he  knows  not  whether  she  were  more 
beautiful  or  good,  replies  that  she  is  already  in 
Paradise  (ii',  13-15).  Subsequently  D.  sees  ber 
in  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon  among  those  who 
failed  to  keep  their  religious  vows,  Par.  iii*  49  ; 
I  v.  97,  112;  amdra,  Par.  iii.  34;  eila^  ^^  4a; 
/«,  w.  58,  95;    /it,  tn\  125,  126.     Beatrice 
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h&vjng  invited  D.  to  converse  with  the  spirits 
in  the  Heaven  of  rhe  Moon,  he  addnesscs  him- 
self to  a  shade  near  him  which  seems  desirous 
of  speaking  with  him,  and  inquires  as  to  its 
name  and  history  (Par*  iii.  31-41);  the  shade 
(that  of  Piccarda)  in  reply  tells  D.  that  in  the 
world  she  was  a  nun,  and  naming  herself  says 
that  he  ought  to  recognize  her  in  spite  of  her 
increased  beauty  {zt,  42-9) ;  she  explains  that 
she  and  those  with  her  arc  placed  in  the  lowest 
Heaven  as  having  failed  to  observe  their  holy 
vowi  (vf^  50-7);  D.  excuses  himself  for  not 
having  recognized  her,  and  then  inquires 
whether  the  spirits  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon 
have  any  longing  for  a  higher  place  (t'V.  58- 
66) ;  she  replies  that  they  desire  only  that  which 
they  have  and  nought  hiyond  (tT\  67-87) ;  D., 
being  satisfied  on  this  head,  next  asks  her 
wliat  was  the  vow  that  she  failed  to  keep 
(%n\  88-96) ;  ?♦  in  reply  relates  how  as  a  girl 
she  entered  the  convent  of  St.  Clara  and 
took  the  vows  of  the  order,  and  how  she  was 
dragged  thence  against  her  will  by  her  brother 
Corso»  and  compelled  to  resume  the  secular  life 
(tn\  97'io8) ;  she  then  points  out  to  D.  the 
shade  of  Constance,  daughter  of  Roger  of 
Sicily,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI,  and 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  and  de- 
scribes how  she  too  had  been  dragged  from  a 
convent  against  her  will^  but  had  nevertheless 
in  her  heart  remained  faithfuJ  to  her  vow  (t1^ 
109-10)  [CoBtansa^l;  then*  having  finished 
speaking,  Piccard a  vanishes,  singing  ^iv  Marim 
as  she  goes»  and  D,  sees  her  no  more  (ti'.  121-5) 
[liUna,  Cielo  della]. 

Afterwards  Beatrice,  in  replying  to  D/s 
doubts  as  to  how  merit  can  be  diminished  by 
lets  dome  under  compulsion,  refers  to  what 
Fiecarda  had  told  him,  Par.  iv.  97^  ii2-i4» 

The  old  commentators  in  their  accounts  of 
Piccarda  state  that  being  devoutly  disposed  in 
her  girlhood  she  entered  the  convent  of  St,  Clara 
at  Florence,  and  was  forced  thence  by  her 
brother  Corso  in  order  that  he  might  marry 
her  to  a  Florentine  named  HosseUino  delJa 
Tosa ;  they  add  that  shortly  after  her  marriage 
she  fell  ill  and  died,  in  answer,  as  is  presumed, 
to  her  prayer  that  she  might  be  saved  from 
riolating  her  vow  of  virginity.  Thus  the  Ottimo 
Comento  says :  — 

'  t,  da  Mpere,  che  U  detta  Piccarda^ . . .  oaendo 
fiuicititia,  dirixzd  Tanimo  suo  a  Dio. 
£  delU  SUA  virgin itade,  e  perO 
monisterio  di  S.  Chian  dell*  online 
da*  Miaori.  Que^tt  com  fece  per  qucllo  chc  s'avcA 
BTopoato  nell'  antmo ;  c  perocchi  li  detti  suoi 
mitcUi  Taveano  promoaa  di  dare  per  moglie  ad 
ujio  genule  uoroo  dl  Fireiue,  nome  Ros»ell>no 
dalla  Tou,  la  qua!  cosa  pervcouU  atla  notma  di 
Pitiiiir  C«r*o  t<h*  era  al  reggiincnto  delta  citta  di 
fi^k|jpia)»  ogni  COM  ablMndoiiata,  ne  veiioe  al  detto 
fttindi  per  fona  (contm  al  vol  ere 
1%  e  dalle  auore  e  badciaa)  del 
I  li  tra«e,  e  contra  tuo  grado  la  diede 
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al  detto  marito:  la  quale  immaiuaneiue  infenii6. 
e  finl  li  suoi  d),  e  passf)  alio  sposo  dct  Cielo^  al 
quale  spontaneamente  s'era  giurata.  £  dices!* 
chc  la  delta  itifermitii  e  morte  corporale  )e  con* 
cedette  Colui  di'  e  datore  di  lutte  le  graxie,  in  d6 
esaudiendo  li  suoi  devoti  prcgbL* 

If  the  Ottimo  Comento  is  correct  in  the  a^ 
sertion  that  Piccarda  was  forced  into  marriage 
with  RosscUino  della  Tosa  by  Corso  while  the 
latter  was  Podestl  of  Bologna,  the  incident 
must  have  taken  place  cither  in  1283  or  12881 
which  were  the  years  in  which  Corso  held  the 
office  at  Bologna. 

Benvenuto  points  out  that  of  the  three,  Corso, 
Forese,  and  Piccarda,  D.  places  one  in  HeU> 
one  in  Purgatory,  and  one  m  Paradise  :-* 

*  Vide  quod  Dantes  tribus  fratribus  dat  tria 
regna,  scilicet,  Piciuxlac  paimdisum,  Foresio  pur* 
gaiorium,  Accursio  mfernuni/ 

PicenOy  Campo.    [Campo  Picenc] 

Piche,  Le,  the  Magpies,  i.  e.  the  Pieridea, 
the  nine  daughters  of  Picrus,  King  of  Emathia 
in  Macedonia,  to  whom  he  gave  the  names  ol 
the  nine  Muses;  they  presumptuously  chal- 
lenged the  Muses  to  a  singing  contest,  and 
being  defeated  were  transformed  into  magpies. 
Their  story  is  told  by  Ovid  {Mfiam.  v.  293  It)* 

D.  mentions  them,  as  magpies,  in  connexion 
with  their  defeat  in  their  contest  with  the 
Muses,  Pur^.  i*  1 1  [UtiseJ ;  and  again,  as  being 
endowed  with  human  speech,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  Ovid  in  the  Mttamorpkcsts^ 
to  which  he  refers,  V.  E.  L  2*^^* 

Pier',  St.  Peter,  Inf.  ii,  24;  xix^g^;  Purg. 
ix.  127 ;  Par.  xxii*  88.     [Pietro  ».J 

Pier^,  Peter  III  of  Aragon,  Purg.  vii.  lac 
[Pletro^.] 
Pier  Dainiano.    [Damiano,  Pter.] 
Pier  Pettinagno.    IPettlnagno,  Pier.] 
Pier  Traversaro.    (TraTaraaro,  Piar.J 
Pier  d'Aragona.    [Pietro  ^) 
Pier  da  Medicina.    [Modloina,  Pier  da,) 

Pier   dalla    Broccia.      fBrooata,    Plor 

daUa.] 

Pier  delle  Vigne],  Petnii  de  Vinds  (or  de 
Vinea),  minister  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II, 
bom  at  Capua  ciip  ngo ;  he  appears  to  have 
been  of  humble  origin  (his  name  perhaps  imply* 
ing  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  vine-dresser),  and  to 
have  studied  at  Bologna,  either  at  the  expense 
of  a  patron  or  aupported  by  charity.  Havmg  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo* 
he  was  by  him  recommended  to  Frederick  II* 
and  thenceforward  he  rapidly  rose  to  dis^nc* 
tion.  In  123$  he  was  a  judge,  and  in  1 353  waa 
at  Rome  on  a  mission  to  Gregorv  IX.  In  1331, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom  o£  tne  two  Sidlies, 
he  revised  and  rearranged  the  whole  body  of 
the  statute* Law  of  the  realm.     He  was  in  Eng- 
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land  in  i234-5»  negotiating  the  marriage  of 
Fredericlc  with  Isabella,  sister  of  Henry  IIL 
He  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  as  the 
Emperor's  private  secretary  and  most  intimate 
adviser  in  1247,  but  two  years  later  suddenly 
feU  into  disgrace,  and  was  thrown  into  prison 
and  blinded.  The  cause  of  his  fall  is  not  accu- 
rately known ;  the  most  probable  version  is 
that  he  was  suspected  of  having  intrigued  with 
the  Pope,  and  of  having  attempted,  at  his  in- 
stigation, to  poison  the  Emperon  It  was  a 
general  opinion,  in  which  both  D»  and  Villani 
believed,  that  he  was  the  victim  of  calumnious 
accusations  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
jealous  of  his  supreme  influence  A\^th  the  Em- 
peror. Soon  after  his  disgrace  and  imprison- 
ment he  committed  suicide  (it  is  said  by  dashing 
his  brains  out  against  a  wall),  circ,  April,  1 249, 
either  at  Pisa  or  San  Miniato.  Like  his  Im* 
perial  master,  Pier  delle  Vigne  was  a  poet ;  be 
has  been  credited  with  the  inveniion  of  the 
sonnet,  or  at  least  with  the  authorship  of  the 
first  Italian  sonnet.  Some  of  his  poems  have 
been  preserved,  besides  a  number  of  Latin 
letters. 

D.  places  Pier  delle  Vigne,  whom  he  does 
not  name,  in  Round  2  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell, 
among  the  Suicides,  Inixiit^  31-ioJS  [Buicidi], 
As  D.  and  Virgil  pass  through  the  wood  in  the 
second  division  of  Circle  VII,  they  hear  voices 
issuing  from  among  the  trees  (Inf.xiii*  16-24) ; 
v.,  supposing  that  D.  believed  the  voices  to  be 
those  of  persons  hidden  in  the  wood^  bids  him 
pluck  a  twig  from  one  of  the  trees  {inf,  25-30)  \ 
D.  obeys  and  breaks  a  bough  from  a  great  thorn 
close  at  hand,  whereupon  the  trunk  runs  with 
blood  and  cries  out  against  D/s  cruelty,  telling 
him  that  the  trees  were  formerly  human  beings 
i2nr.  31-9);  D.  in  alarm  lets  the  bough  fall, 
while  V*,  addressing  the  spirit  in  the  tree,  ex- 
plains that  he  was  to  blame  (w.  40-5 1 ) ;  he 
then  asks  the  spirit  to  tell  D.  who  he  was,  to 
which  the  spirit  (that  of  Pier  delle  Vigne)  re- 
plies by  relating  his  histor>',  how  he  had  been 
the  confidant  of  Frederick  1 1,  how  through  eo\^ 
his  disgrace  had  been  compassed,  and  how, 
imable  to  bear  the  dishonour,  he  had  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  izn\  52^72) ;  he  concludes 
with  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  bad  never 
been  untrue  to  the  Emperor,  and  begs  D.  and 
v.,  if  either  of  them  should  return  to  the  upper 
world,  to  re-establish  his  good  name  {tn\  73-ij ; 
after  a  pause,  V.,  at  D.*s  request,  asks  Pier  to 
explain  how  the  souls  are  enclosed  in  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  and  whether  any  are  ever  released 
{m',  79-90) ;  Pier  complies  and  tells  them  how 
the  soul,  having  been  condemned  by  Minos  to 
the  Seventh  Circle,  falls  haphazard  in  the  wood, 
and  there  springs  up  into  a  tree,  upon  the 
foliage  of  which  the  Harpies  feed,  thus  *  caus- 
ing woe  and  an  outlet  for  the  woe'  (mf,  91-102), 


and  how  at  the  day  of  judgement  the  suicides 
will  return  for  their  earthly  booties,  but  will  not 
resume  them,  Mt  not  being  just  that  a  man 
should  have  that  of  which  he  had  deprived 
himself,*  and  will  drag  them  to  the  wood,  where 
they  will  be  hanged,  each  on  its  own  tree  (ri/. 
103-8) ;  at  this  point  D.  and  V,  are  disturbed 
by  a  great  uproar  in  the  wood,  and  their  atten* 
tion  is  distracted  from  Pier  to  two  other  spixHs 
{7^.  109-17J, 

Villani  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  D*  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  fall  of  Pier  delle  Vigne;  he 
says  :^ 

*  Poi  alquanto  tempo,  lo  *mperadore  fece  abb^ 
cinare  *  il  savio  uomo  maestro  Piero  dalle  Mgnc,, 
il  huono  ditt&tore,  opponeodogli  tradigione,  dm 
ci6  gh  fu  £atto  per  in\nidia  di  suo  grande  stato,  pet 
fa  qual  cosa  il  detto  per  dolone  si  lascid  tosto  morire 
in  prcgione,  c  chi  disse  ch*  cgU  medesimo  &i  toise 
|a  vita."   {yu  aa.) 

The  following  account  of  his  career  and  of 
the  manner  of  his  downfall  and  death  is  given 
by  Boc<^ccio : — 

'  E.  da  saperc  che  cestui  fu  maestro  Piero  daOe 
Vigne  dclla  citta  di  Capova^  uomo  di  nazione  as^ 
uniiilc,  ma  d^alto  sentimcnto  e  d^ingegno  :  e  fu 
nc"  suoi  tempi  reputato  maraviglJoso  dettatore ;  e 
ancora  stanno  molte  delle  pistole  sue,  per  le  quali 
appare  quanto  in  ci6  art ificioso  fosse :  c  per  questa 
sua  scienza  fu  assunto  in  cancclliere  deir  impeim- 
dorc  Fedcrigo  secondo,  appo  il  quale  con  la  sua 
astuzia  in  tanta  grazia  divcnne  che  alcuD  scgrelo 
dell'  imperadore  cclato  non  gli  era,  ne  quasi  alcmyi 
cosa,  quantunque  pondcrosa  e  grande  fosse,  senxa 
il  suo  con  si  gli  o  si  diHberava ;  perchd  del  tutto 
assai  polcva  apparire  cestui  tanto  potere  dell*  im- 
peradore che  nel  suo  voler  fosse  il  si  c  il  no  di 
ctascufia  cosa:  per  la  qual  cosa  gli  era  da  moltt 
baroiii  e  grandi  uomini  portata  Hera  invidia :  e 
stando  esst  continuamcnte  attenti  e  soOectti  a  poter 
far  cosa  per  la  quale  di  questo  suo  grande  staio 
il  gittassero,  avvennCt  sccondoch*  alcuni  dicoiK>» 
che  avendo  Federigo  guerra  con  la  Chicsa  essi  coo 
lettcre  false*  c  con  teslimonii  subomati,  diedero 
a  vedere  all'  Imperadore  qucsto  maestro  Piero  av«r 
col  papa  certo  occulto  trattato  contro  alio  stato 
dcir  imperadore,  e  avergh  ancora  alcun  scgreto 
delF  imperadore  rivelato  ;  e  fu  questa  cosa  cott 
tajito  ordinc  c  con  tanta  c  si  efficace  dtroostraxioiie 
fatta  dagl'  tnvidi  vedere  air  imperadore  che  eavo 
vi  presto  fede,  e  fece  prendere  il  detto  magstTO 
Piero  e  mctterlo  in  prigione  1  e  non  v^endof^ 
alcuna  scusa,  fu  alcuna  volta  neiranimo  deO'im* 
peradore  di  farlo  morire :  poi,  o  che  cgli  doo 
ptcnamcnte  credesse  qucllo  che  contro  al  detlo 
maestro  Piero  detto  gli  era,  o  altra  cagione  che  1 
movesse,  dtUber6  di  non  fario  morire,  ma  £attolo 
abbacinare  il  mand6  via.  Maestro  Piero,  pciduta 
la  grazia  del  suo  siguorc,  e  cieco,  se  ae  fece 
rocnare  a  Pisa,  crcdendo  quivi  men  male  che  in 
altra  parte  menarc  il  residuo  della  sua  vita,  si 
perch<^  molto  li  conosceva  dtvoti  del  suo  sigfiore. 
si   ancora  perch^   forse   molto    serviti    gli    avea. 


*  This  word,  ¥rhtch  b  ased  aJso  by  Boccaccio  and  Bcnirnuto,  means  to  bliiiid  by  boldiRg  before  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  Tirfia 
a  re<)*hcl  metal  bann  until  tbe  sight  Was  destroyed. 
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nejitre  fu  nel  suo  grande  stato  i  ed  cssendo  in 
Pisi,  o  perch^  non  si  trovasse  t  Pisani  amict  come 
creikva,  o  pcrch*^  dispetUr  si  scntissc  in  parole, 
a  wen  DC  un  giomo  che  egli  in  Ian  to  furor  s*acccsc» 
che  dcsider6  di  morire  ;  e  domandato  un  fanciuilo 
il  quale  tl  guidavm  in  qual  parte  di  Fisa  (ossx, 
gli  nspose  il  fanciullo  ;  voi  aicte  p«r  me'  la  chtesa 
di  san  Paolo  in  nva  d'Arno  ;  il  che  polch^  udilo 
ebbc,  diasc  al  fanciullo :  dinzzami  il  viso  verso  il 
Riuro  del  la  chiesa  :  il  the  come  il  fanciullo  facto 
cbbe,  e«so,  sospmto  da  furioso  impeto,  me&sosi  il 
Mpo  iiinAiui  a  g^iaa  d'un  montonef  con  quel  cor^o 
che  pill  poti^,  corse  a  ferire  col  capo  nel  muro  delta 
chie^,  e  in  qucato  feH  di  tanta  forza,  che  la  testa 
fit  &t  tpeixd,  c  spanescgli  il  cercbro.  uscito  deJ 
luogo  Mio ;  e  quivi  cadde  inorto  ;  per  la  quale 
disperaiione  Tautore^  siccome  conlro  a  se  mede* 
■UBO  violeolo,  il  dimostra  in  que^to  cerchio  caaer 
dannato/ 

Bcnvcnuto  epitomizes  the  various  traditions 

about  him : — 

*t9te  erfo  Aiit  Petnia  de  VinetSt  lamosus  can- 
cellarius  Federici  II.  qui  fuit  magntis  doctor  utriua' 
que  juris,  magnus  dictator  stili  mbaoni,  cursivi, 
curialis  t  et  habuit  naturalen^  pnidcntiani  magriain, 
et  labohosam  dilig:entiani  in  officio ;  pfx>pter  quod 
mirabiltter  meruit  gtatiam  imperatoris,  adeo  quod 
scicbat  omnia  ejussecrcta,  ct  ejus  consilia  firmabat 
et  mutabat  pro  libitu  voluntatis  ;  et  omnia  potent 
i)uae  volebat.  Scd  nimta  felicitas  provocavit  eum 
in  invidiam  et  odium  multonim ;  nam  ceteri  quasi 
curiales  et  constlianif  vidcnles  exaltationem  istius 
vcrgere  tn  depressioncm  ipsorum,  coepemnt^  cott- 
j^ratione  facta,  certatim  accusare  ipsum  fictis 
crimtnibus.  Unus  dicebat  quod  ipse  erat  factus 
ditior  impcratore  ;  alius  quod  ascribebat  sibi  quic* 
quid  imperator  feccrat  prude ntia  sua ;  alius  dicebat 
qtiod  ipse  revelabat  secreta  romano  pontiflci^  ct 
lie  de  iiiits^  Imperator  suspectus  et  credulus  fecit , 
tarn  exoculAnt  et  bacinari  et  tradi  careen  ;  in  quo 
fpee  non  valena  ferre  tan  tarn  in  dignitatem  .  ,  .  se 
ipaum  iulerfccit»  Et  scribunt  aliqni  quod  Petnis» 
dum  portaretur  cum  Fcdcrico  cunte  in  Tusciam 
tuper  una  mula  ad  civitatcm  Fisarum,  depositus 
apud  castellum  sancti  Miniati  percussit  caput  ad 
Oiurum.  ct  mortuus  est  ibt.  Alii  tamen  dicunt 
quod  Feirus  stans  to  palatio  stto«  quod  habebat 
vslde  altinn  in  Capua  patria  sua.  praecipiiavit  »c 
dit  Alia  fSenestra  dum  imperator  transiret  per  viam. 
Sed  i|iiidquid  dicatur^  credo,  ut  jam  dixi,  quod  se 
ifktcrfccerit  in  carcere*' 

The  idea  of  the  spirits  concealed  in  the 
trees,  which  shed  blixnl  and  cry  out  when 
their  branches  are  tom^  was  of  course  bor- 
rowed by  D.  from  Virgil  (/Irjr,  iil  i^tL)* 

Pfeiide],  Fieridcs.  the  nine  daughters  of 
PicTUs,  Kin^  of  Emathia  in  Macedonia,  who 
chaUenged  the  Muses  to  a  musical  contest^  and 
Wng  defeated  were  transformed  into  mag* 
pica ;  alluded  to  as  /f  Picke,  Purg.  L  f  i ; 
/¥«/,  V.  E.  i.  2»*.     [Plche.I^J 

nerius,  Pierian,  penaining  to  the  Musetp 
00  ol  the  earliest  scats  of  tbcir  worship  having 
been  in  Picria,  a  country  on  the  S.£.  coast  of 


Macedonia ;  Pierius  sinus,  u  c.  the  lap  of  the 

Muses,  EcL  i.  2. 

Piero,    [Pietro.] 

Piero,  Porta  san.    [Porta  aan  Piero.] 

Pietola,  now  Pictole,  village  about  3  miles 
S.E.  of  Mantua,  commonly  identified  with  the 
ancient  Andes,  the  birthplace  of  Virgil. 

D.  says  that  on  Virgil's  account  Pietola  la 
more  renowned  than  any  other  Mantuan 
village  (or,  according  to  some,  than  Mantua 
itself  f,  Purg,  xviii.  82-3,    [Mantovano.] 

Pietramala.    [Petramala.] 

Pietrapana,  name  of  a  mountain  men- 
tioned by  D.  in  connexion  with  the  ice  of 
Cocytus,  which  he  says  was  so  thick  that  it 
would  not  even  crack  if  the  mountain  w^c  to 
fall  upon  it,  Inf.  xxxil  2S-30.     [Cooito,] 

Witie,  Repetti,  and  others  identify  Pietra- 
pana  with  one  of  the  peaks  (known  as  Pania) 
of  the  so-called  Aipe  Apuana  (to  which  the 
Carrara  mountains  also  belongi,  a  group  of 
lofty  peaks  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  Tuscanyp 
which  lie  between  Fivizzano  and  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Scrchio,  and  are  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  A  Pennine  range.  The  old 
commentators  speak  of  it  by  its  ancient  ap- 
pellation Pctra  Apuana,  a  name  probably 
due  to  the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Apuani  who 
formerly  inhabited  the  tieighbotmng  district. 
Benvenuto  says : — 

'  Est  montanea  altiaumi  omnium  Tti»ciae,  quae 
oltm  vocata  eat  Fetra  Appaana,  sicut  aacpe  patet 
apud  Titum  Livium,  et  eat  propc  Pciraa  saoctaBi 
non  longc  a  civiutc  lucaaa  IB  oonlaibua  Tuacita/ 

Landino : — 

*  Pictrapana  k  in  Toicana  in  Carfagnana  sopra 
Lucea ;  da*  Latini  h  detu  Petra  Apuana.' 

Betra  ^  Sl  Peter  the  Apostle,  son  of  the 
fisherman  Jonas,  and  brother  of  St.  Andrew 
the  Apostle ;  according  to  tradition  he  was  the 
first  Bishop  of  Rome,  where  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom by  cruciftxion  in  the  Ntronian  perse- 
cution, probably  at  the  same  time  as  St  Paul, 
circ.  A,  tK  68. 

Brunetto  Latino*3  account  of  St<  Peitr 
doubtless  represents  the  traditions  currenC  ia 
D/s  day  :— 

*  Saini  Pierres  tint  l*olice  d'apoatole  .vii.  aaa  ea 
Aatioche  et  .xev.  am  en  Home  ;  mais  li  la  lla 
remperercs  Noimnj  le  fi»t  trtjcefier  Ic  rhief  deaaag 
ct  lea  pic2  contrcmoni ;  et  ce  fu  .xxxvi.  am  apfia 
la  passion  Jhesu  Crista  .ii.  jora  k  I'iaaue  de  juignct* 
£t  fu  enscvelu  en  Rome  vera  lolcil  levant  .  .  « 
Et  Tempereres  Ncrons  flst  dcactiirr  aaint  Pol  te 
jor  que  »atn«  Pierres  5i  cnjccfici,'  (  7>«ipr,  i,  71^ 
7a, :—* Quant  Nostre  Siret  s'en  r'aia  es  dea  U 
laina  aaint  Pierre  ion  vignier  en  leu  de  Ini^  el  U 
doaa  pooir  de  lier  et  de  dcaHer  en  terr«.  St 
aiaai  tint  aaina  P&eirea  la  cMare  ct  k  digi^ll 
apostolial  te  parties  d*Ori«Bl  ML  aatt  poia  a'ea 
¥tnt  en  Aatioche,  ^  il  fii  evetqaaa  .vil,  ana  Aprfti 
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ce  s*en  xant  11  k  Rome,  oil  il  preescha  et  monstra 
as  g«ns  U  loi  Jhesu  Crist,  et  l^  fu  U  evesques  et 
inaistres  de  toute  crestienl^  .xxv.  aiu  et  Mi.  mois 
et  .viL  jors,  jusques  au  tens  Neron,  qui  lots  estoit 
empereres  de  Rome^  qui,  par  sa  grant  cruaut^,  le 
fist  cnicefier^  et  fist  descoler  saint  Pol  tout  en  J. 
jor/   (^i.  86.) 

St.  Peter  is  mentioned^  Purg.  xiii.  51  ;  xxi. 
54;  xxxii.  76;  Par.  ix*  141;  xi.  120;  x\iii. 
131;  3CXV.  12;  xxxii.  153;  Conv.  iv.  22i^"» 
lai-a ;  son  Pietro ^  Inf.  t.  134;  xix.  91;  xxxi. 
59;  Conv,  iv,  16^*;  sanio  Pietro^  Inf,  xviiL 
32;  Pier^  Inf.  xix.  94;  Purg.  ix.  127;  Par. 
xxii.  8S ;  il  maggior  Piero^  Inf  ii.  24 ;  Petrusy 
Purg.  xix.  99;  Mon.  ii,  9'^;  iii.  i*^,  3^"^,  6^5*, 
j%^^  g^-«»^  5^141^  1 5-*-«*  161^'' ;  Epist.  v.  5, 
10 ;  ,vi.  I ;  viii.  2 ;  Cephas^  Par.  xxi.  127  ;  he  is 
alluded  to  as  il  Pescalare^  Purg.  xxii.  63 ;  Par. 
xviii.  136;  ArckimoMdrita^  Mon.  lii.  9*^; 
Sarong,  Par.  xxi  v.  115;  san/a  Padre ^  Par. 
xxiv.  124;  Padre  vetusto  di  santa  Chiesa^ 
Par.  xxxii,  124;  cUto  primipilo^  Par.  xxiv.  59; 
prim  is i  a  d^i  vicari  di  CristOy  Par.  xxv*  14 ; 
Dei  vicarius^  Epist.  v.  10;  gr*^n  viro^  Par, 
xxiv,  34;  €olui  eke  it  en  le  chiavi^  Par,  xxiii. 
139;  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars  he 
appears  as  un  fiwco  feiicey  Par.  xxiv.  20 ; 
fuoco  benedetto^  rn  31;  luce  eterna^  v,  34; 
luce^  V*  54 ;  amare  acceso^  v.  82 ;  luce  pro- 
fonda^  V,  88;  aposioliea  lume^v.  153;  quella 
(face)  che  pria  venne^  Par.  xx\'ii.  1 1  ;  he  was 
the  representative  of  Faith,  as  St,  James  was 
of  Hope,  and  St.  John  of  Love,  on  the  occa- 
sions when  the  three  Apostles  were  present 
alone  with  Christy  i.e.  at  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter^  at  the  Transfiguration,  and  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  three  being  re- 
ferred to  by  Beatrice  as  /  tre  {at  quali)  Gesk 
fe*  pi^  ckiaressa.  Par.  xxv,  33. 

D.  refers  to  the  following  circumstances  and 
incidents  in  the  life  of  St,  Peter;— his  occtipa* 
tion  as  a  fisherman  [Mali.  iv.  18-19;  Mark 
i.  16-17)^  Purg.  xxii,  63  ;  Par.  xviii.  136 ;  called 
Cephas  by  Christ  {John  i,  42),  Par.  xxi,  127; 
his  presence  at  the  Transfiguration  with 
St.  John  and  St.  James  {AfalL  xvii.  i  ;  Mark 
ix.  2 ;  Luke  ix.  28),  Purg.  xxxii*  76 ;  Par.  xxv. 
33 ;  Conv.  ii.  l*"'® ;  Mon.  iii.  9*1-* ;  at  the 
raising  of  Jairus*  daughter  {Luke  viii.  51),  Par. 
xxv.  33  ;  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  {Matt, 
xxvL  37  ;  Mark  xiv,  33),  Par.  xxv.  33  ;  bis 
walking  upon  the  water  to  meet  Christ  {Matt, 
xiv.  28-30),  Mon.  iii.  9^""^^ ;  his  recognition 
of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God  {Matt^ 
xvi.  i6)t  Mon.  iii,  9'^^  .  entrusted  by  Christ 
with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  {Mati, 
xvi.  19),  Inf.  xix.  91-2,  101  ;  xx\ii.  104;  Purg, 
ix,  117,  I2u  127;  Par.  xxiv.  35;  xxvii.  49; 
xxxii.  125;  Mon.  iii.  1*2-4^  8*^*;  and  with 
the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  (Mail,  xvi. 
19),  Mon.  iii.  8^^  ;  his  rebuke  of  Christ  when 
He  foretold  His  death  and  resurrection,  and 
Christ*s   rebuke  of  him  for  his  presumption 


(J/u//.  xvi.  21-3).  Mon.  iii.  9T3-«i  ;  Christ 
washes  his  feet  (John  xiii.  6-9),  Mon.  iiL 
qIOS-t  .  his  impulsive  character,  Mon,  iii.  91'*" 
^^^  \  his  declaration  of  his  readiness  to  die 
with  Christ  {Mail,  xxvi,  35 ;  Luke  xxii.  53), 
Mon.  iii.  9»»-io2 ;  Christ  foretells  his  denial  of 
Himself  {Mail.  xxvi.  33-5  ;  Afark  xiv,  29), 
Mon.  iii.  9*2-1 .  ^^  saying  (attributed  by  D. 
to  St.  Peter)  recorded  by  St,  Luke  (xxii.  38), 
^here  are  two  swords,*  Mon.  iii.  9^^*;  1^ 
smiting  of  the  high  priest's  servant  with  a 
sword  {Jokn  xviii.  10),  Mon.  iii.  9i'^^-9 ;  his 
visit  with  St.  John  to  the  tomb  of  Christ 
{John  XX.  3-10)^  Par.  xxiv.  126;  Mon.  iii. 
^111-14  .  ihg  message  of  the  angel  to  him  and 
the  disciples  after  the  Resurrection  that  Christ 
would  go  before  them  into  Galilee  \Mark  xvi. 
7),  Conv.  iv.  22i^'^<'~'»;  Christ's  appearaDce  ta 
him  and  the  other  disciples  at  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  {John  xxi.  1-7),  Mon.  iii.  7II*-"; 
Christ's  charge  to  him  to  feed  His  sheep  and 
to  follow  Him  {John  xxi.  1 5- 19 1,  Mon.  iiL 
1 5-^-« ;  his  question  concerning  St.  John, 
*Lord,  what  shall  this  man  do?*  {John  xiL 
21),  Mon.  iii.  9^-^"-;  his  presence  with  the 
other  Apostles  at  the  election  of  Matthias  to 
fill  the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot  (Acts  i.  15-26), 
inf.  xix.  94;  his  saying,  *  silver  and  gold  have 
1  none'  {Acts  iii.  6>,  Par.  xxii.  18;  his  mar- 
tyrdom for  the  Church  of  Christ,  Par.  ix.  141 ; 
xviii.  131. 

D.  speaks  of  the  Pope  as  Peter,  Mon.  ti^  €^ ; 
iii.  16*^* ;  Epist.  v.  5  ;  and  as  his  successor  or 
vicar,  Inf.  ii.  24 ;  Purg.  xix.  99 ;  xxi.  54 ;  Mon, 
iii,  1*2,  3:^1^  6*s  7^.  ^»  **»  «S  9' ;  Epist,  V.  10 
[Papa] ;  the  Church  is  represented  as  the 
ship  of  St,  Peter,  Purg.  xxxii.  129;  Par.  xl 
119-20;  Epist.  vi.  1  [Chie»a] ;  the  gate  of 
St. Peter  (i.e.  the  gate  of  Purgatory,  or,  i>erhaps, 
of  Paradise)^  Inf.  i.  134  [Porta  di  Ban  Pietro] ; 
the  church  of  St. Peter  at  Rome,  Inf.  xviii,  52; 
xxxi.  59;  Conv.  iv.  i6<^  [Pietro,  San  3]. 

St,  Peter  is  invoked,  together  with  St.  Mi* 
chael  and  all  saints,  by  those  who  are  purging 
the  sin  of  Envy  in  Purgatory,  Purg.  xiii.  51 
[Invidioai] ;  his  voice  is  heard  during  tbe 
progress  of  the  pageant  in  tbe  Terrestrial 
Paradise  bewailing  from  heaven  the  accep- 
tance by  the  Church  of  temporal  power  and 
possessions,  Purg.  xxxii.  128-9  [ProoeBsiane] ; 
his  Episilc  n  Pet,  ii,  17)  referred  to,  EpisL  v. 
10  [fferri,  Epfstolae]. 

In  the  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars  St,  Peter 
issues  from  the  throng  of  saints  and,  at  the 
re<|uest  of  Beatrice,  proceeds  to  examine  D, 
concerning  the  nature  and  matter  of  faith 
(Par.  xxiv.  19-147);  and  finally  commends  hitn 
for  his  reply  iz^\  148-54) ;  D.,  ha\'ing  beep 
approved  by  St.  Peter  as  regards  iaith  <Par« 
xxv.  to-12),  is  next  examined  by  St,  J. 
concerning  hope  iin^  35-99),  and  by  St.  John 
concerning  love  (Par.  xxvi.  1-66I,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Beatrice  and  St.  Peter  (Par.  xxv.  13^ 
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loo-lt,  130-1),  Subsequently  St  Peler,  his 
light  growing  red  with  indignatioD  the  while, 
vehemently  rebukes  the  wickedness  of  the 
Popes  (Par.  xxvii.  11-63),  ^th  especial  refer- 
ence to  Boniface  VIII  iri".  22-6),  and  Cle* 
meut  V  and  John  XXll  (z*t\  55-60),  con- 
trasting their  rapacity  with  the  holy  lives  of 
his  own  immediate  successorSi  the  martyrs 
Linus,  Cletus,  Pius,  CaJixtus,  and  Urban 
{ZT',  40-5 J ;  after  charging  D,  to  make  known 
on  his  return  to  earth  what  he  has  seen  and 
heard  above  {vt^.  64-6J,  Sl  Peter  with  the 
other  spirits  ascends  again  on  high  and  is  lost 
10  sight  (tT',  67-75). 

In  the  Celestial  Rose  D. assigns  to  St.  Peter 
the  scat  on  the  right  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on 
his  ri^ht  being  St-  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
opposite  to  him  Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin, 
Par.  xxxii.  134-33.    [Boia.] 

Pietro'^,  Peter  Lombard,  otherwise  known 
as  *  M  agister  Scntcntiarum'  (from  the  title  of  his 
work  Senieniiatum  UM  Quatuor)^  bom  near 
Novara,  in  what  is  now  Piedmont  but  formerly 
WES  part  of  Lombardy,  circ.  1 100  \  he  studied 
Urst  at  Bologna,  and  then  at  Paris,  whither 
he  was  sent  with  letters  from  St.  Bernard  of 
Clain%iux.  After  holding  a  theological  chair 
at  Paris  for  many  years,  be  was  in  1159  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Paris,  but  died  shortly  after, 
either  in  1 160  or  1 164,  He  is  said  at  one  time 
to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Abelard  ;  he  was  also, 
together  with  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Hugh  of  St.  Victor.  Peter 
Lombard's  best  known  work,  the  Libri  Sen* 
ientiarum^  is,  as  its  name  implies,  primarily 
a  collection  of  the  sentences  of  the  Fathers, 
These  are  distributed  into  four  books,  of  which 
the  first  treats  of  the  C'.odhcad,  the  second  oi 
creation  and  the  creature,  the  thint  of  the  in- 
carnation and  redemption,  the  fourth  of  the 
sevtn  sacraments  and  eschatology.  It  attained 
immense  ptipulariiy  and  became  the  favourite 
lext-book  in  the  theological  schools,  and  the 
subject  of  innumerable  commentaries.  Ben- 
ventito  describes  it  as  : — 

*Opus  sefitcntjarum  in  sacra  tbcologia^  quod 
MqgaiR  l^iur  put>licc  in  scholis  m  magtiis  magistriji. 
npif  q^od  sunt  facta  multa  ct  magna  opera  per 
BMllot  exccllcntes  doctgres^  sicut  per  Tbotnam  dc 
Aquino  et  alios  inultos.* 

D.  places  him  among  the  great  doctors 
iSpin/t  SaptenH)^  between  Gratian  and  Solo- 
mon, in  tlie  Heaven  of  the  Sun,  where  he  it 
p<jinted  out  by  Sl  Thomas  Aquinas  as  Quel 
Ptftro^  cht  con  la  poifertila  Offer se  a  ianta 
Chusa  il suo  in&ro^  Par.  x.  107-8  [Sole,  Cielo 
del]  ;  the  allusion  is  to  a  sentence  in  the  prt-f^ice 
of  his  book,  which  he  prtfscnts,  like  the  widow's 
miteSt  as  an  humble  offering  to  God:— 'Cu- 
ptcntei  aliquid  de  tenuiiate  nostra  cum  pau* 
percula  in  gacophylacium  Domini  mittere' 
[ftaem^].     He   is  referred  to   as   Mailer 


m  connexion  with  his  opinion,  as  expressed  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Scfttentiae^  that  God 
can  delegate  the  power  of  baptism,  Mon.  iii. 
^ao-:  (^he  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

^Mtnisterium  baptizandi  dedit  Chrislus  Kervis, 
sed  potestatem  sibi  rctinuit,  quam,  si  vcUet,  potent 
servis  dare  .  .  .  sed  ooluit,  nc  scrvus  in  servo 
spem  poneret.  Quaeritur  quae  si  I  ilU  polcstas 
baptismi,  quam  Christus  sibi  retinutt,  ct  potuit 
dare  scr\'is.  Hacc  cat.  ut  plurimi  volunt,  potcslaa 
dimittt^Jidi  peccata  in  baptismo;  sed  ptJtesliS 
dimittcndi  peccata,  quae  in  Deo  est,  Dcus  est. 
Ideo  alii  dicunt,  hanc  potestatem  non  potui^e 
dare  aticui  servorum,  quia  nulli  potutt  dare  ut  esset 
quad  Ipse  est,  vel  ut  habcret  essendam  quam  Ipse 
hat>et^  cui  hoc  est  esse  guod  posse.  ,  .  .  Ad  qyod 
dici  potest,  quia  potuit  cis  dare  potcntiam  dimit- 
tcndi peccatA,  non  tamen  ipsam  eandero,  qua  Ipse 
potcns  est,  sed  potcntiam  creatam,  qua  scrvus 
posset  di mittere  peccata  :  non  tamcn  ut  audor 
remissionis,  sed  ut  mintsterp  nee  tamcn  sine  Deo 
auctore,  ut  sicut  in  ministerio  habet  cxterius  sancti^ 
6carc,  ita  in  ministerio  habere!  interius  mundare, 
ct  sicut  illud  facit  Deo  auctore,  qui  cum  eo  opcratur 
illud  exteriuSf  ita  interius  mundaret  Deo  auctore. 
...  Ita  ergo  potuit  dare  servo  potestatem  dimit- 
tendi  peccata  in  bapCismo.'   Lib,  iv,  tHst,  5?  $|  9,3). 

Milman  says  of  Peter  Lombard  :— 

*  His  famous  book  of  the  Senitna*  was  intended 
to  be,  and  became  to  a  great  extent,  the  Manual 
of  the  Schools.  Peter  knew  not,  or  disdainfully 
threw  aside,  the  phUoaoplltcal  cultivation  of  his 
day.  He  adhered  ri|cklly  lo  all  which  passed  for 
Scrijpture,  and  was  the  iiitEorized  interpretation 
of  the  Scripture,  to  all  which  bad  become  the 
creed  in  the  traditions,  and  law  in  the  decretals, 
of  the  Chunrh«  He  seems  to  have  no  apprehenaloa 
of  doubt  in  his  stern  dogmatism ;  he  will  not 
recoignixe  any  of  the  difficulties  suggested  by 
philosophy ;  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  perceive  the 
weak  t>oints  of  his  own  system.  He  has  the  great 
merit  that,  opposed  as  he  was  to  tlie  prr%*ailing 
Platonism,  throughout  the  Smifntrs  the  ethical 
principle  predominates ;  his  excellence  b  per- 
spicuity, simplicity,  definiteness  ol  moral  purpoie. 
His  distinctions  are  endless,  subtle,  idle;  but  he 
wrote  from  conflicting  authorities  to  reconcile 
writers  at  war  with  each  other,  at  war  with  then* 
selves.  ...  On  the  sacramental  syileB  be  !■ 
lofbty,  severely  hierarchical.  Yet  he  is  raoderalie 
on  the  power  of  the  keys  :  he  holds  only  a  deda* 
ratory  power  of  binding  and  Icxtaing-of  showing 
how  the  loulsof  men  were  to  be  L>ound  and  loosed.' 

Pietro i^lt  Peter  III,  King  of  Aragon,  1376- 
1385 ;  be  wit  th€  mm  of  James  I  of  Armgon 
(1215-1276),  elder  brother  of  James,  King  of 
Majorca  ( 1276-151 1)  [Jaoomo^],  and  father 
ol  Alphonso  in  (K.  of  Aragon,  133$  1391) 
[▲Hboao^],  James  IMK.  of  Sicily,  138  C- 
1396,  K.  of  Anigon,  1391-1537)  [J^oomo^p 
Frederick  11  (K,  of  Sidly,  1396-15371  [IV 
derloo^^],  and  Isabella,  wife  of  L>tony»lus« 
King  ci  Portugal  [Diontflto  -'I  ;  he  mar- 
ried (in  1363)  Constance,  d.iughtcr  of  King 
Manfred    of   Sicily,   and   thus   had   a   claim 
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on  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  he  assumed 
after  the  massacre  of  the  *  Sicilian  Vespers  *  in 
1232,  and  retained  until  his  death  in  1285, 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
(including  even  a  challenge  of  his  riv'ai  to  a 
duel),  backed  by  Pope  Martin  IV  (who  ex- 
communicated Peter  in  1283),  to  regain  his 
lost  kingdom  [Carlo  *  :  Costansa  2 ;  Table  i : 
Table  iv],  Peter  died,  Nov.  8,  1285,  at 
Villafranca  near  Barcelona  (where  he  was 
buried)  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  received 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  French  before  Gerona, 
within  a  few  months  of  his  two  foes,  Charles 
of  Anjou  having  died  in  the  pre\'ious  February, 
in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  a  fresh 
invasion  of  Sicily,  and  Philip  ill  of  France 
the  month  before  (Oct.  6)  at  Perpignan,  after 
an  unsuccessful  campaign  in  Catalonia  for 
the  conquest  of  Peter's  Spanish  dominions, 
on  behalf  of  his  brother  Charles  of  Valois,  on 
whom  they  had  been  conferred  by  I^Iartin  IV 
[Carlo^:  Pilippo  i]. 

D.  places  Peter  in  the  valley  of  flowers  in 
Antepurgatory,  among  the  princes  who  neg- 
lected to  repent,  Pier^  Purg.  vii.  125  ;  quel  che 
par  sk  rmmbrutOy  t ',  112;  iui,  v,  1 1 5  ;  tattro^ 
V,  125  ;  he  is  represented  as  seated  beside  his 
ancient  foe,  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  in  front  of 
his  son  and  successor  in  Aragon,  Alphonso  111 
(w.  1 12-13,  i"6»  ^25)  [Antipurgatorio].  D-, 
by  the  mouth  of  Sordello,  speaks  of  Peter  iii 
highly  laudatory  terms,  saying  of  him  *  D'ogni 
valor  port6  cinta  la  corda '  (7'.  1 14) ;  he  laments 
the  short  reign  of  his  eldest  son,  Alphonso, 
who  would  have  been  a  worthy  successor  to 
him,  and  deplores  the  degeneracy  of  his  two 
younger  sons,  James  and  Frederick,  to  whom 
the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Sicily  descended 
(tnf,  115-20) ;  and  implies,  by  the  mention  of 
their  respective  wivcs^  that  Peter  i*-as  as 
superior  to  Charles  of  Anjou  and  his  brother, 
Louis  IX  of  France,  as  Charles  was  to  his 
own  son,  Charles  II  (in*.  127-9)  [Beatrice'-: 
CTostanza*^:  Margherita]. 

D/s  estimate  of  Peter  of  Aragon  is  borne 
out  by  Viliani,  who,  after  describing  how  he 
was  wounded  in  the  skirmish  before  Gerona 
and  how  he  died  soon  after,  says  of  him  : — 

•11  sopraddetto  Piero  re  d'Araona  fu  valente 
signorc  e  pro'  in  arroc,  c  bene  avvcnturoso  e  savio, 
c  ridottato  da*  cristiant,  e  da'  samcini  altrettanto 
o  pltj,  come  nuHo  re  che  regnasse  al  suo  tempo/ 
(vii  103.) 

Benvenuto  is  equally  laudatory : — 

•  Istc  Pctrus  rex  Aragonum  fuit  valorosissimus  ct 
famosisslmus  regum  occi  den  tali  um  suo  tempore, 
strenuissiinus  in  armis,  formidatus  plusquam  aliquis 
regum  a  christian  is  et  saracenis,  considerato  parvo 
ct  pauperc  regno  suo  .  ,  .  fuit  cing^lo  miHtiac 
decoratus,  armatus  omnt  sctentia  beUi  el  disciplina 
mill  tan,' 

Pietro  Bemadone,  [Bemadone,  Pietro,] 


Pietro  Ispsno.    [Ispano,  Pietro.] 
Pietro  Lombardo.    [Pietro  *.J 

Pietro  Mangiadore,  Petrus  Comestor  (i.e, 
*  Peter  the  Eater/  so  called  because  he  was  an 
insatiable  devourer  of  books),  priest,  and  after- 
wards dean,  of  the  cathedral  of  Troyes  m 
France,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  first  half 
of  CenL  xii;  he  became  canon  of  St.  Victor 
in  li64»  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  died  at  St,  Victor  in  11 79,  leaving 
all  his  possessions  to  the  poor.  His  chief 
work  was  the  Historia  SchoUtstica^  which  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  history  of  the  Church  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  down  to  the  tiroes  of  * 
the  Apostles;  it  consists  mainly  of  a  com- 
pilation of  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible, 
accompanied  by  a  commentary  and  parallels 
from  profane  history ;  it  was  the  great  authority 
on  the  subject  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was 
translated  into  several  languages,  the  best 
known  translation  being  the  French  version, 
with  considerable  ampUficaiions,  made  in  1295, 
under  the  title  of  Les  Livrti  historitiitx  et 
escoiasires  de  la  Bibie^  by  Guiart  des  Moulins, 
dean  of  Aire  in  Artois  (d.  circ  1320). 

D.  places  Petrus  Comestor,  with  Hugh  of 
St.  Victor  and  Petrus  Hispanus,  among  the 
doctors  of  the  Church  {Spirit i  Safienti)  in 
the  Heaven  of  the  Sun,  where  they  are  named 
by  St.  Bonaventura,  Par,  xii.  134.  [Sold* 
Clelo  deL] 

The  following  epitaph  Is  said  to  have  been 
inscribed  on  his  tomb : — 

*  A/n«x  «am,  qoeni  petm  te^tt,  dtcdsaqoe  OntnlUr^ 
Nunc  comedlor.    Vi\iis  docm,  nee  cesao  dooexe 
Mortna^;  at  dicat^  qui  me  videt  incineratttin: 
Quod  sutnas  iste  fuit,  crimas  qautdoqiie  qnod  liic  eC* 

[*  Peter  I  wjus  beneatli  a  Btooe  see  tMm  eneambed  I  fi^ 
Devoarer  was  t  called  tn  Mt~  now  here  devoared  am  I ; 
In  life  I  taught,  and  now  in  oietlh  this  I 


oov  here  devoared  \ 

leara  Gnu* 

What  )^e  ane  now  that  once  was  t,  whai  I  am  ]fc  liiaU  be.*] 

Pietro  Peccatore.    [Datniano,  Pier.] 

PietrOp  San  %  St.  Peter,  Inf.  i.  154 ;  icix.  91. 

[Pietro  1.] 

Pietro,  San^,  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome,  Inf.  xx>:i.  59;    Conv.  iv.   16*'';    Stmi& 
Pietro,  Inf.  x\ iii.  32;  mentioned  in  conoejJon 
with  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  flocked  thither 
in  the  Jubilee  year,  Inf,  xviii.  32  [Qlubbileo]; 
the  face  of  the  giant  Nimrod  compared  for 
size  to  the  huge  bronze  pine-cone,  which  used 
to  stand  in  D.'s  day  in  front  of  St.  Peter^  i 
Inf.  xxxi.  59  [Kembrotto] ;  the  stone  needle 
or  obelisk  of  St.  Peter's  < according  to  Giuliani^  1 
that  which  formeriy  surmounted  the  cupola  of  j 
the  ancient  church,  not  the  one  now  standhic  i 
in  the  Piazza  di  san  Pietro,  which  was  broDght] 
to  Rome  from  Heliopolis  by  Caligula  to  ;   ~ 
his  circus  on  the  Vatican  Hill,  and  placed 
its  present  position  by  Pope  Sixtus  V  in  t58&- 
Uhe  only  obehsk  in  Rome  which  has  Dot  all 
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some  time  or  oibcr  been  levelled  with  the 
ground/  says  Grcgorovius),  Conv,  iv.  i6^*. 

The  Church  of  SL  Peter  (S.Piclro  in  Vaticano). 
like  S.  GiovoJini  in  LAterano,  And  half  a  dozen 
other  churchi'-s  in  Rome,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  early  in  Cent,  iv  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  at  the  request  of  Pope  Sylvester  1.  It 
was  erected  in  the  form  of  a  basilica,  with  nave, 
double  aisles,  and  transept,  on  the  site  of  the  circus 
of  Nero,  where,  according  to  tradition,  St.  Peter 
aiiflered  martyrdom ;  and  in  it  was  preserved  ihe 
bronie  sarcophagus  containing  the  body  of  the 
Apostle.  It  was  in  this  church  that  on  Christmas 
Di^,  800^  Charlemagne  was  crowned  Emperor  of 
the  West  by  Leo  III :  and  it  wa^  subsequently  the 
scene  of  the  coronation  of  numerous  Emperors 
and  Popes.  It  is^  of  course,  to  this  ancient  structure 
that  D*  refers,  the  present  building  dating  only 
fmm  the  beginning  of  Cent.  xvi.  The  original 
form  of  the  old  basilica  was  preserved  for  many 
centuries,  and  though  additions  were  made  to  it 
fnim  time  to  time  its  entire  reconstruction  was  not 
attempted  until  the  days  of  Nicholas  V  1 1447-1455) 
and  Julius  |[  (1503-1513,1. 

Pietro,  Santo,  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome^  Inf.  xvitL  53.     [Pietro,  San^.] 

Pietro  d'Aragona.    [Pietro  \] 

Pietro  degli  Onestl],  Petms  de  Honestis, 
motik  of  Kavcnnii,  where  he  founded  (in  1096^ 
the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  in  Porto  fuori, 
and  reputed  author  of  the  rule  of  the  order; 
died,  1119.  Some  think  he  is  the  *  Pietro 
peccator*  mentioned  by  St.  Peter  Oaoiian, 
Par.  XX i.  122,  The  person  intended,  however, 
is  more  probably  St.  Peter  D  ami  an  himself 
[Dami&oOt  Pier].  It  appears  to  be  doubtful 
whether  Pietro  dcgti  Onesti  ever  called  him* 
self,  or  wai  known  during  his  lifetime  as^ 
'Fctruf  Peccator,'  the  letter  to  Paschal  It  in 
which  he  is  bo  described  being  of  dubious 
authenticity,  while  the  epitaph  inscribed  on 
his  saiTophagus  at  Santa  Maria  in  Porto 
fuori  :— 

*  Hk  wimm  cat  IVtnn  peccaav  coKtamlm  dktaa 
Cai  dcdit  kaac  aalam  fBentonmi  eoodcfv  Chriitaa*— 

djubes  probably  only  from  the  middle  of  Cent. 
XV,  (Sec  G.  Mercatty  Putn*  Ptccaiore^  Roma, 
1895,) 

Pigli],  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
referred  to  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of" 
Marsj  by  the  mention  of  their  arms,  *la  colonna 
del  Viuo/  AS  having  been  of  importance  in  his 
day,  Par.  xvi.  103.  Vitlani  mentions  them 
waaaxg  the  old  Florentine  famUies  :— 

'Net  quart Jere  delU  porta  di  aan  Bnincaxlo 
cnifio  ,  .  .  i  V\^\  gcntili  uomini  e  grandi  in  quelli 
teiiipi.*   (iv.  ta. ) 

He  says  that  subsequently  (in  1215)  they 
became  GhibelUncs,  though  some  of  the  family 
afterwards  joined  the  Guclfs  (v.  39) ;  and 
eventually  they  identified  themselves  for  the 


most  part  with  the  Bianchi  (vili*  39).    The 
Anonimo  Fiorentino  says : — 

*  Qucsti  palesa  I'auttore  per  la  inse^na ;  e  aofio 
i  Pigli,  ch*anno  per  arma  una  lisU  di  vaio  nei 
campo  vermiglio  alia  lun^  dello  acudo.* 

Pigmalione*  Pygmalion,  son  of  Bclus,  Ffing 
of  Tyre,  whom  he  succeeded,  and  brother  of 
DidO|  whose  husband,  Sychacus,  he  murdered 
for  the  sake  of  his  wealth.  Dido,  l>eing  made 
aware  of  the  murder  by  the  appearance  of 
Sychaeus  to  her  in  a  dream,  secretly  sailed 
from  Tyre  with  the  treasure,  and  landed  in 
Africa,  where  she  founded  the  city  of  Carthage. 
The  story  is  told  by  Virgil  :  — 

*linp^riutn  Dido  Tym  n^it  arbe  profecta« 

f  I:  S^vKaeos  «rat,  ditistimoi  agri 

\h  ;   magno  miienie  dilectiu  unore, 

Cu!  patrr  intaccaoi  dederat,  primtaqiie  jc^rat 
Omifiibtu.    Sed  rrgna  Tyri  g«rinaAiu  luibebat 
P)rgm*l>aa,  Kckre  adte  alioa  iamaQior  oomei, 
C^oa  iotd'  medioa  venil  farur.    file  Sychaenm 
MPpiiw  ante  aras  atqar  auri  caccus  Jtcuorc 
Clun  flerto  iacaatani  aaprrat^  crcartu  «moniiD 
Germutae;  fadainque  aiu  oelavit,  et  aegram, 
Malta  malos  timaUniv  vjijta  ipp  losii  amantrm* 
Ipaa  w<l  In  ■omnis  inhctttiAlJ  venit  imai^ 
CoiifBft^  era  Dindi*  auoUent  palKda  Bitrb ; 
CnideJe*  aru  trajeclaqa«  peetora  fcrro 
Nadavtt,  eaeettmrfttr  Af:tm'^k  teehu  ecnoe  retcsiL 
Tana  crteraK  r  UmK  eseedere  aaadei, 

ilailHwiiqac  v  tcIliiR^  reclndtt 

TbewBreai,  l|ri  n  p^mdiu  «l  aari : 

Hb  oamamta  '  >«q«e  parabaL 

CoDTviiiaiit  . 

■'^  paralae, 
r*r  J,  [)OTtantur  airiHl 

Fv  (^#i«,  i,54oC) 

D,  liiviuLica  i  y^inai*-*ti  among  the  instanoef 
of  the  lust  of  wealth  proclaimed  by  those  who 
are  being  purged  of  the  sin  of  Avarice  in 
Circle  V  of  Purgator>\  speaking  of  him  as 
*  traditorc  c  ladro  c  natricida/  inasmuch  as  he 
betrayed  and  robbed  Sychaeus  and  Oido«  and 
murdered  the  fonncr,  who  was  his  uncle  as 
well  as  his  brother-in-law^  Purg.  xx.  103 -$* 
[Av«i.l 

Pi^atelli,  Bartolommeo]>  Archbishop 
of  Cosenta,  1254-1366,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  *il  pastor  di  Cosenia  *  mentioned  by  Manfred 
(in  Antepur^tory)  as  having,  at  the  bidding 
of  Clement  TV,  disinterred  his  body  frt^m  its 
resting-place  by  the  bridge  of  Ben  even  to,  and 
cast  it  unburied  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Verde,  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  Purg.  iti.  134  33.     [Co0«iuui.] 

Some  think  the  archbishop  in  queslton  it  not 
Bartolommeo  Pijrtiatclli,  but  hi*  succeaaor,  TooK 
maao  d'Agnl,  inasmuch  as  the  former  waa  trmiM* 
tatpd  to  the  see  of  Me»iina  on  March  a5«  tfl66k 
Tlic  battle  of  fiencvento  took  place  00  Feb.  fl6| 
and  Manfrrd*»  t>ody  was  found  and  rrcofnited 
two  daya  Uter ;  on  Harch  i  Charles  of  Anjoo 
wrote  to  Clement  IV^  announcini^  that  the  bpdjf 
had  been  buried.  The  disinterment,  therefore, 
supposing  It  to  have  been  carried  out  by  PirnatelUf 
and  anuming  that  he  vacated  the  xee  of  Coacaa 
immediately  on  hia  appointment  to  that  of  Jteaalaa^ 
must  liave  taken  place  beliore  the  end  of  Mardi* 
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Acrording  to  some  accounts  the  disinterment  did 
not  take  place  until  September,  1267 ;  but  even  in 
that  case  the  *  pastor  of  Cosenza '  could  not  have 
been  Tommaso  d'Agni^  as  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  appointed  to  the  see  until  ia68, 

Bartolommco  Pignatelli*  who  was  a  native  of 
Naples^  was  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Amalfi  by  Innocent  IV  in  May^  1354,  and  was 
transferred  to  that  of  Cosenza  in  November  of  the 
same  year.  Clement  IV  translated  him  to  the  sec 
of  Messina,  and  appointed  him  papal  legate  in 
Sicily  ;,in  i267)»  where  he  died  in  127a. 

Pila,IJbaldin  daUa,  Ubaldino  degU  UbaJ- 
dini  of  La  Pila  (castle  in  the  Mugetlo,  or  upper 
valley  of  the  Sieve,  ^  tributary  of  the  Amo, 
N.  of  Florence),  a  tnember  of  the  poweri'ul 
Ghibelline  family  of  that  name  [ITbaldiiil]. 
He  was  brother  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Otta- 
viano  dcglt  Ubaldijii  (Inf.  x.  120),  uncle  of 
Ugolino  d'Aizo  (Purg.  xiv.  105),  and  father 
of  the  Archbishop  Ruggieri  of  Pisa  (Inf.  xxxiii, 
14)  [AzEo,  Ugolino  d* :  Cardiiiale,  II : 
Buggleri^  Arcivescovo:  Table  x^x], 

D,  [>taces  Ubaldino  among  the  Gluttonous 
in  Circle  VI  of  Purgatory,  Purg.  xxiv»  29 
[GoIobI].  Benvenuto,  who  says  that  Ubal- 
dino's  gluttony  manifested  itself  in  a  constant 
craving  for  a  variety  of  dishes,  gives  the 
following  account  of  him : — 

*  Iste  fuit  qui  dam  nobllis  miles  de  clara  ikmilia 
Uhaldinorumf  de  qua  fucrunt  roulti  valentes  viri  ; 
ct  ipse  fuit  liberalis  et  civilis,  fratcr  cardinalis 
Octaviani  magnificif  qui  semel  duxit  papam  cum 
tota  curia  in  montes  Florcntiae  ad  domum  et 
Castellum  istius  Ubaldini,  et  ibi  stetit  pluribus 
mens  thus,  Modo  poeta  posuit  cardinalem  in  in- 
ferno, tamquam  epicurcum,  et  istum  posuit  in 
purgatorio  pro  guloso.  .  ,  .  Ubaldini  fuerunt 
florentini,  quibu5  datae  sunt  Alpes  Florentiae  sub 
gubernatione  ct  defensione,  sed  ipsi  sciverunt 
continuarc  possessionemi  per  longa  iempora  :  et 
diebus  istis  sunt  destructi  per  commune  Florentiae. 
.  .  .  Iste  Ubaldtnus  fuit  prodigi  ingenii  ad  omnia 
irritamenta  gulae.  Ipse  enim  de  more  suo  quotidie 
inquirebat  ab  expensore  suo  quid  ordinasset  pro 
prandio  vel  coena ;  et  illo  respondente  hoc  et  illud 
respondebat ;  facias  etiam  sic ;  nee  umquam  i!le 
poterat  tarn  vsLtia.  ordinare,  quin  iste  semper  adderet 
Aliquid^' 

Ubaldino  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Sac* 
chetti's  stories  (JVin/^  ccv). 

Filade],  Pylades,  son  of  Strophius,  King  of 
Phods,  and  Anaxibta,  sister  of  Agamemnon. 
After  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clyiaem- 
nestra  his  son  Orestes  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  Strophius,  and  thus  originated 
the  famous  friendship  between  Pylades  and 
Orestes*  Pylades,  after  helping  Orestes  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  married  his 
friend's  sister  Electra,  and  linally  was  instni- 
roental  in  saving  his  life  by  pretending  that  he 
was  Orestes. 

D.  alludes  to  this  incident,  putting  into  the 


mouth  of  Pylades  the  words,  /&  smif  Oftsitf 
Purg.  xiii.  32,    [Create,] 

PilatO,  Pontius  Pilate,  sixth  Roman  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  by  whom  Christ  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  be  crucified;  he  was  ap- 
pointed A.D.  26t  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Tiberius» 
and  held  his  office  until  a.d.  37 ;  he  is  said  to 
have  died  by  his  own  hand,  A.  D.  40. 

D,  speaks  of  him  as  d>c  vicar  of  Tiberius 
Caesar,  in  connexion  with  his  trial  of  Christ, 
Mon.  ii.  13***''  (Cesare-];  Christ  sent  by 
Herod  to  be  judged  before  hi  in,  as  recorded  by 
St.  Luke  (xxiii.  ill,  Mon.ii.  13^-*  [^Tiberiua]; 
Christ*s  denial  before  him  that  His  kingdom 
was  of  this  world  {John  xviii.  36},  Mon.  iii 
,|2--33.  Epist.  v.  10  [C?ri*to];  Hugh  Capet 
On  Cirde  V  of  Purgatory/  refers  to  Philip  IV 
of  France,  in  allusion  to  his  seizure  and  im- 
prisonment of  Boniface  VIII,  the  *  vicar  of 
Christ,'  at  Anagni,  as  //  nuot^o  Ptlaio,  Huij^* 
XX.  91  [Alagna:  Bom&xloi:  Filippo-J. 
Plumptre  remarks : — 

*The  mockery  and  scorn,  the  wormwood  and 
the  gall,  of  the  crucifijtion  iverc  reproduced  try 
this  new  Pilate  when  he  gave  Boniface  into  tlie 
hands  of  his  enemies  of  the  house  of  Colonna«' 

Some  commentators,  however,  think  this 
name  is  applied  to  Philip,  not  on  account  of 
his  treatment  of  Boniface,  but  because  of  his 
cruel  persecution  of  the  Templars,  whose 
grandmaster,  Jacques  du  Molay,  he  put  to 
the  torture,  and  finally  burned  at  the  stake 
[Templarij.     Thus  Benvenuto  says  :— 

*Hic  nota  quod  poeta  propriissime  vocat  PhU- 
ippum  novum  Pilatum :  sicut  enim  PUatus,  ({tii 
fuit  de  Lugduno,  injuste  condemnavit  lanocenteiD 
Christum  ;  ita  iste  apud  Lugdunum  condemnavit 
injuste  isttiCD  innoccntem  mi  litem  Christi  et  pm- 
giiem  fidei  (sc.  Jacobum  de  Molai).  Et  sicut 
Pilatus  fecit  alligari  Christum  ad  columnam,  et 
crudcliter  flagellari  ;  ita  Phihppus  fecit  istum  ptro- 
tectorem  Christi  alligari  ad  palum^  ct  crudehter 
concreraari  cum  sociis,  non  contentus  primo  Booh 
fadum  cepisse  per  Sciarram  de  Columna.' 

Filatus,  Pontius  Pilate,  Mon,  ii.  ij^^**"; 
iii.  IS'"*;  Epist.  v.  10.     [Filato.] 

Pinamonte,  Pinamonte   de*   BuonacconiJ 
(or  Bonacolsi),  lord  of  Mantua  (I272-I29lk| 
through    whose    agency    Count    Alberto 
Casalodi   was   expelled   from    Mantua. 
accounts  of  the  incident  given  by  the 
mentators  differ  in  detail,  but  agree  as  to  1 
main  facts,  which  are  as  follows : — The  Count 
of  Casalodi,  a  Brescian  family,  having 
themselves  masters  of  Mantua  in  1272,  ioc 
the  hostility  of  the  people,   who  threat 
them  with  expulsion.     In  order  to  avert 
catastrophe  Count  Alberto  da  Casalodi,  by  1 
advice  of  Pinamonte,  one  of  the  *  rettori  <W^ 
popolo,'  who  wished  lu  get  the  govcrtunesit  of 
Mantua  into   his  own  hands,  expelled  great 
numbers   of  the    nobles,   including   his   oiwn 
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adherents^  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  people. 
But  Pinamonte)  seeing  that  Alberto  had  tnus 
left  himself  defenceless,  suddenly,  with  ihc  aid 
of  the  populace,  compelled  him  lo  lea%'c  the 
city,  confiscated  all  his  possessions,  and  put 
to  the  sword  or  drove  out  nearly  every  family 
of  note  in  Mantua,  the  number  of  families  thus 
exterminated  being  as  many  as  fifty  according 
to  Benvcnuto.     His  account  is  as  follows  : — 

*  Sdendiun  eat  quod  Casalodi  est  CAStellum  In 
lemtorio  hrixtcnsi,  undc  fucrunt  noljiles  comitcs, 
otjm  dominatorcs  civitatls  m&ntuan«e,  quos  Pina- 
monte  dc  BonACosis,  civts  txuuituanus,  fallactter  ct 
sagacitcr  scduxit.  Erat  siquidcm  Pinamonte 
ma^ua  et  audax,  habens  magnaro  scquelam  in 
pofMilo*  Et  cum  Mantuae  easel  multa  Dobilitas 
od«o*a  ct  infesta  populo,  Pinamonte  perauaait 
citmiti  Alberto  tunc  regenti,  ut  mitterct  certos 
nobites,  praecipuc  suspectoa,  extra  per  caatcUa  ad 
ccrtum  tcmpus,  ct  ipse  interim  placaret  funam 
plebeiorum  iratorum.  Quo  facto  cum  mag  do 
UllDltlttt  et  plausu  populi,  tpae  invaait  dominium 
Mantuae  ;  et  continue  cnidclitcrextcrminavit  quasi 
omncs  tamitias  nobiles  et  famosas  fcrro  ct  igne, 
domos  cvertens,  viros  mac  tana  ct  rclegana^  .  ,  * 
audio  quod  fefe  quinquaginta  famtliae  fucrunt  de- 
itructac  per  Pinamonte  .  .  *  ct  iate  et  illi  dc  domo 
sua  diu  rcgnaverunt/ 

To  this  incident,  and  the  consequent  de- 
population of  Mantua,  Virgil  refers  in  his 
account  of  the  founding  of  Mantua  by  Man  to, 
Inf.  3UU  94-6.     ICaaiilodi.] 

Salimbene  of  rarma,  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Pinamonte,  gives  the  following  account  of 
him  m  his  Chronicle  (printed  by  C.  E.  Norton 
in  Jiepari  XIV  of  American  Dante  Society) :  — 

*  Emt  dominus  Pinamona  quidam  civia  Mantuae* 
€l  ttsurpaverat  aibi  dominium  civitatia  suae,  et 
eapuleivt  concivca  auoa,  ct  occupaverat  bona 
conim,  et  domos  et  turres  destruxcrmt  illorum  quo* 
intmicoa  trcdebaL  £t  timcbatur  aicut  diabolus ; 
et  erat  homo  senex  ct  totua  canua,  et  habcbat 
flliorum  max  J  mam  turbam.* 

Pineta,  the  celebrated  pine-forcst  of  Ra- 
venna ;  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  sough 
of  the  wind  in  the  trees  when  the  scirocco  is 
blowing,  Purg,  xxviii.  ao-i.    [Chiassi  *,] 

Tlib  pine  forest,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
ancient  and  extensive  id  Italy,  ia  said  to 
•  been  planted  by  the  Romans  aa  a  protection 

» Ravenna  from  the  ravages  of  the  scirocco.  \i 
V  certainly  in  existence  aa  early  aa  Cent.  v.  It 
begiftt  a  short  diatance  beyond  the  church  of 
5-  ApoUinare  in  Clasae  (about  9}  miles  from 
Ravenna),  and  extenda  for  many  milca  along  the 
Adriatic  coast,  strct^'hing  to  the  aoutli  as  far  as 
Cervia  00  the  road  to  Rimini.  Lorta  esttioates  its 
teoftii  at  about  ai  milea,  and  its  br«adtli  at  about 
•|.  Boccaccio,  who  lays  the  scene  of  one  of  Ibe 
tales  of  the  DmmHerrmi  (v«  8)  tn  the  forest*  describes 
it  as  being  about  three  miles  outside  Ravenna. 
Byroo's  docription  of  it  as  the 


refers  to  the  tradition  that  the  forest  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Roman  harbour  of  Classts,  the 
name  of  which  is  presented  in  the  modem  ChiaaaL 

Pino  da  Signa],  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Giano  delta  Bella,  thought  by  some  to 
be  referred  to  by  Cacciaguida  (m  the  Heaven 
of  Mars;  as  quel  da  Signa^  Par*  xvi.  56. 

Dino  Compagni  {L  14^  mentions  Pino  as  one 
of  the  *  notai  scritiori '  or  secretaries  to  the 
conspirators.  The  reference  is  more  probably 
to  Fazio  or  Oonifazio  da  Signa.    [Boniikxio^.J 

Pio,  Pius  I,  a  native  of  Aquilcia  in  Vcnctia, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  140  {or  142)  to  155  (or  157) ; 
he  was  contemporary  with  the  Emperor  An- 
toninus Pius. 

D.  follows  the  tradition  that  he  was  martyred, 
and  includes  him,  together  with  Sixtus  1, 
Calixtus  I,  and  Urban  I,  among  those  of  his 
immediate  successors  mentioned  by  St*  Peter 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Fixed  Stars*  as  having,  like 
himself,  shed  their  blood  for  the  Church,  Par. 
xxvii.  44. 

PLramo,  Pyrarous,  the  lover  of  Thisbc; 
the  two  dwelt  in  adjoining  houses  at  Babylon, 
and  used  to  converse  together  secretly  through 
a  hole  in  the  walU  as  their  parents  would  not 
sanction  their  union.  On  one  occasion  they 
agreed  to  meet  at  the  tomb  of  Ninus«  and, 
while  Thisbe^  who  arrived  first,  was  waiting 
for  Pyramus,  she  perceived  a  lioness  which 
had  just  torn  in  pieces  an  ox ;  thereupon  in 
terror  she  tied,  dropping  her  garment  in  her 
6ight,  which  the  lioness  soiled  with  blood.  In 
the  meantime  Pyrnmus  came  to  the  tomb, 
and,  finding  Thi she's  garment  covered  with 
bloody  supposed  that  she  had  been  kdled;  in 
despair  he  stabbed  himself  at  the  foot  of  a 
mulberry  tree,  the  fruit  of  which,  from  being 
white,  thenceforth  became  crimson  like  blood. 
When  Thisbe  returned  and  discovered  her 
lover,  who  was  just  able  to  recognize  her  before 
he  died,  she  slew  herself  at  his  side.  Tho 
story  is  told  by  Ovid  {Metam,  iv.  55-166). 

I>.  mentions  Pyramus  in  connexion  with  the 
incident  of  his  opening  his  eyes  when  he  heard 
Thisbe  calling  him  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
death,  and  refers  to  the  change  of  colour  in 
the  mulberry,  Purg.  xxvii*  37-9;  he  is  men* 
tioned  again  in  connexion  with  the  lallir 
incident,  Purg.  xxxiii.  69.  In  the  former 
passage  I),  evidently  had  in  mind  Ovid's 
account  of  how  Thisbc  called  upon  her  dying 
lover : — 

damavlt,  «$•  tt  niy  ou»  admltl 


fyfamtti  tnsJt,  vlM^ve 


faUi  Ilia!* 
KM^ktm.  Iv.  I4i^ 


•i« .     „, 

Iboocad  irhert  ooce  tke  AdrtiB  ««««  floured  o*cf/ 


D.  refers  to  the  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thttbt 
again,  m  connexion  with  Ninus  and  SemiimmliL 
quoting  the  lines  in  OiHd's  account  (t ^^  5S»  8$i 


k 


Pireneo 


Pisa 


in  which  the  latter  are  menlioned^  Mon.  ii.  g^*^^* 
[Ktno ' :  Semiramis.] 

Pireneo.    [Pirenes.] 

Pirenes,  the  Pyrenees,  mountain- range 
forming  the  dividing  line  between  France 
and  the  Spanish  PeninsuJa;  the  Florentines 
threatened  with  the  Imperial  Eagle,  which 
soars  alike  over  the  Pyrenees,  Caucasus,  and 
Atlas,  Epist,  vi.  3  j  Pyreneus^  Ed.  ii.  66 ; 
referred  to  as  ii  monte  eke  fascia  Nn-i^arrct^ 
Par.  xix.  144  [Navarra];  and,  as  the  S.  limit 
of  the  langue  d*d\\  monies  Aragoniae^  V.  E. 
I  8«2  {Un^m  Oil\ 

Piroi,  P>Toeis,  one  of  the  four  horses  which 
drew  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  Conv.  iv.  23*^6, 
[Eoo.] 

Pirro  ^,  PyTrhus  or  Neoptolemus,  son  of 
Achilles  and  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  Lyco- 
medes,  King  of  Scyros.  He  was  fetched  from 
Scyros  by  Ulysses  in  order  that  he  might 
take  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  it  having  been 
prophesied  that  Troy  would  not  fall  unless  he 
were  present.  He  was  one  of  the  Greeks  who 
were  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse,  and  after 
the  capture  of  the  city  he  kiUed  the  aged 
Priam  before  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  and  his  son 
Polites,  and  sacrificed  his  daughter  Polyxena 
to  the  shade  of  Achilles,  His  violence  and 
cruelty  after  the  fall  of  Troy  arc  recorded  by 
Virgil  {^Aen.  ii,  469  ff.)* 

Several  of  the  old  commentators  think  he 
is  the  Pyrrhus  whom  D.  places  among  the 
Murderers  in  Round  1  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell, 
Inf.  xii.  13s  [Omlcide].  Others  are  doubtful 
as  to  whether  D,  meant  the  son  of  Achilles,  or 
his  descendant  the  famous  King  of  Eplrus, 
Thus  the  Ottimo  Comcnto  says:— 

*  Due  furono  li  Pirn,  I'lino  Pirro  re  delli  Epiroti, 
il  quale  di  Grcda  con  osle  pAssi!)  in  Italia^  e  fecc 
guerra  al  Romano  Imperio  ;  Taltrc*  fu  Pirro  crudele, 
che  uccise  la  bclla  Polissena  figliuola  di  Priamo  re 
di  Troia^  c  uccise  il  delto  Priam o,  e  cmdeltadi  da 
non  dire  us6  nella  presa  di  Troia  in  vendetta  del 
suo  padre  Achille,  siccome  acrive  Virgilio  nell' 
Eneida.' 

Boccaccio  is  also  in  doubt,  but  is  inclined  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  son  of  Achilles  :— 

'Leggesi  nelle  istoric  antiche  di  due  Pirn,  de* 
quali  Tuno  fu  frgliuolo  d'AchiUe,  I'altro  fu  figliuoto 
di  Eacida  re  degit  Epiroti ;  e  perocch^  ciaacunci  fu 
violento  uomo,  e  omicida  e  nibatore,  pare  a  dascuno 
questo  tormento  per  te  sue  colpe  convenirsi.  .  .  . 
Ora  di  qual  di  qucsti  due  Tauter  si  voglia  dire  non 
appare :  ma  10  crederet  che  egti  vol  esse  piuttosto 
dire  del  primo  che  di  questo  secoudo  :  perciocche 
il  primo,  come  assai  si  pu6  comprendere^  per  lo 
suo  corscggiare  e  per  Taltre  sue  ope  re  fii  e  cm- 
delissimo  omicida  e  rapacissimo  predone :  questo 
secondo,  quantunque  occiipatore  di  regni  fosse, 
e  ogni  suo  studio  avesse  alle  guerre,  fu  nondimeno, 
secondoche  Giustino  e  altn  scrivono,  giustissimo 
5 ignore  nc*  suoi  esercixii.* 


Benvcnuto,  on  the  other  hand,  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  King  of  Epirus:— 

'  Multi  exponunt  hie  de  Pyrrho  filio  Achillts,  < 
fiiit,  ut  dicunt^  valde  violentus,  quia  cvcrtit 
macLavit    Priamurn,    imolavit    Polissenam, 
uxorem  Horcsti.    Sed  certe  quicquid  dicatur 
credo  quod  autor  inteUigat  hie  de  praedicto  PyrrbOffl 
quia  violentias  praedictas  fecit  juste  contra  he 
suos;   imo  credo  quod  loquatur  de  Pyrrbo 
Epiri  in  Graecia,  qui  fuit  \'a]entts8imus  et 
tissimus.' 

Modem  commentators,  for  the  most 
agree  ^*ith  Benvenuto,  and  take  the 
to  be  to  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  whom  Dj 
several  times  mentions  elsewhere.     [Pino  -.] 

Pirro  -,  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  bom  b,C-j 
31S,  died  B.C.  272;  he  claimed  descent 
Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles  and  great -g 
son  of  Aeacus.  In  280  Pyrrhus  crossed  \ 
into  Italy  at  the  invitation  of  the  Tarentia 
to  help  them  in  their  war  against  the  Ron 
In  his  5rst  campaign  be  defeated  the  Re 
and  advanced  to  within  24  miles  of  Rome^ 
but,  being  unable  to  compel  them  to  accep 
terras  of  peace,  he  withdrew  to  Tarenium-  la 
the  next  year  (279)  he  gained  another  victory 
over  the  Romans  under  the  consul  P.  Deciu 
Mus,  but  suifered  such  hea^-y  losses  that 
retired  from  the  war  and  crossed  q\^x 
Sicily,  In  276  he  once  more  landed  in  It 
but  in  the  following  year  was  defeated  ne 
Beneventum  by  the  consul  Curius  Dentati 
and  was  compelled  to  leave  Italy  and 
to  Epirus.  He  met  his  death  a  few 
later  during  the  siege  of  Argos,  being  kille 
by  a  tile  hurled  by  a  woman  from  a  house-t 
(B.C.  272). 

He  is  probably  (though  several  of  the  old 
commentators  hold  that  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  is  the  person  intended)  the  Pynhos 
placed  by  D.  among  the  Tyrants  in  Rotmd  I 
of  Circle  VII  of  Hell,  Inf.  xii.  135  [Pirro ': 
Tirauni] ;  Pyrrhus  is  mentioned  by  the  Ein- 
peror  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mercujy)  1 
connexion  with  the  exploits  of  the  Re 
Eagle,  Par.  vi.  44  [Aquila  i] ;  Cicero's  mcntiofl* 
of  him  in  his  account  \Fin,  ii.  19)  of  the 
patriotism  of  the  Decii,  the  third  of  whoa 
lost  his  life  while  fighting  against  Pyrrhus 
Mon.  ii.  ^'^*  [Beoi] ;  his  descent  from  Aeacns, 
his  speech  to  the  Roman  envoys  as  to  tbe 
ransom  of  the  Roman  prisoners  (quoted  from 
Ennius  by  Cicero^  Off.  i.  12,  and  thence,  with- 
out acknowledgement,  by  DJ^and  bis  coqCcqidc 
forgoid,  Mon.  ii.  xq^"^-^^  [Aeacidaie:  SnntiiBj; 
his  discomfitture  by  Fabricius,  Mon.  iL  11**^^ 
[FabbrUsioj. 

Pisa^  city  of  Tuscany,  on  the  Amo, 
six  or  seven  miles  from  its  mouth ;  in  the 
of  Strabo  it  was  only  two  mites  froni  the 
and  in  mediaeval  times  it  was  an 


[438] 


Plsaui 


Pifitola 


port  navij^able  by  ships  of  war  and  heavily 
mdcxi  galleys. 

Piia,  which  had  been  a  place  of  importance 
under  the  Romans,  at  the  beginning  of  Cent,  xi 
bc*:amc  one  of  the  chief  commercial  and  sea- 
faring towns  on  the  Mediterranean,  rivalling 
Venice  and  Genoa*  The  Pisans  rose  to  pow  er 
chiefly  through  the  zeal  with  which  they  waged 
wai"  against  the  Saracens.  In  1050  with  the 
^d  of  the  Genoese  they  finally  exj>elled  them 
from  Sardinia,  and  took  possession  of  the 
island*  In  1030  and  again  in  1089  they 
defeated  the  Saracens  at  Tunis,  and  in  1062 
destroyed  their  ilcct  at  Palenno,  the  Pisan 
ships  returning  home  laden  with  spoiL  In 
1114  they  conquered  the  Balearic  Islands. 
The  Pisans  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Crusades,  and  thereby  greatly  strengthened 
their  commercial  relations  with  the  East.  In 
Cent,  xij  and  xiii  their  power  was  at  its 
highest  point,  their  trade  extending  over  the 
whole  of  the  Mediterranean,  while  their 
fupremacy  embraced  the  Italian  islands  and 
All  the  coast-line  from  Spezia  to  Civiti  Vccchia* 
In  the  intestine  wars  of  Italy  Pisa  was  the 
most  staunch  adherent  of  the  Ghibelline  causey 
mid  was  greatly  shaken  by  the  disasters  of 
Bcnevcnlo  (126JJ)  and  Tagliacozio  (126S), 
which  fmally  put  an  end  to  the  Hohenstaufcn 
power  in  luly.  Her  bitter  rivalry  with  Genoa, 
which  kept  the  two  states  at  war  for  fourteen 
vcars,  cutminaicd  in  the  great  sea-fight  at 
Melaria  near  Leghorn  in  Aug.  12B4,  when  the 
Pisans  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Genoese, 
and  their  supremacy  destroyed.  In  1300  they 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  Corsica,  and  in 
Ija5  Sardinia  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
Angonese. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Pisa,  the  Cathe- 
dral^ the  Baptistery,  the  Campanile,  and  the 
Campo  Santo,  were  all  in  existence  in  D/s 
time.  The  Cathedral  was  bc^n  in  1063  and 
consecrated  in  1118;  the  Baptistery  was  begun 
in  1152,  but  not  finished  until  1278;  the  Cam- 
panile was  founded  in  1 1 74  ;  and  the  Campo 
Santo,  the  work  of  Giovanni  Pisano»  was  built 
between  1278  and  1283. 

D.  mentions  Pisa  in  connexion  with  the 
cruel  fate  of  Count  Ugolino,  Inf.  xxxiii.  79 
(UgoUao*  Con  to  I ;    he  speaks  of  it  as  *  the 

[leproach  of  Italy*  (t-r'.  79-8o)»  and  *a  new 
Thebes*  (r.  89)  (Tebe],  and  calls  upon  the 
iaiaods  of  Capraia  and  Gorgona  to  choke  the 

^  Amo  in  order  that  all  its  inhabitanU  might  be 
drowned   {ii'.  81-4 f    [Capraia:    Oorgona); 

f)te/  da  Pisa,  i.e.  Fannata  dtgli  Scorn igiani, 
'urg.  vi.  17  [Farinata^:  Marsucoo];  it  is 
tnentioned  in  a  quotation  in  the  Pi&an  dialect, 
V,  E,  I  li^  IFiaaal). 

Plsaoif  Pisans;  |n  "  '  from  seeing 
Lucca  by  the  Monte  ^  lu.  Inf.  xxxiil. 

50  [Giuliaao,  Monte  fianj ,  ui^n  dialect  quite 


distinct  from  that  of  the  Paduans*  inasmuch 
as  they  live  on  opposite  sides  of  Italy,  V.  E.  1. 
9^'"^"* ;  specimen  of  their  dialect,  which  is  con- 
demned with  the  rest  of  the  Tuscan  dialects, 
V,  E.  i.  13^*"^;  they  are  spoken  of  bv  Guido 
del  Duca  (in  Circle  II  of  Purgatory)  in  his 
description  of  the  course  of  the  Amo  as  vtt/fii 
si  piene  dij^roda^  Che  non  Umono  ingegno  ck€ 
if  oitupi  fj.e.  foxes  so  false  and  cunning  that 
they  have  no  fear  of  being  outwitted  by  any 
others;,  Purg.  xiv.  53-4  [ArnoJ. 

Pisanus,  Gallus.    [Oallua  PiBanua.] 

Piscicelli,  family  of  Naples,  mentioned  by 
D.,  in  his  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  nobility, 
together  with  the  San  Nazzaro  family  of  Pa  via, 
as  examples  of  Italian  nobles,  Conv,  iv*  29^*^^. 

Both  these  families  appear  to  have  been 
long  extinct ;  no  mention  of  them  is  made  by 
Litta  in  his  FamigUe  CcUbri  ItoLioHt, 

Pisistrato,  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens, 
bom  circ  B,c,  605,  died  B.C.  527. 

D.  introduces  him  as  an  example  of  meek- 
ness in  Circle  III  of  Purgator>%  where  the  sin 
of  wrath  is  expiated,  Purg.  xv,  10 1  [Iraoondi] ; 
he  represents  the  wife  of  Pisistratus  urging 
him  to  take  vengeance  on  a  young  man  who 
had  kissed  their  daughter  publicly  in  the 
streets  (r^f*.  97-ioU,  while  P.  gently  replies 
by  asking  what  they  should  do  to  those  that 
hated  them,  if  they  were  to  condemn  those 
that  loved  them  {\n*.  102-5 >* 

The  incident  alluded  to  is  borrowed  directly 
or  indirectly  from  Valerius  Masdmus,  who 
gives  the  following  account  of  it :— 

*  Pisistratus  Athcniensium  t>'rafii]U8»  eum  MMe^ 
tens  quidam,  aniorc  ntiac  ejus  virgin  ts  «ccctifu»,  in 
publico  obv iam  sibi  factam  oscuUtus  cssct,  hortaute 

uxore,  ut  ab  eo  capitale  supplidirr    --  *,  re» 

S|>un(tit  :  Si  coa,  qui  nio«ii  amaint,  in'  i{uid 

his  facictntis,  qui  bus  odio  sumus  I '        .    .  z_    >.  a.) 

Noti.—X^,  accents  Pisiitrdio  ( :  (emftraip  ; 
cemiioHnaie],  with  accent  on  the  penultimate^ 

Pistoia^  town  in  Tuscany  at  the  foot  of  the 
Etruscan  Apennmes,  about  20  miles  from 
Florence  on  the  road  to  Lucol  U  was  near 
Pistoja  (the  ancient  Pistorium)  that  CatiUne 
was  defeated  by  Petrcius,  H.c.  62^  and  thm 
was  a  tradition  tliat  the  town  was  founded 
by  the  survivors  of  Catiline's  force;  Villani 
says  :— 

•  t  tag  Uati  e*  fediti  delta  gente  di  CatelHna  scampali 
di   morle  dclJa  battagli.i  '  5san«  pochi,  %i 

ndussero  ov'  ^  ogR)  la  ^ '  '^ta,  e  quiri  con 

viii  abitflf^'^''  ^-^  fi.rn«.,  .  fnn  pf^^erirs 

dt  lorD  \  \o  e  graaM> 

lu<iga    wr.  I   qittU   Ml 

odificaro  la  ciMi  4%  PiHt^ta,  ^mt  Im  leiaMiie  mortafil^ 
e  pistolenia  chc  fu  prcaso  a  quelle*   li»(»fo  e  dl 
loro  gente  c  di  Roniani,  Ic  poser- 
e  per6  non  6  da  manvigUjire  ae  1 
stati  c  sor»o  gent*  di  gycrm  fieri  •    i  niu^.  n  uius 
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Pistoia,  Cino  da 


Pittagara 


loro  c  con  altrui,  essendo  siratti  del  san^e  di 
Catellina  c  del  rimaso  di  sua  cosi  latta  gentc, 
sconfitta  c  tagllata  in  battagUa/    (L  39*) 

Pistoja  is  mentioned  by  Vanni  Fucci  (in 
Bolgia  7  of  Circle  VI 11  of  Hell),  wlio  describes 
himself  as  a  wild  beast  and  Pistoja  as  his  lair, 
Inf.  xxiv.  126;  he  refers  to  it  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  factions,  and  prophesies 
the  expulsion  of  the  latter  (which  came  to  pass 
in  May,  1301)  (?'.  143)  [BianoM:  Negri] ;  D. 
apostrophizes  Pistoja,  with  an  allusion  to  the 
traditional  descent  of  its  inhabitants  from 
Catiline's  soldierst  Inf.  xxv.  10^12;  it  is  men- 
tioned as  the  native  place  of  the  poet  Cino, 
Pistorium,  V.  E.  ii.  6"*^  [Oino]. 

Pistoia,  Cino  da*    [Cino,] 

Pistoriensis,  Cinus,  Cino  da  Pistoja, 
V.  E.  i.  10^^',  13-''',  \*]'-^~^\  \\.  2*-,  5**;  exuians 
Pisiimensis^  Epist.  iv.  ///.     [Cino.] 

Pistoriiim*  Pistoja;  Cinus  de  Pistorw, 
Cino  da  Pistoja,  V*  E.  ii.  6^*>.  [Cmo :  Pie- 
toia.] 

Pittaco,  Pittacus,  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos, 
celebrated  as  warrior,  statesman,  philosopher, 
and  poet;  born  B-C  651,  died  569.  He  com- 
manded the  Mitylenaeans  in  their  war  with 
Athens  for  the  possession  of  Sigeum,  and 
killed  the  Athenian  general,  Fhrynon,  in  single 
combat  (B.C.  606 >.  In  5S9  he  was  entrusted 
by  his  feliow-citiiens  with  the  government  of 
Mitylene,  which  he  held  for  ten  years,  till  579, 
wh^  he  resigned  it ;  he  died  tea  years  later* 
He  was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of 
Greece,  and  as  such  is  mentioned  by  D.,  Conv* 
iii.  1 1*1.     [Biante.] 

Pittagora,  Pythagoras,  celebrated  Greek 
philosopher,  native  of  Samos,  bom  drc.  B,c. 
582,  died  at  Metaponium  in  Lucania  drc.  B.c* 
506.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  under  Phere- 
cydes,  Thales,  and  Anaxiraander,  and  then  to 
have  visited  Phoenicia,  Lyria,  Egypt,  Babylon, 
and  India  for  the  ptirpose  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge from  the  learned  men  of  those  countries. 
He  eventually  settled  in  the  Greek  city  of 
Crotona,  in  S,  of  Italy  (probably  drc.  B*c  529), 
where  he  founded  a  school  of  philosophy, 
which  in  many  respects  resembled  a  religious 
brotherhood,  its  chief  aim  being  the  moral 
education  and  reformation  of  the  community. 
His  most  famous  doctrine  was  that  of  metem* 
psychosis,  or  the  transmigration  of  souls- 
The  central  thought  of  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy is  the  idea  of  number,  the  recognition  of 
the  numerical  and  mathematical  relations  of 
things,  number  being  regarded  as  the  pnnciple 
and  essence  of  everything.  Immediately  con- 
nected with  this  theory  is  the  Pythagorean 
theory  of  opposites;  numbers  are  divided  into 
odd  and  even,  and  from  the  combination  of 
odd  and  even  the  numbers  themselves  (and 
therefore  all  things)  seem  to  result.    The  odd 


number  was  identified  with  the  limited,  the 
even  with  the  unlimited ;  and  hence  was 
developed  a  list  of  ten  fundamental  opposi- 
tions, known  as  the  Pythagorean  ^v^rmxiA  or 
parallel  tables  :— 

I.  Limited.  Unlimited, 

a.  Odd.  Even. 

3.  Unity.  Plurality. 

4.  Right.  Lea 

5.  Masculine.  Feminine, 

6.  Rest,  Motion. 

7.  Straight.  Crooked. 

8.  Light.  Darkness. 

9.  Good.  EviL 
10.  Square.  Oblong. 

The  Pythagoreans  conceived  the  universe  as 
a  sphere,  in  the  heart  of  which  they  plaoed 
the  central  Fire;  around  this  move  the  ten 
heavenly  bodies — furthest  off  the  Heaven  cf 
the  Fixed  Stars,  then  the  five  Planets  known 
to  antiquity,  then  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the 
Earth,  and  lastly  the  counter-Earth  \a»Tix^^)t 
revolving  between  the  Earth  and  the  central 
Fire,  from  which  it  continually  shields  the 
Earth.  Lightand  heat  reach  the  Earth  indirectly 
by  way  of  reflection  from  the  Sun.  When  the 
Earth  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  central  Fire  as 
the  Sun,  then  it  is  day:  when  it  is  on  the 
opposite  side,  then  it  is  night, 

Pythagoras  abstained  from  all  animal  food, 
limiting  himself  strictly  to  a  vegetable  diet- 
His  public  instruction  consisted  of  practical 
discourses  in  which  he  recommended  virtoc 
and  dissuaded  from  vice,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  domestic  and  social  relations  of 
mankind.  He  left  no  writings,  such  composi* 
tions  as  pass  under  his  name  being  compila- 
tions by  later  hands. 

D.'s  knowledge  of  Pythagoras  and  his  doc- 
trines was  derived  mainly  from  Aristotle ;  but 
he  was  also  indebted  to  Cicero,  Albertns 
Magnus,  and  St.  TTiomas  Aquinas,  and  per- 
haps to  St.  Augustine. 

The  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  as  to  *  the  odd 
and  even,'  and  the  numerical  origin  of  all 
things  (from  Aristotle,  Metaphys*  i,  5 ;  cf* 
Cicero,  Acad,  QuaesL  iv.  37),  Cohv.  ii.  141**^^  ; 
Mon.  i.  15^*^";  his  invention  of  the  tenn 
*  philosophy  *  ^from  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qna^st^  v,  3, 
or  St.  Augustme,  Ot/.  ZV/,  viii.  2),  Con  v.  ii. 
15102-a.  jii^  n4i-A3j  bis  theory  that  the  Earth 
was  a  star,  and  that  there  was  a  'counter- 
Earth'  {Antktona)^  and  that  both  of  than 
revolved,  also  that  the  central  place  in  the 
universe  was  occupied  by  Fire  (from  Aristotle, 
De  Caeh,  ii.  13),  Conv.  iii.  52^-^  pPerra^]; 
his  residence  in  Italy  at  the  time  that  Numa 
Pompilius  was  King  of  Rome  (a  misunder- 
standing of  Livy,  i,  18),  and  his  dairo  to  be 
reckoned,  not  a  wise  man,  but  a  lover  ol* 
wisdom  or  philosopher  (from  Cicero^  Tksr.  I 
Quiust,  v.  3,  and  St.  Augustine,  Ctv,  Dd^  viS, 
2),  Conv.  iii.  I  i22-*a .  his  saying  that  in  frioad* 
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ship  many  are  made  one  (from  Cicero,  Off.  i. 
17),  Conv,  iv.  1^"  J  his  theorj"  as  to  the  equal 
nobility  of  all  souls,  whether  of  men,  animals, 
plants,  or  minerals  (apparently  a  genera!  state- 
ment of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  on  the 
subject),  Conv.  \\\  3i5i*»~5  (j^^-^  Mo'w);  his 
doctrine  that  number  and  the  elements  of 
number  were  the  elements  of  all  thing-s,  and 
his  arrangement  in  his  ^  paralJcl-tables '  of 
Unity  and  Good  in  one  column,  and  of  Plurality 
and  Evil  in  the  other  ifrom  Aristotle^  J/tV^/^/-^* 
i.  5),  Mon.  i.  15*^"^'.  (Sec  Paget  Toynbee^ 
Dani/s  references  io  Pythagoras,  in  Ramania^ 
xxiv.  376-84.) 

\n  illustration  of  Conv.  iv.  21 2^''  Mazzuc- 
chelli  quotes  the  following  passages  from  the 
Viiae  Phihsopherum  of  Diogenes  Laertjus  :— 

'Alii  vero  Pythagorani  alium  quendam  ahptem 
ftthletas  ita  soli  turn  enutrirc  ( earn  i  bus;  dicunt,  non 
hunc  (Samiiim).  Quo  enim  pacto  cum  hie  ct 
neciire  vetuerit,  sustincjit  gtJStare  animaHa,  quae 
commune  nobiscum  jus  habcaiit  animae  ^^ii  §  13), 
Primum  huRC  (Pythagoram '  scnsisse  aiuntf  an  imam 
circulum  necessitatis  immutantcm  all  is  alias  illigari 
anitnantibus  {%  14).  .  .  .  Mitcm  stirpcm  non  cx- 
cidendam,  nee  lacdcndam :  ne  animal  quidcm 
laedcndum  quod  hominibus  non  noceat  i,§  33).  .  . . 
Porro  fabarum  interdicebat  usum,  qiiud  cum  spiriti- 
bus  sint  plenae,  animati  roaxime  sint  participes 
($34).  Ex  plaais  autem  sob  das  Eguras  \  ex  quibus 
item  solida  consistere  corpora,  quorum  el  qtiatuor 
clemcnta  cssc^  ignem,  aquam,  terram,  aerem^ 
quae  per  omnia  transcant  ac  vcrtantur,  ex  quibus 
fieri  mundum  animatum,  inteiligibiiem,  rotimdum, 
mediam  terram  Gontincntem,ctc,  (^  35).  . .  .  Vivere 
item  omnia,  quae  caloris  partidpcntj  atque  ideo  et 
plantas  esse  animantcs  ;  ammam  iamcn  non  habere 
omnes.  Animam  vcro  avulsionem  aethens  esse, 
ct  calidi,  et  frigidi,  eo  quod  sit  parti ceps  frigidi 
aetheris.  Differre  autem  a  vita  animam,  esseqvie 
illani  immortalcm,  quandoquidcm  ct  id  a  quo  avtilsa 
est,  immortale  sit.  Porro  animaha  ex  sc  in\iccm 
naaci  seminali  ratione  ;  earn  vcro  quae  e  terra  fiat 
generationcm,  non  posse  subsistere.  Semen  autem 
otse  cerebri  stiUam,  quae  in  se  calidum  eontincat 
vaporem«  Haec  vcro  dum  infunditur  vulvae,  ex 
cerebro  saniem  et  humorem  sanguine m<|ue  pro- 
fluere.  Ex  quibus  caro,  nervi,  ossa^  pili,  totumque 
consistat  corpus :  e  vapore  autem  animam  ac  scnsum 
constare  (§  a8\' 

Pittagorici,  Pythagoreans,  followers  of 
Pythagoras  ;  their  theory  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Ctalaxy  or  Milky  Way  (from  Albertus 
Magnus,  Meteor,  i.  2),  Conv,  ii,  15*^^^^*. 
[QalaBaia:  Fittagora.] 

Placentini,  inhabitants  of  Piaccnxa  (the 
Roman  Placentia),  town  of  Old  Lombardyj  in 
N.W.  comer  of  the  Emilia,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  S.  bank  of  the  Fo;  their  dialect 
distinct  from  that  of  Ferrara,  though  both 
belong  to  Lombardy,  V*  E*  i*  lo'^^'''.    [liom- 

Plato,     [Platone,] 


Platone,  Plato,  the  Greek  philosopher, 
bom  at  Athens  circ.  B.c  458,  died  at  the  age 
of  over  eighty,  B.C.  347.  His  family  on  the 
fatber's  side  claimed  descent  from  Codrus, 
last  King  of  Athens.  In  his  yooth  Plato 
became  a  follower  of  Socrates  and  one  of  his 
most  ardent  admirers.  After  the  death  of 
Socrates  in  i,c.  599  he  retired  to  Mcgara,  and 
subsequently  visited  Eg>-pt,  Sicily,  and  the 
Greek  cities  in  S.  Italy  m  quest  of  knowledge. 
After  his  return  (circ.  3891  he  began  to  teach 
his  philosophical  system  in  the  gyinnasium  of 
the  Academy  (the  grove  named  after  Academus 
on  the  Cephissus),  whence  his  school  was 
subsequently  called  the  Academic  [Aocade* 
micl].  His  extant  writings  consist  of  a  large 
number  of  works  on  various  philosophical 
subjects,  in  the  form  of  dialogues.  The  most 
illustrious  of  Plata*s  pupils  was  Aristotle, 
the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school  [Peri- 
patetioi). 

D/s  knowledge  of  Plato's  works  was  practi- 
cally confined  to  the  Ttntaeus,  which  is  the 
only  one  he  quotes  or  mentions  hy  name  (Par, 
iv.  49;  Conv.  ill.  5^**)  \Tlmeo\;  he  would  be 
more  or  less  familiar  also  with  the  numerous 
references  to  Plato  which  occur  in  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Albertus  Magnus^  as  welt  as 
in  the  philosophical  treatises  of  Cicero,  the  D4 
Civitatf  Dei  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  Summa 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas^ 

D,  mentions  I'lato  by  name  some  eighteen 
limes  ;  he  uses  indifferently  the  forms  Platans 
and  Piato^  both  of  which  occur  in  rime  as 
well  as  in  prose  : — Platone^  Inf*  iv.  134  (\pont 
:  Zenane)  ;  Par.  iv.  24  ( :  raeione  :  cagions) ; 
Conv,  iii.  5-*%  i4"«'  »^ ;  iv.  6^10-28^  24^5^;  piato, 
Purg*  iii.  43   ( I  queiato  :  turbaio)  \    Conv.  ii. 


Epist.  X.  29, 

Plato  is  placed  with  Socrates  among  the 
ancient  philosophers  who  are  grouped  round 
Aristotle  in  Limbo,  ranking  next  to  the  Master, 
Inf.  iv.  134-5  [Ijimbo] ;  he  is  coupled  with 
Aristotle  as  having  failed  to  attain  the  ultimate 
quia  or  final  cause,  in  spite  of  all  their  philo- 
sophical investigations,  Purg.  iii.  43 ;  Plato's 
theory,  as  propounded  in  the  Timaeus  (41-2), 
that  the  souls  of  men  abide  in  the  stars, 
whence  they  descend  to  inhabit  human  bodies, 
and  that  after  death  they  return  again  to  their 
respective  stars*  Par.  iv.  22-4,  49-50;  Conv. 
ii,  14^^*;  iv.  21I7-IH  [Timeo] ;  his  opinion  that 
*  substantial  generation  *  is  effected  by  the 
motive  powers  of  the  Heavens,  or  by  the  stars, 
especially  in  the  case  of  human  souls,  Conv. 
ii.  14**^"^^'*;  his  theory  as  to  the  number  of  the 
celestial  intelligences,  and  his  use  of  the  term 
*idea*  for  them  (cf.  Cicero,  Orat,  3;  Acad. 
Quatst,  i.  8 ;  Su  Augustine,  Citf,  Dei^  vii.  28 ; 
St,  Thomas  Aquinas,  S.  T.  i.  Q.  79,  A.  3), 
Conv.  ii.  5;ii"*t^,  1431-*;  iv.  15^^^^;  cf.  Par. 
xiii.  97-S;   his  theory,  as  propounded  in  the 
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Tifmieus  \40),  as  to  the  position  of  the  Earth 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  as  to  its 
motions,  which  are  axial  but  not  orbital  {cf. 
Aristotle,  De  Caelo^  ii.  4  ;  Cicero,  Acad,  Quaesi, 
iv,  39),  Conv.  iii,  5*f'-5^  [Terra-]  ;  his  theory 
that  sight  consists »  not  in  the  entering  of  the 
visible  into  the  eye,  but  in  the  going  forth  of 
the  visual  power  towards  the  visible  object 
( Tim,  45 ;  cf.  Albert  us  Magnus,  D£  Satsu  ei 
Sensato^  u  5)*  Conv.  iii.  9^^*^**^^ ;  his  contempt 
for  worldly  goods,  and  for  regal  dignity,  though 
of  r^ya!  descent,  Conv.  iii,  14"*^^;  Aristotle, 
though  his  best  friend,  yet  did  not  scruple  to 
di^r  from  him,  Conv.  iii.  14'^^"^;  the  doc- 
trine of  the  mean  as  applied  to  virtue  held  by 
him  and  his  predecessor  Socrates,  Conv.  iv. 
5115-^'p .  the  founder  of  the  Academic  school 
of  philosophy,  as  the  head  of  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Spcusippus*  Conv. 
iv.  6^^^^**;  his  theory  that  souls  differ  in 
nobility  according  to  the  various  degrees  of 
nobility  in  the  stars  to  which  they  belong, 
Conv,  iv.  21 '^~'*;  Socrates*  opinion  of  him, 
and  Cicero*s  statement  {Senect.  §  5)  that  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  Conv.  iv.  24'''"*^^ 
{see  d^/irw) ;  his  use  of  metaphors  in  order  to 
convey  to  his  readers  what,  for  lack  of  suitable 
terms,  could  not  otherwise  be  expressed,  Epist* 
X,  29 ;  the  Platonic  theory  as  to  the  complex 
nature  of  the  soul  (/»;.  69 ;  cf.  Cicero,  Acad, 
Qimest.  iv.  39)  qualified  as  an  error,  Purg.  iv. 
5-6. 

With  regard  to  Plato*s  death  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one  Vincent  of  Beauvais  quotes  (Spec* 
Hist.  iv.  6)  the  following  passage  from 
Seneca : — 

♦  Plato  natatj  suo  deccssit,  et  annum  unum  atque 
octogcsimum  implevit,  sine  tttla  deductione.  Ideo 
Magi,  qui  forte  Athenis  erant^  immolnvcnint  de- 
functo,  ampltoris  fuisse  sortis  quam  humanae  rati, 
quia  consummass£t  perfectissimuin  numenun, quern 
noveni  novies  multipticaU  componunt.*  \^Epist.  Iviii. 
mdjitu) 

(On  D.'s  references  to  Plato  see  Moore, 
Studies  in  Dante ^  i.  156-64.) 

PlaMtO,  Plaatus  (Titus  Maccius  Pkutus), 
celebrated  Roman  comic  poet,  bom  at  Sar- 
sina  in  Umbria  B.C.  254,  died  B.a  184; 
twenty-one  of  his  comedies  have  been  pre- 
served, all  of  which  are  based  upon  Greek 
originals. 

He  is  mentioned,  together  with  Terence, 
Caecilius,  and  Varro  (or  Varius),  by  Statins 
(in  Purgatory),  who  asks  Virgil  for  news  of 
them,  and  is  told  that  they  and  Persius  and 
many  others  are  with  Homer  and  V.  himself 
in  Limbo,  Purg,  xxii.  98.     [Limbo.] 

D.  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  UTitings  of  Plautus ;  his 
name  he  would  be  familiar  with  as  occurring 
in  the  lists  of  Roman  poets  given  by  Horace 
(2  Epist,  i.  56-9 ;  A,  A  53-5),  as  well  as  in 


the  Dc  Cimlaie  Dei  (ii.  12)  of  St.  Augustine. 
[Cecllio,] 

Rinius,  Pliny  the  Elder  (Caius  PUdjus 
Secundus  Major),  Roman  naturalist  and  his- 
torian, bom  at  Comum  in  N.  Italy  a-D.  aj, 
killed  in  the  great  eruption  of  Vesurlits 
(to  which  he  had  approached  too  near  in  his 
ship  in  his  leal  for  scientific  investigation, 
while  in  command  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum^, 
A.  D.  79.  Besides  w^orks  on  grammar,  rhetoric, 
military  tactics,  and  other  subjects,  Pliny 
wrote  two  histories  (one  on  the  wars  on  the 
German  frontier,  the  other  a  general  history 
of  Rome),  both  of  which  have  been  lost ;  his 
most  important  work,  the  Historia  Ntituraiis 
in  thirty-seven  books,  which  is  a  storehouse 
of  information  on  every  branch  of  natural 
science  as  known  to  the  ancient  world,  has 
been  preserved  nearly  intact.  Directly  or  in- 
directly it  supplied  the  material  of  a  number 
of  mediaeval  works  of  similar  scope,  especially 
those  which  are  known  as  '  bestiaries  *  and 
*  lapidaries,*  and  the  like. 

D.  mentions  Pliny  (of  whose  writings  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  use),  to- 
gether with  Livy,  Frontinus»  and  Orosias,  as 
a  *  master  of  lofty  prose,'  V.  E.  ii.  6*^. 

Pluto,  name  given  by  D.  to  the  guardian  of 
Circle  IV  of  Hell,  where  the  Avaricious  and 
Prodigal  are  punished,  Inf.  vi.  115;  viiL  2; 
ii  gran  nemico.  Inf.  vi.  II5;  <r^/r,  viL  5;  ot- 
^/a  iabdia^  *'•  7  ;  maiedetto  lupo^  v,  8  ;  Jlera 
crudele^  v.  15.  On  leaving  Circle  III,  D.  and 
Virgil  Hnd  P.  placed  on  guard  at  the  entranoe 
to  the  next  Circle  (Inf.  \i.  112- 1 5);  he  cries 
out  to  them  some  unintelligible  words,  with 
the  intention  of  frightening  them  back  (Inf. 
vii.  1-2) ;  but  V*,  after  encouraging  D.  not  to 
fear,  turns  to  P.  and  bids  him  be  silent  and 
consume  his  rage  inwardly,  as  their  journey 
is  willed  in  heaven  (ta^  3-12);  thereupon  P. 
fill  Is  to  the  ground,  and  they  descend  into 
Circle  IV  {%n).  15-16}.    [Avar!.] 

It  is  uncertain  whether  D,  intended  Pluio 
to  represent  Pluto,  otherwise  called  Hades, 
the  god  of  the  nether  world,  son  of  Cronus 
(Saturn)  and  Rhea,  and  brother  of  2^us 
Jupiter)  and  Poseidon  (Neptune);  or  Plutus, 
the  god  of  wealth,  son  of  lasion  and  Demetcr 
(Ceres).  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  \-cry 
clearly  distinguish  between  the  two,  since 
even  in  classical  times  they  were  sometitZMcs 
identified.  The  name  HKovr^^  (Pluto)  is  pro* 
perly  an  epithet  of  "AtAi^r  (Hades),  from  irXo^ror 
jPlutusj,  *  wealth,*  because  com,  the  chief 
wealth  of  early  times,  was  regarded  as  sent 
from  beneath  from  Hades,  as  husband  of 
Persephone,  the  daughter  of  Demeter  ;  beoGe 
Pluto  was  identified  with  Plutus,  and  was  aibo 
considered  as  the  god  of  riches. 

The  old  commentators  mostly  bold  ihAt 
Pluto  is  intended,  at  the  same  time  connect- 
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mg  him  with  the  idea  of  wealth  ;  Uius  Pktro 
di  Dante  says : — 

*  Sicut  in  alits  cirrulis  finxlt  Auctor  adcssc  et 
priecase  unutn  dacmonem  rcpmescntantem  moium 
diftbolicum  ipsius  vitii,  iu  fifigit  nunc  se  pro  eo 
invcnire  Plutonem,  quem  pc^etac  dicunt  fiitsse 
filtum  Batumi  ct  Cybdis,  qu«c  ponttur  pro  elemcnto 
tennc,  et  dicitur  Dts  scu  DUes,  eo  quod  divitiac  in 
lerni  el  e%  terra  nojcuntur,  ct  ah  eis,  scu  propter 
e«9»  per  conscquens  ftvantia.* 

Similarly  Benvcnuto  :— 

*  Nota  quod  Pluto  apud  omncs  poetas  dicitur 
rex  Infemif  et  ponitur  pro  etemento  terrac  ;  ct 
quia  ex  terra  nascitur  otnnis  opulentia  divitiarum 
ex  quibus  nascitur  avancia«  idco  auior  per  Plutoneni 
regcm  tcrrcnarum  et  mundanarum  diviciarum  re- 
praeaenLat  in  general i  univxraate  vicium  avaritiac.* 

D.  applies  to  'Pluto'  the  term  'accursed 
woir  (inf  vii.  8),  in  order  to  denote  his  con- 
nexion with  avarice;  as  Butler  remarks,  the 
wolf  in  the  /A  C.  is  the  symbol  of  the  sin  of 
avarice,  of  the  Gaclf  party,  and  of  the  Papal 
tKiwer  and  the  clergy  generally  (cf.  lnf»  i.  49 ; 
Purg-  xiv.  50,  59;  X3C.  10;  Par.  ix.  132;  xxv. 
6;  xxi-'ii.  55 K 

For  the  form  Pluto  frepreienting  Lat  Pluto)^ 
compare  /tino,  Par.  xxviii.  33  ;  Conv.  ii.  5** ; 
Set  fit  Of  Par,  xxvii.  61  ;  Scorfio^  Purg.  xxv.  3  ; 
Plai0^  Purg,  iii.  43  ;  Conv.  IL  5**,  14*^''  H&c. 

The  meaning  of  the  mysterious  words  put 
into  the  mouth  of  *  Pluto '  by  D.  <  Inf.  vii.  r ) 
has  been  discussed  at  great  length,  but  with 
no  really  satisfactory  result.  The  old  com- 
mentators explain  that  *Papc-  is  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  that  *  Satan  *  is  the  name  of 
the  prince  of  the  devils,  that  the  repetition 
•  l*ape  Satan  pape  Satan  '  denotes  the  inten- 
sity of  the  surprise,  and  that  '  aleppe '  stands 
for  eUepk^  the  hrst  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
lieCt  liMd  either  in  the  sense  of '  pnnce/  or  as 
•a  expretiion  of  irlrf,  the  whole  meaning  that 
'Pluto*  is  c>'  0  Satan  for  help  in  his 

perplexity;  ti,  cnutosays:  — 

*  Pluto  vtdens  hominetn  vivtim  in  rrgno  avaricime 
.  .  ,  non  vaJrns  hnpcdire  ejuji  iter,  mirwtur.  dolct 
ft  impiorvt  auxiltum  altcrius.  Quod  mirelur  patet, 

Sh  dieit :  p^p^f  quod  e«t  adverlt^um  mtranlis, 
od  doleat  patet,  cum  didt :  mlffih^  quod  est 
adircHiium  dolentts:  cum  vcro  dicit :  mM«m,  im- 
^lorat  auatltiiiD  aheriiw,  nam  sathan  tuterpretatur 
princept  duffmoiiioniiii.  Dicit  ergo :  Ak^,  mikmn 
mikmn,  p^  pmp€,  id^t,  ah,  ah,  dyaboJe,  dyabole  I 
quale  monatrum  est  istud  quod  vivus  hooio  videaCur 
to  loco  isio  \  * 

Montip  Schcrillo,  and  others,  take  the  words 
to  be  addressed  by  *  Pluto '  to  D„  and  explain 
SnioH  in  its  Biblical  sense  of  *  eneroy.*  (Sec 
Ciom,  Si&r,  Lftt,  ItiiL^TX\%,  553,) 

Benvenuto  Cellinis  fanciful  rendering  of 
the  words  into  *  Paix,  paix,  Satim,  allei,  paix^' 
and  his  story  of  the  judge  in  the  Pans  bw- 
courts  who  thus  addressed  some  disorderly 
pcmms,  art  well  known  ;  his  suggestion  is  in> 


genious,  but  his  confident  daim  to  have  solved 
the  riddle  can  hardly  be  admitted. 

POy  river  Po  (the  Roman  Padus),  principal 
river  of  Italyi  which  rises  in  Monte  Viso, 
a  peak  of  the  Cottian  .\lps  in  Piedmont,  and 
flows  E,  through  Piedmont  and  the  S,W .  ex- 
tremity of  Lombardy,  after  which  it  forms 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  Emilia  ;  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  sea  it  divides  into  two  main 
branches,  and  enters  the  Adriatic  by  several 
mouths  about  mid>»^y  between  Venice  and 
Ravenna,  its  total  length  being  some  450 
miles  \  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Tictno 
from  the  Lago  Maggiore,  the  Adda  from  the 
Lago  di  Como,  the  Oglio  &om  the  Lago  dUseo, 
and  the.Miticio  from  the  Lago  di  Garda. 

The  Po  is  mentioned,  Po^  Inf.  xx.  *j%  ;  ^^f?* 
xvi.  115;  Par.  vi.  51;  Conv.  iv.  13^*;  (wiui 
art.),  il  Po,  Inf.  v.  98 ;  Purg.  xiv.  92  ;  Pcuia  (in 
rime),  Par.  xv.  137;  Padus^  Epist.  vii.  7; 
EcL  ii.  67 ;  Eriiianm^  Epist.  vii,  3  [£rl- 
-danus] ;  Ravenna  is  described  by  Franoesca 
(in  Circle  U  of  HcU)  as  being  Sulla  marima 
doxff  il  Po  tiescemlM  Ptr  a^ftr  pact  co*  sfguaci 
sui  (i.e.  on  the  Adriatic  coast  near  where  the 
Po  and  its  tributaries  discharge  into  the  9ca), 
Inf.  v.  9^-9  iRaveiina];  the  confluence  of 
the  Mincio  and  the  Po  near  Govemolo,  Inf. 
XX.  77- 8  rOovemo :  Minoio] ;  the  pbin  of 
Old  Lombardy  (through  which  the  Po  flows) 
described  by  Pier  da  Mcdicina  (in  Bolgia  9 
of  Circle  VII  I  of  Hell)  as  h  dohe  fitmo  Chf 
da  Verctlli  a  MarctM  dichina^  Inf.  xxviii. 
74- Q  lllsroabd:  Veroelli];  Romagna  de- 
scribed by  Guido  del  Duca  (i**  Circle  II  of 
Purgatory)  as  being  Ira  il  Po  €  il  monU  (Lc. 
between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines).  Purg. 
xiv.  33  [Bozna^na] ;  the  March  of  Trevisoi 
together  with  Lombardy  and  Romagrui,  de- 
scribed by  Marco  Lombardo  (in  Circle  III  of 
Ptirgatory)  as  il  pant  ck*  A  dice  €  Po  rig^a^ 
Purg.  XVI.  115  [Maroa  Trlvialana] ;  Mo<ite 
Viso,  in  which  the  Po  rises  (or  perhaps  the 
Alps  in  general),  referred  to  Ijv  the  Emperor 
Justinian  rin  the  Heaven  ot  Mercury  I  as 
tJalpestrt  rocct  di  ck£^  /*^,  iu  Mi^  Par.  vi.  51 
(Monte  Veao) ;  Fermnt  (probably)  lefericd 
to  by  Cacci.iguida  (in  the  Heaven  m  Mars>  aa 
being  in  the  vaU«y  of  ihit  Po,  Par,  xv.  157 
[Pado] ;  the  kiliabltaiils  of  Upper  Italy  de- 
scribed as  /  [Mini  daila  parig  di  Po,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Lower  Italy,  daila 
parte  di  Ttt'ere,  Coav.  tv.  i3J«»-^<^;  D.  urges 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII  to  leave  the  vaUey 
of  the  Po.  and  to  come  and  make  an  end  of 
the  noxious  beast  (i.  c.  Florence),  which  drinks 
Dot  of  Po  nor  of  Ttber^  but  of  Arno,  Epist.  vii. 
3*  7 ;  Tityrus  (i.  c.  D.)  refers  to  Ravcniia  as 
being  situated  on  the  coast  ol  the  Emilia, 
between  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Po  and  the 
le^  of  the  RubiooR,  EcL  ii.  67-^  [Bavanjia  : 
Rubiooo]. 
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Polinestor 


Podestadi,  Powers,  mentioned  by  Beatrice 
(in  the  Cr>' stall ine  Heaven),  in  her  exposition 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  Angelic  Hicnuxhies, 
as  ranking  last  in  the  second  Hierarchy,  Do- 
minions and  Virtues  ranking  above  them,  Par. 
xxviii.  122-3;  in  the  Convtvio  D.  states  that 
the  second  Hierarchy  is  composed  of  Princi- 
palities, \^irtues»  and  Dominions,  in  that  order, 
Powers  {PoUstttti)  coming  last  in  the  first 
Hierarchy,  their  function  being  to  contemplate 
the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Conv.  ii,  6^'  ^^'^^  [Gerarchia].  They 
preside  over  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun  [Para- 
disoi]. 

Poeni,  Carthaginians  (so  called  because 
they  were  colonists  from  Phoenicia),  Mon.  ii. 
4*',  11*^.     [Cartagineal.] 

Poetlca^  the  Art  0/  Paetry  of  Horace, 
V,  E.  ii.  4^  (where  Rajna  reads  Poetrta) ; 
Epist.  X.  10.     [>4/s  Poeiicm.] 

PoeUcM,  An.     [Ars  Pociica*] 

PoetHM,  the  Art  of  Pottry  of  Horace,  V.  N. 
\  25^^' ;  Conv.  ii,  14'*'* ;  and  (according  to  Rajna) 
V.  E.  ii.  4^"\     \Ax%  PDel/cA.] 

Pola,  sea -port  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Istrian  peninsula,  on  the  Gulf  of  Quamero 
[tstiia :  Quamaro]  ;  it  is  celebrated  for  its 
Roman  remains,  the  most  impHjrtant  of  which 
is  the  unique  amphitheatre,  it  being  the  only 
one  now  existing  wjth  the  outer  walls  intact. 

D.  mentions  Pola,  together  with  Aries,  in 
connexion  with  the  remains  of  old  sepulchres 
which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both 
these  places,  Inf.  ix.  113,   [ArlL] 

Benvenuto  speaks  of  those  at  Pola  as  being 
nearly  seven  hundred  in  number,  and  men- 
tions a  tradition  that  formerly  bodies  were 
brought  down  to  this  place  &om  Slavonia  in 
order  to  be  buried  near  the  shore  :— 

*  Juxta  Polaro  civitatem  est  ctiam  magna  multi- 
tudo  arcanim  ;  audio  quod  sunt  quasi  scptingentae 
numero,  et  fcrtur  quod  olim  portabantur  corpora 
de  Sclavonia  in  Histrta  scpelicnda  ibi  juxta  man- 
timaoi.' 

Polenta,  castle  near  Bertinoro,  in  the 
Emilia,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Forll,  whence  the 
Guelf  Polenta  family  took  their  name* 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Guido  da  Monte- 
feltro  (in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle  V III  of  HellJ  as 
to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Romagna,  D, 
states  that  the  *  eagle  of  Polenta '  still  broods 
over  Ravenna,  as  it  had  done  for  many  years 
past  (they  having  been  lords  of  Ravenna  since 
1270),  and  that  it  now  (1300)  also  covers 
Cer^'ia  with  its  wings,  Intxxvii.  40-2  [Cervia: 
BaTenna].  The  head  of  the  bouse  at  the 
time  of  which  D*  is  speaking  was  Guido  Vec- 
chio  da  Polenta  (d.  1310),  ^ther  of  Franccsca 
da  Rimini,  and  grandfather  of  D.'s  future  host 
at  Ravenna.  The  arms  of  the  Polenta  family 
displayed  an  eagle,  half  argent  on  a    jield 


azure»  half  gules  on  a  field  or,    Benvenuto  says  I 
that  D.*s  metaphor  implies,  as  was  the  fistct^j 

that  the  rule  of  the  Polenta  was  beneficent  :— 

*  Nunc  autor,  descripturus  specialiter  statnm 
Romandioke,  incipit  a  Ravenna,  et  senteotialitcr 
vult  dicere  quod  nobilis  et  antiqua  prosapia  istorum 
de  Polenta  dominatur  Raveanae  et  Cerviac.  Unde 
debes  scire  quod  eo  tempore  regnabat  Ravennae 
quidam  dominus  Guido  Novellus  de  Polenta,  vir 
quidcm  satis  tnagnae  inteUigentiae  et  eloquential  ; 
qui  multum  honoravit  Dantem  in  vita  et  in  morte ; 
ideo  loquitur  de  eo  vatdc  honc$te,  describens  ipsum 
ab  insigDio  suae  domus.  .  .  ,  Illi  de  Polenta  portant 
pro  insignio  aquilam,  cujus  medietas  est  alba  in 
campo  azurru,  et  alia  tneidietas  est  nibea  in  campo 
aureo.  .  . .  Vult  diccrc  quod  iste  Guido  Novellus 
fovet  et  protegit  ravcnnates  sub  umbra  alarum 
suanim,  si  cut  aquila  fiUos  suos.  £t  de  rei  veritate 
Ravenna  tunc  erat  in  lloreiiti  statUf  quae  atmc  eal 
in  languido.* 

Policreto,  Polydetus,  celebrated  Greek 
sculptor  (circ.  B.c  452-412),  a  contemporaiy 
of  Phidias,  but  somewhat  younger;  lie  was 
supposed  to  be  unsurpassed  in  carving  imagies 
of  men,  as  Phidias  was  in  making  those  of 
the  gods. 

D.,  whose  knowledge  of  Polydetus  was  prob- 
ably derived  from  Aristotle's  references  to  him 
(e,g.  Ethics t  vi.  7),  speaks  of  him  in  coancxion 
with  the  sculptures  in  Circle  1  of  Purgaior>% 
which  he  says  would  have  shamed  not  only  the 
Greek  sculptor,  but  even  Nature  herself,  Purg. 

Folidoro,  Polydorus,  son  of  Priam^  King 

of  Troy,  and  of  Hecuba.  Just  before  Troy  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Priam  entrusted 
Polydorus,  together  with  a  large  sum  of 
money,  to  Polymestor,  King  of  the  Thractan 
Chersonese  ;  but  after  the  destruction  of  Troy 
the  latter  killed  Polydorus  for  the  sake  of  the 
treasure,  and  cast  his  body  into  the  sea.  Sub- 
sequently the  body  was  washed  up  on  to  the 
shore,  and  was  found  and  recogniaed  by 
Hecuba,  w^ho  avenged  her  son*s  murder  by 
putting  out  Polymestor*s  eyes^  and  killing  his 
two  children, 

Polydorus  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  finding  of  his  corpse  by  Hecuba,  ln£  xxx, 
18  [Ecubn] ;  and  again,  in  connexion  with 
his  murder  by  Polymestor,  Purg.  xx.  11$ 
[Polinestor]  i 

Polmestor^  Polymestor,  King  of  the  Thia- 
cian  Chersonese,  to  whose  charge  Priam  com- 
mitted his  son  Polydorus,  with  a  large  treasure, 
before  the  fall  of  Troy.  In  order  to  possess 
himself  of  the  treasure,  Polymestor  betrayed 
his  trust,  and  killed  his  wardf  flinging  his 
body  into  the  sea  [Polidoro].  The  story 
is  told  by  Ovid  : — 


I 


*  E*t,  ubi  Troj*  ftiit,  Pliryj 
Bbtoiub  habitata  vim. 


E^ae  cootraria  teiloa 
PolyiDcstorb  illic 
R«^a  dives  cmt,  cui  tc  cocnroisit  aleDclaiii 
Clani,  Polydorc:,  pater,  PKrygiisqac  rcmorU  «b 
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AdjedflMt  opn,  jwlmi  irritunen  avad. 
Ut  oeddit  rortun*  Phrygum,  capit  impins  entem 
RcK  TbtmcQin,  ingvloque  sat  deniiiit  aJumni ; 
Et  tanqujun  tolll  ctum  corpore  crimhia  pOMent^ 
Eiawimewi  Kopnlo  mbjcctas  mwl  m  andiia.^ 

(Aiftam.  mia.  ^J^-^S.) 

D.  mdudes  Polymestor  among  the  instances 
of  avarice  proclaimed  by  the  Avaricious  in 
Circle  V  of  Purgatory,  Purg,  xx,  115,  [Avart] 

Polinice,  Polynkes,  son  of  Oedipus,  King 
of  Thebes,  and  of  Jocasta,  and  twin-brother  of 
EteocJes.  After  the  abdication  of  Oedipus, 
Polynices  and  Eteodes  agreed  to  reign  alter- 
nately in  Thebes;  but  when  E.'s  term  had 
expired  he  refused  to  admit  P.  to  the  throne, 
whereupon  the  latter  appealed  for  aid  to 
Adrastus,  King  of  Argos-  Out  of  this  quarrel 
aro^  ll>c  celebnited  war  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  in  the  course  of  which  Polynices  and 
EteocJcs  slew  each  other  in  single  combat. 

D,  refers  to  Polynices  as  the  brother  of  Eteo- 
cles, in  connexion  with  the  funeral  pyre  on  which 
they  were  both  laid,  the  hatred  between  them 
being  perpetuated  after  death,  as  appeared  from 
the  fact  that  the  flame  from  the  pyre  divided 
in  two  as  it  ascended,  Inf.  xxvi.  54  (Eteocl©] ; 
the  two  brothers  are  alluded  to,  in  reference 
to  their  fratricidal  strife,  as  /a  doppia  triiiixia 
di  hhasta,  Purg.  xxii.  56  [  JooostaJ. 

Polynices  is  mentioned  several  times  in  con- 
nexion with  the  incidents  related  by  Statius 
(in  the  Tkehaid)  as  having  occurred  when  he 
arrived  at  the  court  of  Adrastus  as  a  fugitive 
from  Thebes,  Conv.  iv,  25«*^»  T»-Wi  107-1 «, 
[AdrastoJ 


Polionia,  Polymnia  or  Poly  hymn  ia.  Muse 
of  the  sublime  Hymn ;  she  and  her  sbter 
Muses  are  mentioned  together  as  the  inspirers 
of  poetic  song,  Par  xxiii.  56.    (Mtiae.] 

PollSBena,  Polyxena,  daughter  of  Priam, 
King  of  Troy,  and  of  Hecuba.  Achilles,  having 
become  enamoured  of  her,  and  being  tempted 
by  the  promise  that  she  should  be  given  him 
to  wife  if  he  would  join  the  Trojans,  went 
UAUtned  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thym- 
bra,  where  he  was  treacherously  assassinated 
by  Paris  [Achille*].  Subsequently,  when  the 
Creeks  were  on  their  voyage  home,  bearing 
Hecubai  and  Polyxena  with  them  as  captives, 
the  shade  of  Achilles  appeared  to  them  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace  and  demanded  the  sacrifice 
of  Polyxena,  who  was  thereupon  torn  from 
her  mother  and  slain  by  Neoptolemus  on  the 
tomb  of  his  father. 

D.  mentions    Pol>'xena   in   connexion   with 
the  grief  and  rage  of  Hecuba  at  the  sight  of 
her  dead  body,   Inf.  xxx*   17  [EoubaJ.    The 
biddent  is  related  by  Ovid : — 
*LilOi«  Tbrrkio  c]«*em  rrliguil  AtsidM, 


Quo  fenti  in^o  petUft 

Inmemoimqat  mei  di«c«ciiti«.  in<||uit,  Achtvi  ? 
Obrutajt|tte  eat  fuccBtn  irirtatw  £;r«ttA  wjaira*? 
Np  facile  t    atque  mmra  non  ait  sine  hooore  aepiitclkrSBb 
Placet  Achilleo*  m aetata  Potyieaa  oianea. 

Dixit :  et,  tomiti  aocits  fMre'dtitnu  wnbrae, 
Rapla  dnn  matrk,  q«am  jam  prope  *ol»  foveliai, 
Fortii  et  iofeltx  et  plii«  quam  lemitta  virfo 
Dudtnr  ad  tmnolani,  diraqoe  fit  bgalia  bo«to  .  .  . 
Troades  cxeipvojiL,  deipkiratoaqiMi  reeement 
PHam  iliac,  et  quod  dederit  dwom  «iia  crvoria; 
Teqttc  Kemofil,  virgcx  teqne  o  lood^  rq^  confBnS, 
Refia  dicta  parens,  A«iac  ftorentit  iiDa|p, 
Nunc  iPtiam  praedae  maU  9or%.  ,  ,  . 
Ouae  coipiu  cocDplexa  aaunae  tarn  fbflia  inafie, 
Quas  totictia  patnae  dederal,  oaliaque^  vlroqoe, 
Haic  qnoqoe  dat  lacrimus,  tacriinaa  in  vmlnerm  fuidit, 
Oaciilaj()tiie  ore  lef^t,  coiuuetaque  pectora  plangil, 
Canttianqve  matn  concreto  iq  sangutnc  verreaa 
Ptnrm  qaideai,  ted  et  bare  Laniato  p^tore  dixit; 

Kaia,  taae  (Quid  enim  tupereat  ?)  dolor  altime  matrix 
Nata  >aces  r  rideoqve  tnam,  mea  nliierm,  vulnsa. 
Eo,  DC  peTdiderim  queiDqaain  sine  cacde  meomm. 
Tu  qtioqae  vttliiiL«  habea;  at  le,  qota  femioa,  rebftr 
A  ferro  intara.  ceddiati  «t  ferotna  femo ; 
Totqttc  tooa  kksB  fratreai  te  perdidit  ideia, 
liutittm  Tro}ae  ntoftJiqac  orbator,  Achillea.' 

(VWMmsiiL4J9ff,) 


iiniliaqae  nloMiti 


PoiitiCM,  the  Politics  (in  eight  books)  of 
Aristotle;  quoted  as  P&liiica^  Conv.  iv.  4^*; 
Mon.  i.  3»»,  5*^  \%^%  ii.  5*^  7^,  «**-  D, 
quotes  from  the  PoUtics  upwards  of  a  dozen 
times : — nature  does  nothing  in  vain,  Par  viii. 
11314  {Poi,  L  2) ;  Conv,  iii.  i5***»  »» ;  Mon.  u. 
7*  *'^;  man  cannot  attain  his  end  unless  he 
lives  in  society,  Par.  \4ii.  115-17  {PoL  i.  2) ;  it 
man  hves  in  society  there  must  be  diversity 
of  functions,  Par*  viii.  118-20  {PoL  ii.  2): 
nature  docs  nothing  in  vain,  Conv.  iii.  15^^**1 
{Poi.  i,  2)  J  Par.  viii.  113-14;  Mon.  ii.  7'-!^; 
man  is  by  nature  a  sociable  animal^  Conv.  iv. 
^ti-iu  (/^^/.  \^  2  .  iji.  5)  J  Conv.  iv.  %7^ ;  where 
a  number  of  things  are  ordained  to  one  end, 
it  behoves  one  of  them  to  regulate  or  govern 
the  others,  and  the  others  to  submit^  Conv. 
iv.  4****«  {Pai.  i.  5) ;  Mon.  i.  5I*  '»;  ii.  7>i-i ; 
man  by  nature  a  sociable  animal,  Conv.  iv. 
27=^  (/W*  i,  2  ;  iii*  61 ;  Conv.  iv.  4»'''^ ;  those 
who  arc  strong  in  understanding  the  natural 
rulers  of  others,  Mon.  i.  3'*'"^  (/W.  i.  2);  in 
order  to  attain  a  given  end  there  must  be 
authority  on  the  part  of  one,  smd  submi^ion 
on  the  part  of  others,  Mon.  i-  5 »*-»•'  {/^oi^  I  5^ ; 
Conv,  iv.  4<«-'^  ;  Mon.  ii.  7^**;  every  house 
is  ruled  by  the  oldest,  Mon.  i.  5=*^^  {P0L  i.  2\\ 
man  enjoys  true  liberty  only  under  the  rule 
of  a  monarch,  Mon.  i.  13* '^^  (/W.  iii.  7);  in 
a  bad  state  the  good  man  is  a  bad  cttisen,  but 
in  a  good  state  the  good  man  and  the  good 
citiien  are  one^  Mon.  i,  12*^^*  (/W.  iii.  4); 
laws  made  to  suit  the  sute,  not  the  state  to 
suit  the  laws,  Mon.  i.  t2'"**^  {/W.  iv.  i); 
nobility  consists  in  virtue  and  ancestral  wealth, 
Mon*  li.  3**^-*^  {Po/,  iv.  %)\  nature  does  no* 
thing  in  vain,  Mon.  ii.  7'-»-»  {Pol,  I  %);  Par* 
viii.  113-14;  Conv*  iii.  is'*!**!;  some  men 
and  some  races  bom  to  govern,  others  to  be 
goirerncd,  Mon.  ii.  7^*-'*  {PoL  L  5) ;  Conv.  iy» 
4*«-^;  Mon.  L  5i^»»;  ^  part  should  risk 
itself  to  save  the  whole,  hence  a  man  ot^hl 


FollTice 


Ponti 


to  risk  himself  for  his  countryt  Mon.  ii.  8'»-i* 
{Fvi.  i.  2).     [Aristotile.] 

Polluce,  Pollux,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Leda, 
and  twin-brother  of  Castor.  At  their  death 
Jupiter  placed  the  twins  among  the  stars  as 
the  constellaiion  Gemini, 

Castor  and  Pollux  are  mentioned  together 
to  indicate  the  sign  Gemini,  Purg.  iv*  6i, 
[Cast ore:  Gemelll] 

Polo,  popular  form  of  Ptwl^;  used  (perhaps 
contetnptuousiy)  of  St*  Paul,  who  is  coupled 
with  ti  Fesat/ore,  *  the  Fisherman*  (i'^-  St. 
Peter),  Par.  xviii.  136  [Feacatore,  H],  Some 
editors  read  Po/*/  for  Paa/a,  Par.  xviii.  131 
[Paolo]. 

Polyphemus,  one  of  the  Cyclopes  in  Sicily, 
a  gigantic  monster  who  had  but  one  eye  in 
the  centre  of  his  forehead,  and  hvcd  upon 
human  flesh;  his  dwelling  was  a  cave  near 
Ml  Aetna.  Having  become  enamoured  of  the 
nymph  Galatea  he  wooed  her,  but  was  rejected 
in  favour  of  the  youth  Acis,  whom  she  loved  ; 
the  Cyclops  thereupon  in  jealousy  crushed  the 
latter  under  a  rock.  When  Ulysses  was  driven 
upon  Sicily,  Polyphemus  devoured  some  of  his 
companions,  and  Ulysses  would  have  shared 
their  Cate  had  he  not  blinded  the  monster  and 
escaped.  One  of  them,  Achaemenides,  who  was 
left  behind,  was  found  tliere  by  the  Trojans 
when  they  landed  in  Sicily,  and  related  to 
them  the  horrible  tale  of  how  all  his  com- 
panions had  been  devoured  by  the  Cyclops. 

D. mentions  Pol>*phemus  (whom  the  old  com- 
mentator identifies  with  King  Robert  of  Naples* 
bis  cave  representing  Bologna!  in  connexion 
with  the  story  of  Acis  and  Galatea,  EcL  ii. 
75,  76  [ Aois :  Oalatea] ;  he  is  spoken  of  as 
Cydops^  EcL  ii,  47  [CJiclope] ;  the  story  of 
Achacmenides  is  referred  to  (D,  probably  being 
indebted  for  it  to  Ovid,  Metam.  xiv.  160-222, 
from  whom  the  words  *  huniano  sanguine 
rictus'  appear  to  be  borrowed)*  Eel*  ii  76-^3. 
[Adiaemenides]. 

Pompeiano,  Pompcian  ;  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian  |in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury^)  speaks  of 
la  p0mp€iiina  tuba^  *the  Pompeian  trumpet' 
(i.  c.  the  trumpet  of  Pompcy's  sons,  Sexius 
and  Cneius,  who  were  defeated  by  Julius  Caesar 
at  Munda,  B.C.  45),  Par.  vi»  72.     [Mtmda.] 

PompeiO,  Pompey  the  Great  (Cneius  Pom- 
peius  Magnus),  the  triumvir,  bom  B,C  106, 
died  ^Si,  4S ;  in  his  youth  he  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  Sulla's  most  successful  gene- 
rals in  the  war  against  Marius  and  his  party, 
and  earned  from  Sulla  the  surname  of  Magnus 
on  account  of  his  victories  in  the  African 
campaign  against  them;  he  was  consul  with 
Crassus  in  B.C  70,  and  in  B.C.  59  joined  Julius 
Caesar  and  Crassus  in  the  first  triumvirate; 
at  this  time  he  married  Caesar's  daughter 
Julia ;   in  B.c  55  he  was  consul  a  second  time 


with  Crassus ;  meanwhile  Caesar* s  increasing^ 
power  and  influence  made  it  inevitable  that 
a  struggle  for  supremacy  should  take  place 
between  them  sooner  or  later,  and  in  B.C.  49 
the  civil  war  broke  out ;  in  the  next  year 
Pompey  was  completely  defeated  by  Caesar 
at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  murdered  by  order  of  Ptolemy's 
ministers  (Sep.  29,  Ra  48).     [Cesare.] 

The  Emperor  Jusltnian  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mercury  I  mentions  Pompey  in  connexion  with 
his  achievements  in  his  youth  tmder  the 
Roman  Eagle  against  Marius,  Par.  vi*  53. 
TAquila  1.] 

Pompeio,  Sesto.    [Sesto  2.] 

Pompeo.    [Pompeio.] 

Pompilio,  Numa,    [NumA  Pompilio.] 

Ponente,  the  West,  the  quarter  where  the 
Sun  sets.  Inf,  xix  83 :  Purg.  it.  15  [Oocidente]. 
Similarly  Levanie  is  used  of  the  East,  the 
quarter  where  the  Sun  rises,  Inf.  xvi,  95; 
Purg-  iv-  S3 ;  xxix,  12  [Oriente], 

The  reference  to  the  *  pastor  who  shall  come 
from  the  westward '  (Inf.  xix.  S2-3)  is  to  the 
French  Pope,  Clement  V.    [demente^.] 

Ponte  Rubaconte,  the  bridge  over  the 
A  mo  at  Florence  now  known  as  the  Pootc 
allc  Grazie,  Purg.  xii.  102.     [Rubacoatd.] 

Ponte  Vecchio],  bridge  over  the  Amo 
at  Florence  ;  the  ancient  bridge  which  existed 
in  D.'s  time  is  said  to  have  been  of  Roman 
origin  ;  the  present  bridge  was  built  by  Taddeo 
Caddi  in  1362  to  replace  the  one  destroyNedt 
together  with  the  Ponte  alia  Carraja,  by  tbe 
great  flood  of  1333.     [Piorenaa.] 

D.  alludes  to  the  Ponte  VecchiOr  in  oon- 
nejcion  with  the  ancient  statue  of  Mars  whicli 
used  to  stand  upon  the  bridge^  as  //  p^s0 
ii'Arrufy  Inf.  xiii.  146;  Martin  Par.  xvL  46; 
il pitnie^  Par.  xvL  146.     [Marte^.] 

Ponte  di  Caste!  Sant*  Angelo]^  bridge 

over  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  commonly  known  ms 
the  Ponte  S.  Angelo  ;  it  originally  consisted 
of  seven  arches,  and  was  built  (A.D,  136)  by 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  connect  his  tomb 
(the  present  Castello  Sant*  Angelo)  with  the 
city,  being  named  Pons  Aelius  from  his  family 
name. 

D.  refers  to  it  as  lo  ponte^  in  connexion  with 
the  arrangements  made  to  divide  the  streams 
of  pilgrims  going  to  and  from  St.  Pctcr*s 
during  the  Jubilee  in  1300,  Inf.  xviiL  21-33* 
[aiubbileo.] 

Pontic  Ponthieu,  former  district  of  France^ 
consisting  of  a '  county/  and  comprising  part  of 
the  province  of  Picardy  ;  it  is  indud^  in  the 
modem  department  of  Somme,  and  was  sits- 
ated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  namei 
with  Abbeville  for  its  capitaL  It  belonged 
to  the  English  cfowDi  havti^  been  ceded  to 


I 
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Ponti 


Porta  del  Paradise 


Edward  I  by  Philip  III  in  1279;  the  suc- 
cession to  it  was,  however,  disputed  in  1290 
between  Prince  Edward  jafierA^'ards  Edward  1 1 ) 
and  the  Comte  d*Aumalc,  and  it  was  held  by 
ihc  King  of  France  until  1299,  when  Edward  1 
recovered  it  as  the  dowry  of  his  second  wife, 
Margaret  of  France,  daughter  of  Philip  IIL 
It  was  in  respect  of  Ponthieu,  Guycnne*  and 
Gascony  that  Edward  I  was  the  vassal  of 
the  French  King,  and  was  summoned  by 
Phihp    IV   to  appear  before   him    after    ihe 

firatical  warfare  between  the  English  and 
rcnch  in  1292-3,  in  which  the  latter  sufTercd 
a  disastrous  defeat.  Edward  refused  to  obey 
tlie  summons,  but  eventually,  in  virtue  of  an 
agreement  made  (in  1294)  with  Philip  by  his 
brother  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  consented 
to  allow  the  former  to  occupy  the  English 
provinces  in  France,  on  the  secret  under- 
standing t!iat  they  should  be  restored  at  the 
expiration  of  six  weeks.  When  this  period 
came  to  an  end,  however,  Philip  refused  to 
carry  out  his  engagement,  and  retained  pos- 
session of  the  provinces,  which  were  not 
restored  until  the  treaty  of  Chartres  in  1299* 

Hugh  Capet  (in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory) 
mentions  the  seizure  of  Ponthieu,  together 
with  that  of  Normandy  and  Gascony,  among 
the  nusdceds  of  his  descendants  of  the  royal 
house  of  France,  which  he  says  began  with 
the  *  dowry  of  Provence*  (i.e.  the  union  of 
Provence  to  the  French  crowns  Purg,  xx.  61-6. 
[CluaMOfi:iia :  Kormandi&;  ProTensa/] 

As  Butler  points  out,  there  is  some  confusion 
of  chronology  in  this  passage,  for  Nonnandy 
bad  been  taken  from  tlie  Enghsh  by  Philip 
Augustus  in  1203,  long  before  the  union  of 
Provence  with  France,  which  was  brought 
about  in  1246  through  the  marriage  of  Charles 
of  Anjou  with  Beatrice,  heiress  of  Raymond 
Bcrcnger  IV,  Count  of  Provence,  The  English, 
however,  did  not  renounce  their  claim  upon 
Konimndy  until  some  timeaf^er ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  VilUni  represents  Edward  III  as 
iustifying  himself  to  his  barons  for  his  pro* 
jected  invasion  of  France  on  the  ground  that 
tlie  French  King  was  in  wrongful  possession 
of  the  English  provinces  of  Gascony,  Ponthieu 
(which  he  says  Edward  II  received  as  the 
dowry  of  his  wife  Isabella  of  France),  and 
Normandy  :  — 

*Kcl  detio  anno  i346,avendoil  re  Adoardo  rsunito 

■Ml  oavilio  .  .  .  per  p«asarc  ncl  reiime  di  Fnitiehi, 

.  .  .  «  comunicalosi  co*  suoi  baron  i,  e  a  loro  fatt« 

ana  bella  dieeria,  com*  egli  con  giusta  causa  anclava 

Q  re  di  Francia  chc  gU  occupava  la  Guas* 

a  torto,  e  la  contca  di   Ponti  per  la  dote 

■oa  niadrr,  e  per  frodc  git   tcnea  la  Nor- 

!ia . .  :    (ail  63.) 

Gary  proposes  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
nadUig  Pfitti  €  Nmtarra  f*Poitou  and  Na- 
¥aiTe')  for  Pontl  e  NormoMdia  ;  he  says: — 
L  '  Lasidifio  haa  fViM,  and  be  ia  probably  nght ; 


for  Poltoo  was  annexed  to  the  F^neh  erown  by 
Philip  IV.  Nonnandy  had  been  united  10  it  long 
before  by  Philip  Augiistua,  a  dreumstancc  of  which 
tt  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Dante  should  have 
been  ignorant ;  but  Philip  IV  took  the  title  of 
King  of  Navarre  :  and  the  subjugation  of  Navarre 
is  also  alluded  to  elsewhere  1  Par.  xix  140)/ 

Unfortunately  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  MS.  support  for  this  reading. 

Pontifex,  Pontiff ;   title  by  which  D.  refers 

to  the  Pope,  Mon.  iii.  i^^  3"^.  4*'*^,  7^'*,  lo*, 
13*,  16**  ^'^  ;   Epist.  vii,  7.     (Fapa.] 

Porciano],  stronghold  of  the  Conti  Guidi 
in  the  Caseniino ;  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
name  in  Ciuido  del  Duca's  description  (in 
Circle  II  of  Purgatory)  of  the  course  of  the 
Amo,  where  he  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Casentino  as  brutti  porci,  Purg.  xiv.  43, 
[Amo:  Caaontino.] 

Porretanus,  Gilberttis,  [OUbortna 
Forratantis,] 

Porsena,  Lars  Porsena,  King  of  the  Etrus- 
can town  of  Clusium,  who  marched  against 
Home  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  Tarquinius  Superbus  Co 
the  throne.  While  he  was  besieging  the  city 
Mucius  made  an  attempt  to  assassinate  himi 
and,  having  failed,  reveakd  to  Porsena  that 
the  attempt  would  be  renewed  again  and  again 
until  it  succeeded,  three  hundred  noble  Roman 
youths  having  sworn  to  take  his  hfe.  In 
consequence  of  this  revelation  Porsena  made 
peace  with  the  Romans  and  withdrew. 

D.  mentions  Porsena  in  connexion  with  the 
exploit  of  Cloelia,  one  of  the  Roman  hostages, 
who  escaped  from  the  Etruscan  camp  and 
swam  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome^  Mon.  ii.  4^'^* 
roioelia]  i  and  with  the  attempt  made  on  his 
life  by  Mucius,  and  the  admirable  fortitude  of 
the  latter,  when  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into 
the  6ame  and  held  it  there  without  dinchingi 
Mon.  ii.  5»i»  •»  [Mualo). 

Porta  Peru2za],  one  of  the  minor  gates 
of  the  city  of  Florence,  said  to  be  the  gate 
referred  to  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars)  as  having  been  named  after  the  Delia 
Pera  family,  Par.  xvi.  ia$^.     [Para,  Delia.] 

Pdrta  Sole,  one  of  the  gates  of  Perugia, 
on  the  .S.K.  side  of  the  town,  looking  towards 
Assist,  Par.  tX.  47.     [Parugla.] 

Porta  dell*  lofemo],  the  gate  of  Hell; 
described,  Inf.  iii.  i-i  l ;  referred  to,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  gate  of  Dis,  as  men  sfireim 
p^ria^  Inf.  viiL  125;  and  again,  ta  p^fia^  L0 
cut  MQgharf  a  nesmn^  i  tugt»i&^  Inf,  xlv,  $6-7- 
[Porta  dl  DlUK] 

Porta  del  Paradiso]^  the  gate  of  Para- 
dise; thought  by  aoitie  to  be  refaifed  to  as 
ia  (HPriA  mum  PiHr^  laf.  i.  134*  [Porta  dl 
•aa  Ptatro.] 


Porta  del  Pnrgatorio 


Pratenses 


Porta  del  Purgatorio],  the  gate  of  Pur- 
gatory ;  referred  to  as  /^  fiorfa,  Purg,  iv.  129 ; 
IX,  76,  90,  1 20 ;  la  porta  sacra/a^  Purg.  ix.  1 30 ; 
ttntraia^  Purg.  ix.  51^  62;  reggt  sacrOj  Purg- 
ix,  134;  cnr  n  serra,  Purg,  xxviii.  102;  and, 
perhaps,  as  ia  porta  di  san  Putro^  Inf.  i.  134. 
[Porta  di  san  Pietro.] 

The  approach  to  the  gate  of  Purgatory  is 
by  three  steps  of  diverse  colours  (*  tre  gradi, 
di  color  diversi,*  Purg.  ix.  76-7,  94-105  ;  *  tre 
gradi/  Purg.  ix,  76,  106  ;  xxl.  48,  53  ;  'scaletta 
dei  tre  gradi  breve,'  Purg*  xxi*  48) ;  the  first 
(Mo  scaglion  primaio*)  is  of  polished  white 
marble  (Purg,  ix.  94-6) ;  the  second  is  of  rock, 
almost  black,  rough  and  burnt  as  with  fire, 
and  CHicked  across  its  length  and  breadth,  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross  (t^i*.  97-9) ;  the  third  and 
topmost  is  of  porphyry  of  a  bright  blood-red 
colour  {inu  100-2) ;  the  threshold  of  the  gate, 
upon  which  is  seated  the  Angel  of  God,  is  of 
adamantine  rock  {v^i.  103-5).  These  three 
steps  are  symbolical  of  the  state  of  mind  with 
which  penance  is  to  be  approached,  and  de- 
note respectively,  as  Maria  Rossctli  explains :— ^ 

*  Candid  Confession,  mirroring  the  whole  man  ; 
mournful  CoQlrition,  breaking  the  hard  heart  of  the 
ga^er  on  the  Cross ;  Love,  aiJ  ailAiDC,  offering  up 
in  satisfaction  the  life-blood  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit* 
{/Shadow  of  Dante^  p.  11  a.) 

Scaitazxini  quotes  Peter  Lombard : — 

*In  perfectione  poenitcntiae  tria  observanda 
sunt,  scilicet  compunctio  cordis^  confessio  oris^ 
satisfactio  operis-  .  .  ,  Haec  est  fnjctifera  poeni- 
tentia,  ut,  sicut  tribus  modis  Deum  offendimus, 
scilicet  cordc,  ore,  et  opere,  ita  tribus  modis 
satisfaciamus.* 

Porta  di  Dite|,  the  gate  of  the  city  of 
Dis;  referred  to  as  Pentrata^  Inf.  viii,  81 ;  la 
porta ^  Inf.  ix.  89  ;  xiv*  45  ;  le  porte^  Inf.  viii. 
82, 115  [Dito] ;  at  the  entrance  is  a  lofty  tower, 
which  appears  to  be  red-hot  (*  Talta  torre  alia 
cima  rovente,'  Inf.  ix.  36),  upoi>  which  are 
stationed  the  three  Furies  as  guardians  of  the 
approach,  Inf.  ix.  37-44  [Erine]. 

Porta  di  san  Pietro,  the  gate  of  St.  Peter, 
Inf,  i.  f  34 ;  thought  by  some  to  be  the  entrance 
into  Paradise,  of  which  St,  Peter  held  the 
keys ;  so  Benvenuto,  followed  by  Blanc.  It 
is  usually  understood,  however,  of  the  gate  of 
Purgatory,  the  keys  of  which  were  entrusted 
to  the  Angel  Warder,  who  says  of  them,  Purg. 
ix  127-9:— 

*  Da  Pier  Ic  tengo ;  c  disocmi  ch'io  crri 
Arod  ad  vprir,  cl»e  a  tr;«rHa  srrrata. 
Par  cbe  U  gcntc  &*  piedi  mi  s'atteni^* 

Porta  san  Piero],  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Florence  ;  referred  to  by  Caccia- 
guida  fifi  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  as  la  porta^ 
with  especial  allusion  to  the  Cerchi,  who  lived 
in  the  quarter  of  the  city  which  took  its  name 
from  the  gate,  Par.  xvi.  94.     [CerohL] 

The  Porta  san  Piero  was  on  the  £.  side  of 


the  city,  and  was  approached  by  what  is 
the  Via  del  Corso,  the  ancient  Corso. 

Portinari,  Beatrice.    [Beatrice  ^] 

Portinari,  Folco],  father  of  Beatrice  Por^^ 

tinari ;  his  death  is  recorded  by  D.,  who  sp 
orf  him  as  'colui  ch'em  stato  genitore  di  tanCi 
meraviglia,  quanta   si   vede\'a  ch*  era  qaesta| 
nobilissima  Beatrice,'  and  says  that   he 
a  man  of  great  excellence  and  goodness,  *  k> 
suo  padre,  siccome  da  molti  si  crede,  e  vero 
^,  fosse  buono  in  alto  gmdo^'  V*N*  §  a2^*«. 
[Beatrice ',] 

Portogallo,  Portugal ;  quel  di  PortogcUU  i 
(i.e.  DionysiusAgricola,Kingof  Portugal,  1 279-  ' 
132$),  P^,  xix.  139.     [Dloniaio^:  Table  vL] 

Potestati.    [PodeBtadi,] 

PrBediCMincntM,  the  Categories  of  Aristotle ; 
quoted  as  rraeJicatfunia,  Mon*iii.  15"^^;  A.T. 
§  2^ ;   and  Antepraedicamenta  (this  being  the 
title  given  by  D.  to  the  first  part,  which  is 
introductory),  A.  T.  %    \^^^   [Aat^rmedlcS' 
meata]  ;    Aristotle's    saying    that    truth   and 
falsehood  in  speech  arise  from  the  being  or  the.] 
not- being  of  the  thing,  Mon.  iii.  15^"'  (Caieg^t 
xii)  ;  form  or  shape  the  fourth  kind  of  Qtialitya  j 
according  to  Aristotle.  A.  T.  §  ^-^  {CW^J 
viii) ;  his  definition  of  what  is  equivocal.  A*  T. 
4  12^-7  {Catcg.  I  inii.)  [Aristotile]. 

Praga,  Prague  on  the  Moldau,  the  capital  i 
of  Bohemia;    the   Eagle   in   the    Heaven  of] 
Jupiter  speaks   of    Bohemia  as    //  regna  diX 
Praga^  and  prophesies  that  it  will  be  laid  waste  ^ 
by   the  Emperor  Albert    1,   Par.  xix.   115-17 
[Alberto  Tedeaoo],     The  allusion  is  to  the 
invasion  of  the  dominions  of  Weuceslas  IV, 
King  of  Bohemia,  in  1304  by  his  brothcr-in» 
law,  Albert  I   (the  former  having  married,  as 
his  first  wife^  Albert's  sbter  Judith),  who  was  f 
jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Bohemia,  and 
was  desirous  of  forcing  Wenceslas  to  renoiuice 
the  claim  of  his  eldest  son  Wenceslas  (who 
had  married  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  Andrew  111 
of  Hungary)   to  the   throne  of  Hungary  in 
favour  of  Charles  Robert,  eldest  son  of  Charles 
M  artel    [Buemme  :    ITngarla :     Table   ii : 
Table  mx\ 

Prata,  now  Prada,  village  in  Romagna  {dL 
some  importance  in  the  Middle  Ages,  beiiig  * 
mentioned  in  documents  as  early  as  looij 
at)out  two  miles  S.  of  Russi,  between  Fodl, 
Faenia,  and  Ravenna,  the  birthplace  or  resi- 
dence of  Guido  da  Prata,  Piirg.  xiv»  104. 
[Giddo  da  Praia.] 

Pratenses,  inhabitants  of  Prato;  their  I 
dialect,  like  that  of  the  people  of  the  Casentsoa^  | 
harsh  and  discordant  owing  to  their  enij^ 
gerated  accentuation,  V,  E,  i.  11  **"=2  [Piwto]. 
There  is  another  reading,  Fratenses^  *the 
people  of  Fratta/  which  Rajna  is  inclined  to 
prefer ;  he  thinks  the  Fratta  in  question  to  be 
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Prata 


Priamus 


Fratta  di  Valle  Tiberina,  the  mcujem  Umbcr- 
tidci  celebrated  on  account  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Camaldolesc  monaster)'  of  Monte  Corona, 
of  which  St.  Peter  Damian  was  at  one  lime 
abboL  It  is  probable,  however,  as  Rajna 
himstlf  admits,  that  Prattnsts  is  the  original 
and  correct  reading. 

Prato,  town  in  Tuscany,  about  ten  miles 
N.W.  of  Florence  on  the  road  to  Pistoja. 

D.  mentions  Prato  in  his  apostrophe  to 
Florence,  where  he  says,  *thou  wilt  be  aware 
within  a  little  white  <>f  that  which  Prato,  as 
well  as  others,  is  wishing  thee,*  Inf.  X3rvi.  8-^. 
The  allusion  here  is  not  altogether  dear,  as  ' 
the  people  of  Prato  seem  for  the  most  part 
to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Flor- 
entines. Some,  however,  think  the  reference 
is  to  the  feelings  of  discontent  and  envy  which 
a  small  state  would  naturally  harbour  against 
a  powerful  and  overbearing  neighbour  ;  or  the 
meaning  may  be,  as  Butler  suggcstSt  that  even 
Prato,  generally  her  friend,  is  now  wishing 
evil  to  Florence.  Others  see  an  allusion  to 
the  Cardinal  Niccol6  da  Prato,  who,  after  the 
failure  of  his  attempt  to  make  peace  between 
the  rival  factions  in  Florence  in  the  spring  of 
1304,  departed  in  anger,  leaving  the  city  under 
an  interdict  and  excommunicating  the  inha- 
bitants IKioholaua].  To  this  malediction  of 
the  Cardinal  were  commonly  attributed  the 
terrible  calamities  which  shortly  after  befell 
the  city  of  Florence,  to  which  D.'s  prediction 
(*  post  evcntum ')  doubtless  refers.  Thus  Vil- 
lani,  in  recording  the  Cardinal's  departure  from 
Florence,  says : — 

'  II  legato  cardin^e  .  .  .  sttbitaincnte  si  part)  di 
Fircnxc  a  dl  4  di  Giugno  1304.  dicendo  a'  Fiorentint : 
Dappoich^  volete  eascre  in  guerra  e  in  maladi/ionc, 
e  non  volete  udirc  n^  ubbidire  il  me'iso  del  vicano 
di  I>io,  n^  avere  riposo  n^  pace  tra  voi,  nmancte 
colla  uiatadixione  di  Dio  e  con  quclLa  di  aatita 
Chicsa  ;  scomunicando  i  ctttadtni,  e  lasciando  intrr- 
dctta  la  dttadc ;  ondc  si  tennc  che  per  quclla  mala* 
dizione,  o  giusta  o  ingiusta,  non  fosse  scnteazia 
c  gran  pericolo  detla  nostra  cittade,  per  le  awcraiti 
e  pericoli  che  Ic  awcncro  poco  apprevo^  come 
innanzi  faremo  mcnzione/   ^viii.  69^ 

He  then  goes  on  to  relate  how  in  that  same 
y^ear  the  Ponte  alia  Carraja,  which  in  those 
days  was  of  wood,  suddenly  gave  way  under 
the  weight  of  a  great  crowd  who  were  watching 
a  show  on  the  river,  whereby  a  large  number 
of  people  were  drowned ;  and  how,  not  long 
after*  a  great  Hrc  broke  out  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  burned  down  over  seven  teen- hundred 
palaces,  towers,  and  houses^  destroying  an 
immense  amount  of  treasure  and  merchandize* 
(viii.  70,  ;i.» 

Prato,  Niccold  da.    [Nioholauft.] 

Pratomagno,  mountain-ridge  in  Tuscany 
(ftummit  about  5^300  tt.),  which  forms  the  W. 
barrier  of  the  Cascntino,  the  upper  valley  of 


the  Amo,  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  od 
the  opposite  side  forming  the  E.  barrier. 

Buoncontecla  Montcfeltro(in  Antepurgaiory), 
in  his  description  of  the  great  storm  which 
flooded  the  Archiano  and  washed  his  body 
into  the  Amo,  speaks  of  the  Casentino,  over 
which  the  clouds  gathered,  as  ia  vaiU  Da 
Pratomagno  a/ ^an  giogo^  *the  valley  between 
Pratomagno  and  the  great  ridge  (of  the  A  pen- 
nine),*  Purg.  y.  115-16.     [Caaentlno.] 

Blanc,  Loria,  Scartazzini,  and  others,  make 
the  strange  mistake  of  identif>'ing  Pratomagno 
with  a  village  called  Pratovecchio,  at  the  foot 
of  Falterona,  quite  at  the  bead  of  the  valley. 

Predoni,  Violent  Robbers ;  placed,  together 
w^ith  Tyrants  and  Murderers,  among  the  Violent 
in  Round  1  of  Circle  VI 1  of  Hell,  Inf.  xi.  38  ; 
xii.  103-39;  their  punishment  is  to  be  immersed 
up  to  their  waists  in  Phlegethon,  the  boiling 
river  of  blood,  Inf*  xii.  121-2  (the  Tyrants  being 
immersed  up  to  their  eye-brows,'  tt/.  103-5* 
and  the  Murderers  up  to  their  necks,  w,  1 16- 
17)  [Violentl].  Examples:  Sextus  Pompeius 
[Sertoli ;  Rinicri  da  Corneto  [Gometo,  Bl- 
nler  da] ;  Rinieri  de'  Pazzi  [P&sbo,  Binler], 

Pressa,  Delia,  ancient  noble  family  of 
Florence,  mentioned  by  Cacctaguida  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Mars)  as  having  been  of  impor- 
tance in  his  day,  Par.xvi.  100.  Villani  includes 
them  among  the  old  ^unilies  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Duomo : — 

*  Eranvi  (d'mtomo  al  Duomoj  quclli  della  Proasa 
che  stavano  tra'  Chiavaiuoli,  gentiU  uoinioi/ 
;iv,  la) 

They  were  among  the  Ghibelline  6imiUes 
who  were  expelled  from  Florence  in  1358 
(vi,  65);  and  were  associated  with  the  Abatt 
in  the  treachery  at  Montaperti  (vi.  78).  Kuti 
says  of  them  :~ 

*Qiici  dclla  Prcaaa  fumo  grandi  et  antichi 
cittadini,  ct  abitomo  net  sesto  de  la  porta  del 
Duomo,  el  eraiio  gentili  uomini.  et  crano  chiamati 
et  erano  eletti  dficiali  a  reggimento  de  le  terre 

vicine.* 

Prete,  H  gran,  the  High  Priest;  title  b^ 
which  Moniface  VIII  is  referred  to,  Inf.  xxvii. 
JO.     [Boni&sio^] 

Priamo.    [Priamus.] 

Pnamus,  Priam,  son  of  Laomedon,  King 
of  Troy  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  When 
the  Greeks  landed  he  was  already  advanced  in 
years  and  took  no  active  part  in  the  war. 
After  the  fall  of  Troy  he  was  slain  by  Pyrrhtti, 
son  of  Achilles,  before  the  altar  of  Jupiter 
IPirro^].  By  bis  wife  Hecuba  he  was  the 
lather  of  Hector,  Paris,  Polydorus,  I'oljiiena, 
Creusa,  and  a  large  number  of  other  children. 

D.  quotes  VirgiFs  description  of  the  Trojans 
as  *  Priami  gens'  {Aen.  iii.  l),  and  mentions 
Priam  as  the  father  of  Creusa,  the  first  wife  of 


Prima  PhUosophia 


Prisciano 


Aeneast  Mon*  ii.  3**''''  ^  [Creusa] ;  he  is  referred 
to,  m  connexion  with  the  fall  ol  Troy  and  his 
own  death,  as  il  re^  Inf.  xxx.  15  ;  his  inquiry  of 
Sinon  as  to  the  ori^n  and  purport  of  the 
wooden  horse  {Aen,  ii.  148-5 1  j  is  alluded  to, 
Inf.  XXX.  1 1 5  [Sinone]* 

Prima  PhUosopbia.   [f%HQS0pbia  Prima,] 

Primavera,'*  Spring,*  name  by  which  Gio- 
vatinat  the  lady-love  of  Guide  Cavalcanti,  was 
Imown  on  account  of  her  beauty,  *  lo  nome  di 
questa  donna  era  Giov^jinat  salvo  che  per  la 
sua  belude,  secondo  ch'  altri  crede,  imposto 
l*cra  nome  Primavera/  V.  N.  §  24^0-^;  Son. 
xiv.  15.     [Giovanna^] 

Primlpilo,  Captain^  strictly  the  'centurio 
primi  pili/  centunon  of  the  front  rank  of  the 
'  triarii '  (the  veteran  Roman  soldiers  who 
formed  tie  third  rank  from  the  front  when 
the  legion  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle) » 
hence  the  chief  centurion  of  the  legion ;  term 
applied  by  D.  to  St.  Peter,  Par.  xxiv-  59* 
[Pietro  *.] 

D.  probably  got  the  term  from  the  De  Ri 
Militari  of  Vegetius  (quoted,  Mon.  ii,  10^), 
who  says : — 

'  Centurio  primi  pili  non  solum  aquilae  praeerat^ 
veruju  etiam  quatiuor  centurias,  hoc  est  cccc  mitites, 
m  prima  acie  ^bemabat.  Hie  tamquam  caput 
totius  lcg:ioms  merita  consequebatur  ct  commoda.' 

Primo  Cielo.     [Luna,  Gielo  della.] 

Primo  Mobile,    [Cielo  Cristallkio.) 

Pnnceps,     [Principe.] 

Principati,  Principalities,  mentioned  by 
Beatrice  (in  the  Crystalline  Heaven)  in  her 
exposition  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Angelic 
Hierarchies,  as  ranking  first  in  the  third 
Hierarchy,  Archangels  and  Angels  ranking 
below  them,  Par.xxviii.  124-6 ;  in  the  Convivio 
D,  ranks  Principalities  first  in  the  second 
Hierarchyr  above  Virtues  and  Dominions, 
Conv.  ii.  6''^^  [Qerarchia].  They  preside 
over  the  Heaven  of  V^enus  [Paradiso  ']» 

Principe,  Prince  j  title  applied  by  D.  to  the 
Emperor,  Conv.  iv.  438,  5^*  ^^,  S^^;  Pnnceps, 

Mon.    ii.    l^T,    991-2  ;    iii,    i37^    142^    i6B9  ;    Epfst. 

V,  7  ;  vi.  2.     [Imperatore  ^.] 

Principi  Negligenti],  Princes  who  neg- 
lected repentance ;  placed  in  a  valley  of  fiowers 
outside  Purgatory^  proper,  Pui^g,  vii~viii.  [Anti- 
purgatorio.] 

Principi,  Reggimento  de\  [RegimiiW 
Principunit  De.] 

Piincipioriun,  Magister  Sex.  [Magia* 
ter^.] 


Priorm  Analytlca.    [Anafyilca  PHora,] 

Prisciano,   Priscian    (Priscianus    Caesari- 
ensis),  celebrated  Latin  grammarian,  bom  at 

[450] 


Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  flourished  circ  A-  d. 
500 ;  he  taught  grammar  and  wrote  his  works, 
several  of  which  have  been  preserved,  at 
Constantinople.  The  work  to  which  he  owes 
his  fame  is  the  iHstiiuiiimis  Grammatical^ 
a  systematic  expK)sition  of  Latin  grammar  in 
eighteen  books.  It  was  immensely  popular, 
as  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  nearly  a  thousand 
MSS,  of  it  are  still  in  existence,  and  was  the 
recognized  authority  on  the  subject  from  the 
beginning  of  Cent,  vi  down  to  quite  recent 
times.  The  first  sixteen  books,  which  alone 
are  contained  in  the  majority  of  MSS.,  are 
sometimes  known  as  PriscmHus  major ^  the 
other  two*  with  three  minor  treatises,  as  PrLi* 
cianus  minor, 

D.  places  Priscian,  together  with  Brunetto 
Latino  and  Francesco  d*Accoreo,  in  Round  3 
of  Circle  Vll  of  Hell  among  those  guilty  of 
unnatural  offences,  Inf.  xv.  109.     [Sodomiti.] 

What  grounds  D.  had  for  imputing  to 
Priscian  guilt  of  this  nature  is  not  known; 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  accusation  in 
any  of  the  scant)'  notices  of  him  which  have 
reached  us.  The  old  commentators  regard 
him  simply  as  the  typical  representative  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  *  pedagogi/  and  justify  D.'s  con- 
demnation of  him  by  the  argument,  *  pedagogus 
ergo  sodomiticus  *  [Brunetto  Latino].  Thus 
Boccaccio  says  :— 

'  Non  lessi  mai  nb  udf  che  esso  di  tal  pcccatso 
fosse  pcccatorCp  ma  io  estimo  abbia  qui  voluto  poire 
lui»  acciocch^  per  lui  s*intendaiio  coloro  i  quail  la 
sua  dottrina  insegnano ;  del  qua!  male  la  maggior 
parte  si  credc  che  sia  maculata  ;  pcnciocchd  0  pja 
hanno  gli  scolari  gnovanl,  e  per  TeU  temorosi  c 
ubbidiciit],  cosl  a^  disoncsti  come  agti  onesti  co- 
mandamenti  dei  lor  maestri ;  e  per  questo  comedo  si 
crede  che  spe^e  volte  incappino  in  questa  colpa.* 

So  the  Anonimo  Fiorentino: — 

*  Perchi  questo  Prisciano  non  si  truova  ch'clli 
pcccassc  in  questo  vizio,  pare  che  TAuttore  pooga 
qui  Prisciano  per  maestri  che  'nsegnano  grammatica, 
che  comunemente  palono  maculati  di  questo  viiio. 
forse  per  la  comodita  de*  giovani  a*  quail  elli  i&- 
segnano/ 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  D.  confounded  Priscian  with 
Priscillian,  the  heretical  Bishop  of  Avila  at  the 
end  of  Cent  iv,  who,  with  his  followers,  the 
Priscillianists,  was  charged  with  the  odious 
offences  to  which  D.  here  refers.  Benvenuto, 
it  is  true,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  some  con- 
fusion of  the  kind,  for  he  speaks  of  Priscian  as 
having  been  an  apostate  monk : — 

'  Priscianus  ponitur  hie  tamquam  clericiis,  quit 
monachus  fuit  et  aposlavit,  ut  acquirerct  sibi 
majorem  famam  ct  gloriam.  .  .  «  Ponitur  etiao 
t&cnquam  magnus  titteratus  in  getiere  eloquentiae, 
quia  fuIt  doctor*  regulator,  ct  corrector  gmmmaticae, 
vir  vere  excellentissimus,  princeps  in  hac  arte 
primiliva,  magnus  orator,  historicus,  et  \ 


Processione  mistica 
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Processione  mistica]p  the  mystical  Pro- 
cession or  pageant  which  D.  witnessed  in  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise,  Furg.  xxix-X3txii. 

A«  D.Jn  comptiny  with  Virgil  and  Statius,is 
proceeding  along  the  bank  of  the  stream  of 
I^th^,  while  Matilda  keeps  pace  with  them  on 
the  opposite  side,  his  attention  is  suddenly 
drawn  to  a  wondrous  flash  of  li^ht,  accom- 
panied by  melody  (Purg.  xxix.  7-23) ;  presently 
he  sees  seven  golden  candlesticks  ('  sette  alberi 
d*oro/  f.  43 ;  *  candclabri/  f.  50 ;  *  bello  amese/ 
t\  52;  *  alie  cose,'  t'.  58 ;  *  insegne/  v.  1 54 ;  *  sct- 
tentrione,"  xxx.  f ;  Murni/  xxxii,  98)  moving 
abreast,  the  two  outside  ones  being  ten  paces 
apart*  and  followed  by  folk  clad  in  raiment  of 
danling  white  {r^f*  43-66) ;  the  flames  from 
the  candlesticks  (*  vivc  luci/  r.  63;  'fiamraelle,' 
t/.  75;  *  ftamme/  xxxii.  18)  leave  behind  them 
seven  bands  (* sette  lisle/  trv.  77,  no;  ^stendali,* 
fA  79j  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ivi',  73- 
81);  af^er  these  come  four-and- twenty  ciders 
(•gcnti/  V,  64;   *  ventiquattro  senionV  r.  83; 

*  g elite  vcrace,*  xxx*  7  ;  *  milizia  del  celeste 
regno/  xxxii.  22),  in  white  raiment,  crowned 
with  lilies,  walking  two  and  two,  and  chanting 
the  words  {LuJt^  i,  42)  wherewith  Elizabeth 
saluted  the  Virgin  Mary  (vz\  8a-7);  next 
follow  four  beasts  (^quattro  animali/  r.  91I, 
crowned  with  green  leaves,  each  with  six  wings 
fiiU  of  cyes^  like  those  in  the  Apocalypse  (t^/, 
88-105) ;  in  the  midst  of  the  four  beasts  is 
a  resplendent  car  upon  two  wheels  (*caiTo/ 
T^.  lo7f  151 ;  XXX.  9,  61,  101 ;  xxxii*  24,  104, 
115,  126,  132;  Mivina  bastema/  xxx.  16; 
'tnonfal  veiculo/  xxxii*  119;  Mificio  santo/ 
V.  142 ;  '  vaso/  xxxiii.  54),  drawn  by  a  grif!in 
(*gTifone/  V,  108;  xxx.  8;  xxxi.  113,  120; 
xxxii.  36,  43,  89;  'la  fiera  Ch^  ^  sola  una 
persona  in  duo  nature/  xxxi.  80-1 ;  *  doppia 
tiera,'  xxxi.  122;    ^animal  binato/  xicxii.  47; 

*  biforme  fiera^*  xxxii.  96),  whose  wings  stretch 
upward  out  of  sight  through  the  bands  of 
colour  {*  sette  listc/  tt'.  77,  1 10),  the  midmos^t 
of  which  is  between  the  two  wings,  the  others 
being  outside,  three  on  each  side  {7/7\  106-121 ; 
the  bird  pan  of  the  grifHn  is  of  goldi  the  lion 
part  of  white  and  vermilion  {vtf.  113^141; 
dmncing  on  the  right  side  of  the  car  are  three 
bdics  dad  in  red,  green,  and  white  respectively 
(Ure  donne,'  t\  121 ;  xxxi.  131),  while  on  the 
left  side  arc  four  other  ladies  (*  quattro  donne/ 
V*  130;  ^quattro  belle/  xxxi.  104)  clad  ail  m 
purolc,  one  of  them  who  has  three  eyes  acting 
as  leader  (tt^  121-33);  then  follow  seven 
elderi  ('sette  vecchi/  t^/.  134,  142,  143.  <4S) 
robed  in  white  like  those  who  had  preceded 
thenif  but  crowned  with  crimson  flowers  ;  two 
of  these  arc  in  front,  one  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  physician,  the  other  bc^ng  a  oright 
and  keen  sword  (z^^  133-41 1,  then  come  four 
others  of  bumble  mien,  followed  by  a  solitary 
eldor  who  mo^es  in  his  sleep,  but  with  un- 
difluned  countenance  {w,  142-50);   at   this 


point,  the  car  being  now  abreast  of  D.  who 
had  stood  still  to  watch,  a  thundering  is  heard, 
and  the  procession  comes  to  a  halt  (1^',  1 51-4). 
The  four-and^twenty  ciders  who  had  preceded 
the  car  now  turn  back  towards  it,  and  one  of 
them,  followed  by  the  rest  in  chorus,  chants 
thrice  *  Veni  sponsa  dc  Libano'  iOmt  iv.  8), 
whereupon  a  hundred  angels'  i^oices  are  heard 
singing  '  Bencd ictus  qui  vcnis'  [Ma/L  xxL  9) 
and '  Manibus  o  date  lilia  plenis*  (A^fi,  vi.  884), 
while  flowers  are  scattered  round  about  the 
car  (xxx.  l-3i) ;  then  throu^jh  the  shower  of 
flowers  a  lady  appears,  standing  on  the  car, 
crowned  with  olive  over  a  white  veil,  and  clad 
in  a  flame-coloured  robe,  with  a  green  mantle 
(if.  28^^31 ;  D,  rccogmzes  her  as  Beatrice^  and, 
turning  m  his  agitation  to  address  Virgil,  tinds 
that  he  has  disappeared  ii^f,  54-54) ;  B*  then, 
standing  on  the  left  side  of  the  car,  proceeds 
to  reprove  D.  for  his  unfaithfulness  to  her,  and, 
after  he  has  been  brought  to  confession  and 
contrition,  he  is  drawn  by  Matilda  through 
the  stream  of  Lethe,  and  led  by*  the  four  ladies 
up  to  the  breast  of  the  Griffin,  where  B.  is 
standing  with  her  fice  turned  towards  them 
(xxx.  55-xxxi.  1 14);  at  the  request  of  the  other 
three  ladies  B.  now  unveils  herself  andappear« 
to  D.  in  her  full  beauty  l^'^^  115-45).  Mean- 
while the  procession  i*glorioso  escrdto/ xxxii. 
17)  has  turned,  and  D.,  Staiius,  and  Matilda^ 
taking  their  places  just  behind  the  ri^bt  wheel 
of  the  car,  accompany  its  progress  (xxxii.  14-30) ; 
presently  they  reach  a  leafless  tree  in  the  wood, 
to  which  the  griffin  tnakes  fast  the  pole  of  the 
car  {in*,  31-U ) ;  the  tree  thereupon  breaks  out 
into  purple  blossoms,  and  the  members  of  the 
procession  begin  to  chant  a  hymn,  in  the 
course  of  which  D.  loses  consciousness  (tt/. 
52-73) ;  when  he  comes  to  himself  again  he 
tinds  that  the  whole  company  of  the  pageant 
has  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  B*.  who 
is  seated  on  the  ground  beneath  the  tree,  with 
the  seven  ladies,  holding  the  seven  candle* 
sticks^  in  a  circle  around  her  (r^'.  73-99) ;  at 
her  bidding  he  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  car,  and 
at  this  point  the  second  part  of  the  spectacle 
begins  (ti',  100-8).  Suddenly  D*  wes  an  eagle 
swoop  down  through  the  tree,  tearing  the 
flowers  and  new  foliage,  on  to  the  car,  whidl 
reels  under  the  shock  (vi\  109-17) ;  next  a  fox 
gaunt  and  starving  leaps  into  the  car,  but  is 
driven  away  by  Beatrice  (t^.  118-23):  then 
the  eagle  descends  again  and  leaves  tiie  car 
covered  wkh  its  iBathen,  whereupon  a  Toice 
from  above  exclaims,  *  O  my  ship,  how  ill  an 
thou  freighted*  (t^'.  124-9);  next  the  earth 
opens  between  the  two  wheels  of  the  car,  and 
a  dragon  issues  from  below  and,  striking  its 
tail  through  the  floor  of  it,  draws  part  of  it 
away  (t^.  130-5) ;  what  is  left  of  the  car  now 
puts  forth  more  feathers  and  becomes  com- 
pletely covered,  pole  and  wheels  and  all  (pv* 
13^41);  it,  further,  puts  forth  seven 
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three  over  the  pole  with  two  horns  each,  and 
four  in  the  body  of  the  car,  one  in  each  comer, 
with  a  single  horn  each  yznf,  142-7) ;  presently 
a  harlot  is  seen  in  the  car^  and  standing  beside 
her  a  giant,  who  at  first  embraces  her»  and 
theiiy  seeing  her  cast  her  eyes  towards  D., 
cruelly  scourges  her  {z'^f,  148-56) ;  afterwards 
in  jealousy  and  rage  the  giant  looses  the  car 
from  the  tree,  and  draws  it,  with  the  harlot 
seated  upon  it,  through  the  wood  out  of  sight 
{t>7f.  157-60).  The  seven  ladies  then  begin 
chanting  *  Deus  venerunt  gentes'  [PsaJm 
Ixxix.  1),  and  weeping,  while  Beatrice  listens 
pitifully  (xxxiii.  1-6);  when  they  have  ceased 
she  moves  on  a  short  distance  w  ith  D,,  Matilda, 
and  Slatius  behind  her,  and  the  seven  ladies 
before  ii*7K  7-15)  ;  after  going  a  few  paces 
she  summons  D*  to  her  and  converses  w^ith 
him,  foretelling  the  coming  of  a  mysterious 
personage,  whom  she  indicates  as  *a  five* 
nundred,  ten,  and  five,'  who  shall  slay  both 
the  harlot  and  the  giant  {%>v.  l6-4S^-    p^V.J 

There  is,  not  unnaturally,  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  commentators  as  to 
the  exact  symbolical  meaning  of  each  of  the 
various  details  of  this  pageant.  The  following 
interpretation,  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  that 
of  Butler,  is  fairly  satisfactory  on  the  whole: — 

The  seven  candlesticks  (xxix.  50)  denote  the 
seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ('Li  doni  di 
Spirito  Santo  . . .  secondoche  li  distingue  f  saia 
Profeta,  sono  sette,  cio^,  Sapienza,  Intellelto, 
Consiglio,  Fortezia,  Scienza,  Pieti,  e  Timor  di 
Dio,*  Con  v.  iv.  21) ;  the  seven  luminous  bands 
{vtf.  77,  1 10),  which  most  commentators  take 
to  be  the  seven  sacraments,  represent  more 
probably  the  working  of  the  seven  gifts,  it 
oeing   inappropriate  for  the    sacraments    to 

! I  recede  the  coming  of  Christ ;  the  ten  paces 
V.  81)  apparently  figure  the  ten  command- 
ments; the  four-and- twenty  dders  {v,  ^^)^ 
clad  and  crowned  with  white,  the  colour  of 
faith  \Heb.  xi),  represent  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  (according  to  the  reckoning  of 
St.  Jerome) ;  the  four  beasts  {v,  92)  crowned 
with  green  denote  the  four  Gospels  as  specially 
connected  with  'Christ  which  is  our  hope' 
(i  Tim,  i.  1);  the  car  {v.  107)  represents  the 
Church,  the  two  wheels  denoting,  according  to 
the  most  generally  accepted  interpretation,  the 
two  Testaments,  the  right  wheel  the  New,  the 
left  the  Old ;  the  griffin  {v,  108)  is  Christ, 
the  lion  part,  which  is  of  the  colour  of  flesh 
(Cant,  V.  10),  representing  his  human  nature, 
the  bird  part,  of  gold  {Cant,  v,  11),  his  divine 
nature ;  the  division  of  the  seven  bands  by  his 
wings,  so  that  one  band  is  between  thern^  and 
three  on  either  side,  symbolizes,  according  to 
Scarta2zini  (whose  interpretation  of  this  puizling 
part  of  the  allegory  seems  the  most  plausible), 
the  union  of  Divinity  and  Humanity — the  three 
bands  on  each  side  are  the  symbol  of  the 
Divinity  (as  represented  by  the  Trinity),  and, 


if  to  either  of  these  groups  of  three  be  added 
the  middle  band,  the  result  is  four,  the  symbol 
of  Humanity,  the  total  mitking  up  the  mystic 
number  seven,  representing  the  union  of 
Divinity  and  Humanity  as  exemplified  in  the 
two* fold  nature  of  Christ ;  the  three  ladies  on 
the  right  side  of  the  car  {v*  121)  denote  the 
three  theological  virtues.  Love  (red),  Hope 
(green),  and  Faith  (white) ;  the  four  ladies  on 
the  left  side  (t*.  130)  represent  the  four  cardinal 
virtues,  Prudence  (uith  three  eyes,  for  past, 
present,  and  future,  who  acts  as  leader). 
Temperance,  Fortitude,  Justice,  their  raiment 
of  purple,  the  imperial  colour,  typifying  their 
nile  over  human  conduct ;  the  seven  elders 

iv,  145),  robed  in  white  but  crowned  with  red 
*  faith  which  worketh  by  lo\'e,*  Gai,  v.  6), 
represent  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament 
(reckoning  the  Pauline  Epistles  as  one  book) ; 
the  two  who  come  together  in  front  (t/,  134) 
represent  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (written  by 
the  physician  Luke),  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  j 
(symbolized  by  the  sword,  the  emblem  of  war 
and  martyrdom)  *,  the  four  who  follow  next 
{v.  142)  represent  the  four  Canonical  Epistles 
of  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  Jade ; 
while  the  one  who  comes  last  of  all  alone 
(7/.  143),  sleeping  yet  with  lively  countenance^ 
represents  the  AfKxralypse  (the  vision  of  St.  John 
while  he  was  '  in  the  Spirit,'  Ret',  i.  10) ;  the 
colotirs  in  which  Beatrice  is  clad  (xxx.  31-3) 
denote  Faith  (white),  Hope  (green>,  and  Love 
(red),  the  olive  crown  symbolizing  wisdom  and 
peace  ;  the  leafless  tree  (xxxii.  38-9)  represents 
primarily  the  tree  of  knowledge,  but  denotes 
further  the  virtue  of  obedience,  of  which  that 
tree  w^as  the  test ;  the  pole  of  the  car  («'.  49), 
which  the  griffin  makes  fast  to  the  tree,  typifies 
the  cross  of  Christ,  which  according  to  the 
belief  was  made  of  the  wood  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge ;  the  hue  of  the  flowers  which  burst 
forth  on  the  tree  are  suggestive  of  the  im[>erial 
purple,  and  henceforth  the  tree  and  the  car 
together  become  the  symbol  of  the  union  of 
Empire  and  Church  (which  D.  regarded  as 
merely  two  aspects  of  the  same  institution)* 
In  the  second  part  of  the  vbion  the  eagle 
Ijcxxii.  f  12)  represents  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
injury  to  the  tree  and  car  sjinboliiing  the 
persecutions  endured  by  the  early  Church  at 
the  hands  of  the  first  Emperors ;  the  fox 
{v,  119)  denotes  the  earlier  heresies,  and 
perhaps  more  particularly  that  of  Anus ;  it  is 
expelled  by  Beatrice  representing  theology; 
the  second  descent  of  the  eagle  \y,  125),  which 
leaves  its  feathers  in  the  car,  typifies  tlie 
donations  of  Constantine ;  the  dragon  (tr.  131)^ 
which  carries  oflT  part  of  the  car,  represents 
perhaps  the  iconoclastic  schism  (Cent,  viii), 
though  many  think  the  allusion  is  to  Mahomet; 
possibly  D.  may  have  had  both  in  mind,  for 
there  was  a  belief  in  his  day  that  Mahometanisoi 
was  a  result  of  the  schism ;  the  further  feather- 
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tng  of  the  car  (tfv.  136-41)  signi/ies  the  new 
endowments  of  the  Church  under  Pippin  and 
Charlemagne;  the  seven  heads  (?'.  143),  of 
which  three  have  two  horns,  and  the  rest  one, 
according  to  Butier*s  sug^i^estion^  denote  the 
seven  electors  of  the  Empire»  three  of  whom 
were  mitred  (viz.  the  Archbishops  of  Mayence, 
Treves,  and  Cologne),  while  four  were  temporal 
princes — these  were  originally  appointed  by 
the  Pope  (circ  a.D.  iooo),  and  hence  may  ap- 
propriately be  regarded  as  springing  from  the 
Church ;  other  interpretations  are,  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  or  the  seven  sacraments  (the  ten 
horns  typifying  the  ten  commandments),  or  in 
some  way  the  antitype  of  the  seven  candle- 
sticks ^  the  harlot  (v.  149)  and  giant  {v,  152) 
and  their  relations  together  are  evidently  meant 
to  represent  the  relations  of  the  Pope  (i.e. 
Boniface  VIII  and  Clement  Vl  with  Philip  IV 
of  France;  while  the  removal  of  the  car 
typifies  the  transference  of  the  Papal  see  to 
Avignon  in  1309,  (For  further  details  as  to 
the  various  interpretations^  see  Scartauini.) 

Procne,    [Progne.] 

Prodighi],  Prodigals;  punished  with  the 
Avaricious  in  Circle  IV  of  Hell,  Inf.  vii.  22-66; 
and  in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory,  Purg.  xix.  70-5, 
iiS-36  [Avarl];  they  are  alluded  to,  Cam* 
3C1X.  aa 

Proemla  delim  BIMm,  St.  Jerome*s  Pre- 
face to  the  Bible  ;  quoted,  Conv,  iv*  5'*^"*. 
[Jeronimo.] 

Proenza.    [Frov^enaa.] 

Profeta.    [Propheta.] 

Progne],  Procne,  daughter  of  Pandion,  King 
of  Athens,  wife  of  Tereus,  and  sister  of  Philo- 
mela ;  according  to  Ovid's  version  of  the  story 
{Mtiam*  vi.  412-676),  which  D,  follows,  she 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  nightingale,  her 
sister  becoming  a  swallow,  and  Tereus  a  hawk. 

D.  introduces  her  as  an  example  of  wrath  in 
Circle  III  of  Purgatory,  in  connexion  with  her 
slaying  of  her  son  1  lys,  her  crime  being  referred 
to  as  *  rcmpiczia  di  lei,  chc  mut6  forma  Nell* 
uccci  che  a  cantar  piu  si  dtleita/  I*urg,  xvii.  19- 
30,     [Fllomela:  Iracondl.] 

Prometeo|»  Prometheus,  son  of  the  Titan 
lapctus  and  Clymcne ;  he  is  represented  as  the 
great  benefactor  of  mankind,  having  furnished 
them  With  fire  and  a  knowledge  of  all  the  use- 
ful arts ;  according  to  one  tradition  he  created 
man  out  of  e^irlh  and  water,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  a  portion  of  all  the  qualities  possessed 
by  animals. 

D.  refers  to  him  as  i&  figUo  di  GiaM^^ 
quoting  a  passage  from  Ovid  (Mtifm^Lfi-^^) 
io  atlixsioo  to  his  supposed  crtmtioii  of  man, 
Con  v.  iv.  ij^*-^'.    [01ap#to.] 

Propheta,  prophet ;  title  by  which  D.  refers 
to  Davidt  Mon.  ti.  i** ;  iii.  3"  ;  Pro/da,  Conv. 


ii»  1*8 ;  iii.  4!^  [David] ;  and  to  Isaiah,  Mon.  it. 
I3«  [Isala], 

Proprictk  degif  BtemeoU,  Dcite.  [PropHe- 
imtibus  Elemeniorum,  Dc,] 

Proprietatibas  Blementorum,  Oe,  treatise 

of  Albert  us  Maj^nus  (Jn  the  Properties  of  the 
Elements  \  1>,  r«:fcrs  to  this  work  (perhaps 
L  i.  5)t  which  he  quotes  as  il  libny  delU  Pro^ 
priet^  degii  Element i^  and  to  the  De  Natvra 
Locorum^  for  the  opinion  of  Albertus  as  10  the 
equatorial  circle,  Conv*  iil  5111-15.  [iMCOrumf 
Be  Nmturm.] 

Proserpina,  Proserpine,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Ceres ;  while  she  was  gathering  flowers  in 
a  meadow  near  Henna  in  Sicily,  *she  herself, 
a  fairer  flower,  was  plucked*  by  Pluto,  who 
suddenly  appeared  and  carried  her  off  to  be 
the  queen  of  the  lower  world.  The  story  is 
told  by  Ovid  i.\fe(am,  v.  385  ft).     [Cerere.] 

D.  says  that  Matilda  in  the  Terrestrial  Para- 
dise reminded  him  of  Proserpine  *nel  tempo 
che  perdctte  La  madre  lei,  ed  ella  primavcra,* 
Purg.  xxviii.  50-1  ;  the  exact  meaning  offrima' 
vera  here  is  disputed,  some  taking  it  hterally 
of  the  spring  ancf  referring  to  Ovid*s  expression 
*pcrpetuum  vcr  est'  (v,  391)  of  the  chmatc  of 
Henna,  others  taking  it  to  mean  Uhe  spring 
flowers*  she  had  been  gathering  (in  which 
sense  the  word  is  used,  Par.  xxx,  63) ;  looking 
to  Ovid's  account,  the  latter  seems  the  more 
probable,  especially  as  Ovid  also  mentions  to- 
gether her  mother  and  the  flowers  : — 

'tJ*«  terriui  mm/tmo 
Et  matrem  et  comtto,  mcd  jnatrem  t»«ptiu  ore 
Ctamat ;  H  mi  nmtna  im^tm  iuManU  ab  on, 
Colfecti  Aorei  tukit  oecklcre  naumi».*  (ov.  196-9.) 

Proserpine  is  alluded  to,  in  her  capacity  of 
queen  oi  the  lower  world,  as  la  regina  delt 
eiemo pianta.  Inf.  ix.  44;  and  (by  Farinata  in 
Circle  VI  of  Hell)  as  la  (ionna  cht  qui  rtggf^ 
Inf  X.  Sa     [Ecate:  Luna.] 

Provenza*  Provence,  former  province  oj 
France,  at  one  time  an  independent  *  county,* 
situated  in  the  extreme  S.E.  on  the  Mcditcr* 
ranean,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Rhone, 
on  the  E.  by  the  maritime  Alps,  and  on  the  N* 
by  the  Dauphin^ ;  it  comprised  the  present 
departments  of  Bouches-au* Rhone,  BasaM" 
Alpes,  and  V^ar,  and  portions  of  V* aucJuse  and 
Alpes-Mari times.  On  the  division  of  the  Ciirlo- 
vingian  empire  in  843  Provence  fell  to  Lothair, 
who  left  it  with  the  title  of  king  to  his  son 
Charles  {855 1.  It  afterwards  became  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Aries  as  a  feudal  fief,  and  was 
reunited  to  the  Empire  in  1033  by  Conrad  11 ; 
but  the  union  remained  almost  nominal,  the 
Counts  of  Provence  claiming  to  be  independcnu 
In  1246,  through  the  manisge  of  Charles  oi 
Anjou«  brother  of  Louts  IX  of  France,  with 
Beatrice,  heiress  of  Raymond  Berenger  IV 
(Count  of  Provence,  i20(>-t240,  Provwct  be- 
came a  dependency  of  the  royal  house  of  France 
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[Ppovenzalel,  and  it  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  house  of  Anjou  until  i486,  when  it 
was  formally  annexed  to  the  French  crown  by 
Charles  V 1 1 1  [Table  xi]. 

Provence  is  mentioned,  together  with  Apulia, 
by  Sordello  (in  Antepurgatory  ^  in  connexion  with 
the  bad  government  of  the  Angevin  Charles  II, 
who  was  King  of  Apulia  and  Count  of  Provence 
in  succession  to  his  father,  Charles  1,  Purg.  vii. 
126  [Pttglia] ;  I0  part  are  di  Pnn^enza^  i.e.  the 
Provencal  tongue,  Conv.  L  ii**^  [Unjtra  Oc\ ; 
it  is  referred  to  by  Charles  Mattel  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Venus),  grandson  of  Charles  of  Anjou  and  of 
Beatrice  of  Provence  (who  would  have  been 
Count  of  Provence  if  he  had  survived  his  father), 
as  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Sorgue,  *Quella 
sinistra  riva,  che  si  lava  Di  Rodano,  poich'  ^ 
misto  con  Sorga^'  Par.  viii.  58-9  [Carlo  ^ : 
Sorga] ;  it  is  indicated  by  the  mention  of  its 
inhabitants  as  the  S,  limit  of  the  dotnain  of  the 
langue  //'oil,  V.  E.  i.  8«'i. 

Frovenzale,  Provencal,  pertaining  to  Pro- 
vence ;  la  gran  dote  Prct^ensale  (i.  e.  the  union 
of  Provence  with  France  through  the  marriages 
of  Louts  IX  and  Charles  of  Anjou  with  Mar- 
garet and  Beatrice,  daughters  of  Raymond 
Berenger  IV,  Count  of  Provence),  Purg.  xx.  61 
[Carlo  1 :  Provetuia :  Table  id] ;  the  Pro- 
vencal tongue,  Conv.  i.  6^  [Unga^  Oc] ;  native 
of  Provence,  Conv.  iv,  1 1^  (where  D.  mentions 
a  certain  Proven9al  author — speaking  of  him 
as  *j1  Proveniale'  as  if  he  were  well  known— 
whose  identity  has  not  yet  been  established) 
[ProvenaallJ. 

Provenzali,  inhabitants  of  Provence ;  their 
sufferings  under  the  rule  of  Charles  of  Anjou  a 
just  retribution  for  their  ingratitude  to  Romieu, 
the  minister  of  Raymond  Berenger  IV,  Par,  vi* 
130-1  [Borneo];  their  countr>'  forms  the  S* 
limit  of  the  domain  of  the  hmgue  */'oil,  V,  E« 
L  8*^  [Frovenza  :  Frovenzale]. 

Provenzan  Salvam,  Ghibelline  of  Siena, 
where  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  the  time 
of  the  great  victory  over  the  Florentine  Guelfs 
at  Montaperti,  Sep,  4,  1260  [Montaperti]  ;  it 
was  he  who  at  the  Council  of  Empoli  after  the 
battle  advocated  the  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Florence,  which  was  averted  by  the  firmness 
and  patriotism  of  Farinau  (Inf.  x.  91)  [Farl- 
nata]  ;  he  was  Podcstk  of  Montepulciano  in 
1261 ;  he  mel  his  death  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Florentines  at  CoUe,  in  Valdelsa,  June  u, 
1269,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded 
by  one  Cavolino  de'  Tolomei  [Coll©]. 

D.  places  him  among  the  Proud  in  Circle  I 
of  Purgator>%  Purg.  xi.  I2i  ;  colui^  v.  109 
[Superbi] ;  he  is  pointed  out  to  D.  by  Oderisi, 
who  mentions  him  as  an  instance  of  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  worldly  renown,  for  at  one  time  the 
whole  of  Tuscany  resounded  w*ith  his  fame, 
whereas  at  the   present    his  name   is  hardly 


mentioned  even  in  Siena,  where  he  was  captain 
at  the  time  of  their  great  triumph  over  Florence 
(i^^t.  109-17) ;  in  response  to  D/s  inquiries  O. 
explains  who  he  was,  and  that  he  is  now  being 
punished  for  his  presumption  in  trying  to  make 
himself  all-powerful  in  Siena  {z^\  118-26);  O. 
further  explains  that  Provenzano  was  admitted 
into  Purgatory  before  his  due  lime  on  account 
of  his  noble  humility  on  one  occasion  during 
the  height  of  his  power,  when  he  seated  him- 
self in  the  market-place  at  Siena  and  begged 
from  the  passers*by,  until  he  had  raised  suf- 
ficient money  to  ransom  a  friend,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  of  Anjou  {w^ 

127-38)* 

The  incident  here  alluded  to  by  Oderisi  is 
thus  related  by  the  Ottimo  (the  name  of  the 
friend  being,  according  to  Buti,  Vinca  or 
Vinca) : — 

^Avendo  il  re  Carlo  in  prigiotie  uno  soo  amko 
caro,  puosegli  di  taglia  fiorini  dicci  mila  doro  'cfa* 
era  stato  contra  lui  con  Curradino  nella  sconfitta 
3  Tagliacozzo),  cd  assegnog-li  brieve  tennioe  a 
pagare^  o  a  morirc.  Quclli  ne  scrissc  a  messer 
Prove nzano*  Dicesi  che  tnesscr  Prove nzano  fccc 
porrc  uno  dcsco,  susovi  uno  tappeto,  ncl  campo  di 
Siena,  e  puoseviat  suso  a  sedere  in  quello  ablto 
che  richiedea  la  bisog^a ;  domandava  alii  Sanesi 
vergognosamente  che  lo  dovessoivo  aiuUrc  a  queUa 
sua  bisogna  di  moneta,  tioti  sforzando  alctino,  ma 
umilniente  domandando  aiuto;  d'ondc  H  Sanesi 
vedendo  cestui,  che  solea  essere  loro  signore  c 
tanto  superbo,  domandarecosi  pietosamentef  furono 
cummossi  a  picladCt  c  ciascuno.  second©  sua  facut- 
tade,  diede  aiuto;  sicch^^  anzi  che  1  temiitie 
spirassCj  fu  ricomperato  Tamico.* 

ViUani  gives  the  following  account  of  Pro- 
venzano  and  of  his  death  at  the  battle  of 
Colle :— 

*•  M  essere  Provenzano  Sal\*a&i  signorc  e  guidatore 
dell'  ostc  de'  Sancsi  fu  preso,  c  Cagliatogli  U  capo, 
e  per  tutto  il  campo  portato  fitto  in  ^u  una  laada. 
E  bene  s'adempi^  la  profezia  e  revelazionc  che  gH 
avea  fatta  il  diavolo  per  via  d'incanteslmo,  ata  noa 
la  intesc  ;  che  avendolo  fatto  co^trignerc  persapcre 
come  capiterebbe  in  quel  la  o^te,  meadaccmeiite 
rispuose^  e  disse:  anderai  e  combaltenu,  vinceni 
no  morrai  alia  battaglia,  e  la  tua  testa  fia  la  pm 
a!ta  del  campo  \  e  egli  credendo  averc  la  vittona 
per  quelle  pMirole,  e  credendo  rimanerc  signore 
sopra  tutti,  non  fece  il  punto  alia  fallacie,  o\'C  dis&e: 
^-inccrai  no,  morrai  cc.  E  pcr6  t  grande  foUia 
a  credere  a  si  TaLto  constglio  come  queUo  dd 
diavolo,  Questo  measere  Provenxaao  fu  gnade 
uomo  in  Siena  al  suo  tempo  dopo  la  vittoria  ch*  cbbr 
a  Montaperti,  e  guidava  tutta  ia  citta,  e  tuUa  parte 
ghitjellioa  di  Toscana  facca  capo  di  lui,  e  era  raolto 
prcsuntuo^o  di  sua  volonta/     ^^ii.  31O 

ProverbL  [Proverblom.r:,  Lnmr^\ 
Proverbiorumf  Liber,  the  Book  of  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon  j  quoted  as  ProvcrhU  COBir. 
iii.  iii^**  {Prinf.  viii.  17);  Conv.  iii  14**  (/*ivr. 
viii.  23) ;  Conv,  iii.  J5i«^-"'  (Prtnu  vtii.  27*30) : 
Conv.  iii.  is^^*"  {Prijn\  iv.  \%\\    Conv.  m  5'* 
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{PrmK  viii,  6) ;  Conv.  iv.  ?••  {Prtnh  xxiL  aS) ; 
Conv.  iv.  798-102  {Prtnf,  iv*  l^lg)  -  Conv.  iv. 
7»3i  (/'r<>t^  V.  aj) ;  Conv.  iv»  1%^^*  iPrm*.  xxix. 
20);  Conv.  iv.  24"^  (/*rin\  i,  8);  Conv.  iv* 
2^1 4fi  (Pnn'.  i.  10)  J  Conv,  iv.  24'«*'<  (/*r*yT/.  xv. 
3ip  loosely  tjuotcd);  Conv.  iv.  25*^  (Prmf.  i\h 
34) ;  Conv.  IV.  35*^  {Protf,  iv.  24) ;  Proterhii^ 
Mon,  iii.  i'^  \Pr0v.  vvii.  7);  indirectly,  Purg. 
xxxi.  62-3  {PrmK  i.  17);  Episl.  vi.  5  (/'r^TTM. 
17) ;  Epist  viiL  7  f/*/-^'.  xxx*  15).— The  Book 
of  Proverbs  is  supposed  to  be  symbol ixcd  by 
one  of  the  four-and-twenty  elders  (representing 
the  tw*enty-four  books  of  the  O.  T.  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  St*  Jerome)  in  the  tnystic&l 
Procession  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  Purg. 
xxix.  83-4.    Ifi/^AItf.  Proceaaiane.] 

Provinciales,  inhabitants  of  Provence  (the 
Roman  Provlncla^  V.  E.  i.  8*^.    [ProveosalL] 

Provinzan  Salvani.  [Proronsaa  Sal- 
vanL] 

PBmlmL    [  P&alm  ortm,  Uber,  ] 

Psalmista^  the  Psalmist,  i.  e.  David,  Mon. 
i.  15-*^;  iii.  15»";  A.  T.  §  22»;  Sa/mufa,  Purg. 
X*  65;  Conv.  ii.  4^1,  6^*>^^;  iv.  i9*»,  23;^^ 
[Dftvid] 

PBMfmorum,  Uher,  the  Book  of  Psalms; 
quoted  as  SaTmt\  Inf.  xxxi.  69  j  Purg,  iu  48; 
xxviii*  ik>;  Par.  xxiv.  136;  Conv.  iv.  19^*; 
Psa/mtf  Mon.  ii*  10^;  Epist.  x.  32;  Psaitero^ 
Conv,  i,  7»*;  Sttt(€rio,  Conv*  iii.  4^*;  Ttiniia^ 
Par.  XXV.  73 ;  the  lack  of  music  and  harmony 
in  the  Vulgate  version  of  the  Psalter  due  to 
the  feet  that  it  is  a  translation  of  a  translation, 
being  derived  from  the  Hebrew  through  the 
t;rcek,  Conv.  i.  7i»«->i'3. 

D,  quotes  from  the  Psalms  some  forty  times, 
besides  frequently  emplo)nng  expressions  which 
aic  evident  reminiscences  of  the  Psalmist's 
phraseology;  the  direct  quotations  are  as 
follows  (references  being  given  to  the  Vulgatei 
from  which,  of  course,  D.  quotes,  as  well  as 
the  A.V.,  since  the  division  of  the  Psalms 
s  not  always  correspond  in  the  two 
versions) :— Purg.  li.  46  (/*/*  cxiv.  i:  Vulg, 
cxiii.  I);  Purg.  v.  34  KPi*  U*  i:  Vulg.  I  %)\ 
Purg.  xix.  73  \Ps,  ciix.  25  ;  Vulg*  cxviii.  25)  j 
Purj;.  xxiii.  II  {Pi.  li.  15  :  Vuig.  I.  17);  Purg. 
xxviti.  80  {P$,  xcii.  4:  Vulg,  xd.  5);  Purg. 
xxix,  3  {Pi^  xxxii,  1:  Vulg,  xxxi.  1);  Purg. 
XXX.  S3-4  {P$.  xxxi,  I^:  Kir/^*  xxx.  2-9  ^; 
Purg.  xxxi*  98  {Ps.  Xu  7  :  Vuig.  K  9) ;  Purg. 
xxxtii.  I  {Pt.  Ixxix,  t  :  Vulg,  Ixxviii.  l ) ;  Par. 
xxii.  94-5  {Ps.  cxiv.  3,  5 ;  Vulg.  cxiii*  3,  5) ; 
Par.  3EXV.  38  (/*!.  cxxi.  i ;  Vt^lg*  cxx.  1) ;  Par. 
XXV.  73-4,  98  {Ps.  ix.  10 :  VuJg.  ix,  1 1 ) ;  Par. 
xjudi.  12  {P$.  Ji,  I :  Vulg.  L  3; ;  Conv.  ii.  1*** 
{Pi,  adv*  I :  Vuig,  otiii.  1) ;  Conv.  ii.  4*^  ips. 
iriii,  1  :  Vu!g,  viii.  2) ;  Conv,  ii.  6^*^  (/*/.  xix, 
t :  Vulg.  xviii.  2) ;  Conv,  iii,  4"*  (/'/.  c.  3 : 
Vuif,  xcix.  3);  Conv*  iv.  16*  \Pi*  Ixiii.  tl  : 
\'Mg.  XkL  v%)  ;    Conv.  iv.  t9*»"  \Pt,  viii.  I  : 


Vulg,  viii.  2);  Conv.  iv.  19**  (Px.  viii,  4-6; 
VuTg,  viii.  s-7) ;  Conv.  iv.  237*  {Ps^  civ.  9  ■ 
VuTg,  ciii.  9>;  Mon.  i.  i»'J  \Ps.  i.  3) ;  Mon,  L 
4><  (Ps.  viii.  5:  Vuig,  viii.  6);  Mon.  i.  13^ 
(jPj.  L  16:  Vu!g,  xlix.  i6»;  Mon.  i.  I3«»  {Ps, 
bcxii.  I  :  Vuig,  Ixxi.  1 ) ;  Mon.  i.  \  5^  {Ps  iv.  7 : 
Vulg.  iv,  8) ;  Mon.  i.  16^  {Ps.  cxxxiii,  i : 
VuTg.  cxxxii.  i);  Mon.  ii.  i'"«  (/*r.  ii.  t-3); 
Mon.  ii.  \o^^  {Ps.  xi.  7 :  P'ttig.  x.  8) ;  Mon.  iii. 
1^^  (Ps,  cxii.  6-7  :  Vuig.  cxi.  7);  Mon.  iii.  3** 
{Ps.  cxi.  9:  Vuig,  ex.  9) ;  Mon.  iii.  i^^^  tpf. 
xcv.  5:  Fu/g.  xciv.  5);  Mon.  iii.  16'*  {Ps* 
xxxii.  9;  Vy/g,  xxxi.  9) ;  Epist.  v.  4  {Ps,  xcv, 
2  :  yti/g.  xav.  2} ;  Epist  v.  7  {Ps.  xcv.  5 : 
P'u/g,  xciv.  5);  Epist  viii.  3  iPs.  Ixxix.  lo: 
Fi/4'-  Ixxviii.  to)  J  Epist  \^ii.  5  {Ps,  Ixix.  9 : 
Vii&.  Ixviii.  10) ;  Epist  x.  7  (Ps,  cxiv.  I : 
yuig,  cxiii.  I) ;  Eptst.  x.  22  {Ps,  cxxxix.  7-9: 
Vu/g,  cxxxviii.  7-9) ;  A.  T.  §  22'*"li  (Ps.  cxxxix. 
6 :  Vu/g,  cxxxviii.  6).— The  Book  of  Psalms  is 
supposed  to  be  symbolized  by  one  of  the  four- 
and*twenty  elders  (representing  the  twenty- 
four  books  of  the  O.T.  according  to  the  reckon- 
ing of  St.  Jerome)  in  the  mystical  Procession 
in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  Purg,  xxix.  83^4. 
[BibtiM:  FrocoMiond.] 

P^aftera,     [PsMlmorum,  Liber.] 

Ptolemaeus  ^  Ptolemy,  the  astronomer, 
A.  T,  t  2|3*.     [Tolommeo^]  t 

Ptolemaeus^,  Ptolemy  XI  I,  King  of  Egypt* 

Mon,  ii.  9^'^.    [Tolommoo '-f,] 

Publius  Declus.     [Declua,  Publiiu.) 

Pticcio  Sciancato,  *  lame  Puccio/  member 
of  the  Galigai  family  of  Florence,  one  of  five 
Florentines  (Inf.  xxvi.  4-5)— the  others  being 
Cianfa  (Inf.  xxv.  43),  Agnclto  (?'.  68),  Buoso 
(f.  140),  and  Guercio  Ovalcanti  (r.  t$i}— 
placed  by  D.  among  the  Robbers  in  Bolgia  7 
of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell  (Malcbolge),  Inf.  xxv. 
148;  raltroy  V,  140;  quei,  v,  1 49  [Itttdrf]. 
D.  overhears  three  spirits  (Agncllo.  Buoso,  ana 
Puccio)  talking  together^  one  of  whom  asks 
where  is  Cianfa  (Inf.  xxv.  35-43) ;  suddenly  a 
serpent  with  six  feet  (supposed  to  be  Ci.infa) 
appears  and  fastens  on  to  one  of  the  three 
spirits  (Agncllo),  and  the  two  gradually  be- 
come btended  together  (f^.  49-78)  (AgnU: 
Cianfa];  then  another  serpent  (supposed  to 
be  Guercio)  attacks  the  second  of  the  spirits 
(Buoso);  who  is  slowly  tmnsfurmcd  into  a  ser- 
pent, while  the  serpent  assumes  human  tbtM 
( r T%  79- 1 4 1 )  [Buo«o :  Cavaloanti,  Guareloj ; 
finally  D.  perceives  Puccio  Sciancato  akme,  be 
being  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  escaped 
being  transformed  {xnu  145-50). 

PllgUa,  Apulia,  strip  of  country  in  the  S.E, 
of  Italy,  which  forms  the  *heel*  of  the  penin- 
iula«  and  extends  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  as  tar  N.  as  the  river  Fort  ore.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  name  was  oftcm  u%ed  to 
indicate  the  kingdom  of  Naplet,  which  incliuM 
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ttie  whole  of  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Italy,  ex* 
tending  as  far  N.  as  the  Tronto  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  Garigliano  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. For  several  centuries  after  the 
disruption  of  the  Roman  Empire  Apulia  was 
alternately  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lorn* 
bards,  the  Goths,  the  Saracens,  and  the  By- 
zantine Emperors.  In  the  middle  of  Cent,  xi 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Normans  under 
William  of  Hauteville  (Bras-de-Fer|,  who  in 
1043  took  the  title  of  Count  of  Apulia ;  in 
1057  it  was  raised  to  a  dukedom,  together 
with  Calabria,  by  Robert  Guiscard ;  and  in 
1127,  on  the  death  of  Duke  William  II  of 
Apulia^  it  was  united  to  the  Sicilian  dominions 
of  Roger  of  Sicily  (King,  1129^1154),  who 
added  the  principality  of  Capua  in  1136, 
Naples  in  1158,  and  the  Abrazii  in  1140. 
Apulia  and  Naples  thenceforward  fonned  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  until  1282, 
the  year  of  the  *  Sicilian  Vespers,^  when  the 
insurrection  of  the  Sicilians  against  the  house 
of  Anjou  led  to  the  separation  of  the  island  of 
Sicily  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  [Cidlia : 
Table  iv.] 

D.  speaks  of  Apulia,  in  connexion  with  the 
slaughter  in  the  long  war  (B.Ct  343-290) 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Samnites  (Li%*y, 
X.  15),  as  ia  foriunata  terra  Di  PugUa^  'the 
foitune-losscKl  land,'  Inf.  xxviii.  8-9;  it  is 
mentioned  by  Sordello  |in  Antepurgatory), 
together  with  Provence^  as  suffering  under 
the  misnile  of  Charles  1 1  of  Anjou,  Piirg*  vii. 
126  [Provenaaji  as  indicating  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  it  is  referred  to  (by  Manfred  in 
Antepurgatory)  as  //  Regno^  Purg.  liL  131  ; 
(by  Jacopo  del  Cassero  in  Antepurgatory)  as 
qiul  di  Carhr  |i,e,  the  dominion  of  Charles  II 
of  Anjou),  Purg.  v.  69  j  and  spoken  of  as  being 
divided  in  two  by  the  Apennines,  Apidia^ 
V.  E.  i.  10*0-^  (Apiilia:  KapoU];  its  limits 
described  (by  Charles  Martel  in  the  Heaven 
of  Venus) J  Par.  viii.  6 1 -3  [Ausonla] ;  its 
conquest  by  Robert  Guiscard,  Inf.  xxviii.  13-14 
[Quiaoardo]  ;  the  scene  of  the  engagements 
at  Cepcrano  and  Tagliacozio,  Inf.  xxviii.  16-18 
[Ceperano :  TagEaoosso], 

Pugliese,  inhabitant  of  Apulia,  and,  in 
wider  sense,  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  the 
treachery  of  the  Apulian  barons  to  Manfred  at 
Ceperano,  Inf*  xxviii.  16^17  [Ceperanol  \  the 
Apulian  dialect,  Apulum  imlgare,  V.  E.  i. 
lo«*i-^,  12"-^^,  1 915  [ApTiU  :  Apulua]. 

Pulci],  one  of  the  Florentine  families  which 
received  knighthood  from  Marquis  Hugh  of 
Brandenburg,  *  il  gran  baron e/  Par,  xvj.  128 
[Gangalandi].  Villani  records  that  they  were 
Guelfs  (v.  39),  and  as  such  were  expelled  from 
Florence  in  1248  jvi.  33)  and  went  into  exile 
in  1260  after  the  Ghibelline  victory  at  Mont- 
aperti  (vi.  79) ;  they  lived  in  the  sesto  di  san 
Picro  Scheraggio  (v*  39I. 


Puniciis,    Punic,    Carthaginian;     belimm 

Punicum^  the  Second  Punic  War  (B-C  218- 
201),  Mon.  ii.  4«^;  alluded  to,  Inf.  xx\^iiL  10 
[Cartag:lneei  :  Poeni] ;  the  Florentines  ad- 
dressed as  Punka  barbaries^  Epist.  vi  6 
[Fiorentmi]. 

Purgatorio  ^  Purgatory,  the  place  of  pur- 
gation and  of  preparation  for  the  life  of  eternal 
blessedness,  or,  in  D/s  own  words,  *quel  se- 
condo  regno,  Ove  Tumano  spirito  si  purgat  E 
di  salire  al  cicl  diventa  dc^no/  Purg.  L  4-6 ; 
(without  article  I J  Purg.  \ii.  39;  <with  art,), 
Purg.  ix.  49 ;  alluded  to  as  il  monie^  Purg.  i, 
108;  iL6o,  132;  iii.  46;  iv.  38,69;  \t.48;  vii, 
4,  65 ;  viii.  57 ;  X-  18 ;  xii.  24,  73 ;  xiv.  i ;  3cv* 
8;  xix.  117;  XX.  114,  128;  xxi.  35,  71;  xxii 
123 ;  XXV.  105  ;  xxvii.  74 ;  xxviii.  "101 ;  xxx.  74 ; 
Par.  XV.  93 ;  xvii,  1 13, 137 ;  ii  monie  cn'e  ragion 
fufruga^  Purg.  iii.  3 ;  laito  monte^,  Puiig-  v.  86 ; 
lo  monte  che  salendo  altrui  diwiala^  ^'urg.  xiii. 
3;  //  sacro  monie ^  Purg.  xix,  38;  //  s^^4i 
monte ^  Purg.  xxviii,  ii\  lo  monte  che  tamwu 
cura.  Par.  xvii.  20 ;  //  monie  che  si  Iftm  piik 
dair  onday  Par.  xxvi.  139;  In  mantagna^  Purg. 
iii.  6,  y6;  iv.  88;  xxi.  42;  xxiii.  J25  ;  Id  (n*i 
vanno  Vanime  a  Icn'arsiy  Inf.  xiv.  137;  regne 
Ove  Vumano  spirito  si  purga^  Purg.  i.  4^5; 
fnondo  Dove  fioter  peccar  non  i  pitt  mcstr^^ 
Purg.  xxvi.  131^2. 

According  to  D.*s  conception,  Purgatory 
consists  of  an  island-mountain,  formed  by  the 
earth  w^hich  retreated  before  Lucifer  as  he  fell 
from  Heaven  into  the  abyss  of  Hell  (Inf.  xxxiv, 
122-6)*  This  mountain,  which  has  the  form 
of  an  immense  truncated  cone,  rises  out  of  the 
ocean  in  the  centre  of  the  S.  hemisphere, 
where,  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
cosmography  followed  by  D.,  there  was  nothing 
(except,  of  course,  in  D.'s  view  the  mountain 
of  Purgatof)^)  but  a  vast  expanse  of  water*  It 
is  the  exact  antipodes  of  Jerusalem  (whexie 
Christ  suffered  for  the  sin  of  Adam  committed 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden*  i.e.  the  Terrestrial 
Panidise  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain) 
[Q«ruBal©iiime].  The  lower  part  of  the 
mountain  is  not  part  of  Purgatory  proper,  but 
forms  an  Antepurgatory,  where  souls  have  to 
wait  until  they  have  atoned  for  delay  in  repen- 
tance  [Antipurgatorio].  Purgatory  propeTi 
which  is  entered  by  a  gate  guarded  by  an 
angel  [Poa^ta  del  Purgatorio],  consists  of 
seven  concentric  terraces  {talsi^  Purg.  iv.  47; 
ix.  50,  68;  cercki^  Purg.  xvii.  137;  xxii,  92; 
cerckie^  Purg,  xxii,  33 ;  cinghi^  Purg.  xiii*  37 ; 
comici^  Purg.  x.  27 ;  xi*  29 ;  xiii.  4.  80 ;  x%*ii, 
131  ;  XXV.  113 ;  Par.  xv.  93 ;  giri^  Purg.  xviL 
83 ;  xix.  70 ;  xxii.  2 ;  xxiii.  90 ;  giram^  Purg. 
xii.  107;  XV.  83;  xvii.  80;  xviii.  94;  xix.  38; 
pianii  Ptir^.  x.  20;  xii.  117),  each  about  seven* 
teen  feet  wide  (Purg,  x»  22-4  ;  xiii.  4-0,  whidi 
rise  in  succession  with  diminished  circuit 
(Purg.  xiii  4-6)  as  they  approach  the  summit. 
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is  situated  the  Terrestrial  Paradise 
[F&radiao  Terreatre].  These  terraces  are  con- 
nected by  steep  and  narrow  stairways  (sca/t^ 
Purg.  XI.  40 ;  xiii.  1 ;  xvii.  65,  77 ;  xxv.  8 ; 
xxvii.  124 ;  uaglioni^  Purg.  xii.  115;  xxvii,  67 ; 
scaitG^  Purg.  XV.  36;  gradi^  Purg.  xii.  92; 
xxvii.  125;  callaiay  Purg.  xxv.  7 ;  ^<?a,  Purg. 
xii.  112 ;  xxii.  7;  passOy  Pufg.  xiii.  42;  pir- 
higiOf  Purg.  xviii.  1 1 ;  porta^  Purg.  xix.  j6 ; 
vart0f  Purg.  xi.  41 ;  xvi.  44 ;  xix.  43),  the 
steps  of  which  become  successively  less  steep 
as  each  terrace  is  surmounted.  Each  of  the 
seven  terraces  or  circles  corresponds  to  one  of 
the  seven  deadly  sins,  from  the  traces  of  which 
the  soul  is  there  purged ;  thus  Circle  1  is 
Eppropri:iied  to  Pnde  [Suporbl],  Circle  1 1  to 
Envy  [Invidlofti],  Circle  HI  to  Anger  [Ira* 
ooGdi],  Circle  1 V  to  Sloth  [  AecidioBl],  Circle  V 
to  Avarice  [Avarll,  Circle  VI  to  liluttony 
[Qolovl],  Circle  VII  to  Lust  [LuaaurioalJ. 
The  seven  terraces,  together  with  Antepur^a- 
tory  and  the  Terrestrial  Paradiset  form  nine 
divisions,  thus  corresponding  to  the  nine  circles 
of  Hell,  and  the  nme  sjjheres  of  Paradise. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  stationed  Cato 
of  Utica  as  guardian  [C&tone  ^] ;  at  the  en> 
trance  to  Purgatory  proper,  and  at  the  ap- 
proach to  each  of  the  terraces,  stands  an  Angel, 
who  chants  one  of  the  Beatitudes  to  comfort 
those  who  are  purging  them  of  their  sins 
IBemiiiutflatl 

The  system  of  pun^ation  is  exphiined  to  D. 
by  Virgil  (Purg.  xvii-xviii): — love,  he  says, 
exists  in  every  creature,  and  as,  if  rightly 
directed,  it  is  the  spring  of  every  good  action, 
to,  if  ill'directed,  it  is  the  spring  of  every  evil 
action  ix\'Vi.  91-105);  love  may  err  through 
a  bad  object  (*per  malo  obbictto,*  z\  95),  thus 
giving  birth  to  Pride,  En\'>%  Anger — ,  through 
defect  of  vigour  in  pursuit  of  good  (*  per  poco 
di  vigorc,*  t/.  96),  thus  giving  birth  to  Sloth— , 
through  excess  of  vigour  in  the  same  Cper 
troppo  vigorc,*  v,  96),  thus  giving  birth  to 
Avarice,  Gluttony,  and  Lust.  The  manner  of 
purgation  is  threefold,  consisting  in  (1)  a 
material  punishment  intended  to  mortify  the 
evil  passions  and  incite  to  virtue ;  (a)  a  subject 
for  meditation,  bearing  on  the  sin  purged,  and 


its  opposite  virtue,  with  examples  of  personf 
conspicuous  for  the  one  or  the  other  drawn 
from  sacred  and  profane  history ;  {3^  sk  prayer, 
whereby  the  soul  is  purified  and  strengthened 
in  the  grace  of  ( Jod. 

In  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  arc  two  streams, 
Lethe  and  Eunoe,  the  former  of  which  washes 
away  the  remembrance  of  sin,  while  the  latter 
strengthens  the  remembrance  of  good  deeds. 
[Kunoe:  IietA.] 

The  lime  occupied  by  D,  in  passing  through 
Purgatory  was  four  days:— one  day  (Easter 
Day)  in  Antepurgalory  iPurg.  i.  19 -ix.  9); 
two  days  in  I*urgatory  proper,  vii.  Easter 
Monday  (Purg.  ix.  13- xviii.  76)  and  Easter 
Tuesday  (Purg.  xix.  i-xxv^ii.  89) ;  and  one  day 
(K aster  Wednesday)  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise 
(Purg.  xxvii.  94-xxxiii.  103 1.  (Sec  Moore, 
Time- References  m  the  D,  C\,  Table  vi.) 

Purgatorio^],  the  second  Cantica  of  the 
II  C\  ;  referred  to  as  quest  a  cantica  secimtMt 
Purg.  xxxiii.  140  (where  D.  says  that  he  must 
bring  the  second  division  of  his  poem  to  a 
close,* all  its  sheets  being  full/  thus  showing 
that  he  constantly  had  in  view  the  symmctiicJ 
plan  of  his  work). 

The  Purjs^att^rio  consists  of  thirty-three 
Cantos,  comprising  4t755  lines,  three  less  than 
the  Paradiso^  and  thirty- five  more  than  the 
Inferno,     \  CommetiiA  ] 

Purgatorio,  Porta  deL    [Porta  \] 

Putifar,  Moglie  di],  Potiphar^s  wife; 
placed,  together  with  Sinon,  among  the  Falsi* 
6ers  in  Bolgia  10  of  Circle  V^Ul  o(  Hell  (Maie- 
bolgel,  where  she  is  pointed  out  by  Maestro 
Adamo  as  '  la  falsa  che  accus6  Giuscppo,*  Inf* 
xxx«  97  ;  she  and  Sinon,  t/uo  taptni^  v*  91, 
[Falaatori:  OiuBeppo.] 

Pj^amus,  the  lover  of  Thisbe,  Mon,  ii.  9", 
[Plramo.] 

Pyreneus,    [Pirenet] 

Pjrrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  Mon,  itp  «'*•» 
io»7  «i,  lift*.    [PiiToM 

Pythagoras,  the  Samiaji  philosopher,  Moo. 
i.  t5>«.    [Flttagora.] 


Q 


Oifjtff/vid,  the  Quadrivium,  the  four  of  the 
seven  liljeral  arts  (viz.  music,  arithmetic,  geo- 
metry, and  astronomy  f»  which  in  the  mediaeval 
•yttetn  of  academic  studies  constituted  the 
tecond  portion  of  the  curriculum,  being  the 
gndiuites'  course  for  the  three  years  between 
the  bachelor's  and  master's  degree.  The  other 
three  liberal  arts  (viz.  gnunmar,  logic,  and 


rhetoric)  were  the  subjects  of  the  Trhfium^ 
the  course  followed  during  the  four  years  ol 
undergTBdualeship.  The  subjects  of  the  TW- 
vium  &nd  QmadntUym  are  commemorated  in 
the  old  couple : — 

*  Cr^m.  loqpitv«  IMm,  ««ra  <l»c>K*  ifM,  tttrhm  eolonlt 
Mm*,  ^»K  Ar,  mmmtnK  Cm.  poailrv^i.  At,  oollr  ■^tm/ 

D.  says  that  the   seven  sckocet  of  the 


IW] 


Quaestio  de  Aqua  et  Terra  Quatuor  Virt.  Card*,  De 


Trivium  and  Quadrivium  (which  he  gives  in 
the  following^  order,  Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric, 
Arithmetic,  Music,  Geometry,  and  Astrology) 
correspond  to  the  seven  lowest  Heavens,  Conv. 
ii.  14**'**.     [Paradiso^] 

Qasestio  de  Aqua  ct  Terra,  the  title  of 

a  treatise  attributed  to  D.,  which  purports  to 
be  a  scientific  inquiry  as  to  the  reiative  IcA^eJs 
of  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
It  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1508  (at 
the  press  of  Manfredo  da  Moiifermtof  by  Gio- 
vanni Benedetto  Moncetti,  of  Castiglione  near 
ArcKo,  under  the  following  title  : — 

*  Quaestio  HorulcnLi  ac  penitiHs  dc  duobts  ele- 
mentis  Aquae  et  Terrae  tractAOs  nuper  repcrta, 
quae  olim  Mantuac  auspicata  Veronae  vcro  disputata 
ct  decisa,  ac  manu  propria  scripta  a  Dante  Florentine 
Poeta  ctarissimo.  .  . .' 

It  was  reprinted  at  Naples,  together  with 
certain  other  scientific  opuscuia^  in  1576,  with 
the  title  :— 

•  Dantis  Alaghcrii  Florentini  Poctae  atque  Philo- 
sophi  celcberrimi,  profundissiiiia  Quaestio  dc  (igura 
elemcntorum  Terrae  et  Aquae.* 

Both  these  editions  are  exceedingly  rare. 
Of  the  tdiiio  princeps  six  copies  only  are 
known,  four  of  which  are  in  various  public 
libraries  in  Italy,  while  the  fifth  {which  formerly 
belonged  to  Libri)  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  sixth  in  the  Cornell  University  Library 
{U.S.A.).  No  MSS.  of  the  treatise  are  known. 
(See  Athenaeum^  Oct.  16  and  No\'.  13,  1897.) 

The  w^ork,  which  is  very  brief,  consisting  of 
twenty-four  short  chapters »  claims  to  be  a 
report,  writ  ten  by  D.'s  own  hand  (A.T.  §  l'^~*^), 
of  a  public  disputation  held  by  him  at  V^erona 
on  Sunday,  Jan,  20,  1320  (A, T.  §  %^^~'^^\^ 
wherein  he  determined  the  quest ion^  which  had 
previously  been  propounded  in  his  presence  at 
Mantua  (A.T.  §  i'^~'%  in  favour  of  the  theory^ 
that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  ever>^wh€re 
higher  than  that  of  the  water. 

This  treatise  is  regarded  with  grave  suspicion 
by  professed  Dantists,  the  majonty  of  whom  hold 
it  to  be  an  undoubted  forgery.  Among  the  reasons 
for  doubting  its  authenticity  as  a  genuine  work  of 
D.  are  the  suspicious  circumstances  attending  its 
publication  by  Moncetti»  who,  while  professing  to 
have  printed  rt  from  a  MS.  copy,  never  produced  the 
MS.,  of  which  no  more  has  ever  been  heard.  It 
is  also  contended  that  M  the  alleged  public  dis- 
putation had  ever  taken  place  in  the  dty  of  Verona 
there  would  surely  have  been  preserved  some 
contemporary  notice  or  record  of  an  event  of  so 
much  interest  and  importance  in  the  learned  world  ; 
whereas  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  mention 
of  it  by  any  chronicler  or  writer  of  the  time,  nor 
is  any  reference  made  to  it  by  any  of  D/s  bio- 
graphers or  commentators.  Further,  it  is  urged 
that  the  contents  of  the  treatise  argue  an  ac- 
quaintance on  the  part  of  the  writer  with  a  number 
of  physical  facts  and  theories  several  centuries  in 
advance  of  their  actual  discovery  and  devdopment. 


Moncetti  himself  (who  was  a  roan  of  scientific 
attainments)  is  not  unnaturally  suspected  of  being 
the  forger. 

It  is  asserted,  on  the  contraryf  by  those  who 
uphold   the   genuineness  of  the  work,    that    the 
knowledge  of  physical  science  displayed  by  the 
writer  is  in  no  respect  more  advanced  than  that 
displayed  by  D  in  his  acknowledged  writings ;  and, 
that  several  of  the  cosmological  truths  refcrned 
in  the  treatise,  which  it  is  alleged  were  unknow^l 
in    D/s  day  (as,  for  instance^  the  action  of  tbei 
Moon  upon  the  tides,  the  sphericity  of  the  Earth,  [ 
the  grouping  of  continents  to  the  N.,  &c.),  had,  1 
a  matter  of  fact,  been  recognized  long  before  hisi 
lime.     On   the  other  hand    it  would   have   beeal 
a  difficult  task  for  a  sinteenth-century  forger,  wii^f 
all  the  results  of  later  scientific  knowledge  f 
him,  and  especially  with  the  new  lights  thnywaj 
on  the  subject  in  question  by  the  recent  discx^very^ 
of  America,  to  keep  his  falsification  clear  of  tell- 
tale  anachronisms.      It   is  strange  too  that   the 
forger,  if  the  many  obvious  blunders  and  confusions 
in  the   treatise  were  introduced  designedly,  did 
not^  by  drawing  attention  to  thern^  seek  to  daia^ 
credit  for  his  fidelity  in  following  bis  MS.  authority.  I 
Lastly^  it  ts  contended  that  there  seems  no  adojuate 
motive  for  a  falsification  of  this  kind,  at  a  time 
when  the  literary  forger  w*ould  find  a  more  pro- 
mising field  in  the  imitation  of  classical  models;  | 
and  that,  if  the  foi^gery  of  a  Dantesque  compositioa  \ 
were  attempted,  one  w*ould  expect,  in  the  ( 
^nio^  a  more  attractive  subject  to  t>e  chosen  tbaA  | 
a  purely  scholastic  exercisev  the  taste  for  which  j 
had  gone  by.    (See  Scartaxzini,  ProUgonvm  1 
D  C,  pp.  409-13  ;  and  LuziO'Renicr,  //  proM»k\ 
faisijicatort  delta   Qnatsiio  dt  Aqua  gt  Tmm, 
Giont.  SfoK  Lett.  Itahy  sue  135-50.) 

Quamtltate  Anitnae,  De,  [Animae^  De 
Qumntliaic^] 

QuamarOf  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  which  separates  Istns 
from  Croatia. 

D.  mentions  it  in  connexion  with  Pola,  t 
town  on  the  gulf  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Istrian  peninsula,  and  speaks  of  it  as  forming 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  Italy  (Istria  in  those 
days  being  an  Italian  duchy )^  Inf.  ix.  1 15-14. 
[Istria:  Pola-] 

Quarto  Cielo.    [Sole,  CHelo  del.] 

Quatiro  Virtu  Cardiaath  Delie.  [Qaaiaor 
Virtuous  CartSlaalib  s,  De.] 

Qtiatuor    Viriuilbus    CatdinalibuMt    De^ 

treatise  of  Martinus  Dumiensis  On  the  Fmw 
Cardinal  Virtues^  otherwise  known  as  the 
Formula  Hentstat  Viiae\  this  work,  which 
was  translated  into  Italian  (towards  the  end  of 
Cent,  xiii)  by  Bono  Giamboni,  the  translator 
of  Brunei  to  Latino's  7r/r^r,  and  of  se%*end 
mediaeval  and  late  Latin  works,  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  even  as  late  as  Cent,  xri, 
commonly  ascribed  to  Seneca.  Petrarca,  how- 
ever, did  not  accept  this  attribution,  and 
pointed  out  that  it  was  the  work  of  Martin  us : 
he  writes : — 


[4*8] 


Quatuor  Virt.  Card.,  De 


Babano 


*  Sen^ac  libellus^  notcnti  non  dubitem,  datus 
est,  cujus  tituJujs  est  De  Qua t mat  Virtuhbus.  Omnc 
^nilgtiS  opuscutum  illud  avidissime  legit^  ac  Scnecac 
libria  interacrit,  tnque  co  quod  Seneca  nunquam 
vidjt  Senecam  pracdicant  mtranturque.  Sunt  qui 
inter  ipSTUs  Senccac  libros  omnes  hunc  maxiroe 
ditigant,  quipp«  illorum  maxime  ing^enits  conforme. 
,  .  .  Is  quidem  liber  Martini  cujusdam  est  Episcopi, 
ad  Myronem  qucndam  rcgcm  ab  authore  suo  in- 
scriptus  Fomuita  Vila*  Hoittstae  j  quae  omnia  non 
Hb^nter  enrantibus,  brevi  quadam  praefatiuncula 
dicti  oprris  pridem  nostris  ex  Ubm  abolita^  per 
bibliothccaa  aiitem  GaJIiamm,  ubi  scHptum  crcditur, 
•dhuc  atante,  no^&cuntur  Isti  vero  iiiopctn  scrip- 
tarem  ct  Iioc  forsan  unico  gloriantcm  suo  spoliant. 
tit  divitcm  ct  rebus  onustum  suis  onerent  aJicno.* 
(Epui,  fitrum  Semitumf  ii.  4.) 

D.  quotes  tbe  treatise  (without  the  author's 
n^me)  as  i7  LtVfru  delU  Quaftro  VirtU  Cardi- 
KWi/#,  Conv.  ill.  g*^''"***  (*  Sales  tui  sint  sine 
dentCf  joci  sine  \ilitatc,  risus  sine  cachintio^ 
vox  sine  damorc,'  5  ^^  Coniintntta) ;  and  (as 
the  work  of  Seneca)  as  Liber  de  Qua/unr 
yfr/utiiws^  Mon.  li.  5^*'**  (*  Quid  est  jusiitia 
nisi  naturae  constrlutio  scu  diWna  lex,  ct  vin- 


culum  humanae  socictatis?^  §  De  /usMia)* 
[Martinus  Dumidnsla :  Seneoa.] 

Quinto  Cielo.    [Marte.  Cielo  dl.] 

Qtliezio,  Quintiust  i.e.  Lucius  Quiniius 
Cmcinnatus,  Par.  vi.  46;  Qmt^io  Cin€inmui0^ 
Conv.  iv.  513W*     [Cinoinnato*] 

Quirino^  QuirinuSt  name  given  to  Romulus 
after  his  death,  when  be  had  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  divinity;  mentioned  by  D*  in 
connexion  with  the  fact  (recorded  by  Livy^  t.  4) 
that  the  vestal  virgin,  Rhea  Silvia^  claimed 
Mars  as  the  fother  of  her  twin  sons,  Romulus 
and  Remus,  Par,  viii.  13 1-2  [Romolo]. 

St.  Augustine,  speaking  of  the  deification  of 
Romulus,  in  a  passage  which  fierhaps  D«  had 
in  mindi  says:— 

*  Benivolentia  civium  velut  receptus  in  caelum 
Qui  fin  us  est  postea  nomiitatus.  Ac  per  hue  et 
Ncptuno  el  Plutoni,  fratribus  Jovis,  ct  ipsi  Salumo, 
patri  eoi*um„  i^ito  Romulus  honore  praelatus  est,  nt 
pro  magno  sacerdoliuro,  quod  }av\  tribueraoC,  hoc 
ctiam  hoic  Iribuerent,  et  Marti  tiunquam  patri  ejus 
forsitan  propter  ipsutn.*   (Civ,  Z?«,  ii,  15^) 


R 


Raab,  Rahab,  the  harlot  of  Jericho,  who 
received  the  two  spies  sent  from  Shitlim  by 
Joshua  to  spy  the  city  {Josh,  ii). 

D.  places  her  in  the  Heaven  of  Venus, 
among  those  who  were  lovers  upon  earth 
(Spinti  Amanti)t  Par.  ix.  1 16 ;  her  spirit  is 
pomted  out  to  D.  by  the  troubadour  Folquci, 
who  says  she  was  Uie  first  soul,  of  those  de- 
stined for  that  sphere,  released  by  Christ  from 
Limbo  {tnf,  118-20);  and  adds  that  it  was 
fitting  she  should  receive  a  phurc  m  Heaven, 
aeeing  that  she  contributed  to  Joshua*s  great 
victory  at  Jericho  (T'7^  I3I-6).  [G^trloo: 
Josud:  Venere,  Cielo  di.] 

The  position  assigned  by  D.  to  Rahab  is 
explained  by  the  patristic  doctrine  concerning 
her.  Through  her  marriage  with  Salmon 
{MM,  i.  5  ;  Josh,  vi.  35 1  she  became  the 
ancestress  of  Christ— a  fact  insisted  on  by 
Petrus  Comestor  in  his  Historia  ScholastUa 
{iJhfr  J&sue^  Cap,  5I;  and  she  is  especially 
mentioned  both  by  Sl  Paul  {Heb.  xi,  31J  and 
Sl  Jamei  (Jam.  iu  25).  By  the  Fathers  she 
wu  reearded  as  a  type  of  the  Churchy  the 
•line  oT scarlet  thread  which  she  bound  in 
Imt  window  {Josh.  ii.  21)  being  typical  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
Thi«  %T«rw  is  expounded  as  follows  by  Isidore 
of  Seville,  with  whose   writings,   as   well  as 

■         with  those  of  Pelrus  Comestor,   D.  was   ac- 

I        quatnled:— 


\ 


lAnquam  unica  Fcctesui,  lifaeratur,  munda  a  tur- 
pitudine  fomicationis  per  fenestram  confessioni*  in 
sanguine  remissionis.  .  .  .  Quae  ut  aaJvari  posaiti 
per  fene*tn»m  d*^tmi»«  suae,  tanquam  peroa  corporia 
8tii»ir  I >d  eat  sanguinis  Christ]  signuin 

pro  ?  itoruro  confiteri  ad  salutcsi.* 

{Qmu  ^    ,,t  >  ,,.   i.w;,  in  /osmit  vii  3«  4.) 

Rabano*  Rabanus  (more  correctly  Hrm- 
hanus)  Maurus  Magnentius,  bom  at  Mains 
of  noble  parents,  circ,  766;  while  quite  a 
youth  he  entered  the  monaster^'  at  Fulda, 
where  he  received  deacon's  orders  in  801  ; 
he  shortly  after  proceeded  to  Tours  to  study 
under  Alcuin,  who  in  recognition  of  his  piety 
and  diligence  gave  him  the  surname  of  Mau* 
rus,  after  Sl.  Maurus  (d*  565  >,  Uie  favourite 
disciple  of  St.  Benedict*  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  814,  and  after  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  returned  to  Fulda  in  817^  where 
he  became  abbot  in  822.  He  held  this  oflice 
for  twenty  years  until  842,  when  he  retired  in 
order  to  devote  himself  more  completely  to 
religion  and  literature.  Five  years  later,  how* 
ever,  lie  was  appointed  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Mainz,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  856. 
Rabanus,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  wrote  a  volumtnoui 
commentary  on  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Bible,  and  was  tlie  author  of  numerous  thco- 
lijgi 
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t  impartant  being  the 
rum.  Hb  tfcaliae  /V 
uis  contains  figum  ia 
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Baohele 


Rascia 


which  rows  of  letters  are  cut  by  outlines  of 
starS)  crosses,  and  the  like,  so  as  to  mark  out 
words  and  sentences.  Butler  suggests  that 
D.  may  have  borrowed  ihcnce  the  idea  of  his 
image  in  Par.  x\iii,  where  he  represents  the 
spints  as  arranging  themselves  in  the  shape 
of  letters  to  form  the  words  *  Diligite  justitiam 
qui  judicatis  terram/     [Aquila  -.] 

R.  is  placed  among  the  spirits  of  those  who 
loved  whdom  i Spi fi^i  sapuff/i)  in  the  Heaven 
of  the  Sun,  where  he  is  pointed  out  to  D.  by 
St.  Bonaventura,  Par.xii.  130.  [Sole,  Cielo  del.  j 

Rachele^  Racheli  younger  daughter  of 
Laban,  second  wife  of  Jacob,  by  whom  she 
was  the  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin* 

Beatrice  speaks  of  her  as  Pantica  Rachde 
fas  belonging  to  the  times  of  old)»  Inf.  iL  102 ; 
Virgil  mentions  her  among  those  released  by 
Christ  from  Limbo,  alluding  to  Jacob*s  seven 
years*  service  for  her  (GV#f.  xxix.  15-30),  lnf»  iv. 
60  [Limbo] ;  in  D/s  dream  at  the  foot  of  the 
ascent  to  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  Leah  de- 
scribes herself  as  being  fain  of  adorning  herself 
with  her  hands*  while  Rachel  is  satisfied  with 
gazing  at  her  own  fair  form  (they  being  the  types 
respectively  of  the  active  and  contemplative 
life),  Purg.xxvii.  loo-S ;  St.  Bernard  points  out 
to  I).  Rachel's  place  in  the  Celestial  Rose  in 
the  Empyrean,  where  she  is  seated  on  the 
third  tier,  immediately  below  Eve,  and  with 
Beatrice  on  her  right  hand.  Par.  xxxiL  7^ 
(cf.  Inf.  ii,  102)  [R0811]. 

Rachel  and  Leah  in  the  D,  C  represent 
respectively  the  cantemplati\'e  and  the  active 
Ufe»  just  as,  according  to  the  theologians^  Mary 
and  Martha  do  in  the  New  Testament ;  and, 
as  Leah  is  the  type  of  the  active  life  in  D/s 
dream,  and  Matilda  the  same  to  his  waking 
eyes,  so  Rachel  in  the  dream,  and  Beatrice  in 
reality,  are  the  t>*pes  of  the  contemplative  hfe. 
[Lla :  Hatelda.J 

Eti^M  mmi .  , ,    [If  embrotto.] 

Raffaelle),  the  archangel  Raphael;  re- 
ferred to  as  being,  like  the  other  archangels, 
represented  by  the  Church  in  human  likeness, 
D.  speaking  of  him  as  tajtro  che  Tobia  rifecc 
sano^  Par.  iv,  48,     [Tobia.] 

Ramondo  Berlingbieri.    [BerlingMeri, 

Bamondo.] 

Ramondo  di  Tolosa.    [Toloaa.] 

Rascia,  name  by  which  the  kingdom  of 
Servia  was  known  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from 
the  name  of  its  capital,  Ras^a  or  Rasa,  the 
modem  Novi-Batar;  it  comprised  parts  of  the 
modem  Servia,  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  Dal- 
matian 

The  Eagle  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter  de- 
nounces the  King  of  Rascia  for  counterfeiting 
the  Venetian  coinage,  referring  to  him  as  quel 
di  Rascia  Che  mal  ha  visto  (var,  aggiusto)  il 
canio  di  Vitugia^  Par.  xix.  140-1.    [Aqiiila  ^.] 


The  king  in  question  is  Stephen  Ouros  11 
(1275-1321),  son  of  Stephen  Ouros  1  (1240- 
12721,  and  grandson  of  Stephen,  the  first  king 
(1222-1228)  [Table  xviii].  The  reign  of 
Stephen  Ouros  II,  otherwise  known  as  Milu- 
tin,  was  chiefly  occupied  with  struggles  against 
the  Greeks,  in  which  he  was  for  the  most  part 
successful.  His  domestic  life  was  unhappy^ 
he  divorced  three  wives  (one  of  them,  hb 
second,  being  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Andrew 
III  of  Hungary,  and  widow  of  Wenceslas  V  of 
Bohemia),  and  caused  his  only  son  Stepb^i 
(who  was  a  bastard  \  to  be  blinded  on  suspicion 
of  treachery.  In  1314  he  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  Emperor  Andronicus  against  the  Turks, 
and  in  the  same  year  forced  the  Republic  of 
Ragusa  to  pay  him  tribute.  In  1319  he  was 
deprived  of  Bosnia  by  the  Hungarians,  and 
two  years  later  he  died  (Oct  29,  1321 — a  few 
weeks  after  D,).  D.'s  allusion  to  his  counter- 
feiting of  the  Venetian  coinage  refers  to  the 
fact  that  he  issued  coins  of  debased  metal  in 
imitation  of  the  Venetian  m€tapan4  or  grouc. 
A  decree  (quoted  by  Philalethes)  which  was 
issued  March  3,  12S2,  and  repeated  May  3, 
1506  (both  during  the  reign  of  Stephen  Ouros 
11),  is  preserved  in  the  Venetian  Libra  d'Oro^ 
whereby  it  is  enacted  that  all  official  receivers 
of  government  monies  are  to  make  diUgcnt 
search  for  the  counterfeit  Venetian  grossi 
issued  by  the  King  of  Rascia,  and  that  all 
money-changers  on  the  Rialto  and  their  boys 
from  the  age  of  12  upwards  be  bound  upon 
oath  to  do  the  same,  the  said  countezfeits 
wherever  found  to  be  defaced  and  destroyed: — 

*  Capta  fuit  pars  quod  addatur  in  Capitukri 
ComenLriomm  Comcnunis,  et  altorum  offidaUum 
<|ui  recipiunt  pecuniam  pro  Commtmi,  quod  teoe- 
actur  diligenter  inquircre  deoarios  Regis  Rasdae 
contrafactos  nostris  Venetis  grosais,  si  ad  ccnim 
man  us  pcrveaerint  ;  et  si  pen'vnerint,  tcneaiitiir 
eos  incidcrc;  ct  ponantur  omnes  campson^  et 
omnes  illi,  qui  tenent  stationem  iu  Rivoalto,  et 
eonim  pucri  a  xli  annis  supra  ad  Samuneiittiiii, 
quod  ifiquirant  diligenter  bona  fide  pracdictos  de- 
narios,  et.si  pervencrint  ad  eonun  manus^ teneantiir 
cos  mcidere/ 

It  appears  from  the  same  source  that  the 
V^enetians  sent  an  embassy  in  12S7  to  the 
King  of  Rascia  about  this  same  matter  of 
the  coimterfeit  ^ressi.  From  Venice  this  de- 
based coinage  Wnd  its  way  to  other  parts  of 
Italy,  among  other  places  to  Bologna,  where 
in  1305  a  number  of  bankers  and  money* 
changers  were  con\icted  of  purchasing  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  the  counterfeit  grossi  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchanging  them  (at  a  profit  of  40  per 
cent*  I  against  good  Venetian  grossi. 

Philalethes  gives  drawings  of  the  Vefiedan 
coin  and  the  Rascian  counterfeit,  which  show 
that  the  imitation  was  very  close,  the  niaiti 
difference  being  the  substitution  of  St  Stephen 
and  the  King  for  St.  Mark  and  the  Doge  on 


: 


[460] 


Ravenna 


Ravignani 


the  obverse ;  the  reverse  in  both  cases  bears 
tbe  Saviour  enthroned. 

Ravenna^  town  in  the  Emilia  on  the 
Adriatic,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Lamone 
and  Montone,  originally  only  about  a  mile 
from  the  coasts  now,  owing  to  the  retreat  of 
the  sea,  about  five  miles  inland.  It  was  made 
one  of  the  two  chief  stations  of  the  Roman 
fleet  by  Aujjustus,  whence  it  suddenly  became 
one  of  the  most  important  places  in  N.  Italy 
[ChiasBi  ^].  Subseqiiently  ji  was  the  scat  6( 
the  Emperors  of  the  West»  and  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Western  Empire  was  selected 
by  Theodohc,  King  of  the  Goths,  as  his 
capital.  At  a  later  period  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  Exarchs,  or  Governors  of  the  Bytantinc 
Empire  in  Italy*  until  it  was  captured  by  the 
Lombards  in  753. 

D,  mentions  Ravenna  in  his  response  to  the 
inquiries  of  Guido  da  Montefeltro  (in  Bolgia  8 
of  Circle  Vni  of  Hell)  as  to  the  condition  of 
Romagna,  stating  that  it  was  still,  as  it  had 
been  for  many  ytars  past  (since  1270),  under 
the  lordship  of  the  Polenta  family,  Inf.  xxvii. 
40-1  [Polenta] ;  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury)  in 
nis  account  of  the  victories  of  the  Roman 
Eagle  in  connexion  with  Caesar's  departure 
thence  to  cross  the  Rubicon,  Par,  vi.  61-2 
[Rubicon] ;  it  is  alluded  to  by  Francesca  da 
Rimini  (in  Cirde  1 1  of  Hell),  who  was  daughter 
of  Guido  V^ecchio  da  Polenta,  as  /a  Urra  dtfve 
maia  fui^  Inf.  v.  97  [FranoeBoa]  ;  St.  Peter 
Damian  (in  the  Heaven  of  Saturn)  alludes 
to  it  in  connexion  with  his  residence  at  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Maria  near  Ravenna^  in 
$ul  Hto  Adriana^  Par.  xxi.  122-3  (Damiano, 
FiarJ;  Tityrus  (i.e.  D.)  refers  to  it  as  bcin^* 
situated  on  the  coast  ot  the  Emilia,  between 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po  and  the  left  bank^  of 
the  Rubicon,  Eel.  ii.  67-4S  [Po] ;  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna  (said  to  be  Bonifaiio  dci 
Fieschi,  1274-1295)  and  his  pastoral  staff  ('  il 
rocco')   arc    referred    to,   Purg.  xxiv*   29-30 

IBo&llksio^]  {see  Mtrw) ;  the  celebrated  pine- 
brest  of  Ravenna  is  mentioned,  Purg.  xxviiL 
10  IPineta]. 

The  following  notes  on  the  subject  of  *  il 
rocco  di  Bonifazio'  (Purg.  xxiv.  29-^0),  the 
crozier  or  pastoral  staff  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  arc  supplied  by  H,  F,  Totcr  :— 

*  On  the  top  of  one  of  two  pillaj?  in  the  chief 
square  (PiMxa  Vittorio  Emanuelc)  at  Ravenna 
there  is  a  figure  of  an  archbishop  with  an  ordinary 
croiier.  In  several  churches  are  pictures  witb 
miniUr  crozicrs ;  but  none  of  these  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  The  Mrcophagi  and  other  monu* 
mcnts  of  archbishops  do  not  represent  them  with 
the  pastorml  siafl'.  The  sacristan  of  tbe  cathedral 
showed  a  croxier  of  the  present  ar\Jibishop  (t888u 
which  ts  of  the  usual  form,  and  he  had  not  heard 
of  any  different  form  having  t)ccn  used  tn  ancient 
lUBCS ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  every  one  of 


those  from  whom  inquiry  was  made  in  the  churches. 
The  sub-librarian  in  the  Bibtioteca  Comunale,  on 
bein^  applied  to  on  the  subject  of  the  passage  in 
Dante,  said  they  had  a  croeicr  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Camaldolcse  monks  (Carthusians) ^  who  pos* 
sessed  the  monastery  of  Classc,  the  buildings  of 
which  have  now  been  converted  into  the  Library, 
This  crozier.  the  history  of  which  is  un known « is  a 
titl  1  h ol lo w  staff  of  copper,  covered  w*i t b  bin c  enamd , 
all  over  which  are  small  crosses  figured  in  gold; 
at  tbe  top  is  an  object  like  a  castle  at  chess,  with 
more  elaborate  patterns  ;  this  is  rounded  above, 
and  has  a  hole  there^  from  which  a  cross  may 
perhaps  have  risen.  The  enamel  work  is  supposed 
to  be  Venetian,  Prof.  Westwood.  on  being  shown 
a  photograph  of  it,  pronounced  it  to  be  Byzantine 
work,  t>elonging  possibly  to  Cent.  xiii.  He  did 
not  think  it  was  a  regular  crozier,  but  more  likely 
a  tan  cross,  or  an  official  staflTof  the  "  ruler  of  the 
Choir."'    [Boniftoio*.] 

Denvenuto  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  Ravenna  of  his  day  and  of  its  past  glories» 
adding  that  it  was  not  unworthy  of  tbe  honour 
of  being  D/s  last  resting-place  : — 

*  Nota  quod  Ravenna  est  tola  sphaerica,  habens 
murosantiqutssimos,ampUssimosmagis  infra  terrain 
quam  supra*  signum  magnae  vetustatis  ;  . .  .  quam 
duo  flumina  amplectuntur,  quae  ibi  conjunguntur 
in  unum ;  habuit  portum  capaci^ssimum.  qui  mo<lo 
reptctus  est*  Ravenna  templorum  multitudine  et 
puicrjtudine  est  decora ta,  6de  catholics  insignjta  ; 
nam  initio  fidei  Pctrus  mliit  Apollinarem  dia- 
cipulum  Raven  nam  ad  scminandam  fidem ;  eit 
quo  tempore  fuit  postea  potenttssima,  temporibut 
gothorum»  langobardonim,  et  vandalorum ;  habuit 
saepe  reges  1  multa  et  magna  proelia  fecit  et  tulit« 
licet  hodie  sit  tantum  languida  et  eichausta ;  sed 
decrepita  amisit  vires  ^uas  proxima  occasui.  .  .  • 
Non  minim  ergo,  si  poeta  nobilis  elegit  sibi  vivere 
et  mori  in  nubili  civitate,  ubt  jacct  apud  locum 
Minonim  iu  tumulo  valde  gmvi,  Et  Certe  digniui 
quiescit  Dantes  in  terra  madida  sanguine  marty rum, 
in  qua  fuit  honoratus  in  vita,  quam  in  terra  maligna 
et  ingrata,  ut  ipse  ait,  de  qua  vivens  indig ue  factus 
est  exut* 

Ravennates,  inhabitants  of  Ravenna; 
their  dialect  different  from  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours of  F  aeniii)  V.  E.  i.  9**. 

Ravignanip  ancient  noble fannily  of  Florence^ 
mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars)  as  the  ancestors,  through  Bcllincion 
Berti,  of  the  famous  house  of  the  Conti  Cuidi, 
Par.  xvi.  97-9  [Bellinoloii  Berti:  Ouidii 
Conti  1 ;  he  says  they  lived  over  tbe  Porta  san 
Piero,  where  the  Cerchi  subsequently  lived 
(it'.  94  6)  [C«rohl].  Ilie  Ravignaiu  were  ex- 
tinct in  D/s  day.    Villant  says  df  them  :^ 

*  Kel  quartiere  di  poru  san  Piero  .  .  .  i  Rovignaai 
furono  molto  gnrndif  e  abitavanti  in  sulla  porta  lav 
Picro.  chc  furono  poi  le  case  dc*  conti  Guidi  e  pol 
de*  Cerchi,  c  di  loro  per  donna  nacquero  tutti  i 
conti  Guidi,  come  addietro  t  £itta  menzione.  delta 
figliuola  del  tmono  me«iere  Eellincione  Beni : 
a'  nostri  di  t  venuto  tacskQ  tutto  quelJo  legn^gg lo.' 
fiv,  tti  cf.  ¥.370 
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Be 


Regimine  Principum,  De 


Re,  King ;  title  by  which  D.  refers  to  God, 
Inf.  V.  91 ;  Par.  iii  84  [Dio]  ;  Aniiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  Inf.  xix.  87  [Antioco] ;  the  Young  King 
(Le,  Prince  Hcnry^son  of  Henrys  11  of  England), 
Inf,  xxviiL  135  [Arrigo*] ;  Priain,  Inf.  xxx.  15 
[Priamo];  Alphonso  II!  of  Aragon,  Purg,  vii. 
115  [Aifonso^J ;  Henry  III  of  England,  Purg. 
\\L  130  [Arrigo  d'lnghilterra] ;  David,  Purg. 
X.  66  [David] ;  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  Par. 
viii.  147  [Roberto] ;  Solomon,  Par.  xiii.  95-6 
[Salomone]. 

Re  MiUtmri,  Z>e,  the  treatise  On  the  Art  of 
War  (in  four  books)  of  Flavins  Vegetius  Re- 
natus,  written  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  1 1 
(A.D.  375-392),  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, 

D.  quotes  from  it  the  opinion  of  Vegetius 
that  war  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  until  all 
peaceful  means  have  been  exhausted,  Mon.  li. 
10I8-23  ^/^g  Mi  lit,  iii,  9:  *  Omnia  ante  cogi- 
tanda  sunt,  ante  temptanda^  ante  facienda  sunt, 
quam  ad  uUimum  veniatur  abnjptum '). 

This  treatise,  which  was  very  popular  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  translated  into  French  in  1284, 
under  the  title  of  La  Chevalcrie,  by  Jeun  de 
Meun,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose ;  and  again  <at  the  beginning  of  Cent,  xiv) 
by  jean  de  Vignai,  the  translator  of  the  Specu- 
lum Historiale  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  and  of 
the  Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacobus  de  Vorairine ; 
and  into  Italian  about  the  same  time  by  Bono 
Giamboni,  the  translator  of  Brunetto  Latino's 
Trhor^  as  well  as  of  the  Hisioriae  adver- 
sum  Pagan  OS  of  Orosius,  and  the  Fartnuia 
Heneslae  Vitae  of  Martin  us  Dumiensis;  an 
English  version,  from  the  French,  was  printed 
by  Caxton  in  14S9.     [VegetiiiB.] 

Rea,  Rhea,  otherwise  called  Cybele,  ancient 
goddess,  who  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of 
Heaven  (Uranus)  and  Earth  (Ge),  and  ihe  wife 
of  Saturn.  She  was  the  mother  of  Vesta,  Ceres, 
Juno,  Pluto,  Neptune,  and  Jupiter.  Saturn,  in 
order  to  avert  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  that 
he  would  be  dethroned  by  one  of  his  children, 
devoured  each  one  as  soon  as  it  was  born,  with 
the  exception  of  Jupiter,  who  was  saved  by  an 
artifice  of  his  mother.  When  she  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  birth  to  Jupiter  she  retired  to 
ML  Ida  in  Crete,  and  when  the  infant  was 
bom  she  gave  Saturn  a  stone  wrapped  up  in 
swaddhng  clothes,  which  he  swallowed,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  his  child.  To  prevent  Saturn 
from  bearing  the  cries  of  the  infant,  she  ordered 
her  priests,  the  Curetes,  to  raise  shouts,  and 
clash  their  swords  and  shields.  She  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  up  the  child  Jupiter  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  father.  Eventually  in  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy  Sat  urn  was  dethroned 
by  Jupiter. 

D.  mentions  Rhea  in  connexion  with  the 
birth  of  Jupiter  on  .Mt.  Ida,  and  her  artifice  in 
concealing    him    from    Saturn,    Inf.  xiv.   too 


[Creta:    Ida],    D.'s  account  is  taken   tr 

Ovid  {Fast.  iv.  197-214) ; — 

*  Reddita  Satumo  sors  hacc  ent :   Optime  RKttm, 

A  oato  soeptm  cxcuiic-re  tois, 
tile  snam  memenit  Qt  qaaeqse  ent  cdrta,  ptolBiii 

Devoral ;  imioenami  viaceribdsqae  tenrt. 
Saepc  Rhea  qocsta  est  toties  frmnrta,  aec  unqiuuB 

Mate  *    .  .  -.  ^   ^.. . 


ater,  ct  indolait  feitilftate  sua. 
^miitur  :   acceptain  parce  movere  fidem. 


Jupiter  orttu  erat:  pro  magaa  tnte  vrhutas 

Cmiitur  :   acceptam  uarce  movere  fiden 
Vcstc  tatens  saxnm  carlesti  v^tsoere  aedit: 


Sic  gcnitor  faiia  decipiendas  erat* 
Ardua  jamdudum  resonac  tinnitibiu  tdc; 

Tutus  ui  itifanii  vagiat  ore  paer. 
Par»  ciypeoa  sadibos^  galeas  pan  tuodit  manes: 

Hoc  diLretea  Imbetit ;  hoc  Corybajilea  opoa. 
Res  latuit  palrem;   pri^quf^  imitamina  facti. 

Arm  Dcae  comitcs  raacaqae  terga  moirent. 
C^tnbala  pro  ?alris^  pro  »catts  iympuia  jMilsaAt . 

Tibia  dat  Phxyj^o*^  at  dedit  aole,  nMxkHL* 

Rebecca,  Rebekah,  daughter  of  Bethnel, 
and  sister  of  Laban ;  she  married  Isaac,  her 
father's  cousin,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  £sau  and  Jacob. 

St.  Bernard  points  out  to  D.  her  place  in  \ 
Celestial  Rose,  where  she  is  seated  on  the  f 
tier  at  the  feet  of  Sarah^  with  Judith  and  Rutkl 
below  her.  Par.  xxxii.  10  [Boea] ;  the  struggling  1 
of  her  twin  children  in  her  womb  [Gen,  xxv, 
22-3 ;  Rom,  ix.  10-13)  referred  to.  Par,  xxxii 
6S-9  [EsatL :  Jaoobj. 

Rege,  King;  title  by  which  D.  refers  to 
God.   Purg.  xix.  63;    xxi.  83;    Par.  xxxit.  6l 

iDio] ;  William  the  Good  of  Sicily,  Par.  xx.  65 
QugMelmo-]. 

Reggiani,    fBeglani.] 

Reggimento  4e*  Priudpif  Detlo.  [i^e^ 
mine  Princlpam,  De,] 

Reggio,  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Emilia,  about  midway  on  the  high  roadi 
between  Parma  and  Modena ;    mentioned 
the  native  place  of  Guido  da  Castello^  Con  v.  hr. 
1 6 '3.    [CaBt«l.  auido  da.] 

Regf,  Ubro  4elfl    [Ubri  Regum.] 

Regianir  inhabitants  of  Reggio ;  the  shrillr  j 
ness  characteristic  of  their  dialect,  as  of  those] 
of  Ferrara  and  Modena,  the  reason  why  theiel 
have  been  no  poets  among  them,  V.  E,  L  15**^] 

[Reggio.] 

Regfmiae  PiinciputB*  De,  the  work  of  Ae; 

dius   Romanus,   otherwise  known  as 
Colonna    Romano,    On    the    Govemmunf 
Princes  (not  to  be  confounded  with  a  treatiiel 
of  similar  title  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas) ;  this| 
work,  which  was  written  before  t285,  was  i 
posed  by  Egidio  for  the  instruction  of  his  pup 
Philip  (afterwards  Philip  IV),  son  of  Philip II I 
France,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  ;  it  is  in  three 
books,  of  which  the  first  two  are  of  the  nature  . 
of  an  ethical  treatise,  the  first  dealing  with 
government  of  self,  and  the  second  with 
government  of  the  family,  while  the  third  i 
political,  and  deals  with  the  government 
the  state.    The  work  was  originally  written  in 
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Latin,  but  was  at  an  early  date  tmnslated  into 
French,  one  version  having  been  made  by 
Egidio  liimsclf  for  the  benclit  of  Louis  ( after- 
wards Louis  X),  eldest  son  of  Philip  IV  ;  it 
was  translated  {from  the  French)  into  Italian 
before  1288  (i.e.  some  six  years  before  D.  wrote 
the  Viia  Nuova),  and  was  rendered  into  En|j- 
lish  verse,  under  the  title  of  the  *  Gpvemail  of 
Princes/  by  Occleve  (d.  circ.  1450). 

D.,  who  quotes  it  as  Deilo  R^ggimcnto  d^ 
Prin€ipt\  refers  to  it  for  Egidio's  account  (L  1,6 
ad  Jinj\  of  the  distinctive  functions  of  youth 
and  old  a^e,  Conv.  iv,  34^'^'*  [E^dio^]  \  and 
was  perhaps  indebted  to  rt  for  his  reference  to 
Sardanapalus,  Par.  xv.  107-8  [Sardanapalo], 

Reginat  Queen  ;  title  by  which  D.  refers  to 
the  Virgin  Mar)%  Purg.  viL  82  ;  Par,  xxiii.  128  ; 
xxxi,  100,  116;  xxxii.  104;  xxxiii.  341  V.N. 
51  5^»  29"^  [Maria  *J;  Proserpine,  inf.  ix.  44 
[Proaarpina] ;  Amata,  mother  of  Lavinia, 
Purg.  xvii.  35  [Amata]. 

Regno,  11|  the  Kingdom  (i.e.  of  Naples), 
Purg.  iii.  131.     [Puglia.] 

Regolo,  Marcus  Atilius  Rcjjulus,  one  of  the 
favourite  heroes  of  Roman  history;  be  was 
Consul  B.C.  267  and  256;  in  the  war  with 
Carthage,  after  several  times  defeating  the 
Carlhaginiansi  he  was  bimself  totally  defeated 
by  them  and  taken  prisoner  (255).  He  re- 
mained  in  captivity  for  five  years,  till  250, 
when  the  Carthaginians  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome  to  arrange  for  peace  or  at  any  rate  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  allowed  Regulus  to 
go  with  it  on  condition  that  he  would  return 
to  Carthage  if  iheir  proposals  were  declined. 
When  he  came  before  the  senate  at  Rome 
Regulus  dissuaded  them  from  assenting  to 
peace,  or  even  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
and>  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  his  friends  to 
detain  him,  voluntarily  returned  to  Carthage^ 
where  he  was  cruelly  tortured  and  put  to 
death. 

Regulus  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  his 
noble  self- sacrifice,  Con  v.  iv.  ji^-'-iJ. 

D.  appears  to  have  taken  his  account  from 
Cicero  (Of,  u  13)  :— 

*  Priroo  Punico  hello  Regulus  captus  a  Poenls 
cum  de  caplivis  commutandis  Romam  miBSus  est, 
jurassetque  se  rediturum,  primum,  ut  vcnit,  captivos 
reddcndos  in  scnatu  non  censuit,  dcinde,  cym 
rctiiicrctur  a  propinquis  el  ab  amicis^  ad  supplidum 
redirc  roaluit  quam  fidem  hosti  datam  fallcrc* 

Regum,  Libri.     [Llbri  Regum.] 

Remedia  AmaHs,  Ovid*5  Remidits  o/Lai^e^ 

elegiac  poem  in  a  single  book. 

D.,  who  refers  to  it  as  //  libro  cht  ha  name 
Rimtdiod^Amore^  quotes  the  second  line  of  it, 
V*  N.  ^  25««-'?  ;  be  perhaps  was  indebted  to  it 
(t^^  47 -S)  for  his  statement  as  to  the  spear  of 
PcJeus  and  AchilieSj  Inf.  xxxi.  5.  [Feleufl : 
Ovidio.1 


Return  Transmuiaiione,  De 

Remedia  FortuUorum,  [Fortuiiorum  Re- 
media.} 

Renaldus  de  Aqtiino,  Rinaldo  d' Aquino, 
poet  of  the  Sicilian  school,  of  which  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  11  was  the  head  ;  he  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  Rinaldo  d'Aquino  who 
in  1257  was  King  Manfred's  viceroy  in  the 
province  of  Otranto  and  Bari. 

D,  quotes  a  line  of  one  of  his  cans^mi  (wh\ch 
has  been  preserved^  as  an  instance  of  the 
eleven -syllabled  line,  V.  E.  ii.  5*^^^ .  th^  same 
line  is  quoted  (anonymously)  as  an  instance 
of  the  use  by  an  Apulian  poet  of  ihe  *  curi.T.1  * 
language  in  place  of  his  own  harsh  dialea, 
V.  E.  i.  I2«^. 

About  a  dozen  poems  of  Rinaldo  (who  in  the 
MSS.  is  given  the  title  of  *me5sere,'  indicating 
that  he  was  a  person  of  some  importance,  per- 
haps a  notary)  have  been  preserved  ;  eight  of 
them,  including  the  cansone  quoted  by  D.,  arc 
printed  from  C&d.  Vat,  3793  by  D'Ancona  and 
Comparetti  in  Antiche  Rime  Volgari^  i.  73-98 ; 
and  five  others,  from  Cod,  Paiat,  418,  by  Bartoli 
an d  Cas t n  i  i n  //  Canzoniere  Palatino.  R in al do 
appears  to  have  had  a  poetical  correspondence 
with,  among  others,  Giacomo  da  Lentino  and 
Frederick  IL  (See  Monaci,  Crest,  ItaL,  pp, 
82-7  ;  and  F,  Scandone,  Rinaldo  e  Jacopo  di 
casa  if  Aquino^  Naples,  1 897). 

Reno  If  the  Rhine,  which  rises  in  the  Grisons 
in  Switzerland  in  two  branches  j  these  unite  nt 
Reichenau,  and  fiow  as  one  stream  through  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  and  thence  through  Ger- 
many and  Holland  into  the  North  Sea.  The 
river  anciently  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

It  is  mentioned  by  the  Emperor  Justinian 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury),  together  with  the 
Var,  Js^re-,  Saone,  Seine,  and  Rhone,  in  con- 
nexion with  Caesar's  victories  in  Gaul,  Par.  vi.  58 
[Aquila^].  The  list  of  rivers  is  taken  from 
Lucan  (PAars.  i.  371  ff.)  [Bra], 

Reno  %  river  of  N,  Italy,  which  rises  in  the 
Etruscan  Apennines,  and  flows  N.  through  the 
Emilia,  leaving  Bologna  about  two  miles  to  the 
E. ;  it  formerly  held  on  its  course  and  entered 
the  Po  N.  of  Ferraxa,  but  it  now  flows  E. 
through  an  artificial  channel  into  the  Po  di 
Primaro. 

Caccianimico  (in  Bolgia  t  of  Circle  VIII  of 
HeU),  a  native  of  Bologna,  refers  to  the  situa- 
tion of  that  city  between  the  Savena  and  Reno, 
Inf.  xviii.  61  [Bologna];  Guido  del  Duca  (in 
Circle  II  of  Purgatory)  mentions  it  as  one  of 
the  boundaries  of  Romagna,  Purg.  xiv.  92 
[Bomagiia);  it  is  referred  to  by  its  classtod 
name,  Rhenys^  EcL  ii.  41,  8$. 

Rerum  Transt&rmatione,  i>e,  one  of  the 

names  by  which  D.  quotes  the  Metamiyrphose^ 
of  Ovid,  Epist.  iv.  4.     \t\^etamorpho%eQ^,\ 

Rerum  Traasmutaiione,  De,  one  of  the 
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names  by  which  D,  quotes  the  Metamorphoses 
of  Ovid»  Mon.  ii.  8«2»  s5^     [^etomorpAoseos.] 

RettoHc^t  AristotIe*s  Ari  of  Rhetoric^  Conv, 
ill.  8^^%    [R/ietorica*.] 

Rhamnusia^  name  applied  to  Nem^is,  the 

goddess  of  retributive  justice  (Ovid,  Meiam, 
iii.  406),  from  a  celebrated  temple  in  her 
honour  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  Epist.  iv.  5. 

Rhentts,  classical  name  of  the  Reno,  EcL  ii* 

41,85.     [Reno^.] 

RhetoHca  ^  Aristotle*s  Art  of  Rhetoric  (in 
three  books! ;  quoted  as  R^ttorica^  Conv*  iii. 
%^\  Rhetorica,  Epist,  x,  18;  six  passions, 
according  to  A-,  proper  to  the  human  soul, 
viz.  grace,  leal,  pity,  en\7,  love,  and  shame, 
Conv.  iii.  S^--"?  {Rh^L  ii,  4,  6.  7*  8,  10,  11); 
his  saying  that  nothing  should  be  left  to  the 
judge  if  it  can  be  decided  by  law,  Mon.  i. 
ll74-«  [f^het,  i.  1);  that  the  proem  is  the 
beginning  in  a  rhetorical  oration,  as  the  pro- 
logue is  m  poetry,  and  the  prelude  in  music, 
Epist,  X.  18  {Rhet,  iii,  14).     [AriBtotile.] 

Rtetarica-,  Cicero*s  De  Im^entiane  Rheto- 
rical commonly  called  D^  Inventione ;  quoted 
by  D.  as  Rhttorica,  Mon.  ii.  5^^  ;  Nova  Rhe- 
torica^  Epist.  x.  19.    ^lavtatione^  He.] 

Rialto  (Lc,  rivo  alfo)^  one  of  the  islands 
upon  which  the  city  of  Venice  was  originally 
built,  and  on  which  stand  the  Church  of  St. 
Mark  and  the  Palazzo  Ducale;  mentioned  by 
Cunizza  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus)  to  indicate 
Venice  itself,  which  she  describes  as  the  E. 
limit  of  the  March  of  Treviso,  Par.  ix.  26. 
[Maroa  Triviaiana :  Vlnegla.] 

Benvenuto  applies  the  name  Rialto  to  the 
Grand  CanaL,  speaking  of  it  as  '  canale  magnum 
aquae  marinae,  quod  dividit  civitatem  Vene- 
tiarum/  The  present  Ponte  di  Rialto  was  not 
built  until  1588-91. 

Ricardus  de  Sancto  Victore,  Richard 
of  St*  Victor,  Epist.  x.  28.     [Riccardo.] 

Riccardo,  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  said  to 
be  a  native  of  Scotland^  celebrated  scholastic 
philosopher  and  theologian,  chief  of  the  mystics 
of  Cent,  xii ;  he  studied  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  where  he  became  one  of  the  canons- 
regular  of  the  Augustinian  monastery  of  St. 
Victor,  of  which  he  was  appointed  sub-prior 
in  1159,  and  prior  in  1162.  He  was,  with 
Peter  Lombard,  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Hugh 
of  Si.  Victor,  and  a  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  to 
whom  several  of  his  works  are  dedicated  ;  he 
died  at  St.  Victor  in  M73.  His  writings,  which 
are  freely  quoted  by  St,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
consist  of  commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  St.  Paurs  Epistles,  and  the  Apo- 
calypse, as  weE  as  of  works  on  moral  and 
dogmatic  subjects,  and  on  mystical  contem- 
plation, the  last  of  which  earned  him  the  title 
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of  *  Magnus  Contemplatof,*  *  He  dedans,  in 
opposition  to  dialectic  scholasticism,  that  the 
objects  of  mystic  contemplation  are  partly 
above  reason,  and  partly,  as  in  the  intuiti<^ 
of  the  Trinity,  contrary  to  reason ;  he  enters 
at  length  into  the  conditions  of  ecstasy  and 
the  yearnings  that  precede  it '  {Efuyc,  BriL), 
[TJgo  da  Ban  Vittore,] 

D,  places  Richard  oi  St.  Victor,  together 
with  Bede  and  Isidore  of  Seville,  among  the 
great  doctors  of  the  Church  (Spirt fi  Sapsen/i) 
in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun,  where  his  sptrit 
is  pointed  out  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
speaks  of  him,  probably  in  allusion  to  his  tide 
of  *  Contcmplator,*  as  Riccariio,  Che  a  am* 
siderar  fu  piii  che  inroy  Par.  x.  131-2  [Sole, 
Cielo  del] ;  he  is  mentioned  as  RicardHs  dg 
Sancto  Vktore  in  connexion  with  his  treatise 
De  Contemplaiioney  Epist,  x.  28  [ConlejD* 
pisiloae,  De]. 

Riccardo  da   Cammino.     [Camminop 

Biceardo  da.] 

Riccardo  da  Saa  Vittore.    [Blooardo.] 

Ridotfo^,  Rudolf  I,  Emperor  from  1272  to 
1292  ;  he  was  born  in  1218,  and  was  the  ekkst 
son  of  Albert  IV,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  and  the 
founder  of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria.  He 
first  ser\'ed  under  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemiat 
in  his  German  wars,  but  in  1272,  as  he  was 
encamped  before  the  walls  of  Basle,  he  re- 
ceived the  news  that  he  had  been  elected 
Emperor,  in  preference  to  Ottocar  and  ta 
AJphonso  of  Castile.  Ottocar  retused  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  Emperor,  but  Rudolf,  sap- 
ported  by  powerful  allies,  made  war  upon  him 
and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  only  upon  condition  that  he  should 
cede  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola. 
A  few  years  later  Ottocar  again  rebelled,  and 
was  finally  defeated  and  slain  near  Vienna,  Aug. 
1278,  Rudolf  allowed  Ottocar's  son,  Wea- 
ceslaus,  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia^ 
but  Austria,  Styria,  and  Camiola  he  granted 
to  his  own  sons,  Albert  and  Rudolf,  fottmo- 
ohero:  Vinoislao.] 

The  Emperor  Rudolf  is  placed  among  the 
Negligent  Princes  in  the  valley  of  flowers  in 
Antepurgalory,  where  he  is  seated  amicably 
in  company  with  his  former  foe,  Ottocar  a 
Bohemia,  Purig.  vii.  94  [Antipurgatorio] ;  D.,  ^^ 
by  the  mouth  of  Sordello,  reproaches  him  witb  ^^H 
having  neglected  Italy,  inasmuch  as  *he  mighC  ^H 
have  healed  the  wounds  which  caused  her  I 
death '  {tn\  94-6).     Villani  says  of  him  ; —  J 

*  Qucsto  re  Ridolfo  fu  di  gnuide  a^re,  e  niagtt^^^H 
axiimo,  c  pro'  in  annc,  c  bene  awenturoso  ai^^| 
battaglie^  molto  ridottato  dagli  Alamanni  e  da^ 
ttalismi  ;  e  se  avesse  voluto  passare  in  Italia,  sana 
contrasto  n'cra  signorc/  [viU,  55,) — ^SefD|»re  ifl- 
tese  a  cresccrc  suo  stato  e  signoria  in  Alami^Tau 
lasciando  te  mprcsc  d'Italia]per  accrcscere  tern  e 
poderc  a'  figliuoli,  che  per  suo  procacdo  e  vmlore 
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di  f>kco1o  cotiie  divennc  impenulorey  e  acquistd  in 
proprio  11  ducato  d'OstericI^  e  gran  parte  di  quello 
di  Soavia.'    (vti.  146.) 

Rudolf  is  referred  to  as  the  fatbcr  of  the  Em- 
peror Albert  1,  and  again  reproached  for  his 
neglect  of  Italy,  Purg.  vi.  105  [Alberto  To- 
desoo];  he  is  mentioned  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Venus)  by  Charles  Martel  of  Hungary  (son  of 
Charles  1 1  of  NapleStand  grandson  of  Charles  I  )| 
who  married  his  daughter  Clcmence,  F'ar,  viii,  72 
jClemenza:  Carlo  'J ;  D.  mentions  him,  to- 
gether with  his  successors  Adolf  and  Albert  1, 
among  the  successors  of  Frederick  II»  Conv, 
iv*  3*1'^  [Adolfo:  Federico^J. 

Ridolfo  =«],  Rudolf  (or  Amould),  natural 
son  of  Lot  hair,  and  brother  of  Louis  V  (*  Le 
Faineant*),  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian  Kings 
of  France  (986-7  >;  he  was  Archbishop  of 
Kheims  in  988,  and  died  in  1031. 

Some  think  he  is  the  person  alluded  to  by 
Hugh  Capet  (in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory)  as  *un 
rcnduio  in  panni  bigi/  Furg.  xx.  54-  The  re- 
ference, however,  is  almost  certainly  to  his 
uncle »  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  son  of 
Louis  IV,  and  brother  of  Lothair.     [Carlo '^J 

Rife,  Montagne.    [Monta^rno  Hlfts.] 

Rjfeo^  Khipeus,  Trojan  hero,  who  was  slain 
during  the  sack  of  Troy : — 

Qui  fait  to  Teucri*!  et  f«rviuitiB«ctitt«  tuf^*-" 

(A^n,  It.  4^6^.) 

D.,  accepting  Virgil's  estimate  of  Rhipeus, 
places  him,  chough  a  pagan,  among  the  spirits 
of  those  who  loved  and  exercised  justice  (Spiriti 
Giudiciinti)^  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter,  Par.  xx* 
68  ;  quinta  ime,  v.  69  ;  quint  a  vtta^  v,  loo ; 
taiira  iamma)^  v.  Ii8  ;  iuc€^  ?'.  146  [Olore, 
Cielo  dlj ;  the  Eagle  asks  who  would  believe 
in  the  erring  world  below  that  Rhipeus  was 
among  the  saved  (i/ta  67^) ;  and,  in  responf^e 
to  D.'s  doubts,  explains  that  the  three  virtues 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  were  to  Rhipeus  in 
the  place  of  baptism,  he  having  *  placed  all 
his  love  below  on  righteousness*  (if.  118-39)* 
Benvenuto  comments  :— 

'Quia  isle  Ripheus  vidctur  habtime  siti^hi- 
risstmam  gratiam  a  Deo,  occultissinuun  homtnibus 
quia  iofidclb,  paganus  per  longa  saecuU  ante 
adventUQi  Christi,  vidctur  H«lvitus.  .  .  .  Et  hic  nuta 
quod  autor  prafundc  Tacit  istam  Bctioncm  dc  salva- 
tiofie  Rtphei,  per  quam  subtiliter  dat  inteltigi 
proAuidilatciB  diviiuie  gratiac.  quae  interdum  se 
exteikdit  ad  hominem  iitlidelcm  et  poganum,  ct 
inapirat  illi  vcrafti  crcduliiJltcm  Bdei  per  quam 
aaivatur  Undc  i»ta  fictio  est  qu  edam  rcaponsio 
ad  id  quod  dicebatur  »upra  dc  justo  et  virtuaw  qui 
E&Ascitur  ad  rirMim  Indi  Par  xix.  70-8) ;  idco  bene 
oattor  iJ  lum  inddeiem  paganum  Ripheum. 

4ii  qu(j  tiir  qtHKl  dcbucrtt  salvitri  ralione 

tcntpofii,  ^ulA  tuit  per  multji  annorutti  »accula  ante 
AdTentuDi  Christi ;  ratione  loci,  quia  MK  dc  Tr>)a 
in  orienie,  ubi  viguit  tempore  illo  alta  »uperbia  t 


ratione  sectae,  quia  fuit  gen  tills  pagan  us  non 
hebraeus.  Breviter  ergo  autor  vult  diccrc  ca  bta 
fictione  tatetn  condusionem.  quod  talis  vir  paganus, 
de  cujus  salvatione  non  sperabatur,  est  salvabiUs, 
.  .  .  Vcrumtimen  autor  elegit  potius  istum  nomt' 
natim  quam  alium,  quia  V^irgillus  fecerat  singularem 
comjiieiidationem  de  justitia  ejus.* 

Rigogliosi^Marchese  de*.  [Marcheoe^.] 
Rimedio  d'Awore.     [Remedls  AmoHs.  ] 

Rlmiill]^  the  ancient  Ariminuni,  town  of 
N.  Italy  in  the  S*E.  comer  of  the  Emilia;  it 
is  situated  on  the  Adriatic  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Ausa  < formerly  Aprusal  and  Marecchia 
(foniicrly  Ariminus).  Rimini,  which  was  ori» 
ginally  an  Umbrian  town,  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  in  B,c  269,  and  formed  the  frontier- 
fortress  of  Italy  in  the  direction  of  Cisalpine 
Caul,  and  the  termination  of  the  Flaminian 
Way  from  Rome.  In  B.C  82  ihe  Ualtail 
frontier  was  moved  about  10  miles  further  N. 
as  far  as  the  Rubicont  near  Ccsena;  and  it 
was  at  this  point  that  Caesar  crossed  into 
Italy  in  B.C  49,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
with  Pompey,  and  entered  Rimini,  where  he 
harangued  his  troops  in  the  great  square  which 
still  bears  his  name  (Piazza  Giulio  Cesare). 

During  Cent,  xiii  Rimini  was  under  the  lord- 
ship of  the  powerful  Malalcsta  family,  who  had 
originally  (in  1216)  been  invited  to  lend  their 
assistance  against  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Ccsena,  and  who  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  permanent  lordship 
of  t  he  ci  t  y.     [  Malateata.  ] 

Rimini  is  referred  to  by  Pier  da  Medidna 
(in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hcll^  in  con- 
nexion with  the  tyrant  Malatestino,  and  Curio, 
who  urged  Caesar  to  cross  the  Rubicon*  Inf. 
xxviiL  66.  [Curio  ^;  Malatevtino:  Medi- 
olna.) 

Rimini,  Francesca  da«    [Franoeaoa.] 

Rinaldo     d'Aqtiino.      (Benaldus     da 

Aquino.  J 

Rinaldo  degli  Scrovigni],  a  noted  usurer 
of  Padua*  said  by  the  old  commentators  to 
be  the  individual  bearing  *a  white  satchel 
blazoned  with  a  blue  tow,*  whom  D.  places 
among  the  Usurers  in  Round  3  of  Circle  VII 
of  Hell,  Inf,  xvli.  64-75.     [Uaiirai.J 

As  D.  passes  among  the  Usurers  he  is  ad* 
dressed  by  one  of  them  bearing  the  Scrovi^i 
arms  (Rinaldo),  who  asks  what  he  is  dotng 
there  (Inf.  xvii. 64-6! ;  he  then  informs  D.  that 
his  neighbour  Vitaiuno  of  Padua  will  soon  be 
alongside  *^f  hitn^sclf  among  the  usurers,  where 
at  present  he  is  the  only  nati^^  of  Padua,  all 
the  rest  being  Florentines  (tn*.  67  70) ;  ibcsc, 
he  says,  are  continually  dinning  into  his  ears 
their  cries  for  the  coming  of  Giovanni  Uuia- 
moute^  their  fellow*citi/cn  {tn.ji-^};  he  thco 
makes  a  ghm^ice  at  D.,  who  leaves  him  (w. 
74-6).    [Vltaliano;  BulamonU.] 
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The  anns  of  the  Scrovigni,  a  noble  family 
of  Padua,  were  on  a  field  argent  a  sow  (scro/a) 
azure*  Some  suppose  this  Rinaldo  to  have 
been  the  father  of  the  Paduan  architect.  Scro- 
vegno,  who  in  1303  ^^s  building  the  chapel  of 
the  Madonna  deir  Arena  at  Padua,  famous 
for  the  frescoes  by  Giotto  with  which  the  walls 
and  vaulting  are  covered.  It  appears  that 
Rinaldo  was  a  miser  as  well  as  usurer;  for  it  is 
related  of  him  that  on  his  deathbed  he  charged 
his  only  son  to  keep  his  hoard  intact  as  long 
as  possible,  saying  that  gold  was  health  and 
strength  and  power,  and  just  before  he  expired 
he  asked  for  the  keys  of  his  strong-box  that 
no  one  might  take  his  money.  Benvenuto 
says: — 

'  Hie  Autor  describit  afium  magnana  foeneratorem 
paduanuRi,  quern  similiter  describit  ab  annattira 
suae  gentis:  isle  fiiit  quidam  miles  de  Padua,  qui 
vocatus  est  domimis  Raynaldus  de  Scrovignis,  vir 
diti&simus  in  imnicnsuiD.  Scrovigni  autcm  portajil 
porcam  azurram  in  campo  albo,  et  inde  denominati 
sunt/ 

Rinier  da  Calboli,  member  of  the  illus- 
trious GueJf  family  of  that  name  at  Fori! ; 
placed  by  D.,  with  the  Ghibelline  Guido  del 
Duca»  among  the  Envious  in  Circle  II  of  Pur* 
gatory»  Purg.  xiv.  88  ;  uno  spiria^  v.  7  ;  faitro^ 
t/.  25  ;  Paiira  antm/i,  Ttf.  7o»  73  ;  '/  firegio  e 
Vonore  Delia  losa  da  Calboli^  w,  8S-9.  [In- 
vldiosL] 

As  D.  and  Virgil  pass  on  their  way  through 
the  Circle  of  the  Envious  they  hear  two  spirits 
conversing,  and  expressing  wonder  at  D/s 
being  ahve  (Purg*  xiv,  1-8) ;  these  are  Guido 
del  Duca  (t/.  81 )  and  Rinieri  da  Calboli  (i^.  88) ; 
in  the  course  of  his  conversation  with  R.  Guido 
refers  to  the  ferocious  doings  of  his  grandson, 
Fulcieri  da  Calboli,  during  his  tenure  of  office 
as  Podest^  at  Florence  (i/v.  55-66)  [Fiiloleri] ; 
then,  addressing  D*,  he  contrasts  Rinierit  whom 
he  describes  as  *  the  prize  and  honotir  of  the 
house  of  Calboli/  with  bis  degenerate  grandson, 
adding  that  none  of  R.'s  descendants  have 
equalled  him  in  worth  (i/v,  88-90)  [Quido  del 
Buca], 

Rinieri,  who  was  bom  probably  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Cent,  xiii,  was  Podest^  of  Faenza 
in  1147,  of  Parma  in  1252,  and  of  Ravenna  in 
1265  (the  year  of  D.-s  birth).  In  1276  he  and 
some  of  his  neighbours,  among  whom  was 
Litio  da  Valbona  (Purg.  xiv.  97),  with  the  help 
of  the  Florentines,  made  war  upon  Forll; 
after  occupying  several  strong  places  in  the 
mountains,  they  retired  to  Rinieri's  stronghold 
of  Calboli,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Montone, 
and  made  preparations  to  stand  a  siege^  funds 
for  the  purpose  being  supplied  by  the  Guelfs 
of  Bologna.  The  place,  however,  being  at- 
tacked by  Guido  da  Montefeltro,  at  that  time 
Captain  of  Forli  they  were  forced  to  surrender; 
Guido  spared  their  lives  and  property,  but 
burned  the  castle  to  the  ground.    After  this 


outbreak  the  Calboli  family  were  not  allowed 
to  return  to  Forll  until  1284,     In  1279  Rinieri^l 
who  was  evidently  a  person  of  great  authontyi 
in  Romagna,  was  present  at  Imola,  at  a  treatyl 
between   the  Accarisi  and  Manfredi   of  that 
city  ;   and  in  1291  he  appeared,  together  with 
Malatesta  da  Vemicchio  (Inf.  xxvii.  46)  and 
Mainardo  Pagano  da  Susinana  (Inf.  xxvii.  50  ; 
I*urg.  xiv.  1 18),  as  surety  for  Guido  da  Polenta 
(Inf.  xxvii.  41)  in  an  agreement  between  htm 
and  Stefano  da  Colonna,  lately  Count  of  Ro- 
magna, among  those  present  being  the  Counts 
of  Romena  and  of  Mangona,  and  the  Flor- 
entine ambassadors,  Lapo  SaJterello  f  Par.  xv. 
128}  and  Guclfo  Cavalcanti.     In  1292  Rinieri 
was  a  second  time  Podest^  of  Faenza,  of  which  j 
^lainardo  Pagano  was  at  that  time  CapiaiiL  1 
During   his  tenure  of   oflfice  at   Faenza  the  \ 
Faeniines  refused  to  pay  a  levy  exatcted  byj 
Aldobrandino  da  Romena,  Count  of  Romagna,  J 
and   were  supported   in  their  refusal  by  the  I 
Podesta  and  Captain  of  the  city.     The  Count  f 
in  consequence  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  I 
latter;  whereupon  Rinieri  and  Mainardo,  with 
a  strong  force  from  Faenza*  marched  against  ] 
Forll,  where  Aldobrandino,  with  his  brothers 
Agbinolfo  and  Alexander  (Inf.  xxx.  77)^  to- 
gether with  the  Counts  of  Mangona  (Inf. xxxiL 
55-7)    and    of   Castrocaro    (F'urg.   xiv,    n6>,  , 
Alberico  de*  Manfredi  (Inf   xxxii.    I22)»  and  , 
many  other  powerful   Ghibellines,    were    as- 
sembled with  their  troops,  made  their  way  inta 
the  city  and  put  them  to  flight,  taking  prisoners 
Agbinolfo,  the  Count's  brother,  and  his  son, 
whom  they  carried  back  with  them  to  Faenta* 
The  Calboli  now  gained  ground  in  Forll,  and 
soon  (in   1294)  provoked  the   Ghibellines  to 
expel  them.      Two  years   later,   however,   in 
June  1296,  while  the  Ghibellines  of  Romagna 
were  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  Bolognai  1 
the  exiled  Guelfs  from  Forll,  with  the  help  of 
their  allies  from  Ravenna  and  Rimini,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Forli,  and  drove  out 
their   old   enemies.      But   their   triumph   vis 
shortlived,  for  the  Ghibellines  under  Scarpetta 
degli  Ordelaifi  (Inf.  xxvii.  45)  and  Galasso  da  I 
Montefeltro    (Conv.  iv.  ii^-^)  hastened  badt 
and  once  more  expelled  the  Guelfs,  many  of 
whom  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners,  among 
the  former  being  Rinieri  da  Calboli  and  his 
brother  Giovanni,  as  is  recorded  by  Benvenuta 
(See  Casini,  Dante  e  la  Romagna.)   [CalboHj  | 

Rinier  da  Cometo.    [Cometo,  Binier  I 

da.] 

Rinier  Pazzo.    [Pazzo,  Rinier.] 

Rinoardo  p  Renouard,  the  bero,  witb 
William  of  Orange,  of  the  O.  F.  Chanson  de 
Geste  Aliscans  (written  probably  by  Jcndca 
de  Brie  in  Sicily  ci re.  1170).  He  was  a  sort 
of  giant,  half  comic,  half  terrible,  and  was 
commonly  known  as  *  Rainouart  au  tinel/  frnwa 
the  huge  club  which  he  always  carried.     He 
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was  by  birth  a  Saracen,  his  father  being  Des- 
ram^,  the  Saracen  King  of  Cordova,  and  was 
brother-in-law  of  William  of  Orange,  who  had 
married  his  sister  Orable  (known  after  her 
baptism  as  Guibourc).  Renouard,  who  had  been 
sold  into  slavery  in  France,  served  for  a  time  as 
scullion  in  the  kitchen  of  Louis  the  Pious,  but 
was  rescued  thenoc  by  William,  who  enrolled 
him  in  his  army,  and  made  him  his  companion 
in  arms.  After  performing  prodigies  of  valour 
on  behalf  of  the  Franks,  K.  was  baptized  and 
rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Aelis,  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor.  Finally  he  ended  his  days 
with  William  in  a  monastery.  His  later  ad- 
ventures arc  recorded  in  two  other  Chansons 
dc  Geste,  Loquifer^viA  Le  Montage  Rainouart^ 
written  probably  by  the  author  oi  A Uscans. 

D.  places  Renouard*  tojjether  with  William 
of  Orange*  among  those  who  fought  for  the 
faith  \  Spirt  It  Miiitanii\^  in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars,  where  their  spirits  are  pointed  out  by 
Cacciaguida,  Far*  xviii,  46.  [Ouglielmo ' ; 
Marte,  Cielo  dL] 

Roberto  *],  Robert,  King  of  France,  996- 
1031,  s«n  of  Hugh  Capet ;  he  is  referred  to  by 
Hugh  Capet  (in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory  I,  in  his 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Capctian  dynasty, 
as  Htio  ^j^lff\  antl  spoken  of^  by  a  confusion, 
as  the  rirsl  kinj;  of  that  line,  Furg.  xx.  59-60. 
[Clapetta,  Ugo.j 

Roberto^],  Robert,  Duke  of  Calabria, 
fterwards  King  of  Naples  ( 1 509-1 543  ^  third 
of  Charles  11  of  Anjou  and  Naples,  and 
Mary  of  Hungary »  and  younger  brother  of 
Charles  Martel,  the  titular  King  of  Hungary* 
He  was  one  of  tjie  three  sons  who  were  Idt  as 
hostaiges  in  the  hands  of  Alphonso,  King  of 
Aragon,  when  their  father  was  released  hom 
his  captivity  in  Catalonia  in  1288  [Carlo  ^1- 
An  arrangement  had  been  made  for  their 
liberation  in  1291,  but  owing  to  the  sudden 
death  of  Alphonso  in  that  year  it  was  not 
carried  into  e^ect.  Consequently  Robert,  with 
bis  brothers  Louis  and  John,  remained  in 
capti%'iiy  until  1195,  in  which  year  they  were 
•et  at  liberty,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  con- 
cluded, through  the  tnediation  of  Boniface  VI H, 
Wtween  their  &ther  and  James  11,  Alphooso's 
sucoes9or  in  Aragon. 

During  his  residence  in  Aragon  Robert 
gathered  around  him  a  following  of  Catalan 

rcieinent  who  accompanied  him  into  Italy, 
is  to  these  needy  Catalan  retainers  that 
Charles  Martel  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus) 
refers  in  his  apostrophe  to  his  brother,  Par, 
▼ill.  77  [Catalogna]  ;  he  goes  on  to  refer 
(probably)  to  the  shipwreck  of  Robert  and 
Kuggieh  di  L«ria  (the  famous  admiral  of 
James  H  of  Ara|j;nn^  in  the  summer  of  1301, 
while  on  their  way  to  provision  Catania  and 
other  captured  fortresses  of  Sicily  in  the  course 
of  the  jomt  attack  of  Charles  11  of  Naples  and 


James  U  of  Aragon  upon  Frederick,  younger 
brother  of  the  latter,  who  had  seized  the  crown 
of  Sicily  when  James  succeeded  (in  1391)  to 
the  throne  of  Aragon  {iw,  79-Bi)  [Carlo*: 
Jacomo  1 :  Federico  '] ;  Charles  Martel  then 
speaks  of  Robert's  character,  describing  him 
as  the  niggardly  offspring  of  a  bvish  father 
{xnK  82-3) ;  and  alludes  to  him  finally  (accord- 
ing to  the  most  probable  interpretation)  as  the 
'  man  of  sermons '  (v,  147 )  [Carlo  ^J,  With 
regard  to  this  last  allusion  Benvenuto  says  :— 

'  Tai  ck*  i  da  Mrmont,  id  est,  qui  csset  bonus 
religiosus,  qui  acit  bene  sennocinari,  Et  videtur 
hoc  dicere  pro  rege  Roberto,  qui  bene  faciebat 
aennoneni  ct  multum  dclectabatur.  Et  certe 
serrooncm  non  bene  facit  nisi  qui  est  sapientia 
imbutus.  Et  vcre  quicquid  dicatur,  bic  rei:  fuit 
civilissimus,  mora)ii!iaiTnu3>  libronim  «mator,  litcni- 
torum  amicuSf  qui  novit  dare  dignia;  scd  pocta 
caute  fln^t  Carolum  dicere  ista,  qui  voluissct  potius 
Robertiun  fieri  fratrem  Minorem,  quam  regem,  ut 
rrgnuni  pervcnisset  ad  haercdem  suum/ 

On  the  death  of  Charles  II  in  1309  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  rightfully  fell  to  his 
grandson,  Charles  Robert,  the  young  King  of 
Hungary,  son  of  Charles  Martel  and  Clemence 
of  Hapsburg.  The  right  of  his  nephew,  how- 
ever^ was  contested  by  Robert,  who  appealed 
to  the  Fope  in  person  in  support  of  his  claim* 
Clement  V  decided  in  his  favour,  and  he  was 
crowned  King  of  Naples  at  Avignon,  Tunc, 
1309,  and  remained  in  possession  of  the  king- 
dom until  his  death  in  1343.  This  exclusion 
of  Charles  Robert  from  the  throne  of  Naples 
by  his  uncle  Robert  is  alluded  to  by  D.,  Par. 
ix  6.     [Carlo « :  Table  xL] 

While  he  was  King  of  Naples  Robert  made 
vain  attempts  to  recover  Sicily  from  the  house 
of  Aragon,  into  whose  hands  it  had  passed 
after  the  *  Sicilian  V(^pers*in  \2^2  [OioUia]. 
As  head  of  the  Guelfs  Robert  was  the  bitter 
opponent  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII,  who 
proclaimed  him  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire 
as  a  rebellious  vassal  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
deposed  from  his  throne.  These  fulmination*» 
however,  had  little  effect  upon  Robert,  who 
had  far  stronger  support  at  his  back  than  anv 
the  Emperor  could  count  on  in  Italy  [Arrfco']. 

Villani  sums  up  Robert's  character  as 
follows:  — 

*  Questo  re  Rubcfto  fu  il  piii  sivio  re  che  foiM 
tra*  cHstiani  ^ia  sono  cinquecento  mntdt  a  dl  tVlllM 
na  tunic  e  di  scienxiA,  rrmndlaiino  ■teatro  la 
tcok)«ia,  c  sununo  filo«olOk  e  fu  dolce  sifnofe  m 
afliocevule,  c  jtoiichiasiioo  dd  neaitro  eomune  di 
Ftren^e,  e  fu  dt  tutte  le  virtli  dotato^  s^  noo  die 
pot  che  codtitndd  a  mvecchtare  Ta^'aniia  il  jniaMava, 
e  in  piU  Kuise  ti  stremava  per  la  rit«nii  cb'  avea 
per  rmcqmatare  la  Ciellia,  aui  000  butava  a  taato 
aignore  e  coal  aivio  ctmt  era  In  altre  cciae.'  (aU. 
10.) 

Roberto  Gtiiscardo.  [Guiaoftrdop  Bo- 
berto] 

7J  M  h  a 
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Roboam  I  Rehoboam  (in  \*ul^,  Roboam), 
son  of  Soloraon  by  the  Ammonite  princess 
Naamah  (i  King's  x\\\  21,  31);  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  King  of  Israel,  but,  owing  to  his 
refusal  of  the  demand  of  the  people  for  a 
remission  of  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  by 
Solomon^  ten  of  the  tribes  revoUed  from  him, 
and  acknowledged  Jeroboam  as  their  king, 
Judah  and  Benjamin  alone  remaining  faithful 
to  Rehoboamt  who  fled  to  Jerusalem. 

Rehoboam  figures  among  the  examples  of 
defeated  pride  portrayed  in  Circle  1  of  Pur- 
gatory, where  D.  sees  graven  on  the  ground 
a  representation  of  him  fleeing  in  a  chariot, 
after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel, 
Purg.  xii.  46-8,     iSuperbL] 

The  incident  referred  to  is  related  l  Kings 
xii.  18  :— 

*Then  King  Rehoboam  sent  Adoram*  who  was 
over  the  tribute;  and  all  Israel  stoned  him  with 
stones,  that  he  died.  Therefore  King  Rehoboam 
made  speed  to  get  him  up  to  his  chariot,  to  flee  la 
Jerusalem.' 

Roc  CO  de*  Mozzi,    [Mozzi.] 

Rodano^  the  Rhone,  one  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  France  ;  it  rises  in  the  Alps,  flows 
through  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  past  Lyons  (where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Sa6nel,  Avignon  la  few 
miles  above  which  it  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Sorgue ),  and  Aries,  and  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean (the  Golfe  du  Lion)  by  several  mouths 
some  miles  W.  of  Marseilles. 

D.  mentions  the  Rhone  in  connexion  with 
Aries,  where  he  says  it  'stagnates'  {stagna)^  it 
being  at  this  point  that  the  river  begins  to  form 
its  delta,  Inf  ix.  112  {oite  R.,  var.  (n*e  U  R.) 
[Arli]  ;  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian (in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury |,  together 
with  the  Var,  Rhine,  Isdre,  Sadne,  and  Seine, 
in  connexion  with  Caesar's  victories  m  GauL 
Par,  vi.  60  {amUR.,  van  onJe  it  K.\  [Aquila^ : 
Sra];  Charies  M  artel  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus  I 
refers  to  its  confluence  with  the  Sorgue,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  being,  below  that  point,  one  of 
the  boundaries  of  Provence  (of  which  he  would 
have  been  Count  had  he  survived  his  father), 
Par,  viii.  sS-60  [Provenisa:  Sorga], 

Rodopea.    [Bodopeia.] 

Kodopeia,the  maid  of  Rhodop^,  i,e.  Phyllis, 
daughter  of  Sithon^  King  of  Thrace;  called 
*Rhodop€ia  Phyllis'  by  Ovid  {Hiroid.  ii,  i) 
from  her  home  near  Mt,  Rhodope  in  Thrace. 

She  is  mentioned  by  the  troubadour  Folquet 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Venus)  in  connexion  with 
her  love  for  DemophoCn,  on  account  of  whose 
supposed  faithlessness  she  killed  herself^  Par. 
ix.  1 00- 1 .     [Demofoonte :  Filli  ] 

Roma  ^  Rome,  on  the  Tiber,  ancient 
Rome  (B.C.),  Inf.  i.  71  ;  ii.  20;  Purg,  xxi.  89  ; 
xxix.  115;  Par,  vi.  57;  xv.  126;  xvi.  10; 
xxvii.  62 ;  V.  N.  §  25*- ;  Conv.  i.  f^ ;  iii,  ii^*; 


iv,  5^1 47,  HI,  12^,  1. 5, 100 ;  Mon.  iL  5*^ ;  iiL  io« ; 
citt^  Rontana^  Conv.  iv.  5*^  ;  sania  dit^*  Coii%*. 
iv.  5*"^  ;  urbs  Deo  electa^  Mon.  ii.  45*^"*  ;  mr^s^ 
Mon.  ii.  4^1 ;  urbs  satuta^  Mon*  ii.  ^^. 

Aeneas  the  predestined  founder  of,   Inf.  ii- 

20 ;  Conv.  iv.  5**"**  [Enea] ;  the  fore-ordained 

seat  of  Christ*s  Vicar  upon  earth,  Int  ii,  22-4; 

and  of  the  Emperor,  Conv,  iv.  5^w>-2  ;    Mon. 

iii.    10*    [Romani^]  ;   founded,  according  to 

Orosius  (iv.  12,  §  9),  about  600  years  before 

the   birth   of    Christ,   Conv.   iii.    Ii^-*""^;    the 

foundation    of,  by   Aeneas,   contemporaneous 

with  the  birth  of  David,  Conv.  iv.  S*®~*;  the 

seven  Kings  of.  Par.  vi.  41  ;  Conv.  iv.  j**^* ; 

Romulus  first   King  of,  Conv.  iv.  5"'3~*  [Ro- 

molo] ;    Numa    Pompiiius    second    King    of, 

Conv-  iv.  5^*;  Mon.  li.  4^"  [ITuma]  ;  Lucius 

Junius  Brutus  first  Consul  of,  Conv.  iv.  5»*-i«> 

|Bruto  1] ;    Julius    Caesar  first   Emperor  o^ 

Conv.  iv.  5*^"  t^^sare*] ;  besieged  by  Porscna, 

Mon.  ii.  4'^^',  si-^-i  (cf.  Conv.  iv.  sH^-i**;  Par. 

iv,  84)  [Poraeeal;   by   Brennus»  Par.  vi-  JU 

jcf.  Conv.  iv.  5t6<>-i ;  Mon.  ii.  4^'"^'^)  [BrennoJ; 

by    Hannibal,    Mon.    ii.    45*-*Ja    [Annibalel; 

heroic  actions  performed  on  her  behalf  by  the 

Horatii,  Conv.  iv.  5155-eo  ^cf.  Par.  vi.  39 ;  Mon. 

ii.   ii*"i-3Gj  [Horatii];    by  Mucins  Scaevola, 

ConvJv.  sH^-^"* ;  Mon,  ii.  5'21-c  (^f^  p^r,  jv.  ^4) 

[Muaio] ;  by  Cloelia,  Mon.  ii.  4*^'^^  [Cloelial ; 

by  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  Conv.  iv.  51** ;  Mon. 

ii.  5ii2--<J  [Bmto^] ;  by  Cincinnatus,  Conv.  iv, 

^i3CH-3 .  ^lon.  ii.  5"*5-«9  (cf.  Par.  vL  46;  xv.  129) 

[dncmnato] ;   by  Marcus  Manlius,  Mon.  iL 

^42-57   (cf.   Conv.  iv.   5J<i'>-*)   [Manlitis] ;  by 

Camillus,  Conv.  iv.  5i.i*'9;    Mon,  ii.  5»o<Hiii 

[Camillo] ;  by  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus^  Conv. 

iv,  511^-^1  (cf  Par.  vi.  46)  [Torquato  H ;  bf  . 

the  Decii,  Conv.  iv,  51^-*-    Mon.  ii.  ji^-*  I 

(cf.  Par.  \i,  47)  [Deci] ;  by  Fabricius,  Comr. 

iv.   5i«^-i'»;    Mon.   ii.   5^0-^,    li^^    (cf.    Purg. 

XX.   25)    [Fabbrisio] :    by  Curius    Dentatus, 

Conv.  iv.  511'^^  [Curio  1] ;  by  the  Fabii,  Par, 

vi.  47  [Pabi] ;   by  Regulus,  Conv.  iv.  5^*"^ 

[HagoloJ ;    by    Scipio    African  us,    Conv.    iv. 

^i6'^7ij    Mon,  ii.   li^^  IScipione'];   by  the 

Drusi,  Conv.  iv.  5123-4  [ihrusi] ;  by  Cato  of 

Urica,  Conv.  iv.  51*^;    Mon.  ii.  51^-9  (Ca- 

tone-1;  by  Cicero,  Conv.  iv.  sna-ii  [Tullio); 

her  fate  dependent  upon  the  life  of  a  single 

Roman  in  the  fight  with  the  Albans,  Conv.  iv. 

^LVT-(io  [Albani]  ;  saved  by  the  goose  of  the 

Capitol   &om    capture    by  the    Gauls    under 

Brennus,    Conv.    iv.    5'*^**"^;    Mon.    ii.   4*^^^^ 

[Oalli  -] ;  and  by  a  hailstorm  from  capture  bf 

Hannibal,  Mon.  ii.  ^'^'^  [Aaaibale]  ;    pre* 

ser\'ed  from   annihilation,   under  Pro%'idence^ 

by  the  valour  of  Scipio  Africanus,  Par.  xxvii. 

61-2;  the  scene  of  the  triumphs  of  the  iat&cr 

and  of  Augustus,  Purg.  xxi x.  115-16;  conlenj 

the  imperial  authority  upon  Julius  Caesar,  Paf^ 

vi.  57  ;  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  consequeni 

plural.  Par,  xvi.  10  {see  Mow)  \  the  residence 

of  Virgil  under  Augustus,  Inf.  i,  7 1  [Virgilio] ; 
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Lucan's  address  to  (PAars,  i.  44,  where  for  D/s 
reading  dtd^s  many  editions  read  dfbet)^  V.  N. 
5  25^^'''  [Lucano] ;  the  winner  of  the  crown 
of  universal  empire,  Mon.  ii^  7^'^'''*^,  9^1  ;  her 
history  one  of  the  favourite  themes  of  the 
Florentine  women  in  the  old  days,  Par,  xv. 
124-6;  Florence  the  most  beauiilul  and  most 
famous  of  her  daughters,  Conv,  i*  5^'-^  [Pior- 
©naa]» 

The  use  by  the  Roman  Emperors  of  the 
consequential  *nos*  instead  of  *ego,'  and  hence 
by  their  inferiors  of  the  correlative  *vos*  instead 
of  *tu/  alluded  to  by  D.  (Par.  xvi.  10),  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  Julius  Caesar.  The 
mediaeval  tradition,  at  any  raie^  was  that  *  vos ' 
instead  of  *  tu '  was  first  used  at  Rome  in  the 
address  of  the  Senate  to  Caesar  when,  as 
Dictator,  be  united  in  his  own  person  all  the 
offices  of  the  state.  Thus  the  Ottimo  Comento 
says  :■ — 

"Ad  intelligeTiza  di  questo  vo*  nota,  che  dalla 
cacciata  fatta  di  Tarquinio  Superbo  re,  infino  alia 
occupazione  della  rcpubblica  che  fccc  Ccsare,  tuttt 
quelli  tempi  si  goverjiarono  per  lo  piii  per  uomini 
virtuosi  e  acrrcscitori  della  dig^nita  di  Roma  ;  i\ 
quali,  per  loro  virtude  e  sapienza,  dalli  re,  uni- 
versitadi,  c  singular!  pcrsone  erano  onorati  e 
rcveriti  in  parole  ed  in  fatti.  Da  tutti  era  loro 
parlato  in  plurale^  cio^  ad  uno  cnt  detto  t^i',  ed 
cgli  a  nessuno  ni^  per  dignita  di  signoria,  nt  di 
sapienza,  n^  d'etade  dicea  mai  se  non  tu  ;  e  qudio 
iu  aticora  ri  ten  go  no,  ma  non  le  virtii  e  '1  bene,  pep 
li  quail  a  loro  fu  detto  voi.  Ma  tornando  Giulio 
Cesare  vincitorc  d*ogni  parte  del  mondo,  e  rice- 
vendo  gli  ortori  de'  triunfi  dcH'  avmtc  vittorie,  Vi 
Rcmani  soffcrsono  primamente  di  dire  a  lui,  uno 
uomo,  voi\  la  qual  cosa  li  Romani  fecero  piii  per 
paura  o  per  servile  onore  che  per  affettuosa  rive- 
rcnza,* 

Roma-t  Rome,  Christian  Rome  (a.d.),  Inf, 
xiv.  105 ;  xxxi.  59 ;  Purg.  vi.  112;  xvL  106,  127; 
xviii,  80;  Par.  ix,  140;  xxiv.  63;  xxj^i.  34; 
V,  N.  §  4r^i  ;  Conv,  iii.  5^^'^'  »«  ;  V.  E.  L  lo^^* ; 
Mon*  ii.  7** ' ;  Epist,  viL  7  ;  viii.  1 1 ;  ufbs  Rvma^ 
Epist.  viii-  10  ;  aima  urbs^  Epist.  v.  ///.;  Latiaie 
caputs  Epist.  viii.  10;  Imperii  sedes^  Mon.  iii. 
10*;  sedcs  aposiolica,  Epist,  viii.  2,  11;  sedes 
Sponsae  Chrisii^  Epist.  \  iii.  u  ;  satrosantium 
mnle^  Epist.  viii.  2  ;  lulmen  apostolicum^  Epist. 
viii.  10;  €oki  che  siede  sopra  i^acque  (ref.  to 
Rev*  xvii.  1,  15),  Inf.  xix.  107-9;  called  by 
St.  Peler  //  mio  cimitcrio^  Far.  xxvii.  25  Icf. 
Par.  ix.  139-41) ;  referred  to  by  mention  of  the 
Lateran,  Far.  xxxi,  35 ;  of  the  Tiber,  Epist, 
vii.  7  ;  viii,  10. 

Rome  fore-ordained  as  the  capital  of  the 
universal  sovereignty,  i.e.  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,  Mon.  ii.  7^'J-«g  ^  h^r  fortunes  the  object  of 
the  special  care  of  Providence,  Conv,  iv.  5170-3 . 
converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  Par.  xxiv,  62-3 ;  Epist.  viii.  2 ;  the  scene  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  of  many  of  the 
saints.  Par.  ix.  139-41  ;  xxvii,  25;  the  seat  of 
the  Church  and  of  Christ's  Vicar  upon  earth, 


Purg.  xvi.  127;  Epist.  vii.  7;  viii,  3,  10,  11  (cf. 
Inf.  ii.  22-4;  xix.  107-9);  ^he  seat  of  the  Em- 
peror, Conv.  iv.  5***J~2.  Mon.  iii.  10*;  Epist. 
viii.  10;  her  two  Suns,  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror, Purg.  xvi.  106-7  ;  Epist.  viii.  10;  herself 
compared  to  the  Sun,  Epist.  viii.  10  ;  deserving 
of  the  respect  and  love  of  all  Italians,  and 
especially  of  those  who  dwell  within  her  walls, 
Epist.  viii.  10;  the  very  stones  of  her  walls, 
and  the  soil  upon  which  she  stands,  worthy  of 
the  highest  reverence,  Conv.  iv,  5i^'>^3  ;  the 
scene  of  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  as 
Emperor  of  the  West,  Mon,  iii.  n^^  [Carlo 
Magno];  her  complaint  that  she  is  abandoned 
by  the  Emperor,  Purg.  vu  1 12-14  (cf  Epist.  viii. 
4,  10)  J  deprived  of  both  her  luminaries  (cf. 
Purg.  xvi.  106-7  ;  Mon.  iii.  i'^''-^)  through  the 
deaths  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII  (Aug,  15 13) 
and  Clement  V  (April,  13 14),  Epist.  viii.  10 
[Arrigo^:  Clomente-];  her  wretched  con- 
dition such  that  even  Hannibal  would  have 
felt  compassion  for  her,  Epist,  viii.  to;  the 
mother  of  Florence,  who,  like  an  undutiful 
daughter*  rel)els  against  her  authority,  Epist. 
vii.  7  [Florenza] ;  on  the  right  side  of  Italy  if 
the  Apennines  be  taken  as  the  dividing  line 
(from  N.  to  S.j,  V.  E.  i.  10*''^ ;  distant  from  the 
N.  Pole  2,700  miles*  from  the  S.  Pole  7,500 
miles,  Conv,  iii.  5«'5-iO''  [Iiucia^];  to  an  ob- 
server at  Rome  about  the  end  of  November 
the  Sim  sets  between  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
Purg.  xviii.  79-81 ;  the  *  ancient  one  of  Crete  * 
l<x)ks  towards  her  as  to  his  mirror,  Inf.  xiv.  105 
I  Greta] ;  view  of  the  city  from  Montemalo, 
Far.  XV.  109  (MontemaloJ  \  the  splendour  of 
her  buildings  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  Par. 
xxxi,  31-6;  the  river  Tiber,  Inf.  xxvii.  30; 
Ptirg.  ii.  loi  ;  Par.  xi,  106;  Conv,  iv.  13^30. 
Mon.  ii.  4^*;  Epist.  vii.  7;  viii.  10  [Tevoro]  ; 
the  Ponte  Sant*  Angcio,  Inf  xviii.  29  [Ponto^j ; 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Inf,  xviii.  32 ;  its  pine- 
cone.  Inf.  xxxi,  59,-  its  obelisk,  Conv,  iv.  16'** 
[Pietro,  San^l;  the  Lateran,  Inf.  xxvii.  86; 
Par.  xxxi.  35  |Laterano];  the  Vatican*  Par. 
ix.  139  [Vaticano]  :  the  Janiculus,  Inf,  xviii.  33 
|Qianioolo];  pilgrims  and  visitors  to,  Par. 
xxxi.  31-6,  !03-S;  V.  X.  §  412-6,  60-1  j  the 
Veronica  at,  Par,  xxxi.  104;  V.  N.  %  ^x^"^ 
I  Veronica] ;  the  Jubilee  of  1300,  Inf.  xviii.  29 ; 
Purg.  ii.  98  ;  Par.  xxxi.  31,  103  [aiubbileo] ; 
pilgrims  to  Rome  known  by  the  distinctive 
name  o{  Romeij  V.  N.  §  4r^-J  [Peregrinij. 

Roma  '^j  Rome,  in  the  figurative  sense ; 
gueiia  Roma  onde  Crista  ^  Romano,  *  that 
Rome  of  which  Christ  is  a  citizen,*  i.e.  Heaven, 
Purg.  xxxii.  102.     [Paradiao^] 

Romagna,  former  pro%^nce  of  N.  Italy, 
corresponding  roughly  to  the  E-  portion  of  the 
modem  Emilia.  According  to  D.'s  definition 
(Inf.  xxvii.  29-30;  Furg.  xiv.  92),  it  extended 
from  Bologna  to  Rimini,  and  from  the  hills  nf 
Montcfcltro  to  the  plain  of  Ravenna.  Tolosano, 
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an  old  chronicler  of  Faenza  ^d.  1226),  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  Casini  {Dtinff  i  la  R^ 
m€tgnii\  defines  it  as  stretching  from  the  Reno 
to  tne  Foglia  {which  falls  into  the  sea  just  above 
Pesaro),  and  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Alps  : — 

*  Provincia  RomanJae  ,  ,  .  cxtcnditur  a  Rheno 
usque  FoUam,  a  mari  usque  ad  Alpcs.* 

D,,  addressing  Guido  da  Monlefeltro  ^in 
Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VUl  of  Helll,  speaks  of  it 
as  Roniagna  taa.  Inf.  xxvii.  37  {su  heiaw)  ;  iV 
f€ggii>re  spirto  di  /?,,  i,  e.  Frate  Albcrigo  of 
Faenza,  Inf.  xxxiii.  154  [ Alberigo] ;  quel  paese 
Che  siaU  tra  R.  e  quel  di  Carlo ^  i.e.  the  March 
of  Ancona,  Purg,  v.  68-9  [Maroa  Anoonitana] ; 
io  spirto  di  R,^  i.  e.  Guido  del  Duca,  Purg,  xv,  44 
[Quido  del  Duca] ;  Romandioia^  V.  E.  i.  io^\ 
14*  ;  Romaniola^  Epist.  i.  ///. ;  Guido  da  Monte- 
feitro  (in  Botgia  8  of  Circle  VI II  of  HelJ)  speaks 
of  his  native  hilJ-countr>',  which  fornied  part  of 
Komagna*  as  i  nwnti  U\  intra  Urbino  E  it 
giogo  di  che  it  Terfcr  si  disserra^  Inf,  xxvii, 
^9-y»  [Montefeltro] ;  Guido  del  Duca  (in 
Cirdc  U  of  Purgatory)  describes  Romagna  as 
lying  between  the  Po,  the  Apennines,  the 
Adriatic^  and  the  Reno,  Tra  il  Po  e  il  nwnte^ 
€  la  marifut  €  si  Rerm^  Purg*  i^iv.  92  [Bono  ^  ; 
on  the  left  side  of  Italy,  if  the  Apennines  be 
taken  as  the  dividing  line  (from  N.  to  S.), 
V.  E,  i.  10*1 -^  i4^-» ;  its  dialect,  V.E.  i.  io^«  », 
1^7-12,  44  [Roma^uuoli]  ;  Forll,  the  most 
central  town  of  the  whole  pro>nnce,  V.  E.  i. 
l^ia-fi  pFoi^ii]  J  the  province  included  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Ostia  as  papal 
]^ate«  Eptst.  i.  ///.  [Nioliolaiia]. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  Guido  da 
Montefeltro  (Inf.  xxvii.  28- 30)  as  to  the  present 
state  (i.e.  in  1300)  of  Romagna,  whether  it  be 
at  peace  or  at  war,  D.  says  that  there  is  no 
open  war  at  the  moment,  but  that  thene  is,  as 
there  always  was,  war  in  the  hearts  of  its 
tyrants  (1^/,  37-9  >;  he  then  informs  Guido 
that  Ravenna  is  stilly  as  it  has  been  tor  yeais 
past,  under  the  eagle  of  the  Polenta  family, 
which  now  also  broods  over  Cervia  (t^/.  40-2) 
[Polenta] ;  that  Fori!  is  under  the  claws  of 
the  green  lion  of  the  Ordelaffi  (i^v*  43-5) 
[Ordelaflft] ;  that  Rimini  is  under  the  Old  and 
Young  Mastiffs  \w.  46-8)  [Malateata] ;  that 
Facnia  and  Imola  are  under  the  lion-cub  of 
Maghinardo  Pagano  [X'V.  49-Si)  [Mainardo] ; 
and  that  Cesena  alternates  between  a  state  of 
tyranny  and  freedom  (xt^  52-4)  [Cesena]. 

Guido  del  Duca,  a  native  of  Bertinoro  near 
For  11,  in  conversation  with  D.  (in  Circle  11  of 
Purgatoryl  laments  at  length  over  the  de- 
generacy of  the  men  of  Romagna,  characterizing 
them  as  *  bastards/  who  have  fallen  away  from 
the  noble  example  of  their  illustrious  fore- 
fathers, many  of  whom  he  mentions  by  name, 
Purg.  xiv.  S8-ia3. 

A  detailed  sketch  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Romagna  fir om  1374  io  1332  is  given  by  Philalethe^ 


ill  a  snpplementary  note  to  his  comment  on  Inf. 
xxvii.  Pne^vious  to  the  accession  of  Nicholas  III 
(1277-1380  the  province  had  been  regarded  as 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Empire,  though  the 
Popes  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  view,  and  advanced 
claims  of  Lhcir  own,  Nicholas*  however,  procured 
from  the  Emperor  Rudolf,  who  was  indifferent  to 
the  aflairs  of  Italy,  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
papal  claim Sf  and  the  rights  hitherto  exercised  by 
the  Emperor  were  transferred  to  the  Pope,  whr\ 
in  order  to  enforce  his  authority,  appointed  a  ^icar, 
with  civil  powders,  under  the  title  of  Count  of 
Romagna, 

Roma^oU.    [BomagnuoH.] 

Romagnuoli,  inhabitants  of  Romagna; 
Guido  da  Montefeltro  lin  Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VI II 
of  Hell)  asks  D.  whether  they  are  at  peace  or 
war,  Inf.  xxvii.  28 ;  Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  II 
of  Purgator)^)  reproaches  them  as  ^bastards* 
on  account  of  their  degeneracy^  Purg,  xiv.  99 
[Romagna]  ;  RLfmandioli^  their  dialect  distinct 
from  those  of  Lombardy  and  of  the  March  of 
Ancona,  V.  E.  i.  io®*~* ;  their  dialect  so  soft  u 
to  make  a  man*s  voice  sound  like  that  of  a 
woman,  especially  at  Forl^  the  central  town  of 
the  province^  V.  E.  i.  14*'^^ ;  this  dialect  not 
worthy  to  rank  as  the  vulgar  tongue  of  Italy, 
V.  E*  i.  14*^** ;  their  most  illustrious  poets 
have  abandoned  their  own  dialect  in  favoar 
of  the  Italian  \^lgar  tongue,  V.  E.  i.  ig^^*** 

Romandiola,  Romagna,  V.  £.  i*  io^»  14*. 
[Homa^na.] 

Homandioli,  inhabitants  of  Romagna^  V«  £. 
i.  io<*"'*,  14^-,  19*^*.     [Romagnuoli.] 

Romandiolus,  belonging  to  Romagna; 
Ramafuiiolum  z'ulgart^  the  dialect  of  Romagaay 
V.  E,i.  i4^<5.     [RomagnuoU.] 

Romane^  Roman  women*  of  ancient  Rome : 
mentioned  among  the  examples  of  temperance 
proclaimed  in  the  Circle  of  the  Gluttonous  m 
Purgatory,  as  having  been  content  to  drink 
water,  Purg,  xadi.  145-6.    [QoloaLj 

D.'s  authority  for  this  fact  was  probably 
-Valerius  Maximus,  who,  as  Benvenuto  notes, 
says : — 

*  Vini  usua  olim  Romams  femuiis  tgnottis  (uit,  De 
scilicet  in  aliquod  dcdecus  prolaberentur/  (U.  if 

is) 

Roman!  *»  Romans,  of  ancient  Rome  f  B.C>, 
Inf.  XV.  77  ;  xxvi.  60  ;  Par.  vi,  44  ;  xix.  103; 
Conv.  iii.  1 1^«« ;  iv.  4^*%  5**'^'  **' ;  V.  E.  L  la*^; 
Mon.  ii.  3I08,  431,  52^,  7fl\  gW,  es»  «4,  m*  IW, 
icy59^  11 34,  w^  ,2*2;  RomaHa  gmtt^  Con  v.  m 
4*^3.  Rinmmo  pop0l0^  Conv.  iv.  5*^;  RomtmnrnM 
populus,  Mon.  i.  2"  ;  ii.  i^^*  3*"»  *",  a^,  3^*  T»  i» 
53I,  49^  ^4,  i>,  11  723*  e«»  »«»  »8^  gU,  n*  loT^  iit»<^ 
'7,  i3e4  ;  iii.  16^2.^  J  Latini,  Purg.  vii.  16*;  EpisL 
V,  4 ;  gmU  Latina,  Conv*  iv.  4I*"  ;  pop^smd^ 
Conv.  iv.  4i"3^ 

The  ancient  Romans  the  ancestors  of  the 
Florentines,  Inf.  xv.  76-8  {di,  Conv.  i.  3**"*; 
Epist.   vii.   7)   [ Flora n tint  j ;    themselves  dc- 
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scended  from  the  Trojans,  Inf.  jrxvi.  60  ;  Conv. 
iv.  4i<>^-'  id,  Conv.  IV.  5^»-i>;  Mon.  ii.  3^^\ 
nJM-4)  J  hence  somelimes  spoken  of  by  D*  as 
Trojans,  Inf.  xxviij.  10  [Troiani)  ;  Aeneas 
their  father  and  founder^  Inf-  ii.  20;  Conv.  iv. 
5<»  » ;  Mon.  li.  3»'^»  i-o  ;  7«»  [Enea] ;  Lavinia, 
third  wife  of  Aeneas,  Iheir  mother,  Mon.  ii, 
jiojj-ft  [Lavlnla] ;  their  wars  with  the  Albans, 
Par.  vi.  37  ;  Conv.  iv,  51^7-8;  ^on.  ii,  h^-^t 
TAlbani];  with  Porsena,  Mon.  ii.  4««-'?,  5J251 
iFonana] ;  with  Brennus,  Panvi,44[Braimo]; 
with  the  Carthaginians,  Par.  vi.  49;  Conv.  iv» 
Si^'-' ;  Mon.  ii.  4^"*^*,  n^^^^'  fCartagineal] ; 
with  the  Sabines,  Mon.  ii.  ii^"  [SablniJ ;  with 
the  Samnites,  Conv.  iv.  5"*;  Mon.  11.  11*** 
[Sannlti] ;  with  Pyrrhys,  Par.  vi.44  ;  Mon.  ii. 
5'  "\  10'^*-'' S  1 1*--* ;  the  answer  of  Pyrrhus  to 
their  enxt^ys  who  came  to  treat  for  the  ransom 
of  the  Roman  prisoners,  Mon.  ii.  lo^^^s  fPlrro): 
Alexander's  embassy  demanding  their  submis- 
sion, Mon*  ii.  g*^^-^\  his  attempt  to  outstrip 
I  hem  in  the  race  for  universal  empire,  Mon.  ii. 
9'"-'»  [AJftaaandro*];  their  standard  the  Im- 
perial Eagle,  Par.  xix.  101-2  [AqullaJ ;   the 

■  ibundation  of   their  empire  contempfiraneous 

►%ith  the  birth  of  David.  Conv.iv.  s^^-^^fDavid] ; 
their  history  the  subject  of  romances  in  the 
Aiu^ii/  ^'oSl,  V.  E.  i.  iqI^i^  [UttguM  Of/]; 
their  chief  chroniclers  the  illustrious  historian 
Livy,  Conv.  iv.  5»<  ;  Mon.  ii.  f^,  4^^^  *«•  '^^^  y^. 

j^,  in,  m,  131^  9««^  ,,37,  43,  03  [Livio] ;  and 

"^^     aus,  Mon.  ii.  11^*  [Orosio];  the  modera- 
1  of  their  women,  who  were  content  to  drink 
irater,  Pur^.  xxii.  145-6  [Bomano]. 

The  anaent  Romans  in  their  relation  to  D.*s 
heory  of  the  Empire:  -the  power  of  the  Roman 

^people  not  obtained  by  force,  as  some  might 
urge,  but  ordained,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
divine  Providence,  Conv.  iv. 4** -^*»  iii-u,  124  <i 
(cf.  Mon.  ii.  1 19-3*0) ;  they  were  endowed  with 
boundless  empire  by  God,  as  is  testified  by 
Virgil  *Am.  1 378  9),  Conv.  iv.  411^1^  (cf.  Mon. 
ii.  9»i^ni) .  chosen  by  God  for  universal  sove- 
reignty on  account  of  their  being  by  nature 
more  sentle  in  governing,  more  powerful  In 
roaintaming,  and  more  subtle  in  acquiring,  than 
any  other  nation.  Conv,  iv.  4tt«^l<w  (cf.  Mon,  ii. 
7^^);  their  employment  of  force  merely  the  in* 
stnmiental,  not  the  motive,  cause  of  tlieir  world- 
wide dominion,  Conv.  iv,  4''*~**;  the  world 
never  so  peaceful  as  when  under  the  governance 

ijf  one  sole  prince  of  the  Roman  people,  Conv. 
.  }**^  (cf.  Mon.  i.td"''*^) ;  their  empire  under 
Iivmr  <Fittdance  firtm  the  time  of  Romulus  to 

I  tl  :ustus,  as  has  been  made  manifest  on 

-s  occasions,  Conv.  iv,  5>*'*-i'^;  para- 
nount  throughout  the  woHd,  without  any  to 
lrith»tand   them,  Mon.  ii.   ii*^-W;    their  pre- 
due  to  the  working  of  divine  Provi* 
t,  Mon  ii.  Ti*'»(cf.  Conv.  \%\  4"*  ii») ;  the 
r»e  V  rv  vested  in  them  by  right* 

by  Ub  Mon.  ii.  1*^  ^  a*^,  3'^^ 

■4**^-*.6*^»S  ly*     ;  ihe  noblest,  and  th€f«Core 


the  most  worthy,  of  all  nations,  Mon.  ii.  j^"*, 
lao-i .  their  empire  helped  to  its  perfection  by 
miracles,  as  is  proved  by  the  testimony  oi 
several  illustrious  writers,  Mon.  ii.  4^^"^  ;  thus 
Livy  (i,  ao)  and  Lucan  (Pkars.  ix.  477-80) 
record  the  miraculous  descent  from  heaven  of 
the  sacred  shield  in  the  days  of  Numa  Pom* 
pilius,  Mon.  ii.  4^-** ;  Livy  (v.  47)^  Virgil  iAen, 
viii.  652-6),  and  others  relate  how  they  were  by 
a  miracle  saved  from  destruction  by  the  Gauls, 
Mon.  ii.  4*^^'';  Livy  (xxvi.  u),  again,  records 
their  miraculous  deliverance  from  Hannibal, 
Mon.  ii.  4ft^«* ;  and,  again  (ii.  13),  the  marvel- 
lous escape  of  Cloelia  from  the  camp  of  Porsena 
by  swimming  across  the  Tiber,  Mon,  ii.  4'^-"<» ; 
in  bringing  the  whole  world  into  subjection  the 
Romans  aimed  at  the  highest  good,  as  their 
deeds  declare,  for  they  renounced  their  own 
private  advantage  in  the  interests  of  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  all  mankind,  Mon.  ii.  5'^*~', 
51 -14^  jn^-90 .  hence  the  justice  of  the  saying  that 
the  Roman  Empire  *  springs  from  the  fountain 
of  piety,*  Mon.  ii.  5**^'-'  (see  beicw)  ;  their  ^jood 
intentions  proved  by  their  noble  self-sacnficc, 
both  collectively  and  individually,  Mon.  ii. 
r4«-i70;  their  nation  ordained  for  empire 
by  nature,  Mon.  ii,  75^2-4,  h«-^j  ^^f.  Conv.  iv. 


by  nat 


i ;  they  alone  of  all  nations  attained  to 
universal  empire,  Mon.  ii,  ^'^^'^  ;  aD  other 
attempts  having  failed,  such  as  those  of  Ninus, 
King  of  Assyria,  Vesoges,  Ring  of  Eg>'Pt,  Cyrus 
and  Xerxes,  Kings  of  Persia,  and  last,  and 
greatest  of  all,  Alexander  of  .Macedon,  Mon.  ii. 
9**-*";  the  attainment  by  the  Romans  of  this 
end  testified  by  Virgil  \AeH,  i.  134-6),  Lucan 
{Pkars.  L  109-11),  Bocthius  {Cffts,  PkiL  ii. 
met.  6),  and  St  Luke  (ii.  1),  Mon.  ii.  9">-***  j 
their  empire  gained  by  single  combat  between 
man  ana  man,  by  which  method  all  disputes 
omceming  it  were  decided,  Mon.  ii.  1  |l-7*  TT-f  • 
as,  for  instance,  between  Aeneas  and  TumoSt 
ihe  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  and  in  their  fights 
with  the  Sabines  and  Samnites,  and  also  bc^ 
tween  Fabricius  and  Pyrrhus,  and  Scipio  and 
Hannibal,  Mun.  ii.  i  x^"*-^^ ;  if  the  Roman  Em- 
pire did  not  exist  by  right,  Christ  in  being  b<jm 
under  the  edict  of  Augustus,  and  in  submitting 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Pilate,  the  deputy  of 
Tiberius,  sanctioned  an  unjust  thing,  Mon.  n. 
13^,  13^^;  and  further,  in  that  case,  the  sin  of 
Adam  was  not  punished  in  Christ,  Moo.  it. 
13I-S ;  but  these  asMunptions  are  false,  for  U 
has  been  iuJRdwlly  fu^ved  that  the  Roman 
Empire  did  exltt  by  right,  and  Christ  sanc- 
tioned it  by  His  birth  and  by  His  death  under 
it,  Mon.  ii.  13**'^.    (Boma'.] 

The  saying,  ^  Romanum  Imperiuro  de  fonte 
nasciiur  pictatis*  (Mon.  ii.  5^^'^)»  occurs  in  a 
speech  01  the  Emperor  Constanttne  (*Dignitaa 
Komani  Imperii  de  fonte  njscitur  pietatis ')  in 
the  legend  of  St,  Sylvester  in  the  Ltgmd^ 
A  ur9A  of  I  acopus  dc  Voraginc.  ( ^t^Aikmsmm^ 
March  36,  t«^9^'| 
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Roman!-,  Romans,  of  Christian  Rome 
(a.  D.),  Inf.  xxvWl  28  ;  Conv.  iv.  5^%  iS^"- ;  V.  E. 
L  9'*^,  lo®3,  IP'  *^,  12^^,  I3^M  Mon.  iii.  11^; 
Epist,  V.  5  ;  vi.  i ;  vii.  //A^  3  ;  their  arrange- 
ment for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  on  the 
Ponte  Sant*  An^elo  during  the  Jubilee  of  1300^ 
Inf,  xxviii.  28  [Ponte -^J ;  Frederick  II,  the  last 
real  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  Conv.  iv,  3^^ 
[Federico^] ;  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
Conv.  iv.  28'^  [Romanost  Episi&ta  mtfi ;  the 
dialect  of  the  Romans  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Florentines,  V*  E*  i.  9*** :  different  from  that 
of  the  Apulians  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  that 
of  the  Spoleians  on  the  other,  V,  E.  i.  io^'-~^; 
their  claim  to  take  precedence  of  the  rest  of 
Italy,  V.  E.  i.  11^-^;  their  dialect,  like  their 
morals,  the  most  degraded  of  all  Italy,  V.  E,  i* 
II*'*  *"  ;  the  barbarisms  of  the  Apulian  dialect 
due  in  part  to  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
Romans,  V.  E.  i.  iz**®'^  ;  aflEinity  of  the  dialects 
of  Perugia,Orvieto,Viterbo,andCitt^di  Castello, 
with  those  of  Rome  and  Spoleto,  V.  E.  i.  13^^"^'^. 

In  their  relation  to  D/s  theory  of  the  Em- 
pire : — the  opposition  to  the  Roman  Emperor 
chkfiy  on  the  part  of  those  who  profess  most 
leal  for  the  faith  of  Christ,  Mon.  ii.  12*^^;  the 
two  great  lights  for  the  guidance  of  mankind, 
the  Roman  P  on  tiff  I  who  should  lead  them  to 
ctenial  life,  according  to  revelation  ►,  and  the 
Roman  Emperor  (who  should  lead  them  to 
temporal  happiness,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  philosophy),  Mon.  iii,  i-*^'",  16"^-"-  (cf. 
Purg.  xvi.  106-7  1  Epist.  viii»  10) ;  the  question 
whether  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Emperor, 
who  is  by  right  Monarch  of  the  world,  depends 
immediately  upon  God,  or  on  His  Vicar,  Mon. 
iii.  r'~^^ ;  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
not  derived  from  the  Church.  Mon*  iii.  i^^-\ 
1^1-10  J  but  direct  from  God,  Mon.  iii,  16'^^"*^ ; 
sc€in^,  however,  that  the  Roman  Emperor  in 
certain  matters  is  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
it  is  meet  that  Caesar  should  show  reverence 
to   Peter,   as   a  son   to  his   father,  Mon.  iii* 

Romani,  Epistota  milh  [RomaaoSf  Eph 
sto!a  ad.] 

Romaoiola,  Romagna,  Epist.  i.  ///.  [Ro- 
magna.] 

Romano  ^  Roman*  of  ancient  Rome  (B.C.) ; 
Litiitw  Rom4inOj  i.e.  classical  Latin,  Conv.  i. 
11-*^  [I<atinoi];  Romano  Principe^  i.e.  the 
Roman  Emperor,  Conv.  iv.  4^^ ;  Romanorum 
PrincePs^  Mon.  ii.  9®^  ;  Romano  Imperio^ 
Conv.  IV.  4^2«^  5  52,  1.54  *  Romanum  Imperium^ 
Mon.  ii.  iH  4«3'  ^,  5^1,  ii^  12^^  13I'  *«»  ^ ; 
homo  RomoMus^  Mon.  ii.  11**"';  Romanum 
nomen^  Mon.  ii.  4*^ ;  Romani  cittadim^  Conv. 
iv,  5^*^"*^;  Romana  potensa^  Conv,  iv.  4*^; 
Romana  auctoritas^  Mon.  ii.  12*^;  Romana 
^<r«/^,Conv.iv.4i^^;  citt^  RomanayQoTi^Av*^^'^\ 
Romana  iellus^  Epist.  vii.  4 ;  Romana  libtrt^^ 
Conv.  iv.  51""^;  Rorn^ma  nobiiitas^  Mon.  ii.  4'^** ; 


Romana  r^s^  Mon.  ii.  4''*^'  '\  n*^;  Raman*t 
X^^ff^f  Mon.  ii.3^^;  iii.  10* ';  A\>/At7i«^,  Pmi^.  wdi. 
145  ;  Romane  siorie^  Conv.  iv.  5^\  [Homanl  L] 

Romano '*,  Roman,  of  Christian  Rome 
{A.D.) ;  Romano  Pastore^  i,c.  the  Pope,  Purg. 
xix-  107 ;  Conv.  iv.  29'^-^ ;  Rof nanus  Ptmti/ejt^ 
Mon.  iii.  i^^  l3^  16^3'  [Papa] ;  R^m^ma 
Prin^ipaio^  i.e.  the  Emperor,  Purg.  x.  74 
[Tralano] ;  Romanus  Prindpatus^  Mon.  ti. 
t2-  ;  iii.  13^;  Romanus  Primeps^  Mon.  iL  l^ ; 
iii.  1^7,  I4=f,  l6«^'  1^1;  Epist  v.  7 ;  vi.  2 ;  Im- 
peradord^  Romania  Conv.  iv.  3^*^ ;  Romanorum 
Imp€raior\  Mon.  iii,  11'' ;  Monarcka  Romanus, 
Mon.  iii.  i^;  Romanorum  R^x,  Epist,  vii.  iit* 
[Imperatore  ^] ;  Romanum  rrj^tmen^  Mon.  liL 
10^'' ;  Impcrium  satrosanctum  Romanum^  A.T. 
§  24^^  ;  sacrosanttum  Romanorum  Imperium^ 
Epist. vi.  1  ;  Rotnana  res^  Epist.  vi. 6 ;  Raman' 
orum  potesias^  Epist.  vii.  3 ;  Romana  civUiias^ 
Epist  vi.  2;  Romana  gloria,  Epist  vii.  2; 
Romana  rnda^  Epist  ii."2 ;  Romanorum  vul- 
garis W  E,  i.  u'-  [Homaai  2], 

Romanoff  Roman,  in  figurative  sense, 
Purg.  xxxii.  102.     [Roma^.] 

Romano  ^]>  village  and  castle  in  Vcnctia, 
where  the  famous  Etzolino  da  Romano  was 
bom ;  alluded  to  by  Cunizza  (in  the  Hea'ven  of 
Venus),  Par.  ix.  25-9  [ Assolino  ^ :  Cunissa]. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact 
situation  of  Romano^  which  is  here  described 
as  being  placed  on  a  low  hill,  *  between  Rialto 
and  the  streams  of  Brenta  and  Piave,-  i.e.  in 
the  March  of  Treviso  [Marca  Trivlsiazia]. 

Philalethes  thinks  D.  meant  to  indicate  the 
central  point  of  a  triangle  formed  by  the 
sources  (*fontane,*  v,  zj)  of  the  Piave  and 
the  Brenta,  and  by  the  dty  of  Venice  ;  he 
accordingly  places  Romano  a  Uttle  to  the  N. 
of  Bassano,  a  location  which  agrees  with  thai 
assigned  to  the  village  in  modem  guide*books, 
viz.  on  the  road  between  Bassano  and  Possagno^ 
The  remains  of  a  castle  isaid  to  be  that  of  the 
Eziolini  I  are  stiU  to  be  seen  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Lubin  understands  D.  to  refer  to  a 
point  near  the  junction  of  the  territories  of 
Padaa»  Treviso,  and  Venice. 

RamMMtos,  Epistota  ad^  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  Conv.  iv,  28''' ;  A.  T.  §  23^^; 
quoted,  Conv.  iv.  13'**^-  (Rom.  idi,  3);  Conv. 
iv.  2i*^»  {Rom.  xi.  33 1 ;  Conv*  iv.  28**^* 
(^^w.  ii.  38-9);  Mon.  ii.  2"-^-^  {Rom.  u  20); 
Mon,  ii.  97*-«  {Rom.  xi.  33);  Mon.  ii,  13*"** 
(Rom.  v.  12);  Epist  v.  4  (Rom.  jdu.  2) ;  Eptst 
V.  8  (Rom.  i.  2or ;  Epist.  vi.  5  {Rom.  viL  23) ; 
A,  T,  §  22i*-i^  (Rom.  xi.  33). 

Romei,  ^Romers/  i.e.  pilgrims  who 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 

D.  mentions  them  in  his  explanation  dS  the 
distinction  between  the  several  kinds  of  pil- 
grims, viz.  *  Palmers/  *  Romcrs,'and  *  Pilgrims' 
proper,  V.  N.  §  41^'^-.     [Peregrinl.] 

■2] 


Romana 


HoEcisvalle 


Romena,  vilbg^e  in  the  Cascntino,  on  the 
road  from  Pratovecchio  to  Florence,  the  site 
in  D,'s  lime  of  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Conti 
Guidi;  its  situation  is  described  by  Maestro 
Adaino  (in  Bolgia  lo  of  Circle  VlII  of  Hell), 
who  says  that  it  was  there  that  be  falsified 
the  gold  florin  of  Florence,  Inf.  xxx.  73-4. 
[Adamo,  Maestro :  Guidi,  Conti.} 

Romeo,  name  of  tlie  seneschal  of  Raymond 
Berenger  1 V,  Count  of  Provence  ;  he  is  placed 
by  U.  among  ihose  who  for  love  of  fame  per- 
formed great  deeds  upon  earth  iSpirHi  Ope- 
ranti\  in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury,  where  his 
spirit  is  pointed  out  by  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
Par.  vi.  127-43  [Merourio,  Cielo  dij ;  Jus- 
tinian describes  him  as  having  been  ^  persona 
umile  e  peregrina*  (evidently  with  a  play  upon 
his  name,  tomeo^  like  peregntw^  meaning 
'  pilgrim  ),  and  recounts  the  great  services  he 
rendered  to  the  Count,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  the  marriages  of  his  four  daughters,  eaeh  of 
whom  married  a  king  {int.  127-55);  he  then 
relates  how,  through  the  jealousy  and  ingraii- 
tude  of  the  Provencal  lords*  Romeo  fell  into 
disgmce,  and  quitted  the  Count's  service  '  in 
poverty  and  old  age'  \vv.  136-42)  [Fi oven- 
sail  |, 

The  only  foundation,  apparently,  for  the 
story,  adopted  by  D.  and  Villani  (vi.  90),  of 
the  *  pilgrim  '  who  became  the  minister  of  the 
Proven^jal  Count,  is  the  fact  that  the  name  of 
Count  Perenger's  grand  seneschal  was  Komieu 
<or  Romee)  of  Villeneuve,  This  Romieu,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Sordello  (Purg.  vi,  74),  was 
born  circ.  1170,  and  died  in  1250  (five  years 
after  his  master),  while  still  in  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  Provence,  the  Count's  youngest 
daughter,  Beatrice,  who  subsequently  married 
Charles  of  Anjou,  being  under  his  guardian- 
ship,    [Berlnghieri,  Bamondo.J 

Romoaldo,  St.  Romualdus^  founder  of  the 
Order  of  Camaldoh  or  Reformed  Benedictines  ; 
he  belonged  to  the  Onesti  family  of  Ravenna, 
where  he  was  bom  circ.  960  ;  he  died  circ, 
1027,  D,  places  him  among  the  Contemplative 
Spirits  {Spiriti  Cenfemplinft]  in  the  Heaven 
of  Saturn,  where  his  spirit  is  pointed  out  by 
St.  Benedict,  Par.  xxii.  49  [Satumo,  Cielo  di]. 

It  is  related  of  him  that  while  he  was  quite 
a  yoimg  man  his  father  fought  a  duel  in  his 
presence  and  killed  his  adversary,  the  sight  of 
which  so  affected  him  that  he  retired  jntu 
a  Benedictine  convent  near  Ravenna,  and 
became  a  monk.  Scandalized  at  the  irregular 
lives  of  the  brotherhood,  and  at  their  disregard 
of  the  rules  of  the  Order*  he  undertook  to 
reform  them.  After  labouring  for  many  years, 
he  succeeded  in  instituting  his  new  Order  of 
Reformed  Bcnediaines,  for  whom  he  founded 
(in  to  1 2)  the  famous  monastery  of  Camaldoli, 
in  the  Cascntino,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Florence  [Camaldoli].     A  purely  contempla- 


tive life  was  enjoined  on  the  members  of  the 
Order,  which  received  the  papal  sanction  from 
Alexander  II  in  1072. 

Romolo,  Romulus,  mythical  founder  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Mars  by  Rhea  Silvia  ;  referred  to  by  D*  as 
the  first  King  of  Rome,  Conv.  iv.  5^3»  ^<^ ; 
metitioned,  in  connexion  with  his  parentage,  by 
his  name  Quirinus,  Par.  viii.  131  [Qiiiriiio], 

Romuleus,  belonging  to  Romulus;  the 
Virgilian  expression,  Romuleus  culmus^  i.e. 
the  straw-built  hut  of  Romulus  on  the  Capitol 
{Aen.  viii.  654),  quoted,  Mon.  ii.  4^^. 

Roncisvalle],  Roncesvalles  or  Ronccvaux 
(O.F.  Rcncesvals),  valley  on  the  Spanish  side 
of  the  Pyrenees  forming  one  of  the  passes  into 
France  ;  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  destruction 
of  Charlemagne's  rear-guard  under  Roland, 
to  which  D.  refers  as  ia  doioro&a  roUa^  Inf* 
xxxi.  16  [Carlo  Magno]. 

In  the  traditional  account  of  the  incident, 
preserved  in  the  O.F.  Chanson  de  Roland 
(Cent,  xi),  Roland  and  his  force  were  anni- 
hilated by  an  army  of  Saracens,  in  accordance 
with  a  preconcerted  plan  agreed  ufKJn  between 
the  traitor  Ganelon,  Roland's  step-father,  and 
the  Saracen  king  Marsiccius  ('li  reis  Mar- 
siiies  ')*  The  historical  basis  for  this  tradition 
consists  in  the  following  facts:  — In  the  year 
777  Charlemagne,  King  of  the  Franks,  made 
an  exi>ediiion  into  Spain  for  the  conquest  of 
the  cKuntry,  which  was  only  partially  successful, 
as  he  failed  to  reduce  the  stronghold  of  Sara- 
gossa.  As  he  was  returning  into  France  in 
the  next  year,  after  the  main  body  of  his  army 
had  passed  through  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees 
unmolested,  the  rear-guard,  in  which  were  his 
nephew  Roland,  *the  prefect  of  the  Marches 
ol  Brittany,'  and  his  chief  nobles  and  captains, 
was  suddenly  attacked  in  the  narrow  pass  of 
Roncesvalles  by  swarms  of  Gascon  moun- 
taineers (or  Basques),  attracted  by  the  prospect 
of  plunder,  and  was  totally  destroyt^d,  not 
a  soul  being  left  alive  (Aug.  15,  778  K  Before 
Charlemagne  could  send  a  force  to  chastise 
them,  the  mountaineers  dispersed  with  their 
booty  into  the  mountain  forests  beyond  reach 
of  his  vengeance,  Eginhard  describes  the 
occurrence  as  follows: — 

'Karolo  »  .  .  tn  ipso  Pyrinaei  jugo  Wasconicam 
pel  ficliam  pamniper  in  redcuudo  contigit  expcriri. 
Nam  ciiiTi,  agtnine  longo,  ut  loci  ct  Bfigustiarum 
situs  permitlcbat,  porrcctus  iret  cxcrcitus,  Was- 
Goncs.  in  summo  montts  verticc  posttis  insidiis 
^cst  cDim  locus  ex  opacitate  sih'arum,  quarum  tbi 
maxima  est  copia^  insidiis  poocndis  opportunus), 
extremam  impedimcnitorum  partem,  et  eos^  qui 
novissimi  agniinis  inccdentes^subsidio  praccedcntes 
tucbantur,  desuper  incursantes,  in  subjectam  vallem 
dejiciunt,  consertoque  cum  eis  pmelio,  usque  ad 
unuin  ouines  interticiunt  «c,  dircptis  impedi mentis, 
noctis  bcneftcio  quae  jam  instabat  protecti,  summa 
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cum  celeritate  in  diversa  dispcrgxintur,  Adjuvabal 
in  hoc  facto  Wascones  et  lc\4tas  annorum,  et  loci 
quo  res  gercbatur  situs ;  ccontra  Francos  ct 
armonim  gravitas  et  loci  iniquitas  per  omnia 
Wascontbus  reddidit  impares.  In  quo  proelio 
Eggibardus  regiae  mensac  praepositus,  Anseltnus 
comes  palatiij  et  Hruodlandus^  Britannici  timitis 
praefectus,  ctim  atiis  compiuribus  rnteriiciuntur. 
Ncquc  hoc  factum  ad  praesens  vindicari  poterat^ 
quia  ho&tis,  re  perpetrata^  ita  dispersus  est^  ut  ne 
fama  quidem  renianerct,  ubinam  gentium  quacri 
potuisseL*     {I'tta  KarvHt  §  9,) 

The  legendary  version,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  thus  given  in  the  Histona  KaroU  Magni 
attributed  to  Archbishop  TurpJn  :  — 

*  Postquam  Karolus  magnus,  imperator  fame* 
sissimus,  totam  Hi^paniam  diebus  ilJis  ad  Domini 
et  apostoli  ejus  sancti  Jacobi  decus  acquisivit, 
rediens  ab  Hispania  Pampiloniam  cum  suis  ex- 
crcitibus  hospitatus  est,  et  erant  tunc  tempons 
commorantes  apud  Caesarauguslam  *  duo  reg?es 
sarracenif  Mars  in  us  scilicet  et  Bdvigandus  frater 
ejus  ,  ,  .  qui  Karoli  tmperiis  subjacebant,  et  libentcr 
ei  in  omnibus  s^n'icbant,  scd  in  caritate  ficta, 
quibus  Karolus  per  Ganalonum  mandavit,  ut  baptis- 
mum  subircnt,  aut  tributum  ei  mitterent  Tunc 
misentnt  ei  triginta  equos  oncratos  auro  et  argcnto 
gazisque  hispanicis^  et  sexaginta  equos  \ino  dul- 
cissimo  et  puro  oneratos  miserunt  pugnatonbus 
ad  potandum,  et  rniUe  Sarracenas  formosas.  Gana- 
lono  vero  \nginti  equos  et  auro  et  argento  et  palleis 
oneratos  fraudulenter  optutenint,  ut  pugnatorcs  in 
mnnus  illorum  traderct ;  qui  concessit  et  pecuniam 
tllam  acccpit*  Uaquc,  6nnato  inter  sc  pacto  pravo 
traditionis,  rcdtlt  Ganalonus  ad  Karolum^  et  dedit 
ci  gazas  quas  rege^s  illi  miserant,  dicens  quod  Mar- 
strius  vellct  effici  Christianus,  ct  praeparabat  iter 
suum  ut  veniret  ad  ICarolum  in  Galliam,  et  ibi 
baptismuro  accipcrct,  et  totam  terram  hispanic&m 
deinceps  dc  illo  teneret. .  *  .  Tunc  Karolus,  credens 
verbis  Ganaloni,  disposuit  transire  portiis  Cisereosfr 
ct  redirc  in  Galliam.  Indc  acccpto  consiHo  a  Gana- 
lono  Karolus  praecepit  can^imis  suis,  Rotholando 
ncpoti  suo,  cenomannensi  ct  blaviensi  comiti,  ct 
01  i vero  gebenensi  comili,  ut  cum  majortbus  pug- 
natonbus et  viginti  millibus  Christian omm  ultimam 
custodiam  in  Runcicvalle  facercnt,  donee  ipse 
Karolus  cum  aliis  exercitibus  portus  Ciserecs 
transiret ;  itaque  factum  est.  .  .  .  Quid  plura  ? 
Dum  Karolus  portus  cum  ^^g:inti  miJlibus  Christia- 
nonim  et  Ganalono  et  Turpino  transiret,  et  pracfati 
ultimam  custodiam  facercnt,  Marsirius  et  Belvigan- 
duscumqutnquagintamillibusSarracenorumsummo 
mane  exierunt  dc  nemoribus  et  c^^llibus  ubi  con- 
silio  Ganaloni  duobus  diebus  iotidemque  noctibus 
latuerant,  et  fecerunt  duas  turmas  bellicas:  unam 
viginti  millium,  aiiam  triginta  millium.  Ilia  vero 
quae  erat  viginti  millium  primum  coepit  post 
tergum  subito  pcrcutere  nostros.  Ulico  nostri 
reversi  sunt  contra  iUos,  et  expugnantes  eos  a 
mane  usque  ad  tertiam  omnes  occiderunt,  nee  unus 
quidem  e  viginti  millibus  cvasit  Statiin  nostros 
tanto  bello  fatigaios  et  lassos  alia  triginta  millia 
Siirraccnorum  aggrediuntur,  ct  percussenint  ca^ 
a   maiore   u^qiie   ad    minoremj  ncc   unus   quidem 

•  Sarauflwa. 


e  viginti  millibus  Christianorum  evasit,*   {Turftm 
Hist,^  §  at,  ed.  Castets.) 

D.  refers  to  a  famous  incident  in  this  battle, . 
viz.  Roland's  mighty  blast  upon  his  ivory  horn, 
Inf,  xxxi-  18  [Orlando];  the  traitor  Ganelon 
is  mentioned^  Inf.  scxxii.  122  [Oanellone]. 

Rosa,  the  Celestial  Rose  in  the  EmpyTcan, 
in  the  petals  of  which  are  seated  the  Elect, 
Par.  XXX.  117;  xxxii.  15, 130 ;  rcsa  sempiiema^ 
Par.  XXX.  124;  Candida  rcm^  Par*  xxxi*  1; 
circular  Jiguray  Par,  xxx,  103 ;  gran  fi&r^  Par, 
xxjd.  10 ;  fior^  Par.  xxxi  i6»  19  ;  xxjui  iS,  22  ; 
fior  venusto^  Par.  xxxii.  126  ;  r/Z/i,  Par,  xdl 
130;  sicuro  e  ^audioso  regno^  Par.  xxxi.  25  ; 
regno^  Par.  xxxii.  61 ;  reamt^  Par.  xxxii.  53. 

According  to  D/s  description  the  Rose 
resembles  a  kind  of  amphitheatre^  the  centre 
{H gialloy  Par.  xxx.  124)  being  formed  of  a  sea 
of  light.  After  Beatrice  has  p>ointed  out  to  D. 
the  seat  reserved  for  the  Emperor  Henry  Vll, 
Talto  Arrigo'  (Par.  xxx.  133-8),  St.  Bernard 
explains  to  him  the  arrangement  of  the  seats 
of  the  Elect  (Par.  xxxi.  65- xxxii.  138).  On  the 
highest  tier,  at  the  point  where  the  light  is 
most  dazzling,  is  seated  the  Virgin  Mary,  »'!th 
more  than  a  thousand  Angels  hovering  around 
her  (xxxi.  115^38).  Next  below  Mary,  who 
healed  the  wound  inflicted  upon  Man  at  the 
Fail,  sits  Eve,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  wound 
(xxxii.  4-61.  Below  Eve,  on  the  third  tier,  sits 
Rachel,  with  Beatrice  at  her  side  {w.  7-9). 
On  successive  tiers  below  them  are  Sarah, 
Rebekah,  Judith.  Ruth,  and  other  Hebrew 
women  {inf.  10-18).  On  the  opposite  side^ 
facing  Mary,  on  the  same  tierr  i^  seated 
St.  John  the  Baptist  (w.  3t-3>.  Below  him 
on  successive  tiers  are  St,  Francis,  St.  Benedict, 
St.  Augustinet  and  others  (^rz/.  34-6).  These 
two  lines  (from  Mar>'  downwards  on  one  side» 
and  from  the  Baptist  downwards  on  the  other) 
form  as  it  were  a  w^l,  which  divides  the  Rose 
into  two  parts  {in*.  20t1,  28^31).  In  one  part 
are  the  seats  (all  filled)  of  those  who  believed 
in  Christ  to  come,  i.e.  those  who  were  under 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation  (I'V.  22-4t; 
in  the  other  are  the  seats  (only  partially  filled) 
of  those  who  believed  in  Christ  already  come, 
i.e.  those  who  were  under  the  New  Testament 
dispensation  {zn.*,  25-7  ;  cf  xxx.  131^2) ;  these, 
when  all  the  seats  are  filled,  will  be  cqtiaJ  in 
number  to  those  on  the  opposite  side  \yi.\ 
38-9).  The  lowest  tiers  are  filled  by  infunts, 
who  were  saved ♦  not  by  their  own  merits,  btil 
through  baptism  by  the  merit  of  Christ  \yv^ 
40-8),  On  the  left  hand  of  Mary  is  seated 
Adam,  the  Father  of  the  Old  Covenant^  and 
on  her  right  is  St  Peter,  the  Father  of  the 
New,  these  tw*o  being  regarded  as  the  *  roots>' 
as  it  were,  of  the  Rose  [yin  118-26).  Next  to 
St,  Peter  is  seated  St,  John  the  EvangeKsti  i 
next  to  Adam  is  Moses  {in*.  127-32).  Opposite  ' 
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to  St.  Pcter»  on  the  n^ht  of  the  Baptist,  sits 
Antie,  the  type  of  the  contemplative  life,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  daughter  Mary  ^it'. 
135-51.  Opposite  to  Adam,  on  the  left  of  the 
B^ptistt  sits  Lucy»  the  type  of  the  active  life* 
who  dispatched  Beatrice  to  D/s  assistance 
(w.  136-8).     (Plate  ILJ 

Rubaconte,  old  name  for  the  bridge  at 
Florence  now  known  as  the  Pome  alle  Grazie  ; 
it  is  the  last  stone  bridge  over  the  A  mo  up 
streanii  and  the  road  to  San  Miniato  leads 
over  it. 

D.  alludes  to  its  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  upon  which  the  church  of  San  Miniato 
stands,  Furg.  xii.  toa-2.     [Miniato^  San.] 

This  bridge  is  the  oldest  existing  stone  bridge 
in  Florence.  Villani  records  that  it  was  built 
in  1237,  and  was  named  after  the  then  Podest^, 
during  whose  term  of  office  also  the  streets  of 
Florence  were  paved ;— 

'  Ncgli  anni  di  Cristo  1937^  essendo  podcsta  di 
Firciue  measer  Rubaconte  da  MnndcIIo  da  Milaiio, 
si  fcce  in  Fircnfe  il  ponlc  nuovo,  e  rgli  food6  con 
aua  ouino  la  prima  pietra,  c  glut  Im  prima  cesta  di 
Glkilia  ;  e  per  lo  fiome  del  la  dctta  podcsta  fu 
nomato  il  ponte  Rnhawrttt,  E  alia  sua  Alitor  a 
si  bstricarono  tutte  Ic  vie  di  Fireiue,  chc  prima 
cc  n'avca  pochc  lajstricatc  se  non  in  ccrti  luoghi^ 
e  maatrc  strade  laslricate  di  mattoni ;  per  lo  quale 
■GCOiicio  e  lavorio  la  cittadc  di  Firenie  divcnnc 
pih  netta,  e  ptU  bella«  c  pia  sana.'   (vi.  a6.) 

Vasari  states  that  this  bridge  was  the  work 
of  Lapo»  whom  he  wrongly  describes  as  the 
father  of  the  ^rcal  Florentine  architect,  AmoUo 
di  Canibio  called  by  him  Amolfo  di  Lapo).  Its 
prescnc  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  small 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  delle  (jrazie, 
which  was  erected  upon  it  in  1471.  This  is 
the  only  bridge  still  existing  over  the  Amo 
at  Florence  which  was  standing  in  D.*s  life* 
time^  the  present  Ponte  V^ccchio  having  been 
Viinlt  more  than  forty  years  after  his  death 
[Ponte  Veochlo].  The  fact  of  its  having 
stood  for  more  than  six  centuries  and  a  half 
figainst  the  constantly  recurring  floods  of  the 
Amo,  which  have  repeatedly  proved  faul  to 
alt  the  other  bridges,  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  excellence  of  its  design  and  construction. 
Until  recently  it  had  houses  on  either  side  of 
tt«  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  those  on  the 
Ponte  Vccchio  [Fiorenma]. 

Rubicante,  one  of  the  ten  demons  in  Uolgia 
c  of  Crrcie  VIII  of  Hell  (Malcbolge),  deputed 
by  Malacoda  to  escort  D.  and  Virijil,  (nf.  xxi. 
la^  :  xxii<  40,  After  Cralfiacane  has  fished  up 
c  rtith  his  hook,  all  the  other  demons 

<  Rubicante  to  flay  his  hack  with  his 

claw^,  i  nr,  xxii.  34-42  (C:iaznpoIo]«  Philalcthca 
renders  the  name  *  Karfunkclpolt/ 

Rubicon,  the  Rubicon,  small  river  of  N< 
Italy,  which  falls  into  the  AdriAtic^  a  few  uiilei 
N.  of  Kimini ;  dunng  the  period  of  the  Roman 


Ruggierit  Arcivescovo 

Republic  it  formed  the  boundary  between  the 
province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  It:ily  proper. 
The  stream  is  celebrated  in  history  00  account 
of  Julius  Caesar's  passage  across  it  at  the  head 
of  his  army  in  B.C.  49,  by  which  act  he  declared 
war  Against  the  Republic 

The  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mercury)  mentions  it  in  connexion  with  this 
incident  in  his  account  of  the  exploits  of  the 
Roman  Eagle,  Par-  vi,6i'2  [Aquila  *  ] ;  Caesar  s 
crossing  d  it  is  also  alluded  to  by  Pier  da 
Medicina  (in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VI U  of  Hell) 
in  connexion  with  Curio,  Inf.  xxviii.  97-8 
[CJurio*];  Titynis  fi. e*  D.)  refers  to  Ravenna 
as  being  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Emiliat 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rubicon,  £cL  ii.  67-8  [Po :  Bm* 
Tenn&]. 

The  identify  cation  of  the  classical  Rubicon  ham 
been  the  subject  of  a  long  dispute  between  the 
various  towns  and  villages  tn  the  district  N.  of 
Rrmini,  the  qucition  being  eventually  {in  1756) 
referred  to  Rome  for  decision^  when  judgenieni 
was  given  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Vno^ 
which  enters  the  Adriatic  a  short  dbtance  N.  of 
Savignano.  The  most  recent  investigations^  tend 
to  show  that  the  Rubicon  has  entirely  quitted  lU 
ancient  course.  It  appears  originally  to  have 
fallen  into  the  Fiumicino,  while  at  the  present  day 
its  upper  part,  known  as  the  Urgone^  unites  witk 
the  Piaciatello^     Barlow  fayt  :^ 

*Tbe  Rttbicott,  which  tuuk  iu  luune  from  Iba  rt<d-eoloaf«il 

■v«l  of  tu  bind,  n«r«  in  t  he  hille  oi  Crwoa,  f»der  tba  aaiMi 

Havitiglxc^o  ;oi<n  >l  hv  wtnoThf^r  rncHinfaln itT«a«lleC 
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tbe  Piictac^ 


an<l  p*««iii£  into  th**  cha- 


\*%  0»  wlmunlft 
jLfe  o<  Uvdiio^ 
an<1  pa««iii£  into  th«*rhav  -   u .    ^  no,  Tbrn  b«eoaiM 

ihr  RubicuQ     Somr  ittiKvf «,  bi.»*»tv^,  ilnak  Uial  tbe  Fiami* 
cino  i«  tbe  kabicon.'' 

Rufflani,  Pandars,  punished  with  5heducers 
in  Bolgia  t  of  Circle  V' III  of  Hell  (Makbolge^, 
Inf  xviii.  32  V9  (d  Inf  xi.  60).    [Seduttori.] 

Riiggieri«  Arcivescovo^  Ruggieri  degli 
Ubaldini»  GhilH-lline  Archbishop  of  Pisa  (137*1- 
1395 )«  son  of  Ubaldino  dalla  PiU  (Purg.  xxiv. 
29  u  nephew  of  the  famous  Ghibeiline  t  ardinal 
Ottaviano  degli  Ubaldini  tlnf.  x.  120),  and 
hrst  cousin  of  Ugolino  d'Ano  (Purg.  xiv.  105) 
[ITbaldlni :  T&blo  xxix] ;  it  was  throuf^h  hii 
double-dealini^  that  the  t;uclf  Count  Ugolino 
dclla  Gheraraesca,  with  his  sons  and  grand^ 
sons,  wai  imprisoned  and  starved  to  d^tb  in 
the  Tower  of  Famine  at  Pisa. 

D.  places  him,  together  with  UgolinO^  mKNlg 
the  Traitors  in  Antenora,  the  second  ittrliioci 
of  Circle  IX  of  Hell,  where  tboM  wbo  hftve 
betrayed  their  country  arc  punished,  Ruggieri 
being  below  Ugolino,  juiit  on  the  con  lines  of 
the  next  division,  Tolnmea,  the  place  asaigned 
to  those  who  have  betrayed  their  aaaociatea. 
Inf.  landii.  14;  (R«  and  Ugolino)  4^0,  Inf.  xxxit. 
135  ;  ta/ifv,  tn\  ia6,  ia8  :  a^/W»  r.  154  ;  lMt\ 
V,  136;  9/  tfiadtifir^  xxtiii.  8;  qu^iti^  v.  14; 
/#A  t*.  17 ;  fu^iit  V'  2^  ( Antftnom :  Tolomoa : 
Trmditorlf. 
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After  leaving  l^occa  degli  Abati,  as  they  pass 
on  their  way  through  Anlenora,  D,  and  Virgil 
see  two  sinners  frozen  one  above  the  other  in 
the  sanrre  hole,  the  upper  one  of  whom  { Ugohnol 
is  gnawing  the  head  of  the  lower  (Ruggieri) 
(Inf.  xxxii.  1 24-32 >:  D,  asks  the  former  the 
reason  of  this,  and  who  he  and  his  victim  are 
i7f7f.  133-9);  thereupon  Ugolino,  lifting  his 
mouth  from  the  skull,  names  himself  and  the 
Archbishop,  and  tells  the  story  of  his  betra>^ 
by  the  latter »  and  of  the  cruel  way  in  which  he 
and  his  sons  and  grandsons  were  starved  to 
death  (Inf.  xxxiii.  1-75);  having  finished  bis 
narrative,  he  again  sets  his  teeth  into  the 
Archbishop's  skull  {7n>.  76-8  ^  [Ugolino, 
Conte.] 

Rusticucci,  Jacopo.  [Jacopo  Busti- 
cuccL] 

Rut],  Ruth,  the  Moabitish  wife  of  Boaz,  by 
whom  she  became  the  great^grandmother  of 
David  —  ^  Booz  begat  Obed  of  Ruth  ;  and  Obed 
begat  Jesse ;  and  Jesse  begat  David  the  King* 
(J/a//.  i,  5-^), 


St.  Bernard  points  out  her  place  in  the  Celes- 
tial Rose  1  where  she  is  sealed  below  Sarah, 
Rebekah^  and  Juditli),  referring  to  her  as  *  colei 
Che  fu  bisava  al  cantor  che  per  dc^lia  Del 
fallo  disse,  Mist-rere  met*  ti. c.  as  the  great- 
grand  mother  of  the  Psalmist),  Par.  xxxii.  10-12. 
[David:  Rosa..] 

Rutuli,  Rutulians,  ancient  people  of  Italy, 
who  inhabited  a  narrow  slip  of  country  on  the 
coast  of  Latium,  to  the  S,  of  the  Tiber.  Their 
chief  town  ^^'as  Ardea,  where  their  king, 
Turnus,  resided.  They  were  subdued  at  an 
early  period  by  the  Romans.  Virgil  represents 
them  as  having  been  defeated  by  Aeneas,  who 
slew  Turnus  with  his  o^^  hand  in  single 
combat. 

D.  mentions  the  Rutulians  in  connexion  with 
this  duel,  Mon.  ii-S**  1*  [£nea:  Tumo] ;  they 
are  referred  to,  in  connexion  with  John  of  Ltixem- 
burg,  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII, 
as  Tumi,  *the  followers  of  Turnus*  (Le-  the 
opponents  of  the  £nipire)|  Epist.  vit.  5 
[  JohMmes  -]. 


Saba,  Regina],  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  re- 
ferred to  by  D.  as  Austn  Regina^  *  the  Queen  of 
the  South  *  iMaft,  xii.  43) ;  her  visit  to  Jerusalem 
to  satisfy  herself  as  to  the  greatness  of  Solomon 
{i  Kiftgs  X.  1-7),  Epist,  X.  I,     [Auater.] 

Sab  aoth,  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew /^^^4^/A, 

'armies/  adopted  in  the  Vulgate  {Rom,  \x.  29; 
James  v.  4)  j  Deus  Sa^aoth^  *thc  Lord  of  Hosts,* 
Par,  vii.  i ;  Epist.  vii.  8. 

Sab^Uio,  Sabellius,  heresiarch  of  Cent,  iii, 
born  at  Pentapolis  in  N.  Africa,  became  pres- 
byter of  Ptolemais,  died  circ.  265.  He  refused 
to  accept  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  held  that  the  tenns,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  were  merely  diflfertnt  names  for  the  One 

LiOd. 

Sabelliiis  is  mentioned  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
(in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun),  together  with  Anus, 
as  conspicuous  among  those  who  sought  to 
distort  the  Scriptures^  Par.  xiii.  127.     [Arrio.] 

SabellOy  Sabelltis,  Roman  soldier  belonging 
to  Cato's  army  in  Africa,  of  whom  Lucan  relates 
that  he  was  stung  by  a  venomous  serpent  called 
*  seps '  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  the  bite  of  which 
caused  his  body  to  putrefy  and  fall  to  pieces  in 
a  mass  of  corruption : — 

'  In  cnirc  SabelB 
Srpa  ftettt  exigUQSi  qoejn  flexo  cientc  icnaceni 
Avnlsitque  manix,  piJoqiie  adfixit  armae. 
I^u^a  modo  serpens ;  «ed  qiuL  non  olta  cnkenta/e 
TatiuuD  mortis  tiabet :  nacn  plagae  projtinia  drtain 
Fq^  raptA  cutk«  palirntiaqae  oaai  retrjcit. 
jamquf'  sintt  laxo  nadnni  r*i  tin^  rorptiT^'  vufnas ; 


Membm  naUnt  saoic ;   mrxe  floxtre ;  sine  oJfo 
Tcj^inc  poples  crat;  fcmortini  qaoque  muacalcut  Ciin 
Liqaitur,  et  nt^ri  dcstillaiil  ingoina  tahe. 
Diasilnit  stringmi  atenBm  meinbraita,  fiaaniqne 
Viscera ;  n«c,  qnanttuu  toto  de  corpore  debei. 
EUlait  in  ternu;   saevum  sed  memora  vtencfuun 
Decoaait ;   in  mfntmimi  moa  contiahit  omnia  tinuL 
Vincula  nenoruiB,  ct  lAtenun  teatora,  cavnmqair 
IVctu»,  ci  at>stniroai  fibri*  vitalibua  otauHet 
Qiiidquld  homo  rst,  aprrit  pr&tis;    natura  pmfiuia 
Morte  patet ;   vnanant  hamt^ri  tortesqoe  tacati^ 

Nix  rcsoluta  cad  it,  nee  solera  ccra  srauctar/ 

{f%af4.  ix   76j-J!i.> 

D.  mentions  Sabellus  in  connexion  with  this 
incident,  and  refers  to  Lucan*s  account  of  iff 
Inf.  XXV.  94-5. 

Sabine,  Sabine  women ;  ilmaidelU  SaSmit 
i,  e.  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  Par.  vi.  40,  [Bap 
biai.] 

Sabini,  Sabines,  ancient  people  of  Centml 
Italy,  who  formed  one  of  the  dements  of  which 
the  Roman  people  was  composed.  Komulas« 
the  founder  of  Rome,  being  in  want  of  women 
for  his  new  city,  proclaimed  that  games  were 
to  be  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god  CoQSiis, 
and  invited  his  neighbours,  the  Sabines.  White 
the  festival  was  in  progress  the  Roman  youths 
suddenly  rushed  upon  their  guests  and  carried 
off  the  virgins.  This  act  gave  rise  to  a  war 
between  the  two  peoples ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
a  long  and  desperate  battle  the  ravished  Sa- 
bine women  placed  themselves  between  the 
armies,  and  prayed  their  husbands  and  fathers 
to  be  reconciled,  whereupon  peace  was  made, 
and  the  two  peoples  agreed  to  form  one  nation. 
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Sacchetti 


Saladlno,  II 


The  rape  of  the  Sabines  (Livy,  i.  9 ;  Orostus, 
Ml-  4i  f§  2-5)  is  referred  to  by  the  Emperor 
■Justinian  |in  the  Heaven  of  Mcrcuryl^  in  his 
account  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  as  it  mai  (UiU 
Sabine,  Par.  vi,  40  [ Aquila  *  j ;  the  war  of  the 
Romans  with  the  Sabines  of  the  nature  of  a 
duel.  Mon.  ii.  ii^'^-^-i  [Homani  »]• 

Sacchetti,  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
mentioned  by  Cacciagutda  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars)  as  having  been  of  importance  in  his  day, 
Par.  xvl  104. 

Villani  says  of  them  :— 

*  1  Sacchetti  che  abtt^no  nel  Garbo  furono  molto 
mntichi*  (iv.  13)  ; 

they  were  GueJfs — 

•  ncl  sesto  di  san  Piero  Scbermggio.  i  nobili  chc 
furono  guelfif  la  casa  de*  Puici,  *  .  A  Sacchetti, . . . 
i  Chiaramonlesi,  .  .  .  i  CavaJcanti  *  (v.  39) ; 

and  were  among  those  who  fled  from  Florence 
to  Lucca  after  the  great  Ghibclline  victoiy  at 
Montapeni  (vi.  79).  The  Ottimo  Comento  says 
of  them  :— 

'  Quest!  furono  niroici  dell'  Autore  .  .  .  furono  e 
aono,  giusta  Icr  possa,  disdegnosi  c  superbi  j  e'  son 
Guelfi/ 

According  to  the  old  commentators  Geri  del 

'  BeUo,  the  first  cousin  of  D/s  father,  was  IciUed 

by  one  of  the  Sacchetti    [Ballo,  Oerl  dal]. 

To  this  family  belonged  the  no\-elist  Franco 

I  Sacchetti  (circ.  133^-1400),  who  has  prescncd 

cvcral  characteristic  anecdotes  about  D. 

Sadducei],  the  Sadducees ;  Christ^s  answer 
to  their  question  *  touching  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead*  (J/d/r.  xxii.  23-30)  alluded  to  by 
Pope  Adrian  V  (in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory), 
Purg,  xix.  1 36-7, 

Safira,  Sapphira^  wife  of  Ananias,  a  disciple 
;  Jenualem ;  having  sold  their  gocxls  for  the 
ncfit  of  the  Churchy  they  kept  back  part  of  the 
price,  bringing  the  remainder  to  the  Apostles, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  whole  ;  being  rebuked  by 
St.  Peter  for  their  hypocrisy  they  both  fdl  do^n 
dead  at  his  feet  {Ac/s  v.  i-i  i). 

Sapphira,  with  her  husband,  is  included 
among  the  examples  of  lust  of  wealth  pro* 
claimed  by  the  Avaricious  in  Circle  \'  of  Pur- 
gatory^  Purg.  sou  1 1 2.    [ An&nia  - :  Avarl.) 

Saggio,  Sage ;  term  by  which  D,  refers  to 
Virgil,  Inf  i.  ^9;  x.  laS ;  Purg.  xxvii.  69;  to 
Sutius*  Purg.  xxvii.  69  [Bavio:  Staaio:  Vlr- 
i^lio] ;  to  Guido  Guinicelll,  Son.  x.  2  [Ouido 
Ouinicem]. 

Saguntum,  ancient  town  of  Spain,  on  the 
river  Palantias  (mod.  Pabnciai  on  the  E.  coast 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  about 
twenty  N.  of  Valencia ;  its  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  town  of  Murviedro.  Sagunium, 
which  was  originally  a  Greek  colony  from  Zn- 
c^rnthus,  wiis,  though  loo  miles  S*  of  the  Ebru, 
cm  friendly  terms  with  the  Romansi  and  its 
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siege  by  Hannibal  (B.c.  219-16)  was  the  imnit- 
diaie  cause  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  The 
horrors  of  the  siege,  which  lasted  eight  or  nine 
months,  are  described  in  detail  by  St.  Augustine 
{Civ,  Dn\  iii.  20;  cf.  xxii.  6,  and  Livy,  xxi, 
6-15;  Orosius,  iv.  14,  §  1 1,  whence  D/s  know- 
ledge of  them  may  have  been  derived. 

In  D/s  letter  to  the  Florentines  he  tells 
them  that,  unless  they  submit  themselves  to 
the  Emperor,  Florence,  for  the  sake  of  slavery, 
will  have  to  undergo  all  the  horrors  that  Sa- 
guntum  did,  in  her  faithfulness  to  Rome,  for 
the  sake  of  liberty,  Epist.  vi.  4. 

Saladlno,  II,  Saladin  (Salah-ed*din  Vusuf», 
the  great  Sultan,  founder  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty 
in  Egypt,  bom  circ.  1137;  died  at  Damascus 
1193:  his  father  Ayub,  who  was  jjovemor  of 
Tekrit  on  the  Tigris,  was  a  native  of  Kurdistan. 
He  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier*  and 
being  sent  with  his  uncle  Shirkuh  to  Egypt  by 
Noureddin,  Sultan  of  Damascus^  he  became 
Vizier  to  the  last  of  the  Fatimite  Caliphs  ( r  t6S) ; 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  Egypt  0*70  Saladin 
established  himself  as  his  successor,  and  on  the 
death  of  Noureddin  (i  173)  he  touk  possession 
of  Damascus  and  S*  Syria*  He  now  rapidly 
extended  his  conquests,  but  in  1177  was  de* 
fcated  by  the  Crusaders  and  compelled  to  retire 
to  £g>'pt.  In  1182,  however,  he  rrsumcd  the 
offensive,  and  in  1187,  after  inflicting  a  crush* 
ing  defeat  upt>n  the  crusading  army  in  the 
battle  of  Tiberias  (July  4),  he  besieged  and 
captured  Jerusalem  (Oct,  2).  Subsequently  he 
was  several  times  defeated  by  Richard  Ccrur- 
de-Lion,  with  whom  he  concluded  a  truce  in 
1192  ;  be  died  the  next  year  (March  4). 

D.  places  Saladin  in  Liuibo,  with  the  great 
heroes  of  Troy  and  Rome  (but  itanding  apart 
from  them,  probably  as  being  unconnecictl  with 
the  Empire),  Inf.  iv.  139  (IJijnbot;  he  is  men* 
tioned,  together  with  the  King  of  Castile,  Ber- 
tran  de  Bom,  and  others,  as  an  exainpte  of 
munihcencc,  Con  v.  iv.  11  •^<». 

The  generosity  and  magnanimity  of  Saladla* 
as  of  Alexander  the  Great,  were  a  common. 
place  in  the  Middle  Ages.  His  great  art  of 
clemency  towards  the  prisoners  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Tiberias  won  him  universal  admimtioo 
throughout  Christendom.  The  old  commen- 
tators lay  special  stress  on  his  UberaJity  and 
magni ficence.     Boccaccio  says ; — 

*  II  Salidino  fu  soldano  di  B«bltofiia»  oomo  dl 
naxione  aisai  lutiile  .  .  *  ma  di  grande  e  dtiaainio 
animo.  e  amnuieartniltariroo  in  fatti  di  guerm.  ste- 
cume  in  ptii  su«  Qpcnuionl  dimastrd, . . .  Fu  in  donare 
ma^titfica,  c  dellc  site  m«gniftccnce  sc  ne  mfeontuno 
asui*  Fu  pi«to^o  nii^nore  :  e  maraviclioiainetite 
am6  c  onor6  i  valenti  uomtni.* 

He  figures  in  two  of  the  taies  of  the  i>t€i9^ 
meront  {u  3 ;  x.  9K  where  similar  praise  it  be- 
stowed upon  him  ;  and  in  several  of  the  C^ni^ 
NavtiU  Aniukt^  in  on«  of  which  he  ti  spoken 
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Salimbeni,  Niccold  de' 


Salse 


of  as  *  nobilissimo  signore,  prode  e  largo  *  (AW. 
XXV.  ed.  Biagi).   (See  Romania^  xxvi.  453^60.) 

Benvenuto  gives  an  instance  of  his  mag- 
uanimity : — 

*  Exercitus  mAximus  Christianonim  transiens  in 
Syriam  pervcnit  ad  civitatem  Achon,  ubi  in  exercitu 
ftiit  maxima  tnfinnana  ct  pestilentta.  Residuum 
eoium,  qui  cvascrant  ab  epidemia^  fuerunt  quasi 
O'Oiiles  capti.  El  ecce  magnanimitjiten]  Saladini. 
Ipse  babuit  consilium  cum  suis  quid  esset  agendum 
dc  capdvis  hostibus :  alii  dicebant  quod  interfice- 
rentur  :  alli  quod  detiuerentur  carccrati :  alii  quod 
fieret  cJs  potesUs  redimendi  se.  Scd  Saladfuus, 
vere  magnatiimus.  spreiis  omnium  consiltis,  Itberc 
dtmisit  omnes,  et  dcdit  omnibus  potestatem  rebel- 
landi  et  restaurandi  bellum  contra  euro/ 

Salimbeni,  Niccold  de\    [Mlceolo ».] 
SatmK     [Psaimornm,  Liber*] 
Salmista.    [Psalmlsta.] 

Salomep  *the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children' 
{.\fti/f*  xxvii.  56  ;  Afark  x\\  40),  and,  according 
to  some,  ihe  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  i/p/tft  xix.  25) ;  it  is  recorded  of  her  that 
she  asked  Christ  to  grant  that  her  two  sons 
might  sit  on  eiiher  side  of  Him  in  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  (Maii.  xx.  20-1),  that  she  was  pre- 
sent  at  the  Crucifixion  {Afark  xv*4o),  and  that 
she  accompanied  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary 
the  mother  of  James  to  the  tomb  of  our  Lord 
{Mark  xvi,  1 1.  St,  Mark  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Evangelists  who  mentions  her  name. 

According  to  Bmnetto  Latino,  however, 
Salome  was  the  name  of  the  third  husband  of 
Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin,  by  whom  he 
bad  a  daughter  Mar>%  hence  known  as  *  Maria 
Sahme/  the  name  by  which  D.  refers  to  ihe 
woman  who  accompanied  the  other  two  Maries 
to  the  tomb  of  our  Lord,  Conv-  iv.  22*^'*. 
[Maria  Salome.] 

Salomon,  Solomon,  Mon,  ill  1^3-14    [Salo- 

mone.] 

Saiomorie,  Solomon,  King  of  Israel,  son 
of  David  and  Bathshcba ;  mentioned » Con  v.  iL 
63*,  \i^'\  isi'S;  iii.  ii^^^,  14«»,  i5i««»i«9;  ly. 

374^   rlii^  y^it  l.'»^   12^1^   I  cfiSi  1^16^   l544»^   ^aI<Q%  l^t 

25I*',  27«i ;  Sahffwn,  Mon.  iii.  l*'^ ;  alluded  to 
as  one  of  ia  gente  verace^  Pm^.  xxx*  lo  {see 
Maw);  senex^  Purg.  xxx.  IJ  \  la  quinia  hue. 
Par.  x.  109 ;  xiii.  48  (see  below) ;  £1  Re,  che 
cktese  sen  no  ^  Par.  xiii.  95  ;  la  luce  piti  dia  Del 
miH4>r  cerchio^  Par.  xiv.  34^5 ;  referred  to  as 
the  author  of  the  Proverbs,  Conv.  iii.  ii^"-^^, 
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;  IV.  51^  7 


12    7^3,  I2d 


,  iS**»,24 


i40i ie2 


25I*;    Mon.  iii.   t^^  \PrQveffyi^rum,  Liber\\ 

as  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  Conv.  ii.  ii^^;  iv, 
2'*,  15^*\  16*3  [&c/es/fl5/es] ;  as  author  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  Conv.  ii.  6**,  15^"^  \JQ&nti~ 
cum  CMnticorum]. 

In  the  mystical  Procession  in  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise,  according  to  one  interpretation, 
Solomon  is  represented  by  one  of  the  four-and* 


twenty  elders,  Purg.  xxix.  83 ;    and  hence  asl 
the  one  of  them  who  chants  the  verse  from  tha^ 
Canticles,  Purg.  xxx.  io~i2,  17,     It  is  bellcrtj 
however,   to   lake   the  twenty-four  elders 
representing,  not  the  authors  of  the  books  of ' 
the  Old  Testament,  but  the  books  themselves 
(according  to  the  reckoning  of  St.  Jerome),  in 
w^hich  case  the  elder  of  Purg.  xxx.  10-12,  17, 
would  represent  not  Solomon,  but  the  Canticles.,  j 
[ProoeB&ione,]  j 

D,  places  Solomon  among  those  who  loved  * 
wisdom  {Spiriti  Sapienii),  in  the  Heaven  of 
the  Sun,  where  his  spirit  is  pointed  out  by 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  being  the  fifth  light, 
Par.  X.  109;  xiii.  4S ;  and  the  brightest,  in  the 
lesser  of  the  two  rings  in  which  the  spirits 
revolve.  Par.  xiv.  35  [Sole,  Cielo  del] :  St.  T.  A. 
refers  to  Solomon*s  authorship  of  the  Cantides^ 
(Par.x.  1 10);  lothecontroversy  as  to  his  ultimate " 
salvation  ( Par.  x.  1 10- 1 1 ) ;  to  his  great  w isdonif 
which  was  such  that  there  was  no  equal  to  him 
in  that  respect  ( Par.  x  112-14;  xi.  26  ;  xiii.  47 ) ; 
seeing  that  D.  is  in  doubt  as  to  this  last  point 
(Par.  xi.  22-6),  St.  T.  A,  later  on  explains  to 
him  that  his  meaning  was,  not  that  S.  was  the 
wisest  of  all  mankind  as  a  mere  man,  seeing 
that,  both  in  Adam  (before  the  faiil  and  in 
Christ,  human  nature  had  existed  in  its  most 
perfect  form,  and  with  perfect  knowledge  (Par.  ^ 
xiii.  37-88) ;  but  that  S.,  as  a  king,  was  wiser 
than  all  other  kings  (tt'.  69-1 11);  St.  T*  A 
having  finished,  Beatrice  requests  S,  to  resolve 
D,^^  doubts  touching  the  glorified  body,  vii. 
whether  the  glory  which  then  surrounded  the 
souls  of  the  blessed  would  remain  after  the 
general  resurrection,  when  they  ha\^  agam 
received  their  bodies,  and,  if  so,  how  the  bodily 
organs  would  be  able  to  tolerate  the  brightness 
(Par.  xiv.  1-18);  S.  replies,  *  with  a  modest 
voice,*  to  the  effect  that  the  glory  will  continue 
eternally,  that  the  glorified  body  will  be  ^^isibte 
through  the  glory  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
and  that  the  brightness  will  be  bearable  inas- 
much  as  the  organs  of  the  body  will  be  rendered 
capable  of  receiving  the  highest  pleasure  {xn\ 
37-60). 

Solomon,  like  his  father  David,  inveighed 
against  the  vanity  of  riches,  Conv.  iv.  12-I ;  he 
asked  God  for  the  gift  of  w^isdora  that  he  might 
be  a  capable  king,  as  is  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Kings  {I  Kings  iii.  5-14),  Par,  xiiL  95-^; 
Conv.  iv.  27^*'*"3j  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sbeba 
to  Jerusalem  that  she  might  judge  of  his  great- 
ness (I  Kings  X.  1-7),  Epist.  x.  1. 

Salse,  name  of  a  ra\'ine  near  Bok^gna, 

where  the  bodies  oi  criminals  used  to  be  thrown; 
applied  by  D,  (in  conversation  with  a  narive  d 
Bologna)  to  Bolgia  1  of  Circle  VI 11  of  Hefl 
(Maleboige),  evidently  with  a  play  on  the  word 
j/i/jii,  '  pickle,*  Inf.  xviii.  51.  Benvenuto,  who 
knew  Bologna  well,  comments:  — 
'  Ad  intelltgenttam  bujus  literae,  tit  ^ 
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Salterello,  Lapo 


Sanesi 


sunt  occulta  et  ifrnonila  in  isto  tlbro,  volo  te  scire 

3uod  Sals0  est  quidAtn  locus  Bononme  concavua  ct 
eciivus  cxtm  civitatein  post  et  prope  sanclAm 
Mariam  in  Monte,  in  quern  aolebant  abjici  corpora 
dcsperatorum,  foeneratorum,  et  aiiorum  infama- 
lorunw  Unde  alk]uaitdo  nudivt  pueros  Bononiae 
dicentes  unum  altcri  ad  improperium :  Tuua  pater 
fuit  projectus  ad  SaJsos.  Ad  propositum  ergo  aiitor 
vuJi  dtcerc :  Quid  ducit  te  ad  vallem  tarn  mfameiii, 
»icut  e^  vallis  Satsarum  apud  patriAtn  ttiam  f  Non 
eT%Q  capias  hie  Sa^lsas  pro  sapore;,  aicut  coiomuniter 
ofDJiesexpoAunt,  quia  metapbora  caact  aliena  a  pro 
poaitOi  ut  per  se  patet.' 

Longfellow  notes  that  there  is  a  district  in 
the  Apennines,  between  Modena  and  Lucca, 
called  the  Sa/sa  di  MmUna^  which  consists  of 
•  swamp,  apparently  of  volciinic  origiii* 

Salterello,  Lapo.    [li«po ».] 

SmiterkK     [  iHmtmoruta,  Uber.  ] 

Salvani,  Provenzan.    [Provensan  Sal- 

▼ani.J 

Sammaritano^  Samaritan;  D.  speaks  of 
his  thirst  for  knoi*iedge  as  *ihc  natural  thirst  * 
(d.  Conv.  i,  r^~i^),  which  is  never  sated  save 
with  the  water  for  which  Christ  n-as  asked  by 
the  *  woman  of  Samaria,*  ia  ftmminttta  S^tm* 
mart  (ana,  Purg,  xxi.  1-3  (rcf,  io/^knw,  1 3- 5), 

SamnlSy  inhabitant  of  Samnium ;  mentioned 
in  quotation  from  Lucan  {Phars,  ii.  137),  Mon. 
ii.  n'-\    [SannltL] 

Sanmltes,  inhabitants  of  Samnium,  Mon. 

Samuel*  the  Prophet,  and  last  of  the  Judges 
of  Jsracl;  coupled  with  Moses  (cf.y^rnw.  xv.  i), 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St  John  the  Baptist, 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  among  the  holiest  of 
the  mints,  Par.  iv.  29  ;  the  judgement  of  God 
Jlgaintt  Saul,  as  revealed  to  Samuel  it  Sanu 
XV,  10-11),  an  instance  of  direct  revelation, 
Mon.  ii,  8''*""^ ;  his  deposition  of  Saul  by  Go<l's 
command  (1  Sam.  xv.  23-8),  Mon.  iii.  6*"^ 
wherein  he  acted  not  as  God's  vicar,  but  as 
his  messenger,  Mon.  iit.  6**-^'  ^*~^;  his  rebuke 
of  Saul  for  sparing  Agag,  King  of  Amalek 
(t  Sam.  x\\  17-18),  Epist,  vii.  5.    [Agag.] 

SmmaettSt  Libti],  the  First  and  Second 
Book  of  Samuel  in  A.  V.,  called  in  the  Vulgate 
the  First  and  Second  of  Kings  [iicgum,  LJM]; 
quoted,  Mon.  ii.  8^^-'  (1  Sum,  xv.  lo-n); 
Mon.  uL  6*"*  (i  Sam.  xv»  23-8);  Epist.  vii.  5 
(I  Sam*  XV.  17-18).— The  Books  of  Samuel  arc 
tapposed  to  be  symbo1i2ed  by  one  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  elders  (representing  the  twenty-four 
books  of  the  O.  T.  according  to  the  reckoning 
of  St*  Jerome^  in  the  mystical  Procession  in 


Sao  Leo.    [Sanloo.] 

San  Miniato.    [Kiniato,  Ban  J 


the    Terrestrial    Paradise,    Purg.    xaox. 
[Bitbia:  Prooewione]. 

San  Benedetto.    [Benedetto,  San.] 

,8an  Giovanni,    [aiotranni  K\ 
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San  Nazzaro. 
San  Pietro^ 
San  Pietro  2, 


[Natfsaro,  San.] 

[Pietro  I] 

[Pietro,  Son*.] 

San  Vittore^  the  abbey  of  Saint-Victor, 
near  Paris,  the  hcad-cjuartcrs  of  the  mystiail 
school  of  philosophy  m  Cent,  xii ;  mcnhoned 
in  connexion  with  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  F'ar.  Jtii, 
133  [^ffo-j ;  aiid  Richard  of  Sl  Victor,  Epist. 
X,  38  [Biooardo]. 

The  origin  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  is  uncectalti : 
there  was  a  chapel  on  the  site  before  Cent  xii, 
which  served  as  a  retreat  for  certain  hermits  from 
Paris,  it  being  in  a  secluded  and  wild  spot  outside 
the  city.  The  famous  school  was  founded  early  in 
Cent  xii  by  Guillaume  de  Champeaux  (a  disciple 
of  Anselm  of  Laori\  who  was  professor  at  Paris. 
itmong  hia  pupils  being  Abclard,  and  anrhdeacon  of 
Nntre-Dnmc  In  1  to8  Guillaume  retired  from  his 
chair  and  from  his  archdeaconry  to  St  Victor,  where 
he  beeamc  a  canon  of  the  Augustinian  order.  At 
the  requeatt,  howeveTf  of  his  former  puptla  he  eon* 
tinucil  his  lectures  at  St  Victor  and  tlium  originated 
the  celebrated  school  which  bemrs  the  name  of  the 
abbey.  The  successor  of  GuiUaume  de  Chaiapeaux 
(who  was  made  Bt&hop  of  Chilun^  in  ma,  and 
dicil  in  ifdi)  at  St  Victor  was  hi»  pupil  Gilduini 
eonfcasor  of  Louis  Vl  Under  the  rule  uf  GiUluin 
St.  Victor  became  a  rich  and  poweKul  abbey,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  abbot ;  it  was  munilicently 
endowed  by  Louis  VI  in  1113,  the  endowment 
being  confirmed  tn  the  next  year  by  Past  at  H, 

San  Vittore»  Riccardo  da.  [Biooardo,] 
San  Vittore,  Ugo  da.    [  Ugo  =.  ] 
San  Zeno.    [Zano,  Sail] 

Sancto  Victore,  Ricardos  de.    [Bio- 

cordo*] 

Sail€se»  Sienese ;  /a  j^rnUiaftrsf ^thtSicmwb 
people,  tnorc  Viiin  than  even  the  French,  Inf. 
jcxix.  iai-3  (cf.  PuTg.  xiii.  151)  IFraJiooBohi^ 
native  of  Siena,  of  Sapta,  Purg*  xiii»  106  [Bapla 
Semensii,   of  Minus    MocntUfy   V*  £.  i.    ijf 
(Minui  Moc&ttis]. 

Sanesl,  the  Sicncse ;  Capocchioi*s  abtise  of, 
to  IX  rin  Bolgii  10  of  Circle  VIU  ul  llell^ 
Inf.  i3cix.  156  [Capooohio] :  tlic  mutdcr  of 
Ombcrto  Aldobrandcsco  by,  Furg.  xi.  65  [Om- 
berto] ;  referred  to  by  D*,  in  connexion  with 
their  vanity,  as  la  gtnU  sofuse,  tnf*  xxix,  ixi 
|Lanoao] ;  by  Sapla  On  Circle  Ilof  Ptirgatoryj, 
m  connexion  with  their  defeat  at  CoUe^  ai 
i  iiiiotiiH  mm,  Piirg.  xiii.  115  [OoU#l ;  aod,  b 
connexion  with  their  harboui  of  Taiamone,  at 
la  genu  x/ohu  {cf.  Inf,  xxix,  121-3),  Purg*  wii, 
151  [Sapla:  Taljuiionc];  5>iMmrrx,  their  dia* 
lect  distinct  from  that  of  the  Aretines*  V.  E« 
i,  lo^^^;  coodemtied  with  the  rest  of  tlie 
Tuicao  dblects,  a  t pectmen  of  it  befOiF  f^veu 
V,  E,  I  i3^'-M8i«Ml. 
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Sanleo 


Santelena 


Sanleo,  San  Leo,  chid"  town  o(  ibe  nioun- 
tainous  district  of  Monlefeltro  (a  name  once 
borne  by  the  town  itself )» in  the  ancient  Duchy 
of  Urbinot  not  far  from  San  Marino,  in  the  N. 
comer  of  the  modem  province  of  the  Marches ; 
it  is  situated  on  a  steep  and  rugged  hill^  and  is 
difficult  of  access. 

D.  mentions  it  in  connexion  with  the  pre* 
cipitousness  of  the  approadi  to  it,  Purg*  iv.  25. 
[Montefeltro.] 

According  to  Bcnvenuto,  San  Leo,  which 
was  a  strong  place,  was  almost  deserted  in  his 
day  :— 

'  Sanctus  Leo  est  civitas  Romandiolae  in  Monte- 
feltro, jam  satis  deserta  tempore  nostri  poetaCt  el 
hodie  plus  ;  in  altissimo  moute  sitiL,  montibus  altis- 
simis  agigreg^tis  circumcincta,  ita  quod  coIHgit  intra 
fortihtium  fructus  ct  omnia  necessaria  ad  victum  et 
substeJitationem  humanae  v^tae,  sicut  et  Satnarinum 
Castrum  naturali  situ  mtuiitissimum  et  optimum 
distans  a  Sancto  Leone  per  quatuor  miltiaria,  et  ab 
Arimino  per  dccem,  mirabile  fortilitium.' 

SaimeUaf  Delta,  ancient  noble  family  of 
Florence,  mentioned  by  Cacciagnida  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Mars)  as  having  been  of  impor- 
tance in  his  day,  Par.  xvi.  92.    Villani  says ; — 

*  Intorno  a  Mercalo  nuovo  enuio  grandi  i  Bosdchi, 
e  quelil  della  SanDcUa,  e  Giandonatij  e  Inikngati/ 
(iv.  13.) 

The  Ottimo  Comento : — 

*  Di  quest]  ancora  sono  alcuni,  ma  in  istato  assai 
jwpolesco/ 

Sanniti,  Samnites,  inhabitants  of  Samnium, 
a  mountainous  district  in  the  N.  extremity  of 
Campania  ;  they  were  an  off- shoot  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  were  distincruished  for  their  bravery 
and  love  of  independence.  The  Romans^  who 
were  applied  to  by  the  Capuans  for  assistance 
against  the  Samnites,  found  them  the  most 
warlike  and  formidable  foes  they  had  yet  en- 
countered in  Italy ;  and  the  war  which  thus 
originated  (B,  C  343)  was  continued  off  and  on 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  At  the  battle  of  the 
'Caudinc  Forks*  (B.C.  321)  the  Roman  array 
surrendered  to  the  Samnites,  and  were  passed 
under  the  yoke.  The  latter,  however,  were 
eventually  crushed  by  the  Romans  in  the  third 
Samnite  war  (B.C.  293-290).  During  the  civil 
war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  the  Samnites 
favoured  the  cause  of  the  former  in  the  hopes 
of  recovering  their  independence ;  but  they 
were  totally  defeated  by  S  til  la  at  the  CoUine 
gate  of  Rome  (B.C,  82)»  their  leader,  Pontius 
Telesinus,  who  had  vowed  to  level  Rome  with 
the  ground  and  to  transfer  the  dominion  to  his 
own  native  place,  being  among  the  slain  ;  such 
of  them  as  were  not  killed  in  the  battle  were 
put  to  death  by  the  Romans,  who  laid  waste 
their  towns  and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves. 

D,  mentions  the  Samnites  in  connexion  with 
their  embassy  to  Marcus  Curius  Dentatus  and 
his  rejection  of  their  bribes,  Conv.  iv.  5iif>-i5 
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[Curio  ^] ;  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  them 

of  the  nature  of  a  duel,  Mon.  ii,  ii3»-"a  [Bo- 

mani^J;  Lucan's  reference  {P/tars,ii,  135^) 

to    I  heir    victory  over    the    Romans    at    the 

*  Caudine  Forks/  and  to  the  immense  slaughter 

on  the  occasion  of  their  defeat  at  the  Colline 

gate  (50,000  men  are  said  to  have  fallen  on 

each  side),  when  the  Empire  in  Italy  narrowly 

escaped  being  transferred  from  the  Roma  as  to 

them,  Mon.  ii.    ii*3-fti   [Caudinae  B^xrcae: 

ColUna  Porta]. 

Sant'  Atidrea,  Jaaomo  da.   [Jaoomo^.] 

Sant'  Antonio.    [Antonio,  Sant'. 

Santa  Zita.     [Zlta,  Santa.] 

Santafiora,county  in  the  Sienese  Marei 
which  from  Cent.  i\  down  to  1300  belonged 
the  powerful  Ghibelline  family  of  the 
brandeschi,   who  thence   took    their   title 
Counts  of  Santafiora.     It  was  formerly  an  im- 
perial lief,  but  at  the  time  D.  wrote  it  was  m 
the  hands  ot  the  Guelfs  of  Siena. 

D.  mentions  it  in  his  appeal  to  the  Emperor 
Albert  10  come  and  visit  Italy,  Purg.  \i.  iii ; 
he  names  two  of  the  Counts,  Purg.  xi.  59,  67. 
[  Aldo  brandas<3hi.  ] 

Santelena,  name  of  a  coin  current  in  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Italy;  applied  by  D.  to  the 
silver  coins  composing  a  treasure  discovered 
in  bis  time  by  a  peasant  while  digging 
the  slopes  of  Falterona  in  Tuscany,  Conv,  ifi 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  clear.  Biscioni 
supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
place  where  the  coins  were  struck,  viz,  the  island 
of  Santorin  (so  called  from  St.  Irene,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  island  K  the  ancient  Them 
(in  the  Aegaean  Sea,  about  sixty  miles  N.  of 
Crete),  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  he  says  was 
known  commonly  as  Sant'  Elena,  This  theoryi 
however,  can  hardly  be  correct ♦  for  it  docs 
not  appear  that  any  coins  were  struck  by  the 
mediaeval  lords  of  Thera  or  Santorin.  The 
real  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtless  connected 
with  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine  the  Great,  who  was  canonixed 
after  her  death  (circ,  328),  and  venerated  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  of 
the  remains  of  the  true  Cross.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  coins  referred  to  by  D.  were  coins 
actually  bearing  the  name  and  effigy  of  Sl 
Helena,  for  such  coins  of  hers  as  are  found  IQ 
large  numbers  are  not  silver  but  bronze,  the 
SO' called  *  silver  *  coins  of  Helena  being  merely 
brome  coins  washed  with  silver,  in  which  state, 
moreover,  they  are  very  rare.  Du  Cange  in  a 
chapter  in  his  Dissertatio  de  in/erwris  arvi 
nnmismatibus  on  the  coins  bearing  the  super- 
scription of  Helena  (who  may  or  may  not  be 
St.  Helena j,  most  of  which  also  bear  what  has 
the  appearance  of  a  cross,  concludes  th^t  their 
frequent  occurrence  led  to  the  popular  ascripCioQ 


Santerno 


Sapia 


to  St.  Helena  of  aJl  coins  of  the  Eastern  Empire ; 
so  that  the  name,  having  once  become  familiiir, 
may  have  come»  by  an  easy  transition,  to  be 
applied  to  coins  of  any  denomination.  Du 
Cange  says: — 

*  Utctimque  sit  de  nununis  istU  Helenianis  . . ,  id 
constat  ex  lis  inditam  a  vulgo  sandarunt  HttenarufH 
appellationem  omnibus  fcrme  nuraisinatibus  augus- 
torum  ConstaotinopoHtanorum  ae\n  tnferioria.  »  ,  , 
Quod  inde  forsan  origin  em  habuii,  quod  non 
Helenae  duntaxat,  ut  divis  adscriptac  imagines, 
scd  et  crucigeros  omnea  nummos,  sacri  phytaclerii 
aut  encolpii  vice,  ad  cullum  quilibct  appcnderet : 
unde  oummorum  ejusmodi  pleixisque  videmus  per- 
fomtoa.* 

The  term  Santtltna^  as  applied  to  a  coin, 
occurs  in  a  sonnet  of  Guido  CavaJcanti, 
beginning  :— 

*Se  nan  ti  eiggia  la  ttia  Santalena 
Gf4  per  lo  oolto  tra  l«  dare  «oll^ 
B  veoj^  a  nwo  di  qualdic  Tillaii  folle. 
Cite  la  ttfopkcH  e  rendalati  a  peoa  ,  .  .* 

Another  instance  of  its  use  is  cjuoted  by 
Biscionj  from  an  old  Tuscan  version  of  the 
Merlio  romance  :— 

*  DisMgli,  che  io  arrccai  in  questa  terra  dugento 
mote  d'oro  di  qudlt:  di  Ci:>staiitinopoli,  e  quattro- 
cento ^\  quelle  di  Santalena,  ...  £  aperte  le  cas- 
sette, trovarono  le  ruotc  del  mercatante^  c  quelle  di 
CosUnttnopoli,  e  quelle  di  Santa  Lena,  siccotne  egfi 
dicea  loro/ 

(See  Gi0m.  Sior.  UU,  Ital,,  xxx.  347-^) 

SantemOi  smaU  river  of  N.  Italy  (the 
ancient  Vatemtis)  in  the  Emilia,  which  rises 
in  the  Etrus<^n  Apennines^  and  flows  N.E., 
past  Imola,  into  the  Po  di  Primaro. 

D.  refers  to  Imola,  which  is  situated  on  its 
N*  bank,  as  ia  dOd  di  StmUmo^  Inf.  xxvii.  49. 
[Imola,] 

Santo  Retro-    [Fletro,  8aa  *.] 

Santo  Spirito.    [Splrito  Santo.] 

Santo  Volto,  *  Holy  Face,'  name  of  ancient 
wooden  crucifix  at  Lucca,  Inf.xxL  48.  [Luooa] 

Sanxia],  Sancha,  third  daughter  of  Ray- 
mond Bcrengcr  IV  of  Provence;  married  in 
1244  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  afterwards 
(in  1257)  King  of  the  Romans,  brother  of 
Henry  IJI  of  England  ;  she  is  referred  to  by 
the  Emperor  Jusimian  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mercury)  as  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Ray- 
mondf  each  of  whom  became  a  Queen,  Par.  vi. 
1 53-4.    [Beringtiieri,  Hamondo :  Table  xi-] 

Sapfa,  noble  lady  of  Siena,  placed  by  D» 
among  the  Envious  in  Circle  U  of  Purgatory, 
Piirg.  xiii.  109;  0mbra^  i^,  100;  spirta,  v.  103 ; 
ttUiyVn  139;  spirito  iUtiQ^v,  145  [Invidioai]* 
On  entering  the  Circle  of  the  Envious  D. 
notices  a  number  of  spirits  w^ith  their  eyes 
sewn  up  so  that  they  cannot  see  (Purg,  xiii* 
4J*^J ;  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  as  to  whether 
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there  are  any  Italians  among  them  {w.  S$-93tf 
one  of  the  spirits  (that  of  Sapia  1  raises  its  hc<id, 
and  D.  asks  who  it  is  {i^k  100-5);  Sapia 
replies  that  she  belonged  to  Siena,  and  that  in 
spue  of  her  name  (which  she  discloses «  she 
was  not  *  sage/  inasmuch  as  she  rejoiced  more 
in  the  misfortunes  of  others  than  in  her  own 
good  fortune  \inK  106-11);  and  she  proceeds 
to  relate  how,  when  her  countrymen  were  de- 
feated at  Colle,  she  rejoiced  and  blasphemously 
defied  God  {tw,  112-33)  [Colle];  and  how 
towards  the  end  of  her  life  she  repented «  and 
was  helped  by  the  prayers  of  the  hermit  Pier 
Pcttignano,  to  which  she  owed  it  that  she  was 
already  admitted  to  Purgatory  (it^  124-9^ 
[Pettinagno,  Flor] ;  she  then  asks  D.  who 
he  is  and  who  brought  him  there  yw.  1 30-40) ; 
D.  replies  that  Virgil  brought  him,  and  that  he 
himself  is  alive,  and  that  if  she  has  any  message 
for  the  other  world  he  will  bear  it  (ii'.  141-4} ; 
Sapia  begs  him  to  make  known  her  repentance 
to  her  kinsfolk,  whom,  she  says,  he  wiil  find 
among  the  *  vain  folk  who  placed  their  hopes 
in  Talamooe/  i.e.  the  Sienese  yin^  145-54) 
[Banesl:  Talamone]. 

It  is  uncertain  to  what  family  Sapia  be- 
longed ;  she  is  believed  to  have  married  a 
certain  Ghinibaldo  Saracinjj  lord  of  Castiglion- 
celloi  near  Montereggioni,  who  died  about 
1269  ;  some  four  or  five  years  before  her  hus- 
band's death,  according  to  Aquarone  {Dante 
tn  Sifna)^  she  had  been  associated  with  him  in 
founding  a  hospice  for  wayfarers,  to  which 
certain  privileges  were  granted  by  Clement  IV, 
Benvenuto,  who  says  she  belonged  to,  or 
married  into,  the  Bigozzi  family,  states  that 
she  waited  to  hear  the  resuh  of  the  engage- 
ment at  Colle  at  the  window  oS  a  palace  tn  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  when  she  learned 
that  the  Sienese  (under  Provcniano  Salvani) 
were  defeated  she  thanked  God,  and  said  she 
could  now  die  happy «  having  previously  de- 
dared  her  intention  of  flinging  herself  down 
from  the  window  if  the  Sienese  ahould  win  the 
day: — 

'Erat  S*pti  nobilis  domiiui  de  illis  de  Digotio, 
vel  nuintaU  in  ilU  dome,  quod  est  unum  castellum 
in  tcrritoric>  Senarum  longc  a  Colle  de  Valtfesae 
forte  per  quatuor  oiilliaria,  ,  .  .  Cum  Provtnetantts 
Si  Iv anus  veniaset  aim  tiiis  S^ncnaJbua  caatra  ca»' 
trum  comiutus  Florentiae,  i|iiod  didtur  CoUe,  ista 
domina,  ardens  odk>  Scoairfua^  «x  sola  invldia 
posutt  se  nd  fenestrafli  uaitia  ptlatll  in  castro  boo 
satis  vicino  locti  belh,  eapectans  eventum,  et  optans 
audirc  rviinam  toontnii  Alldlto  trgo  rumorr  nintntru 
conllictus  et  OMNtediicis  niMrmnda,  eiultan^i  gaudio 
itnmenso,  antmo  gratuhuiti  ereait  caput  teiAerc 
contra  coelum,  ct  dixit .  sit  de  me  aroodo  qaidqtild 
vult,  et  faciat  mthi  I>eua  quam  pefus  potiMt,  quia 
amodo  vivam  laeta,  et  monar  contenta.  ,  .  .  Atidivi 
quod  bta  maJedicta  muher  erat  ita  infuriaU  roenta 
quod  conceperat  el  praediaermt  »e  praccipitaturani 
desperanter  de  feoealra  si  Senenses  fuiaftenl  ilia 
vice  victorca,' 

tl 


Sapienti,  Sette 


Sapienti,  Sette*    [Savi»  Sette.J 
Sapienti,  Spiriti.    [Spiiiti  Sapienti.] 

Sapientiae,  Liter,  ihe  apocryphal  Book  of 
Wisdom,  otherwise  known  as  the  \\  isdom  of 
Solomon ;  referred  to  as  //  /iirri?  dt  Safiienza^ 
Conv*  iil.  15*^*  '"'^  ;  iv%  6'^*»  16^;  SapUniiaj 
Epist.  X.  2,  22;  quoted,  far.  xviii.  91,  93 
{W^sd,  i,  i):  Conv.  iii.  i5»>-»  {IVLsd,  iii*  11); 
Conv.  iii.  15^-^  (Wisd.  vii.  26);  Conv.  iii. 
,5161-4  ^ffVj^,  be.  9) ;  Conv.  iv.  6^^'^  iS^^i*' 
( IVisd,  vi.  23  in  K«/jf.^  Diligite  lumen  sapientiae 
omnes  qui  praeestis  populis ' ;  this  verse  is 
omitted  from  the  Eng.  version);  Epist.  x.  2 
( fVisd  vii.  14)  ;  Epist.  x.  22  ( IVisd,  I  7). 

Saplenzm,  Libra  dL    [Sspieatlae,  Lil>er*] 

Sara»  Sarah,  wife  of  Abraham,  and  mother 
of  Isaac  ;  she  is  referred  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  a  type  of  conjugal  obedience  (i  Pe/, 
iii.  6),  and  as  one  of  the  types  of  faith  {Hfd, 
xi.  tl).  St.  Bernard  points  out  her  place  in 
the  Celestial  Rose,  where  she  is  seated  below 
Rachel, and  above  Rebekah,  Judith,  and  Ruth, 
Par.  xxxii.  10.     [Rosa.] 

Saraceni,  Saracens,  Epist.  v.  2;  viii.  3. 
[Baraotni] 

Saracine,  Saracen  women ;  the  Florentine 
women  compared  unfavourably  with,  Purg. 
XX] ii.  103.     [Barb&re  :  Sar acini] 

Saxacini,  Saracens,  term  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  designate  the  Arab  and  Maho- 
metan races  in  Spain  and  N.  Africa^  Syria, 
and  Palestine. 

Guido  da  Montefeltro  (in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle 
VIII  of  Hell)  refers  to  the  fact  that  Boni- 
face VIII,  instead  of  making  war  upon  the 
infidels,  was  occupied  in  his  quarrel  with  the 
house  of  Colonna*  Inf.  xxvii  85-7  ;  the  Sara- 
cens, like  the  Jews  and  Tartars,  believed  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Conv,  ii.  9^^ ;  the 
condition  of  Italy  such  as  to  deserve  even 
their  compassion,  Epist.  v.  2  ;  their  mockery 
of  her  in  her  misfortunes,  Epist.  viii,  3  ;  coupled 
with  the  Jews  as  unbelievers,  Inf.  xxvii.  87 ; 
Conv.  ii.  9'*^ ;  Epist.  viii.  3 ;  their  women 
more  modest  than  the  women  of  Florence, 
Purg,  xxiii.  103  [Piorentine] ;  their  capture 
(in  1291)  of  Acre,  Inf.  xxvii  89  (Aorl];  their 

Fios session  of  the  Holy  Land,  Par.  xv*  142-5 
Maomettani]. 

Sardanapalo,  Sardanapalus,  last  king^  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  of  Ninus,  noted  for  his 
luxury^  licentiousness,  and  effeminacy.  He 
spent  his  days  in  his  palace,  unseen  by  any  of 
his  subjects,  dressed  in  female  apparel,  and 
surrounded  by  concubines.  The  satrap  of 
Media,  having  determined  to  renounce  alle- 
giance to  such  a  worthless  monarch,  rebelled 
against  him,  and  tor  two  years  besieged  him 
in  Nineveh,  until  Sardanapalus,  unable  to  hold 
out   any   longer,  collected  all    his   treasures, 


wives,  and  concubines,  and  placed  them  on 
an  immense  funeral  pile,  to  which  he  set  fire^ 
destroying  himself  at  the  same  time. 

Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars),  in 
contrasting  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of 
Florence,  as  he  knew  it,  with  the  effeminacy 
and  luxury  of  the  Florence  of  D.*s  day,  says, 
'  N  on  v'era  giunto  an  cor  Sardanapalo  A  mostrax 
ci6  che  in  camera  si  puotc,*  Par.  xv.  107^. 

Pietro  di  Dante  and  others  refer  to  Jti- 
venal : — 

*  Et  Vetkcre,  et  cenia^  et  plama  Sardanapali  -  C^  3/Sm) 

as  the  source  of  this  allusion  to  Sardanapalus. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  D.  hskd  in 
mind  the  account  given  by  Aegidius  Romanus 
in  his  I?a  Regimine  Principum  (a  work  with 
which  D.  was  certainly  acquainted)  [Bgldio']^ 
Aegidius  makes  use  of  the  same  phr&se  ('  in 
cameris  ')  as  D*  does ;  he  says  :— 

*Si  dccet  personam  re^am  ostendcre  se  reve- 
rends tn  et  bo  [lore  digimm,  maxime  tndecens  est 
cam  esse  intern peratam.  Excmplum  auicm  hu/ia  | 
habcmus  in  rege  SardanapalK>,  qui  cum  esset  totot 
muUebris  et  deditus  intemperaatiae,  ut  recitstur  id 
anliquis  historiis,  noo  exibat  extra  castrum  sauni 
ut  haberet  coUoquia  cum  baronibus  rcgoi  sui,  ^ed 
omnes  coUocutioncs  ejus  erant  in  camens  ad 
mulieres,  et  per  litteras  mittebat  barooibus  et 
duel  bus  quod  vellet  eos  facere.' 

In  the  old  Italian  translation  (circ  1288)  tfic 
use  of  the  phrase  *  nella  camera,'  to  represent 
the  'chambering'  of  Sardanapalus,  15  stiO 
more  striking : — 

*  QucOo  re  Sardanapalo  era  si  nontemperato 
ched  elli  s'era  tutto  dato  ai  dileiti  de  Ic  femnune 
c  de  la  lussuria,  e  non  usciva  fuore  de  la  sua 
camera  per  andare  a  parlare  ad  alcuno  barone  del 
5UO  reame,  anzi  lo  mandava  per  lettera  ctd  che  elK 
volea  che  i  sui  prenzi  facessero.  Che  tutte  Ic  sue 
parole,  e  tutto  iJ  suo  intendimento  era  nc  La  camera 
in  seguire  le  sue  maivagie  voloata  di  lussuria.* 
^i.  16.) 

Sard!,  inhabitants  of  Sardinia ;  Nsala  dd 
Sardi^  i.e.  Sardinia,  mentioned  (as  an  alterna- 
tive to  Spain)  to  indicate  the  W.  limit  of  the 
habitable  globe,  Inf.  xxvi,  104  [Geruaalfimine] ; 
the  island  itself  is  indicated  by  the  mentis >n  of 
the  Sardinians,  D.  describing  the  period  when  < 
the  Sun  sets  W.  by  S.  (i.e.  about  the  end  d[\ 
November)  as  the  time  when  to  the  inhabitants  I 
of  Home  it  appears  to  set  between  Corsica  and  { 
Sardinia,    Purg.    xviiL    79-81 ;    their   dialect 
distinct   from   that   of  the  Genoese,    V,  E,  L 
lo'^^ ;    the    Sardinians,   who   are    not    to    be 
reckoned  as  Italians,  but  are  to  be  assodated-i 
with  them  (cf  Inf.  xxii.  67  ;  set  M<rw)^  aJo&#^ 
among  the    Italian  peoples  have  no   specsUJ 
dialect  of  their  own,  their  language  being  Uttlaj 
more  than  an  imitation  of  Latin,  V,  E.  i.  1  i**^T  j-1 
Ciampolo  (in  Bolgia  5  of  Circle  VIII  of  H^)^  1 
being  asked  if  there  are  any  Italians  amon^j 
his  fellow-sinners,  says  there  is  one  '  who  « 


[482] 


a  rieighbour  to  them,'  meaning  the  Sard  mi  an 
friar  Gomita  of  GaUuni,  Inf.  xxii*  64-7  [Sar- 
diirnal* 

Sardlgna,  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  Ciam- 
polo  (in  Bolgia  5  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell)  says 
that  friar  Gomita  of  Gallura,  and  Michael 
Zanche  of  Logodoro^  are  never  weary  of  talking 
about  Sardinia,  Inf.  xxii.  ^^9  [Oomita«  Frate: 
Michel  Zanche] ;  mentioned,  together  with 
the  Tuscan  Marenima,  as  being  notoriously 
unhealthy,  Inf.  xxrx.48  ;  the  women  of  Florence 
compared  unfavourably  with  those  of  Rarbagia, 
a  wJd  district  in  the  S.  of  tl»e  island,  Purg. 
xxiii,  94-5  JBarbagiaJ ;  to  be  reckoned,  with 
Sicily,  as  being  on  the  right  side  of  Italy,  if 
the  Apennines  he  taken  as  tlie  dividing  line 
rfrom  N.  to  S.),  V.  E.  i.  10^-^;  alluded  to  a» 
iUsoia  iU*  SarJi,  Inf.  xxvi.  104  [Sardl]. 

p.  mentions  two  of  the  four  GiudUaii  or 
Judicial  Districts  into  which  Sardinia  was 
divided  by  the  Pisans,  vit.  Gallura,  Inf.  xxii. 
82;  Purg,  viii.  81 ;  and  Logodoro,  Inf.  xxii.  89 
[Gallura :  liOgodoro) ;  the  other  two  were 
Caluri  (or  Cagliari)  and  Alborea. 

After  having  been  •uccessively  occupied  by  the 
Romans,  the  VaDdals,  and  the  Gotlis,  Sardinia  was 
at  the  beginniug  uf  Cent,  xi  conquered  by  tJic 
Sarmcena.  In  1017,  in  conacquencc  of  repeated 
deiccftta  of  the  latter  upon  the  Pisan  coa^t,  the 
^Pfaam,  with  the  Genoese^  sent  an  expedition 
diut  Sardinia*  expelled  the  Saracens,  and  took 
uoo  of  the  island.  In  1050,  however^  the 
acens,  after  sc^'c^Al  attempts,  succeeded  in  sur* 
ixk%  the  Pisan  (garrisons,  and  again  made  them- 
ehrea  masters  of  Sardinia ;  but  in  that  iiarae  year 
be  combined  Pisan  and  Genoese  fleets,  under  the 
ommand  of  the  Pisan  admiral  Gualduccio,  appeared 
l>0  Cagliari,  completely  defeated  the  Saracens,  and 
covered  the  island,  part  of  which  was  divided 
oog  (hose  who  had  helped  in  the  expedition 
ch  as  the  Gherardeschi  and  Sismondi  of  Pisa, 
the  Marquis  Malaapina  of  Lunigiana,  and  the  re- 
public of  Genoa),  while  the  remainder,  including 
*  ri.  was  reserved  to  the  Pisans.  The  history 
iinia  for  the  next  150  years  is  very  obseure. 
Towards  the  end  of  Cent,  xii  the  Church  laid  claim 
to  the  iaiand,  and  in  fao6  Innocent  III  formally 
fequired  the  Pisans  to  renounce  all  th^ir  pre- 
laions  to  sovereignty  over  it.  This  demand  of 
\  Pope  was  resisted  by  the  Visconti,  one  of  the 
t  powerful  of  the  Pisan  families  m  Sardinia, 
I  asserted  their  rights  by  force  of  arms.  After 
death  of  Innocent  an  arrangement  was  made 
"1  Gregory  IX ,  in  virtue  <  A  which  Ubaldo  Visconti 
ried  Adelasia,  heiress  of  Gallura  and  Torres  (or 
Logodoro >,  and  agreed  to  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope,  and  to  renounce  allegiaocc  to  Pisa 
(l»37).  This  act  created  great  indignation  in  Pi*ia* 
and  led  to  ojien  warfare  tietwecn  the  Viscontt  (at 
the  bead  of  the  Guctfs  and  the  Gherardeschi 
(art  the  head  of  the  GhkbeUinesi,  which  was  only 
piit  an  cjid  to  by  the  inier^ention  of  the  Emperor 
f>aderick  II,  who,  on  the  death  of  Ubaldo  Viseonti, 
oufrM  the  widow  AdeUsia  to  his  natural  son 
Emio^  the  latter  receiving  the  title  of  King  of 


Satumo 

Sardinia  (lasSX  h  does  not  appear  that  Elniio 
ever  visited  the  island,  nor  did  his  title  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  so\-ercign  rights  of  the  Pisans, 
who  retained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Sardinia  until  1395.  when  it  was  taken  from  them 
by  the  Aragoncse. 

Sardmia,  the  island  of  Sardinia,  V.  £.  i. 
10*".     [Sardlgna,] 

Samtis,  nanae  by  which  D.  speaks  of  the 
Arnc)  in  his  Latin  works,  V.  E,  i,  6^^;  Episi* 
iii.  2  ;  vi.  6 ;  vii«  8 ;  £cL  i.  44.    [  Amo.] 

The  classical  Samus,  mentioned  by  Virgil 
[Aen.  vii*  758)  and  Lucan  (P/tars.  ii.  424),  was 
a  river  in  Campania  ithe  modem  Samo),  the 
cUssical  name  for  the  Amo  bcinjj  Amus  (Livy, 
xxii.  2;  Pliny,  /////.  NaL  iii.  8);  it  appears, 
houcvcr,  that  mediaeval  writers  not  un- 
commonly used  the  name  Samus  to  represent 
the  Amo  in  Latin.  Villani,  following  Orosius 
(iv,  15,  i  2),  idemiBes  the  Virgilian  SarDtis 
with  the  Amo  (i.  43 )« 

Sarpina,  the  river   Savena,  Eel   ti.  41. 

[SaTena.] 

Sarra.    [Sara.] 

Sassol     Mascheroni.       [Maaoberonl* 

8&aaoLj 

Satan,  the  Evil  One,  Inf.  vii.  i ;  SaJamas, 

Mon»  iii.  9^",    [Lueifero/] 

Satiro,  Satirist,  term  applied  by  O.  to 
Horace,  Inf.  iv.  Sg  [Orasio] ;  and  to  Jovenal, 
Conv.  iv.  29**  [GKovenale]. 

Satumius,  belonging  to  Saturn ;  Satumim 
r€gn*Lf  *the  reign  of  Saturn*  (i*e.  the  Goldeii 
Age),  Virgil's  mention  of  iEd.  iv.  6),  quoted^ 
Mon.  i.  11*'  •*.     [Satumo^] 

Sattuno  ^]»  Saturn,  mythical  King  of  Crete 
and  afterwards  of  Italy,  idcntihed  by  Che 
Romans  with  the  Greek  god  Cronos  (Timc't 
and  hence  regarded  by  them  as  the  father  (by 
Rhea)  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Pluto»  Juno,  ^c* 
|B«a],      Having  been  dethroned  by  his  son 

tupitcr,  he  retired  to  Italy,  where  he  became 
ing,  and  introduced  agriculture  and  civiiita- 
tion;  hence  his  reign  is  looked  upon  as  the 
Golden  Age  of  Italy : — 

^Prijoas  ab  aeihtrio  t«Ait  Satarmw  Otympav 
Ama  J«rb  fa^tcni  ct  T«fnta  cxal  adraplia 
b  f  f  M  w^^tac  jy  H  laai  wmmtuhm  aklft 

D.  alludes  to  Saturn  and  the  Golden  Age  in 
coni»exion  with  Crete,  Crr/«t,  Sofia  il  c^i  rtffg 
fu  gid  tl  mmuio  casio^  Inf.  xiv,  95-6  ICrita]; 
and  speaks  of  him  as  1/  tAitua  dma,  i^it>  eui 
friacquf  ogni  maliwia  mtfrfa,  Par.  axi*  ^^71 
the  lather  of  Jupiter  and  ^ndfather  of  Man, 
Par.  xxiu  i4f-6;  bis  reign  the  Golden  Agei 
Saiumia  rffna^  Mon,  i.  ii**  •  [totumlua]. 
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Saturno 


Savena 


Sattimo  ^,  the  planet  Saturn,  Purg.  xix.  3 ; 
Conv.  ii.  4**,  14^ '^^»  ^'»  224^  15^**;  Son.  xxviiu 
3;  ii  seta  mo  spleftchre,  Par.  xxi.  13;  specchio^ 
Par.  Jtxi.  18;  il  crtsiaUo  eke  il  vocaboi  porta^ 
Cerchiando  il  momio^  delsuo  ckiara  duce^  Sotto 
cut  giacque  ogni  malisia  morta^  Par.  xxi. 
25-7;  il  padre  di  Gi&ve,  Par,  xxii.  145-6; 
quel  pianeta^  che  c&nforta  il  geloy  Cam.  xv.  7  ; 
Samrn  the  seventh  in  order  of  the  planets,  its 
position  being  between  Jupiter  and  the  Fixed 
Stars,  Par.  xxi,  13  ;  xxii.  145-6 ;  Son.  xxviii.  3 ; 
Conv*  iL  4"-^  14196^-202 »  ^  g^^^  ^f  ^^\^  nature 
(*  Frigida  Satumi  Stella/  Georg,  i,  336),  Purg. 
xix.  3  ;  Canz.  xv.  7  ;  Conv.  ii.  142^1 ;  as  opposed 
to  the  temperatencss  of  Jupiter  and  the  fieri- 
ness  of  Mars,  Conv.  ii.  i4i'»4-2o2 .  \^  ii^g  spring 
of  1300  was  in  the  constellation  Leo,  Par,  xxi. 
13-15  ;  the  highest  in  the  Heavens  of  all  the 
planets*  Conv.  ii.  i423«>-i  ;  and  the  slowest  in 
lis  movement  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  Conv.  ii.  m^^^^^-'^ -^  the  period  of  its 
revolution  twenty-nine  years  and  more,  Conv, 
ii.  \i^'-^^^  for  half  of  which  it  would  be  con- 
cealed from  the  Earth,  if  the  motion  of  the 
Primum  Mobile  were  suspended,  Conv.  ii, 
iS^i-i,    [Cielo  CriBtanino.] 

Satumo,  Cielo  dJ,  the  Heaven  of  Saturn ; 
the  seventh  in  D.'s  conception  of  Paradise, 
Par.  xxi.  13 ;  Conv,  ii.  4^-**,  14230-1  [Pgjra- 
difto] ;  resembles  Astrology  inasmuch  as  both 
hold  the  highest  position  and  the  course  of 
both  re  quires  a  long  period,  Conv.  ii.  14224-53 . 
it  is  presided  over  by  the  Thrones  [Troai]. 

In  the  Heaven  of  Saturn  D.  places  the 
spirits  of  those  who  led  a  contemplative  life 
{Spiriii  ConUmplanti)^  Par.  xxii.  46-8 ;  among 
these  he  names  St.  Peter  Daraian  [Damiano, 
Pier];  St.  Benedict  [Benedetto*];  St.  Ma- 
carius  [Maccario] ;  and  St,  Romualdus  [Bo- 
moaldo]. 

On  leaving  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter  D.  no 
longer  observes  an  increase  of  beauty  in 
Beatrice,  as  he  had  done  previously  each  time 
they  ascended  to  another  Heaven,  B.  explain- 
ing to  him  that  unless  she  tempered  her  beauty 
he  would  be  destroyed  by  it  as  a  bough  is 
shivered  by  lightning  (Par.  xxi.  1-12);  she 
informs  him  of  their  arrival  in  the  Heaven  of 
Saturn,  and  bids  him  fix  his  attention  on  what 
he  shall  see  there  {%nf.  13-18);  D.  obeys  and 
perceives  a  golden  ladder,  reaching  so  high 
that  his  sight  cannot  follow  it  {irv,  19-30) ;  on 
the  ladder  moving  up  and  dottn  are  innumer- 
able spirits,  one  of  whom  stands  still  close  to 
D,  and  B.  {vv,  31-45);  B.,  perceiving  D.*s 
ardent  desire  to  speak  to  this  spirit  (that  of 
St.  Peter  Damian),  invites  him  to  do  so  (ttv 
46-51);  whereupon  D.  asks  two  questions,— 
firstly,  why  St.  P.  D.  came  and  took  his  stand 
close  to  himself  {w.  52-7);  secondly,  why 
here  the  *  symphony  of  Paradise '  is  silent  {vv. 
58-60);  St,  P.  D.  replies  that  the  chant  is 


heard  no  longer,  for  the  same  reason  that  B. 
no  longer  smiles,  viz.  that  D/s  ears,  like  his 
eyes,  are  mortal  \xnK  61-3),  and,  in  answer  to 
the  first  question,  that  he  approached  D»  in 
order  to  speak  with  him,  not  as  being  superior  * 
m  charity  to  the  other  spirits,  but  as  havii^ 
been  predestined  to  this  oflScc  {w.  64-7^); 
after  a  discourse  on  predestination,  atid  the 
impossibility  of  its  being  comprehended  by 
mortal  minds  {int.  73-102),  St.  P.  D,,  in  com- 
pliance with  D.*s  request,  gives  an  account 
of  himself  {%*%».  103-26),  and  concludes  with  a 
lament  over  the  luxuriousness  of  the  naodcm 
prelates  {%nn  I27''35) ;  when  he  has  finished 
speaking,  the  rest  of  the  spirits  raise  a  loud 
cry  of  indignation,  whereat  D.  is  overcome 
{inK  136-42).  In  his  bewilderment  he  turns 
to  B.,  who  reassures  him,  and  foretells  how  the 
vengeance  of  God  will  fall  upon  the  degenerate 
Church  (Par.  xxii.  1-18);  then,  being  bidden 
to  turn  his  attention  again  to  the  spirits  on 
the  golden  ladder,  D.  sees  the  largest  and 
brightest  of  them  (that  of  St.  Benedict)  place 
itself  in  front  of  him  {%nK  19-30);  in  response 
to  D.'s  secret  longing,  St.  B.  addresses  him, 
and  after  relating  the  history  of  his  foundajtioa 
of  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  {yzK  31-45) 
explains  to  him  that  the  spirits  he  sees  are 
those  of  such  as  led  contemplative  lives  on 
earth,  among  whom  he  points  out  St.  Macarius 
and  St.  Romualdus  {irj.  46-51 ) ;  having  replied 
to  a  question  of  D.  as  to  the  visibility  of  his 
bodily  form,  he  concludes  with  a  lament  over 
the  back-slidings  of  the  monastic  Orders,  and 
then  rejoins  the  rest  of  the  spirits,  who  mount 
on  high  {xw.  52-99) ;  D.,  at  the  bidding  of  B,, 
ascends  the  ladder  behind  them,  and  with 
incredible  swiftness  mounts  to  the  Heaven  of 
the  Fixed  Stars  {v%k  ioo~h). 

Saul,  the  son  of  Kish  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, first  King  of  Israel ;  included  amoQg 
the  examples  of  defeated  pride  represented  in 
Circle  1  of  Purgatory,  where  he  is  portrayed 
fallen  upon  his  own  sword  on  Mt.  Gilboa 
(i  Sam.  xxxL  4 ;  2  Sam.  i.  21),  Puig.  xii.  40-2 
[Superbi] ;  the  judgement  of  God  against  him, 
as  revealed  to  Samuel  (i  Sam.  xv.  lo-ii),  an 
instance  of  direct  revelation,  Mon.  ii.  8^^*; 
anointed  king  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  n,  \\  and 
deposed  by  him  (i  Sam,  xv.  23-S),  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  God,  Mon.  iii.  6*^; 
SamuePs  rebuke  of  him  for  sparing  Agag^i 
King  of  Amalek  (i  Sam.  xv.  17^8),  qucMied, 
Epist.  vii.  5  [Agag]. 

Savena,  small  river  of  N.  Italy,  which  ris( 
in  the  Etruscan  Apennines  near  Pie^umala^ ! 
and  dows  N.  through  the  Emilia,  leaving] 
Bologna  about  two  miles  to  the  W.,  soon  alter  J 
which  it  enters  the  Reno. 

Caccianimico  (in  Bolgia  1  of  Circle  VIII  rf' 
Hell),  a  native  of  Bologna,  refers  to  the  situa- 
t ion  of  that  city  between  the  Savena  and  the 
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Reno,  Inf.  xMJi.  61  [Bologna];  it  is  referred 

to  by  its  Latin  name,  Sarpina^  £cL  ii.  41. 

Savi  d'Egitto.  the  Wise  Men  of  Egypt, 
Lc«  Egyptian  astronomers,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  astronomer  Ptolemy,  who  was 
a  native  of  Egypt ;  their  computation  of  the 
number  of  the  Fixed  Stan  at  Jo32,  Conv.  ii. 
15"*-^.    [StelleFiMO.] 

Savi,  Sette^  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece, 
vii.  Solon  of  Athens,  Chilon  of  Laccdaemon, 
Periander  of  Corinth,  ThaJes  of  Miletus,  Cleo- 
bulus  of  Lindus,  Bias  of  Pricne,  and  Pittacus 
of  Mitylenc,  Conv,  iii.  11^^^^.    [Blante,] 

Savio  *,  Sage  ;  term  by  which  D.  refers  to 
the  five  poets,  Homer,  Horace,  Ovid,  Lucan, 
and  Virgil,  Inf*  iv.  no;  to  Virgil,  Inf,  vii,  3; 
xii.  16;  xiii.  47;  Purg.  xxiii.  8;  to  StatiuSi 
PuTg.  xxiii.  8;  xxxiii,  15  [Saggio :  Staxio : 
Vtrglllo]  ;  to  Boethius,  Conv.  iv.  i5io« 
[Boesio], 

Savio  ^,  small  river  of  N,  Italy,  which  rises 
in  the  Etruscan  Apennines,  and  flows  N.  past 
Cesena,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  about  eight 
miles  S.  of  Ravenna ;  Cesena  is  referred  to  as 
futtla  {ciM)  cut  il  Savio  tagna  il  Jtanco^  Inf. 
xxvii,  53.    [Cesena.] 

SaxoneSt  inhabitants  of  Saxony ;  their 
tongue  one  of  severai  into  which  the  onginal 
language  of  Europe  was  split  up,   V.  E,  i. 

IKSi-^2, 

SaJLOnia,  Saxony,  mediaeval  duchy  in  N* 
Germany  ;  Pope  Benedict  V  carried  into  exile 
there  by  the  Emperor  Otto  I  fwho  was  here* 
ditary  Duke  of  Saxony;,  Mon.  iiL  H  **"**• 
[Benedetto  ^] 

Scala«  DeUa],  the  Delta  Scala  (or  Scaligcr) 
lunilv  of  Verona  ;  alluded  to  by  their  arms, 
a  taoder  surmounted  by  the  imperial  eagle. 
Par.  xvii.  73  [Lombardo,  Oran];  the  following 
members  of  the  family  are  mentioned  or  re- 
ferred to  by  D,:— Alberto,  Purg*  xviii.  I2t 
(Alberto  della  Beala];  Alboino,  Conv.  tv* 
l6^*~-  [Albuino  della  Scala  J ;  Bartolommco, 
1^.  xvii.  71  [Bartolomnieo  della  Boala]; 
Can  Grande,  Lpist,  x.  ///. ;  A.  T.  k  34'  [Can 
Grande  deUa  Soala] ;  i.iuseppe,  Purg*  xviii, 
124  [Oinaeppo  della  Scala]. 

The  Scaligers,  whose  origin  is  very  obscure,  first 
came  into  promioctice  in  the  middle  of  Cent  xiii, 
when  \va  ia6o)  MAStino  della  ScjiU  was  appointed 
PodeMik  of  VerodA,  after  the  death  of  Eitetino  da 
Romano  (Sep.  37,  1359'.  From  his  appointment 
Xhcu  years  Utcr  v'36oi  as  Captain  of  the  People 
dates  the  sovereignty  of  the  Delia  Scala  family  iti 
VcTQna,  which  lasted  for  more  than  100  years, 
On  the  murder  of  Mastino  i^Oct.  17,  1077)  *>** 
jOiiJifer  brother,  Alberto,  succeeded  ta  the  Cap> 
lala«y.  *  In  all  the  twenty-four  years  of  Alberto's 
rale,  Dot  once  was  the  internal  peace  of  Verona 
tfkliirbed.  *  .  .  It  waa  to  him  that  Verona  owed 
lier  cekbrtted  commerce  and  her  riehes. .  .  .  The 


population  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  in  ia86 
it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  city  walb  for  the 
first  time  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne/  Alberto 
bad  three  Icptimate  sons,  Bartolommeo.  Alboino, 
and  Can  Francesco^  commonly  known  as  Can 
Grande,  each  of  whom  in  turn  succeeded  him  in 
the  government  of  Verona ;  he  had  also  an  tllegiti-> 
mate  son,  Giuseppe,  who  besides  being  deformed 
in  body  appears  to  have  been  equally  deformed  in 
mind  This  monster  Alberto  forced  on  the  Bene- 
dictines of  the  monastery  of  San  Zcno  at  Verona 
as  their  abbot  (139a),  a  position  which  he  retained 
until  his  death  1314^.  (Purg.  xviii,  iar-6J  When  ' 
Alberto  died  ;Scp.  10,  1301).  his  appointment  of 
Bartolommco^  his  eldest  son,  was  confirmed  by  the 
General  Council  '  With  Bartolommeo's  rule,  which 
lasted  only  39  months  until  March  7,  ijoj)^  the 
period  of  Verona's  peacdul  prosperity  dmws  to 
a  close.*  Alboino,  who  was  Podcsta  of  Mantua  in 
1303,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Bartolommeo.  He 
was  of  a  timid  and  retiring  disposition  ;  and  in  the 
very  year  of  his  election  as  Captain  of  Verona  he 
banded  over  the  command  of  the  troops  to  bis 
younger  brother.  Can  Grande,  of  whom  he  stood 
in  fear,  though  the  latter  was  at  that  time  only 
thirteen  years  old.  In  1310,  in  compliance  with 
the  demand  of  the  £m|>eror  Henry  VH  on  his 
entry  into  Italy^  Alboino  resigned  bis  office  of 
Captain,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  appointed 
Imperial  Vicar^  conjointly  with  his  brother  Can 
Grande.  Can  Grande*  who  had  been  present 
when  Henry  VII  was  crowned  with  the  iron 
crown  at  Milan  {}%Ti.  6^  1311),  wa<i  about  to  sail 
fn^ai  Genoa  to  assist  at  the  €<  :  in  Rome, 

when  he  received  the  news  -5  death 

(Oct,  96,  13  «i).  He  immeiluiicjj  it  tamed  to 
Verona,  and  asodating  with  hinieelf  ha  nephew, 
Alberto  11,  Alboino  s  eldest  ion,  assumed  the 
government,  which  he  held  lor  eighteen  years, 
until  his  death  (J^ly  ^a,  1339).  (See  Latham, 
LttUr^  o/Danit,  pp.  316-43.  ]     |^TabU  xxtIU,] 

Villani  (who  calls  Alboino,  Albert's  second 
son,  Checcbino)  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  DeUa  Scala  family  :— 

*Parc  chc  si  convenga  fare  mentione  del  comin- 
ctamento  di  quelli  della  Scala  di  Verona,  chc  taoto 
hanno  fatta  risonare  Lombardia  c  Toscana  di  lof%i 
guerre  e  tiranntc, .  . .  Chc  pure  che  Dio  permrtta 
suvcnte  di  fare  nascere  di  piccola  progenia  branni 
pcissenti  per  abbatlere  Torgo^lo  e  superbia  de* 
|xipoli  e  dr*  nobtli  per  li  loro  peecatt^  Trovianio 
chc  al  tempo  del  grande  tiranno  Axzolino  da  Ro* 
mano,  il  quale  disert6  tuttJ  i  nobili  d^la  Marva 
Trevig^ia,  e  di  Padova  e  di  Verona,  e  inlorcio  dl 
novanta  anni,  die  in  Verona  avea  uno  \'\\e  uomo 
chiamato  Jacopo  Pico ;  che  si  dice  faceva  scale  c 
vendcvale,  c  da  questo  principio  prcsono  Tarme, 
e  chi  dice  che  fu  mcrcatante  dl  monlagna ;  costui 
el>bc  due  tigliuoli,  Alberto  e  Mislteo.  Questo 
Mastinn  era  grauidc  e  forte  della  perwwa  e  axiufTa- 
tore  e  iriiiocatorc,  ctl  era  pro',  vatoroao  m  tavio  nel 
suo  mesticre«  £  alia  prima  fu  ^pitaiio  di  ribaldi, 
seguendo  Axzolino  a  piedi  nelle  sue  cavalcate. 
Poi  per  lo  suo  franco  adoperare  piacendo  al 
ttranno,  il  item  capitano  delle  mic  masnadc  a  pift ; 
po«  gli  venne  in  tanla  ^raaia  eh«  I  fecr  quasi 
proweditore  c  dispenaalorf  di  tnttc  k  su«  masnadc 
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da  cavallo  e  da  piede.  E  quando  Azzolino  fu  morto, 
trovandosi  in  qucHo  uficjo  con  scguito  di  soldati  si 
fece  fare  capltajio  di  Verona,  e  poi  fece  fare  cavaliere 
se  e  Alberto  suo  fratello,  il  quale  fu  savio,  e  valoroso^ 
e  da  bene;  e  cosi  la  fortuna  gli  mont6  in  istato, 
che  il  Mastino  era  signor  di  Verona^  e  messer 
Alberto  podcsta  di  Mantova/    (xl  95.) 

Scala,  Alberto  della.  [Alberto  della 
Bcala.] 

Scala,  Albuino  deila.  [Aibuino  della 
Scala.] 

Scala»  Bartolommeo  deUa.  [Barto- 
lommeo  della  Scala.] 

Scala,  Can  Grande  della.  [Can  Grande 
della  Soala.] 

Scala,  Giuseppo  della.  [Qiaseppo  della 
Soala.] 

Scandalosi]»  Sowers  of  Scandal,  placed 
with  Schismatics  in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VII 1 
of  HeM  (iMalebolge),  Inf.  xxviii.  i-xxix.  36. 
[Seiamatici,] 

Scandinavia^  ancient  name  for  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  the  adjacent  islands;  Scandi- 
naviat  s&Mes^  *  race  of  Scandinavia,'  i.  e,  the 
Lombards,  who  believed  themselves  to  be  of 
Scandinavian  origin,  Epist.  v. 4.  [iiombardi^.j 

ScariottOp  Giuda,  Judas  Iscariot,  Inf, 
xxxiv.  62,     [Qiudai.] 

Scarmiglione,  one  of  the  demons  in  charge 
of  the  Barrators  in  Bolgia  5  of  Circle  VI U  of 
Heil  ^Maiebolge);  he  threatens  D.  with  his 
prong,  but  is  checked  by  Mala  cod  a,  who  ad- 
dresses him  by  name,  Inl.  xaci.  100-5.  Phil- 
alethes  renders  the  name  *  RatifcfankeL* 

SchiavOf  Slavonian,  belonging  to  Slavonia, 
country  (fonning,  with  Croatia,  a  province  of 
I  he  present  Empire  of  Austria- Hungary)  lying 
to  ihe  S.W.  of  Hungary,  between  the  rivers 
Drave  and  Save ;  venii  schiavi^  i.  e.  the  cold 
N.E.  winds  which  reach  Italy  from  Slav  on  ia 
across  the  mountains  of  DaJmatia  and  the 
Adriatic,  Purg,  xxx.  %'j ;  Scltivones^  Sclavo- 
nians,  their  tongue  one  of  several  into  which 
the  original  language  of  Europe  was  split  up, 
V.  E.  i.  ^^^^K 

Schicchi,  Gianni.     [Gianni  S<3hiccliL] 

SchirOj  Scyros,  island  (one  of  the  Sporades) 
E.  of  Euboea  in  the  Aegaean  Sea,  whither 
Thetis  conveyed  her  son  Achilles  in  his  sleep 
after  she  had  withdrawn  him  from  the  custody 
of  Chiron.  Achilles  remained  hidden  in  Scyros, 
dressed  like  a  woman,  under  the  name  of 
Pyrrha,  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes, 
until  Ulysses  visited  the  island,  disguised  as 
a  merchant,  and  offered  women's  dresses  for 
sale,  amongst  which  he  had  concealed  some 
arms ;  these  were  eagerly  seized  by  Achilles, 
who,  having  thus  disclosed  his  seic,  was  per- 


suaded by  Ulysses  to  accompany  him  to  llic 
Greek  army,  which  was  on  its  way  lo  Troy. 

D.  compares  his  own  surprise,  on  awaking 
from  his  vision  and  finding  himself  transported 
to  the  Gate  of  Purgator>%  with  that  of  Achilles 
on  awaking  and  finding  himself  in  Scyros, 
Purg.  ML  34-9  [Aohille :  Chirone].  The  in- 
cident is  borrowed  from  Statius  {AckilL  i. 
195  fT.},  the  following  being  the  passage  D-  bad 
in  mind  (Achilles  awakes  in  Scyros) :— - 

'Cum  pncri  trrmefacta  qales  ocaltqoe  jaceolta 
InfujEiim  seoaetne  diem,  ttupet  a^rr  priiso, 
Qoac  loca?  qai  ftnctes^  ooi  Petioo?  omtiia  %«na 
Atqoe  igDOta  videt,  dnbltatqae  a^gnoaoere  mabeoL.* 

Scialacqtiatori],  those  who  have  squan- 
dered their  substance,  Spendthrifts ;  placed, 
together  with  Suicides,  among  the  Violent,  in 
Round  2  of  Circle  VII  of  Heil,  Inf.  xi.  40-! ; 
xiiL  115-29;  their  punishment  is  to  be  torn 
limb  from  limb  by  tierce  black  hounds,  Inf. 
xiii.  124-9  [Violenti].  Examples  \  Giacomo 
da  Sant'  Andrea  [^aoomo^j  ;  and  Lano 
[l«ano]. 

Sciancato,  Puccio,  [Pucdo  Boianoato.] 

Scipio,  Scipio  Africanus  Major,  Par.  xxvn. 
61  (  .  principio  \  coHCipiay  \  Mon.  ii.  ii*^, 
[8cipione  ^.] 

Scipione^,  Publms  Cornelius  Scipio  Afri- 
canus Major,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Romans, 
bom  B.C.  234,  died  circ.  183;  while  quite  a 
youth  he  fought  against  Hannibal  at  the  battle 
of  the  Ticinus  (21&),  where  he  saved  his  faihert 
life  by  his  valour,  and  at  the  battle  of  Cannae 
(216);  it  was  by  his  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  after  this  latter  disaster  that  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Roman  nobles  to  abandon  Italy 
in  despair  was  frustrated;  he  was  elected 
aedile  m  212,  and  two  years  afterwards  was 
appointed^  at  ihe  age  of  24,  to  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Spain;  in  210  he  captured 
Carthago  Nova  (Caithagena)  and  in  the  cour^ 
of  the  next  three  years  drove  the  Carthaginians 
altogether  out  of  Spain  ;  he  was  elected  consul 
in  205,  and  in  the  next  year  crossed  over  into 
Africa  and  at  last  brought  to  an  end  the  long 
struggle  between  Rome  and  Hannibal  by  hts 
decisive  victory  over  the  latter  at  the  battle 
of  Zama,  Oct.  19,  202;  he  returned  to  Italy 
in  201,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  receiving 
the  surname  of  Africanus  in  commemoration 
of  his  brilliant  ser\4ces ;  he  was  elected  censor 
in  199,  and  consul,  for  the  second  time,  in  194; 
he  served  under  his  brother  Lucius  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus  the  Great  in  190,  and,  beiQg 
aJtcrwards  accused,  with  his  brother,  of  taking 
bribes  from  Antiochus,  was  tried  in  Rome,  on 
the  anniversar>'^  of  the  battle  of  Zama,  in  1S5 ; 
the  prosecution  was,  however,  dropped,  and 
Scipio  left  Rome,  to  which  he  never  returned; 
he  died  not  long  after,  probably  in  1B3. 

D*  makes  frequent  mention  of  Scipio,  Sci* 
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Pione^  ln£  xxxi*  116;  Par.  vi»  53;  auiilo 
Y^tmdelfo  Scipione  gim'eme^  Conv,  iv.  5i6»H70j 
\Scifii0^  Par.  xxvii.  61  ;  Mon.  iL  ii*-*;  £pi$t 
iriii,  10;  Affrittino^  Purg,  xxix.  il6;  his  defeat 
^Df  Hannibal  at  Zama,  inf.  x^cxi.  115-17;  Con  v. 
iv.  5>7u-i  *  Mon.  ii.  i  i^!*"«i ;  his  heroic  exploits 
under  the  Roman  Eagle  as  a  young  manf 
gim^mtto^  Par.  vi»  52-3;  his  frustration  of  the 
dcsi]^  of  the  Roman  nobles  to  abandon  Italy 
after  the  defeat  at  Cannae,  Conv.  iv.  5i»>*-Ti  j 
his  defeat  of  Hannibal  at  Zama^  and  salvation, 
under  Providence^  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Inf. 
3Qcxi*  1 1 5"  1 7 ;  Par.xxvii.61-3;  Conv.ivM5i^<^*; 
Mon.  \u  ir'*''®!;  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Rome»  Purg.  xxix.  115-16;  his  great  services 
to  Italyi  Epist.  viii.  10.     [Scipionda.] 

Scipione  2^  Publius  CorncUus  Scipio  .Aemi- 

lianus  Africanus    Minor,  bom  circ  B^Q   185, 

died  129;  he  was  the  son  of  Lucius  Aemilius 

Faulus,    the    conqueror    of    Macedonia,   and 

[[adopted  son  of  P.  Cometius  Scipio,  the  son  of 

EScipio  Africanus  Major;   on  the  outbreak  of 

[  the  Third  Punic  War  (BX.  1 49)  he  accompanied 

the  Roman   army  to  Africa  as  tribune,  and 

tliree  vears  later  he  took  and  burned  CarthagCi 

for  wnich  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at 

|Jtome^  and  the  surname  Africanus,  which  he 

Iliad  already  inherited  by  adoption  from  the 

[conqueror  of  Hannibal.     He  was  ardently  de* 

llroted  to  literature,  and  was  a  friend  of  the 

[poets  LuciLius  and  Terence^  in  some  of  whose 

^  comedies  be  is  said  to  have  had  a  hand  ;  his 

intimate  friendship  with  Caius  Laelius,  whose 

tastes  and  pursuits  were  similar  to  his  own, 

has  been  celebrated  by  Cicero  in  his  treatise 

LaeliuSy  sivg  de  Amicitia, 

D.  mentions  Scipio  as  the  friend  of  Laelius 
in  connexion  with  the  Dt  Amidiia^  Conv.  ii* 
1^*"'"  [Amic/l/4it  Oe:  lieUo] ;  bis  great  ser- 
vices  10  Italy,  Epist*  viii.  10  [Sofplonea]. 

Scipiones,  the  Scipios,  i.  e.  Scipio  Afri- 
canus Major,  and  his  grandson  by  adoption, 
-Scipio  Africanus  Minor;    Italy  the  land  of  the 
lillu&tnous  Scipios,  Epist.  viii.  lo.  [Soipione^: 
ficlplona  *.] 

SciroccOt  the  Scirocco,  oppressive  and  rc^ 
laxing  S.£.  wind,  which  blows  across  to  Italy 
from  the  Airican  coast;  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  pine-forest  of  Ravenna,  Purg, 
xzviii,  ai.     [Pliieta,] 

Bninetto  Latino,  who  identifies  it  with  Eurus, 
iof  it:— 


•  Devers  tnidi,  en  a  il  j.  autre  vent  qui  cngendre 
Qucs,  ct  a  non  £ro,  mais  li  marinicrrapclctit  Siloc  ; 
ftt  ne  lai  je  rai^on  por  quoi  il  Tapclcnt  ainsi/ 
{J^f^or^  L  107.) 

SctematlciK  Schismatics  and  Scandal- 
nofi^ers  (*  Seminator  di  scandalo  e  di  scisma,' 
In!  xxviil  35),  placed  among  the  Fraudulent 
tn  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell  (Malebol^el, 
InL  axviii.    1  -  xxtx.  36 :   /«  m&lia  j^enie^  Inf. 


xxix*  I  (c£  xxviii.  7-J!)  [Frodolenti] ;  their 
punishment  is  to  be  continually  slashed  and 
mutilated  by  the  sword  of  a  demon  (to  remind 
them  that  in  their  lifetime  they  caused  dis- 
sensions and  divisions),  who,  when  they  have 
completed  the  round  of  the  Circle,  reopens 
the  wounds,  which  have  healed  up  meanwhile, 
so  that  the  torture  is  never-ending,  Inf.  xxviii. 
19-21,37-42.  Exnmpies:  Mahomet  and  Ali 
[All :  Maometto] ;  Fra  Dolcino  [Dolcino^ 
Fra] ;  Pier  da  M  edicina  ( Hedicina.  Pier  da  j ; 
Mosca  de*  Lamberti  (Moeca] ;  Bert  ran  cic 
Horn  [Bertram  dail  Bomio] ;  Geri  del  Bello 
[BaUo,  Geri  del]. 
Kuth  observes : — 

*Thc  great  ichiamatic  Mahomet,  who  created 
a  schisfT)  in  the  Churvh,  is  cloven  the  whole  length 
of  his  hody^  from  the  chin  do^^'n wards ;  while  Alt, 
who  disturbed  the  unity  of  Islam  alone,  is  cloven 
only  from  the  chin  to  the  forelock  ;  those  who  set 
father  and  son  at  variance  are  decapitated  and 
carry  their  beads  in  their  hands ;  while  those  who 
by  word  or  deed  provoked  dissen&tona  and  scandal 
have  their  tongues  or  handu  cut  off/ 

Sclavones,  inhabitants  of  Slavonia,  V.  E* 
i.  fi^i^     (Schiavo.) 

Scomigianl,    Farinata   deglL     [Farl- 

nBta%] 

Scomigianl,  Marzucco  degU.     [Mar- 

SttOOO.] 

ScorpiOl  *the  Scorpion,'  constellation  and 
eighth  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  which  the  Sun  enters 
about  OcL  22,  after  the  autumnal  equinox, 
Purg.  XXV.  3  i  :  s/orfio)  [Zodiaeo].  D.  here 
says  *  the  meridian  circle  had  been  left  by  the 
Sun  to  Taurus,  and  by  Night  to  Scorpio,'  i-c, 
the  time  indicated  was  about  2  p.m.  Moore 
{Time-Re^,}  explains:  *  the  Sun  being  now* 
rather  backward  in  Aries,  the  time  when  Taurus 
is  on  the  Meridian  of  Noon,  and  the  opposite 
sign  of  Scorpio  on  that  of  Midniglit  as  here 
described,  would  be  generally  understood  to 
be  about  2  p.m.,  though,  as  ench  constellatinn 
covers  many  degrees  of  s{>ace,  the  indication 
is  only  an  apprtiximate  one.* 

Scorpio  is  alluded  to  (almost  certainly)  aa 
#7  frtdd^  animedi^  Che  ccn  la  cotia  permaie  Is 
genu,  Purg.  ix.  5-6 ;  this  description  being 
a  reminiscence  probably  of  Ovid,  *  Scorpius 
exibit  caudaque  minabitur  unca'  iAffftim.  xv. 
371),  and  *  Elatac  metuendtis  acumine  caudae 
Scorpius'  (Fas/,  tv.  163-4)*  SoiM  dilkttitf 
has  been  raised  »^  to  the  pn^prkrjp  of  tbft 
epithet  *  freddo'  henr  as  applied  to  the  Scorpion* 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Virgil  speaks 
of  *  ardens  Scorpius  *  |6V<»r^.  i.  34-5)*  and  SOCM 
commentators  in  consequence  think  the  rtil^ 
ence  is  not  to  Scorpio  but  to  Pisces.  But 
Virgil's  epithet  'ardeni*  has  reference,  not  so 
much  to  heat»  at  to  the  burning  light  of  the 
brilliant  stars  in  Scorpio;  while  the  'freddo* 
of  D.'s  description  rmrs  to  the  animal  itself 
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rather  than  to  the  constellation.  The  ex- 
pression *  freddo  animaJe '  is  naturaj  enough  as 
applied  to  ihe  scorpion,  a  cold-blooded  animal, 
whose  habitat  is  in  cold  and  shady  places  (as 
under  stones  and  the  like),  while  its  venom, 
like  all  poisons,  was  regarded  as  inherently 
cold  by  nature—*  Generaument  tuit  serpent 
sont  de  froide  nature  *  .  ♦  et  tuit  vcnin  sont 
froit/  says  Brunei  to  Latino  (Tr^sor,  i.  138). 
Also  as  applied  to  the  constellation  the  epithet 
'freddo*  is  perfectly  appropriateT  since  it  is 
associated  with  the  chilly  month  of  November 
in  the  Sun*s  annual  course.  This  association 
is  especially  insisted  on  in  the  Livre  dts 
Criatures  of  Philippe  de  Thaiin  {Cent,  xii) :  — 

"Le  ttitme  si^e  poserent,  Qae  Scorpinn  nnmcrent,. 
En  Uitotrm,  qui  e«t  di^c  Que  it  o^ist  icci  ii^nc; 
Char  90  est  beste  pQignante,  Hardie  e  camb^tantc 
B  «aceis  cnsnnent,  Qamnt  li  aoleilx  ta  Cent 
En  k«re  cnnlree.  Dune  eit  rrcsil  e  gelec; 
B  per  50  le  numercnt,  en  eel  mot*  le  poaeretit/ 

The  identification  of  the  *  freddo  animale  *  with 
Pisces  is  out  of  the  question ;  not  only  is  the 
singular  *  animale  *  inapplicable*  as  well  as  the 
description  *  che  con  la  coda  percuote/  but  also 
it  so  happens  that  there  are  no  conspicuous 
stars  in  Pisces,  so  that  the  expression  *dj 
genome  la  sua  frontc  era  lucente*  (v.  4)  would 
be  incorrect  as  applied  to  that  constellation- 
(See  Moore,  Time-Ref,  in  D.  C»  pp.  80  ff.) 

Scoria,  Escort,  guide ;  term  by  which  D, 
refers  to  Virgil,  Inf*  xii.  54;  xiii.  130;  xviii.  67; 
XX-  26  ;  Purg.  xvi,  8 ;  xxvii.  19  [Virgillo] ;  to 
Beatrice,  Par,  xxi,  23  [Beatrice  '] ;  to  Statius, 
Purg.  xxvii.  19  [Sta^ioj ;  to  the  Centaur  Ncssus, 
Jn£  xii.  100  [Weaso]. 

Scotto,  inhabitant  of  Scotland ;  mentioned 
by  the  Eagle  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  warfare  between  the  English 
and  Scotch  iri  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  Par.  xix. 
122.     [IiigliileBe  :  Table  xvi.  j 

Scotto,  Michele.     [Michele  Sootto.] 

Scripiurm,  Holy  Scripture,  V.E.  1.4^*^;  Mon, 
iii*  3  •%  4*' ;  ia  Scritttsra,  Far.  iv.  43 ;  xii*  125  ; 
xix,  Zi\  xxix.  90;  xxxii.  6S;  Conv.  iv.  12^*^; 
ie  Scriiture,  Par.  xiii.  128 ;  xxv.  88.    {Blbbim.} 

Scrittum.     [Sciipiufa,] 

Scrovigni,   Rinaldo   degli.     [HioaJido 

degli  8crovigni.] 

Scythae,  Scythians,  name  apphed,  some- 
what loosely,  to  the  nomad  tribes  who  in- 
habited the  regions  to  the  N.  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  Caspiaji ;  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire  extended  the  use 
of  the  term  so  as  to  in  dude  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  region  between  the  Volga  and 
the  frontiers  of  India. 

The  Scj^hians  dwell  beyond  the  seventh 
climate^  where  the  inequality  of  the  days  and 
nights  is  very  great,  and  the  coid  extreme, 
Mon.  i.  14*^"*  [Qaramanti] ;   Vesoges,  King 


of  Egypt,  foiled  by  them  in  his  attempt  to 
attain  universal  empire,  as  is  related  by  Orosius 
(i.  14),  Mon.  ii,  93^2  [Veaogee] ;  Cyrus,  King 
of  Persia,  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Scythian 
Queen,  Tom>Tis,  Mon.  ii.  9*^'*  [Giro:  Tar 
miri] ;  their  political  system  unknown  to  the 
Eg>'ptians,  who  do  not  concern  therasch'cs 
with  it,  Mon.  iii.  3^^^^  [Egiziani]. 

Secoodo  Cielo*    [Mercimo,  Olelo  di.] 

Seduttori],  Seducers,  placed  with  Pandais 
among  the  Fraudulent  in  Boigia  i  of  Circle 
VIII  of  Hell  (Malebolge),  Inf.  xviii,  23-99 
IFrodQlenH].  Their  punishment  is  to  be 
scourged  on  their  naked  bodies  with  great 
whips  by  homed  demons,  as  they  go  round 
and  round  in  two  divisions,  which  pass  and 
repass  each  other  in  opposite  directions. 
Examples :  Venedico  Caccianimico  [Caeci»- 
nbnico] ;  Jason  the  Argonaut  [Jaaone  *]. 

Sem,  Shem,  eldest  son  of  Noah,  and  *  father 
of  all  the  children  of  Eber  *  {Gf«*  x.  21) ;  from 
his  seed,  who  refrained  from  taking  any  port 
in  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  was 
descended  the  people  of  Israel,  who,  of  all 
the  descendants  of  Noah,  alone  retained  the 
use  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  V.  E.  i.  y^^-'^. 

D.,  by  a  slip,  or  perhaps  misled  by  Isidore 
of  Sevifie,  who  (after  Gen,  x.  2-22)  mentions 
the  sons  of  Noah  in  the  reverse  order  {Ort^< 
ix.  2),  speaks  of  Shem  as  the  fAin/  son  of 
Noah.  In  the  Bible  wherever  Noah's  three 
sons  are  mentioned  together  they  are  invari' 
ably  named  in  the  following  order,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth  (Gen,  v.  $2;  vi.  10;  viL  13;  ix. 
18;  X.  I). 

Semel^,  Semcie,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  King 
of  Thebes,  and  Harmonia,  and  sister  of  Ino, 
Agave,  and  Autonoe;  she  was  beloved  by 
Jupiter,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Bacchus.  Juno,  in  order  to  avenge  herself 
upon  Jupiter  for  his  unfaithfulness  to  her,  ap- 
peared to  Semele  in  the  disguise  of  her  aged 
nurse  Beroe,  and  induced  her  to  ask  Jupiter 
10  show  himself  to  her  in  the  same  splendour 
and  majesty  in  which  he  appeared  to  Juno. 
Jupiter,  after  w^aming  Semele  of  the  dangCTi 
complied  with  her  request,  and  ap{>eared  before 
her  as  the  god  of  thunder,  whereupon  she  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  consumed  to  ashes 
(Ovid,  Metam.  iii.  260-309).  Juno»  further, 
indulged  her  wrath  against  the  Thebans  on 
Semele's  account,  by  driving  mad  her  sister 
Ino's  husband  Athamas,  who  in  his  frenzy 
caused  the  deaths  of  his  wife  and  two  sons 
{Metam,  iv.  512-30) ;  and  by  causing  her  two 
other  sisters,  Agave  and  Autono^,  to  tear  in 
pieces  Pentheus,  the  son  of  the  former  {Meiam* 
iii.  511  ff.). 

D.  mentions  Semele  in  connexion  with  Juno*s 
wrath  against  Thebes  on  her  account,  Inf. : 
1-3  [Ino] ;  on  arriving  in  the  Heaven  of  Sattim 
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Bealrice  refrains  from  smiling  upon  D,  lest  he 
should  be  overcome  by  her  beauty,  as  Scmeltf 
was  by  the  gtjdhcad  of  Jupiter^  Par,  xxi.  4-6; 
Bacchus  referred  to  as  senun  Semeles^  in  con- 
nexion with  Alcithotf  and  her  two  sisters,  Eptst, 
iv.  4  ( Alolthoe  :  Bacco]. 

Semilatius,  scmi-italianj  vulgare  Semi* 
latiunty  name  by  which  D.  would  distinguish 
the  vcrnacuUr  tongue  of  the  left  side  of  Italy, 
just  as  he  speaks  of  that  of  the  whole  of 
Italy  as  Laiinum  vuigare^  V.  K.  i,  19^"^*, 
[Latiua,] 

SemiramlSy  Scmiramis,  Queen  of  Assyria, 
wife  of  Ninus,  mythical  founder  of  the  empire 
of  Nineveh,  whom  she  succeeded. 

She  is  placed  among  the  Lustful  in  Circle  II 
of  Hell,  Inf.  V.  58  [liussurloal] ;  Virgil,  in 
describing  to  D.  who  she  was^  speaks  of  her 
as  having  been  imperairia  di  mottt  /aveile^ 
'empress  of  many  tongues'  {v,  54),  perhaps, 
as  Pnilalethes  suggests*  with  an  allusion  to  the 

*  confusion  of  tongues/  Babylon  being  included 
tn  the  Assyrian  empire;  V.  goes  on  to  refer 
to  her  licentiousness  (m^  55-7)»  *nd,  after 
naming  her  as  the  spouse  and  successor  of 
Ninus  {tn^  58-9),  states  (by  a  confusion  ap- 
parently between  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Babylonia  or  Assyria  with  Babylonia  or  Baby- 
Ion  in  Kgypt)  that  *she  held  the  land  njlcd 
by  the  Sultan/  i.e.  Egypt  iv.  601  [Babllon]. 
This  description  of  Semiramis  is  taken  direct 
Itotn  Orosius,  several  of  whose  phrases  D.  has 
borrowed  1— 

•  Nino  fttortuo  Sftmir«mis  uxor  succcssit  .  ,  . , 
haeCf  Ubidine  ardcns,  sanguinem  siliens,  inXtu 
ifictfflaabtlia  el  stuprm  ct  homicidia,  cum  omnes, 
quo*  rqgie  •rrcssttos,  merrtricie  habitos  concubitu 
oblectassct^  occideret,  tandem  filto  Qagitiose  coo- 
ceplo,  impic  cxposito,  inccstc  cognito,  privatam 
ignominijim  publico  scelcre  obtczit  Pncccpit 
cRim,  ut  inter  parentes  ac  fitios  nulla  delau  re- 
irerrntta  naturae  dc  conjugils  adpelcirdis  ut  cuique 
libitum  esset  liberum  ficrct,*    \^Hhi.  i.  4^  H  4»  7i  80 

D/s  phrase  Hi^ito  fe  licit 0  {v*  56),— which 
was  borrowed  by  Chaucer  and  applied  to  Nero, 

*  His  lustes  were  al  la  we  in  his  decree  *  {Menkes 
Tale^  V.  3667)-  is  an  exact  translation  of 
Orosius',  'ut  cuique  libitum  essct  liberum 
fierrt';  while  the  statement  *si  legge  Che 
succedette  a  Nino,  e  fu  sua  six>sa'  {tnf*  58-9) 
poiQU  directly  to  what  Orosius  says^  '  Nioo 
monuo  SamiRLmis  ujcor  sucecasiL* 

U*  mentions  S.  agiiin  together  with  Ninus, 
in  connexion  with  their  attempt  to  attain  uni- 
v<exia]  empirct  an  object  fur  which  they  waged 
war  for  more  than  ninety  years,  as  is  recorded 
by  Orosius  <who  puts  the  united  reigns  of  the 
two  at  ninetyfour  years,  Hist,  ii.  3,  |  1  »t  Mon. 
ii.  9^"^ ;  Ovid's  mention  of  them  both  \Meiam. 
iv.  fS,  8S^  in  the  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbc, 
Moo. ii. 9«>'^.    [Ninon] 

Seneca,  Lticius  Annaeus  Seneca^  Roman 


philosopher  and  tragedian,  bom  at  Cordova, 
B.C.  4,  He  was  appointed  ttitor  to  the  youthful 
Domitius  Nero,  afterwards  Emperor,  under 
whom  he  amassed  an  enormous  fortune,  and 
was  for  a  time  practically  the  administrator  of 
the  Empire.  He  committed  suicide  by  com* 
mand  of  Nero,  who  accused  him  of  complicity 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  A,  D.  6$.  Seneca  was 
a  voluminous  writer;  his  philosophical  works 
consist  of  formal  treatises  on  ethics,  moral 
letters,  and  discussions  of  natural  philosophy 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Stoical  s>^cm ; 
his  NiiiuraUs  Quaestiones  (in  eight  books) 
was  used  as  a  text-book  of  natural  science  in 
the  Middle  Ages;  his  most  important  philo* 
sophical  work  is  the  De  Btneficiis  (in  seven 
books) ;  he  was  also  the  author  of  tragedies. 
written  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  nine  of  which 
are  extant  In  the  Middle  Ages  (and  even  as 
late  as  Cent,  xvi )  Seneca  was  regarded  as  the 
author  of  two  works  written  (in  Cent  vi)  by 
Martin  of  Braga,  vii.  the  Dt  Quatuor  Vir* 
tutihus  Cardinalihui  (otherwise  known  as 
Formula  Hontsttu  Vilat)  and  the  Liber  mi 
Galiontm  de  Remidiis  Foriuitorum^  both  of 
which  are  quoted  by  D.  as  Seneca V  (Mar- 
tinua  Dumiensia.] 

D.  places  Seneca,  whom  he  qualifies  as  'the 
moralist,*  among  the  ^reat  philosophers  of 
antiquity  in  Limbo,  Inf.  iv.  141  [Ltmbo] ;  his 
saying  that  nothing  coststodear  as  that  which 
is  purchased  with  prayers,  Con  v.  1.  8'^"^  {Dt 
Beneficiis,  ii.  I :  'nulla  res  carius  constat  quam 
quae  precibus  empta  ^%X ' — quoted  also  by 
Brunctlo  Latino,  Tr/sof\  li.  79  :  '  nulc  chose  ne 
coste  plus  chier  que  cele  qui  est  acbet^e  par 
priere  ) ;  his  account  of  the  ball  of  fire  which 
he  saw  in  the  sky  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  Conv,  ii.  i4iT*-«  (AW, 
Quaes/,  i.  t  :  *  Nos  quoque  vidimus  non  semel 
flammam  ingentis  pilae  specie,  quae  tamen  in 
ipso  cursu  suo  disstpata  est.  Vidimus  circa 
divi  August!  excessum  simile  prodigium  *  (cf, 
vii.  17) — quoted,  not  from  Seneca  direct,  but 
from  Albert  us  Magnus  {Meteor,  u  4),  wbenoa 
the  quotation  from  Albumazax  in  the  previons 
paragraph  is  also  taken  )\  his  contempt  for  life 
m  comparison  with  wisdom,  Conv*  iii.  l4****j 
his  invective  against  richaSi  '  iDiatliiiaineiite 
a  Lucillo  scrivendo/  Conv.  iv.  !»■■**  [Imolllo} ; 
his  saying  that  even  with  one  foot  in  the  gmirc 
he  would  still  be  desirous  of  learning,  Con  v. 
iv.  i^i«>-i  (Apparently  a  mistaken  attribution  — 
Manucchelli  quotes  this  identical  sentiment 
from  the  jurist  Salvius  Julianus,  *  Et  si  alterum 
pedcm  in  sepulcro  haberem,  ad  hue  addisoere 
vcllem');  Smeca  cc«ipled  with  Numa  Tom- 
pilius  as  having  been  well  trained,  and  in 
consequence  a  good  guide  to  others,  V.  E. 
i.  I7>*"'*;  quoted  as  the  author  ol  the  IM 
QfMimor  Virtutiffii  Ctirt/trnt/i^ui,  Won.  it* 
5M^  [QuMtuor  Viriutlbu^  Cmrdiamllhum,  De] ; 
and  of  the  De  h*emediis  Ff^utt€*rttm^  Epist 
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tv.  5  [Fortuitorum  RemettiM]  ;  mentioned  in 
his  capacity  of  tragic  poet^  Epist.  x,  lo. 

SeaecttiUt  De,  Cicero's  treatise  On  Old 
Age  (in  the  fomi  of  a  dialogue,  the  chief  speaker 
beings  Cato  the  Censor,  otherwise  knouTi  as 
Cato  Major);  quoted  as  Z?^'/Aj  VecMezza^fCany, 
ii,  9^'  ;  hi  SenetluU,  Con  v.  iv.  ai**^,  04^*1*3^ 
2yil»i>u^  28'*  ;  Cicero  agrees  with  other  philo- 
sophers in  helieving  the  soul  to  be  immortal, 
Conv.  ii. 9**^"*"  [Sendii.f^  21  J;  Curius  Dcntatus, 
when  the  Saninites  attempted  to  britje  him, 
declared  that  he  did  not  care  to  possess  gold, 
but  to  command  those  who  possessed  it,  Conv, 
iv,  5Ji"-iii  ySemti,  §  16:  *  Curio  ad  focum 
sedentif  magnum  auri  pond  us  Samnites  cum 
attulissent,  repudtatt  ab  eo  sunt ;  non  enim 
aunim  babercj  praedarum  sibi  videri  dixit,  sed 
lis,  qui  habcrent  aurutn,  imperare  *) ;  the  soul 
of  celestial  origin,  its  abiding  place  on  earth 
opposed  to  its  divine  nature  and  to  eternity, 
Conv.  iv.  2i«^-«  {Sencct.  §21:  'est enim  animus 
caelestis  ex  alttssimo  domiciho  depressus,  et 
quasi  demersus  in  lerram,  locum  divinae  na- 
turae aetemitatique  contrarium  V^ ;  Plato  hved 
10  be  eighty-one^  Conv.  iv,  24>'-'3^^  [Sennet, 
§  5  :  *  I^lato  uno  et  octogesimo  anno  scribens 
mortuus  est*);  the  noble  soul  tits  its  actions 
to  due  times  and  seasons^  which  bring  forth 
the  fruit  to  which  they  were  ordained,  Conv, 
iv,  24®"^-^  {SetU'Ci.  §  2) ;  the  vine  provided  by 
nature  with  tendrils  with  which  to  support 
itself,  Conv.  iv.  241*^*"^-  {Seneci. '^  15:  *  Vitis, 
quae  natura  caduca  est,  et  nisi  fulta  sit.  ad 
terram  fertur;  eadem,  ul  se  erigat,  clavicuhs 
suis,  quasi  manibus^  quidquid  est  nacta,  com- 
plectttur');  our  hfe  has  a  6xed  course,  and 
allotted  seasons  for  certain  things,  Conv.  iv. 
2717-^^2  {Sencci.  ^  10:  *  Cursus  est  cert  us 
aetatis,  et  una  via  naturae,  eaque  simplex; 
suaque  cuique  parti  aetatis  tempesti vitas  est 
data  *)  ;  the  Senate  so  called  as  being  an  as- 
sembly of  elders,  Conv,  iv.  27^^-^  {ScnetL 
§  6 :  *  nisi  essent  in  senibus  consilium,  ratio, 
sententia,  non  summum  consilium  majores 
nostri  appellassent  Scnatum  *) ;  Cato  found  his 
delight  in  conversation  increase  as  he  grew 
older,  Conv.  iv.  27!''^"*  {Seneci.  §  14:  *habeo 
senectuti  niagnam  gratiam,  quae  mihi  sermonis 
aviditatetii  auxit  *) ;  natural  death  is  as  it  were 
a  haven  of  repose  after  a  long  voyage,  Conv. 
iv.  28*^*^  [Stnect.  §  19:  *vitam  adolescent! bus 
vis  aufert,  senibus  matuntas ;  quae  mihi  qui- 
dem  lam  jucunda  est,  uij  quo  piopius  ad 
mortem  accedam,  quasi  terram  videre  videar, 
aliquandoque  in  portum  ex  longa  navigatione 
esse  venturus ') ;  the  soul  quits  the  body  in 
old  a^e  with  as  little  violence  as  the  ripe  truit 
falls  Irom  the  tree,  Conv.  iv*  28 ^~^^  (Seneci. 
§  19 :  'quasi  poma  ex  arboribus,  si  cruda  sunt^ 
vi  avelluntur,  si  nxatura  et  cocta,,  decidunt ; 
SIC  vitam  adoiescentibus  vis  aufert,  senibus 
matuntas ') ;    Cato's  eagerness  to  see   (after 


death)  the  great  Romans  who  had  gone  before 
him,  Conv.  iv,  26*^"^  \Seni£i,  §  33:  *  Equidem 
efferor  studio  pat  res  vestros,  quos  colui  el 
dilexi,  videndi ;  neque  vero  eos  solum  con- 
venire  aveo,  quos  ipse  cognovi,  sed  illos  etiam 
de  quibus  audivi  et  legi  et  ipse  conscripsi^); 
life  on  earth  as  it  were  a  sojourn  in  a  tavern, 
hence  the  soul  returns  to  God  as  to  its  home, 
Conv.  iv.  28**^2  (Sentct.  J  23 :  *  ex  vita  iu 
discedo,  tamquam  ex  hospttio,  non  tamquam 
ex  domo:  commorandi  enim  natura  devcr- 
sorium  nobis,  non  habitandi  locum  dedit  ')^ 

ScnectutCt  De  Juventute  et  [Javeaimte 
eiSeaecUiie,  De.] 

Senenses,  inhabitants  of  Siena,  V.  £.  L 
lo"^  i3-\     [Saneei.] 

Seneosis,  Sienese,  V*  £.  i*  I3^<>.  [BaneM.] 

Senettuie,  DL     [Seaecti/te,  De.] 

Senna,  the  Seine,  one  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  P  ranee,  which  rises  m  the  Plateau  de  Langrcs 
about  18  miles  N-W,  of  Dijon,  and  flows  N.W. 
through  France,  past  Paris  and  Rouen,  into 
the  English  Channel,  which  it  enters  between 
Honfleur  and  Havre, 

The  Seine  is  mentioned  by  the  Emperof 
Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury),  together 
with  the  V'ar,  Rhine,  Is^re,  Saone,  and  Rhone, 
in  connexion  with  Caesar^s  victories  in  Gaul^ 
Far.  vi.  59[Aqiiilai :  lira] ;  and  by  the  Eagie 
in  the  Heaven  of  j  upitcr,  to  indicate  Paris,  in 
connexion  with  Philip  IV's  debasement  of  the 
coinage,  Par,  xix.  118  [Fillppo^:  Pari^]. 

Sennaar,  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  the 
name    represented   by    Shinar  in   A.  V.,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  great  alluvial  tract  throQgli 
which  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flow  before 
reaching  the  sea,   known   in   later  times  as 
Cbaldaea  or  Babylonia,     It  was  upon  ^a  plain 
in  the  land  of  Shmar*  that  the  Tower  of  Babel  ' 
was  built  (Gen,  xi,  2),  and  *in  the  land  of] 
Shinar'  was  situated  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod  I 
{Urn,  X,  10),  who  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
builder  of  Babel. 

D.  mentions  Shinar  in  connexion  wnth  Nim- 
rod and  the  Tower  of  Babel,  Purg.  xii.  56; 
V.  E.  i.  7^^.     [Babel:  Nembrotto.] 

Sennacherib^  King  of  Assyria,  b,c.  705- 

681  ;  he  was  the  son  of  Sargon,  whom  be 
succeeded,  and  was  himself  succeeded  by  his 
own  son,  Esarhaddon.  In  the  year  700  he 
*went  up  against'  Heiekiah,  King  of  Judah 
{^  Kings  xviii.  13-16);  in  the  following;  year 
(probably)  he  sent  a  second  expedition  against  I 
Hezekiah,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
Assyrian  host,  to  the  number  of  185,000  men, 
was  annihilated  in  a  smgle  night,  either  by 
a  pestilence,  or  by  some  other  di\Tn€  ^-isita- 
tion  {2  Kings  xix.  35).  Sennacherib  himself 
escaped    and   reached   his   capital   in   safety* 
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Senocrate 


Seraflni 


where  he  was  evetitualty  (eighteen  years  later) 
aMassinated  by  twa  of  his  suns :— 

*  So  Sennacherib  kitiiar  of  Assyria  departed,  and 
went  And  returned^  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh,  And  it 
came  to  pasSj  as  be  wa^  worshipping  in  the  house 
of  Kiaroch  hts  god,  that  Adrammelecb  and  Sharcier 
his  90{i»  smote  him  with  the  sword  :  and  they  es- 
caped into  the  knd  of  Annenia.*  (a  Kmgs  alx* 
3^7  ;  Jsmak  xxxvii.  37-8. 1 

Sennacherib  figures  among  the  examples 
of  defeated  pride  portrayed  in  Circle  1 
of  Purgatory,  where  D.  sees  graven  on  the 
ground  a  representation  of  the  scene  of  his 
murder  by  his  two  sons,  Purg.  xii*  52-4 
[Superbl].  In  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the  de- 
struction  of  Sennacherib  special  mention  is 
made  of  the  pride  {in  A-V.  *tumuit»'  but  in 
Vulg.  *  superbia ')  of  the  latter  (2  Kings  xau  28 ; 
Ifaiah  xxxvii.  1^). 

Senocrate*  Xenocrates,  the  philosopher, 
native  of  Chalcedon,  born  B.C.  396,  died  at 
the  age  of  82.  B.C  314;  he  attached  himself 
in  his  youth  to  Plato,  whom  be  accompanied 
to  Syracuset  and  after  Plato's  death  he  went 
with  Aristotle  to  the  court  of  Hermtas,  tyrant 
of  Atameus  in  Mysia:  after  his  return  to 
Athens  he  was  on  several  occasions  sent  as  am* 
bussador  to  Philip  of  Macedon;  he  succeeded 
Speusippus  as  president  of  the  Academy,  a 
post  which  he  occupied  for  twenty -five  years. 
Of  his  writings,  which  were  chiefly  metaphy- 
fical  and  ethica),  nothing  has  been  preserved 
but  the  titles,  Aristotle  wrote  upon  his  doc- 
trines, and  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  Cicero, 
who  speaks  of  him  as  *  seven ssim us  philo- 
mphorum,  ob  eamque  rem  ipsam  nuignus 
cUnisquc' (t?^  i.  30). 

D-,  m  his  account  of  the  Academic  and 
Peripatetic  schools  of  philosophy  (taken  from 
Cicero*  Aiad,  i.  4),  couples  Xenocrates  with 
Anstolle  as  having  brought  moral  philosophy 
to  j)crf coition,  Conv,  jv,  6*5**"*,  {Acmdemicmt 
QuMeMUQOes:  Calcldonlo.] 

ScMfwo  e  SeasMto,  DL   [Semu  ei  SeaslbiU, 

He.) 

SenMu  et  Seaslbitl»  De,  Aristotle's  treattae 
Om  Sense  and  Sensibie  Things  \  quoted  as 
Ih  Senso  e  Sef$iatif^  Conv,  iii.  qt'^***'*;  A/s 
cptnioo  that,  strictly  speaking,  light  and  colour 
•tone  are  visible,  Conv.  iii.  9^^*-'"^  (De  Sefu.^ 
Capw  3) ;  his  refutation  uf  the  Platonic  theory 
that  sight  consists,  not  in  the  entering  of  the 
risible  into  the  eye,  but  in  the  going  forth 
of  the  vi8u:it  power  towards  the  visible  object, 
Coov.  iii.  9''«-i'»'*  {/Je  Sef$j,t  Cap.  2  .  [Ariato- 
Ula:  Platone.) 

S^aicttilmrum,  Liber],  Peter  Lombard's 
•Book  of  Sentences'  (in  four  books),  a  col- 
lection of  the  sentences  of  the  Fathers,  which 
tD  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  favourite  text-book 
m  the  theobgical   schools  [Pleiro^J.    *  The 


design  of  the  work  was  to  place  before  the 
student,  in  as  strictly  logical  a  form  as  prac> 
ticable,  the  views  istnfen/iae)  of  the  Fathers 
and  all  great  doctors  of  the  Church  upon  the 
chief  and  most  di6icult  points  in  the  Christian 
belief'  {£f>cyc.  BHL), 

It  is  referred  to  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in 
the  Heaven  of  the  Sun  as  *  the  treasure  *  which 
Peter  Lombard  oficrcd  to  the  Church,  as  the 
widow  did  her  mites : — 

^QdcI  Pletro  fn,  the   eon  \m  ^esf^^m^Ut 
06(rne  a  ttnta  Chieta  il  «ao  Tcaioro.' 

The  allusion  is  to  a  sentence  in  the  preface 
of  the  work,  in  which  Peter  presents  his  book 
as  a  humble  oflfering  to  the  treasury  of  God, 
just  as  the  widow  offered  her  mites  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple :  — 

*Cupiente5  aliquid  de  tenuitate  nostra  cum 
pauperrulA  in  gazophylacium  Domini  mittere/ 

Peter  Lombard's  language  is  in  close  imi* 
tat  ion  of  Lake  xxi.  1-4  (in  the  Vtilgate 
version)  :^ 

'  Respiiiens    sytem^    vidit    eos    qui    znittcbant 

munera  huh  in  gazophylaciunif  divltcs, 

Vidil  «utcDi  ct  quamdAtn  viduam  paupercuUnt 

mittentcm  aera  minuta  duo. 

Et   dixit:    Vcrc  dico   vobis,  quia  vidua    haee 

pauper,  p]u«  quam  omnet  misit 

Nam  umnes  hi  ex  abundant!  sibi  miserunt  hi 

munera  Dei :    haec  autcm  ex  co  quod  decAt  Uli, 

omnem  victum  suum  quem  habtiit,  misit* 

Sententiamm,  Blagister,  the  *  Master  of 

the  Sentences,*  i.e.  Peter  Lombard,  so  called 
from  the  title  of  his  best  known  work  the 
U^  Seniemiiarum^  Mon.  iii.  7-^'*.    [Fietro^,] 

SeptemtriOt  the  North,  V.  E,  i.  8^    (8«i- 

tentrione*! 

Serafi,  Seraphim  (for  Serafini^  coupled  with 
Ckrrubi^  in  rime,  for  CkifuHm)^  Par.  axviil  99, 
[SeraftnL] 

Serafinl«  Seraphim,  the  highest  Order  of 
Angels,  they  ranking  Ijcforc  all  others  in  the 
Celestial  Hierarchy,  Par.  iv.  3S;  viii.  37  ;  xxi. 
92;  xxvtii«  98-9;  Conv,  it,  6^;  alluded  to  as 
quei/UiKki  pii^  the  di  sri  <il€ facenn  ia  auulia^ 
*  the  kindly  Arcs  which  of  six  wings  made  ihiir 
cowl/  Par.  ix*  77'8  (rcf.  to  /saiak  vi.  2  :  *  Above 
stood  the  seraphim 5 :  each  one  had  six  wings; 
with  twaia  he  covered  his  £ice*  and  with  tm-atn 
he  covei«d  his  foet»  and  with  iwaia  lie  did 
fly*K 

Beatrice  (in  the  Crystalline  Heaven t  in  her 
exposition  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Angelic 
Hierarchies  states  that  the  Seraphim  rank  fint 
in  the  first  Hierarchy,  next  below  them  bdQf 
the  Cl^rubim,  Par.  xaviiL  ^^-9  id.  Par.  iv.  a^ ; 
viii*  37  ;  xxi.  92;  Conv.  ii.  6-"'^)  lOerarohla); 
they  contemplate  the  Arst  Person  of  the  Tn&ttVt 
find  the  Father.  Conv.  ii.  6  *•*'•** ;  they  preside 
over  the  Heaven  of  the  Frimum  MMh  or 
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CrysUiIline  Heaven,  Par-  viiL  36-7;  xxviii. 
70-2  (Faradiao*]. 

St  Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun)  alludes  to  the  *  seraphic  ardour*  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  as  distinguished  from  the 
*  cherubic  light  *  of  the  Dominicans,  Par.  xi. 
37-9.     [Cherubini :  Domenioanl] 

Serchio,  river  of  Tuscany,  which  rises  in 

the  Apennines  of  Lunigiana,  flows  S»  towards 
Lucca,  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  which  it  lums 
S.W.J  and  runs  into  the  Ligurian  Sea  between 
Viareggid  and  Pisa;  it  formerly  joined  the 
Amo  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth,  but  it 
now*  enters  the  sea  by  a  separate  channel* 

The  demons  in  Bolgia  5  of  Circle  VIII  of 
Hell  (Malebolge),  where  the  Barrators  are 
punished  in  a  morass  of  boiling  pitth,  taunt- 
ingly observe  to  one  of  the  latter,  who  is  a 
native  of  Lucca^  that  the  swimming  there  is  not 
like  that  in  the  Serchio  (doubtless  in  allusion 
to  the  fact,  noted  by  the  old  commentators, 
that  the  river  was  a  favourite  bathing-resort  of 
the  Luccbese),  Inf.  xxi.  49.     [Zita,  Santa.] 

Sergestus,  founder  ^according  to  VirgiJ, 
Aen.  V.  t2i )  of  the  great  Roman  house  of  Ser* 
gius,  one  of  the  four  Trojan  captains  (the  others 
being  Mnestheus,  Gyas,  and  Cloanthus,  A^^n. 
V.  1 15-23),  who  took  part  in  the  ship- race  during 
the  games  in  Sicily  instituted  by  Aeneas  in 
honour  of  his  father^s  memory.  Virgil  describes 
{Aen.  V.  201-72)  how  Sei^estus,  who  was  in  the 
rear  at  the  start,  in  making  a  great  effort  to 
draw  to  the  front,  fouls  the  rock  which  they 
have  to  round,  and  comes  to  grief,  and  how, 
after  the  race  is  over  and  the  victors  have 
received  their  prizes,  Sergestus,  having  with 
difficulty  got  his  ship  off  the  rock,  comes  in, 
rowing  helplessly,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  spec- 
tators :— 

'  Tamqor  Jideo  dooali  (ximcs  opiibasquc  sttpcrbi 
Ftiniccis  ibant  evincti  tcnipora  tiients^ 
Cam  saevo  «  scopalo  mtilta  y-ix  arte  rcrolsos, 
Ambftis  retnis  attque  orditiiC  debilis  unot 
liiruaiii  sine  hoaore  rmtero  SeT;Kcsttt»  apebat.* 

The  jeering  of  Sergestus  by  the  Sicilian  on- 
lookers after  his  mishap  is  alluded  to,  Ed,  ii. 
30-1.    [Sioanl] 

Serse,  Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,  King  of 
Persia  B.  a  485-465  ;  in  the  spring  of  B.  C  480 
he  set  out  from  Sardis  at  the  head  of  a  count- 
less host  on  his  memorable  expedition  against 
Greece,  crossed  the  Hellespont  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  and  marched  on  Athens,  after  destroy- 
ing Leonidas  and  his  Spartans  at  Thermopylae ; 
on  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  his  fleet  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis^  he  retreated  homewards, 
reaching  Sardis  again  before  the  end  of  the 
same  year.  He  was  eventually  assassinated  by 
Artabanus,  the  captain  of  his  body-guard,  after 
a  reign  of  twenty  years,  B.  c,  465. 

D.  mentions  Xerxes  in  connexion  with  his 
passage   of  the   Hellespont,   Purg.   xxviii.  71 


[midsponto] ;  he  is  introduced  as  the  t>TJC  of 

a  warrior  by  Charles  Martel  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Venus),  who  says  that  one  man  is  bom  to  be 
a  Solon  (or  lawgiver),  another  a  Xerxes,  and 
a  third  a  Melchizedek  (or  good  king),  Par.  viii* 
124-5;  ^*^  invasion  of  Greece  with  an  immense 
army,  with  which  he  crossed  the  Hellespont  1 
from  Abydos  to  Sestos,  in  his  attempt  to  attain  < 
universal  empire,  and  his  miserable  £a,ilure, 
Mon.  ii.  g^''-^'^  [  Abido :  Sesto '  ].  D.  probably 
had  in  mind  in  this  last  passage  Orosius' 
account  of  Xerxes'  expedition,  how  he  set  out 
with  a  vast  host,  and  how  he  returned  miserably 
with  a  handful  of  men ; — 

*  Xerxes  septingenta  milia  armatonun  de  regno 
ct  treceuta  de  auxiliis,  rostnitas  etiam  iiaT«s  nuUe 
ducentas,  onerarias  autem  tria  milia nuroerohabtiisse 
narratur  ^  ut  inerito  inopinato  exercitu  imnensaeque 
classt  vix  ad  potum  flumina,  vix  terras  ad  ingressumy 
vix  maria  ad  cursum  suffecisse  memoratum  siL* 
(ii.  9,  §  a  J) — *  Rex  Abydum,  ubi  poutem  irehiti 
victor  maris  cotiseruerat*  cum  paucis  proficiscttur. 
Scd  cum  pontem  hibernis  tempcsutibus  di^olutum 
olfendis'setf  piscatoria  scapha  trepidus  transtit. 
£rat  sane  quod  spectare  human um  genus  et  dolore 
dcbuerit  mutalioncs  rerum  hac  vel  maxime  varietate 
permetietis  :  exiguo  contentum  latere  navigio,  sub 
quo  ipsumpelagus  ante latuisset  el  jugum  captivitatis 
suae  juncto  pontc  portassct ;  vilissimo  unius  servoli 
egere  ministerio,  cujus  potentiae,  dum  monies  ex- 
ciduntur^  valles  replentur,  amnes  exhauriuntuTi 
ipsa  etiam  remm  natura  cessisset'  (ii«  10,  $^  S-iqw) 

Sesto*,  Sestos,  town  in  Thrace,  on  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Hellespont,  opposite 
Abydos  in  Asia,  from  which  it  was  rather  more 
than  a  mile  distant ;  celebrated  in  fiction  on 
account  of  the  exploit  of  Leander,  who  used  to 
s\rim  nightly  across  from  Abydos  to  visit  Hero, 
Purg.  xxviii.  74  [Abido:  Iie&ZLdro];  ^nd  m 
history  on  account  of  the  bridge  of  Ixjats  built 
by  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont,  Mon.  ii.  9^ 
[Mleaponto:  Serse]. 

Sesto-»  Sextus,  i.e,  (probably)  Sextus  Pom- 
peius  Magnus,  younger  son  of  Pompcy  the 
Great;  together  with  his  brother  Cncius  be 
fought  against  Caesar  at  Munda,  B;.c.  45, 
where  he  was  defeated,  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  life.  After  the  murder  of  Caesar  in 
the  next  year  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  fleet,  and  took  possession  of  Sicily,  whence 
he  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  cut  off  from 
the  Romans  their  com  supplies  horn  Egypt 
and  Africa,  so  that  Rome  was  threatened  with 
famine.  He  was  eventually  (B.  C  36*  defeated 
by  the  fleet  of  Augustus  under  Agrippa  off  the 
N.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  shortly  alter  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  at  Mitylene  by  an 
officer  of  Antony  (B.  c  35). 

D»  places  Sextus  among  the  Robbers  in 
Round  I  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell,  InT  xii,  135 
[Fredom] ;  his  defeat  at  Munda  is  alluded  io^ 
Par*  vi.  71-2  [Munda]. 

D.'s  estimate  of  Sextus  Pompeius  was  doubt- 
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less  derived  from  Lucan  and  Orostus ;  the 
former  calJs  him  a  Sicilian  pi  rale,  and  re- 
proaches him  with  having  tarnished  the  fame 
of  his  fat  her »  who  had  exterminated  the  pirates 
Id  the  Mediterranean  :  — 

'Seitiu  *  *  .  migno  |>rol«9  indi[^«  piajrente^ 
Oui  mox  ScyllAcii  exal  gm«s4tiis  in  Qnd^ 
Polluit  axqaanom  SkaJiu  piimta  tiiiunphoiu^ 

Orosius  says  :— 

'  Sextua  Pompeius,  postquam  se  in  proscn'ptorum 
numerum  reUtum  coroperjt,  convenua  in  lalrocinia 
omnem  aram  ttaliae  caedibus  rapinisque  vastavtt. 
Sicilta  praereptjt  commeatibtiaque  impeditle  Roduun 
fame  ad  fee  it/    {Hist,  vl  18,  §  19.) 

Some  commentators  think  that  D,*s  reference 
is  not  to  Sextos  Pomp)eius,  but  to  Sextus  Tar- 
quinius,  son  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  Supcrbus, 
who  violated  and  caused  the  death  of  Lucre tia, 
the  wife  of  his  cousin  Tarquinius  CoUatinus. 
[Iiuorosia.] 

Benvenutjo  understands  Sextus  Pompcius  to 
be  meant,  but  dissents  from  Lucan*s  estimate 
of  him  :  — 

•  Hie  ftota,  lector^  quod  autor  sequttur  hie 
Lucaflum,  quia  appcllat  Sextum  vilem  piratam,  qui 
excreuit  piraticam  in  man,  in  quo  pater  suus  piratas 
vicerat,  dc  quibus  habuerat  gjoriosuro  triuicphum. 
Scd  ccrtc  ne&cio  videre  cur  iste  debeat  dici  pusill- 
animis,  nisi  forte  quia  habuit  fortunAm  contra  sc  \ 
imo  videtur  futssc  ma^nanimus^  quia  coactus  est 
Caccrc  dc  necessitate  virtutcm,* 

Sesto  Cielo.    [Glove,  Cielo  dl.] 

Sestos,  town  in  Thrace^  on  the  Hellespont, 
Mon.  ii.  ^'^K    [Seito  1.] 

Setta,  Ceuta  (the  ancient  Septa,  the  site  of 
the  Roman  colony  Aii  Sefittm  Fraires)^  city  in 
N.  Africa,  in  Morocco^  opposite  to  Gibraltar; 
tt  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  which  juts  out 
from  the  mainland,  and  forms  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ;  its  name  is  derived 
from  its  seven  hills,  the  highest  of  which,  the 
Monte  del  Hacho,  is  identical  with  the  ancient 
Abyla,  the  southernmost  of  the  two  Pillars  of 
Hercules.     [Coloime  dl  Sroole.] 

Ulysses  (in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VI 11  of  Hell), 
In  desmbing  his  voyage  westwards,  says  he 
first  passed  Ceuta  on  his  left  hand,  then  Seville 
on  his  right.  Inf.  xxvi.  1 10-11.    lUllflae.] 

Sette  Regi »,  the  Seven  Kings  who  warred 
against  Thebes  (viz.  Adrastus,  Polynices,  Ty- 
deus^  AmphiaraiiSf  Capaneus,  Hippomedon,  and 
Parthenopaeus);  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Capaneus,  Inf.  xiv.  6B-9.     [Capaneo:  Teba.] 

Sette  Regi^  the  Seven  Kings  of  Rome 
(via.  Romulus,  Numa  Pompittus,  Tullus  Hosti- 
lius,  Ancus  Marcius,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  and  Tarqumius  Supcrbus) ;  men- 
tioned by  the  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven 
ol  Mercury)  in  connexion  with  the  Roman 
Eagle,  Par.  vi.  41  [Aquila^];  their  guardianship 
oCRomc  during  her  infancy,  their  names  being 


given  as  '  Romolo,  Numa,  Tullo,  Anco,  e  li  tre 
Tarquinii,'  Conv.  iv.  ^^'^-'^^  [TarqtiinU], 

Sette  Savi.    [Savi.  Sett©.] 

Settembre,  the  month  of  September:  D. 
refers  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  hospitals  of 
Valdtchiana,  owing  to  the  malaria  generated  by 
its  swatnps,  during  the  month  of  August,  tra  il 
itigiio  e  ii  stUtm^re^  Inf.  xxix.  47.    [Chiatia.] 

Settentrione'.  the  Constellation  of  *  the 
Plough*  iLat.  %€pUm  irionts^  *  seven  ploughing 
oxen  *),  otherwise  known  as  *  the  W^ain '  or  *  the 
Cireat  Bear*;  figuratively,  of  the  seven  candle- 
sticks of  the  mystical  Procession  in  the  Terres- 
trial Paradise,  Purg.  xxx.  i  (the  constellatioD 
itself  being  referred  to  as  il  pik  basso  r.,  v.  5) 
[ProceMione] ;  referred  to  as  sette  sieitegtiiae^ 
Cani*  XV. 29;  and  (in  a  quotation  from  Bo«Hhius), 
teptcm  gelidi  tnofus^  Mun,  ii.  9**  [CarrOfH^]. 

Settentrione  *,  the  region  of  *  the  Plough^' 
i.  e.  the  North  ;  the  mountain  of  Purgatory  as 
far  removed  from  the  Eauator  towards  the  N. 
as  Jerusalem  is  towards  the  S.,  Purg.  iv.  79^84 ; 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  distant  23  and  more 
northwards  from  the  Equator,  Conv.  iii.  5*-'»>-*^ 
[Canoro];  Septemtrio^  of  the  N.  limits  of 
the  langue  /f*ofl,  V.  E.  i.  8^  [Ltogua  OU\  \ 
Tramontanay  the  imaginary  city  of  Maria  at 
the  N.Pole, distant  2,700  miles  N.from  Rome, 
Conv.  iii.  5»A-«*  [Maria*] ;  the  region  of  intense 
cold,  Sest.  ii.  25-7  ;  Aquiiorte^  the  region  of  the 
N.  wind  (Aquilo)*  Purg.  iv.  6oj  xxxii.  99;  Conv. 
iv.  20*^*'  [Aquilone] ;  referred  to  as  settentrionai 
vedtnfo  siio,  'widowed  region  of  the  N.,'  as 
having  been  debarred  from  gazing  upon  the 
^quattro  stelle  Non  viste  mai  fuor  chc  alia 
prima  gcnte*  (i.e.,  according  to  some,  th« 
Southent  Cross),  Purg.  i.  33-7  {set  detow); 
dcscri  bed  as  /a  piagtt  CAe  dataen  fiamo  tf  lit  ice 
si  cuapra^  H&tamit  c^  nt^jlgtio^  x.  e.  the  region 
which  is  every  day  covered  by  the  constellation 
of  the  Great  Bear,  Par.  jsx\,  51-3  [Boote: 
BHoe]. 

With  regard  to  the  supposed  reference  to 
the  Southern  Cross  (Purg.  i.  13-7),  Butler 
observes  ;^ 

*  D/s  Bstronomrcal  knowledge  wm  probably 
sufficient  to  tell  him  thjit  tlie  mHmtifionm  mi0  bad 
once  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  four  ttars  eonipoiitiig 
the  Southern  Crc»a,  which  have  been  visible  Ci  t^ 
N.  Kk  the  shores  of  the  Baltic* 

D.  may  have  learned  of  the  Southern  Cratt 
from  the  great  V^enetian  traveller.  Marco  PolOi 
who  made  the  voyage  from  Chioa  to  PcffUA, 
vii  Sumatra  and  Ceylon,  and  therefore  might 
have  seen  it,  though  he  never  mentions  it  to 
his  book  (written  in  1398 J.  Some  lake  'U 
prima  gente  *  to  be  Adam  and  Eve,  who  from 
the  Terrestrial  P  ir.niUc,  00  the  summit  of  clit 
mounta^in  of  f  h^d  seen  these  «tar^ 

which  were  vi^!  ^  rrom  the  S.  hemisphere- 

According  to  the  geography  of  D.'i  time  Asia 
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and  Africa  lay  N.  of  the  Equator,  so  that  after 
the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise  these  stars  remained  in- 
visible to  all  mankind. 

Settinio  Cielo,     [Satumo,  Cielo  dL] 

Sfinge,  Sphinx,  a  she- monster^  who  ap- 
peared in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  and, 
seated  on  a  rock,  put  a  riddle  to  every  Thcban 
that  passed  by,  slaying  all  those  who  could  not 
supply  the  answer.  The  riddle,  which  ran  as 
follows — a  creature  with  four  feet  has  two  feet 
and  three  feet,  and  only  one  voice,  but  its  feet 
vary,  and  when  it  has  most  it  is  weakest— was 
solved  by  Oedipus,  who  replied  that  the  crea- 
ture was  man  :  in  infancy  he  crawls  upon  aU 
fours,  in  manhood  he  stands  erect  upon  two 
feet,  and  in  old  age  he  supports  his  tottering 
steps  with  a  staC  The  Sphinx,  on  hearing  the 
solution  of  the  riddle,  flung  herself  down  from 
the  rock  and  was  killed. 

D.  mentions  the  Sphinx,  together  with 
Themis,  in  connexion  with  his  mysterious 
prophecy  of  the  DX\\  Purg.  xxxiii.  47.  [BXV : 
Edipo:  Naiade:  TetnL] 

Sibilla,  Seville  (the  ancient  Hispalis)^  city 
of  Spain  in  Andalusia,  on  the  left  bank  d  the 
Guadalquivir,  about  60  miles  N.E.  of  Cadiz ; 
it  is  practically  a  sea-port,  the  river  being 
navigable  for  large  vessels  right  up  to  the  city, 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  before  the  develop- 
ment of  Cadii,  it  was  a  commercial  centre  of 
great  importance ;  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moors  from  the  beginning  of  Cent,  viii  till  1248, 
when  they  were  expelled  by  Ferdinand  ill, 
King  of  Castile  and  Leon, 

Seville  is  mentioned  by  D.  to  indicate  the 
"W,  limit  of  the  habitable  world,  in  connexion 
with  the  setting  of  the  Moon  in  the  W.  (the 
time  in  question  being  shortly  after  sunrise, 
about  6  a.m. ),  1  nf.  xx.  1 24-6  [Ispa^na] ;  U  lysses 
I  in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle  Vill  of  Hell),  m  describ- 
ing his  voyage  westwards,  says  he  hrst  passed 
Ceuta  on  his  left  hand,  then  Seville  on  his 
right.  Inf.  xxvi.  iio-il  [Ulifla©]. 

Sibilla,  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  or  prophetess 
(of  Cumae  in  Campania),  who  was  consulted 
by  Aeneas  before  he  descended  to  the  infernal 
regions,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  journey, 
as  is  related  in  A  en,  vi. 

D,  compares  the  fading  from  his  mind  of  the 
impression  of  the  beatific  vision,  which  he 
beheld  in  the  Empyrean,  to  the  whirling  away 
by  the  wind  of  the  leaves  on  which  the  oracles 
of  the  Sibyl  were  written,  Par.  xxxiii.  61-6 ;  the 
description  is  borrowed  from  Virgil  — Helenus, 
son  of  Priam,  King  of  Chaonia,  describes  to 
Aeneas  how  he  is  to  consult  the  Cumaean  Sibyl 
on  his  arrival  in  Italy  :  — 

*  Hac  abi  ddaitus  CuniAeata  acceMcns  arbrm 
DiviDosqae  lactt«  «i  Avcrna  &onanti»  stlvis, 
Eosanam  vmtem  a»pictea,  qnajc  mpc  sub  inia 
Fata  ranit  foliivjar  notat  ct  nomina  niaiiflat. 


Qaaecwnqne  tn  foiiis  deacriptit  cantiina  vifvo, 
Di^erit  m  noiscrum  atciac  aotro  jarclasa  reltoqtiit. 
If  la  manent  Inmota  locU  neqae  ab  ordine  eedont; 
Verum  cad^m,  verto  tentiu  cuid  canlior  ventBi 
Inpulit^  et  lencnu  turbavii  jaima  fTtrndcat 
N^Dnqaam  ddnde  caro  volitantia  prrndnc  laKO, 
Nee  revocare  dms  aat  jtingerc  carmtna  conU : 
Tncooaiilti  abeaoc,  aederoqne  odere  Sib^rllae.* 

{Aem,  ill.  44 '-5*^) 

D.  mentions  the  Sibyl  again  in  connexion 
with  the  courage  of  Aeneas  in  descending 
alone  with  her  to  the  infernal  regions,  Coovt 
iv.  26'*^'' ;  the  reference  here  a^ain  is  to 
Virgil  :-- 

'  Snac  aniitiis  opus,  Aeneo,  diioc^  pectocc  fimM^ 
Tantam  (i^fTata,  furens  antro  sc  uimbrt  aperto; 
lUc  danid  baud  tiniidis  vadeateffi  pattfibos  anfaai,* 

{jt^m,  tL  ^1-5.} 

Sicani,  name  by  which  Virgil  and  other 
Latin  poets  speak  of  the  Sicilians,  Sicania  being 
another  name  for  Sicily  [Siculi] ;  their  jccrj  1 
at  Sergestus,  after  his  mishap  in  the  ship- race  ' 
during  the  games  in  honour  of  the  memory  oi] 
Anchises  in  Sicily,  Eel*  ii.  30-1  [SergeatTie], 

Sicheo,  Sychaeus,  wealthy  Phoenician  of 
Tyre,  uncle  and  husband  of  Dido  ;  he  was  mur- 
dered for  the  sake  of  his  wealth  by  his  nephew, 
Dido*s  brother,  Pygmalion,  who  kept  his  crime  a 
secret,  but  the  shade  of  Sychaeus  appeared  to  j 
Dido,  and,  revealing  to  her  what  had  happened,  ! 
urged  her  to  fly  from  Tyre ;    she   thereupon  1 
sailed  across  to  Africa,  where  she  founded  the  J 
city  of  Carthage,  and   subsequently,  forgetfoK  1 
of  her  vow  to  remain  faithful  to  the  memory  of 
Sychaeus,  became  enamoured  of  Aeneas. 

D.  mentions  Sychaeus  in  connexion  with  the 
unfaithfulness  to  him  of  Dido,  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  co/t:i  cht .  . »  ruppe  fede  al  centr  di 
S/VA<?^  (an  evident  reminiscence  of  Am,  iv.  553: 
*  Non  servata  fides  cineri  promissa  Sychaeo'K 
Inf.  V.  61-2;  Dido's  love  for  Aeneas  referred 
to  by  the  troubadour  Folquet  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Venus)  as  an  outrage  to  the  memory  both 
of  his  wife  Creusa,  and  of  her  own  husband 
Sychaeus,  Par.  ix.  97-8.    [Dido.] 

Sidlia^  island  of  Sicily,  Conv.  iv.  36**»  '*; 

V.  E.  i.  £■>',  lo-s  m-^K    (Cioilia.] 

SiciHano,  Vespro.    [Vespro  Sioiliaao*] 

SicilianuSp  Sicilian,  W  E,  i.  12*' «» *•  *^  ** ; 

Skuius^  V.  E.  i.  12*1;  EcL  ii.  72;  CiaitUM^ 
inf.  xxvii.  7  [doiliano] ;  the  name  Siciliaa 
applied  to  Italian  poetry  from  the  fact  that  the 
seat  of  the  Court  (in  the  time  of  Frederick  \\\ 
was  in  Sicily,  V,  E.  i.  i2*-^»  •''*-*;  the  SiciUan 
dialect,  vulgare  Suitianum^  V.  E.  i.  i2^i*»**; 
Siculum  vul^arty  V*  E.  i*  la'^ ;  the  mountains 
of  Sicily,  Eci.  ii.  72  [Cicilia]. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  term  Sicilian  as  apptied 
to  Italian  poetry  D.  says : — 

*  Si  €]uidcm  illustres  heft>es  Federieas  Caesar  ct 
bene  genitus  ejus  Manfredus  nobilitatem  ac  recti- 
tuditiem  suae  fonnae  paodentes.  donee  Ibrtoii* 
pemmnsii,  humana  seculi  sunt,  brutaiia< 
propter  quod  corde  nobiles  atque  gratiaruiii  1 
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tnhjierere  lantorum  pnndpijm  majcstati  conati 
sunt  :  iu  quod  corum  tempore  quicquid  oceUentcs 
Lalinorucn  enitcbantur  priinitus  in  tiuitomm  caro- 
natoruro  aula  prodibat  £t  quia  regaie  aoliiim 
erat  Sicilia,  factum  eat  ut  quicquid  noatri  pmedc- 
ceasores  vulgariter  protukmnt  Sicilianum  vocctur  : 
quod  quidcni  relincmus  et  nos,  ncc  posteri  noatri 
pcrmuUrc  valebunt/    (V.  E.  i.  ia*'^*'\j 

Sictili,  inhabitants  of  Sicily;  their  dialect 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Apulians^  V.  E.  i. 
j2ei>-2.  ttiat  spoken  by  the  Sicilian  nobles  the 
nearest  approach  of  all  the  Italian  f^ialects  to 
the  curial  language,  V.  E,  i.  is**""*;  the  Italian 
vulgar  tongiie  made  use  of  by  Sidlian  poets, 
y,  E.  i.  i9^^-*T[Clcilla]  ;  Siami,  their  jeers  at 
Seigestus,  Eel.  ii.  jt  [Sei'gestus). 

Siciilus,  Sicilian,  V,  E.  i.  i2'' ;  Eel.  ii,  72, 
[8ioUiat3U8.] 

Siena,  city  of  N.  luly  In  the  centre  of 
Tuscany,  situated  on  a  hill  about  50  miles  due 
S.  of  Florence,  and  the  same  distance  SAV. 
from  Arezxo,  and  about  40  miles  from  the 
coast* 

After  the  death  fin  1115)  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  of  Tuscany,  Siena,  like  Pisa,  Lucca, 
and  Florence,  succeeded  in  establishing  its 
independence;  as  the  result  of  a  stniggle 
between  the  nobles  and  the  popular  party  the 
government  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  former, 
and  Siena  became  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Ghibelline  party  in  Central  Italy,  as  Florence 
was  that  of  the  Guelfs ;  during  Cent*  xit  and  xiii 
there  was  constant  warfare  between  the  two 
cities,  which  culminated  in  the  great  battle  at 
Montapcrti  on  Sep.  4, 1260^  when  the  Florentine 
Gucifs  were  completely  defeated  by  the  Sienese, 
and  Florence  itself  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion [Montapertl].  But  with  the  triumph  of 
the  Guclf  cause  under  the  house  of  Anjou,  and 
the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  Siena  fell  from 
Wr  high  position,  and  her  power  as  the  Ghi- 
btUlne  stronghold  was  hnally  broken  on  the 
occasion  of  the  defeat  of  the  Sienese  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  Florentines  and  the  Guelfs 
of  Tuscany^  aided  by  French  troops  of  Charles 
i£  Anjou,  at  Colle  in  June  1269,  when  the 
Skmtm  leader,  the  powerful  Frovenzano  S;iJ- 
¥Hli^  was  killed  [Colle]. 

Stena  is  mentioned  by  Criflblino  of  Arc«o 
(in  Bolgia  10  of  Circle  VII i  of  Hell)  as  the 
nati%*e  place  of  Albero,  who  caused  him  to  be 
burned  as  an  alchemist.  Inf.xxbc  109 [Albero: 
OtHToUno] ;  by  La  Pia  (in  Antepurgatory)  as 
lier  own  native  place,  Purg.  v.  154  [Pia,  LaJ ; 
and  by  Oderisi  (in  Circle  I  of  Purgatory)  m 
connexion  with  Proventano  Salvani,  Purg,  «, 
111,  125,  134  [ProvenxaJio  Salv&nl];  the 
name  occurs  in  the  specimen  of  the  Sicnesc 
dhkct,  V«  E.  i.  t3^<^  (Sftneae:  S&neBi] ;  the 
Campo,  Of  public  square,  of  Siena  is  men- 
tioned by  Oderisi,  Purg.  xi.  134  [Campo  di 
Siena] ;   the  Fonie  Bninda  is  mentioned  by 


Maestro  Adamo  (in  Bolgia  to  of  Circle  VI 11 
of  Hell),  Inf.  XXX.  78  [Branda,  Fonte]* 

Both  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  and  the  Cathedral  of 
Siena  were  \n  existence  in  D/s  day.  The  former, 
situated  in  the  Piazza  del  Campo  now  known  as 
the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emaimelc),  was  built  between 
1089  and  1309,  but  the  tower,  which  fonna  such 
a  cunapicuous  feature  of  the  buitdin^,  was  not 
begun  until  1335,  four  yeara  after  D.'s  death.  The 
Cathedral  was  begun  early  in  Cent,  xiii ;  the  dome 
was  completed  in  1264,  the  choir  in  1317;  the 
remainder^  including  the  facade,  not  till  1380. 
Some  of  the,^n|^/i' on  the  pavement  of  the  interior, 
representing  scenes  from  Old  Testament  history 
(by  Duccio  di  Buonin»egna,  circ.  ia85-i3ao\  may 
have  suggested  to  D.  the  idea  of  the  representation 
of  the  examples  of  fallen  pride  on  the  pavement  of 
Circle  I  of  Purgatory  <Purg.  xii).  Two  flagstalb 
preserved  in  the  Cathedral  (by  the  pillars  of  the 
dome)  are  said  to  be  those  of  the  Sicnese  carroraa 
or  standard- wagon  used  at  the  battle  of  Montaperti 
in  i960,  or  possibly  those  of  the  Flonentinemrrortib, 
whieh  was  captured  on  that  occasion. 

Siestri,  Sestri  Levante  (so  <^led  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Sestri  Fonente,  a  few  miles  W. 
of  Genoa),  town  in  Liguria,  on  the  Riviera  di 
Levante,  about  25  miles  E,  of  Genoa ;  men- 
tioned by  Pope  Adrian  V  (in  Circle  V  of 
Purgatory)  in  connexion  with  the  Lavagna, 
whidi  runs  into  the  sea  between  that  town  and 
Chiavari,  Purg,  xix.  toa    [liavagna.] 

Sifantif  variAnt  which  occurs  in  many  edi* 
tions  of  the  D*  Ct  as  well  as  in  the  commen* 
tar>'  of  Bcnvcnuto,  for  Fi/anti^  Par.  xvi»  104. 
[Fi^aiL] 

Sigieri^  Siger  of  Brabant,  doctor  of  philo- 
sophy and  professor  of  the  University  of  Paris 
in  Cent,  xiii ;  placed  by  D.  among  the  great 
doctors  {Spiriii  Sapient i)  in  the  Heaven  oC 
the  Sun,  where  his  spirit  is  pointed  out  by 
SU  Thomas  Aquinas,  Par.  x.  136;  quuH^ 
V.  133;  tpirto^  V.  134;  after  pointing  out  tht 
spirits  of  St.  Isidore,  Bede,  and  Richard  of 
St.  Victor,  St.  Thomas  indicates  the  'eternal 
light*  of  Siger,  of  whom  he  says  that  'in  hit 
weighty  thoughts  death  seemed  to  come  to 
him  slowly'  (7n\  134  6);  he  adds  that  Siger 
in  his  lectures  in  the  Rue  du  Fouane  at  Paris 
'deduced  truths  which  brought  him  envy'^vi^ 
137-8).     [Sole,  Cielo  d©L] 

But  little  IS  known  concerning  Siger;  Pietro 
di  Dante  says  of  him  :— 

*  Sigerius  magnat  pfailoeoplitia  fait  et  theokfaa^ 
natlunc  de  Brabanlia,  qat  legit  diu  In  vieo  ttranii* 
oum  Parisits,  ubi  phlloeophta  legJtur.* 

It  appears  that  Siger  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  violent  disputes  which  arose  between 
the  lay  members  uf  the  University  of  Paria 
and  the  fri;irs  of  the  mendicant  ordem  OOB- 
ceming  the  libcrtv  of  teaching;  and  that  is 
1366  he  and  Guulaume  dc  St,  Amour  were 
publicly  refuted  by  St.  Thomas  Aqtiinaa,  the 
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champion  of  the  Dominicans,  tn  1275  the 
%vhole  University  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  one  bein^  headed  by  a  certain  Albericus, 
the  other  by  Sigen  This  schism  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  Papa]  legate  in  Paris,  Simon 
dc  Brion  (aftenvards  Pope  Martin  IV),  who 
threatened  the  ringleaders  in  the  disturbances 
with  *  the  sword  of  justice  and  of  vengeance^ — 
a  threat  which  in  the  case  of  Siger  appears  to 
have  been  carried  into  execution  some  eight  or 
nine  years  later.  As  a  consequence,  apparently, 
of  this  inter\'ention  of  the  Papal  legate  Siger 
quitted  Paris,  and  retired  to  Li^e;  but  in 
Nov.  1277  he  was  summoned  to  appear  at 
Saint -Queniin  before  the  Dominican  Simon 
du  Val,  inspector-general  of  the  faith  for  the 
province  of  France,  on  a  charge  of  heresy, 
doubtless  with  reference  to  his  teaching  in 
Paris,  and  to  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his 
writings,  especially  of  the  collection  of  contro- 
versial treatises  entitled  Impossitniia,  in  one 
of  which  the  existence  of  the  Deity  is  called  in 
question. 

The  date  of  Siger* s  death  is  uncertain.  It 
is  known  from  a  passage  in  an  Italian  imitation 
(in  a  series  of  sonnets)  of  the  Roman  de  (a 
Rose,  written  towards  the  end  of  Cent,  xiii  by 
one  Durante,  in  which  Siger  ts  coupled  with 
Guillaume  de  St,  Amour,  that  he  died  *by  the 
sword,*  i.  e.  was  executed,  at  the  Court  of 
Home  at  Orvieto.  Falsenbiante  ('  Hypocrisy*) 
speaks : — 

*Mafltra  S^ier  ooa  mado  gnari  tieCo: 
A  £btado  i]  W  mofire  a  gran  dolore;, 
HcUa  corte  di  Homa^  nd  OrbivuHo. 

MiAtTO  Guiilclmo,  il  buoa  di  Sajit-Ainfirei 
Feci  di  Franda  mettcr  in  divieto, 
E  sb&adir  del  ristiiie  %.  gran  Fomore/ 

{Son.  xciL  9-14.) 

The  Papa!  Court  was  at  Orvieto  several 
limes  between  1277  (the  date  of  the  last 
historical  mention  of  Siger)  and  1300  (the  date 
of  the  action  of  the  Z>.  C,  at  which  lime  Siger 
of  course  must  have  been  dead) — Martin  IV 
was  there  in  Dec.  1282;  from  Jan.  5  to  Dec* 
33,  1283;  and  from  Jan.  6  to  June  27,  1284  ; 
Nicholas  IV  w*as  there  from  June  13,  1290^  to 
Oct.  19,  129 1 ;  and  Boniface  Vi!l  was  there 
from  June  6  to  Oct.  31,  1297.  It  appears  most 
probable  that  Siger*s  execution  took  place  in 
1283  or  1284,  during  the  residence  at  Orvieto 
of  Martin  IV,  by  whom  (as  legate)  he  had 
already  been  threatened  with  the  extreme 
penalty  in  Paris  in  1 275.  The  mode  of  Siger*s 
death  points  to  his  having  been  executed  for 
a  political  offence,  rather  than  for  heresy,  the 
ordinary  penalty  for  the  latter  being  burning. 
It  is  on  record  in  a  statement  of  Pierre  du  Bois 
(an  eminent  lawyer  of  whose  services  Philip 
the  Fair  availed  himself  in  his  contest  with 
the  Papacy)  that  Siger  took  an  active  part  in 
political  as  well  as  religious  controversies. 
Pierre  du  Bois  mentions  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Siger,  and  heard  him  lecture  on  the  theme 


(from  the  Politics  of  Aristotle)  that  it  is  better 
for  a  state  to  be  governed  by  good  laws  rather 
than  by  honest  men,  inasmuch  as  the  latter, 
being  human,  are  accessible  to  human  passions. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  Siger  would  not  favour 
the  pretensions  of  the  Papac>'  to  absolute  tem- 
poral, as  well  as  spiritual,  supremacy  (such,  for 
instance,  as  were  advanced  by  Martin  IV 
when  he  claimed  the  right  to  depose  Peter  III 
of  Aragon  and  bestow  his  kingdom  upon 
Philip  III  of  France), — and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  by  opposing  the  Papal  claims  he  would 
incur  the  relentless  animosity  of  the  Pope, 

According  to  a  Brabantine  chronicle  {quoted 
by  Pertz,  Scriptorts^  xxiii.  263)  Siger  died 
a  violent  death  at  the  Court  of  Rome  at  the 
hand  of  a  mad  clerk : — 

*  Hujus  (Nicolai  IV)  tempore  floruit  Albcrtus  dc 
Ordinc  Pracdicatorum  ...  qui  magistrum  Sj^gerum 
in  scriptis  suis  multum  redarguiL  Qui  Syg^nis 
natione  Brabantinus,  eo  quod  quasdam  opinicnes 
contra  lidein  tenuerat^  Parisiis  subsistere  non  valeiis« 
Romanam  curiam  adlit,  ibique  i>ost  panim  tempus 
a  clerico  suo  quasi  dementi  perfossus  penit** 

A  few  fragments  only  of  Siger's  writings 
have  been  preser\'cd;  these  consist  of  Quae- 
stiones  LogicaUs^  apparently  an  extract  firom 
a  longer  work,  in  which  the  commentaries  of 
Themistius  and  Averroes  on  the  De  Anima 
of  Aristotle  are  cited ;  Quaestiones  Naiurales^ 
including  a  fragment  *  De  anima  intellecti'va* ; 
and  the  collection  of  treatises  entitled  /w- 
possibiliay  in  which  arguments  are  given  for 
various  propositions  (afterwards  refuted),  such 
as  the  non-existence  of  the  Deit>'  (*  Deus  non 
est '),  the  non-reality  of  all  so-called  real  ap* 
pearances,  the  non-existence  of  evil  actions 
deser\'ing  of  prohibition  or  punishment,  &c. 

Victor  Le  Clerc  suggested  {Hist.  Utt.  de  ta 
France^  xxi.  96ffJ  that  the  Siger  mentioned 
by  D.  was  identical  with  another  Siger>  who 
was  Procurator  of  the  Sorbonnc,  and  DeaQ  of 
Sainle-Marie  at  Courtrai,  and  who  left  a  be* 
quest  of  books  to  the  Sorbonne*  This  theory, 
however,  has  been  disposed  of  by  the  discovery 
that  Siger  of  Courtrai  was  Procurator  in  151^ 
and  did  not  die  until  1 341,  and  therefore  cotild 
not  have  been  represented  by  D.  as  being  dead 
in  the  year  1300. 

The  recently  established  fact  that  Siger  oC 
Brabant  died  in  Italy  is  of  importance  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  supposed  visit  of  D,  to  Paris^ 
where  he  is  said  by  some  of  the  commentators 
to  have  attended  Siger*s  lectures  in  the  Rue 
du  Fouarre.  It  is  evident  from  the  mention  of 
him  in  the  Italian  poem  by  Durante  (quoted 
above)  that  Siger's  name  and  fate  were  weU- 
known  in  Italy,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  necessafj 
to  assume  that  D.*s  knowledge  of  him  w»s 
acquired  in  Paris  itself.  (See  Gaston  Paris^ 
Siger  de  Brabant,  in  La  Fo/sfe  du  M^/em 
Age,  1895O 
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Signa,  village  of  Tuscany,  near  the  Arno 

(long  noted  (or  its  straw- plaiting  industry), 
about  lo  miles  W.  of  Florence  ;  quel  da  Signa^ 
i.e.  probably  Fazio  (or  Bonifacio)  de'  Si  on 
Ubaldini  of  Signa,  Par.  xvi.  56.  [Bonifeaio  ^.] 

Signore,  Lord,  Master;  title  by  which  D. 
refers  to  Christ,  Inf.  xix.  9r ;  Purg.  xx.  94 ; 
Par.  xxiv.  3; ;  xxxi.  107  ;  V.  N.  §  26**;  Conv. 
iv,  iiUi,  i^loi  [CrittoJ  ;  to  Virgil,  Inf.ii.  140; 
iv.  46;  viii.  20,  103,  116;  xvi.  5$;  Purg.  iv. 
109 ;  vt,  49 ;  vii.  61  ;  ix.  46 ;  xtx.  S5  [Virgllioj. 

SilCp  small  river  of  Upper  Italy  in  Venetia, 
which  unites  with  the  Cagnano  at  Treviso; 
hence  D.  alludes  to  Treviso  as  the  place  dove 
Site  €  Cagnan  5* accompagna^  Par.  ix.  49 ;  the 
two  rivers  are  mentioned  together  to  indicate 
Treviso,  Conv,  iv,  i4Ji'^^i'.     [Cagnano:  Tw- 

Silvestro ^  Pope  Sylvester  I  (3t4-335); 
mentioned,  in  connexion  with  the  legend  that 
he  healed  Constantine  the  Great  of  leprosy 
and  converted  him  lo  Christianityf  Inf.  xxvii. 
94  ;  Sylvester^  Mon.  iti.  lo^;  referred  to,  in 
connexion  with  the  so-called  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine, as  il  prima  ricca  paire,  Inf.  xix.  117  ; 
ii  pasture ,  Par.  xx.  57.     [Ccwtantino.] 

The  incident  of  Constantine's  conversion  by 
Sylvester  is  narrated  in  the  Legenda  Aurea  of 
Jacobus  de  Voragine  (Archbishop  of  Genoa, 
1 292- 1 298).  According  to  this  account,  Con- 
stantine, having  been  stricken  with  leprosy  in 
punishment  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
was  advised  by  the  heathen  priests  to  wash  him- 
self in  a  bath  of  infants*  blood.  Accordingly, 
three  thousand  infants  were  collected  for  the 
purpose;  but  Constantine,  touched  by  the 
lamentations  and  prayers  of  the  bereaved 
mothers,  ordered  the  babes  to  be  restored  to 
their  parents,  saying  that  it  was  better  for  him 
to  die  rather  than  that  ^o  many  innocent  Uvea 
thould  be  sacrificed.  That  same  night  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and 
bade  him  sendforSyK  ester  fromhis  hiding-place 
in  Mt.  Soracte,  who  should  cure  him  of  his 
leprosy.  Constantine  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and 
after  receiving  baptism  at  Sylvcster*s  hands  was 
immediately  cured ;  he  thereupon  set  himself 
to  convert  his  mother  Helena,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  bringing  her  and  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  people  to  the  true  faith.  Other  ac- 
counts add  that  Constantine,  in  order  stiU 
further  to  prove  his  gratitude,  and  to  leave  the 
Church  completely  at  liberty,  bestowed  upon 
Pope  Sylvester  the  city  01  Rome,  and  the 
whole  Empire  of  the  West,  and  himself  retired 
to  Byiantium,  which  he  rebuilt  and  named 
Constantinople  after  his  own  name. 

Hnmetto  Latino  relates  the  legend  as  fol* 
lows : — 

*  Porce  que  U  tois  des  crcsticns  cstoit  novelerocnt 
venue,  si  que  li  un  estoicnt  en  doutc  et  li  autre 
mcacrcantf  avint  il  par  maintcs  foil  que  U  empereor  ct 


li  autre  qui  govemoient  1e«  vilca  faisoient  granz  per- 
secutions as  cresticns,  et  lor  faisoient  sofhr  divers 
tormenz,  jtasques  au  tens  que  Costantins  li  Maigne 
fu  cmpcrcres  ct  Silvestres  fu  evcsques  ct  apostoilca 
de  Rome.  ...  Or  avint  chose  que  Silvestres  o 
grant  compaignic  de  crcsttena  s'cn  estotent  fo!  sor 
unc  haute  moniaignc  por  cschucr  les  persecutions ; 
ct  Costantins  11  cznpereres,  qui  estoit  tnalades  d'une 
Icpre,  Tcnvoia  querre,  car,  a  ce  que  on  disoit  de 
lui  ct  de  ses  ancestres,  il  voloit  oTr  son  conseiL 
fit  tant  ala  la  chose  que  Silvestres  Ic  baptist  aelonc 
la  loi  des  crcstiens.  ct  monda  de  sa  lepre,  Lors 
maintenant  dcvint  il  cresticns  o  touz  les  sicns ;  et 
por  casaucier  le  non  Jhcsu  Crist  docta  il  sainte 
Eglise,  et  li  dona  toutes  les  eropcriaui  dignitei. 
Et  cc  fu  fait  Tan  de  rincarnation  Jhcsu  Crist 
.ccc.xxxiij.  anz ;  et  ja  estoit  trov6e  la  sainte  croii 
X  po  devant,  Lors  s'en  ala  Costantins  en  Con* 
stantinobtc,  laqudc  est  par  son  non  ainai  apel^, 
qui  premiere  men  t  avoit  a  non  Bisance,  ct  tint 
rcmpirc  de  Grcce.  Icquel  nc  souzmist  role  as 
apostoijes  sclonc  cc  que  11  fist  celui  de  Rome.' 
{Trisory  i.  87.) 

Villani  saj's  :  — 

Ml  grand c  Coatantino  fu  il  primo  imperadore 
crtstianOj  c  adot6  la  Chicsa  dt  tutto  lo  'mperio  di 
Ronui,  e  diedc  liberta  a'  cristiani  al  tempo  del  beato 
Silvestro  papa,  il  quale  il  battezz6  e  fccc  cri&tiano, 
mondandolo  dctla  Icbbra  per  virtii  di  Cristo  :  e 
ci6  fu  negli  anni  di  Crista  intomo  330.  II  detto 
Costanttno  fece  fare  in  Roma  moUe  chicse  all* 
onore  di  Cristo,  e  abbattuti  tutti  gli  templi  del 
paganesimo  e  dcgl*  idoli«  e  hformata  U  santa  Chieia 
in  sua  liberta  e  signoria :  e  ripreso  il  temporals 
dello  ^mperio  della  Chicsa  sotto  certo  censo  e 
ordtne,  sc  ne  ando»  in  Costantinopoli,  c  per  suo 
nome  cosi  la  fece  nominare,  che  prima  avea  nome 
Bisanxia,  e  miscta  in  grandc  stato  e  signoria.'  (i.  59.^) 

Silvestro  2,  St.  Sylvester,  one  of  the  earliest 
followers  of  St.  Francis  of  Ass i si ;  he  is  said 
to  have  been  a  priest,  and  to  have  supplied 
St  Francis  with  stone  for  church-buildiog, 
about  the  price  of  which  he  disputed  on  one 
occasion,  whereupon  St.  Francis  added  a  band^ 
ful  of  gold  to  his  previous  payment ;  Sylvester 
soon  after,  struck  with  remorse  at  his  own 
greed  in  contrast  with  the  contempt  for  gold 
displayed  by  St.  Francis,  abandoned  his  fonner 
life  and  became  one  of  the  saint's  disciple*. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun)  mentions  St  Sylvester,  together  with  St 
Giles,  in  connexion  with  St  Francis^  Par.  xi. 
S3.     [Bffidioi:  Frmnoeaoo  ^.] 

The  Otiimo  Comcnto  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  these  earliest  Franciscans : — 

*  It  pnmo  fu  frmtc  Bernardo,  . .  .  lo  quale  li  motU 
beni  che  ebbe  non  alU  parentis  ma  alii  povert 
diedc,  cc]  In  santa  %'ita  e  chiara  morte  e*di  minicoU 
risplcnd^«  11  aecondo  fu  fratc  Picro,  il  quale, 
rtnuniiando  perfcttamcnte  il  mondo,  simigliante- 
mente  diatrioiil  e  dlede  li  suoi  beni  alii  poveri.  £ 
Tautore  dJ  eoatui  non  fa  menzione  ;  ma  loggiugoe 
c  dice  fra  Gilio,  il  quale  fu  il  terzo,  aecoodo  die  al 
scrivc  nclla  leggenda  del  detto  ordine,  tiofDO  dl 
mirabile  santitade^  ai  quale  si  dice  per  gnaia  Mtere 
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conccduto  da  Dio  che  in  quelle  cose  che  ol  bene 
dcJJ'  anima  pertengono  invocato  efficaccincntc 
aiuti.  Comniemora  poi  In  dettn  leggenda  frate 
FLlippo,  la  cui  bocca  Dio  toccd  con  pictra  di 
netlezza ;  si  che,  awegna  ch'  elli  fosse  laico,  in- 
tendcndo  le  sante  scritture  cd  intcrpretando^  le 
parole  di  Gesii  dolcissimamente  annunziava.  ...  II 
terzo  connumera  Tautore  pcrsantita  frate  Silv^tro  : 
di  cestui  si  legge,  che  vcncndo  san  Francesco  con 
costui  all  a  dttade  d'Arezzo,  nclla  quale  aveva 
battagtia  c  guerra  cittadinesca^  vide  san  Francesco 
1i  demonii  altegranlisener  e  san  Francesco,  chia- 
mando  il  detto  suo  compagno,  disse  :  va  alia  porta 
della  cittade,  e  comanda  a  quelli  demonii  dalla 
parte  di  Dio  che  n*cscano.  11  quale  affrettandosi 
dinanzi  alia  porta  valentemente  gnd5  :  dalla  parte 
.  di  Dio,  e  di  comandamento  del  nostro  padre 
Francesco,  partitevi  tutti  demonii ;  e  cosi  fccero» 
e  ti  cittadini  tomarono  a  concordia.  11  predetto 
Silvestro,  ess  en  do  ancora  sacerdote  seculare,  vide 
in  sonno  usdre  una  croce  d'oro  di  bocca  di  aan(o 
Francesco,  la  ciii  sommitade  toccava  li  cieli,  le  cui 
braccia  distcse  in  largo  abbracciando  cignevano 
Tuna  parte  e  Taltra  del  mondo.  £gli  compunto 
abbandon6  il  mondo,  e  divenne  perfetto  seguitatore 
di  santo  Francesco/ 

Silvio*  Silvius,  posthumous  son  of  Aeneas  by 
Lavinia,  daughter  of  Latinus»  King  of  Latiurn  ; 
according  to  the  account  given  by  Sen'i^is  (on 
Aen^  vi.  760)  Lavinia,  being  left  with  child  at 
the  death  of  Aeneas,  took  refuge  in  the  woods 
for  fear  of  Ascanius  (Aeneas*  son  by  Creusa), 
and  there  gave  birth  to  Silvius;  it  was  then 
arranged  that  Lavinia  should  have  Lavinium^ 
while  Ascanius  founded  Alba,  in  which  kingdom 
he  was  eventually  succeeded  by  Silvius. 

D*  refers  to  Aeneas  as  di  Silvio  io  parenie^ 
Ixd.  ii.  13  [Enea] ;  he  follows  Virgil  in  making 
Silvius  the  son,  not  of  Ascanius  as  some  do 
(e,  g.  Livy,  i»  4),  but  of  Aeneas : — 

'Silvias,  Albanum  notncn,  tua  postama  proles, 
Qaem  tibi  longarvo  tcntm  Lavinia  conjunx 
Educet  rilv-is  ^^g'cni  reguiiiiiqc  parentem, 
Unde  £«aas  LoDga  acatnun  domioabltar  Alba.* 

Simifonti,  strong  fortress  in  the  Valdelsa, 
S.W.  of  Florence  ;  in  1202  it  was  captured  and 
destroyed  by  the  Florentines,  with  whom  it  had 
long  been  carr>'ing  on  hostilities, 

Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  men- 
tions it  in  connexion  with  some  individual 
(who  has  not  been  identified)!  of  whom  he  says 
that  his  grandfather  was  a  beggar  ('andava 
alia  cerca  *)  at  Simifonti,  while  he  (the  descen- 
dant) had  become  a  merchant  and  money- 
changer in  Florence,  Par.  xvi.  61-3,  The  point 
of  Caccia;ruida*s  allusion,  which  appears  to  be 
to  some  special  circumstance,  is  not  now  under- 
stood. Some  think  the  reference  is  to  an  inci^ 
dent  in  the  taking  of  Simifonti  by  the  Floren- 
tines, to  whom  the  fortress  was  betrayed  by  one 
of  the  defenders,  as  is  recorded  by  Villani  :— 

'Ncgli  anni  di  Cristo  lao?,  essendo  consolo  in 
Firenze  Aldobrandino  Banicci  da  santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  .  .  .  i  Fiorcntini  ebbono  il  castello  di 


Simifonti,  e  fedonlo  dia^re,  e  il  poggio  approprtare 
al  cotnune,  perocch^  lungamente  avea  fatta  gnerrm 
a^  Fiorentini.  £  cbbonlo  i  Fiorenllni  per  tradimento 
per  uno  da  Sandonato  in  Poci,  il  quale  diede  inui 
torre,  e  voile  per  qucsta  cagione  egli  e'  soot 
discendentt  fossono  franchi  in  Firenze  d'ogni  in> 
carieo,  e  coai  fu  fatto,  con  tuttoch^  prima  nella 
detta  torre.  combattendola,  fu  morto  da' terrazzani 
il  detto  traditore.  ...  £  disfatio  il  detto  castellow 
i  Fiorentini  feciono  dicreto  che  mai  non  si  dovcsse 
rifare/  (v.  30.) 

Casini  thinks  there  may  possibly  be  a  refers 
ence  to  one  of  the  Velluti  family,  who  were 
w-ell-knoHTi  merchants  and  money-changers  in 
Florence,  and  originally  came  from  Simifonti. 
The  special  allusion  may  be  to  Lippo  del 
Velluto,  who  is  mentioned  by  Dino  Compagni 
(i,  18)  as  belonging  to  the  government  which 
expelled  Giano  delJa  Bella  in  1295, 

Simoeiitay  the  Simols,  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  the  Troad,  which  with  the  Scamandcr 
(or  Xanthus)  was  celebrated  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Trojan  war  {Aen.  v.  654) :  the  two 
rivers  rise  in  two  different  parts  of  the  chaio  of 
Ml  Ida,  and  unite  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  through 
which  they  fiow  N.W.  in  a  single  stream,  failrag 
into  the  HeUesponl  £.  of  the  promontory  « 
Sigeum. 

The  Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mercury),  in  tracing  the  career  of  the  Roman 
Eagle,  mentions  the  Simois,  together  with 
Antandros  {Aeft.  \\u  6)  and  the  tomb  of  Hector 
(A en,  w  371),  to  indicate  the  Troadj  Par.  VL67. 
[AntaQdro:  Aqiuila*.] 

Simon  MagOf  Simon  the  sorcerer  or  ma- 
gician of  Samaria  (in  Vulg.  *  Simon  magus'), 
who  was  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Philip 
and  received  baptism  at  his  hands.  Sub- 
sequently he  witnessed  the  effect  of  the  'laying 
on  of  hands'  by  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John,  whereby  *  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given/ 
and,  being  desirous  of  acquiring  a  similar  power 
for  himself,  he  offered  money  for  it,  whereupon 
he  was  severely  rebuked  by  St  Peter  for  think- 
ing that  the  gift  of  God  might  be  purchased 
with  money  {Acts  viii.  9-24).  From  the  name 
of  Simon,  on  account  of  his  attempt  to  buy  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  derived  the  word 
Simony^  as  applied  to  all  traffic  in  spiritual 
offices,  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  offence 
being  termed  Simcniacs, 

D.  apostrophizes  Simon  and  his  followers  at 
the  entrance  to  Bolgia  3  of  Circle  VIII  of  HcU 
(Malebolge),  w^here  they  are  punished,  In£ 
xix,  I  [Simoniaci] ;  Beatrice  (in  the  EmpyTcan) 
mentions  him  in  her  denunciation  of  Clement  V, 
who,  she  says,  shall  be  thrust  down  there 
where  Simon  is  for  his  deserts,  Par.  xxx,  146-7 
[Clement©  2] ;  he  is  named  as  the  type  of 
sJmoniacal  traffickers,  Canz.  xviii.  71. 

Simoniaci],  Simon tac3«  those  giiilty  d[  the 
sin  of  simony,  i.e.  of  trafficking  in  spiritual 
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things ;  referred  to  as  miseri  sepioci  di  Simon 
magQ^  Inf.  xix.  i ;  they  arc  placed  among  the 
Fraudulent  in  Botgia  3  of  Circle  VI U  of  Hell 
(Malebolgcl,  Inf  xix.  1^133  [Prodolent!];  their 
punishment  is  to  be  thrust  head -down  wards 
into  round  holes  in  the  rocky  bottom  of  the 
Bolgia,  with  their  legs  as  far  as  the  calves 
projectrngt  and  their  feet  on  fire  {w,  13-5, 
32-7) ;  each  one  on  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  sinner 
is  thrust  further  down  below  the  rock  (t^^73-5)* 
ExampUs:  Simon  Magus  (Inf.  xix.  i;  Par. 
SIX.  1471  [Simon  Mairo] ;  Pope  Nicholas  III 
n!lloeol6  ^] ;  and,  by  anticipation,  Boniface  VIII 
(Inf.  xix.  $2~y,  81 ;  Pan  xxx.  148)  [Bonlfaalo*] ; 
and  Clement  V  (Inf.  xix. 83-7 ;  Par.  xxx.  146-7) 
[Clemente  ^J, 

Simonide,  Simonides,  Greek  lyric  poet, 
*  one  of  the  grc:ate5t  poets  and  most  accom- 
plished men  of  antiquity/  born  in  the  island  of 
Ceos,  drc  B.C.  556;  he  spent  part  of  his  life 
at  Athens,  where  in  B.C.  4S9  he  gained  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Athenians  for  an  elegy 
upon  those  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
among  the  unsuccessful  competitors  on  this 
occasion  being  .^Veschylus  the  tragic  poet ;  he 
died  at  the  court  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse,  aged 
nearly  ninety^  8*  C  4^7 ;  his  extant  works  con* 
ftist  of  two  or  three  elegies,  a  few  epigrams, 
and  a  number  of  lyrical  fragments. 

Simonides  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  (addressing 
Statius  in  Purgatory)  as  being  among  the  Creek 
poets  who  are  with  Homer  and  himself  in 
Limbo,  Purg»  xxii,  107  [Limbo];  Aristotle's 
opinion  as  expressed  in  \i\^Eikics  (x.  7),  *  con- 
tra Simonide  pKieta  parkndo,'  that  man  should 
bring  himself  as  near  as  possible  to  divine 
things,  Conv.  iv.  I3'<*~^  f  Oportet  hominem, 
quatenus  licet,  immortalem  se  reddere^  omnia- 
que  efficere,  ut  ex  praestantissimo  omnium 
quae  in  ipso  est  vitam  traducat '') ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Aristotle  docs  not  mention  Simonides 
in  this  passage  of  the  Ethics— iht^  source  of  D/s 
quotation  is,  as  the  Milanese  editors  ^inted 
<Hit,  a  passage  in  the  Summj  contra  UentiUs 
oi  St*  I'homas  Aquinas,  where  he  says  i — 

*  Cum  enim  Simonides  cuidam  homini  pncter- 
aattcmitm  divimm  cognitionem  persuaderet  et 
ItaHBaDli  rebus  ingenium  applicandum,  oportere^ 
iaqiuenB.  humaxu  sa]>ere  hominem,  el  mortal ta 
mortal rm ;  contra  cum  Philosophus  dicit  quod 
homo  debet  sc  »d  immortal ia  et  divioa  traherc 
quantum  potest*   (i.  v.  i  3.) 

The  dose  correspondence  of  D*'s  wordsi 
*chc  Tuomo  si  dee  trarre  alle  divine  cose 
auanto  pu6,'  with  the  concluding  sentence  of 
UM  above  quotation,  makes  it  certain  that  D. 
had  this  passage  of  the  Contra  GtntiUs  in 
miadi  and  not  the  actual  passage  in  the  Ethics, 
ifim  Moore*  Stucties  in  iMntc,  u  105.) 

SimpHclier  Eate,  De,  the  treatise  On  sim^U 
Bfing,  title  by  which  D.  in  his  Latin  worlcs, 
for  the  most  part^  quotes  the  Mttafihysics  of 


Aristotle,  Mon.  i.  13'',  I3*^  15*^*  *•;  iit.  14*«. 

Sinigaglia^  now  Senigallla,  the  ancient 
Sena  Gallica,  called  Scnogallia  by  Pliny  (iii. 
19),  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  Sena 
Julia  (Siena);  it  is  situated  on  the  Adriatic 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Misa,  about  17  miles 
N.W,  of  Ancona,  in  what  was  formerly  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  but  now  forms  part  of  the 
province  of  the  Marches.  The  ancient  city, 
which  was  founded  by  the  Galli  Scnones,  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  in  B.  c  289 ;  it  was 
sacked  by  Pompey  in  B.  c  83,  and  ravaged  by 
Alaric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  in  Cent,  v,  and 
again  by  the  Lombards  in  Cent,  viii,  and  by 
the  Saracens  in  Cent  be;  it  was  eventually 
ruined  for  a  lime  in  Cent,  xiii  by  the  wars  of 
the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  and  especially  by 
the  severities  of  Guido  da  Montefcltro. 

Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  men- 
tions it  and  Chiusi  as  instances  of  once 
powerful  cities  which  were  rapidly  falling  into 
decay,  Par.  xvi.  75  [Chluai].  According  to 
Benvenuio  the  town  was  practically  deserted 
in  his  day,  owing  to  its  unnealthy  climate  ;  he 
says : — 

'  I»ta  est  civitas  in  Uarchia  anconitaiui  inter 
Aiiconani  et  Fanum  sita  in  titore  maris  adriad  .  . . 
dicitur  enim  SctiegaUia,  quia  Galli  Senones  aedt* 
ficavcrunt  cam.  Cum  enim  GaUi  praedlcti  cum 
eorum  ducc  Brenno  intrassent  Italiam,  sicut  adhuc 
saepc  faduntbarban,socialitcrcuntes  versus  urt>em 
pcrvencrunt  ad  istam  pianiiiem*  et  videntcs  locum 
aptum  genti  armigerae  (quia  ibi  sunt  prata  virentia 
et  sylvac  vicinae,  et  locus  est  stipra  mare  et  juata 
f!umen«  habeas  portum  et  copiam  rerum),  ideo 
trajccruat  ibi  moram  ad  certum  tern  pus,  et  tbi 
acdificare  coeperunt.  Et  ccrtc  fuit  olim  satis  mafna 
civitas  et  cum  fortibus  moeniis  et  multis  aliis 
turribus,  ut  notavi  ;  scd  nunc  hodie  est  quasi 
dcrclicu  propter  aerem  morttfenim  quia  nuUus 
potest  ibi  viverc  sane,  immo  fx>n  diu  ;  unde  pauei 
alicnigenac  despersti  slant  adhuc  ibi  Habet  tameo 
adhuc  bonam  episcopatum  et  magnos  redditua.' 

Sioone,  Sinon,  the  treacherous  Greek  who 
during  the  siege  of  Troy  allowed  himself  to 
be  taken  prisoner  by  the  Trojans,  and  then  by 
a  lying  tale  persuaded  them  to  admit  within 
their  walls  a  wooden  horse,  which  the  Greeks 
had  constructed  as  a  pretended  atonement  for 
the  Palladium  stolen  from  Troy  by  Ulysses 
and  Diomcd,  The  Trojans,  taken  in  by  his 
specious  story,  dragged  the  burse,  which  was 
full  of  armed  Greeks,  into  llie  midst  of  the 
city ;  then,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  night  Sinon 
let  out  his  comrades,  who  fell  suddenly  upon 
the  unsuspeaing  Trojans  and  thus  made  thein- 
selves  masters  of  Troy.  The  story  is  told  by 
Virgil  {Aen.  ii,  J?  ff  )• 

D.  places  Smon  among  the  Falsifiers  in 
BoUpa  10  of  Circle  VI 11  of  Hell  (Malebolge)» 
a  folso  Siftm  gru0  da  Troia^  Inf.  xxx.  9«  ; 
Sinmi^  V.  116;  U Gr0€9,  v.  laa;  he  and  Poti* 
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?har*s  wife,  duo  tapini^  v.  91 ;  taltra^  v.  98; 
unj  V,    100;   g^/i,  t'.   104;    /$it,  r.  106;    et\ 

V.  109;  spergiuro^  v,  1 18;  he  and  Maestro 
Adamo,  //,  v,  130  [Fal&atori] ;  he  is  men- 
tioned as  the  type  of  treachery,  ilfalso  Grtco^ 
Canz.  xviiL  71. 

D.,  after  hearing  from  Maestro  Adamo  the 
history  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned to  a  place  among  the  Falsifiers,  in- 
quires of  him  as  to  two  sinners  who  are  lying 
prostrate  close  by  and  smoking  Mike  hands 
oathed  in  winter*  (Inf. xxx.  91-3)  ;  Adamo  re» 
plies  that  he  found  them  in  that  position  when 
he  arrived,  and  that  they  had  not  stirred  since 
iyu^  94-6) ;  he  then  names  them  as  Potiphar*s 
wife  and  Sinon  the  lying  Greek,  and  explains 
that  they  are  reeking  like  that  because  of  the 
sharp  fever  which  racks  them  {in>.  97-9)  * 
Sinon,  bearing  himself  thus  mentioned,  strikes 
A.  on  the  paunch  with  his  fist,  and  the  latter 
retaliates  by  smiting  S-  on  the  face,  reminding 
him  that  though  his  feet  are  hampered  his 
arms  are  free  to  strike  (t't'.  100-8) ;  S.  retorts 
that  A/s  arms  were  not  so  ready  when  he  was 
on  his  way  to  be  burned  alive,  whatever  they 
may  have  been  when  he  was  occupied  in 
falsifying  coin  (xn\  109-11);  A.  allows  that 
S.  speaks  the  truth  on  that  head,  which  is 
more  than  he  did  when  asked  to  tell  the  truth 
at  Troy  [vv,  i  I2-'I4) ;  S.  replies  that,  if  he 
told  a  false  tale,  so  A.  made  false  coin,  and 
that  his  crime  was  one,  whereas  A.  had  been 
guilty  of  many  {v\n  115-17) ;  thereupon  A. 
reminds  S.  of  his  perjury  {Aen.  it.  195)  with 
regard  to  the  wooden  horse,  and  taunts  him 
with  the  fact  that  his  infamy  is  known  to  all 
the  world  {zfv.  118-20) ;  S.  in  return  taunts  A. 
with  the  thirst  and  dropsy  with  which  he  is 
tormented,  thereby  inviting  from  A,  the  re- 
minder that  he  is  not  the  only  one  there  who 
is  suffering  from  thirst  and  in  torment  (vz**  121- 
9) ;  at  this  point  Virgil  hurries  D.  away,  and 
they  proceed  on  iheir  journey  {w.  130-5)* 
[Adamo,  Maeatro.] 

Sion^  name  of  one  of  the  two  hills  npon 
which  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  situated,  hence 
used  as  a  synonym  for  the  city  itself  (2  Sam, 
V.  7);  Sion  (Le.  Jenjsalem),  the  antipodes  of 
Purgatory^  Purg.  iv.  6S,     [GtenisaleBimeO 

Siratti,  the  ancient  Soracte  (in  mediaeval 
Latin  Siraptis\  now  (by  a  corruption  of  the 
name)  known  as  Monte  di  S.  Oreste,  mountain 
near  the  Tiber  about  24  miles  N,  of  Rome  ; 
on  its  summit  (circ  2,250  ft.)  stands  the  church 
of  San  Silvestro,  and  a  little  lower  down  is 
the  monastery  of  the  same  name  founded  in 
746  by  Carloman,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Martel, 
and  brother  of  Pepin, 

D,  mentions  Soracte  in  connexion  with  Pope 
Sylvester  I,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge 
in  a  cave  on  the  mountain  during  the  perse- 
cutbns    of   Constantine,  and  to    have    been 
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summoned  thence  by  the  Empemr  just  before 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  InL  tossxx,  94. 
[Coetantmo :  Silvestro  ^.] 

Sirena,  one  of  the  Sirens;  an  allegorical 
personage  who  appears  to  D.  in  a  vision, 
commonly  understood  to  denote  the  pleasures 
of  the  iesh,  especially  those  which  lead  to  the 
sins  of  avarice,  gluttony,  and  lust,  Purg.  xix- 
7-33  ;  /em  m  in  a  balba^  v.  7 ;  d4)lce  Sirena, 
V.  i<^\  faiiray  v,  31 ;  aniica  sirega^  v,  58, 

In  the  hour  before  dawn,  after  leaving  Circle 
IV  of  Purgatory,  D,  has  a  dream,  in  which 
there  appears  to  him  a  woman  with  a  stam-^ 
mering  utterance,  squinting  eyes,  crooke" 
gait,  deformed  hands  and  pallid  comple 
(Purg.  xLx*  1-9) ;  D.  gazes  upon  her, and  under 
his  gaze  her  deformities  disappear,  her  hr^ 
assumes  a  rosy  hue,  and  she  begins  to  sing  \ 
sweetly  that  D.  feels  entranced  (ii'.  lo-if 
in  her  song  she  describes  herself  as  the  Siren 
who  turned  Ulysses  from  his  path,  as  she  does 
all  those  who  come  within  hearing  of  he 
voice  (vv,  19-24) ;  scarcely  has  she 
ere  a  holy  lady  (*  donna  santa  *)  appears 
calls  to  Virgil,  w*ho  comes  at  her  biddin_ 
itn'.  25-30);  she  then  (or,  according  to  some, 
Virgil)  seizes  the  Siren,  tears  her  open  in 
front,  and  exposes  her  belly,  from  which  issu 
such  a  stench  as  to  awaken  D.  from  his  ' 
{tn*,  31-3)  ;  later  on  V.,  noticing  that  D,  is 
preoccupied p  bids  him  bear  in  mind  that  if  he 
has  seen  the  *  ancient  witch,*  and  her  allure* 
ments,  he  has  also  seen  the  way  of  escape 
from  her  (w,  52-60), 

The  *  donna  santa  ed  onesta*  (w,  26,  30) 
is  usually  interpreted  to  mean  the  light  of 
reason,   under  which  the   false  attractions 
sensual  delights  appear  in  their  naked  hideoa9^| 
ness. 

Benvenuto^s  interpretation  of  the  all^;ory,!1 
which  represents  that  of  the  majority  of  com* 
mentators,  is  as  follows  :^ 

'  Poeta  nosier  per  Lslud  mirabile  soroxiluai  prfte- 
figurat  materiam  de  qua  tractaturus  est ;  quiA  eniia 
jam  tractaverat  de  quatuor  vitiis  capttalibus.  quae 
sunt  spiritualia  .  .  -  ,  nunc  tractare  intendeos  <Jc 
reliquis  tribus,  quae  sunt  corporalia  ei 
circa  delectabilia,  fingit  sibi  apparere  imun 
minam  mirabiliter  deformatam,  quae   patilo 
per  inspeciionem   ejus   mirabiliter  rcformatur, 
pulcra  et  placida  videtur.     Not*  ergo  proAind 
fictjonem  poetae:    nam   per  tsUm    mulierem 
transformatain  in  contrariam  jGguram  poeta 
liter  repracscDtat  nobis  illecebnun  et  %*DliipUte4|| 
mundanam,  quae  recte  ad  modum  mulieris  est  ' 
se   turpis,  horribilis,  et   odibltis  quantum  «d 
istcntiam  et  rei  veritatem  ;  sed  est  pulcrm,  ] 
et  amabilis  quantum  ad  apparentiam  ct 
crtericrcQL.      Hanc    ergo   muUereni   prodig 
poeta    describit    a   quinque   organis   defectuo 
primo,  quia  erat  balbu liens  lingua  ;  secundo,  lu 
visu ;  tertio,  dauda  pede ;   quarto,  tninca  m 
quioto,  fucata  colore.     Nunc  ergo  bis  prufl 
venicndum  est  ad  Utenun  exponendam,  quae  : 
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vitpQsita  est  ■  multis^  qui  puUvemnt  istun  muUercm 
llpinu-e  solum  avaritiaro. , . ,  quo4  tamen  est  penitus 
£iJsum^  imo  figurat  Avaritianif  gutam  et  Juxurianif 
ut  sutim  cJarebit  ex  ipsa  cxpositione.  Dicil  ergo 
poeCa  :  una /emmma  baiba — hoc  respicit  avaritiazn, 
quae  non  loquitur  cl&rc  ct  aperte,  sed  implidte  et 
dolose  ;  gulam«  quui  ebrietas  facit  linguam  j^rc^sam, 
ita  ut  non  posstt  articulate  bqui ;  luxuriam,  quae 
facit  hominem  aduhinr  lingere  et  multa  fingere 
Iklso ;  nfgti  ottin  gturcia-^Yio^  facit  avaritia,  quia 
avarus  non  videt  recte,  mmia  cupiditate  caecus  tam 
haberidi,  quatn  rctinetidi ;  hoc  &cit  gula,  quae 
reddit  oculos  lipptentes  ct  visum  destruit ;  luxuria 
multo  fortius^  quia  offuscat  oculos  corporaJes  et 
intellectuales,  ct  quid  deceat  non  videt  ullusamans ; 
#  sopra  ipie  dtstorta, — tal  is  est  avari  tia,  q  uac  nu nqu am 
recte  incedit,  nee  judical  recta  lance;  gula  pejus, 
quia  ebriuft  praesUt  risum  videntibus  ipsum  am- 
bulare  tortuose ;  luxuria  pessimc  vadit  per  viam 
rectam ;  con  U  mem  monr/i/— istud  patet  in  avaro, 
qui  nihil  dat,  nil  recte  facit  nisi  cum  morilur ;  unde 
pauto  infra  audies  quod  avari  stant  manibuA  et 
pedibus  ligati ;  gulosus  nihil  vult  opcran»  luxuriosus 
minus^  imo  luxurta  fovetur  inertia  et  accidia ;  #  di 
folort  sciaiba— hoc  verificattir  in  avaro^  guloso  et 
luxurioso  qui  hat>ent  bona  tantum  smulata  ;  omnes 
bti  communiter  habent  faciem  palUdam  et  sine 
colore.  .  ,  .  Pocta  deacribit  aliam  mulierem  pudicam 
potentius  insurgentem  contra  illara  meretricem  im- 
pudent issi  mam.  Per  banc  intelligitvirtutem  ratio- 
nalem  quae  detrgtt  turpitudinem  primae,  ct  docet 
vitare  illius  bLanditias/ 

Butler,  who  thinks  the  *doIce  Sirena*  typi- 
fies sloth,  identifies  the  *  donna  santa  e  presta  * 
with  the  *  donna  gentile '  (i.e.  the  Virgin  Mary) 
of  Inf.  u.  94. 

There  is  some  difficulty  involved  in  the 
statement  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Siren  by 
D.  that  she  turned  Ulysses  from  his  path  by 
her  singing: — 

*  to  voIm  Uliata  del  mo  canunin  ra^ 

Al  eaato  aiia^*  {vv,  »-j^ 


since  as  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  the 
Homeric  account,  Ulysses  resisted  the  allure- 
ments of  the  i>irens  by  tying  himself  to  the 
mast  of  his  ship  until  he  was  too  far  off  to  hear 
their  singing.  Many  think  that  D*  has  con- 
fused the  Siren  with  Circe  or  Calypso,  or  that 
be  supp>oscd  the  tatter  to  be  Sirens  [Sirttne]. 
Benvenuto  says: — 

'  Did  potest  quod  poeta  loquitur  de  Circe  et 
Calypso,  quae  verae  sircnca  dctinuerunt  Ulyxem, 
Circe  perannum^  Calypso  per  multoa.* 

Moore  suggests  {Siudies  in  Dante^  I  264*5) 
that  D.  had  in  mind  the  following  passage 
ftom  the  De  Ftm^us  (v.  18)  of  Cicero,  in 
«rhkh  he  translates  several  lines  from  the 
Sirens*  song  in  Horner^  and  in  his  comment 
implies  that  Ulysses  was  ensnared  (*irre- 
litus  *)  by  ihcro  :  — 

•  Sircnes  neque  vocum  sua\itate  videiitur  aut 
novitate  quadam  et  varietate  cantandi  revocare  eos 
aolitae^  qui  praetervehebanlur,  aed  quia  multa  se 
•cire  proHtcbantury  uC  hominea  ad    earum  laxa 


discendi  cupiditate  adhacrescerent.  Ita  enim  in- 
vitant  Ulixcm  (nam  verti,  ut  quaedam  Homeri,  sic 
istum  ipsum  locum) : 

O  decDi  AffollciuB,  qnln  fiBp|iiiB  llecit«,  tTlixea, 

Atuibot  at  oovtroa  pcnaii  agnoacefe  rastm! 

H*«i  oetno  bjiec  umquam  est  tnu}«v«cciti  caenala  cam 

Qgin  priuc  aJ^tit^rrit  voctini  dnlcedine  captn*, 

rx«t  vahit  aviio  witiiatQi  pectore  raiitia 

Doctior  ad  patria*  lapciu  perveneht  ora»  .  ,  . 

Vidit  Homerus  probari  fabulam  non  posse,  si  can- 
tiunculis  tantus  vir  irrctitus  tcnerctur ;  scientiam 
polticentur,  quam  non  erat  mirum  sapientiae  cupido 
pairia  esse  cariorem.  Atque  omnia  quidem  scirei, 
cujuscumque  modi  sint,  cupere  curiosorum,  dud 
vero  majorum  renim  contemplatione  ad  cupiditatem 
scieniiae  summorum  virorum  est  putandum.* 

Sirene^  Sirens^  sea-nymphs  who  dwelt  on 
an  island  near  Sicily  and  by  their  singing 
lured  to  destruction  all  who  sailed  within 
hearing  of  them-  \V^en  Ulysses  approached 
their  island  he  stopped  the  ears  of  nis  com* 
panions  with  wax  and  bound  himself  to  the 
mast  of  his  ship,  whereby  he  escaped  without 
being  ensnared.  The  Sirens^  in  despair  at  the 
failure  of  their  allurements,  flung  themselves 
into  the  sea,  and  were  metamorphosed  into 
rocks.  They  are  said  to  have  been  three  in 
number,  and  are  commonly  regarded  as  sym- 
bolical of  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  Brunetto 
Latino  (following  Isidore  of  Seville,  Orig.'si,  3) 
says  they  were  in  reality  three  harlots  ; — 

*  Sclonc  la  veritd  lea  sereines  furent  Jij.  meretris 
qui  dece^-oient  touz  les  trespaasanz  et  roetoicnt  ea 
pouret^'  (TVrior,  i.  137.) 

D.  mentions  the  Sirens,  as  symbolical  of 
sensual  pleasures,  Purg.  xisu  19  [Blrena] ; 
Purg.  xxxi,  45;  Epist.  v.  4;  as  typical  sweet 

singers.  Par.  xii.  S. 

Sireaes,  Sirens,  Epist  v.  4.    [Slrm**] 

Siria,  Syria,  modem  name  for  the  Holy 
Land ;  according  to  the  Syrian  usage  Beatrice 
died  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  year,  V,  N. 
5  30*-^  [Tlarln] ;  the  land  of  Christ's  nati- 
vity, Conv.  iv.  5^^* 

Slringa,  Syrinx,  nymph  of  Arcadia,  who, 
being  pursued  by  Pan,  took  refuge  in  the  river 
Ladon,  where  in  answer  to  her  prayers  she 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  reed ;  out  of  this 
reed  Pan  made  a  flute,  which  was  thus  in- 
vented for  the  first  time*  It  was  with  the 
tale  of  Syrinx  that  Mercury  lulled  to  sleep  the 
watchful  Argus*  The  story  is  told  by  Ovid 
(Metam.ltilfL), 

D.  mentions  Syrinx  in  connexion  with  thti 
incident^  Purg.  xxxil  65*    [ Argo  K\ 

Sismondi,  noble  Ghibelline  family  of  Pisa, 
mentioned  by  Count  Ugolino,  together  with 
the  Gualandi  and  Lanfranchi,  as  having  been 
foremost  among  those  whom  the  Archbishc^ 
Ru^^eri  incited  to  work  his  destructkn,  laL 
xxxiii.  32,    [Otudandi :  UgoUno^  ContaJ 
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Sisto,  Sixtus  1  (said  to  have  been  a 
presbyter  of  Rome),  Bishop  of  Rome  (circ. 
1 19-127)  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian. 

D,  foUows  the  tradition  that  he  was  mar- 
tyred, and  includes  him,  together  with  Pius  I, 
Calixtus  1,  and  Urban  I,  among  those  of  his 
immediate  successors  mentioned  by  St.  Peter 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Fixed  Stars}  as  having,  like 
himself,  shed  their  blood  for  the  Church,  Par, 
xxvii.  44, 

Sizii,  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence, 
mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars)>  together  with  the  Arrigucci,  as  having 
held  office  in  his  day,  Par.  xvi.  108,  [Airi- 
guod.] 

Soave,  Swabia  or  Suevia,  ancient  duchy  in 
SAV.  of  Germany^  which  corresponded  roughly 
to  the  modern  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and 
Hohenzolkm,  together  with  a  part  of  Bavaria. 
The  dukedom  was  founded  early  in  Cent,  x, 
and  was  held  for  the  most  part  by  members 
of  the  Saxon  and  Franconian  royal  and  im- 
perial houses.  In  1079  it  passed  to  Frederick  1 
of  Hohenslaufen,  the  founder  of  the  Hohen- 
fitaufen  or  Swabian  line,  in  which  there  were 
five  Emperors.  The  dukedom  became  extinct 
in  1268,  at  the  death  of  Conradin,  the  last  of 
the  Hohenslaufen.  [Hoheustaiifeii :  Table 
Til.] 

Piccarda  (in  the  Heai'cn  of  the  Moon)  refers 
to  the  Emperor  Henry  VI  (i  190-1 197)  as  // 
second^}  venio  di  Soave^  and  to  his  son,  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II  (121 2-1 250),  as  H  ierso 
ventOy  Par.  iii.  119-20;  the  latter  is  spoken  of 
as  Federigo  di  Sotrvey  Con  v.  iv.  3^*"^.  [Ar- 
rlffo*:  Federioo^.] 

Socrate,  Socrates,  the  famous  Greek  philo- 
sopher, born  near  Athens,  circ.  B.C.  470;  in 
his  youth  he  followed  the  profession  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  sculptor,  but  he  soon  aban- 
doned it  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  teaching, 
his  object  being  to  promote  the  intellectual 
and  moraJ  improvement  of  his  fellow-men  ; 
he  served  as  a  common  soldier  during  the 
campaign  against  Potidaea  (B,c.  433-429), 
and  again  at  Delium  (424)  and  Amphipolis 
(432) ;  in  406  be  was  a  member  of  the  senate, 
but  bis  political  life  was  not  of  long  duration ; 
in  399  he  was  indicted  as  an  offender  against 
public  morality,  on  the  charges  of  denying 
the  gods  recognized  by  the  state,  of  intro- 
ducing new  divinities,  and  of  corrupting  the 
young ;  being  found  guilty,  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  after  (thirty  days*  imprisonment 
drank  hemlock,  and  died  in  the  seventieth 
yeaj  of  his  age*  Plato  in  the  Fhaedo  relates 
how  in  his  last  conversation  Socrates  argued 
that  the  wise  man  should  view  the  approach  of 
death  with  cheerful  confidence,  and  how  he 
himself  met  death  with  composure  and  cheer- 
fulness, expressing  his  firm  belief  in  the  im- 


mortality of  the  soul ;  he  further  believed  ia 
the  existence   of   a    Supreme   Being  as  the 
Creator  of  the   Universe.    Xenophon  in  his 
Mtniorabilia  says  of  him  that  no  one  ever 
knew  of  his  doing  or  saying  anything  profenc 
or  unholy,     Socrates  wrote  nothing,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  found  a  school  or  system  of 
philosophy ;  nor  did  he,  like  the  sophists  of  I 
his  time,  deliver  public  lectures^  his  method' 
of  teaching  being  to  mix  freely  with  his  fellow- 
men  in  places  of  public  resort,  and  to  convey  i 
instruction  by  means  of  questioning  and  coo-  j 
versa tion.  He  had  many  distinguished  friendly 
among  them  being  Plato,  Xenophon,  Euclid 
of  Megara^  and  Alcibiades, 

D.  places  Socrates  with  Plato  among  the 
ancient  philosophers  who  are  grouped  around 
Aristotle  in  Limbo,  ranking  them  next  to 
the  Master,  Inf.  iv.  134-5  [l4imbo] ;  his 
opinion,  ivhich  he  shared  with  Plato  and 
Dionysius,  that  *  substantial  generation '  is 
the  effect  of  the  stars,  especially  in  the  case 
of  human  souls,  Conv.  iL  14-8-35*  jjjg  con-* 
tempt  for  life  in  comparison  with  know- 
ledge, Conv.  iii.  14^^^;  the  doctrine  of  the 
mean  as  applied  to  virtue  held  bv  him  and  by 
his  successor  Plato,  Conv.  iv.  6*^^^~*^ ;  owing  ] 
to  the  negati\'e  character  of  his  philosophy  AO  1 
school  was  named  after  him,  Conv.  iv.  6^**'^" 
(cf.  Cicero,  Acmi,  Quaesi,  i.  4) ;  his  fa^xNirabla 
opinion  of  Plato  on  first  seeing  him,  Conv.  it. 
2459-6I  [piatoD©]. 

Soddoma,  Sodom,  ancient  city  of  Pales- 
tine, destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven  on  account 
of  the  abominable  wickedness  of  its  inhabi"  1 
tants  {Gen*  xix.4-8,  23-9) ;  mentioned  together  ' 
with  Cahors  to  indicate  the  sins  of  sodomf 
and  of  usury,  Inf.  xi.  50  [Caorsa]  \  ooupled 
with  Gomorrah  among  the  instances  of  lust 
proclaimed  by  the  Lustful  in  Circle  VII  of 
Purgatory,  Purg.  xxvi.  40,  79  [IjUssario«l: 
Sodomiti]. 

Sodomiti  I,  Sodomites,  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  tinnatural  offences,  placed  among  the 
Violent  in  Round  3  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell, 
Inf.  XV.  i6-x\'L  87  ;  sckiera^  xv.  16 ;  famigHOf 
V,  22 ;  gr^ggia^  v»  ^7 ;  compagnt\  v,  IQ2 ; 
gente,  v.  118;  torma^  xvi.  5  [Violenti];  their 
punishment  is  to  be  kept  continually  running, 
m  two  divisions,  over  a  desert  of  burning  sand, 
while  flashes  of  fire  fall  upon  them  from  above 
{\'[d.  xiv.  13-30) ;  if  any  of  them  stop  for  as 
much  as  a  moment  they  have  to  lie  for  a  hoii^ 
dred  years  w*ithout  being  able  to  screen  them- 
selves from  the  faUing  fire  (Inf.  xv.  37-9)» 
Examples  (in  the  first  division) ;  Bninetto 
Latino  [Brunetto] ;  Priscian  (Frisciano] ; 
Francesco  d'Accorso  [Acoorso,  Franoesoo 
d'j;  Andrea  de*  Mom  [Andrea  de'  Mosxl]; 
(in  the  second  division)  :  Guidoguerra  [Guido 
Ouerra] ;  Tegghiaio  AldobrandiTAldobraL&di* 
Tegghiaio] ;  Jacopo  Rustic uoci  [Jaoopo  Btit- 
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tioQooi] ;  Gugtielmo  Borsierc  [BorBiere,  Qtt> 
gliolxQoJ. 

Those  who  expiate  oflfcnces  against  nature 
in  Purgatory  are  placed  with  the  Lustful  in 
Circle  VU,  their  puniahment  being  to  pass  and 
lepass  thmugh  intensely  hot  names,  while 
they  proclaim  aloud  the  names  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  Purg.  atxvi.  38-81 ;  gent^^  w.  28, 
76 ;  nuava  genU^  v*  40 ;  tuna  g^ie^  v.  46 ; 
quelia  iur^a^  v,  65  [XiunaurioBi].  No  examples 
are  named,  but  the  charge  brought  against 
Jylius  Caesar  of  having  been  guilty  of  this 
offence  is  referred  to,  Purg*  xxvi.  76-8 
[Cesare  1]' 

Soldan.    [Soldano.] 

Soldanier,  Gianni  de\  [aUami  de' 
Bold&nler.] 

Soldanierl^  ancient  noble  family  of  Flor- 
encc^  mentioned  byCacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Mars)  as  having  been  of  importance  in  his 


ly,  Par.  xvi,  95. 
ViJ-    • 


illani  says : — 

*  Nel  quartiere  della  porta  di  san  Bnncacio  ermno 
andlssiizii  e  potenti  l«  cssa  de^  LAinbertii  •  .  ,  i 
igli  gentili  uominj  e  grand!  in  quelli  tempi,  Solda- 
nieri,  c  Vecchictti,*   (tv.  la.) 

They  were  GhibelUnes  fV'iU.  v.  39 ;  vL  33), 
and  as  such  were  among  the  families  expelled 
from  Florence  in  1258  (vi.  6$).  Dino  Com- 
pagni  mentions  them  amon^  the  GhibelUnes 
who  were  condemned  to  pains  and  penalties 
in  April,  '502^  when  Charles  of  Valois  was  in 
Florence  (ti.  25)*  The  Ottimo  Comento  says 
of  them:-- 

'  Quest!  Aooo  ancora ;  ma  per  parte  Ghlbellina 
tono  fuori/ 

A  renegade  member  of  this  family,  Gianni 
dc'  SoJdanieri,  who  sided  against  his  own  party 
for  the  purposes  of  self-aggrandisement,  is 
placed  by  D.  among  the  traitors  in  Antenora, 
Inf.  xxxii.  121.    [Qlaimi  de'  Soldanier*] 

Soldano^  the  Soldan  or  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
called  also  in  D/s  time  the  Sultan  of  Babylon 
(thus  Boccaccio  speaks  of  Saladin  as  SI  soldan 
di  liabilonia*);  the  Sultan  in  1300  (i.e.  El* 
Mchk  En-Ndsir  Muhammad,  1299-1509), 
Inf.  V.  60;  the  Sultan  in  1297  (i.e.  El-Melik 
£l*Mansoor  Ldgeen,  1296-1299),  Inf.  xxvii. 
90;  the  Sultan  in  1219  (i*e.  EUMelik  £U 
Kimil,  1218-1238),  Par.  xi*  101  (see  Mofv), 
[Tabte  xxL] 

I>.  refers  to  Egypt  as  terra  di  Scl<ian0^  Inf. 
xxvii*  90 ;  and,  by  a  confusion,  to  the  Empire 
of  Semirarois  (i.  e.  the  kingdom  of  Babylon )  as 
At  itrra  che  il  Soldan  i^rregge.  Inf.  v,  60, 
[Babilon.] 

Sl  Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun)  in  hb  account  of  St.  Francis  of  Assist 
mentions  the  visit  of  the  latter  to  the  Sultan 
tn  Egypt,  'in  his  thirst  for  martyrdom,*  (or 


the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Christian  faith 
to  him,  Par.  xi.  100-5  [France aco  ^].  In 
1 219  (during  the  fifth  Crusade)  St  Francis 
joined  the  Crusaders'  army  before  Damietta, 
and  at  the  risk  of  his  life  making  his  way 
into  the  camp  of  the  Sulun,  El-Mclik  El- 
Kimil,  summoned  him  to  embrace  Chria- 
tianit)r.  The  Sultan  received  him  courteously 
and  listened  to  bim,  but  remained  uncon- 
vinced, even  when  St  Francis  oflTcrcd  to  prove 
his  faith  by  entering  the  fire.  Finally,  after 
pressing  gifts  ujjon  him  which  St,  Francis 
refused,  the  Sultan  dismissed  him  in  safety  to 
the  Crusaders'  camp,  whence  he  returned  to 
Italy  Csee  Mrs,  Oliphani*s  Fronds  of  Assitit 
pp.  166-75). 

Saladin,  the  founder  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty 
of  Sultans  in  Egypt,  is  mentioned  Inf.  iv.  129; 
Conv.  iv.  ii»*».  [Saladino.] 

Sole,  the  Sun,  Infl  i.  38,  60;  ii.  128;  vi, 
68;  viL  122;  xi.  91;  xxiv.  2;  xxvi.  117; 
xxviii.  56;  xaix.  105;  xxxiii^  54;  xxxiv.  96, 
105  J  Purg.  i-  39,  107;  ii.  I,  56;  iii.  16,  96; 
iv,  16,  56»  81,  119,  138  ;  v.  39;  vii.  26,  54.  85 ; 
viii.  133  ;  ix.  44;  xii.  74;  x»ii.  13,  67;  xv.  5  j 
xvi.  107;  xvii.  6,  ^,  52;  xviii.  80,  no;  xix.  lOp 
39;  xxi.  lot  ;  xxii.  61 ;  xxiii*  114,  121 ;  xxv.  3, 
77;  xxvi.  4,  33,  45;  xxvii,  5t  61,  66,  68,  79, 
133;  xxviii.  33;  xxix.  6,  78,  1I7»  118;  »tx. 
25;  xxxi,  121;  xxxii.  II,  18,  56;  xxxiii.  104; 
Par.  i.  47»  54.  63,  80 ;  ii.  33,  80 ;  iil  i  ;  v.  133  j 
viii.  12 ;  ix.  8,  69.  85,  114;  x.  4<f  48,  53*  76; 
xi.  50;  xii.  15,  51;  XV.  76 ;  xviL  123;  xviii. 
105 ;  xix.  5 ;  XX.  31  ;  xxit.  56;  xxiiL  8,  12,  29, 
79;  XXV.  54,  119;  xxvL  120V  142;  xxviit  2$, 
69,  86  J  xxix.  99;  xjou  8,  25,  75,  105,  136; 
xxxi.  t2o;  xxxii.  106;  xxxiii.  64,  145;  V.  N. 
$  42^;  Conv,  L  \t^  «» ;  ii,  3-^*'  «7'  **,  4», 
5Uo^  i^ii^iUn^  ,e«i«  i^T>  ue,  149^  i64«*  Xix,  5'^»  "• 

Ud»  TDi  \fi^  l:i2t  ia»  IMy  l«Tf  17^  lH7»  lt»«,  ^t  ft*  11^ 
^23t  fl4t  3U^  glilO»  |3i3»  S0»  A],  M.  d»  .   jv.  8^^'  ^^  ^1, 

3^135*  H4;  Cam.  iL  50;  vii,  19,  60;  ix.  1,  42 ; 
xii.  57;  XV.  3,  16;  XIX,  74*  I '7  J  Sest,  ii.  3oj 
Son.  xxxvi»  3t  ncxix.  9;  Soly  Mon.  i.  9^;  lit. 
^^,  lai.  laa,  ik,  U4*  if*.  Epist.  iv,  4;  A.  T. 
f  19H  24*^;  Apollo  being  god  of  the  Sun« 
D.  also  speaks  of  the  Sun  as  Delius^  Epist  vL 
3 ;  Phoebus^  Mon,  iL  9** ;  FiwthiU  fraier^ 
Mon.  L  11'^;  fig^^^  ^*  Latcna^  Par,  xxix.  I 
[Apollo];  it  is  otherwise  referred  to  as  naia 
d'J^rioni^  Par  xxii.  142  ;  liyperione  naius^ 
Epist,  iv.  4 ;  I'iian^  Epist,  v.  I  ;  vii,  1  ;  £cL 
ii  2  ;  0Cchi&  del  deh^  Purg.  xx.  1 32  ;  litminare 
majus,  Mon.  iit,  i^'^,  4*^ ;  t/  ptaneia  Che  mrmi 
dritto  aiirui per  ogni iaile^  Inf.  i,  17-18  ;  i^mgilo 
specikia  Che  tu  e  etH  del  suo  iume  condmte^ 
Purg,  iv.  63-3 ;  d^ce  iunu^  Int  x.  69:  Purs* 
xiii*  16;  gran  iua,  Purg.  xxxiL  53;  iUitrma 
del  memao^  Par.  i.  38 ;  cmr&  d^iia  imci^  Pufff . 
iv,  59 ;  minisiro  maggier  delta  nature.  Par*  i* 
28 ;  fiidre  d'ogni  mortal  tita.  Par*  nl  116; 
calm  (hi  il  mamda  uhiarat  Xvi*  xxvi*  a6 ;  i^kti 
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che  tutto  il  mondc  alluma^  Par.  xx.  I ;  qud 
cK  apporta  mcme  e  iascia  sera^  Par.  xxvii,  138  ; 
guet  che  dal  del  quarto  n^n  si  Parte^  Son, 
xxvii  i.  7 ;  il  gran  pianeta^  Cani.  xix.  06 ;  cairn  ^ 
Purg,  vi,  56;  XXI ii.  120;  quei,  Purg.  xL  116. 

The  Sun  is  referred  to  as  the  brother  of  the 
Moon,  Purg^.  xxiii.  1 20 ;  Mon,  i.  1 1^"^  [Phoebe] ; 
the  son  of  Latona,  Par.  xxix,  1  [Latona] ;  the 
son  of  Hyperion,  Par.  xxii.  142;  Epist.  iv.  4 
[Iperione] ;  the  Titan^  Epist.  v.  i  ;  vii.  i ;  EcL 
iL  2  [TltanJ ;  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun  b^ing  the 
fourth  in  D.*s  conception  of  the  Universe,  he 
refers  to  the  Stm  itself  as  Quei  che  dal  del 
quarto  non  si  parte^  Son.  xxviiL  7  [Sole, 
Cielo  del]. 

The  Sun  as  a  measure  of  time^  Purg.  xii. 
74 ;  Par.  x.  28-30 ;  representing  a  year,  Inf. 
vi.  68 ;  xxix.  105  ;  Purg-  xxi.  loi  ;  Par.  xxvi. 
1 19-30;  a  day,  Inf.  xxxiiL  54^ 

In  the  D.  C.  indications  of  time  are  fine* 
quently  given  by  a  reference  to  the  Sun-  -ex- 
cept during  the  journey  through  Hell  (*  dove 
il  Sol  tace/  Inf.  i,  60),  when  the  hour  is  indi- 
cated by  a  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Moon 
[Iiuaa] ;— the  rising  Sun,  morning,  is  indicated, 
Inf.  i.  17,  38;  xxxiv,  5KS,  105;  Purg.  i.  107, 
123;  ii.  1,  55  ;  iii.  16;  iv.  16,  56,  59;  ix,  44; 
xix.  39 ;  xx\'ii.  153 ;  il  Sole  a  messa  terza  riede^ 
*the  Sun  is  returning  to  mid  tierce/  i.e.  to 
balf\*^y  between  6  a.m.  and  9  a.ra.,  \\t,  7.30a.m., 
Inf.  xxxiv,  96  (cf.  Conv.  iv.  ^-^^^i--^) ;  dnquanta 

fradi  soli  to  era  Lo  Sole^  i.e.  the  Sun  had 
een  up  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes 
(since  it  passes  through  fifteen  degrees  every 
hour),  Purg.  iv.  15-16 ;  midday,  Purg.  iv.  119, 
138;  xii.  74;  xxxiii,  104;  Par.  i,  47,  54;  after- 
noon, Pui^.  xiii,  13;  XV.  5;  xxv.  2;  setting 
Sun,  evening,  Purg.  vii.  8s ;  xvii,  9 ;  xx\n.  4 ; 
jDCvii*  5^  61,  66,  68  ;  the  Sun  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  D.'s  journey,  but  without  ex- 
press indication  of  time,  Purg.  xxiii.  114,  121  ; 
xxvi.  23 ;  Par. !.  80 ;  x.  28  ;  xxii.  142 ;  xxvii.  %(>. 
The  Sun  in  Aries,  Inf.  i.  38^40;  Purg.  ii, 
1-6,  56-7;  viii.  133-5;  xxv,  2;  xxxii.  53-4; 
Par.  I.  37-40;  X.  8-9,  31  ;  xxix,  I-2 ;  Conv.  iii. 
5-8,  17*.  jj^  which  sign  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Creation,  and  also  at  the  commencement 
of  D/s  journey,  Inf.  i.  38-40;  when  in  Aries 
its  creative  power  is  most  active,  Par.  i.  37- 
43 ;  in  Gemini  at  the  time  of  D.*s  birth,  Far. 
xxii,  112-17  jcf*  Inf.  XV.  55;  xxvi.  23);  in 
Libra,  Conv.  iii.  5^'^*  ^^ ;  in  Sagittarius,  Purg. 
xviii.  79-81  ;  in  Capricorn,  Par.  xxv.  101-2; 
xxvii,  68-9;  in  Aquarius,  Inf.  xxiv.  2. 

The  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  Par.  ii.  %o ;  xxv.  119; 
Conv.  ii.  3^\;  A.  T,  %  %o^^ ;  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion,  Par.  xxvii,  35-6;  the  darkening 
of  the  Sun  on  that  occasion  due  either  to  a 
miraculous  edipse  of  it  by  the  Moon,  Par.  xxix. 
97-9 ;  or  to  a  withdrawal  of  its  light  on  the 
part  of  the  Sun^  whence  the  phenomenon  was 
visible  in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe, 
w.   100-2;    the   Sun   higher  in  the  heavens 


than  the  Moon,  as  is  manifest  during  an  ecfipie^ 
of  the  former,  Conv.  iii,  3*7-3 ;  A.  T.  §  2o*<^. 

The  diameter  of  the  Sun,— its  apparent 
diameter  one  foot,  Conv.  iv.  8*i~3»  *^2  j  Epist. 
X.  2  ;  its  actual  diameter  5^  times  that  of  the 
Earth  (i.e.  35,750  =  ^000^54  miles),  Conv, 
iv.  8^fr-6i_     [Terra  2,] 

The  Sun  illumines  the  world  and  all  the 
other  stars,  Inf.  xxvi.  26 ;  Par.  i.  38 ;  xx.  i ; 
Canz.  xix.  117;  Conv,  ii.  \iP^^\  iii.  12**^; 
hence  most  worthy  to  be  an  image  of  the 
Deity,  Conv.  iii.  la''-^^.  \x^  X\^\  too  bright 
to  be  endured  by  the  human  eye,  Purg.  xviL 
52  ;  xxxii.  II  ;  Par.  i.  54;  x,  48;  xxv.  1 18-20; 
Canz.  vii.  60;  Conv.  ii  i4i2ft-7;  x\\.  8^**; 
affects  the  various  bodies  upon  which  it  shines 
diversely  according  to  the  various  substances 
of  which  they  are  composed,  Conv.  iii.  7*^"**; 
the  Sun  the  source  of  heat,  and  hence  of  life 
and  strength,  InL  ii.  127-9;  Purg*  3d,  116-17; 
xix.  lo-ii ;  xxv.  77-8;  xxxiL  55-6 ;  Par.  xsiL 
56, 116 ;  Canz.  xix.  96-101 ;  Conv.  iii.  12^*"^; 
Mon.  i,  9^^ ;  supplies  the  greater  portion  of 
the  light  of  the  Moon,  Mon.  iii.  4i7-i»»  iw>-i^ 
U3-«,l5fl.  but  the  latter  is  independent  of  it 
as  regards  its  being,  its  power,  and  its  wodc* 
ing,  Mon.  iii.  4i^*-^o ;  motion  of  the  Stm 
round  the  Earth,  Canz*  viL  19  ;  Son.  xxxix.  9 ; 
Conv.  iii.  s-**,  T8»  iw  54,  ^  jjis.  ^t  midday 
its  heat  is  at  its  greatest,  and  its  motion  at  its 
slowest,  Purg.  xxxiii.  103-4;  Par.  xxiii.  ii-ii; 
if  the  movement  of  the  Primum  Mabiie  were 
to  be  suspended,  it  would  be  hidden  from  the 
Earth  during  half  its  course,  vit.  182  days, 
14  hours,  Conv.  ii.  i5i^«-*7  j  according  to  the 
Pythagoreans  the  Sun  once  de>iatcd  from  its 
path  and  scorched  that  part  of  the  hea\*cns 
through  which  it  passed,  thus  causing  what  is 
known  as  the  Milky  Way,  Conv.  iu  15*'"**; 
according  to  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus  the 
latter  is  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  light 
of  the  Sun,  Conv.  ii.  15'^'^'*.    [GMaaoia.] 

The  chariot  of  the  Sun,  Purg,  xxix.  117- 
18 ;  Conv.  iv.  23^^^^;  the  horses  of  the  Sun, 
Purg.  xxxii.  57  ;  Conv.  iv.  23^^-^  [Eoo] ;  '  the 
brightest  handmaid  of  the  Sun,*  i.  e.  the  dawn, 
Par.  XXX.  7  f  Aurora]. 

In  a  figurative  sense  the  Sun  represents  the 
ecclesiastical  power  of  the  Pope,  as  docs  the 
Moon  the  temporal  power  of  the  Empertvv 
Mon.  iii.  13^-',  4i<>-2i,i3y6-9 .  popg  and  Emperor 
represented  as  two  Suns,  *  due  Soli . .  -  che  Tuna 
e  I'altra  strada  Facean  \^dere,  edel  moodo  c  di 
Deo/  Purg,  xvL  107-8 ;  the  Sun,  used  figura- 
tively for  God,  Purg.  vii.  26 ;  Par,  ix.  8  ;  x.  53 ; 
xviii.  105;  xxv.  54;  XXX.  126;  Conv.  iii.  12**; 
for  the  Blessed,  Par.  x.  76;  for  St  Francis, 
Par.  xi.  50 ;  for  Virgil,  Inf.xi.91 ;  forBeatiioei 
Par.  iii.  i ;  xxx.  75* 

Sole,  Cielo  del,  the  Heaven  of  the  San; 
the  fourth  in  D.*s  conception  of  Paradise,  Par. 
X.  49 ;  Conv.  ii.  4* ;  Son.  xxviii.  7  [Paradiso  ij; 
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resembles  Arithmetic  in  two  respects,  Conv. 
ii,  !4***~7;  it  is  presided  over  by  the  Powers 
[Podeotacii] ;  Aristotle  erroneously  believed 
It  to  be  immediately  above  the  Heaven  of  the 
Moon,  and  thus  next  but  one  to  the  Earth, 
Conv*  ii>  325-T  J  its  movement  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  Heaven  of  Venus, Conv*  ii,  d*^*^*' ; 
its  movement  from  W.  to  E.,  not  directly  con- 
trary to  the  diurnal  movement  from  E.  to  VV», 
but  obliquely  contrary  to  it,  Conv.  iii*  5'**-3o ; 
it  is  referred  to  as  quarto  cielo^  Conv.  il  4* ; 
Son*  xxviii.  7  ;  cieh  iklla  luct,  V.  N.  J  2*. 

In  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun  D.  places  the 
spirits  of  great  theologians  and  others  who 
loved  wisdom  (Spiriti  Sa^untt\  Par.  x.  49- 
51 ;  these  are  arranged  in  inrec  circles  (cor^na^ 
X*  65  ;  ghirtanda^  x.  93  ;  xii.  20 ;  cortf^  x.  106 ; 
xiv.  63;  ghriosa  ruota^  x.  145;  sania  mola^ 
xii*  3  :  ^w*  xii*  4 ;  xiv*  74  \  circonfennMA^ 
xiv.  75)  one  outside  the  other  (xii.  5  \  xiii.  1 6-  3  j ; 
xiv.  74-5),  with  Beatrice  and  D.  in  the  centre 
(x.  65;  xiii.  21);  in  the  first  circle  are  twelve 
spirits,  who  are  named  as  follows  :— StXhomas 
Aquinas  [TommMo  ^] ;  Albertus  Magnus  [Al- 
berto M  :  Gratian  [Oramiano] ;  Peter  Lom- 
bard [Pletro^];  Solomon  [Balomone] ; 
Dionysms  the  Areopagite  [DIoblImIo -]  ;  Oro- 
sius  [Orasio] ;  Bocthius  [Boesio] ;  Isidore  of 
Seville  [laldoro] ;  Bedc  [Beda] ;  Richard  of 
St  Victor  [Biocardo] ;  Siger  of  Brabant  [m- 
gieri] ;  in  the  second  circle  arc  twelve  others, 
viz.  St.  Bonavcntura  [Bonaventura] ;  lllu- 
minato  of  Kieti  [Illuminato] ;  Augustine  the 
Franciscan  [A^oatlno  *] ;  Hugh  of  St.  Victor 
[Ugo*];  Petrus  Comcstor  [Pietro  Mangla* 
dore] ;  Petrus  Hispanus  [Pietro  Ispano] ; 
the  prophet  Nathan  [Natan] ;  St.  Chr>'sostom 
[Clri«o«tomo] ;  Ansclm  of  Canterbury  [An- 
■almo] ;  Donatus  the  grammarian  [Donate] ; 
Rabanus  Maurus  [Rabano] ;  the  Abbot  Joa- 
chim (Gioaochlnoi] ;  of  the  spirits  of  which 
the  third  circle  is  composed  none  is  named. 

On  leaving  the  Heaven  of  Venus  D.  and 
Beatrice  ascend  *  as  quick  as  thought '  to  that 
of  the  Sun  (Par.  x.  28-38) ;  the  brilliancy  of  the 
nmiti  they  here  sec  is  beyond  D.'s  p>owers  of 
Qocription,  surpassing  that  of  the  Sun  itself 
(fpv.  40-8) ;  D.^  at  the  bidding  of  B.,  offers  a 
thanksgiving  to  God,  with  such  earnestness 
that  he  becomes  unmindful  of  B,  {xw,  52-6J) ; 
he  sees  the  first  circle  of  spirits,  who  smg 
with  ineffable  sweetness  and  revolve  tliricc 
round  B.  and  himself  (77',  64-81)  ;  one  of 
them,  that  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  addressing 
D.,  names  himself  and  the  clc%'en  other  spirits 
who  make  up  the  circle  (tt'*  82^138!  ;  when 
he  has  ceased  speaking  tiie  circle  of  spirits 
revolves  again,  singing  as  before  {w.  t^^48). 
After  they  have  once  more  become  stationary, 
St.  Thomas  proceeds  to  relate  the  life  of  St* 
Francis  of  Assisi  (Par.  xi.  i3-t39i  [Fran- 
ooaoo  *].  St  T.  having  concluded,  the  circle 
t£  siiints  a  third  time  revolves,  and  is  now 


joined  by  a  second  circle,  which  revolves 
outside  the  first  (xii.  1--2O;  when  the  spints 
have  ceased  singing  and  circling,  one  of  those 
composing  the  second  circle,  that  of  St*  Bona- 
ventura, addresses  D,  and  proceeds  to  relate 
the  life  of  St*  Dominic  (tt'*  22-112)  [Dome* 
nioo] ;  finally,  after  deploring  the  degeneration 
of  the  Franciscan  Order,  *St.  B,  names  himself 
and  the  eleven  other  spirits  with  him  {inK  113- 
45)  [Bonaventura].  The  circling  and  sing- 
ing of  the  spirits,  which  had  been  renewed 
when  St,  B.  ceased  speaking,  having  once 
more  been  stayed  (Par.  xiii.  1-30),  St,  Thomas 
Aquinas  resumes  and  explains  to  D*  a  difficulty 
which  had  presented  itself  to  the  latter  re- 
garding the  statement  previously  made  by 
St.  T.  (Par.  X.  112-14)  to  the  effect  that 
Solomon  never  had  an  equal  in  wisdom  (xiii. 
31-111);  he  concludes  by  warning  D.  against 
the  hasty  judgements  of  mankind  {w,  112-42) 
[TomraaBO^I*  When  St.  T.  has  finished, 
Solomon,  at  the  request  of  B.,  proceeds  to 
solve  D.'s  doubts  concerning  the  glorified 
body  (xiv.  1-60)  [Salomon©]  ;  the  other  spirits 
express  their  approval  of  S.'s  words  by  saying 
'Amen*  (tt/.  61^6);  a  third  circle  of  spirits 
now  appears,  the  brightness  of  which  com- 
pletely dazzles  D.  {w,  67-81);  when  he  has 
recovered  he  finds  that  he  and  B.  have  as- 
cended to  the  next  heaven,  that  of  Man 
(f?/.  82-4). 

Sole,  Porta.    [Porta  Sole.] 

Solone,  Solon,  the  celebrated  Athenian 
legislator,  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece, 
born  circ.  b.  c  63H*  He  was  archon  in  594, 
and  entirely  remodelled  the  constitution  of 
Athens,  makin£[  a  large  number  of  special 
laws;  after  residing  abroad  for  some  years 
he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  circ<  B.C*  55S. 

Solon  is  mentioned  as  type  of  a  lawgiver 
by  Charles  Martel  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus), 
who  says  that  one  man  is  bom  to  be  a  Solon, 
anotber  a  Xerxes  (or  warrior),  and  a  third  a 
Melchizedck  (or  priest),  Par.  viii.  124-5;  ^^^ 
of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  Conv*  iii.  ii*' 

iBiante] ;  his  laws  at  Athens  and  those  of 
-ycurgus  at  Sparta  arc  alluded  to,  Purg.vi  159. 

SoptigtkiM  BtBmchiMt  He.  Aristotle's  trea- 
tise On  S&pkii^cai  A'ffu/afianj  (divided  by 
the  I^tio  translators  mto  two  books f;  his 
statement  that  the  overthrow  of  an  argument 
it  the  pointing  out  of  the  mistake^  Moo.  lii. 
4«*-«  (SifpM.  EUnck.  ii.  3).   [AiiatotUe,] 

Sordel.    [SordaUo.] 

Sordello,  famous  troubadour  of  Cent  xil]» 
who  was  bom  (ctrc  1200)  at  Goito,  a  village  OQ 
the  Mincio»  about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Mantua; 
he  is  placed  by  D.  in  Antepurgatory  among 
those  who  were  negligent  in  repentance,  Purg . 
vt*  74 ;  viii  38,  43,  62,  94 ;  «  ^<«  Sordim^ 
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ftig,  vii*  52 ;  Serdel^  Purg.  vii.  5 ;  ix.  58 ;  il 
MbMi&van,  PuTg-  vii.  86 ;  un  anima  posta  Sola 
saUita^  vi.  58-9 ;  quella  {anima),  in*.  60,  69 ; 
Uij  w.  61 J  67;  anima  Lombarda,  t'.  61  ;  eila^ 
V,  64;  rombra^  v»  72;  /*if«,  ^'.  75 ;  anima 
gentili  V.  79;  qmgli^  vii.  13;  ^tf^//'  ombra^ 
V,  67 ;  /'i^«^,  vii i.  64  [Antipurgatorio] ;  he  is 
mentioned  as  a  native  of  Mantoa,  and  as  having 
abandoned  his  oi^ii  native  diaJect,  not  only  in 
poetry  but  in  every  other  fonn  of  utterance, 
and  also  as  having  been  dbtinguisbed  for  his 
eloquence,  V.  E.  i.  is^*'^*. 

As  D.  and  Virgil  arc  on  their  way  tbnoiigh 
Antepurgatory,  after  they  have  parted  from 
Pierre  de  la  Brosse,  they  come  upon  a  spirit 
(that  of  Sordello),  standing  all  alone,  haughty 
and  disdainful,  and  of  dignified  mien,  of  whom 
V.  proposes  to  ask  the  way  tPurg*  vi.  58-63) ; 
as  they  approach,  S.  takes  no  heed  of  them 
until  V.  prays  him  to  tell  them  the  quickest 
way  to  the  ascent  {w.  64-8) ;  instead  of  reply* 
ing  to  V/s  demand,  S.  inquires  whence  they 
come  and  who  they  are  {t^v.  69-71);  V*  is 
about  to  answer,  and  has  scarce  uttered  the 
word  '  Mantua*  when  S.  springs  towards  him 
and  names  himself  as  Sordello  of  that  place, 
whereupon  the  two  poets  embrace  {it/.  72-5) ; 
D.  then  breaks  out  into  an  apostrophe  to 
Italy,  inveighing  against  the  party  strife  by 
which  the  country  is  tonXf  and  against  the 
Emp>eror's  neglect,  and  the  perverseness  of  his 
own  city  of  Florence  (vv,  76-151).  V.  and 
S»  having  exchanged  greetings,  V.  at  S**s 
request  makes  himself  known,  and  informs 
S.  of  his  condition  ^vii,  1-9) ;  S,,  on  learning 
who  V.  is,  humbly  embraces  him  and  begs  to 
be  told  whether  he  has  come  from  Hell,  and 
if  so  from  what  pari  {vi\  ich2I);  V,  explains 
that  he  has  come  from  Limbo  (in',  22-36),  and 
then  asks  S.  to  direct  them  on  the  nearest 
road  to  the  Gate  of  Puigatory  (tt'.  37-9); 
S.  thereupon  offers  himself  as  their  guide,  and, 
explaining  that,  as  it  is  close  upon  nightfall 
and  they  cannot  ascend  in  the  dark,  they  must 
find  some  place  to  halt  in,  suggests  that  they 
should  accompany  him  to  where  certain  spirits 
are  congregated,  whose  acquaintance  they 
would  be  glad  to  make  (z'Z'.  40-8) ;  V*  having 
acquiesced,  S,  leads  them  to  a  small  valley  in 
the  mountain*side,  bright  with  flowers  and 
grass,  where  he  points  out  to  them  many 
Kings  and  Princes,  who  through  pressure  of 
temporal  affairs  had  deferred  their  repentance, 
among  them  being  the  Emperor  Rudolf ^  Otto- 
car  of  Bohemia,  Philip  III  of  France,  Henry  I 
of  Navarre,  Peter  MI  of  Aragon,  Charles  1  of 
Anjou,  Alphonso  III  of  Aragon ^  Henry  lit 
of  England,  and  William  of  Montferrat  {tnf.  49- 
136).  The  night  now  falls,  and  after  the  spirits 
have  prayed  together  two  angels  descend  from 
on  high  and  keep  guard  over  them  (viii.  i- 
36)  J  S.  having  explained  the  reason  of  the 
angels'  coming,   the    three    poets    go    down 


among  the  spirits,  where  D.  sees  Nino  Viscond 
of  Pisa  and  Currado  Malaspina,  with  the 
former  of  whom  be  converses  (vik  37-S4) ; 
presently,  while  D.  is  watching  the  dcy  and 
V.  is  explaining  to  him  the  stars  he  sees,  S. 
draws  their  attention  to  a  serpent  making  its 
way  towards  ihcm  (m^,  S5-102) ;  after  the 
latter  has  been  driven  bade  by  the  angeh* 
D.  converses  with  Currado  Malaspina  {w.  103- 
39),  Before  long^  as  the  three  poets  and  their 
two  companions  are  seated  on  the  grass,  D. 
falls  asleep,  and  while  unconscious  is  borne  by 
Lucy  to  the  Gate  of  Purgatory,  Sordello  beixig 
left  behind  with  Nino  Visconti  and  Cuximdo 
Malaspina  (ix.  1-63). 

Comparatively  little  is  known  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  Sordello^s  life;  he  appears  to  hav« 
been  in  Florence  about  the  year  1220,  and 
shortly  after  he  was  in  Verona,  at  the  comt 
of  Count  Ricciardo  di  San  Bonifaxio,  who 
had  married  (in  1221  or  1222)  Cuniziap 
daughter  of  Ezzelino  II  da  Romano  (Par. 
ix,  32).  In  or  about  1226  Sordello,  at  the 
bidding,  it  is  said  for  political  reasons,  oC 
her  brother  Ezzelino  III,  abducted  Cuniiza 
from  Verona  and  took  her  to  Eaelino*s  court 
[Ciinlaza].  Not  long  after  this  he  went  to 
a  castle  at  Ceneda  (some  fifteen  miles  N.  of 
Treviso)  belonging  to  the  Strasso  family,  with 
whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms ;  while  under 
their  roof  he  secretly  married  Otta,  a  lady  of  1 
the  family,  and  fled  with  her  to  Treviso,  where 
(between  1227  and  1229)  he  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Etzelino,  never  stiirii^ 
abroad  without  an  armed  escort  for  fear  of  the 
vengeance  of  Count  Ricciardo  di  San  Bosi- 
fazio,  and  of  the  Strasso  family.  During  his 
stay  at  Treviso  it  appears  that  Sordello  once 
more  entered  into  relations  with  Cunizza,  and 
formed  a  liaison  with  her,  thet^by  incttiring 
the  resentment  of  her  brother  Eizelino,  CQ 
which  account  he  was  forced  hurriedly  to  leave 
Treviso,  and  betook  himself  to  Provence. 
From  here  after  a  brief  stay  he  passed  into 
Spain,  where  he  spent  two  or  three  years 
(between  1229  and  1232}  at  the  courts  of 
Alphonso  IX  of  Leon,  Ferdinand  111  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  and  James  I  of  Aragon  (to  wham 
one  of  his  poems  is  dedicated) ;  thence  he  wa 
to  Poitou  to  the  court  of  Savaric  de  MauMoQ 
(d.  1233),  About  this  time  probably  he  mac 
a  journey  into  Portugal,  after  which  he  made 
a  lengthened  stay  in  Provence-  To  the  ytaii 
1240  or  thereabouts  belongs  one  of  Sorddlo's 
most  important  poems,  his  lament  for  the 
death  of  Biacati,  one  of  the  Provencal  barons 
of  Count  Raymond  Berenger  IV,  In  the 
summer  of  1241  he  was  with  the  latt^  at 
Mont  pel  lier,  when  Romieu  of  Villcnc!ii\'e,  Be* 
rengers  seneschal,  with  whom  Sordello  w3 
acquainted,  was  also  present,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  conference  between  the  Count,  James  I 
of  Aragon,  and  Raymond  VII  of  Toulouse,  as 
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to  the  projected  marria^  of  this  last  with  the 
Count'5  daughter  Sanaa  (who  eventually  mar- 
ried Richard  of  Cora  wall).  When,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Count  Raymond  Berenger, 
his  youngest  daughter  Beatrice  married  (Jan. 
1240)  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  thus  became  lord 
of  Provence,  Sordello  addressed  a  poem  of 
welcome  to  him,  urging  him  while  yet  in  the 
prime  of  youth  to  address  himself  to  noble 
deeds.  In  124S  Charles  joined  the  Crusade 
undertaken  by  his  brother  Louis  IX,  and  in- 
vited SordeUo  to  follow  him,  an  invitation 
which  Sordello  declined  in  a  second  poem. 
Charles  remained  over  seas  for  two  years,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1351  was  again  in  Provence. 
In  the  next  year  SordeUo  appears  at  Aix  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  at  the  signature  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  Charles  and  the  re- 
belhous  cuy  of  Marseilles  (July  26,  1252). 
During  the  absence  of  Charles  in  Flanders 
from  1253  to  1257  Sordello  remained  in  Pro- 
vence, and  on  the  Count*s  return  he  again 
figures  as  witness  to  a  treaty  (signed  at  Aix, 
June  6,  1257)  between  Charles  and  the  city  of 
MarseiUes,  which  had  rebcUcd  a  second  time. 
During  the  next  eight  or  nine  years  SordeUo 
remained  at  Charles^ court  in  Provence  When 
the  latter  in  the  spring  of  1265  set  out  on  his 
expedition  to  Italy  to  take  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  Sordello  followed  him,  ac- 
companyingthc  troops  which  went  by  land  while 
Charles  went  by  sea-  Sordello's  presence  in 
Italy  is  attested  by  a  brief  of  Clement  IV  ad- 
dressed to  Charles  (Sep.  22,  1266),  in  which 
the  Pope  refers  10  the  fact  that  SordeUo  was 
in  prison  at  Novara,  and  urges  Charles  to 
procure  his  release^  on  the  ground  of  his  past 
scr>*icc5  to  him  |*languet  Novariae  miles  luus 
SordeUus  qui  emendus  esset  immentuis  nedum 
pro  meritis  redimcndus')— an  application  which 
has  been  taken  to  indicate  that  SordeUo  had 
been  present  on  the  occasion  of  Charles* 
crushing  defeat  of  Manfred  at  the  battle  of 
Benevento  in  the  previous  February.  In  any 
case  SordeUo  was  among  those  who  shared 
in  the  distribution  of  Apulian  (lefs  made 
by  Charles  to  his  Provencal  barons  after 
his  victories  over  the  Hohenstaufcii  at  Bene* 
vento  and  Tagliacozzo,  to  Sordello  and  his 
heirs  being  assigned  several  castles  in  the 
Abnuiit  under  a  deed  dated  March,  1269,  in 
which  he  is  styled  by  Charles  as  ^  SordeUus 
de  Godio  miles  dilectus  familiaris  et  fidelis 
Aoster/  special  mention  being  made  of  the  im- 
»rtant  services  rendered  by  him  ('  grandiay 
-*a,  et  acccpta  servitia ') ;  and  by  a  second 
dated  the  same  year  (June  30,  1169) 
tbcr  castle  in  the  same  province  is  assigned 
to  hsm  for  life.  No  fiifther  record  of  SordeUo 
hat  been  preserved,  and  the  date  and  place  of 
hti  death  are  unknown  ;  there  is  a  tradition 
that  he  came  to  a  violent  end,  which  though 
otherwiie  unconfirmed  is  to  a  <^rtain  extent 


rendered  probabte  by  the  place  assigned  to 
him  by  D.  in  Antepurgatory. 

Of  SordcUo's  poems  some  forty  have  been 
preserved,  of  which  the  roost  important  in 
point  of  length  is  the  Ensenhamen^  or  Dacu* 
menfum  Honoris^  a  didactic  poem  of  more 
than  1,300  hncs ;  the  most  interesting  from  the 
point  of  \*iew  of  the  Dante  student  is  his 
lament  for  the  death  of  Blacatz,  from  which 
It  is  conrmionly  supposed  that  D.  got  the  idea 
of  assigning  to  SordeUo  the  function  of  point- 
ing out  the  various  princes  in  the  vaUey  of 
flowers  in  Antepurgatory.  (Sec  C.  de  LoUis, 
Vita  e  Potsie  di  SortitUo  di  Goit&  ;  F.  Torraca, 
in  Giom.  DanL  iv.  1-43,  297-310 ;  and  E.  C. 
Parodi,  in  Bull.  Sac.Dant.JtalM.S.Vf.  185-^7.) 

The  following  account  of  Sordello  is  given 
by  the  old  Prove n^l  biographer : — 

'  Sordcls  fo  de  Mantoana,  d'un  castcl  que  a  oom 
Got,  gentils  catants,  e  fo  avinens  hom  de  la  persona, 
c  fo  bons  chantalre  e  bons  trobaire,  e  grans  amalrea ; 
vaaa  mout  fo  truans  c  fals  vas  dompnas  e  vas  loa 
barons  ab  Ctll  el  cstava;  et  cntcndct  ic  en  ma* 
dompna  Coniaa,  aor  dc  ser  Aicclin  e  de  ser  Albric 
de  Romans,  q'era  moiller  del  comtc  dc  Saint 
Bonifad  ab  cui  el  estava,  c  per  voluntat  de  miser 
Aicelin  el  emblet  madompna  Contasa,  e  meact  la  *n 
via.  E  pauc  apres  el  B*cn  anet  en  Cencdcs,  ad  uti 
castel  d'aqcU  d'Estras,  de  ser  Henric  e  de  ser 
GuiUcm  c  d'eu  Valpertin,  q^cron  mout  siei  amiCi 
et  espoftet  una  soa  seror  cetadamens^  que  a  via  uom 
Otha,  c  venc  s'en  ptioii  a  Treris.  £  qand  aqel 
d'Estras  lo  saup,  si  ti  volia  offendre  de  la  penonn, 
eU  amic  del  comtc  de  Sain  Bontfaci  eiasamene; 
don  el  estava  armaU  sua  en  la  casa  de  miser  Aicettn, 
e,  qand  el  anava  per  la  terra,  el  cavalgax^a  ea  boa 
destriers  ab  graoda  compaignia  de  cavaUiert.  C 
per  paor  d^aicels  qeil  %*Qlion  ofTendre,  el  se  partie. 
et  anet  a'en  en  Proenssa^  et  estet  ab  lo  comte  de 
Proenssa,  et  amet  una  gentU  dompna  e  belta  de 
Proenssa,  et  apellava  la  en  los  siens  cliantara  que 
el  faria  per  lieis  dousam  t$umm  ;  per  la  cal  dompoa 
el  feU  maintas  bonas  chans&os.* 

Benvenuto,  who  gives  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  intrigue  of  SordeUo  with  Cunixta 
(derived  probably  from  a  lost  Provencal  source), 
says  of  bim  :— 

*  Hie  fiiit  qutdam  civis  mantuanus  nomine  Sor^ 
deUus.  nobitis  et  prudens  miles,  et,  ut  aliqui  volimt, 
cu rialia,  tempore  Eccirini  de  Romano,  de  quo  atidhri 
I  noQ  tamen  affirmo)  latta  jocosura  novum,  quod 
breviter  est  talis  formae.  Habebat  Eccirisua 
quamdam  sororem  suam  valde  veneream,  . .  ,  quae 
acceosa  amorc  SordeUi  ordioavit  caute  quod  tile 
intrarct  ad  earn  tempore  noctis  per  unum  o»tiolum 
poatcnus  juxta  coquinam  palatii  in  civitate  Veronae  ; 
et  quia  in  strata  erat  turpe  volutabrum  porconim, 
sive  pocia  bmdiorvm,  ita  ut  locus  ouHo  modo 
videretur  suspectus,  faciebat  «c  porterip^rqueobdam 
servura  mium  oaque  ad  ostiolum,  uU  Cuotlaa  pania 
recipiebat  cuai.  Eceirinua  autem,  lioc  >clt«g  two 
aero  subomatiii  sub  aprcir  aervi,  tnatportavil 
Sordellum,  deindc  reporta%'it.  Quo  £acto,  laaiii' 
fcfltavil  se  SordeUo,  et  dixit :  Suffiett,  dt  ca«tero 
abatineaa  aceedere  ad  opus  tarn  lordidam  per  locttw 
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tun  sordldum*  SordeUus  lerrefactus  supplicanter 
pctivit  vcnianj,  promittciiB  nunquam  amplius  redire 
ad  sororem.  Tamen  Cunitia  maJedicta  retraxit 
cum  in  primum  fallum.  Quarc  ipse,  tirocns  Ec- 
cirinum  fornxidatlssiniuin  homtnum  sui  tempoHs, 
recessit  ab  eo,  quern  Ecdrinus,  ut  quldam  ferunti 
fecit  postea  trucidari.* 

Of  the  office  assigned  to  Sordello  by  D. 
he  says : — 

*  Nota  quod  pocta  pulcre  fingit  quod  Sordellus 
duxerat  istos  poetas  ad  videndum  isl05  viros 
U  lustres,  quia  fuit  homo  cu  rial  is  et  curioaus  in- 
vestigator et  admirator  omnium  valentum  sui 
teinporis  ct  omnium  virtutes  el  mores  sdehat  et 
referebat.* 

SordeUus,  the  troubadour  Sordello,  V,  E, 
i,  I  s^.     [SordeUo.] 

Sorga^  the  Sorgue^  small  river  of  France, 
whose  *chiare,  fresche  e  dolci  acque,'  as 
Pctrarca  calls  them  (Canz.  xL  i),  rise  from 
a  spring  in  the  ravine  of  Vaucluse  (famous  as 
the  retreat  of  Petrarca) ;  the  river  enters  the 
Rhone  a  short  distance  above  Avignon  after 
a  course  of  about  twenty-five  miles. 

Charles  M artel  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus) 
mentions  the  confluence  of  the  Sorigue  with 
the  Rhone  in  connexion  with  Provence  (of 
which  he  would  have  been  Count  had  he  sur- 
vived his  father  Charles  II  of  Naples),  Par, 
viii.  59*     [ProveBza :  Hodano.] 

Spagna,  Spain  (preceded  by  vowel),  Inf, 
XX vi,  105;  Par.  vi.  64;  xix.  125;  (preceded 
by  consonant),  Ispagna^  Purg,  xviiL  I02« 
[lapa^na.] 

Specuium  Juris  (more  correctly  Speculum 
JudiciaU)^  treatise  on  civil  and  canon  law, 
written  circ,  1270  by  Wilhelmus  Durandus 
( 1 237-!  296),  afterguards  ( 1 2S6)  Bishop  of  Mende 
in  Languedoc  ;  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  sources  of  the  dogmatic  history  of  law, 
and  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  its  author  being  commonly  known  as 
*  Speculator '  from  the  title  of  his  work. 

D.,  who  quotes  the  treatise  simply  as  Specu- 
lum^ in  his  Letter  to  the  Italian  Cardinals 
deplores  the  fact  that  the  works  of  the  Fathers 
are  neglected  for  those  of  the  canonists  and 
decretal ists,  Epist  viii,  7* 

Spetisippo,  Speusippus,  Athenian  philo- 
sopher, nephew  of  Plato,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  head  of  the  Academy  (B.a  347-339) ; 
mentioned  with  Plato  in  connexion  with  the 
Academic  school  of  philosophy,  Conv.  iv.  6^^** 
[AcoadeixnioL] 

Spiriti  Amaiiti],  Spirits  of  those  who 
were  lovers  upon  earth ;  placed  in  the  Heaven 
of  Venus,  Par.  viii-ix.  Examples:  Charles 
Martel  of  Hungary,  Cunizza,  Folquet  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  Rahab*     [Venere,  Clelo  di,] 

Spiriti  Contemplanti],  Spirits  of  those 
who  upon  earth  led  a  contemplative  life ;  placed 


m  the  Heaven  of  Saturn,  Par.  xxi-xxiL  99^ 
Examples :  St.  Peter  Damian,  St.  Benedict, 
St.  Macarius,  and  St.  Romualdus.  [Saturzio, 
Cielo  di] 

Spiriti  Giudicanti],  Spirits  of  those  who 
upon  earth  loved  and  exercised  justice ;  placed 
in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter,  Par,  xviii.  52 -ix. 
Examples  i  David,  the  Emperor  Trajan,  Heie- 
kiah,  the  Emperor  Consiantine,  William  II  of 
Sicily,  and  Rhipeus.     [Giove,  Cielo  dl.} 

Spiriti  Militantijy  Spirits  of  those  who 
upon  earth  fought  for  the  faith  ;  placed  in  the 
Heaven  of  Mars,  Par.  xiv.  79 -xviii.  51.  Ex^ 
amples :  Cacciaguida,  Joshua,  Judas  Macca* 
baeus,  Charlemagne,  Roland,  William  ti 
Orange,  Renouard,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and 
Robert  Guiscard.    [Marte,  Cielo  di.] 

Spiriti  Operant]]^  Spirits  of  those  who 
for  love  of  fame  performed  great  deeds  upon 
earth  (Par.  vi.  1 12-14) ;  placed  in  the  Heaven 
of  Mercur>%  Par.  v.  85^vii.  Examples:  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  and  Romieu  of  Villeneuve. 
[MercuriQ,  Ciolo  dl] 

Spiriti  Sapienti],  Spirits  of  those  who 
upon  earth  loved  wisdom  or  were  great  theo- 
logians ;  placed  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun,  Par. 
x-xiv.  7^  Examples:  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Albertus  Magnus,  Gratian,  Peter  Lombanl, 
Solomon,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  Orosius, 
Boethius,  Isidore  of  Seville,  Bede,  Richard  of 
St  Victor,  and  Sigcr  of  Brabant ;  St.  Bona- 
ventura,  lUuminato  of  Rieti,  Augustine  the 
Franciscan,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  Pctrus  Co- 
mestor,  Petrus  Hispanus,  the  prophet  Nathalie 
St.  Chrysostom,  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Do- 
natus  the  grammarian,  Rabanus  Maunis,  and 
the  Abbot  Joachim.     [Sole,  Cielo  del.] 

Spiriti  Votivi  Mancanti],  Spirits  of  those 
who  upon  earth  took  holy  vows  but  failed  to 
keep  them ;  placed  in  the  Heaven  of  the 
McM>n,  Par.  ii.  34 -v. 84.  Examples:  Piccarda 
Donati,  and  Constance  of  Sicily.  [Luna, 
Cielo  deMa.] 

Spirito  Santo,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Purg.  xx. 
98;  Par.  iii.  53;  xix,  101;  xx.  38;  xxi.  128; 
xxiv.  92;  xxvii.  i;  xxix.  41;  V.N.  (  30**; 
Conv.  ii.  6^^»  **«»  ®o»  no .  jy  21 107-9.  Samio 
Sptro^  Par.  xiv.  76;  Spiritus  Sancius^  Moo. 
i,  16^' ;  iii.  38^  4*",  16®^ ;  Epist.  x.  22 ;  w^dmU 
Spirito^  Par.  xxiv.  138  ;  etemo  Spiro,  Par.  zL 
98 ;  Spiriius  aetemus^  Mon.  iii.  4** ;  Spiritus 
Patri  et  Filio  coaetemus^  Mon.  iii.  i***"^, 
l567-i».  Amore^  Par.  x.  1;  xiit  57;  primm 
A  more ^  Inf.  iii.  6 ;  etertw  A  mare  ^  Par*  viL  3J; 
alluded  to,  Par,  xxxiii.  119-20,  126. 

David  is  referred  to  as  //  cantor  del h  Spirits 
Santo,  Par.  xx.  ^^  [David] ;  the  Virgin  Maryi 
as  Punica  Sposa  Delia  Spirito  Santo^  Put]?* 
XX.  97^8  [Maria  i] ;  St.  Paul,  as  il  gran  -vasdU 
Delia  Spirita  Sanio^  Par.  xxi,  137-8  [Paolo]; 
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Holy  Scripttupe,  as  La  largaploia  Delia  Spirito 
San/a  f  Par»  xxiv.  91-2 ;  iHPa  Sane  ft  Spinous, 
Mon*  L  16^;  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture, 
as  g/i  sen/for  dello  Spirito  Santo^  Par,  xxix. 
41 ;  the  divine  will,  il  piacer  dello  Spirito 
SoHtOj  Par.  iti.  55 ;  the  Spirits  in  the  Heaven 
of  the  Sun,  vero  is/avtUar  dd  Sania  Spiro^ 
Par.  xiv.  76;  the  Spirits  in  the  Heaven  of 
Jupiter,  quel  lucenii  incemii  Dtllo  Spirito 
Sania^  Par*  xix.  icx>-i. 

The  Holy  Spirit  the  third  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  Inf.  iii.  6  ;  Par.  vii.  33 ;  tl\\  xiii*  57 ; 
lucvii.  i;  xxxiii.  119-20,  126;  V.  N.  \  30**; 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  Par, 
X-  1-3;  xiii.  57;  Conv.  ii»  6'**"*»*-*^;  and  co- 
ctemal  T^ith  them,  Mon.  iii.  1^"*,  l6<*^"'^ ;  love 
the  special  attribute  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Inf. 
iiL  6;  Par.  vii.  33;  x.  i  ;  xiii.  57;  xxxiii.  126; 
Conv.  ii*  6^'»  *^^';  iv,  ii^*)*-!;  the  seven  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  according  to  Isaiah  (xi,  2-4),  viz, 
wisdom^  understanding,  counset,  might,  know- 
ledge, roercy,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  Conv. 
iv.  2ii08M2;  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Scriptures,  Par.  xx.  38 ;  xxiv, 
91-2,  138;  xxix.  41;  Mon.li6^;  iii.  4**-t^ 
id*^'* ;  Epist,  X,  22 ;  of  the  Psalmist,  Par  xx. 
58 ;  of  the  Prophets,  Mon.  iii.  16** ;  Epist.  x. 
22;  of  the  Apostles,  Par.  xxiv.  138;  Mon.  iii. 
i6'<^ ;  of  the  Pope,  Par.  xi.  98 ;  of  the  Fathers, 
Mon.  iii.  3*^"*. 

In  the  celesdaJ  Hierarchy  it  is  the  function 
of  the  Powers  to  contemplate  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Conv.  ii.  6»^*  [Podestadi] ;  and  the  Throne* 
arc  informed  with  the  love  thereof,  Conv.  ii. 
6^*10  [Tronl]. 

Spiro,  Santo,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Par,  xiv. 
76;    €iimo   5pir0,    Par.   xi.   98.     [Bplrlto 

Banto.] 

Spoletani,  inhabitants  of  Spoleto;  their 
dialect  distinct  from  those  of  the  Romans  and 
Tuscans,  V,  E.  i.  10*^^ ;  rejected,  with  those 
of  the  Romans  and  of  the  mhabitants  of  the 
March  of  Ancona,  as  unworthy  to  be  the 
Italian  vul^r  tongue,  V.  E,  i.  1 1  ^^^^^ ;  has 
certain  affinities  with  those  of  Perugia,  Orvieto, 
Vitcrbo,  Citt2i  di  Casiello,  and  Rome,  V,  K* 
1^,329-32,    [Ducatua:  Spolettim.] 

Spolettim,  Spolcto,  capital  of  the  ancient 
duchy  of  that  name,  in  the  centre  of  the  modem 
province  of  Umbria.     [Ducattia.] 

D.,  writing  in  March  1 3}^,  reminds  the  re- 
bellious  Florentines  of  the  (ate  of  Milan  and 
Spoleto,  both  of  which  were  chastised  (the 
former  in  1157,  the  latter  in  1152)  for  their 
retistance  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barba- 
rosja,  Epist.  vi.  5. 

ViUam  records  the  destruction  of  these  two 
dtiet:— 

'  Federif  o  BArtkarosaa  itnper»dore  toniAndo  tn 
Lombjxdla  il  prima  anno  del  suo  tJispenato,  percb^ 
la  CTlli  di  Spulcto  Ron  rubbidio  iinpcrciocch^  erm 
4ell«  Chicta^  vi  si  puose  ad  oste  e  vinadaf  c  tutta 


U  fece  disfare.  ...  II  dctto  Fcderigo,  psssando  per 
Lotnbardia  per  andare  in  Francia  contra  Lui»  re 
^he  hteneva  papa  AJessandro,  trovando  la  dttA  di 
Milano  che  gli  s'cra  rubcllata,  %\  rasaedi6,  e  per 
lungo  aascdio  Tebbc  I'anno  di  Cristo  1 157  del  mese 
di  Marzo,  e  feccle  disfare  Ic  mura,  e  ardere  tiUla 
la  citta,  e  ararc  c  scminare  di  sale/   (v.  i.) 

Staglra»  town  of  Macedonia,  in  Chalcidice, 
on  the  Strymonic  Gulf»  famous  as  the  birth- 
place of  Aristotle,  who  was  hence  sumamed 
the  Stagiritc.  D.,  in  reference  to  this  fact, 
speaks  of  Aristotle  (according  to  most  editions) 
as  AristotiUy  che  da  Stagira  ehbe  soprannome^ 
Conv.  iv.  6^31-2.    [Aiiatotile.] 

As,  however,  D.  evidently  had  in  mind  here 
a  passage  from  the  Acad.  Quaesi,  (i.  4)  of 
Cicero  in  %'hich  the  latter  couples  (as  does  D.) 
*Xenocratcm  ChaJccdonium  et  Aristotclcm 
Stagiritem,'  it  is  probable  (especially  as  in  the 
MSS.,  in  which  the  name  is  corrupted  into 
Scargere  or  Scargierr\  there  is  no  trace  of 
di  or  da)  that  the  correct  reading  is  not  da 
Stagira  but  Siagiriia.  (See  Moore,  Studies 
in  Dante^  i.  268.)  {Academlcme  QuMcstioa€M,\ 

Stagirita,  Stagiritc,  native  of  Stagira,  sur- 
name of  Aristotle,  mentioned  by  D«  jaccord- 
ing  to  the  better  reading),  Conv,  iv,  6*'*, 
[Bta^rira.] 

StatiuSp  the  poet  Sutius,  V,  E.  ii.  6'^ 
[Btaaio.] 

StaziOf  the  Roman  poet  Statius  (Publios 
Papinius  Statius),  the  most  eminent  poet  of 
the  Silver  Age,  bom  at  Naples,  according  to 
some  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
{a*d.  14-37)1  according  to  others  circ  a.d.  6l| 
where  he  died  circ  A.D.  96,  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  The  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  at  Rome,  where  he  nad  access  to 
the  court,  his  father,  who  was  a  grammariaOi 
having  been  tutor  and  favourite  oif  Domitian. 
His  chief  work  is  the  Thehaid,  an  epic  poem 
in  hexameters  (in  twelve  books)  on  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  which 
was  published  circ.  92  as  the  result  of  twelve 
years'  labour,  with  a  dedication  to  Domitian ; 
he  then  began  another  epic,  the  Achilletd^  00 
the  life  of  Achilles  and  the  whole  Trojan  war. 
but  only  the  first  book  and  part  of  the  second 
were  completed;  besides  these  he  published 
at  various  times  a  collection  of  misccllaneoua 
and  occasional  poems  on  different  subjects  (in 
five  books)  tmder  the  title  of  Siivae, 

D.  by  a  poetical  fiction,  for  which  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  historical  foundation, 
represents  Statius  as  having  secretly  embraced 
Christianity  before  the  completion  of  the 
Thebitid^  the  means  of  his  conversion  having 
been  the  famoas  pamge  in  Virgir«  fourtJ) 
Eclogue  (t^^  5-7),  whicn  was  commonly  re- 
garded in  the  Middle  Ages  as  oropbeiic  qf 
the  coming  of  Christ  (Purg.  xxii«  67-91). 

D.  alsoi  by  an  error  common  to  mediaeval 
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writers,  describes  Statius  as  a  native  of  Tou- 
louse (Purg.  xii.  89) ;  in  which  he  is  followed 
by  Boccaccio,  who  in  the  Amorosa  Visions 
(v.  34)  speaks  of  'Stazio  di  Tolosa';  and 
Chaucer,  who  in  the  Hause  of  Fame  (iii.  370) 
speaks  of  *The  Tholosan  that  highte  Stace.* 
This  error  arose  apparently  from  a  confusion 
of  the  poet  Statius  with  a  rhetorician  of  the 
same  name,  Lucius  Statius^  who  was  bom  at 
Toulouse  at  the  beginning  of  Nero*s  reign 
(tire  A.D.  5S).  Statius  himself  indicates  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Naples  in  one  of  the  poems 
in  the  Silvae  (V.  iii.  105-6) ;  but  the  latter  was 
not  known  in  V>S  time,  the  unique  MS.  (now 
lost),  from  which  all  the  existing  MSB.  are 
derived,  not  having  been  discovered  until  the 
beginning  of  Cent  xv,  when  it  was  brought 
to  Italy  from  the  monastery  of  St,  GaU  in 
Switzerland  by  Poggio.  Ozanam  states  that 
the  University  of  Toulouse  (founded  in  1215) 
claimed  Statius  as  the  first  founder  of  its 
school,  just  as  Naples  claimed  Virgil  as  the 
founder  of  its  own. 

Statius  is  placed  among  the  Prodigals  in 
Circle  V  of  Purgatory  (whence,  having  just 
obtained  his  release^  he  accompanies  D.  and 
Virgil  through  the  remaining  Circles^  and  into 
ihe  Terrestrial  Paradise,  remaining  with  D, 
after  V^  has  disappeared,  and  sharing  with  the 
former,  as  some  think,  the  draught  of  the 
water  of  Eunoe  to  which  Matilda  leads  them), 
Purg.  xxi*  91  ;  xxii.  25  ;  xxiv*  119;  xxv.  29, 32 ; 
xxvii.  47;  xxxii.  29;  xxxiii*  154;  ombra^  xxi. 
10;  lei,  V,  13;  ^//,  7'*  15;  e^lt\v.  19;  ^uei, 
V,  40 ;  «,  t'.  7  5  ;  quelio  spirto,  v»  86 ;  ombra^ 
2/.  no;  aniico  spirto^  v,  122 ;  gli^  v.  131 ;  «, 
^»  133;  <^^'»  3cxii.  64;  referred  to  ^:&  poeta, 
Purg,  xxii.  115,  139;  xxviii.  146;  savio^  Purg. 
xxiii.  8;  xxxiii.  15;  scoria^  Purg«  xxvii.  19; 
sa^io,  V,  69;  maestro t  7/.  1 14;  D.  refers  to 
V.  and  S.  as  gli  spiriii  velcdy  Purg.  xxii.  9 ; 
li  poeti^  V.  115;  tlliy  v,  127;  U  duo  poeti^ 
f/.  139 ;  i  savi^  xxiii.  8;  le  tuone  scorte,  xxvii, 
19 ;  li  miei  saggi^  v,  69 ;  ei,  v.  86 ;  *  gran 
maestri^  t^.  114  ;  /  miei  poetic  xxviii.  146. 

After  D,  and  Virgil  have  parted  from  Hugh 
Capet  in  Circle  V,  and  are  on  their  way  up- 
ward, they  feel  the  mountain  of  Purgatory 
shake  violently,  whereat  they  are  greatly 
alarmed,  and  come  to  a  standstill;  but  pre- 
sently, when  the  tremor  has  subsided,  they 
proceed  on  their  way  again  (Purg.  xx.  124-51). 
As  they  continue  their  ascent,  D.  full  of  wonder 
the  while  at  the  recent  phenomenon,  they  are 
overtaken  by  a  spirit  (that  of  Statius),  which 
greets  them  and  thus  attracts  their  attention 
(xxi.  1-13) ;  V.  returns  the  greeting  of  S.  and 
then  explains  to  him  who  he  and  D.  are,  and 
how  they  come  to  be  making  the  ascent  \inK 
14^33)  ;  then,  to  D.*s  great  contentment,  he 
inquires  of  S,  as  to  the  reason  why  the  moun- 
tain shook  (w,  34-9) ;  S.  explains  that  this 
takes  place  whenever  a  soul  feels  itself  pure 


enough  to  mount  higher,  and  that  the  shaking 
they  had  just  experienced  was  due  to  the  re- 
lease of  himself  from  Circle  V,  wheie  he  had 
been  confined  for  more  than  500  years  {inK 
40-71) ;  D.  and  V.  being  satisfied  on  this 
point,  V.  asks  S.  who  he  is,  and  why  he  has 
been  in  Purgatory  for  such  a  length  of  time 
(vv,  73-81);  S.  in  reply  names  himself,  aikl 
relates  how  he  came  from  Toulouse,  his  native 
place,  to  Rome,  w^here  his  poetical  talent  gained 
him  great  honour,  and  how  he  wrote  the 
Thebaid^  and  commenced  the  AcJuUeid^  hot 
died  before  }ie  could  complete  it  {v^'.  S2-93) ; 
he  then  refers  to  the  Aeneid  as  having  been 
the  source  of  his  own  poetic  art,  and  expresses 
the  wish  that  be  had  lived  during  the  lifetime 
of  V.  {w,  94-102);  in  spite  of  a  wanting 
glance  from  V.,  D.  smiles,  so  that  S.  asks  the 
reason  (w,  103-14) ;  D.  in  embarrassment 
hesitates  to  answer,  but^  encouraged  by  V., 
explains  that  he  smiled  because  S.  without 
knowing  it  had  been  speaking  thus  highly  of 
V.  and  of  the  Aeneid  to  V,  himself  (w. 
115-29);  S.  on  hearing  that  it  is  V.  attempts 
10  embrace  his  feet,  but  is  restrained  by  the 
latter,  who  reminds  him  that  they  are  both 
but  shades  \iiv,  130-6).  They  all  three  then 
ascend  to  Circle  VI,  and  while  they  go  S.,  in 
answer  to  V.'s  question  as  to  how  he  came  to 
be  in  the  Circle  of  the  Avaricious,  explains 
that  his  vice  was  not  avarice,  but  its  opposite, 
viz.  prodigality,  and  that  be  had  been  brought 
to  repent  of  this  sin  through  certain  lines  of 
the  Aeneid  (iii,  56-7),  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  in  Hell  (xxii.  1-54) ;  V.  then  inquires  what 
brought  about  S.'s  conversion  from  paganism, 
he  not  having  been  a  Christian  when  he  wrote 
the  Thebaid  (ty.  55-63) ;  S,  tells  V.  that,  as  it 
was  through  him  he  became  a  poet,  so  through 
him  also  he  became  a  Christian,  the  means  of 
his  conversion  having  been  V.'s  prophetic  lines 
in  the  fourth  Eclogue ^  which  led  him  to  listen 
to  the  *  new  preachers,*  and  to  s>Tnpathize  with 
their  sufferings  under  the  persecution  of  Do- 
mi  tian,  and  at  last  secretly  to  be  baptized, 
though  he  still  remained  outwardly  a  pagan, 
for  which  lukewarmness  he  had  been  detained 
in  Circle  IV  of  Purgatory  among  the  Slothfiii 
for  more  than  400  years  (tt\  64-^3) ;  in  con- 
dusion  S.  asks  V.  as  to  the  fate  of  certain 
other  Latin  poets  (z^v.  94-9) ;  V.  informs  him 
that  they  are  in  Limbo  with  himself  and  Homer, 
and  many  other  Greeks,  amongst  whom  he 
specially  names  the  Greek  women  introduced 
by  S.  into  the  Thebaid  and  AchilUid  (tf. 
100-14);  the  three  poets  now  pass  on  their 
way  through  Circle  VI,  V.  and  S-  in  front,  D. 
following  behind  \yv.  115-29)*  As  they  ascend 
to  Circle  VII,  S.,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of 
D.  as  to  how  hunger  can  be  felt  where  there 
is  no  body  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Gluttonous  in 
Circle  VI),  takes  occasion  to  expound  the 
theory  of  generation,  and  of  the  devdopment 
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of  the  soult  from  its  first  origin  in  the  embryo 
to  its  ttfe  in  the  spiritual  body  which  it  forms 
to  itself  after  the  mortal  body  is  dead  (xxv. 
t-ioS),  From  Circle  VII  they  pass  through 
the  flames,  V.  first,  then  D.,  with  S.  behind, 
and  come  to  the  ascent  to  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  rest  for 
the  night  (xxvii,  1-93) ;  the  next  morning  they 
make  the  ascent,  and  when  they  have  reached 
the  top  V.  informs  D.  that  his  power  to  act 
as  guide  to  him  is  now  at  an  end  ivt>.  109-43). 
They  then  pass  through  the  Terrestrial  Para- 
dise^  D.  going  in  front,  with  V,  and  S*  following 
behind,  and  witness  a  wondrous  pageant,  at 
the  dose  of  which  Beatrice  appears  <xxviii. 
l-xxx,  33);  D;  now  perceives  that  V*  has 
vanished,  and  weeps  bitterly  at  his  loss  (xnf, 
34-54) ;  but  he  is  reproved  by  B.  for  that  and 
other  shortcomings  (inf.  55-145;  xxxi.  1-69), 
and,  after  having  made  confession,  is  drawn  by 
Matilda  through  the  stream  of  Lethe  (w.  70- 
103).  D*  and  S,  then  accompany  M.  (xxxii. 
28-30),  who  eventually  brings  them  both  to 
the  stream  of  Euno«i  and  invites  them  to  drink 
of  it  (xxxiii.  112-35).  [M&talda :  Faradiio 
Terreetre.] 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  D.  intended 
Statius  to  represent  in  the  allegory  of  the 
A  C  Moore  suggests  (Studies  ih  Dante ^  1. 33) 
that,  as  Virgil  represents  human  reason  and 
Beatrice  revelation  or  theology,  so  Statius 
typifies  something  intermediate,  such  as  human 
reason  enlightened  by  Christianity*  That  D* 
had  in  view  some  definite  piece  of  symbolism 
is  evident  from  the  piecision  with  which  he 
indicates  the  positions  of  Virgil  and  Statius 
with  regard  to  himself  on  their  way  through 
Fiujptory — before  the  fire  of  purification  (Purg. 
zxvii.  10-13)  is  reached  D.  walks  behind  V. 
and  S.  (Purg,  xxiL  127-8) ;  during  the  passage 
through  the  fire  he  is  between  them,  V.  being 
in  front  of  him  and  S.  behind  (Purg.  xxvii. 
46-^);  but  when  they  reach  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise  D-  goes  in  front,  while  V,  and  S. 
follow  behind  (Purg,  xxviii.  83,  145-6). 

Statius  is  several  times  mentioned  in  D/s 
prose  works :— as  Staxio,  in  connexion  with  his 
account  of  Oedipus  {I'keb.  i.  47),  Conv.  iii.  8^^ 
[Bdipo] ;  and  of  Hypsipyl4§  and  Archemorus 
( Tkeb.  v.  609^  10).  Conv.  iii.  1 1^**  [Arohemoro: 
laiiile) ;  as  Stasio  il  thlce  poeta  (cf.  Purg.  xxi* 
88— the  epithet  dake^  as  applied  to  But i us, 
being  perhaps  due  to  a  recollection  of  Juvenal's 
'Tanta  dulcedine  captos  Afficit  ille  animos,' 
Sai.  vii.  84-5,  quoted  by  Benvenuto)*  in  con* 
nexion  with  his  account  of  /\drastus,  Polynices, 
and  Tydeus  ( Tket,  i.  397  ft,  671-81 K  Conv,  iv. 
35«*>,  los  [Adra«to :  Pollnlce :  Tldeo] ;  and 
of  Acast^,  Ai^ia,  and  Deiphyle  ( Theb,  i.  537-9)1 
Conv*  iv,  357^  i Aeeate  '-* :  Arffia :  ]>emie} ; 
tLRd^  m  Statius^  as  one  of  the  *  regulati  poctae,' 
together  with  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Lucan,  V.E. 
ii.  67»-«. 


D.  was  indebted  to  the  r^/^o/i/and  AchiUtid 
dL  Statius  for  many  details  of  classical  mytho- 
logy.   [Achmeis:  ThebMidos.] 

Stefano,  Santo],  St.  Stephen,  the  first 
Christian  martyr,  who  was  stoned  outside  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews  on 
a  charge  of  blasphemy  {Acts  vi-vii)* 

D,  introduces  him  as  an  example  of  meek- 
ness in  Circle  1 II  of  Purgatorj',  where  the  sin 
of  wrath  is  expiated,  referring  to  him  as  un 
^tnnnetto^  Pnrg.  xv.  106-14-    Jlraoondl.] 

Scartaxiini  and  others  think  that  D*'s  de* 
scription  of  St.  Stephen  as  *a  young  man* 
(f.  107)  is  due  to  his  having  by  a  lapse  of 
memory  applied  to  St  Stephen  the  term  by  which 
Saul,  *  the  young  man '  at  whose  feet  the  wit- 
nesses laid  their  clothes,  is  described  in  the 
account  of  the  scene  in  xh^  Acts  (vii.  58). 
Moore,  however,  points  out  (Studies  in  Dante ^ 
i.  S4)  that  more  probably  D.  was  merely 
influenced  by  the  traditional  representation  of 
St.  Stephen  as  a  young  man  in  sacred  art, 
a  circumstance  in  itself  perhaps  due  to  the 
comparison  of  his  face  to  that  of  an  angel 
{Acts  vi.  15),  angels  being  always  represented 
as  of  youthful  aspect, 

Stefano  Uroslo],  Stephen  Ouros  II,  King 
of  Rascia  (the  mediaeval  kingdom  of  Servia), 
1275-1331 ;  alluded  to  as  quel  di  Rascia^  Par. 
xix.  140.    [Raaoia.] 

Stellato,  Cielo,    [Gielo  Stellato.] 

Stelle  Fisse,  the  Fixed  Stars ;  their  Heaven 
the  eighth,  Conv.  ii.  33^-*,  4^-*  fClelo  8UU 
lato] ;  their  light  derived  by  rencctioo  from 
that  of  the  Sun.  Par.  xx.  6;  xxiii.  30;  Conv. 
ii.  14***;  iii.  13^"*;  their  number  1,023,  ac- 
cording to  the  astronomers,  Conv.  ii.  \^^^^, 
D.  got  his  information  as  to  the  number  of  the 
Fixed  Stars  from  Alfraganus,  whose  acoOttBtt 
which  he  in  part  follows  almost  V4fh^m%  It  as 
follows:^ 

*  Dicamuft  quod  sftpientes  probaveniat  univeriaa 
Stellas,  quanta  powibilta  ri»  fiterit  probatio  per 
instrumeala  utque  ad  ultimum  quod  apparuerit  ei% 
ex  parte  roeridiei  In  cUmate  tertio«  et  diviftcruot 
quantitates  eorum  in  mag nitudiiie»  per  sex  di  visioncs 
Itttninosas,  .  . .  Feninique  ex  eta  in  mAgnitudine 
prima  15  tteUse,  in  secunds  45,  ct  tn  tertia  908,  et 
in  quarta  474,  et  IQ  qittllta  017,  et  in  sexU  63  .  .  . 
crunt  quae  praeccfliie  HDt  hia  probationibus  loflS 
stdlarum,  praeter  plaaetai.*   (Cap.  19,) 

SteUe  Fisse,  Cielo  deUe.  [Cielo  Stol* 
la  to.] 

Stige^  Styx,  one  of  the  riven  of  HeU» '  ab* 
horr^  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate/  InC  iriL 
106;  ix.  81 ;  xiv.  1 16 ;  fonte^  viu  lot ;  jWadSr, 
t^.  106 ;  iHttc  rus€€l^  v,  107  ;  pamiana^  v.  no ; 
viii*  13;  acqua^  viL  103,  n8,  119;  viil  t6»  30; 
iim^^  vit.  t2t;  heiletta  mgra^  v.  134;  MUk 
/tftfaUp  V,  137 ;  f^ngo^  v.  1 39 ;  sucide  tmde^  vUL 
10;   Iffifff  V,  31  ;   m^rta  gorm^  v*  31 ;  tr^^^ 
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V,  53 ;  /*2^<?,  V.  54 ;  torbiif  omie^  ix.  64.   [FluizLi 

On  leaving  Circle  IV  of  Hell  D,  and  Virgil 
come  upon  a  spring  of  almost  black  water, 
which  flows  downward^  and  forms  a  filthy 
marsh  of  black  slush,  caJled  Styx  (Inf.  vil. 
100-8) ;  here  they  see  immersed  naked  in  the 
mud  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  wrath 
and  (according  to  some)  of  sloth  {mr.  109-26) 
[Aooidiosl :  Iracondi] ;  after  skirting  the 
swamp  for  some  distance,  they  come  to  the 
foot  of  a  tower  {w.  127-30),  on  the  summit  of 
which  they  notice  two  flamelets,  forming  a 
signal  which  is  answered  by  two  other  flame- 
lets  on  another  tower  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  water  (viii.  1-6) ;  presently,  in  answer  to 
the  signal,  Phlegyas,  the  Stygian  ferryman, 
comes  across  and  carries  them  over  (w.  10- 
30) ;  on  their  way  they  see  Filippo  Argenti  in 
the  lake  of  mud,  with  whom  D.  has  some  con- 
verse {tn/*  31^3)  [Argenti,  Filippo];  after 
making  a  great  circuit  Phlegyas  lands  them  at 
the  entrance  to  the  City  of  Dis  {z^v*  64-81) 
[Dlte]. 

D,'s  description  of  Styx  as  *tristo  ruscel' 
(viii,  107)  pomts  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
name  given  by  Servius  (who  in  his  comment 
on  Aen.  vi»  134  says,  *a  tristitia  Styx  dicitur') 
and  Uguccione  da  Pisa,  an  interpretation 
which  is  adopted  by  Boccaccio — *qiiestonome 
Stige  h  tnterpretato  tristizia/  The  idea  of  re* 
presenting  Styx  as  a  marsh  (*  palude,'  vji,  106) 
was  doubtless  borrowed  by  D.  from  Virgil,  who 
more  than  once  (e-g.  Atn.  vi.  323,  369)  uses  the 
expression  *  Stygia  palus/  as  well  as  *  Stygii 
lacus  *  (Aen.  \'u  134 ;  cf.  Inf.  viii.  54). 

Stoici^  the  Stoic  school  of  philosophers,  so 

called  from  the  porch  (Stoa)  at  Athens  where 
Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  school,  used  to  teach» 
The  Stoics  were  famed  for  the  austerity  of 
their  ethical  doctrines,  of  which  the  chief 
(among  the  later  Stoics)  was  that  virtue  is  the 
supreme  end  of  life,  or  the  highest  good.  The 
most  famous  of  Zeno's  disciples  were  Cleanthes 
and  Chrysippus,  Among  the  Romans  the  most 
£unous  were  Cato  of  Utica,  Brotus,  and^  as 
teachers  of  the  philosophy,  Cicero,  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aureiius.     [Zenonet] 

The  Stoics  appear  to  have  believed  in  the 
tmmortality  of  the  soul,  Conv.  ii.  9^^;  Zeno 
the  founder  of  the  school »  and  Cato  of  Utica 
one  of  his  followers,  Conv.  iv.  6*^"^  ^^* ; 
the  Stoic  doctrine  that  virtue  is  the  sole  end 
of  human  life,  Conv.  iv.  6*^^^  (from  Cicero, 
Off.  iii.  8:  *ad  honestatem  nati  sumus  eaque 
sola  expetenda  est,  ut  Zenoni  visum  est ; ' 
Acad.  QitaesL  iv.  22 :  *. . .  utrum  Zenoni  credi- 
disset,  honestum  quod  esset,  id  bonum  solum 
esse');  the  Stoics,  the  Peripatetics,  and  the  Epi- 
cureans, the  three  great  philosophical  schools  at 
Athens,  Conv.  iii.  i4i3S^»;  these  three  schools 
the  three  sects  of  the  active  life,  symbolized  by 


the  three  Maries  at  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord, 
Conv.  iv.  221^3-*^-.  \AcademlQae  QuAeEUoot%\ 

StoiCO,  Stoic  philosopher,   Conv.    ii.  9(**. 

[Stoici.] 

Stoiim  dl  Tebe.     [Tbebsldos.] 
Stotis  Ttebsaa,     [Ttebsldos,] 

Strami,  Vico  degli,  the  Rue  du  Fouarre 
(Vicus  Stramineus  or  Vicus  Straminis)  at  Paris 
(Petrarca's  'strepidulus  straminum  vicus*), 
so  called  from  the  straw-strewn  floors  of  the 
Schools ;  it  was  close  to  the  river,  in  the  region 
which  is  still  known  as  the  Quartier  Latin,  and 
was  the  centre  of  the  Arts  Schools  at  Paris. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun)  mentions  it  in  connexion  with  Siger  of 
Brabant,  who  Uught  there,  Par.  x.  137.    [81- 

Stretto    di    Gibilterra.      [QlbUterr% 

Stretto  di.] 

Stricca,  young  man  of  Siena,  said  by  the 
old  commentators  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  *  Spendthrift  Brigade  *  of  Siena  and  to  have 
dissipated  his  patrimony  in  riotous  liv'ing;  he 
is  mentioned  by  Capocchio  (in  Bolgia  10  oC 
Circle  VIII  of  Hell)  ironically  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  empty-headedness  of  the  Siencse, 
and  described  as  having  known  *how  to  make 
his  expenditure  moderate,*  Inf.  xxix.  125^ 
[Brigata  Spendereccia :  Capooohio.] 

Stricca,  of  whose  identity  the  old  commen* 
tators  know  nothing,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Stricca  di  Giovanni  dei  Salimbeni  of  Siena 
(brother  of  Niccol6,  t^  127)  who  was  Pode^ 
of  Bologna  in  1276  and  again  in  12861  Some^ 
on  the  other  hand,  think  he  belonged  to  the 
Tolomei  family,  others  to  the  Mare^cotti.  The 
name  itself  is  said  to  be  an  abbreviation  for 
Baldaslricca.     [Tf  ioeold  V.] 

Strofade,  the  Strophades,  two  small  isLaods 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Messeiua, 
some  thirty  miles  S.  of  Zacynthus  <Zante) ; 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Harpies,  who 
drove  the  Trojans  from  the  islands,  Iziif,  xiii.  tt* 
[Arpie,] 

Subaslo,  Monte,    [Monta  Siibaaio.] 

Substantia  Orbis,  De,  treatise  (in  one  book) 

of  Averroes  On  the  Sudstanci  of  the  World  \ 
his  opinion  that  all  potential  forms  of  matter 
are  actually  existent  in  the  mind  of  the  Cr^tor, 
A.T§i836-». 

This  opinion,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not 
occur  in  this  treatise  of  Averrogs ;  it  is  at- 
tributed to  Plato  by  Albertus  Magnus  in  his 
De  Natura  et  Origine  Animae,    [ATerroia.] 

Sulci dl],  Suicides  ;  placed,  together  with 
Spendthrifts,  among  the  Violent  in  Round  2  of 
Circle  VII  of  Hell,  Inf.  xi.  40-1 ;  xiiL  1-151 ; 
their  punishment  is  to  be  transformed  into  trees* 
on  the  leaves  of  which  the  Harpies  feed^  thus 
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causiDg  them  cxcniciating  agony,  Inf.  xiiL  94- 
108  [Violent!],     Examples  :  Pier  dclle  Viync 

iPior  dell©  Vigne] ;   and   Lotto   degli  Agli 
AglJ,  Lotto  degU]. 

SummaUe  LogicMtes],  the  title  of  a  manual 

of  logic  (in  twelve  parts)  compiled  by  Petrus 
Hispanus  |Popc  John  XXJ);  referred  to  by 
St,  Bonaveniura  (in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun)  as 
doditi  ItbeiU^  Par.  xii.  135.     [Iipano,  Fietro.] 

Sttperbi],  the  Proud;  those  who  eapiate 
the  sin  of  Pride  in  Purgatory  are  placed  in 
Circle  1,  Purg.  x-xii.  72  [BesHiydini:  Purga- 
toHo};  ihcir  punishment  is  to  go  bowed  down 
beneath  heavy  weights,  Purg.  x.  115-19, 130-9 ; 
sculptured  on  the  wall  of  the  terrace  are  in- 
stances of  Humility,  Purg.  x*  28-99;  viz.  the 
scene  of  the  Annunciation,  with  the  angel 
Gabriel  and  the  Virgin  Mary  (tn^*  SA~S^} 
[Oabri«Uo:  Maria  *J;  David  dancing  before 
the  Ark  and  Michal  looking  on  (tt^  52-72) 
[David :  Mlcol] ;  the  Emperor  Trajan  and 
the  widow  {trjr,  73-93)  [Traiano] ;  further  on, 
portrayed  upon  the  ground  are  instances  of 
defeated  Pride,  Purg.  xii*  16-69 »  viz.  the  fall 


of  Lucifer  (1^.25-7)  jXudfero];  the  slay  tog  of 
Briareus  (tn^  28-30}  fBriareo] ;  the  defeat  of 
the  Giants  (7n\  31-3)  [Qiganti];  Nimrod  at 
the  foot  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  (t^',  34-6) 
[Nembrotto] ;  Niobc  and  her  dead  children 
(T'VA.  37^)  [Niobe]  ;  Saul  transfixed  by  his  own 
sword  on  Mt.Gilboam'.40-2)  [SatilJ;  Arachnc 
and  her  ruined  web  (tn^,  43-5)  [Aragne]; 
Rehoboam  fleeing  to  Jerusalem  after  the  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes  (tt/.  46-8)  [Boboam] ;  the 
slaying  of  EHphyle  by  her  son  Alcmaeon 
itn',  49- $1 )  [Almeone:  EriMa] ;  the  slaying  of 
Sennacherib  by  his  sons  [tnf.  52-41  [Betuia^ 
ohaiib] ;  the  vengeance  of  Tomyris  upon 
Cyrus  {tn\  55-7)  [Oiro  :  Tamirij ;  the  rout  of 
the  Assyrians  idter  the  slaying  of  Holofemcj 
by  Judith  (w.  58-60)  [Asairi  :  Judit :  Olo- 
feme];  the  fall  of  Troy  (t^f.  61-3)  [Troia], 
Exiim^ksi  Ombcrto  Aldobrandesco  [Om- 
bertoj;  Oderisi  of  Gubbio  [OderiaiJ ;  Proven- 
zano  Salvani  of  Siena  [Provenzan  Salvanil ; 
Alighiero,  D.'s  great*grandfather  [Ali^biero]« 

Sylvester,  Pope  Sylvester  1,  Mon.  iii.  io>* 
[BUveatro  ^] 


Tabemic,  4cch,  *icchl,    [Tambamic] 
Tacco,  Ghin  AL    [Qhln  di  Tacoo.] 

Taddeo,  Taddeo  d'AJderotto  of  Bologna 
(or,  according  to  some^  of  Pescia),  celebrated 
physician  of  the  latter  half  of  Cent,  xiii,  and 
reputed  founder  of  the  scientific  school  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Bologna.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen,  with  philosophical  illustra- 
tions, and  owing  to  his  eminence  as  a  physician 
was  sumamed  *  Ippocratista.* 

He  is  probably  the  Taddeo  w^ho  is  coupled 
by  St.  Bonaventura  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun)  with  Henry  of  Susa,  the  Decretalist,  Par» 
»L  %i  (where  the  two  represent  the/Vm  ed 
a/orismi  of  Par.  3U.  4).  [AfOriMmt ;  Decreta^ 
liata«.J 

Benvcnuto  says  of  him  :— 

•  Fuit  Thaddacus  famosus  medjcus^  contcrrmneus 
autoris,  qui  legit  ct  scripsit  Bononiac,  et  vocatua 
est  plusquam  commentator  ;  ct  factus  est  ditisimus 
.  » .  et  mortuus  cut  morte  repentina,  et  sepultus  eat 
Booofiiae  ante  Portam  Minoriim  in  pulcxa  ct  mar* 
aiorea  sepultura.' 

Villanii  who  states  that  Taddeo  was  a  Floren- 
tine by  adoption^  records  his  death  in  1303  at 
Bologna  ;^ 

*  Inquesto  tempo  mcrl  in  Bologna  maestro TaddeOp 
diello  di  Bologna^  nuk  era  stato  per  stio  mAtrimoaio 
acMtro  dtcadino,  il  quale  fu  sommo  Bsixiaoo  sopra 
lutti  quegli  de*  criatiani/   (%iii.  65.) 


For  several  anecdotes  about  Taddeo  and  hit 
practice  as  a  physician,  see  Rashdall,  Uni' 
vtrntits  of  Europe  in  Ike  Middle  A  get  (i.  236). 

The  following  account  of  Taddeo,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  his  exorbitant  charges  as 
a  physician,  is  given  in  the  contintiation  of  the 
Specuium  HisUriaU  of  Vincent  of  Bcauvaii : — 

^Thadcus,  natione  llorrntinus,  medicui  cele- 
bcrnmus  hiis  trinporibua  apud  Bonoiuaro  legendo 
clarus  existens,  qui  cum  doetisaifQus  haberetitr 
mAtit>  obscuna  omnia  Hfppocratia  et  atiorum  prin* 
cipiim  in  mcdicina  dctextt  et  cxplanavU,  ut  alter 
Hippocrates  suo  tempore  habitus  fucnL  Et  quae 
nunc  ad  mmnus  habcntur  haec  sunt:  exposido 
afforismorum  Hippocratiset  prooottieommejuidem^ 
duaeque  exposiciones  diversia  iemporibuB  accomo- 
datac  super  libnim  GaJieni  qui  dicitur  Micro  T^fd^ 
hoc  est  minor  ars.  Item  Ubcr  de  scoianda  sanitate ; 
ct  ad  variaa  valitudines  con&ilia  multa.  Item  in 
libro  acutorum  Hippocratti  cxpoiicionem  rdidit  ac 
ctiam  in  8inagogt«  Johanicit  ct  atiqua  alia.  Taadcm 
octogenarlua  moritur  Bononlae  ctrca  aanoai  DoaUliI 
mille  ducentos  septuaginta.  Qui  ob  celebreia  c^ 
famam  dtvitias  cumulavnt  iiiUBeana.  Kam  a  prin* 
dplbus  Italiac  convocatua  qnlnqiiagiata  aurt!OS  ia 
mercedem  diumam  pacbci  eonsueverat.  Ab 
Honorio  vero  summo  pontifice  aemel  vocatus  non 
priua  accedere  votutt  quais  cvattun  aurel  Uli  in 
dido  ttatttereaiur.  Unde  liieralii  p^allfiea  dccen 
aiilta  illi  auneorum  condonavlt.' 

Taddeo  d'Alderotto  it  also  generally  sup* 
posed  to  be  referred  to  as  the  author  of  the 
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Italian  translation  of  the  Latin  version  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics^  of  which  D.  speaks  with 
contempt  in  the  Convivio^  i.  lo'^^"^ 

rt  has  been  stated  by  certain  commentators  that 
Taddeo's  Italian  \^ersion  of  the  Ethks  was  translated 
into  French  by  Brunetto  Latino^  and  utilized  by 
him  in  his  Tmesor  (Liv.  ii.  Pt.  i)  ;  and  that  Bono 
GtambonJ,  who  trajislated  the  Tn^or  into  Italian, 
incorporated  Taddeo's  version  in  the  7<raoro,  instead 
of  translating  that  part  of  Brunctlo's  work.  Thor 
Sundby,  however,  has  show^n  that  this  is  altogether 
erroneous.  (Sec  Brmt^iio  Latinos  Lfvnit  og  Skn/itr, 
trans,  by  Rcnier,  pp,  139-5 70 

Tagliacozzo,  village  of  Central  Italy,  in 
the  Abruzzi,  about  20  miles  S,  of  Aquila,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  Charles  of  Anjou,  with 
the  help  of  the  veteran  Erard  de  Val<^ry»  'il 
vecchio  Abrdo/  by  means  of  a  stratagem^  with 
inferior  numbers,  defeated  Conradin,  the  last 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  (Aug.  23, 126S),  Inlxxviii. 
17.    [Alardo:  Curradino.] 

Villani  gives  the  following  accoimt  of  the 
battle  of  Tagliacoizo,  in  which  Charles,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  Erard ,  turned  defeat  into  victory 
by  holding  his  reserves  in  hand  until  Conradin*s 
victorious  troops  were  scattered  in  pursuit,  and 
in  search  of  plunder;  Charles'  fresh  troops 
then  suddenly  fell  upon  the  enemy,  who,  taken 
by  surprise,  fled  almost  without  striking  a 
blow : — 

*  Lo  re  Carlo  . ,  .  veggendo  che  Curradino  avca 
troppo  ptu  gente  dt  lui,  per  lo  consigOo  del  buono 
messer  Alardo  di  Vallcrif  cavaliere  francesco  dt 
grande  senno  e  prodezza*  il  quale  di  quegli  tempi 
era  arrivato  in  Fugtia  lomando  d'oltrcmare  dalla 
terra  santa,  si  disse  al  re  Carlo  se  volesse  esse 
vtocitore  gli  coovenia  usare  macstria  di  guerra  piu 
che  forza :  U  re  Carlo,  confidandosi  molto  nel  sen  no 
del  detto  messer  Alardo^  al  tutto  gli  commisc  il 
reggimento  deir  oste  e  detla  battaglia,  il  quale 
ordin6  delta  genie  del  re  treschiere.  ...  II  re  Carlo 
col  jBore  della  sua  cavalieria  e  baronia,  di  quantita 
di  ottocento  cavalieri,  fecc  riporre  in  aguato  dopo 
uno  coUetto  in  una  vallea,  e  col  re  Carlo  rimase  iJ 
detto  messere  Alardo  di  Vaileri*  ,  ,  .  Curradino 
dair  altra  parte  fece  di  sua  gente  tre  schiere,  Funa 
de*  Tedeschi,  ond*  egti  era  capitano  col  dogi  d'Ostc- 
rich,  e  coo  pill  conti  e  baroni ;  Taltra  degli  Itiiliani, 
onde  fece  capilano  ii  conte  Calvagno  con  alquand 
Tedeschi ;  Taltra  fu  di  Spagnuolit  ond'  era  capitano 
don  Arrigo  di  Spagna  loro  sigoore.  ...  La  mattina 
a  buona  ora. . .  Curradino  csuaoste  . .  .  con  grande 
vigore  e  grida,  fattc  le  sue  schicre,  si  striusc  a 
valicare  il  passo  del  iume  per  corobattere  col  re 
Carlo.  ...  £  stando  la  schiem  de'  Provenxali  (la 
quale  guidava  messer  Arrigo  di  Cosance)  aUa 
guardia  del  ponte»  contastando  a  don  Arrigo  di 
Spagna  e  a  sua  gente  il  passo,  gU  Spagnuoli  si 
misono  a  passare  il  guado  della  riviera  ch^  era  assai 
piccolo,  e  incominciarono  a  inchiudere  la  schiera 
de*  Provenzali  che  difendeano  il  ponte.  Curradino 
C  I'altra  sua  oste,  veggendo  passati  gli  Spagnuoli, 
li  mise  a  passare  il  fiame,  e  con  gfande  furore 
assaliro  la  gente  del  re  Carlo,  e  in  poca  d'ora 
cbbono  barattati  e  scoofitti  la  schiera  de*  Proveniaii* 


..  .  .  E  rotta  la  detta  schiera  de^  Provenzall,  simOe 
feciono  dt  quella  de'  Franccschi  e  degli  tialiani^  » .  . 
perocchd^  la  gente  di  Curradino  erano  per  uno  due 
che  quegli  del  re  Carlo,  e  fiera  gente  e  aspra  in 
battaglia :  e  veggendosi  la  gente  del  re  Carlo  cosi 
malmenare,  si  misono  in  fuga  e  abbandonarouo  it 
caropo.     I  Tedcschi  si  credettono  avcre  vinto,  cbc 
non  sapeano  dell*  aguato  del  re  Carlo,  si  comincia- 
rono  a  spandcrc  per  lo  campo,  e  intendere  alia 
preda   e  alle  spoglie.     Lo  re  Carlo   era    in 
coMetto  di  sopra  alia  \'alle  dov'  era  la  sua  schierm  j 
con  messer  Alardo  di  Valleri,  . .  .  per  rigtiardan  j 
la  battaglia^  e  veggendo  la  sua  gente  cosi  barattuc,  ] 
prima  Funa  schiera  e  poi  Taltra.  e  venire  in  fbga^  i 
moria  a  dolore,  e  volea  pure  fare  movere  1m  sami 
schiera  per  andare  a  soccorrcre  i  suoi :    1 
Alardo,  maestro  dell'oste  e  sario  di  guerra,  con 
grande  temperanza  e  con  savie  parole  ritcnne  assai 
lo  re,  dicendo  che  per  Dio  si  soflerisse  alquBDiliQ^ 
se  volesse  I'onore  della  vittoria,  pcrocch^  coim 
la  covidigia  de*  Tedeschi   come  so  no  va|^ 
prede,   per  lasciargli   piu  spartire   dalle  schicr^  I 
e  quando  gli  vide  bene  sparpagliati,  disse  al  re:] 
'*  fa'muovere  le  bandiere»  ch*  ora  i  tempo  **  z  e  eoal  I 
fu  fatto.     £  uscendo  ta  detta  schiera  della  vaU^ ' 
Curradino   n^  t  suoi   non   credeano  che   fossotio 
nimici,  ma  che  fossono  dj  sua  gente,  e  non  se  oc 
prendeano  guardia^  e  vegnendo  lo  re  con  sua  gente 
stretti  c  serrati,  al  dtritto  se  ne  vennero  ov'era  l4^ 
schiera  di  Curradino  co^  maggiori  de'  suoi  baroni|  l 
e  quivi  si  cominci6  la  battaglia  aspra  e  dura,  cor] 
tutto  che  poco  durasse,  perocche  la  gente  di  Cum-  j 
dino  erano  lassi  e  stanchi  per  lo  comhattere»  e  noa  j 
erano  tanti  ca\'alieri  schierati  ad  assai  quants  qu«gli  1 
del   re,  e  sanza  ordine  di  battaglia,  perocdi^  Mi 
maggiore  parte  di  sua  gente,  ch'era  cacciaodo  il 
nemici,  e  chi  ispartito  per  lo  caropo  per  guadagnanKl 
preda  e  pregioni,  e  la  schiera  di  Curradino  per  l»] 
improwiso  asaalto    de'  nemici    tuttora    scemav^ . 
e  quella  del  re  Carlo  tuttora  cresceva,  perch^  gttj 
primi   di   sua   gicnte,   ch'eni   fuggiti   della 
sconfitta,  conoscendo  le  *nscgne  del  re,  si  : 
in  sua  schiera,  sicche  in  poca  d'ora  Curradino  e  a 
gente  furono  sconfitti.    £  quando  Curradino  s'awide  ^ 
che  la  fort  una  deUa  battaglia  gli  era  incontro,  e  per 
consiglio  de'  suoi  maggiori  baroni  si  mise  alia  fiiga.' 
(vii.  26^  27.) 

TagUameuto,  torraitial  river  of  N.  Italy, 

which  rises  in  the  Camic  Alps  above  Tolmeiioi, 
and  fiows  first  E*,  then  S.  through  the  province 
of  Udine  in  Venetia,  and  falls  into  tbe  appcr 
Adriatic  some  40  miles  N.E.  of  Venice, 

Cunizza  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus)  mentiOQS 
the  Tagliamento  as  one  of  the  botindanes  of 
the  March  of  Trevtso,  whose  peoples  (i-c  thcj 
inhabitants  of  Vicenza,  Padua,  Treviso,  Fdtzo^  1 
and  Bell  uno,  with  perhaps  those  of  Venice  and  1 
Verona)  she  refers  to  as  //i  /urda  presenie^  CkM  1 
Tagliaminto  e  A  due  HMude^  Par.  ix-  43-4. 
[Adiee :  Maroa  THvisiana.] 

Taide,  Thais,  name  of  a  courtesan  intro- 
duced by  Terence  in  his  Eunuchus  (iii.  i). 

D.  places  her  (as  if  she  were  a  real  p^soe 
and  not  merely  a  fictitious  character  in  a  pUy)  ( 
among  the  Flatterers  in  Bolgia  1  of  Circle  VI 1 1 
of  Hdl  (Malcbolgc),  InL  xviiL  153 ;   soMza  t 
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Hti^gliata  fanti^  v,  150  [Adulatori] ;  she  is 
pointed  out  by  Virgil,  who  describes  her  as 
a  *  filthy  and  dishevelled  wench  *  (t/*  130),  and 
says  that  she  is  the  harlot  who  when  asked  by 
her  paramotir,  *have  1  great  thanks  with  ihec?' 
answered  '  nay,  marvellous '  {irj,  133-5).  This 
passage  from  the  Eunuchus  is  here  quoted  by 
D.J  not  direct  from  the  play  of  Terence  (with 
which  he  was  probably  not  acquainted),  but 
from  the  De  Amicitia  of  Cicero,  where  it  is 
introduced  in  illustration  of  the  habitual  eicag* 
geration  indulged  in  by  flatterers  :— 

*  Nee  para^itorum  in  comoedlis  adsentatio  faceta 
nobis  videretur,  nisi  cssent  milites  gloHofti. 

Magnu  vero  agcre  i^atiiA  Ttuua  milii? 
Satis  cmt   rcspondere   tnagnas;    ingtnUSy  inquit. 
Semper  auget  adsentator  id,   quod    is,  cujus  ad 
voIuQtatem  dicitur,  vult  esse  magnum.'  ij  98.) 

D,,  through  ignorance  of  the  context  of  the 

frlay  itself,  has  attributed  to  Thais  the  reply 
*  ingentes  *)  put  by  Terence  into  the  mouth  of 
the  parasite  Gnatho,  to  whom  (and  not  to 
Thais,  as  D.  supposes^  Thraso*s  question  is 
addressed.     [Tereusio.] 

Taiamone^  small  sea-port  on  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  situated  on  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name  in  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Sienese 
Maremma,  in  the  territory  of  Grosseto  in  Tua* 
cany,  about  ten  miles  S.E,  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ombronc^  and  about  the  same  distance  N.VV* 
of  Orbetello ;  it  possesses  a  convenient  anchor* 
age»  sheltered  from  the  S.VV.  gales  by  the 
island  of  Giglio  and  by  Monte  Argentario,  but 
the  creek  is  liable  to  become  silted  up. 

In  1303  the  harbour  of  Talamone  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Sienese  (the  deed  of  purchase, 
dated  Sep.  lo  in  that  year,  is  still  preserved  at 
Siena),  who  were  eager  for  an  outlet  to  the  sea, 
from  the  Abbot  of  San  Salvatore  for  8^000  gold 
florins ;  but  the  enterprise  was  a  failure  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  entailed  by  the  constant 
dredging  operations  to  keep  the  entrance  clear, 
and  also  because  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
situation,  the  place  being  infected  with  malaria 
from  the  Maremma. 

The  hopes  of  the  Sienese  with  regard  to 
Talamone  arc  referred  to  mockingly  by  Sapia 
(in  Circle  1 1  of  Purgatory),  who  prophesies  that 
her  fellow  citizens  will  lose  both  money  and 
lives  in  the  project,  and  will  in  the  end  be 
more  disappointed  even  than  in  their  search 
for  the  stream  Diana,  Purg,  xUi.  151 -4< 
[Diana*:  Baneai:  Sapia.] 

Benvenuto  says ; — 

*  Sciendum  quod  Thalamon  est  unura  castellum 
\  in  Maritifnai  ulii  Senenscs  capendenint 

I  ntiltujii,  et  laapg  fecerunt  ravari  portum 
;  laboribus  et  iiapeiiiis ;  acd  perdebant 

quia  portiia  cito  replebatur,  ei  propter 
mmpliooeni  iftria  locua  non  cat  bene  habitarois ; 
et  tamen  aemper  habebant  in  ore  Thalamoneoi,  et 
dc   ipso  confabulahantur ;   icd  apca  eynia  crat 


Buti  :— 

*  Talamone  k  uno  castcllo  in  sul  mare  dov*  6 
lo  porto  chiamato  lo  porto  a  Talamone,  et  *  de' 
Senesi ;  nel  quale  porto  li  Sencai  anno  grande 
speransa,  credendo  per  qudlo  dti'enire  grandi 
omini  in  mare,  forsi  come  li  Cenoveji  o  li  Vcne- 
jiani  ;  ma  qucUo  porto  t  poco  usato,  perxrh^  non 
t  in  buono  si  to  di  mare,  et  ^  infermo  et  ^  motto  di 
lunge  da  Siena,  sicchd  mercaniic  non  v'inno  corso.* 

The  place  was  taken  and  destroyed  a  few 
years  after  D/s  death  by  Don  Pedro,  son  of 
Frederick,  King  of  Sicily,  as  Villani  records 
(x.  100) ;  but  some  thirty  years  later  lin  1356) 
the  Florentines^  being  at  war  with  Pisa,  asked 
leave  of  the  Sienese  to  establish  there  a  com- 
mercial dcp^t,  thus  proving  that  the  httle  port 
had  capabilities,  (Sec  Aquaronc,  DanU  in 
Siena f  pp,  70  fl".) 

Tale.    [Talet©.] 

Talete,  Thales,  the  Ionic  philosopher,  and 
one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  bom  at  Miletus  circ, 
B.C.  636,  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  circ.  B,c  546; 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  systematic 
study  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  Greece; 
his  philosophical  doctrines  (the  chief  of  which 
was  that  water  or  fluidity  is  the  elemental 
principle  of  all  things)  were  preserved  only  by 
oral  tradition  imtil  Aristotle  and  other  of  the 
later  Greek  philosophers  committed  them  to 
writing. 

D.  places  Thales,  together  with  Anaxagoras 
(with  whom  he  is  coupled  by  Aristotle  in  the 
Ethics^  vi.  7),  among  the  great  philosophers 
of  antiquity  in  Umbo,  Tait  (in  nmc),  Inf.  iv, 
137  [Limbo] ;  he  is  mentioned  as  one  oi  the 
Seven  Sages,  Taiete^  Con  v.  iii.  11^^  [Blaata]. 

Tambemic,  name  of  a  mountain  (which 
has  not  been  identiAedK  mentioned  by  D.  in 
connexion  with  the  ice  of  Cocytus,  which  he 
says  was  so  thick  that  it  would  not  even  crack 
if  Tambemic  were  to  fall  upon  it.  Inf.  xxxii. 
2S-30.     [CJoclto.] 

*  Mons  aliissimus  in  Sclavonia,*  comments 
Benvenuto ;  and  most  of  the  older  commen- 
tators are  of  the  same  opinion.  Phtlalcthca 
thinks  it  may  be  identified  with  the  Frushka 
Gora  ridge,  immediately  S.  of  the  Danube 
(some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  above  Belgrmde)* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tovamik  in  Synnia 
at  the  £.  extremity  of  Slavonia* 

Tamlgi,  the  river  Thames;  mentioned  to 
indicate  London  (or,  more  precisely,  West- 
minster Abbey),  in  connexion  wiili  the  heart 
of  Prince  Henry  *of  Almain/  Inf.  xii,  laa 
[Arrlffa".] 

Tamirip  Tomyns,  Queen  of  the  Massagetae, 
a  Scythian  people,  by  whom  Cyrus  was  defeated 
and  alaio,  Ji.  c  529. 

D.  mentions  Tomyrii  in  conaexion  witli  tba 
story  of  her  revenge  for  the  treacherout 
slaughter  of  her  son  by  Cyruii  bow  after  his 
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defeat  and  death  she  had  his  head  cut  off  and 
thrown  into  a  vessel  fiill  of  human  gore,  and 
mocked  it,  Purg.  xii.  55-7 :  the  defeat  of  Cyrus 
and  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Tomyris  (whom 
D.,  following  Orosius,  calls  'Queen  of  the 
Scythians')  in  the  midst  of  his  dream  of  uni- 
versal empire,  Mon.  ii.  9f*^*.     [Giro.] 

D/s  authority  for  the  incident  of  the  revenge 
of  Tomyris  was  Orosius,  who,  after  describing 
how  Cyrus  was  slain  in  ambush  by  the  Queen, 
says  :— 

*  Regina  caput  Cyri  amputari  atque  in  utrem 
humano  sanguine  opplctum  coici  jubet,  non  mulie- 
briter  in  crepitans  :  Satia  te,  inquit,  sanguine  quern 
sitisti,  cujus  per  annos  triginta  insatiabilis  per- 
severastL'   '.iL  7,  §  6.) 

Tamiris.    [Tamirl] 

Tanai,  the  river  Don  (classical  Tanais), 
which  rises  in  the  heart  of  Russia,  and  flows 
first  S.£.  and  then  S.W.,  and  discbarges  into 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  It  was 
formerly  regarded  as  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia. 

D.  mentions  it  as  a  t>'pical  instance  of  a  river 
which  is  ice-bound  during  the  winter.  Inf.  xxxii. 
27.  His  description  may  be  an  echo  of  the 
Virgilian 

*  Hyprrborras  glacie5i«  Tanaimqae  nivalrai, 
Anraqac  Ripbacis  nanqaam  vidnata  pminic' 

(Georg.  iv.  517-&) 

Orosius  says  of  the  Don : — 

'  Europa  incipit  sub  plaga  septentrionis,  a  flumine 
Tanai,  qua  Riphaei  monies  Sarmatico  aversi  oceano 
Tanaim  fluvium  fundunt/  (^i.  a,  §  4.;  [ICaeotidae 
Palodas.] 

Tarlatiy  Clone  de'.    [Clone  de*  TarlatL] 

Tarpeia,  the  Tarpeian  hill  at  Rome  on 
which,  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  was  placed  the 
Roman  treasury ;  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  violation  of  the  latter  by  Julius  Caesar  in 
B.  C.  49,  after  the  vain  attempt  of  the  tribune 
Metelius  to  defend  it,  Purg.  ix.  137.  [Metellc] 

TarpeiuSy  Tarpeian,  hence  Roman  ;  signa 
Tarpeiay  the  Roman  Eagle,  Epist.  vii.  I. 
[Aqiiila^.] 

Tarquiniiy  the  Tarquin  kings  of  Rome,  i.  e. 
Lucius  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth  king,  who 
succeeded  Ancus  Marcius,  and  reigned  thirty- 
eight  years ;  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
the  seventh  and  last  king,  who  succeeded  his 
father-in-law,  Ser>'ius  Tullius,  and  reigned 
twenty-four  years,  until  his  banishment,  B.C  5 10. 

D.  uses  the  term,  apparently,  to  include  not 
only  the  two  Tarquin  kings,  but  also  Servius 
Tullius,  since  he  enumerates  the  seven  kings 
of  Rome  as  follows,  viz.  Romolo^  Numa^  Tullo^ 
Anco^  e  li  tre  (var.  re)  Tarquiniiy  Con  v.  iv. 
j8g-9i.  Some  editors  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
mserting  '  Servio  Tullio,'  for  which  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  smallest  MS.  authority. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  omission 


of  Servius  Tullius  is  that  D.  is  here  foOovin^ 
Virgil*s  enumeration  of  the  Roman  kings  1  Aeau 
vL  777-S18;,  from  which  also  that  king  is 
omitted.  D.  was  undoabte<ily  familiar  with  tbe 
sixth  book  of  the  Aeneidj  and  cspedaXEr  with 
the  passage  {vi\  756-^53 »  in  which  Anchxses 
is  represented  as  pointing  oat  to  Aeneas  tbe 
long  line  of  Alban  and  Roman  kings^  and  tbe 
worthies  of  the  conunon wealth,  a  passage  of 
which  he  has  made  considerable  use  in  the  Dt 
Monorchia  tii.  5»'-ia>,  7'^-"/.  MrgiTs  list  b  tf 
follows :  — 

'  Qoxn  et  aro  comkem  aeae  XarorUBS  adiec 

Komulus  ... 

N0900  crises  ntcaaacjoe  Wf  iita 

Regis  Romani,  primam  q[ai  legibaa  wbeB 

Fondabit  iLe.  ^uma)  .  .  . 

Cw  defnde  salAir 

Otia  qui  nunpet  patnae  residesqve  vaamxbit 

Ttdlus  in  arma  viros  et  jam  desocca  triamfcis 

Agmina.    Qarm  jozta  seqaitBr  jactantiar  jfmtma  . . . 

\  IS  cl  Tarquinios  rt£U  .  .  .  wkre  ?  *     \pv.  777^  A) 

Virgil,  as  Conington  points  out,  doobdess 
intended  Ser>'ius  Tullius  to  be  included  in  the 
expression  Tarquinios  reges,  Tullius,  whose 
mother  was  a  slave  of  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  was  bom  in  the  royal 
palace  and  was  brought  up  as  the  king's  son ; 
he  was  closely  connected  with  the  Tarqmn 
family,  his  wife  ha^nng  been  the  dangfater  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  whUe  his  own  two  dai^hten 
married  the  sons  of  Tarquinius.  His  incIusioDy 
therefore,  with  the  Tarquin  kings,  if  not  strictly 
accurate,  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  poetical 
licence ;  and  D.,  with  Virgil*s  lines  before  him, 
may  be  excused  for  taking  the  same  liberty. 
(See  Academy^  Feb.  23,  1895.) 

The  \'irgilian  Tarquinios  reges  is,  as  Moore 
argues  (Studies  in  Dante^  i.  195-6),  stroi^lf'  in 
favour  of  the  reading '  li  re  Tarquinii,'  as  against 
'  li  tre  Tarquinii,'  which  looks  suspicioasly  like 
a  copyist's  correction,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  number  of  kings  up  to  tbe  required 
seven. 

TarqtdnOy  Lucius  Tarquinius  Sapabiis» 
seventh  and  last  king  of  Rome,  the  Taiqnins 
having  been  expelled  by  the  Romans,  at  the 
instigation  of  Lucius  Junius  Bnitus»  after  the 
rape  of  Lucrece  by  Sextus  Tarquinius;  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  Brutus,  who  is  re- 
ferred to  as  quel  Bruto  eke  caccib  TarqutnOf 
Inf.  iv.  127.    t^>^^^-  litioreiia.] 

Note, — D.  uses  the  form  Tarquimo  in  rime 
(:  Latino :  Saladino\  but,  as  Nannucd  points 
out  (Teorica  dei  Nomi,  pp.  653-4),  tbis  fonn 
was  also  used  in  contemporary  prose. 

Tartari,  Tartars  (more  correctly  Tatars), 
name  applied  to  certain  roving  tribes  which 
inhabited  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  and 
descended  upon  £.  Europe  in  the  early  part  of 
Cent  xiii;  and,  more  loosely,  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cential 
Asia,  fix>m  the  Caspian  eastwards. 

D.  mentions  them,  together  with  tbe  Tmks^ 
in  connexion  with  the  brilliancy  of  tbe  cokMir- 
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ing  and  dcsi^  of  the  cloths  manufactured  by 
thcncif  Inf.  xvii,  17 ;  and  couples  ihem  with  the 
Jews  and  Saracens  as  believing  In  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  Conv*  ii.  9**^*. 

The  so-called  Tartar  cJoths  referred  toby  D.  (Inf, 
ivii.17)  were  in  high  repute  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ag^cs,  so  much  so  that  in  Old  French  rich  stuffs  of 
Oriental  origin  were  commonly  known  as  '  tartarin, ' 
or  *  tartaire.*  Thus  in  an  O.F.  poem,  La  Paniktrt 
ifAmorSf  written  towards  the  end  of  Cent,  xiti, 
persons  of  consequence  are  described  as  wearinj^ 
Tartar  cloth  :— 

*Bieii  aviiai, 
n'il  eatoidit  de  rr&nt  afmiro, 
mr  de  tamit  ca  Be  tartain: 
On  de  dr^  d*o€  de  graot  vaJae 
Avoir  diasoiikt  robe  vestae.*      (tv.  jofl^-ia.) 

Similarly,  Ncrio  Moscoli  (Cent  xiii'i  speaks  of 
cloth  so  rich  that  '  niun  tartaresco  Paregiar  Jo 
porria,'  and  Boccaccio  of  *  un  farsetto  con  piii 
macchie  e  di  piu  colori  che  mai  drappi  fosscro 
tartareschi  e  indiani '  \DtmfH,  vL  to,. 

Accounts  of  the  Tartars  from  personal  observation 
by  two  countrymen  of  his  own  were  current  in 
D.'s  day.  Of  these  one  was  the  £*ft«r  Tartaromm 
(or  Hisioria  Mongatorum  fnos  hois  Tartams  afi'fiti* 
iamus)  of  Giovanni  di  Pian  dei  Carpine  (Joannes 
de  Piano  Carpinij«  a  native  of  Umbria  and  disciple 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi^  who,  was  sent  by  Pope 
Innocent  IV  in  1345  o**  *  mission  to  the  Tartar 
other  Asiatic  princes,  and  returned  home  two 
liter  ;  he  died  circ,  1050,  after  compiling  an 
ftccount  of  his  travels,  which  was  largely  ma<le  use 
iifhy  Vincent  of  Bcauvais  in  his  SpfCu/u9H  f/is/nnatr^ 
The  other  was  contained  in  the  famous  Lihw  dd 
ftkam  (written  in  French  in  1298)  of  D.'s  con- 

'temporaryt  the  great  Venetian  traveller  Marco 
PolOf  to  whom  Villani  was  indebted,  as  he  himself 
acknowledges  (viii.  ^5),  for  his  infurmation  about 
the  Tartars,  Besides  these  there  was  the  account 
of  the  Flemish  Franciscan,  William  of  Rubruk, 
who  was  sent  by  Louis  IX  in  1253  to  the  Emperor 
of  Tartaiy,  and  wrote  a  very  valuable  narrative  of 
bb   catperienees,  which   is  frequently  quoted  by 

^Jlofer  Bacon  in  the  Opf4s  Mafus, 

T^tamante,  Thaumas,  son  of  Pontus  at^d 
Ce,  and  father  of  Iris  by  the  ocean-nymph 
Eleclra  ;  hence  tris  is  referred  to  as  la  figii^ 
di  Taumantf^  Purg.  %xL  50  (cf.  Aen,  ix.  5; 
Afetam,  xiv.  845).    IlrL] 

Taurinum*  Turin,  city  of  N.  Italy,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Dora  Riparia  and  the  Po,inlhc 
centre  of  the  modem  Piedmont ;  coupled  with 
Trent  and  Alessandria  della  Paglia  as  being  on 
the  confines  of  Italy  and  consequently  incap- 
able of  presenting  a  pure  dialect  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  foreign  elementSi  V.  E.  i,  15^*"^. 

TaiiTO,  Taurus  (*  the  BulP),  constellation 
and  second  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  which  the  Sun 
enters  about  April  20.     [Zodiftoo.] 

D*  indicates^  approximately!  the  hour  of 
3  p.m.  by  saying  that  *  the  meridian  circle  had 
been  left  by  the  Sun  to  Tatarus,  and  by  Ni^ht 
to  Scorpio/  Purg.  jtxv.  a-3  [Soorpio] ;  Gemini^ 
which  \%  the  third  si^  of  the  Zodiac,  if  referred 


to  as  i7  segn0  Ckt  segue  H  Taur^,  Par,  xxH. 
1 10- 1 1  [G«mellij  ;  Taurus,  as  being  the  next 
sign  after  Aries,  is  referred  to  as  aitra  sUiia^ 
Purg,  xxxii.  57. 

Tebaide.     [Tbeb^Mm.] 

Tebaldello,  called  by  some  Tribaldello, 
member  of  the  Zambnisi  family  of  Faenxa,  who 
in  order  to  avenge  a  private  grudge  against 
some  of  the  Ghibellinc  Lambertairi  (who  after 
their  expulsion  &om  Bologna  in  1274  had 
taken  refuge  in  Faenza)*  treacherously  opened 
the  gates  of  that  city  in  the  early  morning  of 
Nov.  13,  1280,  to  their  GueLf  opponents,  the 
Gercmei  of  Bologna ;  the  latter,  in  the  words 
of  Pietro  Cantinelli,  a  contemporar)'  chronicler 
of  Faenza,  rushed  like  wild  beasts  upon  their 
prey,  killing  and  wounding  and  spoiling  in 
every  direction : — 

^Tanquam  Icones  avidi  et  intenti  ad  praedam, 
ipsam  civitatem  irruentes,  quotquot  potuerunt 
gladio  occiderunt,  alios  \nilnerantes,  alios  careen- 
bus  reducentes." 

Tebaldello  is  placed  among  the  Traitors  in 
Antenora,  the  second  division  of  Circle  IX  of 
Hellt  where  he  is  named  by  Bocca  dcgli  Abati, 
who  refers  to  him  as  TebuldiUo^  Ch\ipr\  J-afftsa 
guando  si  tiarmia^  Inf.  xxxii.  122-5.  [Ante- 
nora.] 

Villani  gives  the  name  of  the  traitor  as  Tri- 
baldello de*  Manfred i,  and  erroneously  refers 
the  event  to  the  year  1282,  two  years  later  than 
the  actual  date  (vii.  80).  (See  Valgimigli, 
7 iMd^Uo  Zambrasif  Faenia,  1 866. J 

Sallmbene  of  Parma,  who  was  personaDf 
acquainted  with  Tebaldello,  gives  the  following 
account  in  his  Chronicle  (printed  by  C.  E, 
Norton  in  Report  XIV  0/  Amerkan  Danle 
Sadeiy)  :— 

'Fodem  anno  (iaBo%  in  mense  navetnbris,  capta 
fuit  Faventia  per  ravennates  et  axv.  sotdaderios 
reginos,  qui  erant  in  civitate  Imolae  pro  communi 
rcgino  in  ser%itio  bononicnstum,  et  per  atioadam 
militcs  comttiSi  et  per  bononiensea,  qui  poslea 
illuc  cucurrenint»  et  p09t  eos  txita  militia  p«r> 
mef»tum  et  reginorum,  qui  iverunt  u«que  ad 
Imotam  ;  et  multi  bononicnses  fuenint  ibi  capti  et 
fuerunt  ultra  xlv.  de  bonis,  et  multi  roortui.  Et 
quidam  mai^us  et  potrna  dkUc  dvi  talis  Faventiae, 
qui  vocabatur  doaumia  Tebaldellos  de  Zambrasits, 
qui  non  erat  legitlimia^  Md  fratcr  smus  fratrr  Zam* 
brasinm,  qui  ot  de  ordtoe  fratnun  Clid««Himn> 
medtetatcm  hueneditatia  patemac  detasl  ^  qoia 
\ndcbat  cum  vinim  industriuin*  et  ifiiia  plur«s  de 
Zambraaita  ooo  i^amamrmtA  aid  isU  duo  fratres, 
el  quia  ambo  poterani  tmm  dtvHea,  ideo  dM^t  cum 
CO  haereditatem  ex  aequo,  el  fecit  '  nim  ; 

hie  ergo  Tebaldcllus,  <\ucm  centies  r^m^i, 

cl  fuit  vir  pugnator  sirut  alter  Jepte^aiciam  terrain, 
scilicet  faventinatn  civitatem,  dedit  hi  ouuiibtti pne* 
dictorum  bonooiei^imi.  Ft  eo  tempore,  quo  InHm- 
vcrunt  civitatem  Faventiae  predirtl  bononlanact 
intrinsect,  ideal  qui  ex  parte  Fceteatae  m  mmm 
dicebani,  media  para  chriutta  Faventiae  era!  c«m 
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bononicnsibtis  extenoribus  in  obsidione  cujusdsm 
costri :  observavit  ergo  Tebaldellus  tempus  con- 
gruum  sibi  ad  malefaciendum/ 

He  says  elsewhere  :^ 

*Pars  Ecdesiae  in  Faventia  a  Zambrmsiis  de- 
norninabatur^  et  non  eranl  nisi  duo  ex  illo  casalit 
scilicet  frater  Zambraainus^  qui  de  ordine  fratrum 
Gaudentium  fuit  et  est,  et  Tebaldcllus  frater  ipsius 
non  legitimus;  et  reputabatur,  quia  vir  fortis  et 
pulcher  erat,  et  dives.  ...  Hie  bis  civi talis  suae 
Faventiac  proditor  fuit:  primo  dedit  cam  UvHen- 
sibus,  et  habitabam  tbi  tunc  ;  secundo  parti  Ec- 
desiae earn  rcstituit ;  et  post  breve  tempos  in  fovea 
civi  tat  is  liviensis  periit,  et  sufiTocatus  est  cum  dex- 
trerio  suo  et  aiiis  multis*' 

Villani  states  (vii.  8i)  that  Tcbalddlo  was 
killed  in  12S2  during  the  assault  on  Fori!  uader 
John  of  Appia,  which  was  repulsed  by  Guido 
da  Montcfeltro.    [Forll] 

Bcnveisuto,  who  states  that  Tebaldello's  name 
was  still  in  his  day  a  by- word  for  villainy,  says 
that  the  whole  affair  arose  out  of  a  quarrel 
about  a  couple  of  pig^s : — 

'  Iste  nequam  proditor  nomine  Tbebaldellus  fuft 
de  Ciatnbrasiis  nobilibus  de  Favcntia,  cujus  tempore 
ghibellini  boncnienses^  vocati  Laxnbertadi,  expulsi 
de  patHa^  reduxemnt  sc  Faventiam^  in  qua  tunc 
vigebat  ct  regnabat  pars  ghibcllina.  Accidit  ergo 
quod  aliqui  ex  istts  Lambettaciis  furati  fuerunt 
duos  pulccrrimos  porcos  isti  Thebaldcllo.  Iste 
saepe  conquestus,  cum  nullam  posset  habere 
emcndationem,  juravit  se  utturum.  Ordinavtt  ergo 
tnidere  Fa ven tiara  bononicnsibus ;  quod  sagaciter 
adimpievit.  Nam  introduxit  cos  tempore  noctumo, 
DUiUis  verentibus  aut  suspicantibus  talc  quid.  Ex 
quo  Lambertacii  aufugenint  nudi  de  Icctis  pro 
magna  parte  cum  uxoribus  ct  filiis ;  propter  quod 
fuerunt  per  varias  partes  dispersi  per  Italiam.  Et 
sic  vide^  quomodo  Thebaldellus  ex  minima  offensa 
fecit  tarn  odiosam  vindictam.  .  .  .  Unde  dicitur 
adhuc  in  partibus  meis,  quando  videtur  unus,  qui 
habeat  malum  aspectum  ;  iste  videtur  ille  qui  Fa- 
ventiam  prodidiL' 

The  story  of  this  incident  was  noised  abroad 
throughout  Romagna,  and  was  celebrated  in 
a  vernacular  poem  (written  shortly  after  the 
event),  in  which  the  abduction  of  Tebaldello's 
pigs  and  the  terrible  price  that  was  paid  for 
them  are  specially  referred  to  ;— 

*E  TibaJdello  gli  harmo  ordtnato, 
Qtaaodo  sar4  la  sera  addornientatOi 
DoTcrLi  torre  on  boo  porco  castrate 

D«atro  la  MalJa: 
A  deainar  aeJ  cowen  ten*  lardania 
B  il  ae  lo  maaraiio  in  gr&n  risaglta, 
Non  li  Ms^  cam  la  i  sara  bmacaglia 

Quel  deainarev 
Qaamdo  TlhaJdello  poaafe  apian  .  .  . 
Di  ^joeita  cosa  corar  non  paria« 
Ann  a'allcgra  con  lor  p^  la  via. 
Ma  di  cuito  gli  ordiDcn  ana  teU 

Com^  odorjtt  .  .  . 

Allor  li  gvclfi  v«-nticn  toatamcntc. 


E  ferin  t  ehibcUioi  di  prciente;, 
E  mold  gBe  mod  dt  qudla  gcnte 
Ghtbellina  .  *  . 


D«l  porco  e  la  cane  ttmtukm. 
Cb*elH  carono  foil  de  la  acaOa 
a  TibaJdelkk.' 
{SerwmMu  dei  Gerrtmei*  LamB«rfAXMi\  pnlx  hy  T.  Caai 

Tebaldo^],  Thibaut  IV,  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, 1201-1255;  he  succeeded  his  tmde, 
Sancho  VJI^  as  King  of  Navarre,  tisder  the 
title  of  Teobaldo  I,  in  1234;  he  died  in  1253. 
Thibaut,  who  took  part,  with  Louis  VIII  of 
France,  in  the  Crusade  against  the  Albigenscs, 
is  celebrated  for  his  passion,  real  or  feigned,  for 
Blanche  of  Castile,  grand-daughter  of  Henry  11 
of  England,  wife  of  Louis  VIII,  and  mother  of 
St.  Louis.  As  a  song* writer  he  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  lyric  poets  of  N.  France  during 
Cent,  xiii* 

D,  refers  to  him  as  Rix  Navarria£^  V*-  E* 
i,  92^  J  ii.  5^"^,  6^ ;  his  line,  De  Jin  (correctly 
fine)  amor  si  vient  sen  et  bt^nti^  quoted  for  aa 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  French  word  Amcr^ 
V.  £.  t.  9^^ ;  and  again,  as  an  example  of  m 
endecasyllabic  line,  V.  E.  ii.  6^, 

The  line  Ire  iTamar  qui  en  nton  cor  rtpmrt 
(misquoted  in  most  editions  Dreii  amar  qu*em 
mon  cor  repaire)^  adduced  as  an  example  of 
the  illustrious  styk,  and  attributed  to  Thiibaat, 
V.  E,  ii.  6*^~'t  in  reality  belongs  to  another 
Champenois  poettGaces  Brule2,a  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Thibaut.  Rajna  thinks  this  wrcmg 
attribution,  as  the  passage  now  stands,  may  be 
due  to  the  accidental  omission  in  MSS.  of  atine 
of  Thibaut's,  and  of  the  name  of  Gaces  Bntlo 
before  the  line  here  attributed  to  the  former* 

Thibaut's  eldest  son,  Teobaldo  II  of  Navarre, 
is  mentioned,  Inf.  xxii.  52  [Tebaldo *^J ;  and  his 
second  soRi  Enrique  1  of  Na\'aiTe,  is  referred 
to,  Purg.  viL  104,  109  [Arrigo":  Ifavmnm: 
Table  xlii]. 

Tebaldo  2,  Teobaldo  II  (Thibatit  V,  Count 
of  Champagne),  King  of  Navane,  125 3- 1 270; 
referred  to  by  Ciampolo,  the  Navarrese  barrator 
(in  Bolgia  5  of  Circle  VIH  of  Hell),  as  //  bmm  ^ 
re  Tehaldoy  Inf.  xxii.  52.     [Ci&mpolo.]  < 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Teobaldo  I  oC  i 
Navarre,  and  elder  brother  of  Enrique  I,  and 
son-in-law   of    Louis    IX    of    France,   whose 
daughter  Isabelie  he   married  in  1258   p^ 
baldo^ :  Table  vlli :  Table  xili].    He  accooH 
panied  St.  Louis  on  his  disastrous  expediticm 
against  Tunis  in  1270,  and  died  on  his  way 
home  at  Trapani  in  Sicily  in  the  same  year. 
Benvenuto  says  of  him  :  ^  rex  Thebaldixs  ultzm 
reges  Navarriae  fuit  vir  singiUaris  justitiae  el 
Clemen tiae.'    T>S  estimate  of  him  is  fully  bonie 
out  by  the   contemporary   Bnrgundian  poet|  { 
Rustebuef,  who  in  a  poem  on  the  TusuiaSj 
expedition   {U  Diz  de  la    Vm  d€    Tiowf)^ 
says: — 

'Li  t>ooi  roi«  d«  Navarre  qui  let  si  bele  lerre 
Que  DC  ui  on  pJiu  bde  paLsae  on  trover  we  n»MW 

(Mes  hom  doit  tot  lenirr  por  t'amor  Dim  \ *— ' 

Cil  iroia£»  est  ctefii  qui  paradis  fVifrrr) 
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Me  {fNM  pu  gmrd«  »  chow  qn'W  &it  cfl  «  frre, 

Mm  li  oiMD  Dkx  trova  uint  Atidrm  debofiere, 
Tneve  il  le  rot  Thicbaat  d<MU  cf  dr  boa  mfvre.' 

And  again  I  in  a  lament  for  the  King's  death 

(La  Compiainte  deu  Rot  ds  Naiuirrt) : — 

*  Roi  HAnrrUi  (rerea  an  bc»fi  roi, 
Diex  mete  en  voe  ti  boo  aroi 
CotD  fik  roi  TKkbaat  voitre  ffcre  .  .  . 
A  Dkn  et  aa  «ieck  olenoit 
QMJiait«  ti  rois  TliielMiiu  feacMt: 
FoolAifie  ««toit  d«  cortoteie : 
To«  biuM  i  ert  «um  vilooie^'  (vir.  fog  If,) 

Elsewhere  in  this  same  poem,  tn  which  he 
refers  to  the  fact  that  ihc  King's  *  master  in 
chivalry  *  had  b^en  the  famous  Erard  de  Val^y 
(*il  vecchio  Alardo/  Inf.  xxviii.  tS),  Rustebuef 
says  of  him : — 

'  I>t  li  lambler  e&it  tnt'» 
Li  mkndrea  qui  orefidroit  ▼ite. 
One  vie  si  nete  «t  ai  vlve 
Ne  mttA  nua  qui  tok  oa  momle. 
Ijam,  cortota  et  net  «t  naonda 
Et  Bon  ana  cbana  rt  a  PoaOi, 
Tel  1«  not  a  la  mox%  oati.'  (w.  19^5.) 

T^bmn^t  StoHm.     [TtebmldaM.] 

Tebanl,  Thehans  ;  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Amphlaraiis,  who  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  earth  during  the  siege  of  Thebes,  Int.  xit* 
33  [An£arao];  the  Theban  worshippers  of 
Bacchus  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  and 
Ismenus,  Purg.  xviii.  95  (ABOpo) ;  referred  to  as 
H  sangu€  iebitno^  in  connexion  with  Juno's  wrath 
against  them  on  Semcle's  account^  Inf.  stxx.  3 
[Bemele]. 

Tebano,  Theban ;  //  sangue  tidama^  i.  e.  the 
Theban  race,  Inf.  xxx.  a  [Tebft2il] ;  la  Tthana 
Si&rtOj  i.e.  the  Thehaidy  Conv.  tv.  25«»  [rA*- 

Tebe,  Thebes,  capital  of  Bocotia,  on  the 
river  Ismenus;  according  to  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  Cadmus,  and  was  the  birthplace  of 
Bacchus ;  the  walls  were  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Amphion^  at  the  sound  of  whose  lyre 
the  stones  moved  into  their  places  of  their 
own  accord*  In  consequence  of  the  dispute  as 
to  the  sovereignty  between  Eteodes  and  Poly- 
nicesy  sons  of  Oedipus,  an  expedition  against 
the  city  on  behalf  of  Polynices,  known  as  the 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  was  under- 
taken by  Adrastust  King  of  Argos,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Amphiaraus^Capaneus,  H  ippo- 
medon,  Parthenopaeus,  Polyniccs,  and  Tydeus ; 
bull  as  had  been  foretold  by  Amphiaraiis,  the 
expedition  ended  disastrously,  Adrastus  being 
the  only  one  of  the  Seven  who  lived  to  return, 

Thebes  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Capaneus  and  the  expedition  of  Adrastus, 
InL  xiv.  69  ;  xxv.  1 5  [Adraato:  Capftneo] ;  the 
madness  of  At  ha  mas,  Inf.  xxx.  33  [Ataaumta] ; 
the  building  of  its  walls  by  Amphion,  Inf* 
xxxii.  1 1  [ Anflonej ;  Pisa,  on  account  of  its 
cruel  treatment  of  IJgolino,  referred  to  as  a 
second    Thebesi    Inf.   xxxiii.  89  (Plift] ;    Its 


history  the  subject  of  the  7%ikttd  of  Statiiia. 
Purg.  xxi,  92  ;  xxii.  89 ;  Conv.  iv*  ^5'^^ 
[Staslo :  Tbeb^idos] ;  referred  to,  tn  connexion 
with  the  wanderings  of  Man  to,  daughter  of 
Tires ias,  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  as  ia  oMd 
dt  Baco,  Inf.  XX,  59  [Baooo :  Man  to  J. 

Tet>e,  Storta  dL     [  Tbetatdoa.  ] 

TecnL     [TegaL] 

Tedeschi,  Germans,  Inf.  xvii,  31 ;  Conv.  L 
7»«;  A/amanm\W.E.  I  S^^ ;  TtuianicuV^Z. 
i*  8"*" ;  their  gluttonous  habits,  Inf.  xvii.  21  ; 
coupled  with  the  English,  as  foreigners  to 
whom  the  commentary  on  the  Convivio  would 
ha%'e  been  intelligible  if  written  in  Latin,  Conv. 
i.  7^~* ;  their  tongue  one  of  several  into  which 
the  original  language  of  Europe  was  divided, 
V.  E.  i.  8*^"^^ ;  their  country  the  boundary  of 
the  domain  of  the  lan^ue  (/'oil  on  the  N.  and 
\V.,  V.  E.  i,  S5»-«o.     {Ungum  OiL\ 

Tedesco,  German;  Alberto  Tedesco^  1.8. 
the  Emperor  Albert  I  of  Austria,  Purg,  vi.  97 
[Alberto-^];  ripe  iedesche^  i,e.  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  on  its  course  through  Germany, 
Par.  viii.  66 ;  a  German  unable  to  distinguish 
Provencal  from  Italian,  Conv.  i.6**-^  [Llagum 
Oc\ ; — me  German  language ;  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  does  not  enable  a  man  to  distinguish 
German  from  other  vernaculars,  Conv.  i.  6**^. 

Tegghialo.  [Aldobr&ndl,  Tegghialo.] 
Tegnip  Li,  i.e,  Hxvtj  (iWp*«f^),  the  Methodus 
Medendiy  *  Art  of  Healing/  otherwise  known 
as  Ars  Panm^  of  Galen  j  coupled  with  the 
'Aphorisms'  of  Hippocrates  as  inappropriate 
gifts  from  a  physician  to  a  knight,  Conv.  i. 

This  work  was  translated  into  Latin  from 
an  Arabic  version  in  Cent,  xi  at  Monte  Cas- 
sino  by  Constantinus  (who  also  translated 
the  *  Aphorisms  *  of  Hippocrates  with  Galen's 
Commentary' ),  and  in  Cent,  xii  by  Gerard  of 
Cremona.    [Galieno.] 

Telaxnon^  mentioned  as  being  the  son  of 
Aeacus,  the  brother  of  Peleus  and  Pbocus, 
and  the  father  of  Ajax»  Conv,  iv,  37  ^•*~*. 
[Baco.] 

Telemaco],  Telemachus,  mm  of  Ulytses 
and  Penelope;  he  was  still  an  infant  when 
Ulysses  w^nt  to  Troy,  and  after  his  father  had 
been  absent  for  nearly  30  years  he  set  out  in 
quest  of  tidings  of  hun ;  on  bis  return  home 
he  found  that  Ulysses  had  come  back. 

Ulysses  (in  Bolgia  8  of  Circle  VIU  of  Hell) 
relates  how  his  desire  to  travel  and  see  the 
world  was  more  powerful  than  hii  love  for  his 
old  father  or  fur  his  young  son,  Inf.  xxvi.  94-9^ 
[miaae.] 

Teinl^  Themts,daughter  of  Uraotis  (Heftveo) 
and  Ge  (Earth);  she  was  regarded  aa  ajpro> 
phetic  divinity,  and  wa«  suppoied  to  bavo 
been  Apollo's  predecessor  at  Delphi.     Her 
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most  famous  oracular  saying  was  her  reply  to 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  who,  having  asked 
how  they  were  to  repeople  the  earth  after  the 
deluge,  were  told  by  her  '^  to  cast  their  mother's 
bones  behind  them,*  the  meaning  being  that 
they  were  to  throw  stones  behind  their  backs 
(Ovid,  Metam.  vii»  379-94). 

D.  mentions  Themis,  together  with  the 
Sphinx,  in  connexion  with  his  mysterious  pro- 
phecy of  the  DXV,  Purg.  xxxiii,  47  [BXV : 
Sfinge] ;  he  says  the  mystery  shall  be  solved 
'without  scathe  of  herds  or  crops*  {v.  51),  aii 
allusion  to  the  account  given  by  Ovid  of  how, 
after  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  had  been  solved 
by  Oedipus,  Themis  in  anger  sent  a  monster  to 
ravage  the  flocks  and  tields  of  the  Thebans  ;^ 

'SdlictM  alma  TTwmrt  ncrti  talia  lii^n^^i^  inulta: 
Prottniu  Aofiiii  imraktitur  altera  Thcbi* 
Pesti^  et  exitio  multi  pcconimquc  saoqoe 
Rarigcuae  pN&vcre  ferain.'  {Mtiam^  viL  763-5.) 

Templari],  the  Knights  Templars  j  their 
destruction  by  Philip  IV  of  France,  alluded  to 
by  Hugh  Capet  (in  Circle  V  of  Purgatory), 
Purg.  XX.  91 --3.     [Clemente  ^  :  Fmppo  -  J 

The  Knights  Templars  were  one  of  the  three 
great  military  orders  founded  in  Cent  xii  for  the 
defence  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  (the 
other  two  being  the  Knights  Hospitallers  or 
Knights  of  St.  JohOj,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights). 
The  original  founder  of  the  order  was  a  Burgundian 
knight^  Hugh  de  Paganis*  by  whom  it  was  in* 
stituted,  with  the  approval  of  Pope  Hon  onus  H^ 
early  in  Cent,  xil  The  Templars  derived  their 
name  from  the  circumstance  that  they  were 
quartered  in  the  palace  of  the  Latin  Kings  on 
Mt.  Moriah.  which  was  also  known  as  Solomon's 
temple*  After  having  existed  as  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  order  for  nearly  two  centuries  they  were 
in  1307  accused  by  Phihp  the  Fair  of  heresy, 
sacrilege,  and  other  hideous  offences,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  ordered  their  arrest,  and  by 
means  of  diabolical  tortures  wrung  from  them 
confessions  (for  the  most  part  undoubtedly  false) 
of  their  alleged  enormities.  Five  years  later,  at 
Philip's  instigation,  they  were  condemned  by 
Clement  V,  and  the  order  was  suppressed^  by 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Vienne  (May,  131a)  ;  iu 
the  following  year  the  Grand  Master,  Du  Molay, 
was  burned  alive  at  Paris  in  the  presence  of  the 
king.  The  French  king's  motive  in  aiming  at 
the  destruction  of  the  Templars  was*  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  a  desire  to  get  possession  of  the 
immense  wealth  of  the  order,  as  is  implied  by  D., 
and  stated  in  so  many  words  by  Villani^  who  also 
states  that  Clement  V  abetted  him  in  his  design  in 
order  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  question  of 
the  condemnation  of  Boniface  VIH  which  Philip 
had  persistently  demanded. 

'  N«l  anno  1.1(07  ^'  '^  ^'  Francia . . .  aceoa^  «  dJnunzid  a) 
jupa  per  sodductmeota  de*  snoi  nfidali,  e  ]ker  ctipidi^a  di 
foadagnare  copra  loro,  i]  mae^ro  del  temp  to  e  Ea  magiotie 
di  cefticriinitii  cd  errori,  e  cbe  al  rt  fa  fatto  fntcndere  ch'  e' 
tempieri  osaTaiio.  ♦ . ,  Pter  lua  avari»a  »i  mos»;  if  r*,  *  si 
ordmo  c  fectcai  promettere  srgretiuneiite  al  papa,  di  disfare 
Tordine  de'  tfoipierij  oppotieodo  contro  a  loro  luolti  &rticolt 
di  resia:  ma  piii  »i  dictt  chc  fu  per  traire  di  loro  molfa 
moneia^  e  per  isdegni  prcsi  col  maestro  del  teropio  e  cotU 


magiooe,  II  papa  per  levarsi  d^addoaso  0  re  di  Prattm, 
v^T  la  ricbicsta  ch^eeli  avea  fatta  dd  condannare  paaa 
Bonifazio,  come  avemo  dnto  dinainii^  *>  ragione  o  torto  c*e 
fonc^  per  pcacrre  al  re  e^li  assent)  di  cid  fare.'   (viti.  93.) 

Terentias,  the  poet  Terence,  EpisL  x.  lo. 
[Terensio.] 

Teren^io,  Terence  (Publius  Tcrcutios 
Afer),  celebrated  Roman  comic  poet,  bona 
at  Carthage,  B-C,  195 ;  died  in  Greece,  at  the 
age  of  thirty -six,  B.c  159*  He  came  to  Rome 
originally  as  a  slave-boy,  but,  showing  some 
turn  for  letters,  was  educated  and  freed  by  hii 
master ;  he  was  soon  admitted  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Laelius  and  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  who  are  credited  with  ha\'ing  criti- 
cized and  corrected  his  plays  before  their  pro- 
duction, Terence  appears  only  to  have  written 
six  comedies,  all  of  which  are  extanL 

He  is  mentioned,  together  with  Caedlius, 
Plautus,  and  Varro  (or  Varius),  by  Statius  (in 
Purgatory),  who  asks  Virgil  for  news  of  them, 
and  is  told  that  they  and  Persius  and  many 
others  are  with  Homer  and  V.  himself  in 
Limbo,  Purg.  xxii.  97.    [Limbo.] 

Terence  is  here  referred  to  by  Statius  as 
Terensic  nostro  antico  (var.  amuo) — the  alter- 
native reading  amico  has  been  objected  to  00 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  absurd  for  Statius 
10  apply  the  term  to  Terence,  who  died  more 
than  200  years  before  he  was  bom ;  but  it  may 
be  observed  that  Boethius  speaks  of  Lucan, 
from  whom  he  was  separated  by  more  than  400 
years,  as  *familiaris  noster'  (Gwu,  Pkil.  iv. 
pr.  6). 

Terence  is  mentioned  again,  in  connexioa 
with  his  plays »  which  are  referred  to  as  justify* 
ing  the  definition  of  a  comedy  as  a  play  wim 
a  happy  ending,  Epist.  x.  lo. 

D.  shows  no  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Terence,  who  is  frequently  quoted  by  other 
mediaeval  writers,  e.g.  by  the  author  of  the 
Mcralium  Dagrna,  and  by  Brunetto  Latino  ia 
his  Trisor,  The  quotation  from  the  Ehhucmms 
(Inf.  xviii.  133-5)1  which  some  think  is  made 
direct  from  Terence,  is  undoubtedly  taken 
at  second-hand  from  Cicero*s  De  Amidtis 
[Taide].  D.  w^ould  be  familiar  with  the  name 
of  Terence,  as  occurring  in  the  list  of  Roman 
comic  writers  given  by  Horace  (2  Episi,  i. 
w.  56-9),  as  well  as  in  the  De  CivitaU  Dm 
(ii.  12)  of  St.  Augustine  [Ceoilio]. 

Terra  1,  TeUus  Ithe  Greek  Ge),  persontEca- 

lion  of  the  Earth,  the  first  being  that  sprang 
from  Chaos;  she  gave  birth  to  Uranus  ( Hea%'en) 
and  Pontus  (Seal,  and  by  the  former  became 
the  mother  of  the  Titans  or  Giants. 

The  Giants  referred  to  as  her  sons,  '  jfejjSf 
della  terra^  Inf.  xxxi.  121  (cf.  Conv.  iil  3^*^) 
[Qiganti] ;  her  prayer  to  Jupiter  that  he 
would  slay  Phaethon  for  scorching  the  earth 
by  driving  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  too  close  to 
it  {Metam,  ii,  272-300J,  Purg.  xxix*  llS-ao 
[FotOGte]. 
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Terra  ^,  the  Earth,  the  terrestrial  globe, 
Purg,  xix.  3;   xxix.  119;  Conv.  ii,  7^"%  i^'*^ 
1*^,  14*:  Conv.  iiL  ^^*-\^o ,  jy.  g57,  5« ;  A.T. 
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5I  3**t  12**»  >  3"»  22**,  23><* ;  rcfciTcd  to  as  v&xiro 
mnndp.  Par.  tx.  1 19;  quisto  ghbo^  Par.  xxii. 
134;  raiuola  che  Lt  /a  tartio  /eroa\  Par.  xxii. 
151 ;  gtusto  mondo^  Conv.  iii.  5'^^*^,  6*;  ques$a 
paila^  Conv.  iii.  58^-200.  Jt^  natural  frigidity, 
Purg.  xix.  3  ;  nearly  set  on  fire  when  Pha^thon 
was  driving  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  Purg.  xxix. 
119  [Potonto:  Terra  1);  its  shadow  extends 
as  far  as  the  sphere  of  Venus,  where  it  comes 
to  a  point.  Par.  ix,  1 18-19  ^^^^  bthw)  [Venere, 
Cielo  dl] ;  its  insi^ificant  appearance  as  seen 
from  the  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  whence  it 
was  visible  *  from  its  hills  to  its  river-mouths,* 
Par.  xxii.  l34-5»  151-3;  its  diameter  16,500 
milcf ),  Con%'.  ii.  i^^-^,  14*'**;  iv.  8**-^^  {see 
Mifw) ;  twenty-eight  times  greater  than  that 
of  Mercury,  Conv,  ii,  14*^**  [Mercuiio']; 
6ve  and  a  half  times  less  than  that  of  the 
Sun,  Conv.  iv.  8^~*  [Sole) ;  its  circumference 
(30,400  miles),  Conv.  iii.  5*»o-i*>7  |j|.^  Mfw) ; 
A.T*  §}  3^^  23'^;  its  centre,  Inf.  xxxiv.  107 ; 
Conv.  lu  7''"  ;  A.T.  §j  3*.  t2^\  «3'*  ***;  /^ 
met  so  A I  quale  ogm  Fravesta  ti  nmumit  Inf. 
xxsii.  73-4  ;  it  punt (^  Ai  qua!  si  irti^^tm  d'ogni 
parte  i  ptsi^  Inf.  xxxiv.  in;  coincident  with 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  A.  T.  \\  3^  la"*; 
the  point  to  which  all  weights  are  attracted, 
Inf. xxxii» 73-4;  xxxiv.  in  :  the  distance  from 
the  circumference  of  the  Earth  to  its  centre 
5,250  miles,  Conv.  ii.  7>*>*^-*  \  if  the  movement 
of  I  he  h*nmum  M0HU  were  to  be  suspended, 
t!  AwA  planets  would  be  invisible  from 

!  for  half  their  revolutions,  Conv.  ii. 

I  Cielo  CrUtalllno] ;  the  J^ythagorean 
leory  that  the  Earth  is  a  star,  and  tliat 
there  is  a  *  counter* Earth/  and  that  botli  of 
them  revolve,  also  that  the  central  place  in 
the  universe  is  occupied,  not  by  the  Earth, 
iNit  by  Fire,  Conv.  iii.  j^^^a^  [Pltta^ora] ;  the 
PllUonic  theory*,  as  S€l  forth  in  the  Timaeus 
(40),  as  to  the  position  of  the  Earth  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  as  to  its  motion» 
which  is  axial  but  not  orbital,  and  very  slow^ 
on  account  of  the  grossness  ot  its  substance, 
and  of  its  immense  distance  from  the  revolving 
heaven  with  which  its  revolution  keeps  time, 
Conv.  iii.  5*^^^  (PlAtone) :  these  theories 
rejected  by  Arisiotle,  who  held  (in  the  Di 
Caeh)  that  the  Earth  is  fixed  immovably  as 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  has  consc- 
qlletlt^y  neither  orbital  nor  axiaJ  motion^  Conv* 

D/s  account  of  these  theories  is  taken  from 
Ailstotle,  who  states  them  and  finally  disposes 
of  them  in  the  De  Caelo  :— 

*  Rellqutjin  est  dc  Tcm  dtcere,  et  ubi  posita  lit, 
«t  Qlmiii  de  lis  sii,  quae  quicscunt,  an  ex  tt«,  quse 
■MWumtBT;  ct  de  figum  ipsius.  De  positione  i|ptur 
iwa  fftf^ftfw  omnes  habent  opinionctn ;  sed  cum 
pluriffii,  qui  totum  caeluin  finitum  ease  aiunt,  in 
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medio  jacere  dicant  \  contm  qui  circa  Italiam  In* 
coluDt,  vocanturque  Pyihagoret,  dicunt.  In  medio 
ctiim  igticm  ca$e  icqulunt  ;  terrain  auteiii  astrorum 
unum  exlstentem,  circularitcr  latam  circa  tQedium, 
noctcm  ct  diem  facerc.  Amplius  autem  oppoatam 
aliam  huic  coDficiunt  terrara,  quam  ontUkihonm 
nomine  vocant ;  non  ad  appareiitia  mtiones  et 
caiisas  quaerentes.  sed  ad  quasdam  opiniones  et 
rattones  suas  apparcntia  trahentes  et  teotajites 
adomare. 

Multis  autem  ct  a  tils  videbitur  non  oportere 
lerrac  medii  regioncm  assi^nare,  fidem  non  ex 
its,  quae  apparent,  consydcmntibus,  sed  potius 
ex  rationibus.  Honorabilisaimo  enim  puUnt 
con\*efiire  bonorabilissimam  competere  repponcm. 
Esse  autem  ignem  quidem  terra  honorabitinrem 
.  .  .  quare,  ex  his  ratiodnantes,  tpsara  noti  putant 
in  medio  sphacrac  jaccrc,  sed  mag:is  i^nem. 

Dc  loco  igltur  tcrrac  banc  habent  quidam  opinio- 
nem.  Similiter  autem  et  dcquietc  ct  motu.  Non 
enim  eodcm  modo  omnes  cxistimatit,  sed  quicunque 
quldcm  non  in  medio  jacere  aiunt  ipaam  [tcrrmm^, 
rooveri  circulariter  circum  medium^  non  solum 
autem  hanc,  scrd  ct  antkklkona.  .  .  .  Quidam  autem 
et  jacentem  in  centro  dicunt  ipaam  volvi,  ct  moveri 
circa  semper  statum  polum,  quemadmodum  in 
Timato  scriptum  cat.*  ^Lib.  ii.  Summa  iv,  Capp, 
I,  a.) 

Aristotle  then  proceeds  to  refntc  these 
theories,  and  stims  up  : — 

*  Manifcstum  est  tgitur  quod  neeease  est  in  medio 
terram  es»e,  et  immobilcm.  «  .  .  Quod  igitur  oeque 
moveatur,  nequc  extra  medium  jaceat,  manifcatum 
esL'   C^ap.6.) 

D.*s  statenfiem  (Par.  ix.  It9-I9)  that  the 
shadow  of  the  Earth  extends  as  far  as  the 
sphere  of  Venus,  where  it  comes  to  a  point,  is 
based  upon  what  Alfraganussays  in  his  chapter 
an  the  eclipse  of  the  Af  oon ;  he  there  sutcs 
that  the  shadow  (which,  as  he  explains,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Sun  is  larger  than  the 
Earth,  must  be  conical,  thus  terminating  in 
a  point)  is  projected  to  a  distance  cqiul  to  268 
half-diameters  of  the  Earth,  i.e.  3350>o68« 
871^000  miles:  — 

•Hie  vcro  addo»  Solcm  ;i«...*-*-y^  quoqtie  di* 
mtdium  globum  terrae :   i  men  ia  lerrae 

Bupcrflcre  ctrcumagatiir  i^  Sotia  ab  oftii 

in  occasum  ;  pariterque  eandem  superficiem  ambiat 
caligo.  Et  quia  Sol  terra  est  major,  necesjie  est 
terrae  umbrmm  per  aera  proteadi  coni  efligie ;  et 
in  rutunditate  attenuah,  donee  dcflciat :  lineam 
verO»quac  com  umbrOH  axis  est.  trt  eclipticae  jacere 
piano,  scmperque  dtrt^  in  piinctum  ^radui  SoUa 
ob^'ersum.  Umbrae  quidem  a  terrae  superfieie  ad 
finem  usque  Joxhfiludo,  Juata  Ftolemaei  dimcii- 
sioncm,  acquat  dimidtasi  dtametrum  teme  dn- 
centies  aexafiea  octici.*   (Cap.  axvuL) 

The  least  disUnce  of  Venus  henelf  from  the 
Earth  Alfraganus  puu  at  543^7 50  milea  (thtt 
being  aUo  Merctuys  greatest  distance)  \  ber 
greatest  distance  <  equal  to  the  Sun*s  least 
distance)  he  puts  at  3,640,000,  giving  a  meui 
of  ^,091,375  milet  (Cap*  axi).     According  to 
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these  daia  the  Earth's  shadow  would  project 
871,000-  542,750= 328,2  50  miles  beyond  Venus, 
when  she  was  nearest  to  the  Earth  ;  and  would 
fall  short  of  her  by  3,640,000-871,000  = 
2,769,000  mileS)  when  she  was  furthest  off. 
The  calculation  as  to  the  least  distance  of 
Venus  from  the  Earth  is  mentioned  by  D.  in 
the  Convivio  (it  7^0*-®).  (Sec  Giorn.  Stor. 
LitL  liaL^  XXX.  348-9.) 

D.  was  also  indebted  to  Alfraganus  for  the 
data  aa  to  the  diameter  and  circumference  of 
the  Earth.  The  measurement  of  the  latter 
(from  v\  hich  that  of  the  diameter  is  deduced) 
is  thus  calculated  by  Alfraganus  :— 

*  Invcaimus  quod  portto  unius  gradus  circuit  ex 
rotunditate  tcrrae  sit  56  milliarium,  et  diuirum 
tertiarum  unius  miUiartt  per  mtUianum.  .  .  .  Cum 
ergo  multiplicaveris  portionem  unius  gradus  in 
rotunditate  in  summain  circulij  quod  est  360 
graduum,  crit  quod  coUectum  foerit  ex  hoc  rotun- 
ditas  terraCt  quae  sunt  30^400  milHana  (360  x  56I « 
ao,40o)  ;  ct  cum  divisa  fuerit  rotunditas  terrae  per 
tertiam  et  septimam  partem  unius  tertiae,  ertt 
quod  coUectum  fuerit  quautitas  diamctri  terrae, 
quae  sunt  sex  millia  et  qutngenta  mtlliaiia  (30400-^ 
3j«649oHV   (Cap.  a) 

The  measurement  of  the  circumference  of 
the  Earth  is  not  stated  directly  by  D.^  but  is 
indicated  in  his  calculations  as  to  the  relative 
positions  of  Rome  and  of  his  two  imaginary 
cities  Maria  and  Luda^  Conv.  iii,  580-107^ 
He  places  Maria  at  the  N.  Pole  at  2,700  miles 
from  Rome,  and  Lucia  at  the  S,  Pole  at  7,500 
mttes  from  Rome  ;  further  he  gives  the  distance 
between  Afaria  and  Lucia  (i.e.  the  half-cir- 
cumfcrencc  of  the  Earth),  in  whatever  direction 
the  measure  be  taken,  as  10,200  miles ;  whence 
we  get  20,400  miles  as  the  measurement  of  the 
whole  circumference.    [Ijuoia  -  r  Maria  *.] 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  diameters  of 
the  Earth,  the  Sun,  and  Mercury  were  likewise 
derived  by  D,  from  Alfraganus,  who  says  :— 

*  Diameter  Sotis  aequahit  iotas  terrae  diametros 
5^  ♦  .  .  diameter  corporis  Mercurii  est  vigcsima 
octava  pars  diametri  terrae'   (Capp.  aa,  24.) 

Term,  Quaestio  de  Aqua  et  [Qasesilo 
de  Aqua  ei  Terra,] 

Tetra  Santa,  the  Holy  Land,  Par.  ix.  125. 
[Falestina.] 

Terzo  Cielo.    [Ventre,  Gielo  di] 

Tesatiro  de^  Beccheria.    [Becoharia*] 

Teseo,  Theseus,  son  of  Aegeus,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  King  of  Athens.  In  his  youth 
he  went  of  his  own  accord  as  one  of  the  seven 
young  men  whom,  with  seven  maidens,  the 
Athenians  were  obliged  to  send  every  year  to 
Crete  as  tribute  to  the  Minotaur;  by  the  help 
of  Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos,  who  fell  in 
love  with  him,  he  slew  the  monster ;  he  then 
carried  off  Ariadne  from  Crete ^  but  abandoned 
her  at  Naxos  on  his  way  horns.     He  was  a 


close  friend  of  Pirithoiis,  King  of  the  Lapithae, 
whom  he  aided  in  their  tight  with  the  Centaurs. 
Accompanied  by  Pirithoiis  he  attempted  to 
carry  off  Proserpine  from  the  lower  world ; 
but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  Pirithoits 
being  slain,  and  Theseus  himself  being  kept 
prisoner,  until  he  was  eventually  released  by 
Hercules.  On  his  return  the  Athenians  refused 
to  receive  him  as  their  king,  whereupon  he  re- 
tired to  Scyros,  and  was  there  slain  by  Lyco- 
mcdes^  the  king  of  the  island. 

D.  mentions  Theseus  in  connexion  with  his 
descent  to  Hell,  and  escape  thence,  Inf.  ix.  54 
{see  Mow) ;  his  tight  with  the  Centaurs,  Purg. 
xxiv.  1 2 1-3  [Centauri] ;  he  is  referred  to  as  il 
duca  d*Attne^  in  connexion  with  his  slaying  of 
the  Minotaur  and  Ariadne*s  love  for  him,  In£. 
xii.  17-20  [Arianna:  Minotauro]. 

With  regard  to  the  story  of  Theseus*  desceat 
to  the  lower  world,  D.  adopts  the  less  commoii 
version,  which  represents  him  as  having  been 
eventually  rescued  thence  by  Hercules.  V^iigil, 
who  makes  Charon  say : — 

*Corpofm  >-iva  ti^ji«  St3rs:ia  veotarc  eaHna. 
Nee  ▼»«  Aldden  me  nun  laetatm  cmntem 
Acocpune  taca,  oec  Tbesea  Pinthottm«|ac, 
Dia  qDamquam  genid  stque  mvicti  vinbiu  cmbqI. 
Tartaraun  ille  maon  costodem  tn  viticla  petivk, 
ImIos  a  fotio  tt^ia^  tr«,xkqtte  trementrni; 
Hi  doDUQatn  Ditta  thaUmo  dedacere  adcvrti* 

represents  Theseus  as  a  prisoner  in  Hcfl  to 
eternity : — 

lafdix  Thesmi.* 

Statius  makes  a  similar  reference  in  the 
speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pluto, 
after  Amphiaraiis  has  been  swallowed  up  alive 
by  the  earth  {Theb,  viii.  52-6). 

Boccaccio  in  his  Comentogw^s  the  following 
version  of  the  story : — 

*  Tcsco  fu  figliuolo  d*Egeo  re  d*Atenc,  gknraae 
dl  maravigliosa  virtii*  e  fu  singularmentc  amico  di 
Pcritoo,  figliuolo  d'Issionc,  signore  de'  Lapiti  in 
T^saglia;  cd  cssendo  amenduni  senza  mo^tie,  si 
dispose  ro  di  non  tome  alcuiia  se  figliuola  di  Giove 
noT*  fosse  ;  cd  essendo  giA  Tesco  andato  in  Ocbalia, 
e  quivl  rapita  Elena  ancora  piccola  fanciulla,  ooit 
sapendosi  in  terra  alcuna  altra^  se  non  Proserpcna 
mogtie  dt  Plulonc  iddio  dell'  inferno,  a  dovere  raptr 
questa  scese  con  Peritoo  in  inferno  ;  e  tentanSo 
di  rapir  Proserpina,  sccondoch^  alcunl  scrivoocv 
Peritoo  fu  strangolato  da  Cerbero  cane  di  Plutooe* 
e  Teseo  fu  ritcnuto.  Altri  dicono  che  Peritoo  fn 
lasciato  da  Plutone,  per  amore  d'Issione  suo  padrCp 
il  quale  era  stato  amico  di  Piutotie  ;  ed  essendo  in 
sua  liberta,  e  sentendo  che  Ercole  tomav^  vilto- 
rioso  di  Spagna  con  la  preda  tolta  a  Gerione,  g\i 
si  fece  incontro  e  dissegll  lo  slato  di  Teseo ;  per 
la  qual  cosa  tantosto  Ercole  scese  in  inferno  c 
liber6  Teseo :  e  perciocch^  Cerbero  avea  fien« 
mentc  morso  Caronc,  perch*?  Caronc  av^cva  nelk 
sua  nave  passato  Ercole,  la  cui  venuta  Cerbet^ 
s^ingegna\'a  d'impedire ;  fu  Cerbero  da  Ercoie 
preso  per  la  barba,  e  da  lui  gli  fu  tutta  strappala; 
e  oltre  a  ci6  tncatenato,  ne  fu  meoato  quassii  ad 
mondo  da  Teseo  Uberato  da  Ercole.* 


*  «edct,  actemnmqne  •edcbit. 
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Tesifone^  Tisiphon^,  ooc  of  the  Furies; 

placed  by  D.  with  Megacra  and  Alecto  to 
guard  ihc  entrance  to  the  City  of  Dis^  Inf.  ix. 
48.  It  was  from  Staiius*  account  of  Tisiphon** 
( Tkf^,  \.  103  ff,)  that  D.  derived  his  descnplion 
of  the  three  Furies,  In£  ix.  38-42.    (Brine.] 

TesQfa^t  the  Trisor  of  Brunetto  Latino; 
recommended  10  D.  by  the  author,  on  parting 
from  him  (in  Round  3  of  Circle  VII  ol  Hell), 
as  his  chief  claim  to  immortality,  Inf.  xv.  119- 
30.     [Bninotto  Ijatiiio.] 

U  Livres  dou  Trisor^  which  is  Brunctto's 
most  important  work,  was  written  for  the  most 
part  during  his  exile  tn  F  ranee » bet  ween  1262  and 
1 266 ;  it  is  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia,  compiled 
from  various  sources,  in  French  prose,  and  is 
divided  into  three  parts ;  the  6rst  part,  which 
is  compiled  from  the  Bible,  Sol  in  us,  the  Hixa- 
tfunrn  of  St.  Ambrose*  Isidore  of  Seville,  the  D€ 
Ri  Rusiiai  of  Palladius,  and  the  Physiohgus^ 
treats  of  universal  history  (that  of  Italy  being 
brought  down  to  the  execution  of  Conradin 
after  the  battle  of  Tagliacozio),  the  origin  of 
the  universe* astronomy,  ^eo^phy,and  natural 
history;  the  second,  which  is  partly  compiled, 
partly  translated,  from  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle, 
the  Moraiium  Dogma  of  Guillaume  de  Conches, 
the  Ars  Loquendi  it  Tactndi  of  Albertano  of 
Breccia,  the  De  Quatuor  Virtutibus  Car* 
dinalibus  of  Martinus  Dumiensis,  the  Sufnma 
dt  VirtuHbus  of  Guliclmus  Paraldus,  and  from 
the  works  of  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Seneca,  treats 
of  *  vices  and  virtues*;  the  third  part,  which 
shows  the  most  originality,  treats  of  rhetoric 
(the  chief  authorit>'  being  Cicero)  and  politics, 
with  esf>ecial  reference  to  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  one  of  the 
authorities  utilized  in  this  last  part  being*  as 
Mussafia  pointed  out,  an  anonymous  treatise 
{written  circ.  1222)  entitled  Ocuius  Pastaralu, 
(See  Sundby,  Vita  ed  Opere  di  B.  Z.,  trans. 
by  Renicr,  Apptndice^  ii.  \  7.) 

The  Trhar^  the  popularity  of  which  in  the 
Middle  Ages  is  attested  by  the  numerous 
MSS.  of  it,  in  spite  of  its  great  length,  was 
tmnslated  into  Italian  during  Brunetlo*s  life- 
lime  (probably  before  his  last  revision  of  the 
work)  by  Bono  Giambonl  (the  translator  of 
the  De  Re  Militari  of  Vcgetius,  the  Nisioriae 
adversum  Paganm  of  Orosms,and  the  Formuta 
Hone  St ae  Vi/iu  of  Martinus  Dumiensis);  this 
Italian  version,  the  Tewro^  was  one  of  the  6nl 
books  printed  in  Italy  {Tre^nsOy  1 474). 

In  tne  introductory  chapter  Brunetto  gives 
an  explanation  of  the  title  of  the  work,  and  of 
his  reasons  for  writing  it  in  French,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  its  contents  :— 

*  Cist  livrcs  est  ipcl^s  Treson  ;  car  11  eome  h' 
tires  qui  vuct  en  petit  leu  amasser  chose  de 
grandiimie  vsttlance,  non  pas  por  son  detit  srttlc- 
nent,  tnais  por  acroistre  son  pooir  ct  por  eaaaucier 
•OB  estat  en  guerre  et  en  pais,  i  met  iJ  les  plui 


chieres  c hoses  et  les  plus  prceieuz  jotaus  que  0 
puet,  selonc  sa  bone  entcncion,  tout  autrcssi  est  H 
Cora  dc  ccst  livrc  compilez  dc  sapience,  si  come 
ctl  qui  est  estrais  de  tous  les  membrea  de  philo- 
sophic en  une  somme  briemenL 

Et  U  maindre  partie  dc  ccst  Tresor  est  aussi 
come  deniers  con  tans  por  despendre  t02  jon  en 
chores  besoi^ables  ;  ce  est  k  dire  que  ele  traite 
del  cocnmenceinent  dou  siccle  et  de  Taneiennet^ 
des  vicUes  estoires  et  des  estublissemenz  dou 
monde,  et  de  la  nature  de  toutes  choses  en  somme. 
£t  ce  aparlient  a  la  premiere  partie  de  phih»ophie, 
ce  est  a  theorique,  sclonc  cc  que  cestui  livre  parole 
ci  apres.  £t  si  come  sanx  deniers  n'auroil  nule 
zneennet^  entre  les  oevres  des  gens  qui  ad  recast  les 
uns  contre  les  autres,  autrcssi  ne  puet  uns  hom 
savoir  des  autres  choses  plainnement  »e  il  ne  seit 
ceste  premiere  partie  dou  livre. 

La  seconde  partie,  qui  traite  des  vices  et  des 
vertuz,  est  de  precieuses  pierres  qui  donent  k 
home  deht  et  vcrtu,  ce  est  a  dtrc  quels  choses  hom 
doit  fairc  et  quels  non,  et  monstre  la  raison  por  quoi. 
Et  ce  apartient  il  Is  seconde  et  ^  la  tierce  partie 
de  phitosophie  :  ce  est  k  pratique  et  i  logique. 

La  tierce  panic  dou  Tresor  est  de  fin  or,  cc  est 
a  dire  qu'ele  enscigne  Tome  k  parler  selonc  la 
doctrine  de  rethorique,  et  comment  li  sires  doit 
govemer  les  gens  qui  sont  dc902  lui,  mecsmeinent 
selonc  les  us  AS  Ytaliens,  £t  ce  apartient  k  Is 
seconde  partie  de  pbilosophte,  ce  est  a  pratique ; 
quar  si  comme  or  sormonte  toutes  maniercs  de 
metsus,  autrcssi  est  U  science  dc  bien  parler  et 
de  govemer  gens  plus  noble  de  nul  art  dou 
monde.  . .  . 

Et  si  ne  di  je  pas  que  cist  livres  soit  estrais  dc 
mon  poure  sens^  ne  de  ma  nue  science :  mais  il  est 
autrcssi  comme  une  bresche  de  miel  cueillie  de 
diverses  flors  \  car  cist  livres  est  compile  settle- 
ment de  mcrviUeus  dix  des  autors  qui  dermot  nostre 
tens  out  trajti^  de  philosophic,  chascufis  selonc  oa 
qu'il  en  savoit  partie.  . . . 

Et  se  aucuns  demsndoit  por  quo!  cist  livres  eal 
cscrii  en  romsns,  selonc  le  Isngage  des  Fran^oii^ 
puisquc  nos  somes  YtsLiens,  )e  diroie  que  ce  est 
por  Jj.  rsisons :  Tunc^  car  nos  somes  en  France  ; 
ct  Tautre  porce  que  la  parleure  est  plus  dclitable 
et  plus  commune  a  toutes  gens.*   (i.  i.) 

7^e»Off»',  title  by  which  D.  refers  to  the 
Ulfer  Senttntiarym  of  Tetcr  Lombard,  Par.  x, 
108.    [SeaieatiBrum,  Liber*] 

TeMtMtaeaio,  Nuqvo,  the  New  Testament, 
Par.  v.  76 ;  fwtmm  Tes/amentum,  Mon.  iiL  i^^, 
M'-^* ;  rcfcrrtd  to  as  mn^etia  proposj^iom^  Par, 
xxiv,  J7-S  [filftfrle].— In  the  mystical  Proces- 
sion m  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  the  N,  T.  is 
symbolized  by  the  right  wheel  of  the  Car« 
Purg.  xxix.  107  [Ft^M>enioft6]. 


r«tlMM0lo»  V^cctlo^  the  Old  Testament, 
Par.  ¥.76;  l$€ius  Testitmentum,  Mon.  iii.  5'\ 
14**;  idisffeti  to  as  aniica  profosiiione^  Par. 
xxiv,  ^7-8  [dIAftte],— In  the  mystical  Proces- 
siom  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  the  twenty- 
four  books  of  the  O.  T.  (sccordlng  to  the 
reckoning  of  St  Jerome)  are  symbol txed  by 
the  fbur*and-twenty  Elders^  Purg.  aaix.  S5; 


[W»l 


Teti 


Thessalia 


the  O-  T.  itself  is  symbolized  by  the  left  wheel 
of  the  Car,  Purg.  xxix.  107  [ProoeBsione]. 

Teti,  Thetis,  one  of  the  Nereids,  daughter 
of  Nereus  and  Doris ;  she  was  wedded  to  Pekus, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Achilles* 

Virgil,  addressing  Statius  (in  Purgatory), 
mentions  her  as  being  'delle  genti  tue'  (i.  e, 
mentioned  in  the  TMaid  or  AchiiUid^  her 
name,  as  the  mother  of  Achilles,  occurring 
constantly  in  the  latter)  among  the  famous 
women  of  antiquity  in  Limbo,  Purg^  xxii.  112 
[Antigone:  Xilmbo];  she  is  referred  to  as 
la  madre  idt  Achille)^  in  connexion  with  her 
removal  of  Achilles  to  Scyros,  Purg.  ix.  37 
[Achille:  Sohirone]. 

Teucri,  name  by  which  the  Trojans  were 
sometimes  called,  as  being  the  descendants  of 
Teucer^  first  king  of  Troy;  Virgirs  use  of 
the  name  quoted  {Aen.  viii.  136).  Mon*  ii.  j"*"*  ; 
{Aen.  i.  235 )»  Mon.  ii.  9^^.     [Troiani.] 

Teuton! ci.  Teutons,  a  Germanic  people; 
their  tongue  one  of  several  into  which  the 
original  language  of  Europe  was  split  up, 
V.  E.  i.  S^^-^a, 

Tever,  -ero.    [Tever©.] 

Tevere,  the  Tiber,  the  most  important  river 
of  Italy  after  the  Po ;  it  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Cornnaro  in  the  Etruscan  Apennines 
about  20  miles  E.  of  the  source  of  the  Amo, 
and  i!ows  with  a  S.  course  past  Rome  into  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  which  it  enters  by  two  mouths 
near  Ostia  some  20  miles  below  Rome;  its 
course  is  traced  by  Viliani  (who  makes  it  rise, 
like  the  Amo,  in  Falterona)  in  his  description 
of  Tuscany  (i.  43)  [Tpaoana] ;  it  is  referred  to 
as  Teifero^  Purg.  il  101  ;  Par.  xi,  106;  Tever^ 
Inf.  xxvii,  30 ;  Tevere^  Con  v.  iv.  13'^** ;  Tiberis^ 
Mon.  iL  4*^*;  Epist.  vii.  7 ;  viii,  10;  its  source 
in  the  Apennines,  Inf*  xx\ii.  30  [ Apenntno  ^  ] ; 
Its  mouth,  where  the  souls  destined  for  Pur- 
gatory collect,  Purg.  il,  loi,  103  {see  tel&w)  ; 
the  moimtain  of  La  Vemia,  situated  between 
its  source  and  that  of  the  Arno,  Pan  xi.  IC56 
[Alvemla-];  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Italy 
described  as  i  Latini  dalla  parte  di  Ttzrere^  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  Upper  Italy,  daila 
parte  di  P^y  Con  v.  iv.  131^9-30.  Cloelia's  ex- 
ploit in  swimming  across  it  from  Porsena's 
camp,  Mon.  ii,  4f^^-^  [Cloelia]  j  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII  urged  by  D.  to  come  and  destroy 
the  noxious  beast  (i.e.  Florence),  which  drinks 
not  of  Po,  nor  of  Tiber  (*Tiberis  tuus  *)»  but  of 
Amo,  Epist.  vii,  7 ;  the  Roman  Cardinals  ad- 
jured by  their  love  for  the  sacred  river  {*  sacer 
Tiberis*)  with  which  they  had  been  familiar 
from  their  childhood,  Epist,  viii.  10. 

Casclla,  whom  D.  meets  on  his  way  to  Pur- 
gatory, states  that  all  souls  which  are  not 
clestined  for  Acheron  {i.e.  for  HeU^  assemble 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  (as  the  port  of  Rome, 
the  seat  of  the  Church,  outside  of  which  there 


is  no  salvation),  and  there  wait  until  the  coming 
of  the  celestial  boatman,  who  then  transpoits 
to  Purgatory  such  as  he  deems  fit  to  be  ad* 
mitted ;  CaseOa  himself,  as  he  tells  D.  iti  reply 
to  his  question  as  to  why  he  has  only  just 
arrived,  had  been  denied  passage  several  times 
before  he  was  at  last  accepted  by  the  angeli 
PoTg,  ii.  95-105.     [CaseUa.] 

Tbeba/doSf  the  Thebaid  (in  twelve  books)  of 
Statius  ;  quoted  as  Thebaidos^  Conv.  iii.  !!**•; 
Tebana  Sioria^  Conv.  iv.  25^^  ;  Libro  di  7>Af, 
Conv.  iv.  25^^^*     [Btaaio.] 

D.  quotes  from  it  twice  directly,  the  passages 
quoted  being  more  or  less  freely  translated : — 
Conv.  iii.  S'**-^  \Tkeb.  i.  47)  [Edlpo] ;  Conr, 
iii.  n^^'~^  {Theb.  v.  609-10)  [Archemoro: 
Ifltflla] ;  it  is  quoted  indirectly,  Conv.  iv.  25««^-* 
C  Tfuk  i.  397  flL,  482-97)  [Adrasto :  Poltnioe : 
IHdeo) ;  Conv,  iv,  25*^'"^  (TAeb,  L  529-39^ 
[Aetata  2  ;  Argia:  Deifil©];  Conv,  iv.  ssW-ii 
[TAeb.  i.  671-81)  [Adrasto:  Edipo:  Foliniee]. 

D,  was  also  indebted  to  the  Thebaid  for 
details  as  to  the  following ;— the  Furies,  In£ 
ix. 38-42  \TkeL i.  103 ff,)  [Krine];  the  celestial 
messenger,  Inf.  ix,  Bo-90  (Tkeb,  ii.  2ff.);  Ca- 
paneus,  Inf,  xiv.  51-60  (TAeb.  ii.  599-60CV 
X.  S&^  ff.)  [Capaneo] ;  Hypsipyle,  Inf.  xviii.  92 
(T/teb.  V.  240  ff.,  404-S5  ;  vi,  142) ;  Purg,  xadi. 
1 1 2  ( T/ttb.  iv,  717-84) ;  Purg.  xxvi.  94-5  ( TAeb, 
V.  541  AT.,  720-22) ;  Conv.  iii.  iii&^^  (Tk^b,  iv. 
785-92  ;  V.  499  ff.)  [lai^e] ;  Amphiaraiis,  In£ 
XX,  31  ff.  ( T/ieb.  \ni.  794  ff.,  viii.  i  if.)  [Anfiarao]; 
the  funeral  pyre  of  Eteodes  ana  PolyniceSy 
Inf.  XX vi.  52-4  (neb.  xiu  429-32)  [Steoeto]; 
Briareus,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Giants,  1^ 
xxxi.  98 ;  Purg.  xii.  28-33  ( TAeb,  ii.  595  fil) 
[Briareo] ;  Tydeus  and  Menalippus»  Inu  jocbL 
130^1;  xxxiii.  76  {TAeb.  viii.  739  ^t  757) 
[Menalippo] ;  the  necklace  of  Harmooia, 
Purg.  xii.  50-1  (TAeb,  ii.  265  ff.)  [Armonia]; 
the  Theban  worshippers  of  Bacchus  on  the 
banks  of  Ismenus  and  Asopus,  Purg,  x\iiL 
91-3  (TAeb.  ix.  454^-)  [Aaopo] ;  Sutius*  in- 
debtedness to  the  Aeneidy  Purg.  xxi.  94-9 
( TA^b,  xii.  816-17)  [8ta«lo] ;  his  invocation  of 
Clio,  Purg.  xxii.  58  {TAeb.  i.  41 ;  x.630)  [CUdl; 
the  simile  of  the  rowers.  Par,  xxv,  133-5  (^^W*» 
vi.  799-801,  in  some  edd.  774-6) ;  the  siinile  of  1 
the  bough  bending  before  the  breeze.  Par.  xxvi 
85-7  ( TAeb.  vi.  854  ff.,  in  some  edd.  S29  il), 

TheophHils,  name  of  the  person  addressed 
by  St.  Luke  at  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel 
(i.  3)  and  of  the  Acts  (i.  i) ;  St,  Luke%  wofdi 
to  him  touching  Christ*s  sayings  and  floiiigs  \ 
(Acts  i.  1),  quoted,  Mon.  iii.  ^^^^~^. 

Thessalia,  Thessaly,  division  of  Greece, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Macedonia,  an  the 
W-  by  Mt.  Pindus,  and  on  the  E,  by  ibc 
Aegean;  towards  the  S.  of  it  is  the  icyritorf 
of  Pharsalia,  in  which  is  situated  Pharsalns^ 
the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Pompey  by  Julius 
Caesar,  B.  c.  48. 


: 
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ThessatonicenseSf  EpisL  ad 

In  his  Letter  to  the  Princes  and  Peoples  of 
Italy  D*  indicates  Tuscany  under  the  name  of 
Thessaly,  and  covertly  threatens  Florence  with 
the  fate  of  Pompcy  at  PharsaluSj  Epist.  v.  3. 
[FarsAgUa^] 

Tbessslonicensest  Epistolm  «<#]«  St  PauFs 
Epistle  10  the  Thessalonians;  quatedi  NEonJii* 
I"  (I  ThissaL  V.  8), 

Thomas,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Mon.  ir. 
4»»  i7;  Thomas  d'Aquine^  Par.  x,  97,  [Tom- 
maoo^.] 

Thomas  Faventinus.  IFoenui,  Tom- 
maao  da.] 

Thuscia,    [Tuscia.] 

Tiberis,  the  Tiber,  Mon,  ii.  4«*;   Epist. 

vii.  7  ;  viii.  10.     [Tevore.] 

Tiberius,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  adopted 
son  and  successor  of  Augustus,  Roman  Em- 
peror, A.D.  14-37;  referred  to  as  Tibtrius 
Carsar^  Mon.  ii.  13**"';  TidtriuSt  Mon,  ii. 
ijflfl;  Caesar^  Epist.  v-  10;  */  ifrsa  Ctsari 
(D.  regarding  Julius  Caesar  as  the  first  Roman 
Emperor),  Par.  vi.  86;  the  Emperor  Justinian 
(in  the  lieavcn  of  Mercury),  referring  to  the 
fact  that  Christ  was  crucihed  under  Tiberius, 
says  that  all  the  deeds  that  ever  were  or  would 
be  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman 
Eagle  shrink  into  insignificance  beside  the 
supreme  event  which  took  place  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  Par.  vi.  82-7;  for  to  the 
Roman  Eagle  under  him  was  granted  the  glory 
of  avenging  the  sin  of  Adam  (t^t^.  88-90) ;  Christ 
judged  not  by  Herod,  but  by  Pilate,  as  tlie 
deputy  of  Tiberius,  Mon.  ii.  13**-^  j  Kpist.  v, 
to.    [Bomani  ^  (adjm,).\ 

Tideo,  Tydeus,  son  of  Ocncus,  King  of 
Calydon  ;  being  forced  to  fly  from  Calydon  on 
account  of  a  murder  he  had  committed,  he 
took  refuge  with  Adrastus,  King  of  Argoa, 
who  gave  him  his  daughter  Deiphylc  to  wife, 

Sf  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Diomed. 
c  accompanied  Adiastus  on  the  expedition 
of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  and  was  there 
wounded  by  Mcnalippus,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  slaying,  though  the  wound  he  had  received 
was  mortal;  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground 
Minerva  appeared  to  him  wicn  a  remedy,  which 
w4a  to  make  him  immortal,  but,  hndmg  him 
engaged  in  gnawing  the  head  of  Mcnalippus 
(whidi  had  been  brought  to  him  by  Amphiar;ius 
with  the  design  of  defeating  the  object  of  the 
goddess),  she  turned  away  in  horror  and  leA 
him  to  die. 

D.  compares  Ugolino  gnawing  the  head  of 
the  Archbishop  Ruggicri  in  Circle  IX  of  Hell 
to  Tydeus  gnawing  that  of  Mcnalippus,  Inf. 
xxxii.  130-2  [Menalippo :  Ugolino]  ;  his 
adventures  with  Polynices  at  tlie  court  of 
Adrastus,  as  narrated  by  Statius  in  the  Tkt* 
Md,  Conv.  iv.  35«<>-^'7»-»«  [Adraato], 


Tifea 

Tifeo,  Typhoeus  (otherwise  called  Typhon), 
hundred-headed  monster  who  attempted  to 
acquire  the  sovereignty  of  gods  and  men,  but 
was  quelled  by  Jupiter  with  a  thunderbolt,  and 
buried  in  Tartarus  (according  to  some  ac- 
counts) under  Mt.  Aetna,  the  eruptions  of 
which  were  supposed  to  be  caused  by  his 
struggles  to  regain  his  liberty. 

D.  refers  to  Typhoeus  as  Typhon,  coupling 
him  with  Tityus  (after  Lucan,  Pkars.  iv.  595-6), 
Inf.  xxxi.  124  [Tiaio];  Charles  Martel  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Venus),  referring  to  the  eruptions  of 
Mt.  .Aetna,  says  that  they  are  due,  not  to  the 
struggles  of  Typhoeus,  but  to  the  presence  of 
nascent  sulphur,  Par.  viii.  67-70  {see  Se/tfw); 
Typhoeus  is  mentioned  incidentally  in  con- 
nexion with  Cupid,  Conv.  ii.  6^*^,  where  D. 
mistranslates  Virgil's  lines  (Aen,  u  664-5)  * — 

*N«te,  meae  vires,  mra  ma^«  pcMralift,  aohiiv 
Note.  p«tri«  nimmi  qui  itlm  TyplM>i»  tesnoM*— 

taking  *Nate  patris  summi  *  together  (*figlio  del 
sommo  Padre"),  and  rendering  *tela  Typhoia,* 
not  the  darts  thrown  (by  Jupiter)  at  Typhoeus, 
but  the  darts  thrown  by  Typhoeus  ('Ii  dardi 
di  Tifeo'), 

In  the  passage,  Par.  viii.  67-70,  D,  is  imita* 
ting  Ovid  : — 

*Vuta  Gigantcu  (nrisU  eat  Inmlft  loeaibrts 
Tiinjicm,  et  maf«ia  aibjectttm  molibus  nrgoet 
Aetberift*  awriib  iprrmre  T^pbcif «  Mvlet. 
NlUlv  ille  oaldem,  p«pMitq«c  r»ar£fr«»  w^pe: 
putra  tMl  AiiMMiio  BMumft  eat  aibjiect*  l^eJorD, 


Dqn^vAt  Artn«  cmpat;   attb 
Ej«cut,  tUmmamqae  fcros 


Liljrbaeo  crarm  pmmititiir; 
NNail  ©re  TjrpHciaia.* 


Virgil  represents  Tvphoeus  as  lying  beneath 
the  volcanic  island  of  tnorime  or  Aenaria  (the 
modem  Ischia,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples) : — 

*diiram(|oie  mbile 
liurifDC  jovis  unpcriu  impgrta  TvplKvo.* 

Idfm,  isL  7  If- Id) 

The  disturbances  of  Aetna  he  attributes  (in 
a  passage  which  D.  perhaps  had  also  in  mmd) 
to  Encelados : — 

*P«n«  tm.  Wmti^M  wtmimtmm  Mraiae  mrptM 
Urgttcri  Bwfe  llaCi  iin>imnmiii  inaaper  Aetnam 
IropoaiUiii  ntplls  Hamwaip  cM^ran  cmfninii ; 
Et  renam  qttottoM  intfcl  lata*,  Ivtrcawra  omamm 
llorman:  Trioaeriam,  ct  caelaa  aabtfawire  fama* 

D.  not  improbably  got  the  theory  as  to  the 
eruptions  of  Aetna  being  due  to  nascent  sulphur 
from  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  expressly  attributes 
the  volcanic  ohcnomena  to  the  presence  of 
sulphur,  which  he  says  is  ignited  by  the 
current  of  air  driven  by  the  force  of  the  wave* 
through  caves  in  the  side  of  the  mouniain 
cocnmunkating  with  the  sea  :— 

*  lions  Aetna  ex  igne  et  sulphur*  dictum.  «  .  . 
Coiuui  autcm  hunc,  ab  ca  piirie  qua  £yrua  ct 
Afncus  flat,  habere  spcluncas  pleaai  ailphurte,  ct 
ttsquc  ad  mare  deducus ;  quae  tprlunca^  ra- 
cipientcn  in  wt  fliictUi  ventum  crcant,  qui  atttalM 
il^Dein  gigait  ea  Mtlplliire*  undc  fit  quod  ridatHf 
incendiuBu'  (Orv*  ^-  ^) 
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Tifo 


Tiranni 


Tifo,  Typhon  (otherwise  called  Typhoeus), 
Inf.  zzxi.  124.    [Tifeo.] 
Tignoso,  Federico.  [FedericoTignoBo.] 

Tigri,  Tigris,  river  of  Asia,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  flows  into  the 
Persian  Gulf,  after  being  joined  by  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

D.  mentions  the  two  rivers  together,  and 
speaks  of  their  both  issuing  from  one  source, 
on  which  account  he  compares  with  them  the 
rivers  Lethe  and  £uno€  in  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise,  Purg.  xxxiii.  1 12-13.    [Bufratos.] 

The  statement,  found  in  several  mediaeval 
authors,  that  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  spring 
from  the  same  source,  is  contested  by  Roger 
Bacon,  who  discusses  the  question  in  Part  iv 
(Geographia)  of  the  Opus  Majus  ;  he  says  :— 

'  Varius  est  ortus  eonim  (sc.  Tigris  et  Euphratis). 
. .  .  Quod  autem  Boetius  quinto  de  Consolatioiie 
et  Sallustius  dicunt,  quod 

Tigris  et  Eaphrates  ano  le  fonte  reaolvnnt, 
potest  intelligi  de  fonte  Paradisi ;  nam  hoc  venim 
est  secundum  Scripturam,  quam  Bo€tius  saltem 
bene  scivit,  et  Sallustius  ex  revolutione  historiae 
scripturae  credere  potuit;  aut  hoc  venim  est  de 
ortu  eonim  in  Armenia,  quoniam  uterque  ibi  oritur 
secundum  Plinium;  aut  inteiligi  potent  de  ortu 
eonim  citra  Taunim  montem,  nam  occursu  ejus 
absorbentur  in  teniun,  et  ex  altera  sui  parte 
erumpunt' 

Timbreo,  Thymbraeus,  epithet  of  Apollo, 
derived  from  Thymbra  in  the  Troad,  where 
there  was  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to 
hinL  D.,  who  would  be  familiar  with  the  term 
frx>m  its  frequent  use  by  Statius  in  the  Thebaid 
(i.  643,  699;  iiL  513,  638 ;  iv.  515),  and  from 
Virgil  (Gearg.  iv.  323 ;  Aen.  iii.  85),  mentions 
Apollo  by  this  name  in  connexion  with  the 
ddfeat  of  the  Giants,  he  being  portrayed  in 
Circle  I  of  Purgatory,  together  with  Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  Minerva,  as  surveying  their  scattered 
limbs  after  the  failure  of  their  attack  upon 
Olympus,  Purg.  xii.  31-3.    [OigantL] 

Timeo^y  Timaeus,  Pythagorean  philosopher 
of  Locri  in  S.  Italy,  reputed  teacher  of  Plato, 
who  introduces  him  as  chief  speaker  in  the 
dialogue  called  from  him  the  Timaeus ;  the 
Platonic  theory,  as  propounded  by  him  (Tim, 
41-2),  as  to  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the 
stars,  Par.  iv.  49-60.    [Platone :  T^meo  2.] 

Tlmeo\  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  dialogue  in 
which  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  Timaeus 
discourses  of  the  origin  of  things  down  to  the 
creation  of  man ;  after  assuming  at  the  outset 
that  the  universe,  being  corporeal,  had  a  begin- 
ning, and  was  made  after  an  everlasting  pattern, 
he  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  work  of  mind  in 
creation,  the  effects  of  necessity,  the  general 
and  specific  attributes  of  bodies,  the  principles 
of  physiology,  and  the  outlines  of  pathology 
and  medicine. 


The  Timaeus  is  the  only  one  of  Plato^s 
works  mentioned  by  D.,  or  of  which  he  shows 
any  special  knowledge.  A  Latin  translation 
of  this  treatise  by  Chalcidius  (arc  CenL  t) 
rendered  it  accessible  to  mediaeval  students 
who  could  not  read  it  in  the  original  Grec^ ; 
and  it  was  probably  from  this  source  that  the 
mediaeval  knowledge  of  Plato  was  mainly  de- 
rived, at  any  rate  until  about  the  beginning  of 
Cent.  xiii.  D.  may,  of  course,  have  been  ac- 
quainted at  first  hand  with  Chalddius'  transla- 
tion of  the  Timaeusy  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
his  knowledge  of  it  was  derived  from  Aristode, 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  St  Thomas  AquinaSi 
all  of  whom  constantly  quote  it. 

D.  mentions  the  Timaeus  by  name  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Platonic  theory  as  to  the 
position  and  motion  of  the  Earth  (Tim.  40)9 
Conv.  iii.  5*5-52  [Terra  2] ;  he  refers  to  it,  by 
the  mention  of  Timaeus,  the  chief  speaker  in 
the  dialogue.  Par.  iv.  49  [Timeo  i] ;  he  was 
also  indebted  to  the  Timaeus^  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  the  (Platonic)  doctrine  of  separate 
souls  ( Tim,  69)  (the  source  of  his  information 
in  this  case  being  probably  the  Summa  contra 
Gentiles y  ii.  58,  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas),  Purg. 
iv.  5-6 ;  for  the  theory  as  to  the  relation  of 
souls  to  stars  (Tim.  41-2),  Par.  iv.  22-4, 49-50; 
Conv.  ii.  14^;  iv.  21^7"^*;  and  for  the  theory 
as  to  the  phenomena  of  vision  (Tim.  45),  Conv. 
iii.  999-105  [Platone]. 

Timotbeum^  BplstoUt  md,  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  Mon.  ii.  ii«*-^o  (2  Tim.  iv.  8). 

Tiralli,  Tyrol  (formerly  an  independent 
'county,'  now  a  province  of  Austria),  moon- 
tainous  district  drained  by  the  Inn  and  the 
Etsch  (the  Italian  Adige)  and  their  tributaries, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bavaria,  on  the  W. 
by  Switzerland,  on  the  £.  by  Salzburg  and 
Carinthia,  on  the  S.W.  by  Lombardy,  and  on 
the  S.E.  by  Venetia ;  its  two  chief  towns  are 
Innsbruck  on  the  Inn,  the  capital  of  Austrian 
or  N.  Tyrol,  and  Trent  on  the  Adigic^  the 
capital  of  Italian  or  S.  Tyrol. 

In  Cent  xii  Tyrol  was  under  the  lordship  of 
Counts,  who  in  the  course  of  the  next  centoiy 
acquired  sovereignty  over  neariy  the  whole  of 
the  territory  now  contained  in  the  province  of 
Tyrol  S.  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps.  Under 
Meinhard  II  (i  257-1 295)  the  province  was 
consolidated  within  the  present  boundaries. 
On  the  death  of  Meinhard  III  in  1363  Tyrol 
was  made  over  to  the  house  of  Hapsbur]^,  in 
whose  possession  it  has  remained  ever  smce 
as  a  part  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
Austnan  archdukes. 

Virgil  mentions  Tyrol,  in  his  descrii>tion  of 
the  site  of  Mantua,  in  connexion  with  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  which  he  says  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  the  barrier  between  Italy 
and  Germany,  Inf.  xx.  61-3.    [Benaoo.] 

Tiranni,  Tyrants;   placed,  together  wiA 
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Tiresia 


Tito 


Murderers  and  Robbers,  among  the  Violent  in 

Round  1  of  Circle  VI 1  of  Hell,  Inf.  xl  34-6 ;  xiL 

103-39;  their  punishment  is  to  be  immersed  up 

to  their  eye-brows  in  Phlegethon,  the  boiling 

river  of  blood,  Inf.  xii.  103-5  (t^^  Murderers 

being  immersed  up  to  their  necks,  w.  1 16-17, 

and  the  Robbers  up  to  their  waists,  1^'.  iai-2) 

Violenti].    Examples  I  Alexander  the  Great 

Aloflfl&ndro  M&gno],  or  Alexander  of  Pherae 

Aleiaandro  Pereo) ;  Dionysius  of  Syracuse 

DlonUio  *1 ;  Ezzelino  HI  of  Romano  [Ajmo* 

iino^];  Obizzo  H  of  £stc  [Oblsso] ;  Atdla, 

King  of  the  Huns  [Attila] ;  and  (probably) 

Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus  [Ffrro  ^]* 

Tiresia,  Tiresias,  famous  soothsayer  of 
Thebes,  who  lived  to  an  immense  age,  and 
was  popularly  connected  with  most  of  the 
promment  events  in  the  mythical  history  of 
Greece.  According  to  the  story  he  once  sepa- 
rated with  his  staff  two  serpents  which  he 
found  coupled  in  a  wood,  whereupon  he  was 
clianged  into  a  woman  for  seven  years ;  at  the 
expiration  of  this  period  be  found  the  same 
two  serpents  and  struck  them  again,  where* 
Upon  he  was  changed  back  into  a  man.  Sub- 
sequently, Jupiter  and  Juno  having  differed  as 
to  which  of  the  two  sexes  experienced  the 
ter  pleasure,  the  question  was  referred  to 
iresias,  as  having  belonged  to  both  sexes, 
«nd  he  decided  in  favour  of  woman,  which 
coincided  with  Che  opinion  of  Jupiter  ;  Juno 
thereupon  in  anger  struck  him  with  blindness, 
but  Jupiter,  by  way  of  compensation,  endowed 
him  with  the  gift  of  prophecy*  (Ovidt  Afetam* 
iii,  5  i  6-38.) 

D.  places  Tiresias  among  the  Soothsayers 
in  Bolgia  4  of  Circle  VI 11  of  Hell  (Malebolge), 
Inf.  XX.  40  [IndoTini)  \  and  refers  to  the  storv 
of  his  metamorphosis  into  a  woman  and  baclt 
again  into  a  man  (t^v.  40-5) ;  he  got  the  itory 
irDm  Ovid : — 

'TinM«s  . .  . 

«  • .  dttD  mafnontm  Tirtdi  coC^otui  til vs 

Cetpors  fetpoitnii  bantli  v^oUvcnt  i«tn: 

■tsaoot;  octAvo  inmui  cosdccB 
Bit  vcNim:  ■•  lanca  potcsti*  plan^ 
It  iiiGiorii  tortem  io  cootiwla  rnnte^ 
qoogae  vcm  feriain ;— p«fautit  ftofvilMt  lidMB 
PotlMi  ptvat  rediit,  renetiva/^aie  vcitit  imafo.* 

U/tfteiM.itLsi|-st.) 

The  daughter  of  Tiresias  referred  to  by 
Vtrgil  tn  his  enumeration  of  those  who  arc 
with  him  in  Limbo  is  Manto  the  prophetess, 
Fitrff.  xxiL  113.     [Manto.] 

Tiftbe,  Thisbc,  maiden  of  Babylon,  who  was 
in  love  with  the  youth  Pyramus;   the  latter, 
jihinking   she  had   been  slain   by  a    lioness, 
"^     " "  ed  himself,  and  was  found  by  Thisbc  as 
lay  dying;  she  called  to  him,  and  at  the 
Da  of  her  voice  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
■  upon  her,  and  then  closed  ihcm  again  in 

D.  mentions  Thisbc  in  connexion  with  this 
incident^  Purg.  xxvii.  37.    [Flrmmo.] 


Tismin.    [Tiarin.] 

Tisrin,  the  SjTian  month  Tixryn\  in  re- 
cording the  death  of  Beatrice  (which  took 
place  in  June,  1290)  D*  says  she  died  in  the 
ninth  month  of  the  year  according  to  the 
Syrian  usage,  their  first  month  being  Tixryn^ 
corresponding  to  our  October,  V.  N.  %  30". 

In  this  chapter  of  the  Vita  Nuova  D.  is 
anxious  to  prove  that  the  number  nin^  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  day,  month,  and 
year  of  Beatrice*s  death  [Arabia:  Baatzioa  *]- 
In  order  to  bring  in  this  number  in  the  case 
of  the  month  he  has  recourse  to  the  Syrian 
calendar f  in  which  (as  he  learned  from  Alfra- 
ganusj  the  first  month  corresponds  to  our 
October,  so  that  June,  our  sixth  month  (in 
which  Beatrice  died),  corresponds  to  the  nimlk 
month  according  to  the  Syrian  usage;  he  thus 
gets  over  the  difficulty  as  to  Beatrice  having 
died  in  the  sixth  month  according  to  our 
reckoning,  by  saying  that  she  died  in  the 
ninth  month  according  to  the  Syrian  reckon- 
bg*  Alfraganus  gives  the  correspondence 
between  the  Syrian  and  the  Roman  months  as 
follows: — 

'  Menses  SyTonim  sunt,  i.  Tixryu  firior  ,  .  , 
a,  Tixryn  potttrior  ...  3,  Canon  ptior,  .  .  4.  CvMOfi 
posirrior «  .  .  5.  Xuhdt ,  . .  6.  Addr ...  7.  Nisdn , » » 
&.  Si/dr  .  .  .  9«  HoMurtm  ...  to.  Tan%i4M  ...  it.  Ab 
.  .  .  I  a.  Eilui.  .  .  .  Menses  RomBnorum  niunero 
dicrum  conveniunt  cum  mensibus  Syrorunu  £t 
quidem  primus  illorum  mensbyiWMtfrrMS,  est  hontta 
GtPVOft  posttrior ;  lU  cooventutit,  a.  Ff^ruartHM,  et 
Xubdi  ;  3.  Martins^  ct  Addri  4.  Apriits,  et  Nt^n  ; 
5.  Ma/ms,  et  Eijdr;  6.  Junms^  ct  Hosmt^h  i  7.  Jmlima, 
et  Tamum;  6.  Angus/ns^  et  Ab;  9.  S^tmbgr,  et 
£i/m/;  to*  Oei(i>htr,ei  Tisnym prior;  it.  Noi0tmUr^ 
et  Tixryn  pottmor ;  la.  Dittfmbtt^  ct  Camtm  pn^r,^ 
(Eitm.  AsiroH.f  Csp.  V) 

Noti.—¥ot  Thrin  some  editions  read  Tismin^ 
but  the  former  is  undoubtedly  correct  as  exactly 
representing  the  Tixryn  of  Alfraganus. 

Tttui,  the  Titan,  i.e.  the  Sun,  so  called  by 
tbe  Roman  poets  <c.  g.  ^r».  iv.  itg;  M^itun, 
ii.  llS;  Pkars/\.\^\  T^/^.  i*  501 ;  v.»97;  &c-) 
as  being  the  son  of  Hypenon,  one  of  the 
Titans ;  of  the  Sun  itself,  £cL  ii.  2  [Sola] ; 
meiaphorically,  of  the  Emperor  Henry  Vll^ 
whom  U,  calls  Tiiam  paaficus^  Epist.  r.  i  j 
Tiiam  fiit^fiiaius^  Epist.  vii.  t  [Airlffa^]. 

Pietro  di  Dante  appears  to  have  read  Tiiim 
for  Tii&nfy  Purg<  ix-  r ;  he  says ; — 

*  £$t  notanduta  quod  TitAQ  est  Sol,  .  .  .  ei^ 
ittribuunt  poetae  pro  uxore  Auronm/ 

There  b  little  doubt^  however,  that  immt 
is  the  correct  reading.    [Titona.] 

Tito,  Titus,  son  and  successor  of  V« 
Roman  Emperor,  A.  D,  79'Si ;  ha  < 
his  £siher  in  tha  Jewish  wars,  and  when  Vea- 
pasian  was  pitKlaitned  Emperor  wad  retufned 
to  Italy  in  70  he  femained  in  Palestine  in 
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order  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which 
he  captured,  after  a  siege  of  several  months, 
in  September  of  that  year ;  in  the  following 
year  he  returned  to  Rome  and  celebrated  the 
conquest  of  the  Jews  in  a  triumph  with  his 
lather. 

Titus  is  mentioned  by  Statius  (in  Purgatory) 
as  U  buon  Tito^  Purg.  xxi.  82 ;  and  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury), 
Par.  vi.  92 ;  in  both  these  passages  reference 
is  made  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  which  D.  says  ^-as  the  vengeance  upon 
the  Jews  for  the  crucifixion  of  Christ— 

*il  baon  Tito  oon  Taiato 
Del  somnio  Rege  \-endi^  le  fora, 
Ond'  asd  il  sani^ae  per  Giuda  vcndato  * 

whereby  in  its  turn  the  sin  of  Adam  was 
avenged — 

Taqaila  .  .  . 
Poacia  con  Tito  a  far  \'endctta  corse 
Delia  vendetta  del  peccato  antico.* 

(Par.  vi.  9a-3.) 

This  theory  that  Titus,  as  the  destroyer  of 
Jerusalem,  was  the  avenger  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  was  borrowed  by  D.  from  Orosius,  who, 
in  recording  the  triumph  of  Titus  after  his 
victory,  says : — 

'Capta  eversaque  urbc  Hierosolymorum,  .  .  . 
eztinctisque  Judaeis  Titus,  qui  ad  \nndicandum 
Domini  Jesu  Christi  sanguinem  judicio  Dei  fuerat 
ordinatus,  victor  triumphans  cum  Vespasiano  patre 
Janum  clausiL  . .  .  Jure  enim  idem  honos  *  ultioni 
passionis  Domini  impensus  est,  qui  etiam  nativitati 
fiierat  adtributus.'  (//»/.  vii. 3,  §  8 ;  9,  §  9.)  [Oroaic] 

TitoLivio.    [Idvic] 

Titone,  Tithonus,  son  of  Laomedon,  who 
was  loved  by  Aurora,  and  by  her  intercession 
was  made  immortal;  as  she  omitted  to  ask 
fen:  him  eternal  youth  he  shrivelled  up  in  his 
old  age,  until  at  last  Aurora  changed  him  into 
a  grasshopper.  Aurora,  as  the  goddess  of 
dawn,  is  represented  in  mythology  as  rising 
at  the  close  of  each  night  from  the  couch  of 
her  spouse  Tithonus,  and  ascending  to  heaven 
from  the  ocean  to  herald  the  approach  of 
day. 

Tithonus  is  mentioned  in  the  much  disputed 
passage  where  D.  speaks  of  la  concubina  di 
Titonty  Purg.  ix.  i ;  the  most  generally  ac- 
cepted opinion  is  that  D.  refers,  not  to  the 
Aurora  of  the  Sun  (i.  e.  the  wife  of  Tithonus), 
but  to  the  Aurora  of  the  Moon,  which  he 
indicates  by  describing  her  as  the  concubine 
of  Tithonus,  and  by  qualifying  the  latter,  not 
as  her  spouse^  but  as  her  lover  (*  amico,'  v,  3). 
The  time  indicated  in  the  passage  {yv,  1-9) 
would,  according  to  this  interpretation,  be  a 
little  after  8.30  p.m. ;  and  the  meaning  would 
be,  as  Moore  puts  it,  that  '  the  Aurora 
before  moonrise  was  lighting  up  the  Eastern 
sky  {yu.  1-3) ;  the  brilliant  stars  of  the  sign 


Scorpio  were  on  the  horizon  (w,  4-6);  and 
finally,   it    was  shortly  after  8.30  p.m.  {yv, 

7-9).' 

Those  who  understand  la  amcubina  eU 
Titone  to  mean  the  Aurora  of  the  Sun,  the  tnie 
dawn,  take  the  dme  indicated  to  be  a  little 
after  3  a.m. 

For  Tilone  there  is  a  variant  Titan^  which 
occurs  in  one  or  two  MSS.;  this  is  adopted 
(apparently)  by  Pietro  di  Dante,  and  defiended 
by  Scartazzini,  who  holds  that  la  concubina  di 
Titan  (i.  e.  the  concubine  of  the  Sun)  repre- 
sents Tethys,  the  wife  of  Oceanus  ('  se  il  Sole 
pemotta  con  Teti,  e  G[uesta  h  moglie  delT 
Oceano,  risulta  che  Teti  h  concubina  rispetto 
a  Titano'),  and  is  equivalent  to  the  onda 
marina^  the  ocean  waves,  which  would  thus 
be  described  by  D.  as  glimmering  white  to- 
wards the  East. 

(For  a  full  discussion  of  the  passage,  and  of 
the  various  interpretations  of  it,  see  Moore, 
Time- References  in  the  D,  C,  pp.  77-98.) 

Titus  Livius.    [Iiivio.] 

Tityrus,  name  (borrowed  from  Viigil,  Ed, 
i.  I,  4,  13,  &c)  under  which  D.  figures  in  his 
Latin  Eclogues  addressed  to  Giovanni  del 
Virgilio,  Eel.  i.  6,  24,  46 ;  ii.  7,  12,  25,  29, 44. 
45,64,88.    [Eglogbe^.] 

Tizio,  Tityus,  one  of  the  Giants,  who,  for 
having  attempted  to  outrage  Diana,  was  hurled 
by  Jupiter  down  to  Tartarus,  where  he  lay 
outstretched  on  the  ground  covering  nine  acres, 
while  a  vulture  eternally  preyed  upon  his  liver 
(Aen.  vi.  595-600 ;  Metam.  iv.  450-8). 

Virgil,  having  requested  Antaeus  to  place 
D.  and  himself  upon  the  ice  of  Cocytus,  pxays 
him  not  to  send  them  down  to  where  Tityus 
and  Typhoeus  are.  Inf.  xxxi.  124  [Onfbo]  ;  in 
coupling  these  two,  D.  evidently  had  in  niind 
a  passage  where  Lucan  mentions  them  together, 
and  implies  that  Antaeus  was  mightier  than 
they  (the  reference  to  them  by  V.  being  conse- 
quently meant  as  a  compliment  to  Antaens)  : — 

*  Nondam  post  genitos  Tellos  dfeta  Giganta% 
Terribilein  L4bycis  partam  conceptt  in  antris. 
Nee  tam  justa  fiiit  terranim  glona  Typhoo. 
Aat  Tityoi,  Briarenaqoe  feroz;  caelo^oe  pepercil, 
Qood  non  FUqjaeifl  Antaeam  aostobt  an-is.* 

iPkmrt,  IT.  593-7^ 

Toante],  Thoas,  son  of  Jason  and  Hypsi- 
pyle,  brother  of  Euneos ;  he  and  his  broUicr 
are  referred  to  as  due  figUy  Purg.  xxvL  95. 
[Euneo.] 

Tobia,  Tobias,  name  given  in  the  Vulgate 
to  the  Jew  who  was  healed  of  his  blindness 
by  the  angel  Raphael,  and  who  in  the  English 
version  is  called  Tobit,  the  son  being  called 
Tobias  in  both  versions. 

D.  refers  to  the  archangel  Raphael  as  falif 
che  Tobia  rifece  sano,  Par.  iv.  48  [RafBuUt]. 
The  story  is  as  follows: — 


1.  e.  the  ckmnf  of  the  tcmpk  of  JanoB,  whicfa  had  been  cloced  by  Angmstos  at  the  Une  of  tlM 
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Tobias  '^Tobit),  a  Jew  of  the  Iribe  of  Na(>hthalt, 
whiJe  a  captive  at  Nineveh,  leaves  his  dinner  to 
go  and  bury  a  fcllow-countrynmii,  who  had  been 
strangled  and  cast  out  into  the  market-place ;  being 
polluted  after  the  burial  he  lies  at  night  by  the 
wall  of  his  court  yard,  and  becomes  blind  through 
the  droppings  of  swallows  (tn  Eng,,  sparrows) 
falling  into  hiseyes^  {Toi>,  li.  i-ro.)  Some  ttme 
aAerwards*  as  a  reward  for  his  good  deed,  his 
tight  is  restored  to  him  through  the  agency  of  the 
angel  Raphael,  who  bids  his  son  Tobias  take  the 
gall  of  a  fish  and  mb  it  on  his  father's  eyes.  {Tab, 
3d.  7-13  »  3tii.  ia-15.) 

Some  commentators,  utiaware  of  the  fact 
that  both  father  and  son  are  called  Tobias  in 
the  Vulgate,  which  of  course  D.  follows,  have 
mistakenly  Accused  D.  of  confounding  the  father 
with  the  son. 

Tatiae,  Liber],  the  Boole  of  Tobit ;  referred 
to,  Par.  iv.  48  (Tad.  xi.  7-15;  xii.  la-lS)- 
[Tobla,] 

Tolomea,  name  given  by  D.  to  (he  third 
of  the  four  divisions  of  Circle  IX  of  Hell, 
where  Traitors  are  punished^  Inf,  xxxiii.  104 
[InferBO] ;  here  are  placed  those  who  have 
been  traitors  to  their  guests  and  companions, 
inL  xxxiii.  91-157  [Traditorl].  ExampUsi 
Fratc  Alberigo  de*  Manfredi  [Alberiffo, 
Fn^te];  Branca  d*Ona  [Branoa].  D.  assigns 
10  Tolomea  the  grim  *  privilege '  (perhaps  sug- 
gested by  Fsalm  Iv.  15^  *  let  them  go  down 
3uick  into  hell/  and  Luki  xatii.  5)  of  receiving 
amncd  souls  while  those  to  whom  they  belong 
mre  still  alive  upon  earth,  their  bodies  mean- 
white  being  tenanted  by  fiends  from  hellr  Inf. 
xxxiii.  I24'35' 

The  name  of  this  division  is  derived,  ac- 
cording to  some,  from  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt, 
who  murdered  Pompey  [Tolommeo  ^] ;  but 
most  commentators  hold  that  it  is  named  after 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Abiibus,  the  captain  of  Jericho, 
who  treacherously  murdered  Simon  the  Mac- 
cabee  and  two  of  his  sons  at  a  banquet  he 
made  for  them,  6.C  135.  The  incident  is 
related  in  i  Maccabtis  xvi*  11-17  : — 

•  In  rhe  plain  of  Jericho  was  Ptolcmeus  the  son 
of  Abubus  made  captain,  and  he  had  abundance  of 
silver  and  gold  ;  for  he  was  the  high  priest's  son> 
in-law.  Wherefore  his  heart  being  lifted  up,  he 
thought  to  get  the  country  to  himself,  and  there* 
llpoo  consulted  deceitfully  against  Simon  and  his 
tons  to  destroy  them.  Now  Simon  was  visiting 
the  cities  that  were  in  the  ctruntry^and  taking  care 
for  the  good  ordering  of  ihcm ;  at  which  time 
fee  came  down  himself  to  Jericho  with  his  sons, 
Mattatliias  and  Judas  .  .  .  where  the  son  of  Abubus 
receiving  tliem  deceitfully  into  a  little  hold,  called 
DoeuSp  which  he  had  built^  made  them  a  great 
banquet:  howbeit  he  had  hid  men  there.  So 
\imti  Simon  and  his  sons  had  drunk  largely, 
olemee  and  his  men  rose  up,  and  took  their 
eapons,  and  came  upon  Simon  into  the  banqueting 
place,  and  slew  him,  and  his  two  aofia,  and  certain 


of  his  servanu.     in  which   doing   he  coomdlted 
a  great  treachery,  &nd  recompensed  evil  for  good.' 

Tolomei,  Pia  de',    (Pla,  !*•.] 

Tolommeo  ^  Ptolemy  (Clauditis  Ptolc- 
maeus),  famous  mathematician,  astronomer^ 
and  geographer,  bom  in  Egypt*  according  to 
some  at  Pelusitim,  according^  to  others  at 
Ptolemais»  about  the  end  of  the  first  century 
A.  D, ;  he  is  known  to  have  observed  at  Alex- 
andria between  A.  D.  127  and  151,  and  he  was 
still  living  at  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Anto» 
ninus  in  161.  His  two  most  famous  works 
are  the  MfytiXiy  JtvTof  tr  rr\^  *A<TrpovQtiiat,  *  the 
Great  Composition  of  Astronomy  *<  in  13  books), 
commonly  Known  as  the  Almagtst  (a  hybrid 
name  derived  from  the  Arabic  article  a/  and 
the  Greek  superlative  /Myionj,  meaning  *lhe 
gjTcatest'),  and  the  Pf^ypa*^,  'Geography' 
(in  S  books) ;  he  also  wrote  a  treatise  (in  4 
books)  De  Judiciis  Astrohgicis.  All  these 
works  were  translated  into  Latin,  and  were  thus 
accessible  to  mediaeval  students  who  were 
ignorant  of  Greek*  A  Latin  translation  of  the 
AlmageU\%  said  to  have  been  made  by  Uo^thius, 
but  it  has  not  been  preserved.  An  A  rabic  trans- 
lation was  made  at  Bagdad  at  the  beginning 
of  Cent,  ix  ;  and  it  was  translated  from  Arabic 
into  Latin  at  Toledo  in  1175  by  Gerard  of 
Cremona  (who  also  translated  the  Element  a 
Asironomua  of  Alfraganus) ;  a  second  Latin 
translation  from  the  Arabic  appears  to  have 
been  made  at  Naples  circ,  1230 at  the  instance 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  IL  The  Almagut^ 
which  contains  the  germ  of  most  of  the  methods 
in  use  at  the  present  day^  consists  of  a  coUcction 
and  arrangement  of  aiil  the  ancient  astro- 
nomical observations,  and  thus  furnishes  a 
complete  view  of  the  state  of  astronomy  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy,  D/s  knowledge  of  the  work 
was  doubtless  derived  for  the  most  part  at 
second  hand  from  the  Etemtnia  AsirofwmUa 
of  Alfraganus,  which  Is  to  a  great  extent  based 
upon  the  Almag€$t.    [Alflsrgmno.] 

D.  places  Ptolemy,  together  witb  £ucUd« 
among  the  ^reat  philosophers  of  antiquity  in 
Limbo,  Inf.  iv.  14a  [Umbo] ;  his  opinion  that 
tbe  movable  heavens  are  nine  in  number, 
V.  N.  S  3oi«»-i»;  Conv.  ii.  3**-^;  his  reason 
for  assuming  the  existence  of  a  ninth  heaven 
being  tbe  necessity  to  account  for  tbe  diurnal 
motion  from  E.  to  W.  of  the  other  eight 
heavens  (taken  from  the  Dt  Caeh  ti  Mundo  of 
Albertus  MagnusI,  Conv.  iL  33<»-**  ^Alberto ']; 
his  description  of  the  planet  Jupiter  as  m  star 
of  temperate  complexion,  holdmg  a  middle 
place  between  the  frigidity  of  Saturn  and  the 
fieriness  of  Mars,  Conv.  li.  X4»» -««  (*  Stella 
Jovis  temperatae  naturae  est ;  n^ia  enim 
fertur  inter  frigidificam  Satumi  et  aestuosam 
Martis.'  De  /udidis,  i.  4)  [QloT^ '] ;  his 
contention  that  errors  in  astronomy  are  to  be 
imputed  not  to  the  science  itself,  but  to  the 
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inefficiency  of  the  obsen'er,  Conv.  ii.  14**^"*3 
(*  Intelligendum  multa  errata,  eorum  qui  panim 
accurate  in  re  magiiae  et  multrplicis  considera- 
tionis  vcrscntur*  derogare  fidcm  scientiae^  et 
facere  ut  fortuita  \ideantur  etiam  quae  vcri- 
tatem  complectantun  Quod  non  recte  fit; 
nam  haec  imbecillitas  non  est  scientiac,  sed 
professonun/  De  Jud,  i,  i )  ;  his  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  Milky  Way,  Conv.  li.  1 5^7 
(*  Orbis  lacteus  non  est  unius  descriptionts 
absolute-  Vemm  est  cingulunii  cujus  color 
est  color  lacteus,  secundum  plurimum  quod 
assimilatur  et  propter  hoc  nominatur  lacteus. 
Ipse  vero  non  est  equal  is  creationis  neque 
ordinis,  sed  est  diversus  in  latitudine,  et  in 
colore,  et  in  spissitudinef  et  m  loco.  £t  ipse  in 
quibusdam  partibus  videtur  cingulum  duplex/ 
Abnagisty  viii.  i)  [QaJasma] ;  his  saying  that 
the  aspect  of  terrestrial  things  is  similar  to 
that  of  celestial  things,  A.  T*  §21^3-^^. 

The  Ptolcmoic  system  of  astronomy,  which  is 
named  from  Ptolemy  as  having  been,  not  its 
inventor^  but  its  chief  exponent,  was  universally 
accepted  for  1400  years,  until  in  Cent  xvi  it  was 
displaced  by  the  system  of  Copernicus,  according 
to  which  the  Suu  and  not  the  Earth  is  the  centre 
of  the  universe. 

The  primary  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Ptotemaic  system  are  that  the  Earth  is  fixed  and 
motjonless  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  revolve  round  it  in  circles  and 
at  a  uniform  rate.  The  belief  that  the  Earth  was 
the  centre  of  the  universe  was  supported  by  its 
being  in  accordance  ivith  the  relation  of  the  primary 
elements  of  which  the  material  world  was  supposed 
to  he  composed.  Thus,  earth,  the  most  stable  of 
the  elements,  held  the  lowest  place,  and  supported 
water,  the  second  in  order ;  above  water  was 
placed  air^  and  then  fire,  ether  being  supposed  to 
extend  indefinitely  above  the  others.  In  or  beyond 
the  ether  element  were  certain  zones  or  heavens, 
each  heaven  containing  an  immense  crystalline 
spherical  shell,  the  smallest  enclosing  the  earth 
and  its  superincumbent  elements,  and  the  larger 
ipheres  enclosing  the  smaller.  To  each  of  these 
spheres  was  attached  a  heavenly  body,  which,  by 
the  revolution  of  the  cryst^ilUne,  was  made  to  move 
round  the  earth.  The  first  or  innermost  sphere 
was  that  of  the  Moon,  and  after  it  in  order  came 
those  of  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  the  Fixed  Surs,  eight  in  all.  To  this 
system  later  astronomers  added  a  ninth  sphere, 
the  motion  of  which  should  produce  the  precession 
of  the  Equinoxes;  and  a  tenth,  to  cause  the  alterna- 
tion of  day  and  night.  This  tenth  sphere,  or  Pnifiwm 
Mobil* ,  was  supposed  to  revolve  from  E.  to  W.  in 
04  hours,  and  to  carry  tlie  others  along  with  it  in 
its  motion.  As  observations  of  the  heavens  in- 
creased in  accuracy,  it  was  found  that  the  heavenly 
motions  were  apparently  not  uniform.  The  alter- 
nate progression  and  regression  of  the  planets 
was  accounted  lor  by  supposing  them  lo  move  not 
directly  with  their  crystallines,  but  in  a  small  circle, 
whose  centre  was  a  fixed  point  in  the  crystalline, 
and  which  revolved  on  its  axis  as  it  was  carried 
round  with  the  latter*     Thus  the  planet  P  was 


supposed  to  be  carried  round  the  small  ctrcle« 
known  as  its  epicycle,  about  a  point  A^  which  in 
its  turn  was  carried  round  the  large  circle  in  the 
revolution  of  the  crystalline  or  sphere  of  the  planet 


^U\p 


about  the  Earth  E.  Thb  theoretical  movement  of 
the  planet  P  with  regard  to  the  Earth  E  in  this 
53rstem  is  similar  to  the  actual  movement  of  the 
Moon,  as  the  satellite  of  the  Earth,  about  the  Son 
in  our  solar  system. 

This  theory  ^f  epicycles,  which  is  later  than 
Ptolemy  himself,  is  several  times  alluded  to  by 
B.  J  thus  he  speaks  of  the  epicycle  of  Venus  (ttic 
third  planet)  as  il  ttrmo  eptcido.  Pan  \^ii.  3 ;  and  ia 
the  Comnxno,  also  in  connexion  with  Venus,  he 
define  the  term  tpkiclo  (Conv.  li,  4'*"^),  »n^ 
explains  how  every  planet  has  three  movemeots, 
one  of  which  is  its  revolution  in  its  epicycle  (^Conv. 
ii.  6^'^^). 

Tolommeo  *,  Ptolemy  XII,  King  of  Egypt, 
B.C.  51-47  ;  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  and  by  his  father*s  will  the  sovefcignty 
was  left  jointly  to  him  and  his  sister  Cleopatra, 
but  the  latter  was  expelled  after  sharing  the 
throne  for  about  three  years.  Having  collected 
an  anny,  however,  Cleopatra  invaded  Egypt, 
and  with  the  help  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  es- 
poused her  cause, defeated  her  brother,  who  was 
drowned  while  attempting  lo  escape.  Ptolemy 
had  been  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Pompey, 
who  fied  to  Eg)'pt  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
IB. C  48)1  and  was  stabbed  in  the  back  just 
as  he  was  stepping  ashore.  Ptolemy  had  his  1 
head  cut  off  and  sent  to  Caesar,  but  the  Utter 
to  show  his  abhorrence  of  the  deed  caused 
the  murderers  to  be  put  to  death. 

Ptolemy  is  mentioned  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian  (in  the  Heaven  of  iflcrouy)  to  coq- 
nexion  with  the  exploits  of  the  Roman  Eagle, 
the  allusion  being  to  Caesar*s  defeat  of  hint 
in  the  Alexandrian  war,  Par.  vi.  69  [Aqtiila^  5 
Lu^n*s  invective  against  him  (Fkars,  rvL 
692-4)  for  his  murder  of  Pom pey,  Mon.iug**"**, 

Tolosa,  Conte  di,  the  Count  of  Toulouse ; 
mentioned,  together  with  the  King  of  Castile 
and  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  00  account  of 
his  liberality.  Conv,  iv.  ii^^*-*. 

This  Count,  whom  D.  speaks  of  as  '  il  buono 
Conte  di  Tolosa,*  is  probably  Raymond  V 
(Count  of  Toulouse,  1148- 1 194),  one  of  the 
great  patrons  and  protectors  of  the  trouhadoun 
(whence  doubtless  D/s  reference  to  him),  as 
were  Alpbonso  VI 11  of  Castile  and  Boniface  11 
of  Montferrat^  with  whom  he  is  coupM. 
Among  the  proteg^  of  *  lo  bos  corns  Raimofl 
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de  Tolota/  as  he  is  commonty  called  in  the 
old  Provencal  lives  of  the  Troubadours  (a  de- 
scription which  D.  has  adopted),  were  Oemart 
of  Vcniadour,  Peire  Rogier,  Pcirc  Raimon, 
Peire  Vidal,  and  Folquet  of  Nf  arscilles  j  he 
had  political  relations  also  with  the  famous 
Bert  ran  de  Bom,  who  frequently  makes  men- 
tion of  him  in  his  poems* 

Some  think  D.*s  reference  is  not  to  Ray- 
mond V,  but  to  his  son  and  successor  Ray- 
mond VI  (1194-1222),  among  whose  protrfgifs 
were  Aimeric  de  Pcguthan  and  Aimeric  de 
Belenoi  (both  mentioned  by  D.,  \^  E,  ii.  6*^*  *>♦, 
12^*) ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  so  welJ  known 
as  a  munihcent  patron  of  the  troubadours  as 
his  fiat  her  was.     (See  Romania,  xx\n.  453-^0 

The  Counts  of  Toulouse  for  about  two 
hundred  years  (from  about  the  end  of  Cent*  xi 
to  towards  the  end  of  Cent,  xiii)  were  the 
greatest  lords  in  the  S*  of  France.  On  the 
death  of  Joan  (daughter  of  Raymond  VI 1)  and 
her  husband,  Alphonso  ^brother  of  St.  Louis), 
who  died  within  a  few  days  of  each  other  in 
1371,  the  vast  inheritance  of  the  Counts  was 
seized  by  Philip  III  of  France;  and  nearly 
a  hundred  years  later  (in  1361)  it  was  annexed 
to  the  French  crown  by  John  11.    [Table  xx.] 

Toloaano,  native  of  Toulouse,  city  of  SAV. 
France^  on  the  Garonne,  capital  of  the  former 
province  of  Aquitaine,  now  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  Haute- Garonne;  in  ancient 
times  it  was  called  Tolosa,  and  was  a  Roman 
colony. 

D.,  by  an  error,  describes  the  poet  Statius  as 
a  native  of  Toulouse,  Purg.  xxi.  89.    [8tasio.] 

Tonuna,  Tliomas,  i*e.  St.  Thonoas  Aquinas. 
Par.  xii.  l ! o  ( ;  samma :  gromma),  [Tonunaao  -.J 

Tommaso  ^  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle ;  his 
festival  (cekbrated  by  the  Latin  Church  on 
Dec.  311  is  mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Mars^  in  connexion  with  the  Mar- 
quis Hugh  of  Brandenburg,  *il  gran  Barone,' 
who  was  buried  in  the  Badia  of  Florence,  where 
anniversary  of  his  death  was  (and  still  is) 
anly  commemorated  on  St.  Thomas'  day, 
Pax.  xvi.  12S-9.    [Ugo  dl  Brandimborgo.] 

Tonunaso'^  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
Ikmous  scholastic  theologian  and  philosopher, 
who  was  of  noble  descent  and  nearly  allied  to 
several  of  the  royal  houses  of  Europe,  was 
bom  in  1235  or  1227  at  Rocca  Sicca,  the  castle 
of  his  father*  the  Count  of  Aquino,  in  the 
N.W.  comer  of  Campania.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  Mooie  Cassino,  which  was  close  to  his 
home,  and  he  afterwards  studied  for  six  years 
at  the  University  of  Naples^  which  he  left  at 
tile  age  of  16.  In  his  next  year,  in  spite  of 
tlie  oppoaition  of  his  family  (which  was  only 
ovcrceroe  by  the  intervention  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent IV),  he  became  a  Dominican,  and  shortly 


after  was  sent  to  study  under  AJbertus  Magnus 
at  Cologne.  In  1245  he  accompanied  Albenus 
to  Paris,  and  remained  with  him  there  for 
three  years,  during  which  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  controversy  between  the  University 
and  the  Begging  Friars  as  to  the  hberty  of 
teaching,  being  chosen  to  defend  his  Order 
agTiinst  the  famous  Guillaume  de  St*  Amour, 
the  champion  of  the  University,  whom  he  suc- 
cessfully confuted.  In  1248  he  returned  with 
Albert  us  to  Colore,  where  he  began  his  career 
as  a  teacher*  In  1257  he  was  created  doctor 
of  theology  by  the  Sorbonne  (at  the  same  time 
as  his  fnend  St.  Bonaventura),  and  began  to 
lecture  on  that  subject  in  Paris,  where  he 
speedily  acquired  a  g^reat  reputation.  In  1265 
he  attended  a  chapter  of  the  Dominican  Order 
in  London  ;  five  years  later  he  was  lecturing 
in  Rome  and  Bologna;  and  in  1271  he  was 
again  in  Paris,  lecturing  and  at  the  same  time 
busied  with  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and 
acting  as  adviser  to  his  kinsman,  Louis  VUL 
In  1272  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  at 
the  in  stance  of  Charles  I  of  Anjou,  to  assume  the 
oflice  of  professor  at  the  University  of  Naples, 
having  previously  refused  the  Archbishopric  of 
Naples  and  the  abbacy  of  Monte  Cassino.  In 
January,  1274,  he  was  summoned  by  Gregory  X 
to  attend  the  Council  of  Lyons,  whidi  bad 
been  called  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a 
union  of  the  Creek  and  Latin  Churches; 
though  ill  at  the  tirne^  he  set  out  on  the 
journey,  but  died,  after  lingering  for  somo 
weeks,  at  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  FotMl 
N  uova,  near  Terracina  on  the  borders  of  Cam-^ 
pania  and  Latlum,  March  7, 1274  (^  groundless 
suspicion  being  entertained  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  at  the  instance  of  King  Charles^  to 
whom  he  was  supposed  to  be  obnoxious). 

Within  fifty  years  of  his  death  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  during  his  lifetime  had  been 
known  as  the  Angelic  Doctor,  was  canonized 
by  Pope  John  XXII  (in  1323,  two  years  after 
D/s  death). 

The  most  important  of  the  niunefouf  work* 
of  Aquinas  is  the  Summa  Tk^^kgiti^  to  which 
all  his  other  writings  were  prepamlory,  and  in 
which  he  attempted  to  present  a  condensed 
summary,  not  only  of  theology,  but  of  all 
knoHH  science.  To  this  work,  though  he  never 
quotes  it  by  name,  D*  was  deeply  indeblid, 
its  influence  being  perceptible  throughout  hti 
writings. 

The  Snmma  Tk^flicpa^^  which  was  intended 
to  be  'the  sum  of  ul  acce»ible  knowledge, 
arranged  according  to  the  best  metbodf  and 
subordinate  to  the  dictates  of  the  Chtirai/  In 
effect  consists  of  the  theological  dictt  of  the 
Church,  explained  according  to  th^hitoaophy 
of  Aristotle  and  his  Arabian  commenutors. 
It  is  divided  into  three  great  pans,  of  which 
the  third  was  left  incomplete  b^  Aquinas,  a 
supplement   in    accordance    with    his    dtfign 
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being  added  after  his  death.  The  first  part 
deals  with  the  nature^  attributes,  and  relailions 
erf  God;  the  second  part,  which  is  divided 
into  two,  h  mainly  ethical,  the  subject  being 
man,  with  discussions  of  the  psychological  and 
theological  questions  which  arise  in  connexion 
with  it ;  in  the  third  part,  which  is  also  in  two 
divisions,  Aquinas  discusses  the  person,  office, 
and  work  of  Christ,  and  commences  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  sacraments,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  complete. 

Among  the  other  works  of  St,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  besides  numerous  scriptural  com- 
mentaries, are  the  Sum  ma  Caikoiica^  Fidei 
contra  Genii les  (several  times  quoted  by  D.), 
and  commentaries  upon  the  Ethics,  the  Physics^ 
Metaphysics  t  De  Am  ma,  De  Interpret atione. 
Posterior  Analytics,  and  other  treatises  of 
Aristotle.  He  also  helped  to  make,  or  super- 
intended, a  new  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle 
froni  the  Greek  direct  (all  previous  ones  having 
been  made  through  the  medium  of  Arabic 
versions)  —  probably  the  so-called  Antigua 
trcmslcUio  (as  opposed  to  the  Nova  translaiio 
made  by  Argyropylus  in  Cent,  xv)  printed  in 
the  collected  editions  of  his  works — which  there 
IS  good  reason  to  suppose  is  the  one  habitually 
made  use  of  by  D.,  and  which  corresponds  to 
what  he  calls  la  Nuova  traslasione,  his  Vecchia 
traslazione  (Con  v.  it.  1 5^^"^)  being  the  Greek - 
Arabic- Latin  version.  (See  Moore,  Studies 
in  Dante,  i.  311-18.) 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  mentioned  as  Tom- 
masOf  Purg.  xx.  69 ;  Par.  xiv.  6 ;  Con  v.  ii* 
1$}^;  iv.  S\  1$^^^;  Tomma  (in  rime),  Par, 
xiL  no;  Fra  Tommaso^  Far.  xii.  144;  Fra 
Tommaso  d* Aquino,  Conv.  iv.  50^^^ ;  Thomas 
d* Aquino,  Far.  x.  99 ;  Thomas^  Moo.  ii*  4**  i"^; 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
(according  to  the  mediaeval  belief),  Purg.  xx. 
69  (see  below) ;  his  commentary  on  the  Ethics 
of  Aristotle,  quoted,  Conv,  ii,  151^5-8.  jy.  g3-ej 
his  Summa  Contra  Gentiles,  quoted,  Conv*  iv. 
J5I25-30.  Mon.  ii.  4^-S'  '5-*«;  referred  to, 
Conv.  iv.  50^4-30  *  iiis  definition  of  a  miracle, 
Mon.  ii.  4»-«'  ^^^K  {Qeaiitcs,  Stimtna 
Conirm,] 

D.  places  SL  Thomas,  among  the  spirits  of 
great  theologians  and  others  who  loved  wisdom 
(Spirit i  S anient i)^  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun, 
together  with  his  master,  Aibertus  Magnus, 
and  his  fncnd,  St.  Bonaventura,  Far*  x.  99; 
xii.  no,  144;  xiv.  6;  un  {sole).  Par.  x.  82; 
lumiera.  Par.  xi.  16;  benedetta  Jiammay  Par. 
xii,  2  ;  luce.  Par.  xiii.  32 ;  vita^  Par*  xiv,  6 
[Sole,  Cielo  di];  on  the  arrival  of  D.  and 
Beatrice  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun,  one  of  the 
spirits  (that  of  St,  Thomas),  addressing  D.,  in- 
forms him  that  he  was  a  Dominican,  that  the 
spirit  at  his  side  is  that  of  his  old  master 
Aibertus,  and  that  he  himsell  is  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, Par.  X.  82-99  \  ^^  ^^^^  proceeds  to  name 
ten  other  spirits  who  are  their  companions 


{vz\  100-38) ;  after  a  pause  he  goes  on  to  re- 
late the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (Par.  xL 
13-139)  [Franoesoo  2] ;  then.  St,  Bonareo- 
tura  having  related  the  life  of  St*  Dominic, 
and  having  named  himself  and  eleven  other 
spirits  with  him  (Par.  xii.  22-145),  St.  Thomas, 
after  a  second  pause,  again  addresses  D.,  and 
explains  to  him  a  difficulty  which  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  regarding  the  statement 
previously  made  by  St,  Thomas  (Par.  x.  1 12-14) 
to  the  effect  that  Solomon  never  had  an  equal 
in  wisdom  (Par.  xiii.  31-1II)  [ Salomon e] ; 
he  concludes  by  warning  D.  against  the  hasty 
judgements  of  mankind  [tk',  112-42). 

The  belief,  adopted  by  D,  (Purg.  xx.  69), 
that  Charles  of  Anjou  w*as  concerned  in  the 
death  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  is  mentiooed 
by  Viilani ;  in  his  account  of  the  canooixatioit 
of  Aquinas  he  says : — 

'  Nd  detto  anno  1333,  mir  uscita  di  LugUo,  per 

10  sopraddctto  papa  Giovanni  e  per  git  suoi  csrdi* 
nali  appo  Vignone,  fu  canonixzato  per  smnto  finte 
Tomniaso  d 'Aquino  dell^  ordtne  di  sail  Domeiiico, 
maestro  in  divinita  e  in  filosofia,  e  uomo  cccelleiiltt- 
simo  di  tuttc  scienze.  e  che  piu  dichiar6  le  sacre 
scritture  che  uomo  che  fosse  da  santo  Agostino  in 
qua,  il  quale  vivette  al  tempo  di  Carlo  primo  re  di 
Cicilia,  E  andando  lui  a  corte  di  papa  al  coocilio 
a  Leone,  si  dice  che  per  u no  fisiziano  del  dcCto 
re,  per  veleno  gli  mise  in  confetti,  il  fece  morire, 
credendone  piacere  a)  re  Carlo,  pcrocch*era  del 
lignaggio  de'signori  d* Aquino  suoi  ribclli,  dubi- 
tando  che  per  lo  suo  senno  e  virtu  non  fosse  6dlo 
cardinale  ;  onde  fu  grande  dammaggio  alia  chiesa 
dl  Dio  :  mod  aUa  badia  di  Fossanuova  in  Can- 
pagna.'   (tx.  si 8.) 

The  Anonimo  Fiorentino  gives  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  crime  and  of  Chades* 
motives  for  it  :— 

*  Frate  Tommaso  d'Aquino  dell*  ordtne  de* 
Predicatori,  essendo  maestro  parigino,  stava  m 
Napoli,  imperd  che  'I  re  Carlo  Taveva  appreao 
di  s^,  et  tenevalo  et  consigliai'asi  con  lui,  avresna 
che  rade  volte  tenea  suo  consiglio.  In  processo 
di  tempo  fu  ordinato  per  messer  lo  Papa  Condlio 
a  Leone  sopra  a  Rodano  di  Provenza,  et  furonvi 
citati  et  invitati  i  valorosi  cherici,  et  fi^  gli  allri  fa 
mandato  per  frate  Tommaso  predetto.  Quaodo 
venne  il  d^della  partita  di  frate  Tommaso  di  Napoli, 
egli  fu  al  detto  Carlo  a  chiedergli  conimtato,  et 
sapere  s*  egli  gli  volea  eommetterc  alcuna  cosa.  II 
Re  disse :  Frate  Tommaso^  se  *l  Papa  vi  dimaoda 
di  me,  che  risposta  farete  voi!  Frate  Tomiitaso 
disse :  lo  dir6  pure  la  verita.  Ora,  partitost  frate 
Tommaso  per  andare  a  Leone,  lo  Re,  considerando 
la  parola  di  frate  Tommaso,  et  per  altro  aveodo 
ancora  sospetto  di  lui,  per6  ch'  egli  sapcs  che, 
se  1  vero  si  sapesse,  egli  dtspiacerebbe  a  tutti^ 
davasene  molta  maninconia.  I  medici  che  avc^oao 
gyardia  alia  sua  persona,  awedendosi  di  qitesto, 
di  man  don  no  la  cagione  ;  questi  il  disse  a  uno ;  il 
medico  risposc  r  Signore,  se  voi  voletc,  io  trover6 

11  rimedio ;  11  Re  gli  disse  ch'  egli  U  facesse  ;  iDoal6 
a  cavallo,  et  di  et  nottc  cavalcando  I'ebbe  1 
et  dice  a  frate  Tommaso  :    II  Re  k  scato 
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manificoTioso  che  vi  lMci6  partire  senM  uno 
medico  avcs5i  giiardia  deUa  vostra  p«rion«  in 
qucsto  vutg^o ;  ct  pcr^  tn'  ha  mandato  a  voi ;  it 
frate  i\  ringTaxi^  et  disse :  Sia  alU  volonU  del 
5i|7iore.  D'ivi  a  due  di  questo  medico  un.%e  il 
necessaho  d*uno  velcno,  per  lo  qua!  (rmtc  Tommaso 
ftnd6  air  altra  vita.* 

On  the  other  band,  in  tlie  account  (printed 
by  Muratori)  of  Aquinas'  death  given  by  one 
of  bis  intimate  companions  who  was  pre- 
sent, there  is  no  trace  of  a  suspicion  of  foul 
play:— 

*  Vocatus  ad  Conciliuin  per  Domtnum  GregoHum , 
•c  recedens  de  Keapolit  ubi  repebat,  et  veniens 
in  Campaniam,  ibidem  ^ranter  infimiatur.  Et 
quia  prope  locum  ilium  null  us  Convetitus  Ordinis 
Praedicatonim  habebatur,  decUoavit  ad  unaxn 
aolennem  Abbatlam,  quae  dicitur  Fossanova,  et 
quae  Ordinis  enit  Cistcrciensis,  in  qua  sui  con- 
nngUlJiei  Domini  de  Ccccano  erant  patroni :  ibique 
tua  afgravata  est  ae^tudo.  Unde  cum  multa 
devotiutie,  et  mentis  puritate,  et  corporis,  qua 
semper  floruit,  el  in  Ordinc  vipjit»  quemque  ego 
probavj  inter  homines^  quos  umquam  novi^  qui 
tuam  saepe  confessioncm  aud]%'i«  et  cum  ipso 
muJIo  tempore  conversatus  sum  familiari  minis* 
teno,  ac  ipstua  auditor  sui^  es.  hac  luce  transtit 
•d  Christum.' 

Tommaso  d'Aqiiino.    fTommsso  >.] 
Tommaso  da  Faenza.    [Faanaa,  Tom* 

Toppo^  II,  name  of  a  ford  (apparently 
ftcross  a  branch  of  the  Chiana),  near  Areno, 
where  a  Sienese  force  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Aretines  in  ia88;  mentioned  by  Jacomo  da 
Sane*  Andrea  jin  Round  2  of  Circle  VII  of 
Hell)  in  connexion  with  Lano  of  Siena,  who 
was  among  the  slain  on  this  occaston,  ]nf. 
xiiLiai.    [Lano.] 

The  Florentines  and  Sienese  being  on  their 
way  home  after  a  joint  expedition  against 
Areno,  in  which  they  inflicted  great  damage 
on  the  ArctincSj  the  Sienese  too  confidently 
parted  company  with  their  allies,  and  falling 
falo  an  ambush  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
lArelines,  while  they  were  crossing  the  ford  of 
the  Pieve  a)  Toppo.  VtUani  gives  the  follow* 
ing  account  of  the  incident : — 

*  Vollono  i  Fiorentini  ch*  c'  Sanest  per  loro  sicurti 
oc  venisaono  coUa  loro  OKte  insieme  intino  a  Monte* 

^^rchi^  e  di  U  >c  n'andassero  a  Siena  per  la  via  di 
^onlegrosaoli ;  onde  i  Sanemt,  teneodotl  poaaetili 
fV  leggiadri.  isdegnarono,  e  non  vollono  fare  qveUa 
vi«»  n^  vollono  compagnia  de*  Fiorentini,  e  fadOMO 
la  via  diritta  per  guastare  tl  castello  di  LudCOUlO 
di  Valdichiane,  ...  1  capiUni  dl  guerra  delta  citti 
dAreuo.  che  ve  n'avea  asaai  c  tMioni,  il  caporale 
Bonconlc  da  Montefeltro  e  meiser  Guiglielmino 
Pazso,  aentendo  la  partita  cbe  doveano  fare  i 
sit  misono  uno  aguato  ctm  trecento  cavalieri 
aita  pedoni  al  valico  dell  a  pievc  al  Toppo* 
t  valicavano  i  Sanesi  male  ordinati  per  troppo 
baldanxa   c  tpreywedttti ;    e  giugnendo  al  dctto 


%'alico,  assaltti  dagli  Aretini,  per  la  pocalom  Ofdfoia 
e  sproweduto  assalto  furono  asaai  tosto  sconfiuL 
e  furonne  tra  raorti  e  presi  piii  di  trecento  pur  dc 
migliori  cittadini  di  Siena,  e  de'miglion  e  gentili 
uomint  di  Mare m ma  ch*  erano  in  loro  compagnia^* 
(vii.  1 20.) 

Torquato  1,  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus,  cele- 
brated Roman  hero,  who  was  twice  Dictator 
(B.C.  353, 349),  and  three  times  Consul  (B.a  347^ 
344,  340) ;  be  owed  his  surname  of  Torquatus 
to  an  incident  in  the  war  against  the  Gauls, 
during  which  he  slew  in  single  combat  a 
gigantic  Gaul,  who  had  challenged  the  bravest 
Roman  to  fight  him,  and  from  whose  dead 
body  he  removed  the  neck -chain  (torques)^ 
which  he  placed  around  his  own  neck.  During 
the  war  with  the  Latins  in  B.C.  340,  when  he 
was  Consul,  he  and  his  collea^e,  P«  Decius 
MuSp  before  the  decisive  battle  issued  an  edict 
that  no  Roman  should  engage  in  single  com- 
bat with  a  Latin,  on  pain  of  death  ;  this  com- 
mand was  violated  by  young  Manlius,  the 
consul's  son^  who,  though  be  defeated  his 
opponent,  was  condemned  to  death  by  his 
father^  and  executed  by  the  lictor  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Roman  army.  The  incidents  are 
related  by  Livy  (vii»  10  ;  viii.  6-7), 

Torquatus  is  mentioned  by  the  Emperor 
Jtistinian  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury)  in  con- 
nexion with  the  exploits  of  the  Roman  Eagle, 
Par.  vi  46  [Aqullft^]:  his  condemnation  of 
his  son,  Conv.  iv*  ju^-^i;  referred  to  as  *il 
glorioso  Torquato '  in  connexion  with  his  de- 
scendant, Lucius  Manlius  Torquatus,  Conv. 
iv.  6*i*-i*.     [Torquato*] 

Torquato^,  Lucius  Manlius  Torquatus, 
an  adherent  of  Pompey  during  the  civil  war, 
who  after  the  battle  of  PharsaJia  fled  to  Africa, 
where  he  was  slain,  B.C  46*  He  was  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  in  early  life  was  a  friend 
of  Cicero,  who  introduces  him  as  an  Epicurean 
in  the  D^  Fimibuj,  qualifying  him  as  *homo 
omni  doctrina  eniditus*  (i,  5). 

D«  mentions  him  as  an  Epicurean  (doubtless 
on  the  authority  of  Ciceroi,  and  as  a  descen- 
dant of  the  great  hero,  Titus  Manlius  Tor* 
quatus,  Conv.  iv.  6*'*"**,    [Torquato'.] 

Tarso,  Tours,  on  the  Loire,  capital  of  the 
old  province  of  Touraine,  chief  town  of  the 
modem  department  of  Indrc-et-Loire ;  men- 
tioned by  torcsc  Donati  (in  Circle  VI  of  Pur- 
gatory) in  connexion  with  Pope  Martin  IV, 
who  was  a  Frenchman,  and  ireaiurer  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  Purg.  xxiv.  73.     [Martlno  K\ 

Tosa»  Cianghella  delJa.    [Ci^ghallA.] 

To8a»  Delia,    [To«in«hl.] 

Toscana,  Tuscany,  province  of  N.  Italy,  m 
the  shape  of  an  trrrguiar  triangle  with  the 
apex  lying  to  the  N.E.  a  few  milet  Inai  F«Kfl^ 
the  base  being  formed  by  the  MtdlltniMia 
•line,  and  the  two  sides  by  the  Apen- 
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nines  and  the  Emilian  frontier  on  the  N.,  and 
by  those  of  Umbria  and  Latium  on  the  S.£. 
It  was  at  one  time  a  marquisate  and  imperial 
fief,  but  after  the  death  of  the  Countess  Ma- 
tilda in  1 1 15,  who  bequeathed  it  as  part  of 
her  inheritance  to  the  Church,  the  possession 
of  it  was  disputed  by  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror, and  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  between 
them  the  principal  cities  gradually  asserted 
their  independence,  forming  republics,  the 
chief  of  which  were  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena, 
Arezzo,  Pistoja,  and  Lucca. 

D.  speaks  of  it  as  Toscana  (always  without 
art.),  Inf.  xxiv.  122;  Purg.  xi.  no;  xiii.  149; 
xiv.  16;  Conv.  iv.  11";  //  Toscano  (i.e.  the 
Tuscan  territory).  Par.  ix.  90 ;  Thuscia^  V.  E. 
i.  63«;  Tuscia,\.  E.  i.  lo^i'  '«;  Epist.  i. ///. ; 
ii.  2  ;  vi.  /in. ;  vii.  3,  Jfin, ;  the  native  country 
of  Vanni  Fucci  of  Pistoja,  Inf.  xxiv.  122 ;  of 
Provenzano  Salvani  of  Siena,  Purg.  xii.  1 10 ; 
of  Sapia  of  Siena,  Purg.  xiii.  149 ;  drained  by 
the  Amo,  Purg.  xiv.  16  [Amo] ;  divided  from 
the  Genoese  territory  by  the  Macra,  Par.  ix. 
89-90  [Kaora] ;  Falterona  one  of  its  moun- 
tains, Conv.  iv.  ii77  [Falterona] ;  D.  a  native 
of,  V.  E.  i.  63^^  (cf.  Par.  xxii.  117);  on  the 
right  side  of  Italy  if  the  Apennines  be  taken 
as  the  dividing  line  (from  N.  to  S.),  V.  E.  i. 
lo*^ ;  the  dialects  within  its  borders  vary,  as  for 
instance  at  Siena  and  Arezzo,  V.  E.  i.  io"^« ; 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ostia  as  papal  legate,  Epist.  i.  ///.  [Nicho- 
laua];  the  Roman  (i.e.  imperial)  court  in, 
Epist  ii.  2;  D.'s  letters  to  the  Florentines 
and  to  the  Emj>eror  Henry  VII,  dated  from, 
Epist  vi.yf«. ;  vii.yf«. ;  Henry  VII  reproached 
with  neglecting  it,  Epist  viL  3. 

Villani  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
Tuscany  of  D.'s  day,  according  to  which  it 
extended  as  far  southward  as  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  at  Rome  : — 

'  La  provincia  di  Toscana  comincia  dalla  parte 
di  levante  al  fiume  del  Tevere,  il  quale  si  muove 
nell'alpi  di  Pennino  della  montagna  chiamata 
Falterona,  e  discende  per  la  contrada  di  Massa 
Tribara,  e  dal  Borgo  san  Sepolcro,  e  poi  la  Cittii 
di  Castello,  e  poi  sotto  la  dttii  di  Perugia,  e  poi 
appresso  di  Todi,  stendendosi  per  terra  di  Sabina 
e  di  Roma,  e  ricogliendo  in  se  molti  fiumi,  entra 
per  la  <AXXk  di  Roma  infino  in  mare  ove  fa  foce  di 
costa  alia  cittk  di  Ostia  presso  a  Roma  a  venti 
migiia ;  e  la  parte  di  quk  dal  fiume,  che  si  chiama 
Trastibero,  e  il  portico  di  san  Pietro  di  Roma 
^  della  provincia  di  Toscana.  £  dalla  parte  del 
mezzo  giomo  si  ba  Toscana  il  mare  detto  Terreno 
che  coUe  sue  rive  batte  la  contrada  di  Maremma, 
e  Piombino,  e  Pisa,  e  per  lo  contado  di  Lucca,  e 
di  Luni  infino  alia  foce  del  fiume  della  Magra,  che 
mette  in  mare  alia  punta  della  montagna  del  Corbo 
di  U  da  Luni  e  di  Serrezzano  dalla  parte  di  ponente. 
£  discende  il  detto  fiume  della  Magra  delle  mon- 
tagne  di  Pennino  di  sopra  a  Pontremoli,  tra  la 
riviera  di  Genova  e  '1  contado  di  Piacenza  in  Lom- 
bardia,   nelle  terre    de'  marchesi    Malaspina.     II 


quarto  confine  di  Toscana  di  verso  setteDtrione 
sono  le  dette  Alpi  Appennine,  le  quali  confiojuio 
e  partono  la  provincia  di  Toscana  da  Lombardia 
e  Bologna  e  parte  di  Romagna;  e  gira  la  detta 
provincia  di  Toscana  settecento  migiia.  Qiiesta 
provincia  di  Toscana  ha  piii  fiumi :  intra  gU  altri 
reale  e  maggiore  si  ^  il  nostro  fiume  d'Amo^  il 
quale  nasce  di  quella  medesima*  montagna  di 
Falterona  che  nasce  il  fiume  del  Tevere  che  va 
a  Roma.'   (L  43.) 

Toscano,  Tuscan ;  il  Toscano^ '  the  Tuscan 
territory,'  Par.  ix.  9a    [Tofloana.] 

Toschiy  inhabitants  of  Tuscany,  Inf.  xxiL 
99;  Tuscani,  V.  E.  i.  m"*  **;  Tusa\V.  E. 
i.  io«,  i3^>  13»  3^  «,  I9i« ;  Epist  il  i ;  vL  5; 
vii.  /{/. ;  Ciampolo  offers  to  show  D.  and  Virgil 
either  Tuscans  or  Lombards  (probably  as  a 
sort  of  ironical  compliment  to  their  respective 
native  lands)  who  are  with  himself  in  Bolgia  5 
of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell  (Malebolge),  In£  xxiu 
99 ;  the  dialect  of  the  Tuscans  difTerent  from 
that  of  the  Spoletans  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  the  Genoese  on  the  other,  V.  E.  L 
io63-5.  their  infatuation  in  claiming  it  to  be 
the  Italian  vulgar  tongue,  V.  E.  L  13*"*^' ;  their 
claim  disposed  of  by  an  examination  of  the 
various  Tuscan  dialects,  V.  E.  i.  i3i*-M;  their 
dialect  a  debased  form  of  speech,  V.  E.  L 
1^32-3  .  and  by  no  means  worthy  to  rank  as 
the  illustrious  vulgar  tongue  of  Italy,  V.  E.  L 
1^39-44  .  the  remarks  as  to  their  dialect  applic- 
able to  that  of  the  Genoese,  V.  E.  i.  13^*^; 
their  dialect  abandoned  by  their  most  illus- 
trious poets  in  favour  of  the  Italian  vu^ir 
tongue,  V.  E.  i.  i9i«-i« ;  the  Conti  Guidi  the 
noblest  of  the  Tuscans,  Epist.  ii.  i ;  the  Floc^ 
entines  the  most  vainglonous  of  the  Tuscansi 
Epist.  vi.  5  ;  greeting  of  peace-loving  Tuscans 
to  the  Emj>eror  Henry  VII,  Epist  vii.  Hi,; 
the  overbearing  character  of  the  Tuscans,  7kf- 
cana  (yrannis,  Epist.  viL  4« 

Tosco,  Tuscan ;  D.  addressed  as  a  Tuscan 
by  Farinata  degli  Uberti  (in  Circle  VI  of 
Hell),  Inf.  X.  22 ;  by  Catalano  de'  Catalani 
(in  Bolgia  6  of  Circle  VIII  of  HeU),  InL  xxiii. 
91 ;  by  Camicione  de'  Pazzi  (in  Circle  IX  of 
Hell),  Inf.  xxxii.  66 ;  by  Guido  del  Duca  (m 
Circle  II  of  Purgatory),  Purg.  xiv.  103,  124; 
Guglielmo  Aldobrandesco  spoken  of  by  his 
son  (in  Circle  I  of  Purgatory)  as  'on  gnn 
Tosco,'  Purg.  xi.  58;  D.'s  nati>'e  air,  'raer 
Tosco,'  Par.  xxii.  117;— the  Tuscan  dialect, 
Purg.  xvi.  137;  parola  ToscUy  Inf.  xxiii.  76; 
Tuscana  loquela^  V.  E.  i.  i33»-*o  ^—Tuscamm 
tyrannis,  Epist.  vii.  4.     [Tosohi.] 

Tosinghi],  noble  Florentine  family,  said 
to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Visdommi,  to- 
gether with  whom  they  are  alluded  to  by 
Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  as  being 
patrons  of  the  Bishopric  of  Florence,  the  re- 
venues of  which  they  enjoyed  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  see.  Par.  xvi.  1 12-14. 
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The  Anonimo  Fiorentmo  says  i — 

'  Questi  $ono  i  Bisdomini  c*  Tosinghi,  g\i  quili 
hAnno  per  regalia  chc  qumndo  vmca  rcacovo  in 
Firenie,  fino  alia  lezionc  deiraltro^  sono  konomL' 

ViUanl  says  of  them : — 

*  Erano  ancora  nel  detto  quarticre  di  porta  San 
Fiero  Arng^ccl,e'Sizi|  e'iigliuoU  dcllaTosa:  questi 
della  Tosa  furono  udo  legnaggio  co*  Btsdomini,  c 
padrotii  e  difcnditon  del  vescovado ;  ma  partisst  utio 
di  loro  da'suoi  di  porta  san  Piero,  e  tolsc  per  moglie 
una  donna  chiamata  ta  Toaa«  che  n'ebbe  lo  reta^gio^ 
ondc  dcnv6  quello  nome.*    (iv.  to«) 

He  says  they  were  Guelfs  <v.  39),  and  pos- 
sessed the  finest  palace  in  Florence,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Ghibellines  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Guelfs  in  1248  (vi.  33J ;  they 
were  among  those  who  took  refuge  in  Lucca 
after  the  battle  of  Montaperti  (vi.  79).  When 
the  Guelfs  subsequently  split  up  into  Bianchi 
and  Neri,  some  of  the  family  took  one  side, 
some  the  other  fviii.  39). 

Benvenuto  also  associates  the  Alioiti  with 
rthese  two  families  as  patrons  nf  the  see  of 
^Florence.     [Aliotti :  TlsdominL] 

To  the  family  of  the  Tosinghi  belonged,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  commentators,  the  notorious 
Ctanghe!la«  mentioned  by  Cacdaguida,  Par* 
XV.  1 38<    [Cianghella.] 

Totila,  last  Ostrogothic  King  of  Italy,  541- 
^53  {also  called  Baduila},  who^  after  conquer- 
ing N*  Italy,  Sardinia!  and  Sicily,  and  taking 
Rome,  was  finally  defeated  and  slain  by 
Justinian's  general,  Nerses,  at  the  battle  of 
Taginae  (or  Tadini)  in  Umbria*  5^3.  Viliani 
confuses  him  with  Attila  lii.  1-4).   [AttUa.] 

D.  figures  Charles  of  V'alois  under  the  name 
of  Totila,  V.  E.  ii.  6*\    (Carlo  *.] 

Traditori]^  Traitors  ;  as  Virgil  explains 
10  D., 

*Nel  oerchio  minorr,  ov*  k  W  panto 
Dttr  aniTcrto^  in  ra  che  Dite  mt4n 
Quaitttiqiae  tride  in  etcnio  k  coaaaoto  * 

(Inf.  xi.  64'€K 

they  are  placed  in  Circle  IX  (the  lowest)  of 
Hell,  Inf*  ]acx*  ii-xxxiv.  69  [Inferno].  This 
Circle  consists  of  a  vast  gloomy  pit  iposto^ 
tnf.  xxxi.  3},  43  ;  possa  scuro^  xxxii.  16)*  the 
mouth  of  which  is  guarded  by  Giants  [Oi- 
gantl];  its  bottom  consists  of  an  immense 
iake  of  ice  formed  by  the  frozen  waters  of  the 
river  Cocytus  [Cocito] ;  this  lake,  the  surface 
of  which  apparently  slopes  downwards  towards 
the  centre  Unf.  xxxii.  16-17,  73'4)»  *5  in  four 
divisions  <the  boundaries  of  which  are  not 
defined ) ;  in  the  first,  which  is  named  Catma 
(after  Cain  the  first  murderer),  arc  placed  those 
who  have  betrayed  their  kindred,  Inf.  xxxii, 
s6-^;  these  are  immersed  in  the  ice  up  to 
their  necks,  with  their  faces  turned  downwards, 
and  their  eyes  blinded  with  frozen  tears.  Inf. 
xxxii.  3o-t,  31-7*  47-8  [Caina] ;  in  the  second 
division!  which  is  named  Anten&ra  (after  An* 
ttnor  of  Troy),  are  placed  those  who  have  be* 


trayed  their  country.  Inf.  xxxii.  70-xxxiii.  90; 
these,  like  those  in  Caina,  are  immersed  up  to 
their  necks  in  the  ice»with  their  faces  bent  down^ 
Inf.  xxxii.  77-8,  97,  100^5  [Antenoraj ;  in  the 
third  division,  which  is  named  Tohmea  (after 
Ptolemy  of  Jericho),  arc  placed  those  who  have 
betrayed  their  guests  and  companions.  Inf. 
xxxiii.  91-157;  these  arc  likewise  fixed  in  the 
ice  up  to  their  necks,  but  they  are  on  their 
backs,  with  their  faces  turned  upwards,  so 
that  their  tears,  freexing  as  they  gush  forth* 
form  masks  of  ice  over  their  eyes.  Inf.  xxxiii. 
93-9  [Tolomea] ;  in  the  fourth  and  last  divi* 
si  on,  which  is  named  Giudetca  (after  Judas 
Iscariot),  are  placed  those  who  have  betrayed 
their  benefactors,  Inf.  xxxi  v.  I -69;  these,  with 
the  exception  of  Judas,  Brutus,  and  Cassius, 
for  whom  a  special  torment  is  reserved  in  the 
jaws  of  Lucifer,  are  completely  immersed  in 
the  ice,  in  various  postures,  some  being  re- 
cumbent, some  erect,  some  upside  dovbn,  and 
some  bowed  double,  Inf.  xxxiv.  11^15  [Qiu- 
deeca:  Luoifero]. 

Traiano,  Trajan  (M.  Ulpius  Trajanus), 
Roman  Emperor,  a.D.  98-117;  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  story,  which  D.  sees  de- 
picted among  the  examples  of  humility  in 
Circle  I  of  Purgatory,  oif  how,  as  he  was 
setting  out  for  the  wars,  a  poor  widow  stopped 
him,  and  demanded  redress  for  the  death  of 
her  son,  and  how,  when  he  tried  to  put  her 
off,  she  constrained  him  to  accede  to  her  de- 
mand, Purg.  X.  73*96  [Superbi] ;  he  is  referred 
to,  in  the  same  connexion,  as  *il  Roman  prin- 
cipato,  il  cui  valore  Mosse  Gregorio  alia  sua 
gran  viitoria'  (vt^  74-5 )>  the  allusion  being 
to  the  tradition  that,  at  the  intercession  m 
Gregory  the  Great,  Trajan's  soul  was  delivered 
&om  hell  [Gregorio] ;  he  is  placed  in  the 
Heaven  of  Jupiter  among  the  spirits  of  tboae 
who  loved  and  exercised  justice  {Spiriii  Gtu* 
dicitnii)^  Par.  xx,  44-7,  106-17  [Qiova,  Olelo 
dl] ;  be  is  referred  to,  in  allusion  to  the  story 
of  the  widow,  as  '  Colui  che .  *  .  La  vedovella 
console  del  figlio'  {t*v,  44-5);  and,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  legend  as  to  his  salvation 
through  the  prayers  of  Gregory,  as  ammo, 

D.  was  probabljr  indebted  lor  his  vernon  of 
the  story  of  Traian  and  the  widow  to  the 
account  gi\'en  in  the  FUrt  di  Fthsoji  (a  com- 
pilation wrongly  attributed  to  Ilrunetto  Latitio), 
which  in  its  turn  was  based  upon  that  given 
by  Vincent  of  Beauvais  in  the  Sptewium  Hit* 
iariah  (see  Graf,  H&rna  nei  Mtduf  £iv,  ti. 
l-45)»  In  the  Fiore  the  story,  which  cone- 
sponds  in  several  striking  details  with  0.'!i 
version,  runs  as  follows  :  — 

Dflla  gtHaii»ta  dt  Trmjano, — Tniario  fue  icrpara* 
dore  molio  gmsto,  ed  ea»endo  uno  die  salito  a  cavatto 
p^r  Andiire  mlU  hituglU  cc^lla  e»v«Uena  sua«  oaa 
frmmina  vcnne  e  prcacU  Tun  pirde,  e  piaageaito 
molto  tefieramtate  domandavmlo  e  riehifdwalo 
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chc  ti  (acessc  diritto  di  coloro  che  Pavcano  morto 
uno  mo  figliuolo,  il  quale  era  giustissimo,  sanza 
cagione.  E  quegli  rispuose  e  disse :  lo  ti  sodis- 
far^  quando  io  rcddir5.  E  quella  disse  :  E  se  tu 
non  ricdi  ?  E  que'  rispuose  :  E  5*  io  non  regi^Oy 
e'  ti  sodisfara  il  successore  mto.  E  quella  disse  : 
E  10  come  il  so  ?  e  pognaino  ch'  elli  lo  faccia,  a  te 
chc  fia  se  quell*  altro  fara  bene  ?  tu  mi  se'  debitore, 
e  secondo  I'operc  tu  sarai  giudicato :  frodc  ^  non 
voierc  rcddere  qucUo  che  ruomo  dee  ;  Kaltrui 
pustizia  noa  libera  tc,  e  ben  sara  al  successore  tuo 
s'elli  liberra  s^  medesimo.  Per  qucste  parole  mosso 
rimperadore  scesc  da  cavallo  c  fccc  la  giustiziae  con- 
sole la  vcdo%^f  e  poscia  satio  a  cai'allo,  e  aiid6  alia 
battaglia  e  sconfisse  11  nimid.  Delia  giustizia  di 
questo  imperadore  poscia  a  gran  tempo  scntendola 
San  Grigorio^  vide  la  statua  sua^  e  fecelo  dissop- 
pellire,  c  trovoe  che  hitto  era  tomato  in  terra  se 
non  che  era  no  le  ossa^  e  la  lingua  era  stccome 
d'uomo  vivo*  E  in  ci6  cognobbe  San  Grigorio  la 
giustizia  sua,  chd  semprc  I'avca  parlata,  si  che 
ailora  pianse  di  pieta  troppo  pietosamcnte,  pre- 
gando  Domeneddio  che  traesse  quest' anima  di 
ninfemo^  sappiendo  ch*  era  stato  pagano.  Atlora 
Dio  per  li  suoi  prieghi  trasse  la  costui  anima  di 
pcnc,  e  miscla  a  gloria.  E  di  db  parl6  Tangclo 
a  San  Grigorio,  c  disse  chc  niai  non  prcgasse  di 
si  fiitto  prego  ;  e  Dio  Timpuose  pemtenza  o  volcsse 
istare  due  di  in  pyrgatorio,  o  sempre  mai  malato 
di  febbre  c  di  male  di  fianco.  Santo  Grigorio  per 
mlnorc  pena  disse  che  volea  stare  sempre  con 
male  di  febbre  e  di  fianco/ 

Similar  accounts  are  given  in  the  L^genda 
A  urea  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine  {Legend^i  xlvi, 
De  Sanci4>  Gregorio),  and  in  the  Cenio  Novel U 
Antiche  (Nov.  LVIII  ed*  Biagi). 

Transtiberinus,  Trasteverine,  belonging 
to  the  farther  bank  of  the  Tiber  ;  in  his 
Letter  to  the  Italian  Cardinals  D.  alltides^  as 
is  supposed,  to  the  Cardinal  Francesco  Gae- 
tani,  as  the  adherent  of  the  Trasteverinc 
faction,  ^  Transtiberinae  sectator  factionis,* 
Epist,  viii.  10,  Witte  thinks  he  is  so  called  on 
account  of  his  violent  opposition  to  tlie  Ghi- 
bellioes,  *  since  whoever  sided  with  the  Guelfs 
seemed  to  D.  to  derogate  from  the  legal  rights 
and  dignities  of  Rome  and  the  Tiber**  Francesco 
Gaetani  was  a  nephew  of  Boniface  VIlIj  by 
whom  he  was  made  a  Cardinal  in  1295;  he 
was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Boniface  in  his 
contest  with  the  Colonncsi,  and  after  the  death 
of  the  former  he  continued  to  follow  out  his 
policy;  he  died  in  1517* 

Traversara,  Casa,  the  Traversari  family 
(lasuaJly  mentioned  in  contemporary  docu- 
ments as  *  domus  Traversarionim  *),  powerful 
Ghibelline  house  of  Ravenna,  where  they  first 
came  into  prominence  about  the  middle  of 
Cent,  X ;  they  are  mentioned  by  Guido  del 
Duca(in  Cirde  II  of  Purgatory),  together  with 
the  Anastagi,  as  being  (in  1300)  on  the  brink 
of  extinction,  Purg.  xiv.  107-g;  the  most  dis* 
tmguished  member  of  the  family  appears  to 
have  been  Pier  Traversaro  {drc.  1145^1225), 


whom  Guido  had  already  mentioned,  Purg. 
xiv.  98  [Traversaro,  Pier].  Bcnvenuto  re- 
marks : — 

*■  Hie  GuidOf  non  contentus  nomioasse  sapcm 
solam  Petrum  Travcrsarium  de  Ravenna,  nimc 
nominat  ipsam  stirpem,  quae  fiiit  toCa  clara.' 

Traversaro,  Pier,  member  of  the  power- 
ful Traversari  family  of  Ravenna^  bom  drc 
1145,  died,  at  the  age  of  eight>',  1225  ;  he  was 
of  great  influence  and  authority  in  Ravenna, 
with  the  history  of  which  he  was  dosely  identi- 
fied for  nearly  fifty  years;  he  was  several 
times  Podest^  of  the  city,  an  office  which  was 
filled  by  members  of  his  house  at  least  tea 
times  in  the  forty  years  between  1 180  and 
I220»  Piero,  whose  family  were  by  tradition 
adherents  of  the  Empire,  was  a  statioch 
Ghibelline  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  U.  Among  his  own  ad- 
herents were  Guido  dd  Duca  of  Bertinoro 
(Purg.  xiv.  81),  and  the  Mainardi  of  the  same 
town  (Purg.  xiv,  97)*  Piero,  whom  Benvenuto 
describes  ais  'vir  magnanimus  et  magnificus, 
qui  filiam  suam  tradidit  in  uxorem  Stepbano 
regi  Hungariae,*  was  a  patron  of  the  troab«- 
dours,  among  them  Aimeric  de  Pegulhan  (V.  E. 
ii.  6^),  who  sang  the  praises  of  his  wife  IniiMa, 
a  daughter  of  the  house  of  the  Conti  Guidi. 
On  the  death  of  Piero  at  Ravenna  in  1225,  be 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Paolo,  who,  deserting 
the  traditions  of  his  family,  became  a  GoelL 
Paolo  died  at  Ravenna  in  1 240,  and  with 
him  departed  the  power  and  splendour  of  the 
*  domus  Traversariorum,'  the  rcpresentati^'es 
of  which  were  finally  expdled  6t)m  Ravenna 
by  the  Polenta  family,  who  in  1310  entered 
into  possession  of  all  that  was  left  of  thdr  in- 
heritance,   (Sec  Casini,  Danie  e  la  RamagnA) 

Pier  Traversaro  is  mentioned  by  Guido  dd 
Duca  (in  Cirde  U  of  Purgatory),  together 
with  his  contemporary  Arrigo  Mainardi,  among 
the  w  orthies  of  Romagna,  Pur^.  xiv.  98  [Ouido 
del  Xhioa] ;  the  Traversari  family  is  mentioned 
as  being  (in  1300)  without  heirs,  Purg-  adv. 
107-8  [Traveraara,  Casa]* 

TrentiflO,  belonging  to  Trent ;  il  Tre$Uim» 
pastor e,  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  mentioiied,  to- 
gether with  the  Bishops  of  Bresda  and  Verona, 
in  connexion  with  a  place  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  Lago  di  Garda  where  their  three  dio- 
ceses meet,  Inf  xx.  67-9,    [Benaoo :  Trento.] 

Trento,  Trent  (Trient>,  on  the  Adige 
(Etsch),  cipital  of  Italian  or  S.  Tyrol;  men* 
tjoned  in  connejcion  with  the  broken  gromid 
caused  by  a  great  landslip  in  the  valley  of  the 
Adige  below  the  city,  Inf.  xii-  5  {see  belvw)\ 
coupled  with  Turin  and  Alessandria  ddla 
Paglia  as  being  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  and 
consequently  incapable  of  preserving  a  pure 
dialect  owing  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
elements,  Trideniumy  V.  E.  i.  1 5""^. 

The  catastrophe  referred  to  by  D.,  Inf.  xii. 
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4-6)»  as  having  diverted  the  course  of  the 
Adige  on  the  Italian  side  of  Trent,  caused 
cither  by  an  earthquake  or  by  a  landslip,  t$ 
almost  universally  understood  by  the  old  com- 
mentators to  refer  to  what  is  popularly  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  the  Slinnni  di  Afarco^ 
the  result  of  an  enormous  landslip  which  took 
place  about  the  year  883  opposite  Mori,  some 
20  miles  S.  of  Trent,  between  Rovercdo  and 
Ala,  and  deflected  the  Adige  considerably* 
The  cause  of  the  catastrophe  is»  as  Benvenuto 
points  out,  discussed  by  Albertus  Magnus  in 
his  />/  Mtieoris^  which  may  perhaps  account 
for  D*'s  mention  of  ii^  as  he  was  familiar  with 
that  treatise  [^etoom '-*].  Benvenuto  says  :— 
'  Nota  quod  istud  praecipitium  %-ocatur  hodie 
sUvinum  ab  incolis,  et  ibi  est  unuin  caste  Hum  qucni 
vocatur  Marcum.  ,  . .  De  Ista  ruina  inirabili  facit 
mcntioncm  Alberttia  magnua  libro  Methaurorum, 
cl  assignat  istaa  cauaas  diccns  r  quod  montes  ruunt, 
vel  quia  radices  eonim  abraduntur ;  et  tandem, 
quia  fundaxnetita  non  habent^  niunt ;  ct  aliquando 
icinduntur  magno  inotu.  Et  subdit  quod  hoc  modo 
cccidit  mens  magnus  inter  Tridentum  et  Veronam, 
civttatcs  Italia  e  super  ripain  A  thesis  flumiui^^  et 
oppfcssit  vitlaa  et  homiaea  per  tnulta  tnillia.^ 

A  description  of  this  wild  region  (which  will 
remind  travellers  in  the  Pyrenees  of  the  Chaos 
du  Coumdie  near  Gavamie)  is  given  by  Eu- 
stace in  his  Classical  Tour  in  Italy  (i^oa)\  — 

'The  descent  becomes  more  rapid  between 
Roveredo  and  Ala;  the  Adigc,  which  glided 
gently  through  the  valley  of  Trent,  assumes  the 
roughness  of  a  torrent;  the  defies  fa>ecome  narrower, 
and  the  mountains  break  into  rocks  and  precipices, 
which  occasionally  approach  the  road,  and  some- 
times rise  perpendicular  from  it  .  .  *  Amid  these 
wilds  the  traveller  cannot  fail  to  notice  a  vast  tract 
catted  the  Siavini di Marco ^  covered  with  fragments 
of  rock  torn  from  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains  by  an  earthquake,  or  perhaps  by  their 
own  unsupported  weight,  and  hurled  down  into  the 
plftins  below.  They  spread  over  the  whole  valley^ 
and  In  tome  places  contract  the  road  to  a  very 
narrow  space.' 

Some  have  identified  the  ' ruina*  referred  to 
bv  D.  with  a  landslip  which  took  place  near 
Verona  in  June,  1309;  but  D**s  mention  of 
Trent  puts  this  out  of  the  question.  Butler 
refer*  to  an  entry  in  the  Chronicle  of  Otto  of 
Frelsing  under  date  circ*  1120:— 

*  Circa  idem  tern  pus  ternie  roolus  honibitis 
oppida,  templa,  viltaa,  montesque  plurimos,  sicut 
usque  hodie  in  vaJlc  Tridentina  apparct^  subvertit.' 

There  is,  however^  no  sufficient  reason  to 
doubt  the  identihcation  by  the  old  commen- 
tators of  the  landslip  in  question  with  the 
Slaifini di  Marc&,  (Sec  Uiam.  Star.  Lttt,  ItaL 
XXX.  339-50.) 

Trespiano,  village  of  Tuscany,  to  the  N. 
of  Florence,  about  three  miles  from  the  Porta 
San  GaUo;  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Man)  laments  that  it  aod  Galluno  were  in- 


cluded within   the   Florentine   territory.  Par, 
>^vi.  53-4.     [Oalluaso.] 

Tribaldello,    [TebaldeUo.] 

Tridentum,  Trent  on  the  Adige,  V.  £•  i* 
I5«^    ITrento.] 

Trinacria,  name  used  by  Virgil  (Aen,  iiL 
384,  440,  554,  &c.)  and  other  Roman  poets  for 
Sicily,  which  is  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
the  triangular  shape  of  the  island,  e.  g.  Servius 
(on  Am.  iii,  384)  says,  *  Trinacria  dicitur  quod 
tria  habct  promontoria,  quae  Graeci  Atpa 
dicunt.* 

D*  speaks  of  Sicily  by  this  name,  Par.  vui# 
67;  V.E.  i.  I2i^;  ii.6*«;  EcL  ii.  71. 

There  appears  to  be  a  special  significance  in 
the  use  of  the  term  Trinacria  in  the  first'of  these 
passages,  in  which  Charles  Martel,  eldest  son  of 
Charles  II  of  Naples,  is  represented  as  saying 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Venus)  that  if  he  had  lived 
he  would  have  been  Count  of  Provence  (Par, 
viii.  sB-60),  King  of  Apulia  iiw,  61-3),  and 
King  of  Hungary  (t^.  64-6)  ;  and  he  adds 
(t^.  67-75)  t^^t  *iis  descendants  would  have 
ruled  in  *  Trinacria,'  had  it  not  been  for  the 
misgovemrocnt  of  his  grandfather,  Charles  of 
Anjou^  which  led  to  the  massacre  known  as 
the  '  Sicilian  Vespers  *  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Sicily.  At  the  lime  Charles 
Martel  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  (i,c.  in  1300, 
the  dale  of  the  action  of  the  poem),  the  King 
of  Sicily  was  Frederick  II  of  Aragon  (1296- 
1337),  a  member  of  the  rival  house  (the  repre* 
scntative,  through  Manfred's  daughter  Con* 
stance^  of  the  hated  Swabian  dynasty),  which 
had  dispossessed  the  Angevins,  and  had  re- 
mained masters  of  Sicily  in  spite  of  all  the 
eflforts  of  the  latter  to  dislodge  them.  After 
the  disastmus  failure  of  Charles  of  Valots* 
expedition  against  the  island  in  t3oa^  he  was 
forced  to  conclude  an  ignominious  peace  with 
Frederick,  who  was  confirmed  in  the  sovereignty 
of  Sicily  by  the  title  of  *  King  of  Trinacria*  (this 
title  having  been  adopted »  doubtless,  instead 
of  that  of  *  King  of  Sidly,*  because  the  latter 
would  ha\x  implied  sovereignty  over  both  the 
Sicilies,  i.e.  over  Naples  and  Apulia^  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Angevins,  as 
well  as  ON-cr  the  island  of  Sicily),  and  it  was  by 
the  title  of  *  King  of  Trinacria '  that  Frederick 
was  recognized  by  Boniface  VUl  in  the  treaty 
of  Anagni  in  the  following  year  (June  tl,  13031, 
The  employment,  therefore,  by  Charles  Martel 
of  this  particular  name  for  Sicily  lends  an 
additional  stmg  to  his  utterances  (which,  of 
course,  are  partly  prophetic)  in  rebuke  of  his 
house ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubled  that  D. 
introduced  it  with  that  intention,  and  not  tt 
a  mere  synonym  for  Sicily.    [CIoUIa.] 

Tristano,  Tristan  or  Tristram  of  LyonestCt 
hero  of  the  old  French  Ron^uince,— '  li  plus 
puissant  chevalier  qui  onques  fust  en  la  grant 
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Bretaigne  devant  le  roi  Artu  et  apr^s,  fors  sole- 
ment  Galaad  le  tres  bon  chevalier,  et  Lancelot 
du  Lac  son  pere* — who  came  by  his  death 
through  his  love  for  Yseult,  *  Ysolt  la  bloic  * ;  he 
is  placed  by  D.  among  the  Lustful,  in  Circle  II 
of  Hell,  where  he  is  coupled  with  Paris  of  Troy 
as  having  been  '  parted  from  life  through  love,' 
Inf.  v.  67.    [IjUB8uriosi :  Paris.] 

Tristan,  the  nephew  of  King  Mark  of  Corn- 
wall, by  whom  he  was  brought  up,  having 
been  wounded  by  the  poisoned  sword  of  Mor- 
hoult,  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Ireland,  who 
came  to  Cornwall  to  demand  tribute  of  King 
Mark,  goes  to  Ireland  to  be  cured  of  his 
wound ;  there  he  meets  the  king's  daughter 
Yseult,  whom  later  he  is  sent  to  fetch  as  the 
bride  of  his  uncle  Mark.  On  the  journey  they 
partake  of  a  love  philtre  which  Yseult*s  mother 
had  prepared  for  her  and  King  Mark,  where- 
upon they  love  each  other  *at  once  and  for 
ever.*  When  they  arrive  in  Cornwall,  Yseult 
manages  to  substitute  her  maiden  Brangian 
for  herself  on  the  bridal  night ;  and  she  and 
Tristan  continue  to  meet  until  at  last  they  are 
discovered  together  in  Yseult's  chamber  by 
King  Mark,  who  mortally  wounds  Tristan 
with  a  poisoned  sword.  As  he  lies  upon  his 
death-bed  Tristan  begs  Mark  to  allow  him  to 
see  Yseult  once  more  before  he  dies;  Mark 
consents,  and  Yseult  reaches  Tristan  in  time 
to  receive  his  dying  embrace,  the  vehemence 
of  which  causes  her  heart  to  break,  and  she 
dies  upon  his  breast. 

The  story  of  Tristan's  death  is  told  as 
follows  in  the  old  French  prose  romance 
(originally  composed  early  in  Cent,  xiii,  the 
poetical  romances,  of  which  only  fragments 
nave  been  preserved,  belonging  to  the  middle 
of  Cent,  xii),  with  which  D.  was  doubtless  ac- 
quainted : — 

'  Or  dit  li  contes  que  un  jour  estoit  Tristans 
entrds  es  chambres  la  royne  et  harpoit  un  lay  qu'il 
avoit  fait.  Audret  Tentendi  et  le  vint  center  au 
roy  Marc.  Tristans  estoit  desanxids,  si  que  li  rois 
le  ferist  mortelment  parmi  Teschine  d'un  glaive 
envenimd  que  Morgain  li  ot  baillid.  Quant  li  rois 
ot  fait  cestui  coup,  il  s'en  parti,  car  il  ne  osa 
Tristan  attendre.  Tristans  congnut  bien  que  il 
estoit  fern  2i  mort ;  il  ne  pot  le  roy  ateindre  et, 
pour  ce,  s'en  vint  d'autre  part  en  la  court  k  val  et 
monta  le  premier  cheval  qu*il  trouva ;  si  s'en  fuit 
de  Tintaguel  et  s*en  vint  au  chastel  de  Dinas. 
Lors  se  coucha  tantost  et  dist  qu'il  estoit  mort  sans 
faille. .  .  .  Quant  Tristans  vit  qu'il  ne  pourroit  plus 
durer  se  petit  non,  il  dit  &  Dinas  :  Mandds  le  roy 
Marc  qu'U  vengne  k  moy ;  je  le  veroye  volentiers 
ains  que  je  morusse.  .  .  .  Quant  Tristans  vit  le  roy 
venir,  il  se  volt  lever  en  son  seant,  mais  il  ne  pot, 
quar  il  estoit  trop  faibles. . .  .  Oncles,  fait-il,  ne 
pleurds  mie ;  mais  faites  tant  seulement  par 
courtoisie  que  vous  ma  dame  Iseult  fassiez  venir 
devant  moy,  si  que  je  la  velsse  k  ma  fin.  C'est  la 
derraine  requeste  que  je  vous  face,  et  que  ele  me 
voye  finir.    Car  sachi^  vraiement  que  je  mourray 


huy  ou  demain.  Pour  ce,  desire-je  sur  tootes 
choses  que  la  voye  k  ma  mort. — Nepveu,  iait  H 
rois,  vous  voles  que  la  royne  vengne  k  vous  et  de 
y  venra  maintenant  Lors  I'envoie  querre,  et  de 
vint  celluy  jour  meismes.  .  . .  Quant  Tristans  vit 
apertement  qu*il  estoit  2i  la  mort  venus,  il  regaide 
entour  soi  et  dist :  Seigneur,  je  muire,  je  ne  puis 
plus  vivre  ;  k  Dieu  soy^  tout  commands.  QoaBt 
il  ot  dit  ceste  parole,  il  dist  k  la  royne  Isevlt: 
A  mie,  or  m'accol^  si  que  je  fine  entre  vos  bm. 
Si,  finerai  adonc  a  aise,  ce  m'est  avis.  laenlt 
s'accline  sur  Tristan,  quant  de  entent  ceste  parde, 
ele  s'abaisse  seur  son  pis.  Tristans  la  prent  eatre 
ses  bras,  et  quand  il  la  tint  seur  son  pis,  il  dist  si 
haut  que  tuit  cil  de  Idans  I'entendirent :  Dcs  ore 
ne  me  chaut  quant  je  mtiire,  puis  que  je  ai  oa 
dame  avoec  moy.  Lors  estraint  la  royne  de  tant 
de  force  que  il  li  fist  le  cuer  partir,  et  il  meesmes 
morut  en  tel  point  Si  que  bras  k  bras  et  hoodie 
k  bouche  mounirent  H  dui  amant,  et  demoorerent 
en  tele  maniere  embracids.  Mort  sont  amdui  et  par 
amour,  sans  autre  comfort.' 

There  exists  an  old  Italian  version  of  the 
prose  TrtstoHy  made  in  Tuscany  in  Cent. 
xiii ;  but  D.  was  presumably  fiuniUar  with  this 
romance  in  the  Ituigut  ^oil,  as  he  was  with 
the  Lancelot  du  Lac  and  the  Morte  cT Arthur. 
[Lingua  OiL] 

Trivia,  *the  goddess  at  the  three  ways,* 
term  applied  by  Virgil  (Aen,  vL  13,  35 ;  viL 
516, 774,  &c.),and  other  Latin  poets,  to  Diana 
(whose  temple  was  frequently  placed  where 
three  roads  met),  and  hence  by  D.  to  the 
Moon,  Diana  beine  goddess  of  the  Moon,  Par. 
xxiii.  26.    [Diana^ :  Iiuna.] 

THvio,  the  Trivium,  the  three  liberal  arts 
(viz.  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric),  which  in 
the  mediaeval  system  of  academic  studies  con- 
stituted the  first  portion  of  the  curriculum, 
being  the  undergraduates'  course  for  the  Ibor 
vears  before  proceeding  to  the  d^ree  of 
bachdor ;  mentioned.  Con  v.  ii.  14^.  [QomM- 
Wo.] 

TrivisianayMarca.  [HaroaTririaiaiia.] 

Trivisiani,  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
March  of  Treviso  (the  town  being  in  the  centre 
of  the  modem  province  of  Venetia,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Piavesella  and  the  Sile,  some 
twenty  miles  due  N.  of  Venice),  V.  E.  L  10^, 
r430;  coupled  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
March  of  Ancona  as  utriusque  Marchiat  viri^ 
V.  £.  i.  19^' ;  the  peoples  of  the  March  (Le.  the 
inhabitants  of  Vicenza,  Padua,  Treviso,  Fdtro, 
and  Belluno),  referred  to  by  Cunizza  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Venus)  as  la  turba  presenter  Chi 
Tagliamento  e  Adtce  richiude^  Par.  iz.  43-4 
[Marca  Trivisiana] ;  their  dialect,  coined 
with  that  of  the  Venetians  as  being  distmct 
from  those  of  the  Lombards  and  ^  the  in- 
habitants of  Aquileia,  V.  E.  i.  io*'"Wj  con- 
demned, together  with  those  of  the  Veronese, 
Vicentines,  Paduans,  and  Brescians,  as  harsh, 
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Pjespecially  in  a  woman's  mouth «  one  of  their 

Ij^eculianties  ht\ng  a  fondness  for  consonantal 

endings  in/,  V,  E.  i.  i42<>-3*;  abandoned  by 

their  most  illustrious  poets  in  favour  of  the 

Italian  vulgar  tongue,  V,  E,  i.  i9^<»-i'>. 

Troade]»  the  Troad,  territory  of  Troy,  form- 
ing the  NAV.  angle  of  Mysia,  in  NAV.  of  Asia 
Minor;  referred  to  by  the  Emperor  Justinian 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury)  as  the  place 
whence  the  Roman  Eagle  took  its  origin  (the 
Romans  being  regarded  as  descended  from 
the  Trojans),  Par.  vu  6,  67 ;  the  district  itself 
being  indicated  by  the  mention  of  Antandros, 
the  Simois,  and  the  tomb  of  Hector  (1^.67*8). 
[Antandro :  81moenta«] 

Troia,  the  city  of  Troy,  which  after  a  ten 
years*  siege  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Greeks,  Aeneas  and  a  remnant  of  the  Trojans 
escaping  to  Italy,  where  they  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Roman  Empire;  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  departure  of  Aeneas  for 
Italy,  Inf.  i.  74;  Conv,  iv.  5**  (cf.  Inf.  xxvi. 
59-60 ;  Far.  vi.  6,  67-8)  [Enea] ;  Sinon  the 
Greek,  who  induced  the  Trojans  to  admit  the 
wooden  horse  within  their  walls,  Inf.  xxx.  98^ 
114  [Blnone] ;  its  fall  and  dcstrxiCtion»  Purg. 
xii.  61  J  Mon.  ii.  3**-*  (d  Inf.  xxx.  13-15) ;  its 
capture  by  the  Greeks  the  starting-point  of 
Livy's  history  of  Rome,  Mon.  ii.  3-^^* ;  re- 
ferred to  as  //ion,  Int  i.  7j  ;  Purg.  xil  62 
rilion] ;  Pergama^  Epist.  vi.  4  [Pergama] ; 
Virgil's  reference  to  it  as  *  lliaca  urbs  *  {Atn. 
viii.  134),  quoted,  Mon.  ii.  3^;  its  territory 
referred  to,  Par.  vi.  6,  67-8  [Troade]. 

Troiani,  Trojans;  driven  from  the  Stro- 
phadcs  by  tihe  Harpies,  Inf.  xiii.  10-12  [Arple: 
Btrofkde] ;  the  wars  of  their  descendants  the 
Romans  in  Italy,  Inf.  xxviii.  9-10;  their  pride 
and  presumption  punished  at  the  fall  of  Troy, 
Inf.  aKx*  15-iS;  their  history  one  of  the 
favourite  themes  of  the  Florentine  women  of 
old,  Par.  XV.  I24'6;  and  the  subject  of  romances 
in  the  langui  d"o%  V.  E.  i.  loi^*  J*  \Ua$u^ 
Oif\  \  Juno's  hostility  to  them,  V.  N.  j  25^*-* 
[Oluno] ;  Aeneas  (correctly,  ilector)  apostro- 
phiied  by  Virgil  as  *the  light  and  hope  of 
the  Trojans/  Con  v.  iii.  ii1a*-«o  nOiiea] ;  tlic 
a^ed  Trojans  left  by  Aeneas  with  A  testes  in 
Sicily,  Conv,  iv.  26*<-«  (cf.  Purg.  xviii.  136-7) 
(Aoeate^];  their  Penates  the  subject  of  con- 
tention between  the  two  peoples  sprung  from 
them  in  Italy,  viz.  the  Romans  and  the  Albans, 
Mon.ii.  11  ^^'T  [Albania  Bomanl^];  a  strain  of 
Trojan  blood  in  the  Lombards, notwithstanding 
their  barbarian  origin,  Epist.  v.  4  [Lombardi  * : 
I^ongobardi] ;  VirgiPs  references  to  them  as 
•  Tcucri/  quoted,  Mon.  ii.  3^^  9**  [Teuorl] ; 
referred  to  as  the  founders  of  the  Roman  race, 
'il  gentU  seme  de'  Komani/  Inf.  axvi.  60;  the 
detceiit  of  the  Komant  from  them»  Inf.  xxvi. 
60;  jDiviii.  10;  Par,  av,  136;  Mon.  IL  iT-*^* 
[BomanlM* 


Troiano,  Trojan ;  /uHt  Troiant,  i.  e»  the 
furies  which  drove  Hecuba  of  Troy  out  of  her 
wits,  Inf.xxx.  22  [£ouba];  the  Trojan  Rhipeus, 
Par.  XX.  68  TBifeo];  Valio  sanpa  Tronuw^ 
i,  e,  the  blooa  of  the  Trojans  which  ran  in  the 
veins  of  the  Romans*  Conv.  iv.  4^^3-5.  Troiana 
radtXf  L  c.  the  Trojan  stem  whence  sprang  the 
Romans  and  the  Albans,  Mon.  ii.  ii**~*X^^ 
manl  ^ :  TroianL] 

Troja,  -anl,  -ano.    [Trola,  -ani,  -ano,] 

Troni,  Thrones,  one  of  the  Angelic  Hier- 
archies ;  described  by  Cunizia  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Venus)  as  mirrors  rejecting  the  mind  of  the 
Deity  to  the  lower  intelligences*  Par.  ix.  61-3 ; 
mentioned  by  Beatrice  (in  the  Crystalline 
Heaven)  as  ranking  last  in  the  first  (i.e. 
highest!  Hierarchy,  the  Cherubim  and  Sera- 
phim ranking  above  them,  Par.  xxviii,  104-5  ; 
m  the  Cemt'ivio  D.  states  that  the  first  (i.e. 
lowest)  Hierarchy  is  composed  of  Angels, 
Archangels,  and  Thrones,  the  third  place  in  the 
third  (i.e.  highest)  Hierarchy  being  occupied 
by  the  Powers,  Conv.  iL  6*^"*^  [Oerarchlal; 
according  to  this  arrangement  they  preside 
over  the  Heaven  of  Venus,  Conv.  ii.  6^^  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  other,  over  the  Heaven  of 
Saturn  [Faradlao  ^]  ;  their  number  not  great, 
but  at  least  three,  corresponding  to  the  tlirce 
movements  of  the  Heaven  of  Venus,  Conv,  iL 
6W«-3<i  [Venere,  Cialo  dl]. 

Tronto,  river  of  Central  Italy,  which  riaei 
in  the  Apennines,  and  6ows  N.£.  past  Ascoli, 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  the 
present  provinces  of  the  Marches  and  the 
Abruzii,  and  entering  the  Adriatic  about  a 
mile  below  Porto  d*Ascoli;  mentioned  by 
Charles  M artel  (in  the  Heaven  of  Venus)  as 
the  N.E.  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Par* 
viii.  63  [Auaonia :  NapoU]. 

TUUio.    (Cioero.] 

Ttillo,  Tuilus  Hostilius,  third  King  of  Rocne^ 
Conv.  iv.  s'o.     [Hostiliua.] 

Tupino,  stream  in  N.  of  Umbria,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines  and  flows  S.  past  Nocera 
and  Foligno  mto  the  Tiber  ;  mentioned  by  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sua^ 
in  his  description  of  the  situation  of  Asiisi» 
which  stands  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  Monte 
Subasio,  between  the  streams  of  Tupino  (on 
the  E.)  and  Chiasai  (on  the  W.),  Par.  ai.  43*$. 
[AbomI.] 

Turbia,  U  Turbie,  village  at  the  W,  tai* 
tremity  of  the  province  of  Liguria,  in  the  prticai 
department  c^  Alpes-Maritimea,  about  1 1  aiOca 
from  the  coast,  above  Monaco;  it  owes  ita 
name  to  a  huge  Roman  tower  (the  remaiai  el 
which  are  stit)  to  be  teenK  known  ai  7H/tm 
Augusii,  which  was  erected  to  cororatmoiaie 
the  subjugation  of  the  Ligurian  tribea,  4.0*  13. 

D  mentions  it,  together  with  Lerici  (at  the 
E.  extremity  of  Liguria),  in  connexion  with  the 
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rugged  and  precipitous  nature  of  the  country 
between  those  two  points  in  his  day,  Purg. 
iii.  49. 

Benvenuto,  who  speaks  as  if  from  personal 
experience  of  this  district,  describes  Turbia 
as: — 

'unum  castellum  fortissimum  in  fine  Italiae  in 
introitu  provinciae  super  Monacum.'   [Itoxici.] 

Turchi,  Asiatic  Turks ;  mentioned,  together 
with  the  Tartars,  in  connexion  ^th  the  briUiancy 
of  the  colouring  and  design  of  the  cloths  manu- 
fectured  by  them,  Inf.  xvii.  17. 

Turkish  fabrics  were  famous  in  the  Middle 
A^  (as  still) ;  such  expressions  as  '  turcjuie,' 
*  tissu  de  turquin,'  *  tapis  turquois,*  to  indicate 
superfine  cloths,  hangings,  &c.,  are  common  in 
Old  French  texts.    [TartarL] 

Turni,  the  followers  of  Tumus,  i.e.  the 
Rutulians,  Epist.  vii.  5.     [Butuli.] 

Tumo,  Tumus,  King  of  the  Rutulians  at 
the  time  of  Aeneas'  arrival  in  Italy ;  he  fought 
against  the  latter  because  Latinus,  King  of 
Ditium,  gave  his  daughter  Lavinia  to  be  the 
wife  of  Aeneas,  after  having  promised  her  to 
Tumus.  During  the  war  Tumus  slew  Pallas, 
son  of  Evander,  who  was  fighting  for  Aeneas, 
and  afterwards  appeared  in  battle  wearing  his 
belt ;  when  he  and  Aeneas  met  in  single  com- 
bat, and  Tumus,  being  vanquished,  begged  for 
his  life,  Aeneas,  who  was  about  to  spare  him. 


caught  sight  of  the  belt  of  Pallas,  and,  maddened 
at  the  sight,  rashed  upon  Tumus,  and  tmn  hhn 
through  with  his  swora. 

Tumus  is  mentioned,  together  with  Camilla, 
and  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  as  having  died  for 
Italy,  Inf.  i.  108  ;  his  prayer  to  Aeneas  for  life, 
and  acquiescence  in  his  marriage  to  Lavinia« 
as  narrated  by  Virgil  (Aen.  xiL  936-7),  Moo. 
ii.  3^1^^^  [Enea :  lAvinia] ;  his  single  com- 
bat with  Aeneas,  who  would  have  spared  his 
life,  had  it  not  been  for  the  belt  of  rallas,  as 
Virgil  testifies  (A^n.  xii.  -  887-952),  Mon.  iL 
118-21.    [Fallante:  Butoli.] 

Tumtis,  King  of  the  Rutulians,  Moo.  n. 
3in  1,10,17.    [Tumo.] 

TuscanL    [Toodhl] 

Toscantis.    [Toboo.] 

Tusci.    [Tosohl] 

Tuscia.    [Toaoana.] 

Tyberis.    [Tevere.] 

Tyrrenum  liare,  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  adjoins 
the  W.  and  S.W.  coast  of  Italy,  lying  between 
Corsica  and  Calabria ;  it  receives  the  waters  of 
the  right  side  of  Ital^  (if  the  Apennines  be 
taken  as  the  dividmg  hne  from  N.  to  S.),  V.E. 
i.  10*7-8 ;  the  islandsof  (viz.  Sicily  and  Sardinia), 
to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  right  side 
of  Italy,  V.E.i.io5«-7. 


u 


Ubaldin  dalla  Pila.  [Pila,  Ubaldin 
dalla.] 

Ubaldlni,  powerfiil  Ghibelline  family  of 
Tuscany,  whose  headquarters  were  in  the  Mu- 
gello  (the  upper  valley  of  the  Sieve)  to  the  N. 
of  Florence.  The  Florentines  appear  to  have 
found  them  troublesome  neighbours,  and  in 
1 25 1,  as  Villani  records  (vi.  47),  sent  an  ex- 
pedition against  them  and  reduced  them  for 
the  time  being.  He  mentions  them  among 
those  who  were  in  favour  of  razing  Florence  to 
the  ground  after  the  battle  of  Montaperti  in 
1260  (vi.  81).  Dino  Compagni  records  (ii.  29) 
that  in  the  summer  of  1302  they  and  the  Pisans 
helped  the  exiled  GhibeUines  and  Bianchi  from 
Florence  in  an  attack  upon  Florentine  territory, 
in  the  MugeUo,  on  account  of  which  the  Flor- 
entines sent  a  second  expedition  to  chastise 
them.  According  to  Villani  (viii.  53)  this  was 
immediately  after  the  capture  by  the  Floren- 
tines (through  the  treachery  of  Carlino  de'  Pazzi) 
of  the  stronghold  of  Piantrevigne  in  Valdamo. 
[Carlino.] 


Several  members  of  this  £unily  are 
tioned  by  D.,  viz.  the  femous  Cardinal,  Otta- 
viano  degli  Ubaldini  (Inf.  x.  120)  [CSazdinals^ 
n] ;  his  elder  brother,  Ubaldino  dalla  Pila 
(Purg.  xxiv.  29)  [Pila,  Ubaldin  dalla];  and 
his  two  nephews,  the  Archbishop  Roggieri  of 
Pisa  (Inf.  xxxiii.  14)  [Buggieri,  AreivnooQiFo] 
and  Ugolino  d'Azzo  (Purg.  xiv.  105)  [AiBOb 
Ugolin  d' :  Table  xzix.] 

Ubaldini,  Ottaviano  deglL  [Cardinal, 

n.] 

Ubaldini,  Ruggieri  deglL  [Bnggiarl, 
Aroivesoovo.] 

Ubaldo,  St  Ubaldo  Baldas^ni,  bom  1084, 
Bishop  of  Gubbio,  11 29-1 160;  beftve  he  was 
made  a  Bishop  he  lived  as  a  hermit  upon  a  hiU 
near  Gubbio,  in  N.  Umbria,  on  which  the 
Chiascio  rises. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun)  mentions  hrni  in  connexion  with  his  de- 
scription of  the  situation  of  Assisi,  Par.  id,  44. 
[Asoesi:  ChiawiS] 
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Ubbriachi  I,  noble  Florentine  family,  a 
member  of  which  is  placed  among  the  Usurers 
in  Round  3  of  Circle  VH  of  Hell,  being  referred 
to  by  the  mention  of  the  arms  of  the  family, 
viz,  on  a  tield  gules  a  goose  argent,  Inf«  xvii. 

62-3.       [USUTILI.] 

VUlani  states  that  the  Ubbriachi  were  Ghi* 
beilines  (v.  39  ;  vi*  33),  and  were  among  those 
expelled  from  Florence  in  1258  (vi,  65J ;  they 
lived  in  the  Sesto  d*01tramo  (v.  39), 

Uberti,  powerful  Ghibelline  family  of  FIor» 
ence ;  mentioned  by  D.  together  with  the  Vis- 
conti  of  Milan  as  typical  instances  of  noble 
houses^  Conv.  iv.  ao-'^^"^! ;  Cacciaguida  (in  the 
Heaven  of  Mars*  speaks  of  them  (without 
naming  them)  as  having  been  of  importance 
in  his  day  and  as  having  been  brought  low 
through  their  pride,  referring  to  ibem  as  quet 
€k€  son  dis/atti  Ptr  lor  superbia^  Par*  xvi. 
109-10. 

The  Ubcrti,  like  the  Lambcrti  (with  whom 
they  are  coupled  by  Cacciaguida),  were  sup- 
posed, as  Villani  states  (iv.  i),  to  have  been  of 
German  origin,  and  to  have  come  to  Florence 
m  Cent  x  with  the  Emperor  Otto  I  [Iiam* 
b«rtl] ;  he  says  of  them  :— 

'  Nel  quarticre  dclla  porta  santa  Mftria,  cfa*  k  oggi 
Del  s^sto  di  san  Fiero  Schemggio  e  quello  di  Borgo, 
avea  moUo  po&senti  c  anlichl  le^aggi.  1  maggiori 
erano  gli  Uberti,  nut!  e  vetiuto  \\  toro  antico  detU 
Magna,  che  abitavano  ov*  t  oggi  la  piaxxa  de'  Fnori 
e'l  palagio  del  popolo*'     (iv.  13.) 

Under  the  year  11 77  he  gives  an  account  of 
their  rising  against  the  government  of  Flor- 
ence, making  speciaJ  mention  of  their  pride 
and  ingratitude  :— 

'  Nel  detto  anno  si  cominci6  in  Ftrenze  dissen- 
sione  e  guem  grande  trm*  cittadini ,  che  inai  non 
era  piii  stata  in  Firenze,  e  ci6  fu  per  troppa  graa* 
aezia  e  nposo  miscbialo  colla  superbia  ingratitu* 
dine,  che  quelli  della  casa  degii  Uberti  ch*  erano  i 
piti  possenti  e  maggiori  cittadini  di  Firenie,  co'loro 
•eguaci  nobiii  c  popolari,  comindaro  gnerra  co*con* 
soli,  ch*  erano  signori  e  guidatoH  del  cotnune  a 
certo  tempo  e  con  certi  ordini,  per  la  invidia  ddla 
aignoria  che  non  era  a  loro  volere.*     (v.  9.) 

Later  he  mentions  them  as  the  heads  of  the 
Ghibelline  party  in  Florence  (v.  39 ;  vi.  1%^  65 ), 
and  as  having  been  among  those  who  were 
expelled  in  J258  {\\.  65),     [BuondelmontL] 

To  this  house  belonged  the  great  Ghibel- 
line captain,  Farinata  degli  Ubcrti,  to  whose 
patriotism  it  was  owing  that  the  city  of  Flor- 
ence was  saved  from  de^tmction  after  the 
battle  of  Montaperti,  when  the  majority  of 
the  viaorious  party  were  for  razing  it  to  the 
fround,    [Farlnala.] 

Uberti^  Farinata  degU.    [F&rln&ta.] 

Ubertin  Donato,    [Donate,  tTbertinJ 

Vbertino  da  Casale],  Ubertino  d'llia  da 
Caiale,  leader  of  the  M>*ad]ed  Spiritualists  in 


the  Franciscan  Order,  who  opposed  the  re- 
laxations of  discipline  introduced  by  Matteo 
d'Acquasparta  as  General  of  the  Order ;  he  and 
Matteo  are  referred  to  by  St  Bonaventura  (in 
the  Heaven  of  the  Sun)  in  his  lament  over  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Order,  to  which  he  himself 
belonged,  Par.  xii.  124.  [Aoqiuuparta  :  Oa- 
8  ale.  I 

Ubertino,  who  was  bom  in  1259,  entered  the 
Franciscan  Order  in  1273 ;  after  spending  nine 
years  as  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Paris  he 
returned  to  Iialy^  where  after  the  death  of 
Pier  Giovanni  Olivi  he  became  head  of  the 
Spiritualists;  during  the  pontificate  of  Cle« 
ment  V  his  party  prevailed,  but  on  the  election 
of  John  XXI 1  he  withdrew  from  the  Franciscan 
Oixier  and  entered  (in  13 17)  that  of  St.  Bene- 
dict ;  he  died  in  1338.   (Casini.) 

Pietro  di  Dante  says  of  him  :  — 

*  Fratcr  Ubcrtinus  de  Casali  composuit  libeHum 
vocatum  Proloqutum  de  i>otentia  Papae,  coarctando 
scripturam,  dicendo  quod  ad  hoc  ut  Papa  e«et 
Papa  vere  debcat  habere  quae  Petrus  babuit/ 

BenvenutOy  who  calls  him  Johannes  de  Ca> 
sali,  says  of  him : — 

*  late  siquidem  ntmius  stringcbat  scripturafn 
lacram  in  exponendo ;  scripsit  enim  super  libnim 
Apocalypsis,  ubi  fecit  fnictisstmas  exposition ea,  et 
mulu  et  magna  nuda  dixit  de  ecclesia,  sive  de 
pastoribus  ecdesiae  ;  propter  quod  lil>er  ejus  dam* 
natus  est  et  prohibttua  taepe  in  omni  capitulo.* 

XJberto  da  Romena.    (Oberttui  de  Bo« 

mena.] 

Ubriachi.    [UbbHachL] 

Uccellatoio,  name  of  a  hill  outside  Flor* 
ence,  whence  the  traveller  coming  from  Bologna 
in  tlie  old  days  used  to  catch  the  first  glimpte 
of  the  city ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Cacciaguida 
(in  the  Heaven  of  Mars  I  together  with  Monte- 
malo,  a  hill  outside  Rome,  Par.  zv.  109-10 
[Montemalo],  Ld.  Vernon  places  it  about 
a  mile  due  N.  of  Trespiano  (Par.  xvi.  531. 
Landtno  says  :— 

*  Chi  viene  a  Ftrenxe  per  la  strada  Bologneae, 
non  la  vede  ae  prima  non  arnva  alio  UcccUaloio,  il 
qual  monie  d  lontano  da  Firenac  cinque  migtia 
nella  via  che  porta  a  Bologna.* 

NoU. — The  word  Ucailaim^  roust  be  icaaned 
Ucceliafoi'  (four  syllables)!  cf.  T4gghim\  Int 
vL  79;  xvi.  41. 

Ughl^  ancient  noble  family  of  Florence^ 
mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars)  at  having  been  already  in  their  dechoe 
in  his  time,  Par.  xvL  98*  lo  D.'«  day  they 
were  extinct ;  Villani  says  : — 

*  Nel  quartiere  detla  porta  4i  Ma  Diaacitto  .  •  » 
gli  Ughi  furono  antiditaiiait,  1  ^nM  adiiatfOia 
sanU  Maria  Ughi,  e  ttitlci  II  |Wfg:i»dl  MoaMflil  %k 
lorO|  e  oggi  »ono  apeotL'    (iv.  la) 


[Ml] 


Ugo  Ciapetta 


Ugo  di  Brandimborgo 


The  Ottimo  Comento : — 

*  Quesci  Ugfai  furono  nobili  cittadini,  da*  quali  si 
dice  ch'  ^  dinominata  una  chiesa  ch'  ^  nella  citU  di 
Firenze,  ch'  &  appellata  santa  Maria  Ughi,  la  quale 
da  il  segno  il  di  di  Sabato  Santo  ad  accendere  il 
fuoco  benedetto  nella  cittade ;  e  dicesi  ch'  i  di- 
nominato  da  loro  uno  poggio  presso  alia  cittade, 
nome  Monte  UghL' 

Ugo  Ciapetta.    [Ciai>etta,  Ugo.] 

Ugo  da  San  Vittore,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor, 
celebrated  mystic  and  theologian  of  the  begin- 
ning of  Cent,  xii ;  he  was  bom  near  Ypr^s  in 
FlajQders  drc.  1097,  and  was  educated  during 
his  early  years  in  the  monastery  of  Hamersleben 
near  Halberstadt  in  Saxony  ;  in  11 15  he  re- 
moved to  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  near  Paris, 
which  had  recently  been  founded  by  William  of 
Champeaux,  the  preceptor  of  Abelard,  and 
which  during  Cent  xii  was  the  headquarters 
of  mysticism ;  he  became  one  of  the  canons- 
regular  of  the  abbey,  and  was  in  1 130  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  theology,  which  he  held  until 
his  death  in  11 41,  his  reputation  being  so  great 
that  he  was  known  as  *  alter  Augustinus '  and 
'lingua  Augustini.'  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  St  Bernard,  and  among  his  pupils  were 
Richard  of  St.  Victor  and  Peter  Lombard. 
His  writings,  which  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  characterized  by  g^at  learning,  are  fre- 
quently quoted  by  St  Thomas  Aquinas ;  the 
most  celebrated  are  the  Summa  Senteftiiarum^ 
in  which  he  gives  a  methodical  or  rational 
presentation  of  the  contents  of  faith ;  the  De 
Eruditiane  Didascalica^  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia 
of  the  sciences  as  then  understood,  viewed  in 
their  relation  to  theology;  the  Institutiones 
Mofuisticae,  including  the  treatises  De  area 
moraiif  De  area  mystiea^  and  De  vamtate 
mundi\  and  the  De  Sacramentis  Fiddy  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  faith,  comprising  a  complete 
exposition  of  catholic  theology ;  he  also  wrote 
commentaries  upon  various  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  (with  the  latter  of  which 
he  appears  to  rank  as  of  equal  importance  the 
canons,  the  decretals,  and  the  wntings  of  the 
fathers),  and  upon  the  De  Ceulesti  Hierarehia 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 

Of  Hugh  and  his  pupil  Richard,  Milman 
says: — 

*  The  mysticism  of  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  withdrew 
the  contemplator  altogether  from  the  outward  to 
the  inner  world — from  God  in  the  works  of  nature 
to  God  in  his  workings  on  the  soul  of  man.  This 
contemplation  of  God,  the  consunmiate  perfection 
of  man,  is  immediate,  not  mediate.  Through  the 
Angels  and  the  Celestial  Hierarchy  of  the  Areopa- 
gite it  aspires  to  one  God,  not  in  his  Theophany, 
but  in  his  inmost  essence.  All  ideas  and  forms  of 
things  are  latent  in  the  human  soul  as  in  God,  only 
they  are  manifested  to  the  soul  by  its  own  activity, 
its  meditative  power.  Yet  St  Victor  is  not  exempt 
6x>m  the  grosser  phraseology  of  the  M3rstic — the 
tasting  God,  and  other  degrading  images  from  the 


senses  of  men.  The  ethical  system  of  Hugo  de 
St.  Victor  is  that  of  the  Church,  more  free  and 
lofty  than  the  dry  and  barren  discipline  of  Peter 
Lombard:  it  looks  to  the  end  and  object,  not 
merely  to  the  punctilious  performance  of  Church 
works.  Richard  de  St  Victor  was  at  once  more 
logical  and  more  devout,  raising  higher  at  cmce 
the  unassisted  power  of  man,  yet  with  even  more 
supernatural  interference — less  ecclesiastical,  more 
religious.  Thus  the  silent,  solemn  Cloister  was, 
as  it  were,  constantly  bidancing  the  noisy  and 
pugnacious  School  llie  system  of  the  St  Vktois 
is  the  contemplative  philosophy  of  deep-thinking 
minds  in  their  profound  seclusion,  not  of  intel- 
lectual gladiators  :  it  is  that  of  men  following  oat 
the  train  of  their  own  thoughts,  not  perpetually 
crossed  by  the  objections  of  subtle  rival  disputants. 
Its  end  is  not  victory,  but  the  inward  satisfaction 
of  the  soul.' 

D.  places  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  among  the 
doctors  of  the  Church  (Spiriti  Sapienti)^  to- 
gether with  Petrus  Comestor  and  Petrus  His- 
panus,  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun,  where  he  u 
named  by  St  Bonaventura,  Par.  xii.  133.  [861e^ 
Cielo  deL] 

Ugo  di  Brandimborgo],  the  Man|ais 
Hugh  of  Brandenburg  (as  Villani  calls  hun), 
referred  to  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars)  as  il  gran  Barone,  Par.  xvi.  128;  he  is 
said  to  have  come  to  Florence  from  Germany 
with  the  Emperor  Otto  III,  and  while  there  to 
have  conferred  knighthood  on  five  norentine 
families  (viz.  the  Giandonati,  the  Pulci,  the 
Nerli,  the  Gangalandi,  and  the  Delia  Bella) ; 
he  died  in  Florence  on  the  festival  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  and  was  buried  in  the  Badia  of 
Florence  (founded  by  his  mother  in  978),  where 
the  anniversary  of  his  death  was  (and  is  stiD) 
solemnly  commemorated  every  year  on  St 
Thomas'  day  (Dec  21);  these  circumstances 
are  referred  to  by  Cacciaguida  {yi/,  127-132). 
[Badia:  Tommaao^.] 

Villani's  account  is  as  follows  : — 

'  Col  detto  Otto  terzo  venne  in  Italia  il  marchese 
Ugo :  credo  fosse  il  marchese  di  Brandimborgo, 
perocch^  in  Alamagna  non  ha  altro  marcfaesata 
A  cestui  piacque  si  la  stanza  di  Toscana,  special- 
mente  della  nostra  dtta  di  Firenze,  ch'  egli  ci  fece 
venire  la  moglie,  e  in  Firenze  fece  suo  dimoro, 
siccome  vicario  d'Otto  imperadore. .  . .  Tutto  no 
patrimonio  d*Alamagna  fece  vendere,  e  ordin6  e 
fece  fare  sette  badie  .  . .  e  tutte  queste  badie  dot6 
riccamente,  e  vivette  poi  colla  moglie  in  santa  vita, 
e  non  ebbe  nullo  figliuolo,  e  mori  nella  dttk  di 
Firenze  il  di  di  santo  Tommaso  gli  anni  di  Cristo 
1006,  e  a  grande  onore  fu  soppdlito  alia  badia  di 
Firenze.  £  vivendo  il  detto  marchese  Ugo,  fece 
in  Firenze  molti  cavalieri  della  schiatta  de'  Gian- 
donati, de' Pulci,  de' Nerli,  de'Conti  da  Gangalandi, 
e  di  quelli  della  Bella,  i  quali  tutti  per  suo  amoce 
ritennero  e  portarono  I'arme  sua  addogata  rossa  e 
bianca  con  diverse  intrassegne.*    (iv.  a.) 

This  'marchese  di  Brandimborgo*  appears 
to  be  identical  with  Ugo,  Marquis  of  Tuscany, 
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Ugolin  d'Azzo 


Ugolino^  Conte 


961- no  I  ^  who  was  son  of  Ubcrto,  Marquis  of 
Tuscany,  936-961  (nat  son  of  Ugo,  King  of 
Italy  and  Count  of  Arks,  926-945),  and  of  the 
Countess  Willa  (foundress  of  the  Badia  of 
Florence  in  978*  daughter  of  Marquis  Bonifazio 
of  Spoleto,  and  of  Countess  Waldrada,  sister 
of  Rudolf  If  of  Bur^ndyt  912-937). 

Ugolin  d'Azzo.    [Azeo,  UgoUno  d\] 

Ugolin  de*  FantoUn.  [Pantolin,  Ugolin 
d©'.] 

Ugolino,  Conte,  Count  Ugolino  della 
Gherardesca,  head  of  the  Guelf  party  in  Pisa, 
who,  after  having  intrigued  with  the  Ghibcllmes^ 
was  betrayed  by  their  leader,  Ruggieri  degli 
Ubaldini,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  and  imprisoned 
and  starved  to  death  in  the  Tower  of  Famine 
at  Pisa.  D,  places  him^  together  with  the 
Archbishopi  among  the  Traitors  in  Antenora, 
the  second  division  of  Circle  IX  of  Hell  (where 
those  who  had  been  traitors  to  their  country  or 
their  party  are  punished),  Ruggieri  being  below 
Ugolino,  just  on  the  confines  of  the  next  divi- 
sion, Tolomea  (the  place  assigned  to  those  who 
have  betrayed  their  associates),  Inf.  xxxiii,  13, 
85;  (U.  and  Ruggieri)  duOf  Inf.  xxxii,  125; 
/Vjf,  V.  126;  il  stn^aHy  V,  128  j  ^ua\  v,  132; 
quel  pucator^  xxxiii.  2  \  egli^  v,  3.  [Antenora  : 
Tolomea:  Tradltorl.] 

After  leaving  Bocca  degli  Abati,  as  they  pass 
on  their  way  through  Antenora,  D.  and  Virgil 
see  two  sinners  frozen  one  above  the  other  in 
the  same  hole,  the  upper  one  of  whom  (Ugolino) 
is  gnawing  the  head  of  the  lower  (Ruggieri) 

»(lnt  xxxii.  134-33);  D.  asks  the  former  the 
reason  of  this,  and  who  he  and  his  \nctim  arc 
(w,  133-9) ;  thereupon  Ugolino,  lifting  his 
mouth  from  Ruggieri's  head,  on  the  hair  of 
which  he  wipes  his  lips,  proceeds  to  answer  D.*s 
questions,  explaining  that  he  does  so  in  order  to 
bring  in^cuny  in  the  world  above  upon  the  traitor 
whom  he  is  gnawing  (xxxiii.  i^);  he  then  names 
himself  and  the  Archbishop,  and,  after  referring 
to  his  betrayal  by  the  latter,  goes  on  to  describe 
the  circumstances  of  his  death  {trv.  10-2 1) ;  how, 
after  he  and  his  four  sons  {see  below)  had  been 
imprisoned  for  several  months  (reading  *piu 
Itiiie,'  V.  26)  in  the  tower,  which  from  his  fate 
had  come  to  be  called  the  Tower  of  Famine,  he 
one  night  had  a  dream  in  which  he  and  his  sons 
figured  as  a  wolf  and  cubs,  who  were  hunted 
cm  Monte  San  Giuhano  by  the  Archbishop  with 
his  friends  as  hounds,  and  in  a  short  time  run 
down  and  torn  to  pieces  {inf.  22-36) ;  how  the 
next  day,  at  the  hour  when  their  food  used  to 
be  brought,  he  heard  the  door  below  being 
nailed  up  {vv,  37-54) ;  how  on  the  second  day, 
being  struck  with  despair  at  the  sight  of  his 
sons'  faces,  he  gnawed  his  hands  in  agony,  and 
his  sons,  thinking  he  did  it  for  hunger,  offered 
themselves  to  him  for  food  (i^/.  55-64) ;  how 
they  spent  the  third  day  in  mute  despair 
(m/.  65-6);    how  on   the   fourth  day  his  son 


Gaddo  died,  and  the  other  three  on  the  two 
following  days  {w,  67-72) ;  and  how  be  him- 
self, after  dragging  on  for  two  more  days,  at 
last  succumbed  on  the  eighth  day  {vt*.  73^5); 
Ugolino  then,  after  finishing  his  narrative,  once 
more  sets  his  teeth  into  the  Archbishop's  skull 
{vv,  76-8), 

Some  commentators  have  thought  that  by 
the  last  line  of  Ugolino's  narrative,  *  Poscia,  piii 
che  il  dolor,  potl^il  digiuno'  (v.  75),  D.  meant 
to  imply  that  the  Count,  in  the  extremity  of 
starvation,  did  actually  attempt  to  prolong  his 
life  by  feeding  upon  the  bodies  of  his  sons,  as 
they  had  prayed  him  to  do  while  they  were  yet 
alive  {Tn*.  61-3)— a  suggestion  to  which  Ugo- 
lino's  occupation  in  Hell  lends  some  colour ; 
but  if  any  such  incident  had  occurred  it  must 
have  been  known  at  the  time,  and  some  men- 
tion of  it  would  have  been  made  by  contem- 
porary writers,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  hint  of  such  a  thing  in  the  contem- 
porary records.  The  Pisan  Buti,  for  instance, 
who  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
removal  and  burial  of  the  bodies,  says  nothing 
whatever  as  to  their  having  been  in  any  way 
mutilated ;  he  comments  :— 

^Poscia,  piu  ch4  il  dolor^  potto  %l  digiunoi  cioA 
poscia  il  digiuno  fini  la  vita  mia,  la  quale  consen^ava 
il  dolore ;  c  cosl  rende  ragionc  come  potee  tanto 
vivcre^  c  dice  che  nc  fu  cagione  il  dolore.  E  qucato 
finge  Tautorc,  perchi  dopo  It  otto  di'  nc  furono 
cavati  e  portati  inviluppati  nellc  stuoie  al  luogo 
de'  Frati  minori  a  san  Francesco  e  sotterratj  nel 
monimento  che  6  al  tato  alii  scalorti  a  montare  ia 
chiesa  alia  porta  del  chiostro,  coi  fcrri  in  gamha; 
li  quali  ferri  vid'  io,  cavato  del  detto  monimento.* 

The  Count*s  imprisonment  lasted  for  eight 
months,  from  the  end  of  July,  1288,  to  the 
middle  of  March,  I28|*  According  to  Villani 
the  decision  to  starv^e  the  prisoners  to  death 
was  coincident  with  the  election  of  the  Ghibcl- 
line  Count  Guido  da  Montefeltro  as  captain  of 
Pisa ;  he  says ; — 

'  E  giunto  il  detto  contc  Guido  in  Pisa  nel  detto 
anno  laSS  del  detto  mese  di  Marzo,  i  Pi»ani,  i  quali 
avcano  messo  in  pregione  il  contc  Ugolino  c  due 
suoi  figliuoti,  c  due  figtiuoli  del  conte  Guclfo  suo 
figliuolo,  in  una  torre  in  sulta  piazza  degli  anaiani, 
fcciono  chiavare  la  porta  della  detta  torre,  e  Je 
chiavi  gittare  in  Arno,  e  vietare  a'  dcttt  pregioni 
ogni  vivanda,  gli  quali  in  pochi  giorni  vi  moriroiio 
di  fame.  Ma  prima  domandando  con  grida  U  detto 
conte  penttcnzia,  non  gli  concedettono  frate  o  prete 
che  '1  confcssasse,  £  tratti  tutti  e  cinque  morti 
insieme  della  torre,  vilmente  furono  soCterrati;  e 
d'allora  innanzi  la  detta  carcere  fu  chiamata  la  torre 
della  fame,  e  sara  scinpre,  Di  questa  crude! til 
furono  i  Pisani  per  lo  universe  mondo,  ove  si  seppe, 
forte  biasmati,  non  Lanto  per  lo  conte,  che  per  git 
suoi  difetti  e  tradimenti  era  per  awentura  dcgno 
dt  5)  facta  morte,  ma  per  gli  figliuoU  e  nipoti, 
ch*  erano  giovant  garzoni  c  innoccnti.'    (viL  tad.) 

The  *  Torre  della  Fame,'  which  previous  to 
this  time  bad  been  known  as  the  Toire  dei 
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Ugolino,  Conte 


ngolino  della  Gherardesca 


Gualaudi  alle  Sette  Vie^  stood  in  what  is  now 
the  Piazza  dei  Cavalieri  (fonncrly  the  Piazza 
dcgli  Anziani  h  close  to  where  the  modem  clock- 
tower  stands ;  it  was  in  ruins  at  the  beginning 
of  Cent,  xvi  (as  appears  from  an  old  drawing 
reproduced  in  Vernon's  Reading^s  on  tht  IH' 
ftmo)y  and  was  finally  destroyed  in  1655. 

Of  the  four  *  sons  *  of  Ugolino,  mentioned  by 
D.  as  sharing  his  imprisonment  and  death, 
two  only  were  actually  his  sons^  viz.  Gaddo,  his 
fourthf  and  Uguccione,  his  fifth  son ;  the  other 
two,  Ansel muccio  and  Nino  il  Brigata,  were 
his  grandsons*  the  sons  of  his  eldest  son  Guelfo ; 
all  of  them,  except  Anselmucdo,  were  grown 
men  at  the  time.  [Anselmucoio :  Brigata, 
n  :  Q-addo :  tTguccione  ^ :  Table  XX3C.] 

The  events  which  led  to  the  downfall  and 
death  of  Ugolino  are  summarized  by  Butler : — 

*At  the  time  when  the  Guelf  party,  with  the  aid 
of  Charles  of  Anjou^  had  got  the  upper  hand  in 
Tuscany »  Pisa  w^as  almost  the  last  city  in  which 
the  Ghibellines  had  any  hold.  Even  here,  however, 
there  wa^  a  powerful  Guelf  section,  at  the  head 
of  which  (though  belonging  to  a  Ghibellioc  family, 
the  Counts  of  Donoratico),  from  ahout  taSo,  was 
Ugolino  dei  Gherardeschi.  He  must  have  been 
advanced  in  years,  for  wc  find  his  sister's  son^ 
Nino  dei  Viscontt,  the  Judge  of  Gallura  (Purg« 
viiL  53\  already  an  important  personage.  After 
the  great  defeat  of  Pisa  by  Genoa  at  Meloria,  in 
1284,  to  which  he  was  strongly  suspected  of 
having,  by  untimely  retreat,  contributed,  be  con- 
trived to  get  rid  for  a  time  of  the  Ghibellines, 
under  pressure  from  a  league  formed  by  Genoa, 
Lucca,  and  Florence ;  but  by  a  successful  intrigue 
he  detached  Florence  from  her  allies,  and  saved 
the  city  from  destruction*  At  the  same  time  he 
seems  to  have  allowed  the  Lucchese  to  take  posses- 
sion of  several  outlying  castles.  By  ia88  the 
Ghibellines  were  again  strong,  and  the  Guelfe 
divided,  Ugolino  leading  one  group,  Nino  the 
other.  In  July  of  that  year  Ugolino  intrigued 
with  the  Ghibellines,  at  whose  head  was  the 
Archbishopf  Ruggieri  degli  Ubaldini,  and  expelled 
Nino  and  his  party.  Then,  having  weakened  the 
Guelfs,  the  Archbishop  turned  upon  his  accomplice, 
and,  after  some  hard  lighting,  got  him  imprisoned, 
with  two  sons  and  two  grandsons.  In  the  following 
March  the  Pisans  called  inGuido  da  Montefeltro  to 
command  their  artnies;  and,  feeling  perhaps  that 
they  could  afford  to  despise  public  op  in  10  n^  threw 
the  keys  of  UgoUno's  prison  into  the  Amo,  and 
left  the  old  plotter  and  his  descendants  to  starve.* 

Villani's  account  of  the  intrigue  of  Ugolino 
with  the  Ghibellines,  and  of  his  subse^juent 
betrayal  by  the  Archbbbop  Ruggieri,  is  as 
follows  :-^ 

'  Negli  anni  di  Cristo  iaS8^  del  mese  di  Luglio, 
easendo  creata  in  Pisa  grande  divisione  e  sette  per 
cagione  della  stgnoria,  che  delF  una  era  capo  tl 
giudice  Nino  di  Gallura  de'  Vtsconti  con  certi  guelfi, 
c  Taltro  em  il  conte  Ugolino  de*  Gherardeschi 
coU'altra  parte  de^guelfi,  e  I'altfo  era  Tarctvescovo 
Rugged  degli  Ubaidini  co'  Lanfranchi,  e  Gualandi, 
e  Stsmondi,  con  altre  case  ghibelline :  il  detto  conte 


Ugolino  per  esser  signore  s*accost6  coll'fl 
e  sua  parte,  e  tradl  il  giudice  Nino,  non  gumrdando  J 
che  fosse  suo  nipote  figliuolo  della  figiiuola,  e  ordi-  1 
narono  che  fosse  cacciato  di  Pisa  co*suoi  segnactt  | 
o  preso  in  persona^     Giudice  Nino  sentendo  ci6,  6 
non  veggendos)  forte  al  riparo,  si  parti  della  terra, 
e  andossene  a  Calci  suo  castello,  e  allegossi  co*  Fio- 
rentini  e  Lucchesi  per  fare  gucrra  a*  FtsanL     0 
conte  Ugolino  innanzi  che  il  giudice  Nino  si  p«r- 
tisse,  per  coprire  meglio  suo  tradimento,  ordiintA 
hi  cacciata  di  Giudicei,  se  n'ando  fiiori  di  PisA  a  ^BO'^ 
suo  maniero  che  si  chiamava  Settimo.    Come  f 
la  partita  di  giudice  Nino.  torn6  in  Pisa  con  grande  ^ 
aliegrezza,  e  da'  Pisani  fu  fatto  signore  con  grande  j 
allegrezza  e  festa  ;  ma  poco  stette  in  suHa  signorui 
che  la  fortuna  gU  si  rivolse  al  contrario.  ...  £  certo  I 
I'ira  di  Dio  tosto  ^\  soprawenne^  come  piacque  a 
Dio,  per  gli  suoi  tradimenti  e  peccati  :  che  coBie 
era   conceputo   pier   Tarcivescovo  di   Pisa  e  siioi 
seguaci  di  cacciare  di  Pisa  giudice  Nino  e'  suoi,  ool 
tradimento  e  trattato  del  conte  Ugolino.  scemata  la 
forsa  de'guel^,  Tarcivescovo  ordinO  di  tradtre  il 
conte  Ugolino,  e  subitamente  a  furore  di  popolo 
il  fccc  assalire  c  combattcre  al  palagio,  faccendo 
intendere  al  popolo  ch'  egli  avca  tradito  Pisa,  e 
rendute  le  loro  castella  a*  Fiorentini  e  a'  Lucches;  . 
e  sanza  nullo  riparo  rivoItogHsi  il  popolo  addosM^  \ 
s'arrendeo  preso,  e  al  detto  assalto  hi  morto  ono* 
suo  figliuolo  bastardo  e  uno  suo  nipote,  e  preso  9  i 
conte  Ugolinot  e  due  suoi  figliuoli,  e  tre  nipoli  j 
figliuoli  del   figliuolo,  e   misergti   in    prejgioiie,  e  < 
caccianono  di  Pisa  la  sua  famiglia  c  suoi  segnad, 
e  Viscontf,  e  Ubizinght,  Guatani,  e  tutte  I'altre  < 
guelfe.    £  cosi  fu  11  traditore  dal  traditore  tradito/ 
(vii*  lai,) 

Bartoli  {LeiL  Hat,  vi<,  T09-13)   raises  iSat 

question  as  to  what  was  the  treachery  of  which  ] 
D.  supposed  Ugolino  to  have  been  guilty,  and  I 
points  out  that  it  cannot  have  been  his  alleged 
cowardice  at  the  battle  of  Meloria  (Aug.  t2S4)t  \ 
sincci  had  there  been  any  foundation  for  the 
charge,  the  Pi  sans  would  not  have  appointed  ^ 
him  Captain  and  Podest^  of  their  city,  as  they  ' 
did  shortly  after  <Oct.  1284) ;  nor  can  it  ha?e  < 
been  his  cession  (Feb.  128^)  to  the  Lucchese d*  j 
the  castles  of  Kipairatta  and  Viareggio,  and  dL  \ 
other  strongholds  to  the  Florentines  (though  this 
appears  to  have  been  tnade  a  ground  of  accusak- 
tion  against  him,  as  seems  to  be  imphcd  by  \ 
D.*s  Elusion,  Inf.  xxxiii.  85-6),  since  il  was 
only  by  this  means  that  he  was  able  to  save  ' 
Pisa,  crippled  as  she  was  by  the  disaster  at 
Meloria,  from  the  league  against  her  of  the 
Genoese,  Lucchese,  and  Florentines.    He  con- 
cludes that  Ugolino*s  reaJ  crime  in  \y*%  cy« 
was  his  treachery  to  his  nephew,  Nino  Viscontii 
which  ViUani  describes  (vii.  121),     The  crioae 
for   which   the  Archbishop  Ruggieri   is  a»- 
demned  was,  of  course,  his  betrayal  of  Ugotiao^ 
and  barbarous  execution  of  him,  with  his  soos 
and  grandsons,  whereby  he  covered  himself  and  j 
Pisa  with  everlasting  infamy. 

Ugolino  della  Gherardesca.    [Y7goiiB0» 

Conte.] 


[5441 


UgoUnus  Bueciola 


Uguccione 


Ugoliaiis   Bueciola.     [BitooioU,    Ugo- 

linuB.] 

Uguccione  ^  Ugucdonc  dcUa  Ghenirtlcsca, 
fifth  son  of  Count  Ugolino,  whose  imprison- 
ment and  death  he  shared  in  1288  in  the  Tower 
of  Fajume  at  Pisa,  Inf.  xxxiii.  S9;  he  and  his 
ddcr  brother  Gaddo  arc  referred  to  ^%figituot, 
w.  46,  87.     [HgcLino,  Conte  :  Table  xxx.] 

Uguccione  ^  Uguccione  dc'  Bagni  of  Pisa, 
jframiiiarian  of  Cent*  xii,  who  was  the  author  of 
a  Latin  dictionary ♦  commonly  known  as  Hugvi- 
Horns  Pisani  MngntU  Derivationts  sii^e  Dtcti&- 
nanum  Eiym^logicttm  ;  this  work,  which  is 
based  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  Origlnes 
of  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  upon  xh^Ekmentarium 
DiKirtHae  Rudimenium  (written  circ»  1060)  of 
the  Lombard  Papias,  enjoyed  a  considerable 
reputation  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  is  testified 
by  the  large  number  of  MSS.  still  existing 
(there  being  al  least  a  dozen  in  England  alone) ; 
it  has  never  been  printed,  but  a  large  portion 
of  it  is  emlxjdied  in  the  Ciitholicon  (compJetcd 
in  12S6)  of  Giovanni  da  Genova  (Joannes  de 
Balbis),  which  was  among  the  earliest  of  printed 
books  (Mainz,  1460) ;  it  is  frequently  quoted  in 
the  De  Propriftaiibus  Rerum  of  Bartholomacus 
Ang^licus  <  Cent,  xi ill,  and  was  one  of  the  autho- 
rities utilized  by  Du  Cange  in  bis  Glossarium* 

Uguccione^  or,  to  give  him  his  Latin  name 
bv  which  he  is  commonly  known,  Huguitio 
Fisanus,  was  /as  he  himself  informs  us  in  the 
Proic^s  to  bis  dictionary',  and  in  the  article 
on  Pu<u)  a  native  of  Pisa ;  little  is  known  of 
his  life  oeyond  that  he  was  bom  about  the 
middle  of  Cent,  xii,  that  he  was  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  at  Bologna  circ. 
1 178,  and  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Ferrara  firom 
11 90  till  his  death  in  121a  Besides  the  Magmt€ 
DinvoHomSy  which  is  his  chief  title  to  fame, 
be  wms  the  author  of  a  Summa  Decretomm^ 
Ml  work  on  the  canon  law,  written  probably 
during  his  tenure  of  the  chair  at  Bologna ;  he 
has  also  been  credited  with  the  authorship  of  a 
treatise  on  the  Latin  accent,  De  Dubio  Aatntu, 

D*  mentions  LTguccione  and  his  Derivaiiones 
in  connexion  with  the  crymolo)jy  of  auhnt^ 
which,  on  U/s  authority,  he  conncrts  with  the 
Creek  word  auitntin  (i.e.  av^tW^ji'),  Conv.  iv. 
51S-43*  the  passage  to  which  D.  refers,  and 
which  comes  immediately  after  the  Proi&gui^ 
is  as  follows: — 

'Augfo,  -gen,  -jrt\  -ttttm,  aropUficarc,  augmentum 
dare  I  tide  Air  <»wrfor,  idcst  augmentator ;  ct  debet 
icnbi  cum  H  ?t  r.  Quando  vcro  aignificat  mmtrMtim, 
idest  autoritalem,  est  comuais  generis,  et  debet 
idibi  BJne  (,  ut  hi/  et  kx  auhtr,  ct  derivatur  ah 
ami^niun^  Item  invctiitur  qaoddam  verbum  dcfrc- 
ttvum,  scilicet  mfm*^  *««i  idest  ligo^  -an,  et  inde 
tfifAir,  idetl  UtatoTp  similiter  comunis  generis  ct 
sine  r,  Secunaum  primam  aignificationero  impeim- 
li>rea  proprie  det*cnt  dici  t»t*€t0ft»,  ab  augendo  r«m- 
publlcam.  Secundum  scvufidam  signiticationcm 
phylosopht  et  inventorcs  artium,  ut  Plato,  Arialo- 


tiles.  Priscianus,  ct  quclibct  mn»'^'  rv.  r^.^nc,  dcbent 
did  au/orrs.     £t  secundum  te;  Vms,  Lu- 

canus,  ct  ceteri  poete  debent  di  .qui  liga- 

verunt  carmina  sua  pedibus  el  meu  bi.  Et  ab  autor 
quod  significat  autmtim  derivatur  A«ff  aHtohias, 
idcst  sententia  imitatione  digtia*  et  attintHcus,  *a, 

LTguccionc  does  not  state,  as  D,  implies,  that 
out  end n  is  a  Greek  word  ;  but  this  fact  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  the  Caihclkon^  in  two  lines 
which  are  borrowed  from  the  so-called  Grae^ 
cismus  of  fevrard  dc  B^ihune  (ix.  107-8) : — 

^Auctor  ab  attj^tmifi  ttomvn  trahit;  sul  nb  itfem^a 
Actor  \  ab  aul^H/tm,  quod  ^rcciun  eat,  luticituT  AtUor* 

Though  D.  only  mentions  Uguccione  and  bis 
dictionary  this  once,  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  Derivaiii^neSf  and  that  this 
work  was  one,  if  not  the  chiefs  source  of  his 
knowledge  (such  as  it  was)  of  Greek  words,  as 
well  as  of  many  of  his  etymologies ;  among  (he 
more  striking  instances  of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned ifWir  (Conv,  ii,  '^^^^/iUtimio  (Conv,  iii« 
i^^-^)^atiolescensa  (Conv.  iv.  i^^~^)^gitnfeniut£ 
(Conv.  iv.  14*"*^),  no6iU  iConv.  iv.  16'^*-^), 
protimoe  (Conv.  ii.  4^*^~'*)»  peripattiici  (Conv. 
iv.  6* **-*''),  FUgHonta  (Inf.  xiv.  1 3 1,  154-5), 
Galtutia  (Conv.  ii*  15***^^  aiUgoria  (Epbt, 
X.  j\^ prosopopea  (Conv,  iii.  ^'^''^^)^filtn0fo  and 
^ios&fia  (Conv.  iii.  1 1^^"**),  and  iomofJiti  and 
irttp^dia  (Epist.  x.  10);  the  derivation  and 
dehnition  of  these  last  are  taken  directly  from 
L^guccionc,  who  under  the  word  04a  says  :■ — 

*  Oda^  quod  e^t  cantus  vel  laus,  componitur  cum 
eomoa^  quod  est  villa^  et  dieitur  h§e  tmmdm^  -^,  idest 
villaniis  cantua.  vel  vilUtta  laus,  quia  tmctat  de 
rebus  villanis  nisticanis,  et  affinls  est  cotidiane 
loeutioni.  vel  quia  circa  villas  flebat  ct  recitabatur, 
vel  lom/dm  a  coouiieiiaatioiie,  aolebant  enim  pott 
cibum  bominea  ad  audteaduta  ran  venire.  , , .  Item 
cWiii  in  codem  ftcnnu  ct»mpo«irur  cum  traxo*,  quod 
est  hircus,  et  dicitur  A/r  iragtdm,  «»  idest  htfctna 
laus,  %'c\  hircinuB  cantus^  idest  fetidus*  est  enim  de 
cnidclis^imis  rebu»  aicut  qui  patrero  vel  matrem 
intcrfictt.  et  comuiedlt  tlhum,  vel  c  ctmtrario  et 
huju:<%mcidi.  Undc  ct  tngcdo  dahatur  htrcus,  tdent 
anrmal  fctidum,  nonquwi  non  habere!  aliuddigtium 
premium^  sed  ad  fetorem  materie  deai^andum. . . . 
Kt  differunt  trmgtdm  et  eottwdim^  quia  iwmdim  priva* 
tonim  hocEkinum  continet  acta,  iragtdta  refuoi  ct 
magnatum.  hem  roMiM^  humili  atilo  scribilnr. 
trxigMm  alto.  Item  ttmmiia  a  tnstibiit  ladpiti  WtA 
in  let  IB  definit, /m^fViAia  e  contrariOf  unde  Ui  lilirtl* 
f. ..,.,>.,..  M.icuiu^  mittere  et  optare  amieli  trtficiiB 
I  I   ct  comicum   finem,   id^l  prindpiiUB 

r  icluuk,  et  Ixmum  et  letuia  fittom/ 

D.  was  also  probably  indebted  to  U^ccione't 
etymology  oikyp&crita  for  the  idea  of  represent- 
iuK  the  hypocrite*  in  Bol|pa6  of  Circle  VHll  of 
\UA\  i\r.*!.  bnt-rr  48  wearing  mantles  which 
'  led  on  the  outside,  white 

\\        ■       ^  !  lead  <lnf^  xxiii.  61  ^ »;  ihii 

etymolog^y,  which  was  commonly  accepted  to 
the  Middle  Ages^  and  which  is  repeated  aiKl 
approved  by  several  of  the  old  Danie  cook* 
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Uguccione  della  Faggiuola 


Ulisse 


mentators  (e.g.  Lana,  Pietro  di  Dante,  the 
Anonimo  Fiorentino,  &c.),  is  as  follows : — 

*  Crist's  grece,  latine  dicitur  secretum,  et  judicium, 
et  aurum,  .  .  .  item  a  crisis  per  compositionem  hie 
et  htc  ypocrita^  -//,  fictor,  simulator,  representator 
alterius  persone ;  et  dicitur  ypocrita  ab  yptr^  quod 
est  super,  et  crisis,  quod  est  aunim,  quasi  super- 
auratus,  quia  in  superficie  et  extrinsecus  videtur 
esse  bonus,  cum  interius  sit  malus.' 

From  Uguccione,  too,  D.  apparently  got  his 
version  of  the  incident  to  which  he  refers  in 
connexion  with  the  charge  of  sodomy  insinuated 
against  Julius  Caesar  during  one  of  his  triumphs 
(Purg.  xxvi.  76-9).    [Ceeare  ^] 

(Sec  Paget  Toynbee,  Daniels  obligations  to 
the  Magnae  Derivationes  of  Uguccione  da 
Pisa,  in  Romania^  xxvi.  537-54.) 

Uguccione  della  Faggiuola],  great  Ghi- 
belline  captain,  born  1250,  died  1320;  identified 
by  Troy  a  (Del  Vcltro  Allegorico  di  Dante)  and 
others  with  the  veliro  of  Inf.  i.  loi.  [Peltro  -  : 
Veltro,  H:  Table  xzzi.] 

Uguccione  della  Gherardesca.  [IJguo- 
done  ^.] 

Ulisse,  Ulysses  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Laertes, 
and  father  by  Penelope  of  Telemachus,  one  of 
the  principal  Greek  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war ; 
he  was  concerned  with  Diomed  in  decoying 
the  youthful  Achilles  away  from  the  island  of 
Scyros  [Achille :  Schiroj,  and  in  the  theft  of 
the  Palladium,  on  the  preser\'ation  of  which 
the  safety  of  the  city  of  Troy  depended  [Pal- 
ladio] ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden 
horse  by  means  of  which  Troy  was  taken 
[Sinonej.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  Ulysses 
wandered  about  the  world  for  twenty  years 
before  returning  to  his  home  at  Ithaca ;  among 
the  adventures  he  met  with  in  the  course  of 
his  travels  were  his  imprisonment  in  the  cave 
of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus  in  Sicily  [Poly- 
phemus], his  detention  by  Circe  on  the  island 
of  Aeaea  [Circe],  and  his  escape  from  the 
Sirens  [Sirena]. 

D.  places  Ulysses,  together  with  Diomed, 
among  the  Counsellors  of  evil  in  Bolgia  8  of 
Circle  VIII  of  Hell  (Malebolge),  Inf.  xxvi.  56; 
Greciy  v.  75 ;  due  dentro  ad  un  focoj  v,  79 ; 
they  are  enveloped  in  a  single  flame,  which  is^ 
divided  at  the  top,  foco  diviso  di  sofira,  inf, 
52-3  ;  Jiatntna  comuta,  ?/.  68 ;  ficmima,  v.  76 ; 
xxvii.  I ;  foco^  v.  79 ;  fiamma  antica^  v,  85 
[Conaiglieri  Frodolenti].  D.,  having  been 
told  by  Virgil  that  sinners  are  enveloped  in  the 
flames  he  sees  before  him,  asks  who  is  in  the 
one  which  is  divided  at  the  top  (Inf.  xxvi.  46- 
54) ;  V.  replies  that  within  it  are  Ulysses  and 
Diomed,  who  are  united  in  their  punishment, 
as  they  were  in  their  evil-doing  \vv.  55-7) ;  in 
that  flame,  he  says,  are  lamented  the  ambush  of 
the  wooden  horse,  and  the  theft  of  the  Palla- 
dium, as  well  as  the  craft  by  which  Achilles 


was  induced  to  desert  Deidamia  (vxk  58-63) 
[Deidamia :  Diomede] ;  D.  then  asks  if  the 
spirits  within  the  flames  are  able  to  speak,  and 
begs  to  be  allowed  to  wait  till  the  homed  flame 
approaches  {vv,  64-9) ;  V.  consents,  but  warns 
him  to  leave  the  speaking  to  himself,  as  they, 
being  Greeks,  might  be  shy  of  D.  (71%  70-5) 
[Qred  ^] ;  when  die  flame  has  approaduKi,  V. 
adjures  Ulysses  to  stop  and  recount  to  them 
the  manner  of  his  death  {w.  76-84) ;  in  re- 
sponse to  this  appeal  Ulysses  ('lo  maggior 
como  della  fiamma  antica')  relates  how,  after 
spending  more  than  a  year  with  Circe,  he  was 
impelled  to  go  forth  and  see  *■  the  untTa>-elled 
world  *  {vv,  85-99) ;  liow  he  set  forth  with  but 
one  ship  and  a  few  faithful  companions,  and  at 
last  came  to  the  narrow  strait  at  the  Columns 
of  Hercules,  where  was  the  limit  of  the  habit- 
able world  (w,  loo-ii);  how  he  inspired  his 
comrades  to  go  forward  with  him  into  the 
unknown  sea,  and  sailed  westward  for  five 
months,  until  they  sighted  a  lofty  mountain  in 
the  dim  distance  {vi\  112-35);  and  how,  in 
the  midst  of  their  rejoicing  at  the  sight,  a  stonn 
broke  from  the  distant  land,  and,  striking  their 
vessel,  whirled  it  round  three  times,  and  then 
plunged  it,  bows  foremost,  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea  [yu,  136-42) ;  when  Ulysses  has  finished 
his  narrative  Virgil  dismisses  him,  and  he  and 
D.  converse  with  another  spirit  (xx>'ii.  1-22). 

The  source  of  D.'s  account  of  the  death  of 
Ulysses  is  unkno^-n ;  it  is  at  variance  with 
the  prophecy  of  Tiresias  in  the  Odyssey  (with 
which  D.  certainly  had  no  direct  acquaintance), 
whereby  a  death  from  the  sea  is  predicted  iwr 
Ulysses : — *  thine  own  death  shall  come  upon 
thee  from  the  sea,  a  gentle  death,  which  snail 
end  thee  fordone  with  smooth  old  age,  and  the 
folk  shall  d\^'ell  happily  around  thee' ;  and  with 
the  story,  current  in  the  Middle  Ages,  given  by 
the  so-called  Dictys  Cretensis  in  the  De  Bello 
Trojano  (vi.  15),  of  how  Ulysses  met  his  deuh 
at  the  hand  of  Telegonus,  his  son  by  Ciroe. 
Benvenuto,  after  warning  his  readers  that  D.*s 
account  is  totally  devoid  of  authority,  recapitu- 
lates the  version  of  Dictys,  and  declares  his 
own  opinion  that  D.  deliberately  departed  from 
the  accepted  story,  in  order  to  invent  for 
Ulysses  a  death  meet  for  a  hero  such  as  he 
was,  who  would  rather  choose  *one  crowded 
hour  of  glorious  life'  than  *■  to  rust  unbumishcd' 
through  an  ignominious  old  age : — 

*■  Quicquid  dicatur,  nulla  persuasione  possum  ad- 
duci  ad  credendum  quod  autor  ignoraverit  iUiid 
quod  sciunt  ctiam  pueri  et  ignari ;  ideo  dico  qaod 
hoc  potius  autor  de  industria  finxit,  et  licuit  sibi 
fingere  de  novo,  sicut  aliis  poetis  propter  aliqnod 
propositum  ostcndendum.  Videtur  enim  ex  finc- 
tione  ista  velle  concludere  quod  vir  magnanimus, 
animosus,  qualis  fuit  Ulixes,  non  pardt  vitae,  peri- 
culo,  vel  labori,  ut  possit  habere  experientiam 
renim,  et  potius  digit  vivere  gloriose  per  paucum 
tempus,  quam  diu  ignominiose.* 
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Ungari 


Urbs  Vetus 


U  is  possible  thcat  D/s  idea  was  suggested  to 
him  by  the  Genoese  voyages  of  discovery  in 
search  of  a  Western  continent ;  one  such  expe- 
dition set  out  in  1291^  and  was  never  heard  of 
again.    (Sec  Moore,  Slutiies  in  DaHi€^  \.  264.) 

The  lofty  mountain  of  w,  153-5  is  held  by 
most  commentators  to  be  the  Mountain  of 
Purgatory ;  Ulysses,  consequently,  when  he 
sighted  it  would  have  sailed  oyer  aboat  a 
quarter  of  the  Earth's  circumference  (from  the 
Columns  of  Hercules,  the  W.  limit  of  the  habit* 
able  globe,  to  the  antipodes  of  Jerusalem),  i,  e, 
according  to  D.*s  reckoning,  who  puts  the  latter 
at  20,400  mites  (Conv,  iii.  jst^t^*-),  over  about 
5,000  miles  in  five  months,     [Terra-.] 

D/s  description  of  the  wreck  of  Ulysses' 
vessel  is  imitated  from  Aen,  L  114-17, 

Ulysses  is  mentioned  again  in  connexion 
with  the  Siren,  Purg.  xix.  22  [Sirena] ;  and  in 
connexion  with  his  westward  voyage,  which  is 
spoken  of  as  *il  varco  folic,*  Pan  xxvii*  S2-3 
(cf.  SI  folic  vdIo/  Inf.  xxvi.  125)* 

Ungari,  Hun^rians;  their  tongue  one  of 
sevcrjii  into  which  the  original  language  of 
Europe  was  split  up,  V.  E,  i.  8*>^*'-*;  eastward 
from  them  a  different  tongue  prevailed,  V.  £. 
t.  8»«-».     [Ungarlft.] 

Ungaria,  Hungary,  which  in  D/s  day  (and 
for  two  centuries  after  his  death)  was  an  in* 
dependent  kingdom  ;  the  first  king  was  St. 
Stephen  (1000-1038),  and  the  last  king  of  hit 
line,  Andrew  III  (1290-1301),  was  on  the 
throne  at  the  assumed  date  of  D/s  visiofK 

Hung^ary^  is  mentioned  by  the  Eagle  in  the 
Heaven  of  Jupiter^  the  hojjc  being  expressed 
^,s«-rh.T.c  ironicaJly,  as,  at  the  time  U.  was 
ic  occupant  of  the  throne  was  one  of 
i!  of  An}ou)  that  it  may  no  more  be 

tU-t?cated  ul  the  hands  of  its  kings,  the  rtign- 
ing  sovereign  (in  1300)  being  Andrew  Ulf 
Par  xix.  142-5  (Andrea  di  Un^mria);  it  \% 
referred  to  bv  Charles  Martcl  im  the  Heaven 
of  Venus K  who  was  titular  King  of  Hungary 
in  right  of  his  mother,  as  *  quell  a  terra  che  il 
Danubio  riga  Poi  che  Ic  ripe  tedesche  abban- 
dona'  (the  present  Austria  being,  of  course^ 
included  in  Germany  by  D.),  Par.  viii.  64-6. 

On  the  death  of  his  mother's  brother* 
Ladislas^  in  1290  without  issue  Charles  Martel 
became  titular  King  of  Hungary,  and  was 
crowned  at  Naples,  but  he  never  took  posses-^ 
sjon  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  seiied  by 
Andrew  MI,  first  cousin  of  his  mother's  Either, 
Stephen  IV  (V);  the  crown,  however,  even- 
laafty  came  to  his  son,  Charles  Robert^  who 
re  j^-ncd  from  \  ^o8  to  1 342.  [Carlo  -^  \  Carlo  * : 
Tablo  vlU:  Table  xil :  Table  xU.  A.] 

Urania^  the  Muse  of  heavenly  things; 
invoked  by  D*,  with  her  sisters,  before  he 
begins  his  account  iA  the  mystical  Procession 
in  the  TcrresinaJ  Paradise,  Purg.  xxix.  41. 
[lfu«i.) 


Urbano\  Urban  I,  a  native  of  Rome, 
succeeded  Calixtus  I  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  222- 

230 ;  he  was  contemporary  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Sevcrus.  D.  follows  the  tradition 
that  he  was  martyred,  and  includes  him» 
together  with  Sixtus  I,  Pius  I,  and  Calixius  1, 
among  those  of  his  immediate  successors  men- 
tioned by  St.  Peter  (in  the  Heaven  of  Fixed 
Stars)  as  having,  like  himself,  shed  their  blood 
for  the  Church,  Par.  xxvii.  44. 

Urbano-],  Pope  Urban  IV,  thought  by 
some  to  be  included  amon;jthe  Popes  rcicrreS 
to.  Inf.  xix.  73-4,     [Niccold^.] 

Jacques  Pantal^n  de  Court- Palais,  a  native 
of  Champagne,  Bishop  of  Verdun  and  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  was  elected  Pope  at  Viterbov 
Aug.  29,  1261 ;  died  at  Ferugia,  Oct.  2,  1264. 
It  was  by  Urban  IV  that  Charles  of  Anjon  was 
invited  into  Italy  to  lake  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.    [Carlo  L] 

Urbicianl,  Bonagionta  degli.  [Bona- 
grluBta.] 

Urbino^  town  of  Central  Italy,  about  25 
miles  due  S.  of  Rivitni,  in  the  N,  corner  of  the 
province  of  the  Marches,  which  in  Vi^%  time 
was  part  of  Romagna ;  mentioned  by  Guido 
da  Montefeltno  (in  Bolgia  8  of  Maiebolge^,  who 
speaks  of  Montefeltro  as  *  the  hill  countr>'  be- 
tween Urbino  and  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines 
where  the  Trbcr  rises/  Inf.  xxviL  29-50. 
[Montel^ltro.] 

Urbtsag^lia*  the  ancient  Urbs  Salvia^  onee 
an  important  town,  but  in  D.'s  day,  as  now, 
a  collection  of  rums,  in  the  province  of  the 
Marches,  about  30  miles  S.  of  Ancona,  and 
about  six  S.W*  of  Macerata  ;  the  extensive 
Roman  remaina  consist  of  an  a^phkhcatrr^ 
baths,  and  walls. 

Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  men- 
tions it  and  Luni  as  instances  of  the  decay  nnd 
disappearance  of  once  powerful  cities,  Par.  xvr. 
75,     [Chiuel] 

Its  decay  was  doubdess  partly  owing,  at 
Bud  supposes,  to  the  un healthiness  of  its 
situation.  Benvenufo,  who  gives  a  fanctfti) 
derivation  of  the  name,  says  of  it : — 

*'  tsta  futt  ohm  civtkas  in  M mrehta  anconttana  so» 
loR^e  ft  cjvitate  quae  hodle  dicitur  Maccmta*  et  evt 
penitus  dcscrta*  ita  quod  non  apparent  nisi  quae* 
dam  vcstjgia  ruinarum  ;  et  fuic  olim  maxima  e^vilaa^ 
sicut  rf(i>  fu>tavi,  unde  dkla  eat  quaal  Mfitaiba,  Idol 
alia  Riima.* 

Urbs  Vetns,  Orvictoy  town  of  Ceninil 
Italy,  in  UmbrU,  absut  id  mil«»  N.E.  of 
Bolsena;  its  dialect,  aa  welt  at  those  of 
Perugia,  ViterHo^  and  Cittli  di  Cnstello,  not 
discussed  by  D*,  as  bein^  closely  connected 
with  the  Roman  and  Spoletan  dialects,  V\  E« 
i.  l3»-« 

Orvieto  is  perched  upon  «  \id^  rock,  tonia 
Soo  feet  above  the  level  of  the  |»latn,  and  Ural 
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!«  n  a 


Ursus 


Vanni  della  Nona 


thus  a  secure  stronghold,  and  as  such  was 
a  constant  resort  of  the  Papal  Court  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Siger  of  Brabant  under  Martin  IV,  circ 
1284.     [SigierL] 

UrstlSy  name  by  which  D.  addresses  the 
Cardinal  Napoleone  Orsini,  Epist.  viii.  10. 
[Orsini,  Napoleone.] 

Ustirai],  Usurers,  placed  among  the  Violent 
in  Round  3  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell,  Inf.  xvii. 
34-75;  g^^^^  ^-  36;  gente  niesta,  v,  45; 
anime  lasse,  v.  78  [Violenti] ;  their  punish- 
ment is  to  be  seated  in  a  desert  of  burning 
sand,  while  flakes  of  fire  fall  upon  them  from 
above,  Inf.  xiv.  13-30;  their  faces  are  in- 
distinguishable, but  each  one  bears  about  his 
neck  a  money-bag  on  which  the  arms  of  the 
owner  are  depicted,  so  that  D.  is  able  to 
recognize  them.  Inf.  xv'ii.  52-7.  Examples  \ 
one  of  the  Gianfigliazzi  of  Florence  [Qian^ 
figliaoai] ;  one  of  the  Ubbriachi  of  Florence 


[ITbbriaohi] ;  one  of  the  Scrovigni  of  Padua 
[Sorovignl] ;  Vitaliano  of  Padua  [Vitaliano]  ; 
and  Giovanni  Buiamonte  of  Florence  [Buia^ 
monte,  Qiovanni]. 

Utica,  the  most  important  city  after  Car- 
thage in  ancient  N.  Africa  ;  it  was  a  Phoenician 
colony,  and  more  ancient  than  Carthage  her- 
self ;  it  was  situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  the 
Carthaginian  Gulf,  to  the  W.  of  the  moath  of 
the  river  Bagradas,  and  about  30  miles  N.W. 
of  Carthage,  in  the  modem  Tunis.  During 
the  Third  Punic  War  Utica  sided  with  Rome 
against  Carthage,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
large  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory.  It 
was  afterwards  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  last 
stand  made  by  the  Pompeian  party  against 
Caesar,  and  of  the  suicide  of  Cato  the  Younger, 
who  hence  got  his  surname  of  Uticensis. 

D.  mentions  it  in  connexion  with  Cato*s 
death,  Purg.  i.  74.    [Catone^.] 

Uzza.    [Osa.] 


V 


Valbona,  Lizio  da.    [Lizio.] 

Val  Camonica,  the  valley,  some  50  miles 
in  length,  in  N.E.  of  Lombardy,  through  which 
the  Oglio  flows  from  its  source  in  Monte 
Tonale  down  to  Lovere,  where  the  valley  ter- 
minates and  the  river  expands  into  the  Lago 
d'lseo  ;  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  mountain  range  from  which,  *  per 
mille  fonti  e  piu,'  the  Lago  di  Garda  is  fed, 
Inf.  XX.  65.     [Pennino.] 

Val  di  Macra,  the  valley  of  the  Macra, 
which  flows  through  Lunigiani,  the  territory 
of  the  Malaspina  family  [Iiuni^iana:  Macra] ; 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Moroello  Mala- 
spina, whom  Vanni  Fucci  (in  Bolgia  7  of 
Circle  VI 11  of  Hell)  refers  to  as  *  vapor  di  Val 
di  Magra,'  Inf.  xxiv.  145  [Malaspina,  Mo- 
roello] ;  and  in  connexion  with  Currado  Mala- 
spina, who  (in  Antepurgatory)  refers  to  Luni- 
giana  as  '  Val  di  Macra,'  Purg.  viii.  1 16  [Mala- 
spina, Currado  ^]. 

Val  di  Pado,  the  valley  of  the  Po ;  men- 
tioned by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars), 
probably  with  reference  to  Ferrara,  as  the 
district  to  which  his  wife  belonged,  Par.  xv. 
137.    [Pado.] 

Valdamo],  the  valley  of  the  Amo ;  referred 
to  by  Guido  del  Duca  (in  Circle  II  of  Purga- 
tory), in  his  description  of  the  course  of  the 
Amo,  as  valle^  Purg.  xiv.  30;  misera  valle^ 
^.41.     [Amo.] 


Valdichiana,  the  valley  of  the  Chiana,  in 
Tuscany;  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  district,  which  was  infected 
with  malaria,  especially  in  the  summer  months, 
Inf.  xxix.  47.    [Chiana.] 

Valdigreve,  the  valley  of  the  Greve,  small 
river  of  Tuscany,  which  rises  about  20  miles 
S.  of  Florence,  and  flows  N.,  joining  the  Etna 
close  to  Galluzzo,  about  three  miles  from  the 
Porta  Romana  of  Florence;  mentioned  by 
Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of  Mars)  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Buondelmonti,  the  destnictbn 
of  whose  castle  of  Montebuono  in  the  Valdi- 
greve, in  the  course  of  the  expansion  of  the 
city  of  Florence,  was  the  cause  of  their  taking 
up  their  residence  in  the  city  itself.  Par.  xvi 
66.     [BuondelmontL] 

Valdimacra.    [Val  di  Macra.] 

Vallatrensis,  belonging  to  Velletri,  town 
of  Central  Italy,  in  Latium,  about  25  miles 
S.£.  of  Rome,  situated  on  a  spur  of  the  Albin 
Hills ;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Ostia. 

The  Cardinal  Niccol6  da  Prato,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri,  is  addressed  as 
'  Episcopus  Ostiensis  et  Vallatrensis,'  Epist.  L 
///.    [Nioholans.] 

Vanna,  familiar  abbreviation  of  Giavanna^ 
Son.  xiv.  9  (V.  N.  §  34)  ;  Son.  xxxii.  9.  [Qio- 
vanna  *.] 

Vanni  della  Nona],  lawyer  of  Pistoja,  who 
is  said  by  the  conmientators  to  have  been 
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Vanni  Pucci 


Vegetiua 


hanged  for  the  crime  of  plundering  the  treasury 

nf  the  Church  of  San  Jacopo  at  Pistoja,  on  the 
accysation  of  Vanni  Fucci,  the  real  culprit, 
Inf.  xxiv.  139.     [Piicci,  VannL] 

Vanni  Fucci,    {Pucci,  VannL] 

Vario,  Lucius  Varius  Rufus,  distinguished 
Roman  poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  intimate 
friend  of  both  Virgil  and  Horace^  and  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Atndd  after  the  death  of  the 
author.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of 
Thycstes,  which  was  acted  at  the  games  Jicid 
10  celebrate  the  victory  of  Actium,  and  was 
highly  praised  by  Quintilian  as  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  Greek  trngedies*  Subsequently 
he  wrote  epics  on  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  on  the  achievements  of  Agrippa^  of  the 
former  of  which  a  few  fragments  have  been 

fjreservcd ;  Virgil  is  said  to  have  introduced 
incs  from  it  into  the  Aincid^  Varius  is  four 
times  mentioned  by  Horace,  each  lime  in 
conjunction  with  Virgil  (i  Sat.  vi.  55;  x. 
44-^;  2  Episi.  L  247;  A.  P.  S4-5),  and  once 
also  in  conjunction  with  Caeciiius  and  Plautus 
(^.  /*,  S4~5),  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Virgil 
himself  kEcL  ix.  35). 

It  is  probable  that  Vario ^  and  not  Varro 
(though  there  appears  to  be  practically  no 
MS.  authority  for  the  former),  is  the  right 
reading  in  the  passage  where  Statius  (in  Pur- 
gatory) asks  Virgil  as  to  the  fate  of  certain 
other  Roman  poets  (Terence^  Caeciiius,  Plautus, 
and  Varius  or  Varro),  and  is  told  that  they  are 
in  Limboi  Purg,  xxii.  97-8.  [Ceoilio :  Plauto : 
Varro,] 

Varo,  the  Var,  river  of  S*  France  (the 

ancient  boundary  between  Gallia  Narbonensis 

and    Italy*   and    before    i860   the   boundary 

between    France  and    Italy  on   the  Mediter- 

raneanlt  which  rises  in  the  Maritime  Alps  and 

flows  through  the  present  department  of  Alpcs- 

'  Mari times  mto  the  Mediterranean  a  few  miles 

S.W.  of  Nice ;  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Emperor 

Justinian  (in  the  Heathen  of  Mercury),  together 

with    the    Rhine,    ls6re,    Saone,   Seine,   and 

iRhooe,  in  connexion  with  Caesar's  victories  in 

I  Gaul,  Par,  vi.  58,    [Aqtdla  ^ :  £ra.J 

Varro,  Publius  Tcrcntius  Varro  Atacinus 
(so  called  from  his  birthplace  on  the  banks  of 
the  Atax,  the  modern  Aude  in  Provence)^ 
Latin  poet,  bom  B.C.  83 ;  he  wrote  epics  and 
satires  in  hexameter  verse,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Horace  t^^gcthcr  with  Virgil  and  Variua 
(i  Sat,  X.  44-6). 

According  to  the  commonly  accepted  readings 
Varro  is  included,  with  Terence,  Caeciiius,  and 
Plautus,  among  the  Roman  ports  as  to  whose 
fate  Statius  (in  Purgatory)  inquires  of  Virgil, 
Furg*  »Jtii*  97-^;  but  it  IS  probable  that  the 
correct  reading  in  this  passage  b  not  F«fnt, 
but  V^o.    (Vario.) 

Vasconesi  Gascons ;  metlioaed  by  D.  in 


his  Letter  to  the  Italian  Cardinals  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Gascon  Pope,  Clement  V,  and 
his  following,  EpisL  viii«  11,     [GuaBohL] 

Vaticano,  the  V'atican  hill  at  Rome,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  where  stand  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  I  San  JHctro  in  Vaticano) 
and  the  Vatican  palace;  the  latter  has  Ijcen 
the  usual  residence  of  the  Popes  ever  since  the 
return  from  Avignon  in  1377,  the  papal  resi* 
dence  in  D/s  time  having  tieen  the  Lateran 
palace  (I*atarano].  Tlie  Vatican  is  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  a  house  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  Constantinc ;  the  beginnings  of 
the  present  palace  appear  to  have  b^n  erected 
by  Symmachus  (49S-514),  whose  buildings 
(according  to  tradition,  once  the  residence  of 
Charlemagne)  were  reconstructed  in  Cent,  xii 
by  Eugenius  Ml  <  1145-1 153)*  and  considerably 
enlarged  in  the  following  century  by  Nicholas 
in  (1377-1281). 

The  Vatican  hill,  as  having  been  the  reputed 
scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  of 
numbers  of  the  early  Christians,  is  held  to  be 
the  most  sacred  quarter  of  all  Rome  \  it  is 
mentioned  as  such  by  the  troubadour  Folquct 
On  the  Heaven  of  Venus),  who,  prophesying 
the  removal  of  the  papal  see  to  Avignon  (in 
1 305 ),  declares  that  *  Vatican  and  the  other  elect 
parts  of  Rome  *  shall  soon  be  freed  from  the 
presence  of  the  adulterous  Pope,  Par.  Ix.  1 39-42, 

Veccbhxgm,  Detlm,  title  by  which  D.  quotes 
the    De  ScrteifuU   uf    Cicero,   Conv.   ii.  9*^. 

Vecchio  TesiMmcnto,  [TesUtmento^  Vec^ 
ciiio.] 

VecchiO^  Del,  ancient  noble  family  of 
Florence  (otherwise  known  as  the  Vecchietti), 
mentioned  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars  I,  togctner  with  the  Ncrhi  as  examples  of 
the  simple  life  of  the  Florentines  of  his  day  as 
compared  with  their  degenerate  and  luxunous 
descendants,  Par.  xv.  115-17, 

Villani  couples  the  Vecchietti  with  the  Pigli 
and  Sotdanteri  as  ancient  families  residing  in 
the  'quartiere  della  porta  di  san  Brancario* 
(iv,  13);  he  says  they  were  Guelts  (v.  39),  and 
as  such  were  expelled  from  Florence  in  1248 
(vi-  33  >»  and  went  into  exile  in  1360  after  the 
Ghibellinc  victory  at  Montaperti  (vi.  7y > ;  and 
when  the  GueJf  party  was  split  up  into  Btanclii 
and  Ncri  they  sided,  some  with  one  factioci, 
some  with  the  other  {viii,  301, 

To  this  fiimily  belonged  Bono  Gi.imboni, 
otherwise  Bono  di  mcsser  (liambona  del 
Vccchio,  who  translated  into  Italian  the  Tr/scr 
of  Bninctlo  Lai  inn »  the  Hiitona  of  Orosius» 
the  Dt  AV  Atiittart  of  Vegeiiu*,  the  Fvrmuta 
HoMfstiU  Vitiii  of  Martin  of  Braga,  and  other 
works, 

VegetiyB,  Flavitia  Vcgetius  Reiiatui,aittlior 
of  an  Art  0/  M  V  in  four  books  (Efit&mm  RH 


im\ 


Veltro,  II 


Venere 


Miiitaris)^  a  compilation  from  various  sources, 
as  he  himself  states  (i,  S),  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  II  (375-392)  ;  of  Vege- 
tans himself  nothing  is  known  save  that  in  the 
MSS.  of  his  work  he  is  styled  *vir  iUustris' 
and  *  comes/ 

D.  mentions  him  and  his  treatise,  Mon.  ii. 
10^-3.     [Re  mmtart,  D€.] 

Veltro,  II,  the  *  greyhound,'  according  to 
the  prophecy  of  VirgiJ  (addressing  D,  on  the 
confines  of  HeH)  the  future  deliverer  of  Italy, 
who  should  care  not  for  land  nor  for  wealth, 
but  for  wisdom  and  love  and  valour,  and  whose 
birthplace  should  be  *  between  Feltro  and 
Feltro/  Inf*  i.  loi-ii* 

The  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  *  Veltro ' 
(usually  taken  to  be  the  same  as  tJie  mysterious 
DXV  of  Purg,  xxxiii>  43),  wiiich  has  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  numberless  commentators 
from  Cent,  xiv  to  the  present  day,  still  remains 
unsolved.  Of  the  earliest  commentators,  some 
deliberately  ignore  the  qtiestion;  others  <such 
as  Btiti)  think  D.  intended  *una  infJucnzia  di 
corpi  celesd,  che  in  processo  di  tempo  verri 
secondo  il  movimenio  de*  cieli,  che  tutto  il 
mondo  si  disporrk  a  sapienzia,  virtu  e  amore  * ; 
others  again  (such  as  Pietro  di  Dante  and 
Benvenuto)  understand  the  reference  to  be  to 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  phrase  *  sua 
nazion  sark  tra  Feltro  e  Feltro'  {v.  105)  being 
explained  in  a  more  or  less  fanciful  way  to  suit 
the  interpretation  [Feltro'^].  Boccaccio  strongly 
dissents  from  this  last  view: — 

*Vo^gliono  alcuni  intendere  per  questo  veltro 
dovcrsi  intendere  Crislo,  c  la  sua  vetvuta  dove  re 
esserc  ncU'estremo  giudicio,  ed  e^li  dovere  allora 
csser  salute  di  quella  umile  Itsilia.  .  .  .  Ma  qticsta 
opinione  a  niun  partito  mi  piace  j  pcrciocche  Cristo, 
il  quale  e  signore  e  crcatore  del  ctelo  e  d*ogtii  altra 
co^a,  non  prende  i  suoi  movimenti  dalle  loro 
operaziotii,  anzi  cssi,  stccome  ogni  altra  crcatxira, 
segui-lano  il  suo  pi  ace  re,  c  fanno  i  suoi  comanda- 
ment< ;  e  qua n do  quel  tempo  vcrra,  lara  il  cielo 
nuovo,  e  la  terra  nuova^  e  nou  saranno  piii  uominL' 

He  himself  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the 
prophecy  points  to  some  person  of  humble 
origin,  who,  being  bom  under  a  favourable 
star,  should  rise  to  be  a  great  leader  and 
example  to  his  fellow-men ; — 

*  Altri  dicono.  c  al  parer  mio  con  piu  scntimento, 
dover  potcre  avvcnire^  secondo  la  potenza  con- 
ceduta  allc  stelle,  che  alcuao  poveramcnte,  c  di 
parent!  di  bassa  ed  infima  condizione  nato  1  il  che 
paiono  voler  quelle  parole  tra  Jtitro  e  ffliro^  in 
qtianto  questa  spezic  di  panno  e,  oltre  ad  ogni 
altra,  vilissima),  potrebbc  per  virtii  c  laudcvoli 
opcrazioni  in  tanta  preeminenza  venire^  c  in  tanta 
ecccUenza  di  principato,  che  dinzzandosi  tuUe  le 
sue  operaziont  a  magnificenza,  senza  averc  in 
alcuno  atto  animo  o  appetilo  ad  alcuno  acquisto  di 
reami  o  di  tesoro  :  cd  avendo  in  singulare  abomi- 
nazionc  il  vizio  dell'  avarizia,  e  dando  di  s^  ottittio 
eseitiploatutti  nelle  cose  appartenenti  allamagnifi- 


cenza,  e  la  costcllazione  del  cielo  essendogli  a  ci6 
favorevolc  ;  che  egli  potrebbc,  o  potra,  tnuovere  gli 
aniitii  de'  sudditi  a  seguire,  facendo  il  simighante, 
le  sue  vestigie,  e  per  conscguente  cacciar  questo 
vjzio  universalmente  del  mondo.  £d  essendo salute 
di  quella  umile  Italia,  la  qual  fu  giii  capo  del  mondo, 
e  dove  questo  vixio,  piu  che  in  alcuna  altra  parte, 
pare  aver  potenza,  sarebbc  salute  di  tutto  il  lima- 
nente  del  mondo/ 

The  view  most  commonly  held  at  the  presoit 
day,  that  Can  Grande  della  Scala  is  the  in- 
dividual intended,  docs  not  app>ear  to  have 
been  put  forward,  as  Butler  points  out,  until 
Cent,  XV.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  distinctly 
formulated  in  the  early  part  of  Cent.  x\i  by 
Velluteilo:— 

*  Fingendo  per  quelle  ptonos^icar  di  Cane  grande 
primo  della  Scala  Signer  di  Verona,  e  predire  ci6 
che  allhora  era  presente.  . . .  E  sua  nation  sara  tra 
Feltro  e  Feltro :  perch*  Verona,  donde  era  la  sua 
nationc,  h  posta  tra  Feltro,  castello  xxv  miglia 
sopra  Trevigi,  andando  verso  Trento,  e  Fcltrq 
castello  in  Romagna  non  lontano  da  Urbino.' 

The  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  this  view, 
which  is  supported  by  Witie,  Philalcthw, 
BlanCf  Scartazzini)  and  most  modem  CQI&* 
mentators,  are  the  play  upon  the  name  Can€ 
implied  iii  Veliro^  and  the  well-known  high 
opmion  of  Can  Grande  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed by  D,  (Par.  xvii.  76-90).  [Can  Qranda 
della  So&la.] 

Various  other  individual  have  been  sug- 
gested, c.  g.  the  great  Ghibellinc  leader, 
Uguccione  della  Faggiuola  (whose  claims  are 
set  forth  at  length  by  Troy  a  in  his  Velir^ 
Alhgorico  di  Dante) ;  some  Pope,  determinate 
(e.  g.  Benedict  XI)  or  indeterminate;  or  some 
Emperor,  determinate  (e.  g.  Henry  Vll  of 
Luxemburg)  or  indeterminate.  But  not  one 
of  these  identifications  is  free  ^om  one  or 
more  fatal  objections, 

Venere^,  Venus,  Roman  goddess  of  love, 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione,  and  mother 
of  Cupid ;  il  tou<i  di  Venere^  i.  e.  the  poison  of 
unlawful  love,  Purg.  xxv.  132  ;  her  uninten* 
tional  w^ounding  by  Cupid^  Purg,  xxviii.  65-^ ; 
Cupid  her  son,  as  proved  by  V^irgil  {A en.  i. 
665)  and  Ovid  (Metam.  v.  365),  Conv.  ii. 
5n7-2«  [Chipido] ;  Vmus,  i.e.  love,  the  most 
exquisite  of  all  pleasures,  V,  E,  ii.  2^^ -^ ;  re- 
ferred to  as  Cytherea,  Pui^.  xxvii.  95  [Citerea]; 
la  be! la  Ciprignay  *  the  fair  C>'priotc,'  so  called 
from  her  birthplace,  the  island  of  Cyprus,  Far. 
viii.  2;  her  son  Cupid  and  her  mother  Dion^ 
worshipped  as  well  as  herself,  as  being  like- 
wise endowed  with  the  power  of  inspiring  love. 
Par,  viii-  7-S  [Dione] ;  the  origin  of  her  name 
as  applied  to  the  planet,  Par.  viiL  1-12  [Cl- 
prigna:  Venere  ^J. 

Venere-,  the  planet  Venus,  Conv,  ii*  2^, 
4*»'*»,  61'%  14"^  15!**  ;  lo  bei  fianefa  ckt  ^ 
amor  con/orta^  Purg.  1.  19 ;   la  st^a  d*4umfr. 
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Venere,  Clelo  di 


Venetianiis 


Cans,  XV.  4 ;  la  lUlia  Chi  il  sol  vaghe^gta  or 
da  C0p^f  or  da  dgU&^  Par.  viii.  11-12  (cf. 
Conv.  li.  2^"%  i^iu-i5j .  ^j^^  i^^g^  ^,,  i^j  ggia 
Stella^  Par.  ix.  33;  quest  a  spera^  v.  iio;  ia 
it  el  la  di  Ventre^  Conv.  ii.  2^ ;  la  luceniissinut 
iUlla  di  Venerey  Conv.  ii.  4** ;  CoUi^  eke  7  tersa 
del  di  s^  ci^stringty  Son.  xxviii.  13;  alluded  to 
by   the   name   of  Cytherea,   Purg,  xxvii,  95 

ICiterea];  the  fair  Cypriote,  Pan  viii.  2 
Ciprigna] ;  and  by  the  name  of  the  mother 
of  the  goddess  Venus,  Dicne^  Par.  xxii.  144 
[Bione  :  Venere  i] ;  Venus  the  third  in  order 
of  the  planets,  its  position  beings  bclweeti 
Mcrcur)'  and  the  Sun,  Far.  viii.  3  ;  Son.  xxviii* 
12  ;  Conv.  ii.  4*,  6»<>*,  14^*^  ;  the  brightest  of 
the  planets,  Conv.  ti.  4**^  i^ui^ia*  „o^  ^ 
morning,  now  an  evening  star,  Par.  viii*  1 1-12; 
Conv.  ii.  a**'**,  14"*"**;  the  star  of  love,  Purg. 
L  19;  Can*.  XV.  4;  Us  motion  on  its  epicycle, 
Par.  viii.  3 ;  Conv.  ii.  4"^*"**%  6*^**  [Venere, 
Cielo  dl] ;  its  least  distance  from  the  Earth 
equal  to  167  half- diameters  of  the  Earth  <i  c. 
107  s<  3»2jo  =  542750  miles),  Conv.  ii.  7**'*-* 
iTearra-f;  the  period  of  its  revolution,  like 
that  of  Nlercury,  about  one  year,  for  half  of 
which  rt  would  be  concealed  from  the  Earth 
if  the  motion  of  the  Primum  Mobile  were  sus- 
pended, Conv,  ii.  i5i<«-30  [Cielo  CriataUino]. 

Venere,  Cielo  di,  the  Heaven  of  Venus ; 
the  third  in  D/s  conception  of  Paradise,  Par. 
viii.  3;  Conv.  ii.  2*^,  4<»*'^*T6-4^  14^'*^';  ier^o 
€iel0^  Par.  viii.  37;  Cam.  vi,  i ;  Son.  xxviii.  12; 
Conv.  ii.  2*7,  f^  .4,  lui^  5i,  710,  ijdi**  t«, 
I4>*  "•  *^  i5i»i  ti  [Paradlao'];  rcacmblcji 
Khetonc  iti  two  respects,  Conv.  ii.  14*^**^^^, 
l^iM-K;  II  is  presided  over  by  the  Thrones, 
according  to  the  arrangement  adopted  by  D. 
in  the  tomnvio,  Conv.  ii.  2^'\  6lo9-i3.Utt-7 
pTronl] ;  by  the  Principalities,  according  to 
that  adopted  in  the  D.  C,  rPrindpatiJ ;  its 
sphere  reached  by  the  shaoow  of  the  Earth, 
which  here  comes  to  a  point,  Par,  ix.  118^19 
{Terra  '^] ;  its  threefold  motion,  according  to 
the  demonstration  of  Alfraganus^  vit,  ilrstJy, 
the  revolution  of  the  planet  on  its  epicycle, 
secondly,  the  motion  of  the  epicycle  with  the 
rest  of  the  heaven  from  E,  to  W.  once  cver>' 
twenty-four  hours  with  the  motion  of  the  Sun, 
thirdly,  the  motion  of  the  heaven,  with  that  of 
the  Fixed  Stars,  from  W.  to  E.  one  degree 
in  100  years.  Conv.  ii.  6i3A-*7  [otelo  fltaUator 
Tolonuneo'].  Alfraganus  says  as  to  this 
threefold  motion  :— 

*  Sphacm  stcUwrum  fixarutrt  tnovetur  ab  ocd- 
denie  in  oncotcm,  ct  mpit  sccuin  <ieptefii  plane- 
tariim  orl>cs,  super  duobus  polis  jrodiaci^  ul  annis 
centum  ^adiim  utiuizi  promo vcitur,  sccutiduro 
Observatiooeni  Ptolemaet.  .  .  .  Mcweutiir  qij<x|iie 
spliaer«e  honim  plaoctantia  per  gmdum  ittitim, 
qiillMiilibet  centum  mnm%,  fuxta  motum  stellarum 
fiayumn.  Z.x  liia  omnibus  pAret  qu6d  motiis  qui 
■Mtrel  in  todmcc*  Ht»e«  4  pUnetia  (sc.  Vencri, 
SMumo^  Jovt,  et  Mani)  .  .  .  ctMnpositus  sit  ex 


tribus  motibus  tant(im«  videlicet  ex  motu  plane tae 
in  epicyclo,  ex  motu  ccntri  epicycH  in  eccentric© , 
et  ex  motu  communi  omnium  siellarum  (ixanim.* 
(Capp.  x\'i,  xvii,) 

In  the  Heaven  of  Venus  D,  places  the  spirits 
of  those  who  were  lovers  ujxjn  earth  {Spiriii 
Amanti)^  Par.  viii.  38;  amonjj  these  he  nam<^ 
Charles  Martel  of  Hung;iry  | Carlo ^],  Cuniaza 
da  Romano  [Cuniasa],  Folquet  of  Marseilles 
[Folco],  and  the  harlot  Rahab  [Haab|, 

On  leaving^  the  Heaven  of  Mercury  D.  and 
Beatrice  ascend  to  that  of  Venus,  D.  bein^ 
unconscious  of  the  ascent,  and  only  aware  of 
their  being  in  the  latter  bv  the  increased  beauty 
of  B.  jPar*  viii.  1-15);  the  spirits  in  the  form 
of  hgbts  circle  round  in  a  rapid  dance,  and 
then  swiftly  move  towards  D,  and  B.,  singing 
*  Hosanna'  as  they  advance  {iriK  16-30) ;  one 
of  them  (that  of  Charles  Martel)  approachesi 
and  addressing  D.  quotes  the  first  line  of  one 
of  his  ra«J/w  (Canz.  vi.  1)  (in',  31-9) ;  D,,  with 
the  approval  of  B.,  asks  who  he  is  {w,  40-5) ; 
Charles  in  reply  refers  to  his  brief  life  upon 
earth,  and  to  the  brilliant  prospects  from  which 
be  was  cut  off  by  death  {yu*  46-75) ;  and 
concludes  with  a  reproach  to  his  brother 
Robert  for  his  avarice  (w.  76-84^  i  t)-  *hcn 
asks  how  it  is  that  degenerate  sons  are  bom 
to  worthy  sires  {in,*,  85-93) ;  to  which  Charles 
replies,  giving  instances  from  his  own  family 
(%nK  94-148)  [Carlo  "''J,  After  an  apostrophe 
to  Clemencc  (widow  or  daughter  of  Charles 
Martel)  (Clemensa],  D«  sees  another  spirit 
(that  of  Cunizia)  approaching,  which  by  its 
increase  of  brilliancy  expresses  its  wish  to 
converse  with  him  (Par.  ix.  1-15) ;  D.  having, 
with  the  consent  of  B.,  inquired  who  she  is, 
Cunizza  describes  her  native  placai  and  naming 
herself  explains  how  she  came  to  be  in  Para- 
dise \'i^\  16-56) ;  she  then  CKiints  out  the  spirit 
of  Folquet,  and,  after  a  discourse  upon  the 
necessity  of  leaving  a  gmxi  name  t>ehind  one, 
returns  to  her  former  station  <t^'.  37-66)  [Cu- 
tiixaa];  the  spirit  of  Folquet  then,  at  D.'s 
request,  speaks  with  him,  and,  having  giwn 
an  account  of  himself  and  of  his  love  upon 
earth  (Tf.  67-102),  goen  on  to  explain  how  th« 
love  in  which  he  and  those  with  him  formerly 
erred  is  here  made  an  honour  to  them  Wi*, 
103-8) ;  he  then  pdnls  out  tb€  spirii  of  Hahab 
{%nf.  109-26)^  and  concludes  with  ft  denunciation 
of  the  avarice  of  Florence,  and  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  {rnf.  127  4* »  IFoloo) ;  after 
which  D.  and  B*  ascend  to  me  Heaven  of 
the  Sun. 

VeneU,   Venetians,    V.  E.  u  io«»,   14"* 

[VirUalani.] 

Venettae,  Venice,  V.  E.  L  10**,  [Vln^gla,] 

Venetianua,  Vencttan;  Vmetiamum  vuU 
gare.    the    Venetian    dialect,   V^  E.   i.    14^^* 

iVlnlftiftni.] 
tSMJ 


Venezia 


Verona 


Venezia.     [Tinegia.] 
Venus,    [Venei-e^l 

Vefcelli,  town  of  N,  Italy,  in  Hie  modem 
Piedmont,  in  D.*s  time  the  seat  of  a  university, 
about  14  miles  S.W.  of  Novara  and  40  N.E. 
of  Turin, 

Pier  da  Medicina  Cm  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VI H 
of  Hell)  mentions  it  as  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  old  Lorn  bard  y,  which  he  describes  as  /c? 
dolce  piano  Ch^  d*i  Verceiii  a  Marcabif  dichina^ 
Inf.  xKviii.  74-5  [Xjom^bardia :  Marcab6] ; 
D.  refers  to  it  as  one  of  the  Gueltic  towns 
which  opposed  the  Emperor  Henry  VII, 
Epist*  vii.  6. 

Verde»  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  S, 
Italy,  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Liris,  now 
called  the  Liri  from  its  source  to  its  junction 
with  the  Sacco,  and  the  Garigliano  from  there 
to  ks  mouth  ;  it  rises  in  the  centra!  Apennines^ 
not  far  from  the  |  former)  Lago  Fucino,  and 
flowing  S.  and  S.E,  past  Sora,  Ceprano 
(close  to  which  it  is  joined  by  the  SaccoK  and 
Fontecorvo*  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Gacta  about 
10  miles  E.  of  Gaeta. 

The  Verde  is  mentioned  by  Manfred  (in 
Antepurgatory),  in  connexion  with  the  dis- 
interment of  his  body  and  its  ejectment  by 
command  of  the  Pope  from  the  limits  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  Piirg.  iii.  131  [Manfredi]; 
and  by  Charles  M artel  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Venus),  as  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  it  and  the  river  Tronto  repre- 
senting the  frontier  with  the  Papal  States, 
Par,  viii.  63  [Carlo  ^ :  Napoli]. 

Several  of  the  old  commentators  (e.g*  Pietro 
di  Dante  and  Buti)  identify  the  Verde,  not 
with  the  Garigiiano,  but  with  another  river 
of  that  name,  now  knowTi  as  the  Castellano^ 
which  flows  into  the  Tronto  near  Ascoli ;  and 
this  view  is  adopted  by  Boccaccio  in  his  De 
Fluminibus,^  where  he  speaks  of  the  Viridis 
as: — 

*  Fluvius  a  Piccnatibus  dividcns  Aprutinos  et  in 
Tnientum  cadcns  ;  mcmorabilis  eo  quod  ejus  in 
ripam  quae  ad  Piccnates  versa  est,  jussu  Clementis 
pontificis  sumoii,  ossa  olim  Manfredi  regis  Siciliae, 
quae  secus  Calorem  Bcneventi  fluvium  scpulta 
erant,  absque  ullo  funebri  officio,  dejecta  fuenitit  a 
Consentino  console ^  eo  quod  fiidclitini  communioae 
privatus  occubuerit/ 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  however, 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  Verde  mentioned  by 
D.  with  the  Garigliano,  which,  apparently  as 
far  back  as  Cent.  x»  bore  the  name  of  Verde 
between  Sora  and  Ceprano  (close  to  its  con- 
fluence wi:h  the  Saccol,  being  so  called,  ac- 
cording to  an  authority  quoted  by  Barlow 
{Contribuiionsio  the  Study  o/fhe  D,C,f  p,  39S), 
on  account  of  its  green  colour  at  this  particular 
part  of  its  course,  where  its  waters  are  affected 
by  the  presence  of  sulphur.  The  descriptions 
of  Villani  (Vil  fiumc  di  Verde,  a*  con  fin  i  del 
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Regno  e  di  Campagna,*  vii.  9)  and  Benvenuto 
(•  flumcn  dictum  Viride,  quod  inter  regnum  et 
Campaniam  descendit  in  marc  tyrrhcnum') 
can  certainly  apply  only  to  the  Gariglianow 

Vergine,    [Maria '.] 

Verona,  city  of  N.  Italy »  at  the  W.  ex* 
tremity  of  the  province  of  Venetia,  situated  on 
a  bend  of  the  Adige,  sonie  1 5  miles  E.  of  the 
S.  end  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  25  N.£.  of 
Mantua,  and  30  SAY.  of  Mccnsta;  in  the  middle 
of  Cent,  xiii  it  was  under  the  lordship  of  the 
tyrant  Ezzelino  da  RomanOj  after  whose  death 
(in  1259)  it  rose  to  great  prominence  under  the 
Delia  Scala  family,  who  were  lords  of  Verona 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  whose  tombs  still 
form  a  striking  feature  of  the  city.  D*  was 
tmct  in  Verona  during  his  exile,  firstly  as  the 
guest  of  ( probably  !|  Bartolommeo  della  Scaia, 
and  subsequently  at  the  court  of  Can  Grande* 
[Dant©  1  8aala,  Delia.] 

Verona  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
foot-race  known  as  the  paUiv^  inf.  xv.  122  (ner 
below) ;  the  monastery  of  San  Zeno,  Purg. 
xviii.  118  [Zeno,  San]  ;  its  vicinit>-  to  Mantnat 
V.E.  i.  15'^;  Can  Grande  Vicar  Imperial  in, 
Epist.  X*  ///.  [Can  Grande  della  Seala); 
the  dissertation  De  Aqua  et  Terra  delivo«i 
at,  A.  T.  %  24^. 

The  fool-race  at  Verona»  to  which  D.  refers 
(Inf.  XV.  121-3),  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
at  the  beginning  of  Cent,  xiii  to  commemorate 
the  victory  of  Azzo  da  Esti,  Podesti  of  Verona, 
over  the  forces  of  the  Contc  di  san  Bonifaiio 
and  the  Conte  de'  Montecchi  (Sep.  29,  1307J; 
it  was  run  annually  on  the  ^rst  Sunday  ia 
Lent,  the  course  being  outside  the  city;  tbe 
prize  was  a  piece  of  green  cloth.  Accordiii^ 
to  Boccaccio  the  competitors  ran  naked;  he 
says : — 

*  Secondochd  io  ho  inteso,  i  Veroncsi  per  anttca 
usanza  fannp  in  una  lor  festa  correne  ad  uomint 
ignudi  \xn  drappo  verde,  al  quat  corso,  per  tema  di 
vergogna,  non  si  metlc  alcuno  ae  velocissimo  corri- 
dore  non  si  ticne,* 

In  Cent,  xv  one  at  least  of  the  races  was 
open  to  women,  as  appears  from  a  statute  ol 
Verona  dated  1450. 

This  custom  of  holding  an  annual  race  pre- 
vailed elsewhere  also,  at  Florence  and  Siena 
for  instance.  At  Florence  the  race  took  place 
on  St.  John  Baptist's  day,  and  was  instituted 
in  his  honour,  as  patron-saint  of  the  city ;  the 
prize,  according  to  Villani  (i.  60),  was  a  cloth 
of  samite  Cpalio  di  sciamito*),  and  the  race, 
to  which  Cacciaguida  refers  as  *  il  voistro 
annual  giuoco'  (I'ar.  xvi,  421,  was  run  within 
the  city,  the  competitors  being  mounted.  The 
Florentines  sometimes  out  of  bravado,  when 
on  an  expedition,  held  their  race  before  the 
walls  of  a  hostile  city;  Villani  records  an 
instance  of  this  on  the  occasion  of  their  ex- 
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pedition  against  Arezzo  in  the  summer  of  t2S8 

(vii.  1 20). 

Veronenses^  inhabitants  of  Verona ;  their 
dialect,  different  from  that  of  their  near  neigh- 
bours the  Milanese^  V.  E.  u  cj^^-s ;  condemned, 
together  with  those  of  the  Viccntines,  Paduans» 
Trevisans,  and  Brescians,  as  har^h,  especially 
in  a  woman*s  mouth,  one  of  their  peculiarities 
being  a  fondness  for  consonantal  endings  in  /, 

Veronese,  belonging  to  Verona  ;  i/  past&r 
Verofuse^  the  ivishop  of  Vcronaj  mentioned, 
together  with  the  Bishops  of  Trent  and  Brescia, 
in  connexion  with  a  place  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  Lago  di  Garda  where  their  three  dio- 
ceses meet,  inf,  acx,  67-9  [Benaco  :  Verona] ; 
ilfTus  V'cr&ntnsis^  the  clergy  of  Verona,  in 
whose  presence  the  dissertation  De  Aqua  it 
Tfrra  was  delivered,  A.  T.  %  %i^* 

Veronica,  La,  the  image  of  th^  lace  of 
our  Lord  impressed  upon  the  veil  of  St. 
Veronica,  which  is  preserved  at  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome. 

D.  mentions  it  in  connexion  with  the  Jubilee 
of  1300,  during  which  it  was  exhibited  on  every 
Friday  and  feast -day,  Par.  xxxi.  104 ;  and 
refers  to  it  (in  connexion,  not  with  the  Jubilee 
as  some  suppose,  but  with  the  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  relic  to  pilgrims  during  Holy 
Week)  as  'quella  immagmc  hcncdetta,  la  quale 
Gesii  Cristo  lascif)  a  noi  per  csempio  drlla 
sua  bcUissima  figura,*  V.  N.  §  41^^.  [Olub- 
blleo.] 

Accnrding  to  the  tradition,  Veronica  (or  Berenice, 
of  which  the  otijcr  is  an  altered  furni)  was  a  pious 
woman  of  Jcrusalnti,  who  in  compassion  for  Chri!»t 
as  He  b<>re  the  cross  to  Golgotha  offered  Htm  her 
veil  or  kerchief  that  He  might  wipe  the  sweat  from 
His  bn7W  ;  when  Christ  handed  it  back  to  hcr«  the 
image  of  His  (ace  was  found  to  tie  mtracutuusly 
iropreaacd  upon  it  Veronica  has  been  i^anously 
identified  with  the  niece  of  Herod  the  Gncat,  with 
the  woman  whom  Christ  healed  of  an  issue  of  blood 
{Maii.  ix.  9o-a),  and  with  a  martyr  of  Antioch. 
She  is  said  to  have  healed  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
by  means  of  her  napkin,  who,  being  thus  convinced 
of  the  divinity  of  Chriit,  commanded  that  Pilate 
should  be  sent  into  exile.  The  holy  napkin  (*i| 
aanto  sudario  *)  at  the  beginning  of  Cent  viii  was 
preserved  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
at  Rome;  it  is  now  in  St  Peters.  Accordling  to 
m  tradition  of  Cent,  viii  Veronica  painted  or  caused 
lo  be  painted  the  portrait  of  Chn?«t  after  she  had 
been  healed  by  Htm,  The  legend  of  the  woman 
Vefoniea  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion 
with  another  legend  as  to  a  wm  itan  or  *  true 
iaMiige/  sent  by  Christ  to  Abfarus^  King  of  £dess« 
in  Mesopotamia. 

Verrucchio,  castle  and  village  about  ten 
miles  SAV.  ot  Kimini  belonging  to  the  Mala* 
testa  family,  having  been  presented  to  them 
by  the  city  of  Kimini  in  return  for  their 
services* 


D.  refers  to  Mai  at  est  a,  first  lord  of  Rimini, 
and  his  son  Malatcstino,  as  '  it  mastin  vecchio 
c  il  nuovo  da  Verrucchio/  Inf.  xxvii.  46. 
[Mala  testa,] 

Veso,  Monte,  [Monte  Veio,] 
Vesoges,  ancient  King  of  Egypt ;  men- 
tioned by  D.,  on  the  authority  of  Orosius  as 
having  been  defeated  by  the  Scythians  in  his 
aim  of  universal  empire,  Mon,  ii.  9^*'^^^. 
Orosius  says : — 

'Anno  ante  urbem  conditam  cccclxxjc  Vesoxcs 
rex  Acgypli  meridiem  et  septentrionem,  divisas 
pacne  toto  caelo  ac  pelago  plagas,  aut  miscere 
bcllo  aut  regno  jungcre  studena,  Scj'this  bellum 
primus  indixit  missis  prius  legatis,  qui  hostibus 
parcndi  leges  dicercnt.  Ad  quae  Scythae  legatts 
respondent,  stolide  oputentissimum  rtgem  adversus 
inopes  aumpsisse  bcilum,  quod  timendum  ipsi  magis 
versa  vice  fuerit  propter  inccrtos  belli  cventus  nulla 
praemia  et  damna  manifests.  Porro  sibi  non  ex* 
spectandum^  dum  ad  se  veniatur,  sed  ultro  praedae 
obvtam  ituros»  Nee  mora^  nam  dicta  fa c lis  in- 
aequuntur.  Primum  ipsum  Vcso*rn  territum  re- 
fugere  in  regnum  cogunt,  deslitutum  vero  cxercituro 
tnvadunt  omnemque  belli  apparmtum  capessunt,  uni* 
venam  quoquc  Aegyptum  nopulavissent,  in  paludt' 
bus  impedilt  repcUerentur,      (i*  14,  ||  1-3.) 

Vespro  Siciliano],  the  '  Sicilian  Vespers,' 
name  given  to  the  massacre  of  the  French  by 
the  Sicilians  at  Palermo  on  the  evening  of 
Maxch  30,  1282,  which  resulted  in  the  trans- 
ference of  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of 
Sicily  from  the  house  of  Anjou  to  that  of  the 
house  of  Aragon  in  the  person  of  Peter  III. 

The  massacre  is  referred  to  by  Charles 
M artel  (grandson  of  Charles  I  of  Anjou^  the 
reigmng  sovereign  at  the  time),  who  says  rin 
the  Hc^ivcn  of  Venus)  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  misgovenunent  of  his  grandfather* 
which  'provoked  FiJermo  to  cry,  death, 
death,'  his  descendants  would  have  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Sicily,  Par.  viiL  67-75. 
ICwlo*:  Trlnaorla.] 

The  unmediate  cause  of  the  rising  was  an  in* 
suit  offered  by  a  Frenchman  loaSicili;m  maiden, 
as  she  and  bcr  friends  and  a  large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Palermo  were  on  their  way 
to  attend  a  festival  outside  the  city  on  Easter 
Monday,  1282 ;  the  movement  quickly  spread, 
and  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  oppressive 
rule  of  the  House  of  Anjoii,  which  had  for 
some  lime  previously  been  carefully  fostered 
by  King  Cnarles'  enemies,  led  to  a  genemJ 
insurrection  and  the  Anal  expulsion  of  the 
French  frotn  the  island.  Villaiil  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  incident : — 

*  Ncgti  anni  di  Cristo  1989,  il  lunedldi  Pasqua  di 
Ki^orre«»o,  che  lu  a  dl  30  di  Mano, . « .  amlaBdeai 
per  gli  Pakrmiiani,  uomini  e  femmine,  per  eooMlCM 
a  cavallo  e  a  pi^  alia  fcita  di  Monreale  fyori  dtUa 
ntia  per  trc  mighe  (e  come  v'andavano  qurglj  di 
Palermo,  cos)  v'andavano  i  Frmnceachi,  e  il  cipi* 
Unodel  reCarb  a  ddetto},aweiine,coDe  s'adoperft 
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I>cr  io  nimico  di  Dio,  chc  uno  Francesco  per  suo 
c^rgoglio  prese  una  donna  di  Palermo  per  farle 
viltania :  el  la  cominciando  a  gndarc,  e  la  gente 
era  teneni,  e  g^ik  tutto  il  popolo  commosso  contra  i 
Franceschi,  per  i  famigliari  de*  haroni  delV  isola  si 
conoiiicid  a  difendere  la  donna^  onde  nacquc  grande 
battaglia  tra"  Fmnceschi  e'  Ciciliani,  e  furonne  morti 
c  fcditi  assai  d'una  parte  c  d'altra ;  ma  il  pcggiore 
n*ebbono  qtiegli  dt  Palermo.  Incontanentc  tutta 
la  gente  si  ntrassono  fuggendo  alia  citta,  e  gli 
uoraini  ad  armarsi,  gridando:  inuotano  i  Franceschi. 
Si  ratinarono  in  su  la  piazza* . .  .  e  combattendo  al 
castello  il  giustiziere  che  v'era  per  Io  re,  c  lui  preso 
c  ucciso*  e  quanii  Franceschi  furono  trovati  nella 
citla  furono  morti  per  le  case  e  nelle  chieise^  sanza 
misericord ia  niuna,  £  ci6  fatto^  i  dctti  baron i  si 
partirono  di  Paicrmo^  e  ciascuno  in  sua  terra  e  con- 
trada  fecero  il  somigliante,  d*uccidere  i  Franceschi 
tutti  ch'  erano  nell*  isola,  salvo  che  tn  Messina 
s'indugiarono  alquanti  di  a  ribellarsi :  ma  per 
mandato  di  quegli  di  Palermo,  contando  le  loro 
rotacrie  per  una  bclla  pistola,  e  ch*  elli  doveano 
amare  Hi^erta  e  franchigia  e  fratemita  con  loro^  si 
si  mossono  i  Messioesi  a  ribellazione,  e  poi  fecitino 
queUo  e  peggio  ch' e' Palermitani  contra  a"  Fran- 
ceschi. £  trovarscne  morti  in  Cicilia  piii  di  quattro- 
mila^  e  nullo  non  potea  nullo  scampare^  tan  to  gli 
foase  amico^  come  amajsse  di  perdere  sua  vita  ;  e  se 
Tavesse  nascoso,  corivenia  che  'I  rassegnasse  o  ucci- 
dei^e.  Questa  pestilenzia  and6  per  tutta  Tisola^ 
onde  Io  re  Carlo  c  sua  gente  ricevettono  grande 
dammaggio  di  persone  e  d'avere/    (vii.  6i.) 

Veins  Testamentum.  [Testsmeata,  Veo 
chlo.] 

Viceiitia.     [Vioensa.] 

Vicentini,  inhabitants  of  Viccnta;  their 
dialect  condemned^  together  with  those  of  the 
Veronese,  Paduans,  Trevisans^  and  Brescians, 
as  harsh^  especially  in  a  woman's  mouth,  one 
of  their  peculiarities  being  a  fondness  for  con- 
sonantal endings  in/,  V.E.i.  i^-'<>-:Ja  [Vioenza.] 

Vicenzai  to^^Ti  of  N.  Italy,  in  Venetia,  on 
the  Bacchiglione,  some  30  miles  N.E.  of  Ve- 
rona, and  about  the  same  distance  N.W.  of 
Padua ;  in  D/s  time  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Uni- 
versity. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Cuntrza  (in  the  Heaven 
of  Venus)  in  connexion  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Paduans  by  Can  Grande,  Imperial  Vicar  in 
Vicenza,  dose  to  the  Bacchiglione,  in  June, 
1312,  Par.  tx.  47  [Pftdova] ;  it  is  referred  to 
by  Brunetto  Lalino  I  in  Round  3  of  Circle  VII 
of  Hell)  by  the  mention  of  the  Bacchiglione, 
in  connexion  with  Andrea  de'  Mozzi^  Bishop  of 
Vicenza,  Inf,  xv.  113  [Ba4SchigMone] ;  Can 
Grande  Imperial  Vicar  in,  Vkeniia^  EpisL  x. 
tit.  [Can  Grande  della  Scala]. 

Vico,  hereditary  castle  of  the  family  of 
Vico,  Prefects  of  Rome,  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  S  pole  to,  in  the  centre  of  Umbria, 
Conv.  iv.  29^'*.     [Manliredi  da  Vico*] 

Vico  degli  Strami.  [8traml,Vico  degliO 


Vico,  Manfred!  da.  [Manfredi  da 
Vico.] 

Victore,  Ricardus  de  Sancto.  [Bto- 
oardo.] 

Victoria,  name    given    b>*  the   Emperor  j 
Frederick  1 1  to  a  fortress  buUt  by  him  oppo- 
site to  the  town  of  Parma  on  the  occasion  of 
his  siege  of  that  place  in  1247-8. 

D.  refers  to  its  surprise  and  capture  by  the 
Parmesans  during  Frederick's  absence  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  Epist.  vi.  5.  [Farmen^os.] 

Vigne,  Pier  deUe.    [Pier  deUe  Vigna.] 

Vincislao,  Wenceslas  1V»  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, I278~i305»  son  and  successor  of  Otto- 
car  11  (1253-1274*) ;  D.  mentions  him  (by  the 
mouth  of  Sordello  in  Antepurgatory)  together 
with  his  father,  u4th  whom  he  compares  him 
unfavourably^  reproaching  him  with  leading  a 
life  of  luxury  and  ease,  Purg.  vii,  100-2  [Otta- 
chero] ;  the  Eagle  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter 
refers  to  him  as  quel  di  Buemme^  and  says 
that  *  he  never  knew  goodness  nor  willed  it/ 
Par.  xix.  125  [Btiemme] ;  the  invasion  of  bis 
dominions,  '  il  regno  di  Praga,'  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Emperor  Albert  I,  in  order  to  force 
him  to  renounce  the  claim  of  his  eldest  son 
Wenceslas  to  the  throne  of  Hungar>%is  alluded 
to.  Par.  xix.  1 1 5-17  [Praga :  Table  ii  :  Table 
iti]. 

Vinegia,  Venice,  at  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic, the  great  maritime  and  commercial  state 
of  the  Middle  Ages;  mentioned  by  the  '^i.'^ 
m  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter  in  connexion  with 
the  counterfeiting  of  the  Venetian  gross9  by  1 
Stephen  Ouros  II,  King  of  Kascia,  Par.  xix. 
140-1  [Baacla];  referred  to  by  Cunixza  (in 
the  Heaven  of  Venus)  by  the  mention  of  the 
island  Rial  to,  as  the  E.  limit  of  the  March  of 
Treviso,  Par,  ix.  26  [Hialto] ;  on  the  left  side 
of  Italy,  if  the  Apennines  be  taken  as  the 
dividing  line  (from  N,  to  S.),  Venetiaef  V.  E.  L 
lo5i-4 .  i^^r  shipbuilding  and  Arsenal,  Inf.  xad. 
7'I5  [Arsanil]. 

The  city  of  Venice  was  onginally  founded  in  the 
year  810  by  migrants  from  the  mainland^  who 
settled  on  the  island  of  Rivo  Alto  ^whence  Rjah<>, 
where  St.  Mark's  and  the  Palauo  Ducale  now 
stand  1 ;  here  they  Hxed  their  seat  of  govemmcnL 
and  commenced  the  foundations  of  the  basilica  of 
St,  Mark  in  the  same  year.  The  state  thus  founded 
rapidly  became  a  maritime  power.  The  Venetians 
cleared  the  Adriatic  of  pirates  at  the  end  of  CenL  z, 
and  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades  ^1096-1^70) 
immensely  increased  their  power  and  wealth  by 
suppl^nng  fleets  for  the  transport  of  the  crusading 
armies  to  the  East,  In  1^04  they  took  Constanti- 
nople, and  during  the  whole  of  Cent,  siii  their 
supremacy  as  a  maritime  state  was  unquestioned, 
save  by  their  inveterate  ri\'als  the  Genoese. 

D,  is  said  to  have  visited  Venice  on  a  miasiciiB 
from  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  his  host  at 
Ravenna,  to  the  Doge  Gian  Soranzo,  in  the  spring 
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of  1391,  and  to  have  there  contracted  the  illness 
of  which  he  died  in  the  foUowinf  September  at 
Ravenna*  At  that  lime  the  great  Campanile  (the 
foundations  of  which  were  begun  circ.  900)  had 
already  been  standing  for  nearly  two  centuries; 
the  Cunous  Church  of  St,  Mark  (.then,  as  now, 
according  to  an  iJJuminatcd  MS.  of  earty  Cent,  xiv, 
adorned  with  the  four  bronxe  horses  brought  from 
Constantinople  by  Enrico  Dandoto  in  1904)  b&d 
been  completed  aoo  years  before  D/s  birth;  the 
two  ancient  columns  of  granite,  one  surmounted, 
as  noWf  by  the  bronze  lion  of  St.  Marlc^  were  in 
their  present  positions  (on  the  Piauetta)  ;  besides 
which,  parts  of  the  Palazzo  Ducale  and  many  of 
the  great  Byiantinc  palaces  were  in  existence,  as 
well  as  the  Dominican  Church  of  San  Giovanni 
c  San  Paolo,  and  the  Franciscan  Santa  Mana  de* 
Frari ;  of  stone  bridges  there  was  none  in  D/s 
day,  the  oldest,  the  Ponte  delta  Pagtia  near  the 
Palazzo  Ducal e,  not  ha\ring  been  buUt  till  1360. 

Vinizianj,  the  Venetians;  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  their  shipbuilding  and  famous 
Arsenal,  Inf.  xxi.  7;  their  dialect,  coupled  with 
that  of  the  Trevisans,  as  being  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Lombards  and  inhabitants  of  Aqui- 
leia,  V.  E,  i.  io**^^*> ;  not  worthy  to  rank  as  the 
Italian  vulgar  tongue,  V.  E.  i,  i4^w^o,  a-t .  ^ 
specimen  of  it  quoted^  V.  £•  i.  I4**>-  [Vinegift*] 

Violent!,  the  Violent ;  punished  in  Circle 
Vn  of  Hclt,  Inf.  xii.  i-xvji.  78  ;  this  Cirdct  as 
Virgil  explains  to  D,,  is  divided  into  three 
Kounds  (giny/ti),  corresponding  to  the  three 
different  kinds  of  violence,  inasmuch  as  a  man 
may  employ  violence  against  God^  Nature,  or 
Art,  against  liis  own  person  or  possessions, 
and  against  his  neighbour's  person  or  posses- 
sions, Inf.  xi.  28-33 ;  in  Round  i  are  placed 
the  violent  against  their  neighbours  person  or 
possessions  (vii.  T>Tanis,  Murderers,  and  Rob- 
Dcrs),  Inf.  xi.  34-9 ;  xiL  i-i 39  [Omicido :  Pre- 
d<mi :  Tiraxmi] ;  in  Round  2  are  placed  the 
%*iolent  against  their  own  persons  or  posses* 
sions  (viz.  Suicides  and  Spend  thrifts )»  Inf,  xi. 
40-5;  xiii  ]-xi%\  3  [Bol&laoquatori :  8ui* 
oldij ;  in  Round  3  are  placed  the  violent 
against  God  (viz.  Blasphemers), against  Nature 
(viz.  Sodomites),  and  against  Art  <viz.  Usurers), 
Inf.  xi.  46-51,  94-111  ;  xiv.  4~xvii.  76  [Bctt- 
)  tfunxnlalorl :  Sodomiti :  Uauimi]. 

VIrglliOt  the  poet  Virgil  (Publius  Virgilius 
Marof,  bom  at  the  small  \illa^c  of  Andes 
(identified  with  the  modem  Pietola),  near 
Mantua  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Oct.  15,  B.C  70; 
be  was  educated  as  a  youth  at  Cremona  and 
Milan,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  studied  oratory  and  philo^ 
sophy  under  the  best  masters  of  the  time* 
After  the  battle  df  Philippi  (B.c.  42)  hi«  pro- 
perty  was  confiscated,  but  he  was  compen- 
lated  by  an  estate  in  Cam^uinia,  and  intro- 
[duoed  to  the  friendship  of  Octavianus  (after- 
wards the  Emperor  Augustus).  About  this 
time  were  published  the  ten  EcU^vfi,  which 


were  followed  seven  years  later  by  the  four 
George 5^  composed,  it  is  said,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Maecenas.  In  the  yea.r  after  their  publica- 
tion, when  Virgil  was  forty,  was  begun  the 
Aentidy  which  was  not  published  until  after 
the  poet's  death,  in  his  fifty  first  year,  at  Brun- 
dusiuni  Ulrindisii  on  his  way  back  fmm 
Greece,  Sep,  26,  B.c,  19.  Vir;;il  was,  at  his 
own  request,  buried  near  Naples,  on  the  road 
to  Puteoli  (Pozzuoli),  where  his  tomb  within 
a  century  of  his  death  was  worshipped  as  a 
holy  place;  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the 
supposed  site  was  regarded  with  superstitious 
reverence,  Virgil  himself  having  assumed  in 
the  popular  imagination  the  character  of  a 
wizard  and  magician  (see  Comparctti,  Kir- 
gilio  nei  Medio  Evo),  Beades  tnc  Echguis^ 
Gtorgics^  and  Aeneid^  several  shorter  poems 
are  attributed  to  Virgil,  such  as  the  Cuiix  and 
Ciris^  which  in  mediaeval  times  were  un- 
hesit^itingly  accepted  as  his. 

To  D.,  Virgil,  as  the  poet  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  appealed  with  an  authority  second 
only  to  that  of  Scripture  ;  his  writings,  which 
are  quoted  by  D.  more  frequently  than  any 
save  the  Bible  and  Aristotle,  are  regarded  as 
divinely  inspired  (cf.  *dlvinus  poeta  noster 
Virgilius,*  Mon.  ii.  3^'*),  while  he  himself  is 
spoken  of  as  *  somma  virtu '  (Inf.  x.  4),  and  as 
being  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Deity  (Conv»  jv, 
^\\f^\% .  cf.  pyrg^  xxit.  66-7 Jl  As  D.'s  guide 
through  the  realms  of  Hell  and  Purgatory 
Virgil  represents  human  reason,  the  light  of 
which  suffices  1).  until  his  arrival  upon  the 
threshold  of  Paradise,  when  Virgil's  place  is 
taken  by  Beatrice,  the  representative  of  divine 
science  (Purg.  xx3t.  31-51). 

Virgil  is  mentioned  by  name,  Inf.  i.  79; 
xix.  61  ;  xxiii.  134;  xxix.  4;  xxxi.  133;  Purg. 
ii*  6t  uiii.  74:  vi.  67;  vii.  7;  viii.  64;  x.  53; 
xiii.  79;  xix.  38;  3uci.  14,  101,  103,  135;  xxit. 
10;  xxiii.  130;  xitiv.  119;  xx%ii.  20,  11&,  136; 
xxix«  56;  XXX.  46,  49»  JO,  SI*  SS  :  ^^*  xvtL 
19;  xjtvi.  iiS;  V,  N.  J  as'^;  Conv.  u  f^x 
ij.  6<«»,  iiMj  iii,  ttiW;  iv.  4ns^  ^4*%  a6^; 
Virgiiius,  V.  E*  ii.  t^,  t^\  Mon.  i.  ti*;  \u 
3^ ;  Mtiro^  Eptst.  vii,  1 ;  he  is  rclerrcd  to  as 
f/  Pofia^  Inf.  tv.  14;  v.  itt ;  ijc.  51  ;  xtt.  113; 
xiii*  So;  xviii.  10;  xxix.  131;  Purg.  ir.  5S1 
136;  V.  44;  X.  tot;  xiii.  tl;  xiv.  140;  xix. 
82;  xxti.  115,  139;  XX viii.  146;  taituM$m^ 
F^a,  Inf.  iv.  80;  rtm/ka  /'tvAi,  Inf.  x.  131- 
3 ;  1/  do/cf  Potta^  Inf.  xxvii.  3  ;  la  maggi&r 
nestro  Poeta^  Conv.  iv.  36*" ;  Poit^  Mim.  ii. 
5*^^;  po€tit  Aemidffrum,  V.  E.  ii.  4^;  /*<vJit 
mosUr,  Mon.  il  ^^*  ^*  •»* »-  »»>*♦  »»»,  4**,  5"' 
117,  7«T^  gn,  5^^  II 90;  dit^nus  Poeta  n^ttr^ 
Mor  •'  7iy»'i.  ...<vr  Vatti^  Mon.  ii.  i^\ 
ii  r  J ,  Par.  XV.  36 ;  ii  Camior 

d/  .  i  -..-:-,  i  urg.  xxii.  57;  H  Doitare^ 

I nf.  x\-i,  4^  ;  il  mia  DGii^rt^  Inf.  v.  70 ;  xvi.  1 3 ; 
Purg.  XXL  33,  131 ;  (by  Francetca  da  Kimtnl 
ad<!hresaiiig  D.),  ii  tu0  Doli^rt^  Inf.  v.  135; 
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Ja  Dottcre^  Purg.  xviii.  2 ;  il  Dtua^  Inf.  iii« 
94  ;  vi.  94  ;  viii,  28 ;  x.  y^  ;  xvi.  1 10 ;  xvii.  28  ; 
x\'iiL  75,  127;  xxil  64;  xxiiL  80,  139,  145; 
xxiv.  20,  121^  127  ;  xx^^  44  ;  xxvi.  46;  xxix  17, 
94  ;  xxxii.  85  ;  xxxiv,  78,  133  ;  //  Duca  mio^ 
Inf.  V.  21 ;  vi.  25 ;  viii»  25  ;  ix-  2 ;  x.  30 ;  xiv. 
50,  61,  91 ;  xviL  4,  79  J  xix-  121 ;  xxi.  23,  88, 
98,  104;  xxii,  46,  78;  xxiii.  37,  73;  »tv*  36; 
xxvL  15,  77;  xx\'ii.  133;  xxviii.  32;  xxix.  86; 
»£xi.  70,93, 131  ;  xxxiv.9,78;  Purg.L49»lM  ; 
ii.  20 ;  iv.  23  ;  v.  2 ;  vii,  9  ;  viii,  88  ;  ix.  68, 107  ; 
X.  11;  xiL  136;  'xv'.  118;  x\'u  14;  xv-iL  64; 
xviii.  12  ;  XX.  4;  xxii.  loi,  121  ;  xxv.  118  ;  // 
mio  buon  Duca,  Inf.  xii*  83 ;  il  dolce  Duca^  Inf. 
xviii.  44;  Purg.  vi.  71  ;  il  seevio  Duca^  Inf.  iv. 
149 ;  Purg,  xxi.  76 ;  xxv^ii.  41 ;  /f  verace  Duca, 
Inf.  xvi.  62  ;  il  Maestro,  Inf.  vii.  37  ;  ix,  58,  86 ; 
xi,  13;  xiii.  28,  136;  xvi.  90,  117;  xxiv.  47; 
xxix.  22 ;  XXX*  131,  143  J  xxxi.  130;  xxxiv.  62, 
83,  94;  Purg.  ill.  100;  V,  ti;  xx.  134;  il 
Maestro  mio,  Inf.  x.  3,  115;  xii.  64;  xv.  97; 
xxi.  80;  xxii.  61  ;  xxiii.  49;  xxv.  25;  xxviii.47; 
xxxiv.  3,  17  ;  Purg.  i,  125  ;  ii,  25,  115 ;  iii,  53 ; 
V.  31  ;  ix.  89 ;  xii.  11;  xv.  40 ;  xxi,  29 ;  xvii.  1 1, 
81;  xxi.  118;  il  sazHO  mio  Maestro^  Inf.  viii. 
86;  H  Mctestro  ctccorto,  inf.  viii.  41  j  /^  buon 
Maestro^  Inf.  iv.  31,  85;  vii.  115;  viii.  67; 
xiii.  16;  xviii.  82  ;  xix.  43  ;  xxi.  58  ;  xxix.  loo; 
Piirg.  xiii.  37  ;  xxvi,  2 ;  tl  Maestro  carte se^  Inf. 
ill.  121  ;  il  dolce  tnaestro,  Purg.  x.  47 ;  //  doke 
Pedagogo,  Purg,  xii.  3  ;  lo  dolce  Padre  mio^ 
Purg'  xxv,  17 ;  xxvii.  ii\  lo  dolce  Padre y  Inf. 
viii.  1 10 ;  dolcissimo  Padre,  Purg.  xxx.  50 ; 
quel  Padre  verace,  Purg.  xviii.  7 ;  lo  piii  che 
Padre,  Purg.  xxiii.  4;  il  mio  Saggio,  PuTjgr, 
xxvii.  69 ;  quel  Saggio,  Inf.  x.  128 ;  il  Savio, 
Inf.  iv.  110;  Purg.  xxiii.  8;  lo  Satno  mio^  Inf. 
xii.  16;  xiii.  4^  ;  qu^l  Savio  gentil,  che  tutto 
seppe.  Inf.  vii.  3;  la  mia  Scoria^  Inf.  xii.  54; 
xiii.  130;  xviii.  67;  xx.  26;  la  Scoria  mia 
sapuia  e  fida^  Purg.  xvi.  8 ;  la  buotta  Scoria, 
Purg.  xxvii.  19  ;  la  Guida  mia^  Purg.  xix.  53  ; 
(by  Beatrice  speaking  of  D.),  Colui  che  I'ha 
quassu  condotto^  Purg.  xxx.  139;  la  fala  Com^ 
pagna^  Purg.  iii.  4  ;  //  mio  St^nore,  Inf.  vm.  20, 
1 16  ;  Purg,  vii.  61 ;  ix.  46 ;  xix.  85  ;  ques/o  mio 
S  ignore  J  inf.  xvi.  55  ;  quel  Signor,  che  m^avea 
menato^  Inf.  viii.  103-4  ;  il  mio  Conforto,  Purg. 
iii.  22 ;  ix.  43 ;  Queiy  che  m^era  ad  ogni  uopo 
soccorso,  Purg.  xviii.  130;  //  mio  Consiglio 
saggioy  Purg.  xiii.  75 ;  1/  Magnanimo,  InZ  ii* 
44;  gran  Afaliscalco,  Purg.  xxiv.  99;  quelia 
Fonte  Che  spande  di  parlor  si  largo  Jiume, 
Inf.  i.  79-80 ;  il  Mar  di  tutto  il  senno^  Inf. 
viii.  7  ;  queir  Ombra  gentil,  per  cui  si  nopna 
Pietola  pi  a  che  t/illa  Afantovana,  Purg.  xviii. 
82-3 ;  he  is  addressed  by  D,  as,  dtgli  altri 
Poeii  Onore  e  Lume^  Inf.  i.  82  ;  lo  mio  Maestro 
e  il  mio  Autore,  Inf.  i.  85  ;  Colui,  da  cui  io 
tolsi  Lo  bello  stile  che  mi  ha  fat  to  onore  ^  Inf. 
L86-7  ;  Poeta,  Inf.  i.  130  ;  ii.  10;  v.  73  ;  Duca, 
Inf.  ii-  140;  buon  Duca^  Inf.  x.  19;  Purg.  vi. 
49  f  Duca  mioy  Inf.  xxix.  31 ;  caro  Duca  mio, 


Inf.  viii.  97  ;  Maestro,  Inf.  ii.  140;  iii.  12,  3I, 
43,  72;  V.  50;  vi.  103;  vii.  49»  67  ;  xiv-  45» 
130;  xix.  31;  XX.  100;  xxi.  127;  xxiii.  21; 
xxiv.  72;  xxvi.  65  ;  xxxi.  21  ;  Puig.  iii,  61 ;  x. 
112 ;  xii.  118;  xvi.  22  ;  xviii.  10 ;  Maestro  mio^ 
Inf.  iv.  46  ;  vii.  yj ;  xxii.  43 ;  xxvi.  49 ;  xxxiL 
82;  xxxiii.  104;  xxxiv.  101 ;  Purg.  iv.  36,  76; 
Padre ^  Purg.  xiii*  34 ;  dolct  Padre,  Purg*  iv.  44 ; 
XV.  25;  xxiii-  13;  dolce  Padre  mio,  Purg.  xv. 
124;  dolce  mio  Padre,  Purg.  xvii.  82;  doite 
Padre  caro^  Purg.  xviii,  13;  famoso  Saggit\ 
Inf.  i.  89;  S ignore,  Inf*  ii,  140;  iv.  46;  xix. 
38 ;  Purg.  vL  49 ;  dolce  Signor  mio,  Puig.  iv. 
109;  Cortese,  Inf.  ii*  134:  Virtik  s&mmei.  Inf. 
X.  4  ;  Sol  che  sani  ogni  vista  turbaia.  Inf.  xi. 
91 ;  Luce  mia^  Puig.  vi.  29 ;  by  Beatrice  as 
Anima  cortese  mantovana.  Inf.  ii,  5S;  by 
Sordello  as  Gloria  de*  Latini,  Purg.  vii.  16 ; 
Pregio  etemo  {di  Mantova),  Purg.  vii.  18. 

Virgil's  birth  *  sub  Julio/  Inf.  i.  70  [Julioi] ; 
his  birthplace,  Pietola  near  Mantua,  Inf,  il 
58;  XX.  91-9;  Purg,  vi.  72,  74;  xviii.  82-5 
[Mantova:  Pietol&J ;  his  life  at  Rome  under 
Augustus,  Inf.  i.  71  [Aug:iisto -j ;  his  death 
at  Brundusium,  Purg.  iii.  27;  whence  his 
body  was  taken  to  be  buried  at  Naples,  Purg. 
iii.  27  ;  by  order  of  Oclavianus,  Purg.  vii.  6 
[Brandisio:  Napoli:  Ottaviaiio]. 

D.*s  authority  for  the  facts  of  Virgil's  death 
at  Brundusium^  and  burial  at  Naples  by  com- 
mand of  Augustus^  was  doubtless  the  Vit^ 
(commonly  ascrib^  to  Tiberius  Donatus.  but 
probably  by  Suetonius),  which  is  usually  pre- 
fixed to  the  Commentary  of  Servius ; — 

'  Anno  quinquagesimo  sccundo  .  .  .  statuit  io 
Gnicciam  et  Asiam  secedere.  .  .  ,  Sed,  cum  sg^ 
gressua  iter  Athenis  occurrisset  Augu^to  ab  oriente 
Romam  revertenti,  una  cum  Caesare  redire  statuii. 
At  cum  Megara,  vicinum  Athenis  oppidum,  visendi 
gratia  pelerct,  languorem  n actus  est ;  quem  noa 
inlcrmissa  navigalio  auxit,  ita  ut  gravior  indies, 
tandem  Brundusium  adventarit ;  ubi  paucis  diebus 
obiit.  .  .  •  V^oluit  sua  ossa  Keapolim  transfcm,  tibi 
diu  et  suavtssime  vixerat  ;  ac  extrema  vatetudloe 
hoc  ipse  sibi  epitaphium  fecit  dbtichon  : — 

Jkfantna  me  geDuit,  Calabri  rmpuerc,  tenet  ouk 
Panhenope;  cccioi  pftscoSt  rora,  dmoeft. 


Translata  igitur  jussu  Augusti  ejus  ossa,  proul 
statucrat,  Neapolim  fucre«  scpultaque  viaPuteolaoa* 
intra  lapidem  secundum,  suoque  sepulcro  id  dis* 
tichon,  quod  fecerat^  inscriptum  est,* 

Virgil  is  referred  lo  as  the  author  of  the 
Eclogues,  Purg.  xxii.  55;  Mon.  i.  11^  [BsO^ 
lies  J ;  and  of  the  Aeneid^  Inf,  i.  73-5  ;  XX.M3 ; 
Purg.  xxi,  95-7;  V.  N.  §  25*^-^;  Conv.  i.  3"*; 
ii.  6^-^;  iii.  iiis^-o.  j^,  4*1^  24»'*.  261^^^ \ 
V.  E.  ii.  4«3,  822;  Mon.  ii.  3'^'^  iii^  [ABaM\i 
he  is  mentioned,  together  with  Ovid,  Statius, 
and  Lucan,  as  one  of  the  *  regulati  poctae,^ 
V.  E.  iL  6'^"*^  ;  and,  together  with  Homer, 
Horace,  Ovid,  and  Lucan,  he  makes  up  *U 
beUa  scuota  Di  quci  signor  dell*  altissimo 
canto,'  Inf.  iv.  94-5. 
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Virgil's  place  is  in  Limbo»  Inf.  iv,  59,  8i  ; 
Purg.  vii.  31-6;  xxii.  100-14;  ^s  not  having 
duly  worshipped  God,  Inf.  iv,  37-42;  as 
having  sought  the  truth  by  the  light  of  reason 
only,  Purg.  iii.  34-45  »  *"<^  ^^  having  lacked 
faith,  Purg,  vii.  7-8  ;  not  for  any  ill-doing,  but 
for  the  neglect  of  well-doing,  Purg.  vii,  25 -7» 
34-^»    [liimbo  ] 

Next  to  D.  himself  Virgil  plays  the  most 
prominent  part  in  the  action  of  the  D,  C: — 
riis  first  appcamnce  to  D,,  Inf.  i.  61 -3;  his 
promise  to  be  his  guide  through  Hell  and  Pur- 
gatory, t^'.  112-20;  and  not  to  leave  him  until 
he  has  placed  him  in  the  keeping  of  Beatrice, 
v%K  l2r-4 ;  his  account  of  how  he  was  sent  to 
D/s  aid.  Inf.  ii.49-i26rijUflia^];  overcomes  the 
opposition  of  Charon  by  the  announcement  of 
his  divine  mission,  Inf,  iii.  94-6  (cf.  v.  22-4; 
Yii.  8^12  ;  xii.  85-9 ;  xxi-  79-84) ;  turns  pale  as 
they  descend  *mto  the  sightless  world,'  Inf. 
iv.  13-21  ;  is  greeted  by  the  four  great  poets 
(Horner^  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Lucan)  on  his 
return  to  Limbo,  rt*.  So-^ ;  converses  with 
them,  in\  94-^ ;  overawes  Minos,  Inf.  v.  22-4 ; 

?uiets  Cerberus,  Inf.  \'u  25-7 ;  overawes  Pluto* 
nf.  vii,  8-12 ;  rebukes  Phleg>'as,  Inf.  viii,  19- 
31 ;  thrusts  away  Filippo  Argenti,  and  shows 
his  approval  of  D.Vs  demeanour  to  the  former 
by  embracing  him,  inK  41-3 ;  is  resisted  by 
the  devils  at  the  entrance  to  the  City  of  DiSj 
Inl.  viii.  86-93  J  leaves  D*  and  goes  to  parley 
with  them,  but  returns  unsuccessful^  they 
having  shut  the  gates  in  his  face,  tt'.  106-20 ; 
awaits  the  coming  of  the  heavenly  messenger, 
Inf.  ix.  4-0 ;  tells  D.  of  his  former  visit  to  Hell 
at  the  bidding  of  Erichtho,  in*.  22-4  (cf,  xii. 
34-5)  [Sritottj ;  protects  D.  from  the  Gorgon 
by  covering  his  eyes^  inK  55-^;  points  out 
Farinata  degli  Uberti,  Inf.  x.  31-3  ;  expounds 
to  D.  the  ordering  of  the  punishments  of  Hell, 
Inf.  xi.  l6~iii  ;  rebukes  the  Minotaur,  Inf.  xii. 
16-21  ;  pacifies  Chtron,  and  asks  him  for  a 
guide,  Inf.  xii.  85-96;  relates  to  D.  the  origin 
of  the  rivers  of  Hell,  Inf.  xiv.  94-138  [Piumi 
Infernal! j ;  bids  D.  take  off  the  cord  with 
which  he  is  girt,  and  flings  it  into  the  abyss 
AS  a  signal  to  Geryoo,  InC  xvi.  106-14  [Qe- 
Hone]  ;   mounts  with  D.  on  to  the   back  of 

'  Ceryon,  and  descends  to  Malebolge,  Inf.  xvii. 
79-136  ;  points  out  Jason  to  D.,  Inf.  xviii,  83- 
09;  and  Thais,  m*.  127-36;  carries  D.  down 
mto  Bolgia  3,  Inf.  xix.  34-44;  carries  him 
back  again  and  lays  him  down,  tn^  124-31  ; 
points  out  to  him  Tiresias  and  other  sooth- 

(sayers,  Inf.  xx.  31-51,  106-23;  among  them 
Manto,  in  connexion  i^-ith  whom  he  relates  to 
D.  the  story  of  the  founding  of  Mantua,  his 
own  native  places  in*.  52-99  [Man to] ;  hides 
D.  behind  a  rock,  while  he  parleys  with  Mala- 
coda*  whom  he  overawes  with  the  announcc- 

I  ment  of  his  divine  mission,  Inf.  xxi.  $8-90; 
b  deceived  by  hmi  with  regard  to  the  route, 
Wf*  106-11;   converses  with  Ciampolo,    Inf. 


xxii.  46-99;  saves  D,  from  the  demons  by 
taking  him  upon  his  breast  and  sliding  down 
with  him  into  the  next  Bolgia,  Inf.  xxiii.  34-51  ; 
his  wonder  at  the  sight  of  Caiaphas,  v%k  124-5  t 
asks  the  way  of  Fratc  Catalano,  \nK  127-32; 
and  finds  that  Malacoda  lied  to  him,  w,  139- 
41  ;  helps  D.  up  the  precipitous  ascent,  lifting 
him  from  crag  to  crag,  Inf.  xxiv.  22-33  ;  points 
out  Cacus  to  D>,  Inf.  xx\\  25-33  ;  drags  D.  up 
the  ascent  after  him*  Inf.  xxvi.  13-15;  points 
out  Ulysses  and  Dionied,  mn  55-63  ;  checks 
D.*s  desire  to  speak  with  them,  and  himself 
addresses  them,  w,  73- 84  [inisaej ;  ad- 
dressed by  Guido  da  Montefeltro,  Inf.  xjcvii, 
19-30;  converses  with  Mahomet,  Inf.  xxviii. 
4^-51  ;  discourages  D.'s  compassion  for  his 
kmsraan,  Gcri  del  Bello,  Inf.  xxix.  4-36;  con- 
verses with  Griffolino,  w,  85-96;  reproves 
D.  for  loitering  to  watch  the  quarrel  between 
Maestro  .\damo  and  Sinon,  Inf.  xxx.  J 30-5; 
hurries  him  on.  Inf.  xxxi.  27  ;  rebukes  Nimrod| 
f?'.  70-5 ;  points  out  Ephialtes  to  1).,  xnK  91-6; 
begs  Antaeus  to  lift  them  down  on  to  the  ice 
of  Cocytus,  inK  115-29;  is  lifted  up  with  U. 
and  set  down  by  the  Giant  upon  the  ice  below, 
%*v,  130-43 ;  points  out  Lucifer  to  D,»  Inf, 
xxxiv,  1-3,  20-1  ;  and  Judas  Iscariot,  with 
Brutus  and  Cassius,?^'.  61-7;  informs  D.  they 
have  now  seen  all  of  Hell,  and  must  be  gone, 
VTK  68-9;  climbs  down  the  sides  of  Ludfi&r, 
with  D.  clinging  round  his  neck,  t^.  70-5; 
having  reached  the  monster's  middle,  he  turns 
and  begins  to  mount,  and  at  last,  issuing  from 
a  hole  in  the  rock,  sets  D.  down  tirst  on  a 
ledge,  and  then  himself  follows,  in*,  76-87  ; 
explains  to  D.  that  they  have  passed  the  centre 
of  the  world  I  the  point  where  he  had  turned, 
and  are  now  in  the  other  hemispheroi  t^*  106- 
26 ;  leads  the  way  through  an  opening  by 
which  they  ascend,  and  iinally  brings  D.  out 
once  more  into  the  Miving  air'  beneath  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  r^.  1 3  J-9' 

Virgil  and  D.  find  themselves  upon  the 
island  from  which  rises  the  mountain  of  Pur- 
gatory, Purg,  i»  I3«n2;  they  meet  Calo,  and 
v.,  having  caused  D.  to  do  him  reverence* 
explains  the  object  of  their  journey  and  begs 
permission  to  pass,  xnK  31-84;  leave  being 
granted^  V*  at  Cato*s  bidding  washes  D.*s  face 
with  dew,  and,  leading  him  to  the  shore,  girds 
him  with  a  rush,  m'.  94-9,  121-36;  V.  paints 
out  to  D*  the  angel-boatman  Itearing  souls  to 
Purgatory,  and  makes  him  do  reverence,  Purg, 
ii.  28-36 ;  he  explains  to  the  newly*arrived 
spirits  who  inquire  the  way  to  the  mountain 
that  lie  and  D.,  like  them,  are  strangers  to 
the  place,  \nt,  58-66  ;  tarries  with  D.  ami  the 
rest  to  listen  to  f\--^"  md  i«  chidden  by 
Caio,  t*f^  1 15-23  ;  '  ♦  D,  why  he  cant 

no  shadow,  Purg *,    .~^\  is  in  doubt  how 

to  begin  the  ascent,  and  inquires  of  certain 
spirits  where  is  the  easiest  way,  T/T^  52-78 ; 
informs  them  that  D.  is  a  living  man  and  11 
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there  by  the  will  of  Heavenj  t^',  94-9 ;  leads 
D.  up  the  beginning  of  the  ascent,  and  en- 
courages him  to  persevere  until  they  gain  a 
terrace,  where  they  sit  down  to  rest^  Purg*  \v. 
34-54  J  calls  D.  away  from  his  talk  with  Be- 
lacoua,  z'v,  137-9;  chides  him  for  looking 
back  and  loitering,  Purg.  v.  10-18  ;  explains 
to  the  spirits  they  meet  that  D.  is  alive, 
vv.  31-6 ;  urges  D.  to  press  on,  but  to  listen  as 
he  goesj  z^v.  43-5 ;  discusses  the  question  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  prayer  for  those  in  Purga- 
tory, Purg.  vi.  34-45  :  and  refers  D,  for  further 
enlightenment  to  Beatrice,  whom  he  shall  see 
at  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  tt',  46-8 ;  asks 
the  way  of  a  solitary  spirit,  who  proves  to  be 
Sordello,  i^,  $^"7*  ?  V*  ^"^  ^^  embrace, 
in/,  72-5  ;  V.  makes  himself  knov^-n,  and  they 
converse,  Purg.  vii.  1-48;  he  begs  Sordello  to 
lead  them  to  a  place  where  they  may  tarry  for 
the  night,  zt'.  61-3 ;  points  out  to  D.  the  gate 
of  Purgatory,  Purg,  ix.  46-51 ;  and  explains  to 
him  bow  he  had  been  borne  thither  in  hh 
sleep  by  Lucy,  vjf.  52^3 ;  parleys  with  the 
angel-porter,  who  invites  them  to  approach, 
w,  85-93 ;  draws  D.  up  the  three  steps,  and 
bids  him  ask  to  be  admitted,  t^'.  106-8  ;  draws 
DJs  attention  to  the  scuJptures  on  the  rock, 
Purg»  X,  47^8;  in  doubt  as  to  their  road, 
fv,  100-2 ;  points  out  the  spirits  purging  the 
sin  of  pride,  rt/.  115-20;  bids  D,  notice  the 
graven  pavement,  Purg.  xii*  13-15  ;  calls  upon 
him  to  raise  his  head  and  do  reverence  to  the 
angel  who  approaches  them,  tnf,  77-B4 ;  ex- 
plains to  D.  why  he  feels  as  if  a  weight  had 
been  lifted  from  him,  V7>,  121-6 ;  points  out  to 
him  the  spirits  purging  the  sin  of  envy.  Purg. 
xiii.  37-45;  and  shows  how  the  examples  are 
meant  to  be  deterrent,  w,  143-51  J  solves 
D,'s  doubt  as  to  a  remark  made  by  Guido  del 
Duca,  Purg,  xv.  46-75  ;  urges  D.  forward  after 
his  awakening  from  a  trance, t'V,  133-8  ;  guides 
him  through  the  smoke,  Purg.  xvi.  8-15  ;  tells 
him  the  spirits  he  hears  are  purging  the  sin  of 
anger,  7^'.  23^4 ;  bids  him  ask  the  way,  t^/.  29- 
30;  urges  him  to  be  diligent  in  the  ascent, 
Pufg*  xvii.  62-3;  explains  to  D,  how  love  is 
the  root  of  all  sin,  no  less  than  of  all  virtue, 
W'  85-139;  it  being  the  root  of  all  action, 
Purg.  xviii.  16-39;  discourses  of  freewill  and 
of  the  origin  of  morality,  i*t/.  49-75  ;  asks  the 
spirits  as  to  the  way  upward,  V7f,  106-11  ; 
arouses  D.  from  his  dream  of  the  siren,  Purg. 
xix.  34-6  ;  and  bids  him  take  comfort  there- 
from, w.  5S-63 ;  inquires  the  way  from  the 
spirits  purging  the  sin  of  avarice,  V7\  76-8 ; 
reassures  D.  when  the  mountain  quakes  and 
the  air  is  filled  with  cries,  Purg.  xx.  124-5  ; 
converses  with  a  spirit  <who  proves  to  be 
Statius),  of  whom  he  inquires  why  the  moun- 
tain quaked,  Purg.  xxi.  15-36;  signs  to  D,  to 
hold  his  peace,  tt^  103-4;  bids  him  tell  S* 
that  he  is  Virgil,  rt/.  1 18-20 ;  restrains  S.  from 
attempting  to  embrace  bis  feet,  w,    130-2; 


tells  S.  that  he  had  heard  of  his  affection  for 
himself  from  Juvenal,  and  asks  him  as  to  the 
sin  for  which  he  is  in  Purgatory,  Purg.  xxii.  10- 
24 ;  inquires  how  his  conversion  was  wrought. 
z'tu  55-63 ;  hears  from  S.  that  it  was  his  own 
prophetic  lines  (Ec/,  iv.  5flfJ  that  led  him  to 
the  true  faith,  w,  64-93  [Staxio] ;  tells  S.  of 
the  ancient  poets  and  others  of  whom  S-  had 
sung,  who  are  with  himself  in  Limbo,7^.  100-14; 
admonishes  D.  not  to  lose  time  in  looking 
about  him,  Purg.  xxiii.  4^;  exj^ias  to  htin 
the  reason  of  the  chanting  he  hears,  i-e'.  14- 
1 5  ;  bids  D.  ask  S.  to  solve  his  difficulty  as  to 
hunger  being  felt  by  spirits  which  have  no 
body,  Purg.  xxv.  28-30 ;  warns  D.  to  take  heed 
to  his  steps,  tnr,  118-20;  repeats  his  warning, 
Purg.  xxvi.  2-3 ;  tries  to  persuade  D.  to  pass 
through  the  ftre,  Purg.  xxvii.  20-32  ;  at  length 
succeeds  by  reminding  him  that  Beatrice  is 
beyond,  in^.  35^6;  places  himself  in  hoot  of 
D.  in  the  tire,  and  encourages  him  the  while 
by  talking  of  Beatrice,  tt/.  43-54 ;  tells  him 
that  before  night  he  shall  be  in  the  Tcrrcstiial 
Paradise,  t^k  115-17;  on  the  threshold  of 
which  he  resigns  his  authority  over  D.,  de- 
claring that,  now  he  has  conducted  him  througli 
Hell  and  Purgatory,  his  power  to  guide  hini 
is  at  an  end,  w.  127-42,  From  this  point 
onward,  till  his  final  disappearance  on  the 
apparition  of  Beatrice  (Purg.  xxx.  49-50K 
Virgil,  who  accompanies  D.  and  Statius  through 
the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  is  silent.  D.  turns 
to  him  and  marks  his  smile  at  the  close  of 
Matilda*s  account  of  the  age  of  tnoooence 
(Purg.  xxviii.  145-7);  ^^^  tiums  to  him  again 
and  sees  his  look  of  wonder  at  the  appearance 
of  the  mystic  pageant  {Purg.xxix.  55-7);  when 
he  turns  the  third  time,  in  his  trouble  at  the 
sight  of  Beatrice,  he  hnds  that  Virgil  Ima  dis- 
appeared, Puig.  XXX.  43-50  [DanteJ 

Virtu  CanlinAlh  Deth  Quattro.  [Qom- 
tuor  VirtuiJbas  CarxtiaaJIbus,  De.] 

Virttldi,  Virtues,  mentioned  by  Beatrice  (In 
the  Cr^^stalline  Hca^-cn),  in  her  exposttioii  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  Angelic  Hierarchies,  as 
ranking  second  in  the  second  Hierarchy, 
between  Dominions  and  Powers,  Par.  xxviii. 
122-3;  in  the  Cimz^i/h  D.  states  that  the  second 
Hierarchy  is  composed  of  Prindpalities,Vutiies 
( P'irtuii)^  and  Dominions,  in  that  order,  Conv. 
ii.  6^^~^  [Gerarchia].  They  preside  over  the 
Heaven  of  Mars  [Paradlsoi]. 

Virtuti.     [Virtudi] 


Virtuiibus     CartfinmUbus,     Be 
[Quaiuor  VIrtutibus  Cardiaalibus,  Dc.] 

Visconti*,  powerful  Ghibelline  family  of 
Milan,  of  which  city  they  were  lords  for  many 
years;  mentioned  by  D.,  together  with  the 
Uberti  of  Florence,  as  typical  instances  of 
noble  houses,  Con  v.  iv.  2ort*-*i .  Galeaxio  de' 
Visconti  is  referred  to  by  Nino  de*  Visconti  (in 
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Antepargatory)  by  the  mcnlion  of  the  family 
I  arms,  a  viper,  Purg.  viii.  80  [Oaleazso : 
'Milanese],     As  to  their  arms  Villani  says  : — 

*  I  signori  Vbconti  di  Milano^  come  si  sa,  hanno 
I'arme  loro  il  campo  bianco  c  ta  vipera  cilc&tra 
rs\rvolta  con  un  uomo  rosso  in  bocca,'    lix.  110.) 

The  Visconti  of  Milan  appear  to  have  been 
of  a  wholly  different  stock  from  the  family  of 
the    same  name  at  Pisa,  to  which  belonged 

rKino  de*  Visconti,  nephew  of  Count  Ugolino 

Mclla  Ghcrardcsca,     [Nino-.] 

Visconti  '^],  powerful  Guelf  family  of  Pisa, 
for  several  centuries  lords  of  the  district  of 
j  Gallura  in  Sardinia ;  to  this  family  (which 
[  appears  to  have  been  wholly  distinct  from  the 
'  Milanese  family  of  the  same  name)  belonged 
I  Nino  de*  Visconti,  Judge  of  Gallura,  whom  D, 
Isees  in  Antepurgatory,  Purg.  viii*  53.  [Chd- 
lura :  Nino  - :  Table  xxx.f 

Visconti,  Galeazzo  de\    [Galeazzo.] 

Visconti,  Nino  de\    [Nino  a. J 

VisdomJiil],  noble  Florentine  family,  al- 
luded to  by  Cacciaguida  (in  the  Heaven  of 
Mars)  as  being  patrons  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Florence,  the  revenues  of  which  they  enjoyed 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  Par,  xvi- 1 1 2-14. 
This  privilege  they  appear  to  have  shared  with 
the  Tosinghi  (an  offshoot  of  the  Visdomini), 
and,  according  to  some,  with  the  Aliotti.  [Ali* 
otti:  Toainghl.] 

Viilani  says  they  were  Guclfs:^ 

•  Nel  aesto  di  porte  sail  Piero  furDno  de*  nobili 
^elfi  gli  Adimari,  i  Visdomiiii,  i  Donatio  i  Pazzii 
que*  della  BeUa,  gli  Ardlngbi.  .  ,  /   (v.  39.) 

He  mem  ions  them  amon^  the  Guclfs  who 
were  expelled  from  Florence  in  1248  (vi.  33) ; 
and  among  those  who  took  refuge  in  Lucca 
after  the  battle  of  Montajx^rii  {v'u  79 1 :  and 
states  that*  when  subsequently  the  Guelf  party 
in  Florence  split  up  into  Bianchi  and  Neri, 
they  sided  with  the  latter  (viii.  39). 

Vislo  JobaMtais.     [Johanats  V/s/o.] 

Vita  Nova.     [  Vita  Nuovm.  ] 

Vita  Nuova,  D.'s  A*€W  Life^  i.e.  according 
to  some  his  '  young  hfe/  but  more  probably 
his  *  life  made  new  *  by  his  love  for  Beatrice. 
The  work  is  written  in  Italian,  partly  in  prose, 
partly  in  verse,  the  prose  text  being  a  vehicle 
for  the  introduction  and  interpretation  of  the 
poems.  The  latter  are  thirty-one  in  number, 
consisting  of  twenty-five  sonnets  (of  which  two 
are  irregular),  dve  amzoni  (two  of  which  are 
imperfect),  and  one  baUaia  [Ccn^oii/ere]. 
These  poems  are  symmetrically  arranged  in 
groups  around  the  three  principal  cansoni^  the 
central  poem  of  all  being  the  amsone,  *  Donna 
pietosa  e  di  novella  ctate'  (Cani,  ii).  (Sec 
Norton,  T/t^  New  Lift  of  Dante,  pp.  129-34.) 


In  the  Vita  Nuova,  which  is  addressed  to 
his  *  first  friend/  Guido  Cavalcanti  (V,  N. 
%  31-^),  D.  relates  the  story  of  hts  love  for 
Beatrice,  whom  he  first  saw  when  he  was  nine 
years  old  (V.N,  §  2)  (i.e.  in  12741 ;  when  he 
was  eighteen  (i.  e,  in  1283),  he  received  a  greet- 
ing from  her,  after  which  he  had  a  vision, 
whereon  he  composed  the  sonnet,  *  A  ciascun' 
alma  presa,  e  gentil  core'  (Son.  \)y  his  earliest 
known  poetical  composition  |  V.  N.  §  3) ;  later 
he  records  the  death  of  Beatrice  (V-N.  §§  39. 
30),  and  his  own  grief  thereat,  and  how  after 
a  time  he  received  consolation  from  a  young 
and  beautiful  lady,  *  una  gentil  donna  giovanc 
c  bella  molto  *  (V.  N»  §  36'*"*^'),  whom  in  the 
CoHvivio  (ii.  2*'~^2j  1^^  declares  to  be  philo- 
sophy ;  he  concludes  with  the  resolve,  should 
his  life  be  spared,  to  say  of  Beatrice  what  was 
never  said  of  any  woman,  a  resolve  which  was 
carried  into  execution  in  the  Divina  Com- 
m^dia  : — 

*  Se  pidcere  sari  dt  CoTuif  per  coi  tutte  le  ca»e 
vivono,  chc  In  mia  vita  per  alquAtiti  anni  duri, 
spero  di  dire  di  lei  <tucllD  chc  mai  non  fu  detto 
d'alcuna/  (V.  N.  $  43*-".) 

It  is  not  possible  to  fix  precisely  the  dhit 
of  the  composition  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  The 
poems  were  obviously  written  before  the  prose 
text,  which  was  written  after  the  death  of 
Beatrice  (1290),  probably  not  before  1393  and 
not  later  than  1395- 

The  title  Vtta  Nuova  was  given  to  the  work 
by  D.  himself;  in  the  CofiTtvio  he  several 
times  refers  to  it  by  this  name,  Conv.  i.  l*^**; 
ii,  2'\  13'^;  in  the  book  itself  he  speaks  of  it 
by  the  Latin  name  Vita  Noz'a,  V.  N,  §  l*; 
there  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  title,  Purg. 
XXX.  1 1 5  J  D,  otherwise  refers  to  it  as  UMio, 
V.  N.  5§  i^  25IOS  29»'^;  Conv.  ii.  ^^\  The 
division  of  the  work  into  chapters  or  sections 
is  not  due  to  D,,  and  dates  from  the  presetit 
century  only. 

The  book  was  first  printed  at  Florence  in 
1576  I  Sermartelli),  together  with  fifteen  of  D,'s 
caffSimij  and  the  Vifa  of  Boccaccio.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  another  edition 
until  1723;  thene  were  seven  others  in  Cent, 
xviii,  and  there  have  been  at  least  a  score  in 
the  present  century.  Between  thirty  and  forty 
MSS.  of  it  are  known,  three  of  which  at  least 
belong  to  Cent.  xiv.  (See  Beck,  Dante's  Vita 
NoxHi^  MiJnchen,  1S96.) 

Both  Villani  and  Boccaccio  include  the  Vita 
Nuova  in  their  lists  of  D.'s  writings ;  the  fonner 
says  merely : — 

*  Fcce  in  sua  giovaneiit  il  Itbro  dcUa  VitA  nova 
d'araore/   i^ix^  136.) 

Boccaccio  concludes  his  account  of  the  book 
with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  in  his  maturer 
years  D.  was  ashamed  of  it ;  this  was  certainly 
not  the  case,  as  is  apparent  from  what  D.  says 
of  it  in  the  Comvrui^i — 
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'Sc  nclla  prcscnte  opera,  la  quale  ^  CoHvivto 
tiominata,  c  vo'chc  sia,  piu  virilmenle  si  trattassc 
che  neila  Ftfa  i\uoi*a^  non  inteado  per6  a  quella  in 
parte  alcuna  derogarc,  ma  maggiomKcntc  giovare 
per  qursta  quclla/    ^i,  t"*^"**,) 

Boccaccio  says : — 

*Qucsto  glarioso  poeta  .  .  •  prtmteramente, 
dttranti  ancora  le  lagrimc  della  morte  del  la  sua 
Beatrice,  quasi  ttel  suo  vcntesimosesto  anno  com- 
pose in  uno  voliim<^tto,  il  quale  egli  inltlol6  fV/a 
Nuowt,  certe  opcrctte,  siccomc  sonetti  c  canzont, 
in  diversi  tempi  davanti  in  rima  fatte  da  lui, 
maravigliofiamente  belle ;  di  sopra  da  ciascuna 
partitamente  e  ordinatamentc  scrivendo  le  cagioni 
che  a  quelle  fare  rave\*ano  mosso,  e  di  dtetro 
ponendo  le  divisioni  delle  precedent!  opere.  £ 
comecch^  egli  di  avere  quest o  libretlo  fatto  ncgU 
anni  piii  maturi  si  vergognasse  molto,  nondimcno, 
considcrata  la  sua  eta,  e  egli  assai  beUo  c  piacevole, 
e  massimamente  a*  volgari/ 

The  foundation  for  this  statement  of  Boc- 
caccio may  jjerhaps  have  been  what  D,  says 
in  a  later  passage  in  the  Convivio : — 

*  Temo  la  infamia  di  tanta  passione  avere  scguitaf 
quanta  concepe  chi  legge  le  sopninnominate  Can- 
loni  in  me  avere  signoreggiato/    (i.  aUT-ao^j 

A  remarkable  essay  (by  Prof.  John  Earle), 
containing  what  is  in  many  respects  a  wholly 
original  view  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Vira 
Nuava,  appeared  in  the  Quctricriy  Rt^unv  for 
July,  1896  <No.  367).  The  writer  holds  that  D. 
deliberately  composed  the  V,  N.  as  preliminary 
to  the  D.  C,  in  order  to  be  able  to  introduce 
Beatrice,  his  central  figure  in  the  latter,  as 
a  personality  already  familiar  to  his  readers;^ 

*  Dante  would  have  a  real  person  with  a  name 
already  known  to  ihe  world,  and  he  composed  the 
Vita  Nnova  iri  order  to  establish  the  credible 
existence  of  such  a  person^  to  make  the  world 
acquainted  with  the  earthly  career  of  his  m\'stic 
Beatrice.  It  was  the  exigencies  of  his  art  that 
D.  had  in  vicwr  when  he  set  to  work  upoo  the  F.  Al 
...  His  immediate  aim  was  to  give  Beatrice  a  solid 
terrestrial  character,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded 
(perhaps)  beyond  his  wish.  .  .  .  Led  by  the  motive 
of  making  Beatrice  an  historical  person,  he  exerted 
his  wonderful  powers  of  realistic  narrative,  and 
totd  his  nebulous  tale  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it 
the  solidity  of  personal  experience.  Whereas  it 
was  pervaded  with  inanity,  he  knew  how  to 
compensate  for  this  by  an  atmosphere  of  mystery, 
and  to  stamp  the  whole  with  that  impress  of  a 
veiled  reality  which  up  to  the  present  hour  holds 
the  world  in  doubt.  His  idea  was  to  represent 
the  terrestrial  life  of  Beatrice  as  having  l>ecn  in 
sentimental  (though  lofty  and  distant)  relations 
with  himself  from  childhood.  To  start  with,  he 
had  one  solid  stepping-stone  ready  to  his  foot. 
Some  years  previously  he  had  circulated  a  sonnet 
which  had  elicited  responding  sonnets,  and  this 
was  a  well-known  fact  of  the  past.  The  incident 
had  a  certain  celebrity,  and  this  celebrity  was  now 
available  for  giving  to  the  new  story  a  matter-of- 
fact  air.  ...  It  is  no  part  of  our  contention  to 


diminish  the  human  reality  of  Beatrice  •  but  w^hat 
we  do  contend  for  is  this :  that  in  the  K  JV.  . , 
she  has  been  brought  in  and  added  for  aitisttc 
reasons ;  that  her  personality  has  been  vpcnren  iato 
the  texture  of  the  V.  A',  and  of  the  Z).  C,  hot  that 
she  is  not  their  spring  and  source ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  spring  and  source  are  in  that  spiritual 
idea  whereof  Beatrice  Is  the  symbol  and  figured 
embodiment.' 

The  conclusion  is  siunmed  up  as  follows : — 

*  The  K  ^.  is  an  allegorical  storj^  of  the  coalBct 
of  Faith  and  Science,  and  in  this  conflict  lies  its 
inner  and  its  veritable  meaning.  The  outer  fona 
of  the  storj'  has  been  determined  by  a  motive  oi 
a  more  superficial  kind,  the  artistic  motive,  wliich 
required  that  Beatrice  should  he  furnished  with  aa 
historical  record  to  qualify  her  for  her  destmcd 
place  in  the  2>.  C.  The  Fl  iT  and  the  D,  C 
represent  one  train  of  thought^  of  w^hich  the  chief 
summits  may  be  verified  in  In/,  i,  ii ;  Pur]g,  xxx  C; 
Par.  X,  xxx^  and  xxxiii.  The  V.  N.  coutalns,  but 
hides  under  a  realistic  story  of  love,  D.'s  vadDa- 
tions  in  regard  to  the  chief  question  of  the  era  in 
which  he  lived.  As  Virtue  and  Pleasure  competed 
for  the  moral  possession  of  Hercules,  so  Faith  and 
Science  disputed  the  intellectual  allegiance  of  the 
pilgrim  of  the  thirteenth  century.  And  this  cftn- 
elusion  is  quite  unaffected  by  the  question  whether 
the  love  of  D.  for  Beatrice  was  real  or  fictitioov 
Our  argument  leaves  room  for  every  variety  of 
opinion  upon  the  subject ;  it  is  a  subject  wholly 
exLensal  to  the  spring  and  source  of  tlic  V,  S. 
Whether  she  was  or  was  not  a  real  person  ;  and, 
if  soj  whether  she  was  a  woman  whom  he  loved« 
or  w^hether  she  was  to  him  only  some  lM%lit.| 
peculiar  star;  or  whether  she  did  hut  fiinikh 
a  name  to  him — in  all  cases  alike,  it  appears  that 
she  was  added  for  poetical  imagery  after  the  A  C 
had  been  outlined  in  the  poet's  mind.*  (See  GisnL, 
Stor.  Lett,  lial,,  xxx.  522-3.) 

Vital]  ano,  name  of  a  Pad  nan,  whom  D. 
places  by  anticipation  among  the  Usurers  m 
Round  3  of  Circle  VII  of  Hell,  Inf.  xvii.  6S; 
one  of  them,  Rinaldo  degli  Scrovigni,  informs 
D.  that  at  present  he  is  the  only  native  of 
Padua  there,  all  the  rest  being  Florentines,  bat 
that  sDon  his  neighbour  Vitaliano  will  be  sitting 
alongside  of  him  iz^v.  67-70).  [Rinaldo  de^ 
Scrovigni  :  Uauurai.] 

The  old  commentators  state  that  this  was 
Vitaliano  del  Dente,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  mark  in  Padua,  where  he  was 
Podest^  in  1507.  Malpurgo,  however  {DafUt 
e  Padnfa^  pp.  313  ff.i,  thints  the  reference  is 
to  a  certain  Mcaliano  di  Jacopo  VitaUani, 
whom  he  finds  mentioned  in  an  old  Paduan  1 
chronicle  (supposed  to  have  been  written  ia 
1335)  as  having  been  a  great  usurer,  with  an 
allusion  apparently  to  D/s  condemnation  of 
him  to  Hell:— 

*  Unus  dominus  Vitalianua  potens  ei  dittssivua  ' 
...  maxim  us    usurarius,    quem   doctor  vi4sam 
damnat  ad  inferos  permanere/ 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a  neighbour  of  the 
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Viterbium 

Scrovigni  in  Padua^  which  would  account  for 
Hinaldo^s  allusion  to  him  as  *  il  mio  vicin  * 
iv.  68).  It  is  remarkable  that  Vitaliano  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Usurers  whom  D.  mentions  by 
name ;  all  the  others  are  indicated  by  the 
mention  of  their  arms. 

Viterbium,  Viterbo,  town  of  Central  ItaJy, 
in  N.  of  Latium^  between  the  Lago  di  Bolscna 
and  the  Lago  di  Vico,  about  40  miles  N*\V.  of 
Rome  and  20  due  S.  of  Orvieto  ;  its  dialect,  as 
well  as  those  of  Perugia,  Orvieto,  and  Cittk  di 
Castello,  not  discussed  by  D,,  as  being  closely 
connected  with  the  Roman  and  Spoletan  dia- 
lects, V.  E*  i.  i3^"^2j  the  murder  of  Prince 
Henry  *of  Almain'  at  Viterbo  in  1271  by  his 
cousin,  Guy  de  Montfort,  is  referred  to,  Inf 
xii.  1 1 9-20  [Arriffo  « :  Quldo  di  Monibrt#| ; 
the  Bulicame,  or  hot-spring,  near  Viterbo^  is 
mentioned,  Inf  xiw  79  tBulloamoJ. 

Viterbo  was  a  favourite  Papal  residence  in 
Cent*  xiii,  during  which  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
election  of  five  Hopes,  vix.  Urban  IV  (1261), 
Gregory  X  (1271),  John  XXI  ii2j6)t  Nicholas 
III  0 277),  and  Martin  IV  HzSt);  and  of  the 
death  of  four,  viz*  Alexander  IV  (1261),  Cle- 


Zeno,  San 

ment  IV  (1368),  Adrian  V  (1276).  and  John 
XXI  (1277). 

Vittore,  San.    [San  Vlttora] 

Vittore,  Riccardo  da  San,  [Blccardo.] 

Vittore,  Ugo  da  San,    [TJgo  -.] 

Votgaix  EloqucBEMf  DL     [Etoquentfa,  Oe 
Viilgart] 

Volto,  Santo.    [Santo  Volto.] 

Votivi  MancanU,  Spiriti.    [Splritl  Vo- 
tivi  KanoantiJ 

Vtilcano,  Vulcan,  the  Roman  god  of  lire, 

who  was  supposed  to  manufacture  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter  in  his  forge  beneath  Mt*  Aetna* 
his  workmen  bcin^  the  Cyclopes ;  mentioned 
by  Capaneus  (in  Round  3  of  Circle  VI 1  of 
Hell)  Jn  his  defiance  of  Jupiter,  Inf.  xiv,  57  ; 
and  rcfcn^  to  as  t7  faidro  di  GtinY,  t/.  52 
(Capaneo};  regarded  by  the  heathen  as  the 
god  of  fire,  Conv.  ii.  5*^^  [Qyolopea]. 

Vutgmri  EIoquentlM,  De.    [Bfoquenilm,  De 
Vff/garl.] 


X 


XerBe,    [Serta.] 


Xerxes.    [SerMj 


Zama]»  city  in  Numidia,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Carthaginian  territory^  the  scene  of  the 
decisive  victory  of  Scipio  Afncanus  Major  over 
Hannibal  (Oct.  19,  B.c.  202),  which  brought 
to  an  end  the  long  struggle  between  Rome  and 
Carthage ;  the  battle  is  alluded  to.  Inf.  xxxi. 
115-17;  Conv,  iv,  5^0-1  J  Mon,  ii.  ii*^**^, 
[Anteo :  Scipiono  '*] 

Zainbrasi,  Tebaldello.    [Tebmldallo.] 

Zanche,  Michel.    [Michel  Zanohe.) 

ZebedaeU8,Zcbcdec,  a  fisherman  of  Galilee, 
father  of  the  Apostles  James  fthe  Great)  anu 
John  {MaU.  iv.  21),  and  husband  of  Salome 
iMaif.  xxvii.  56;  Mark  xv.  40)  [Maria  Sa- 
lome] ;  Ji/is  ZiMaei^  i,e.  the  Apostles  James 
and  John,  present  at  the  Transfiguration  of  our 
Lord  (J/<a/A  xvii.  1-2),  Moo.  in.  9**  *  [Qlo* 
vaonl  * :  Jaoopo ']. 

Z€ffiro»  Zcphyrus,  the  W.  wind ;  incnitoned 
by  St.  Bonaventura  (in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun) 
to   his  description  of  the  birthplace   of  St. 


Dominic  (Calahorra  in  Spain) »  Par.  xii*  4^$i* 
iCallaroaaJ 

D.,as  Che  commentators  point  out,  probably 
bad  m  mind  here  Ovid's  :— 

*Vr«|ier  H  occmIao  ^|«ac  litloni  wit  IrpcsamL 
t^^iima  mot  £fpb]rra*  (JlfMifli.  w  OJ-^) 

Zeno,  the  Stoic  philosopber,  Conv.  iii.  14^. 

[Zenoce.] 

Zeno^  San,  the  Church  and  Monastery  of 
San  Zeno  (bishop  of  Verona  in  Cent,  iv}  at 
Verona;  mentioned,  Furg.  xviii.  iiS;  referred 
to  as  quel  menUUro,  f^  122.  D.  filacet  an 
Abbot  of  San  Zeno  (who  has  been  identified 
with  a  certain  Gherardo  11.  who  was  abbot  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  1,  and  died 
in  1187)  among  the  Slothful  m  Circle  IV  of 
Furgatory,  Purg  ^^i'l  m><:  r//i  *  ri^/r/<>»  r.  113 
(Aooldloel)  ;  Vii  ?he  way, 

this  spirit  directs  w,  6-17;  he 

then  goes  on  to  lay  that  he  was  Abbot  ol  San 
Zeno  in  Verona  under  Frederick  Harbarosaa 
{%n\  iiS-do);  and  reproaches  Alberto  della 
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Zenone 


Zodiaco 


Scala  with  having  put  his  base-born  and 
depraved  son,  Giuseppe,  into  the  monastery  as 
Abbot  (tt.  1 21-6)  [Alberto  della  Soala]. 

The  Church  and  Cloisters  of  San  Zeno, 
which  are  a  short  distance  outside  the  old  city 
of  Verona,  are  of  very  ancient  date ;  they  were 
both  restored  in  Cent,  xii,  and  the  Church  has 
lately  been  restored  again. 

Zenone,  Zeno,  of  Citium  in  Cyprus,  the 
founder  of  the  Stoic  school  of  philosophy 
(towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B,c.) ; 
he  came  to  Athens  before  he  was  thirty,  and 
attached  himself  at  first  to  the  Cynic  school 
under  Crates,  studying  afterwards  under  various 
Megaric  and  Academic  philosophers ;  subse* 
quently  he  opened  a  school  of  his  own  in  the 
painted  porch  (Stoa)  of  Polygnotus,  whence 
his  pupils  came  to  be  known  as  Stoics ;  he 
acquired  a  very  unde  influence  among  the 
Athenians,  who  decreed  him  a  golden  crown 
and  public  funeral ;  he  is  said  to  have  been 
dose  upon  a  hundred  when  he  died.  His  two 
most  distinguished  followers  were  Cleanthes, 
who  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  school,  and 
Chrysippus. 

D.  places  Zeno,  together  with  Empedodes 
and  Heraditus,  among  the  great  philosophers 
of  antiquity  in  Limbo,  Inf.  iv.  138  [Limbo]; 
mentions  him  together  with  Socrates  and 
Seneca  as  having  expressed  a  contempt  for 
life  in  comparison  with  wisdom,  Conv.  iii. 
14M-6-  the  first  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
who  taught  that  virtue  is  the  sole  end  of  human 
life,  Conv.  iv.  6**^"^^ ;  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
school  of  philosophy,  Conv.  iv.  6''^"^j  his 
doctrine  and  that  of  Epicurus  as  to  the  neaJ 
end  of  human  life  set  aside  as  false,  that  of 
Aristotle  being  the  true  one,  Conv.  iv.  22-'^^^ 
[Acsdemicae  Quacstloncs :  Stolol  ] . 

Zita,  Santa,  the  patron  saint  of  Lucca 
(and  of  domestic  servants,  she  having  herself 
been  a  servant) ;  she  died  circ.  1275  and  was 
canonized  by  Nicholas  Ml ;  her  tomb  is  in  one 
of  the  chapels  in  the  Church  of  San  Frediano 
at  Lucca,  where  her  body  is  still  preser\ed 
(see  the  drawing  given  by  C.  Ricci  in  La  D.  C 
illmtrata  net  luogki  e  neUe  persont^  p.  141} 
and  exhibited  on  her  festival  (April  27). 
According  to  Ampere  the  story  of  her  life  in 
ballad-form  was  until  quite  recently  hawked 
about  the  streets  of  Lucca,  Minutoli  (in  Danie 
e  a  suo  secola^  p.  211)  says  of  her  :— 

*  Quests  Santa  sccondo  la  vita  che  si  legge  di 
lei  fu  oriunda  di  uti  villaggio  5u  quel  di  Fontrcmolt, 
ma  nata  in  Monsagrati,  piccolo  luogo  a  sei  roiglia 
da  Lucca ;  fantesca  in  casa  di  Pagano  Fatinclli^ 
e  morta  it  127a  stando  ai  Bollandlsti,  o  piti  vera- 
mcnte  secondo  altri  il  1278/ 

D.  mentions  Santa  Zita  to  indicate  the  dty 
of  Lucca,  of  which  she  was  patroness,  speaJcing 
of  a  Lucchese  magistrate,  whom   he  places 


among  the  Barrators  in  Bolgia  5  of  Circle  VIII 
of  Hell  (Malcbolge)t  as  '  un  d^li  anzian^  di 
Santa  Zita '  (the  *  Aniiani '  at  Lucca  answering 
to  the  *  Priori '  at  Florence),  Inf.  xxi.  58 ;  wm 
pe£€aior^  ^-  35  J  ^^^1  ^'-  46 ;  while  D.  is  watch- 
ing the  seething  and  bubbUng  of  the  boilmg 
pitch,  Virgil  suddenly  draws  his  attention  to 
a  black  devil  running  towards  them  with  a 
sinner,  clutched  by  the  ankles,  hanging  head- 
downwards  on  his  back  (Inf.  xxi.  22-36); 
mounting  on  to  the  bridge  of  rock  where  D. 
and  V.  are  standing,  he  flings  the  sinner  into 
the  pitch,  and  as  the  body  comes  to  the  surface 
other  devils  from  the  bank  strike  at  it  with 
their  prongs,  to  drive  it  under  again  (w.  37- 
54)*     [BarattlerL] 

Zodiac o»  the  Zodiac,  a  zone  or  belt  of  the 
heavens  eighteen  degrees  in  breadth*  extending 
nine  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  Ecliptic  (or 
great  circle  apparently  described  by  the  Sim  in 
the  course  of  a  year),  within  which,  according 
to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  the  Moon,  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn 
perform  their  annual  revolutions.  It  is  div-ided 
into  twelve  equal  parts  of  thirty  degrees,  called 
signs,  which  are  named  from  the  consteUatioos 
lying  within  them;  these  are  as  follows: — 
(i)  .\ries  Cthe  Ram'),  which  the  Sun  enters 
at  the  vernal  equinox  (about  March  31 ) ;  (2) 
Taurus  ('  the  Bull ') ;  (3)  Gemini  (*  the  Twins*); 
(4)  Cancer  (*the  Crab'),  which  the  Sun  enters 
at  the  summer  solstice  (about  June  21);  (5) 
Leo  f  the  Lion*);  {6)  Virgo  (*the  Virgin*}; 

(7)  Libra  (*the  Balance'),  which  the  Sun 
enters  at  the  autumnal  equinox  (about  Sep.  23 >; 

(8)  Scorpio  (Uhe  Scorpion');  (9)  Sagittarius 
(* the  Archer');  (10)  Capricomus  (* the  Goat'), 
which  the  Sun  enters  at  the  v^inter  solsdce 
(about  Dec  22);  (11)  Aquarius  ('the  Water- 
bearer');  (12)  Pisces  (*the  Fishes').  [FUitii 
iii.] 

D.  mentions  the  Zodiac,  Purg.  iv.  64  ;  A-  T- 
§§  19S7,  2o«^  2i3» ;  and  refers  to  it  as  robliqm& 
cerchio  cht  i  pianeti  porta^  Par.  x«  14 ;  be 
names  or  refers  to  the  following  of  the  signs ; — 
Aries  [  Ariete] ;  Gemini  [Q«melli] ;  Canoer 
[Cancro] ;  Leo  [Iieone];  Libra  [X«ibra]; 
Scorpio  [Scorpio] ;  Capricomus  [Capri- 
como] ;  Aquarius  [Aquario] ;  and  Pisces 
[Peeci]. 

The  following  account  of  the  Zodiac  b  given 
by  Alfraganus*  whose  ElemepUa  Astnmomikm 
was  D,*^  chief  astronomical  authority : — 

*  Motus  caelestes,  quos  in  caelo  obscrvusoSt 
sunt  duo :  iinus  est  a  quo  movetur  univexmaB 
spacio  dici  natundis :  quatcnus  Sol,  Luna,  et 
reliquae  stellae  ab  ortu  in  occasum  scmel  quolidie 
circumducuntur  uno  ordine  ct  acquali  velocitaie, 
super  duobus  polis  fixis,  quos  vocant  polos  primi 
mobilis;  qoorum  unus  est  septentrioEialis,  alter 
mcridtonaHs.  .  .  .  Alter  motus  est,  qui  depre^ 
henditur  in  Sole,  Luna,  et  reliquis  plancds  ab 
occidente  in  orientem ;  hie  contrarius  est 
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prime :  nam  super  aliis  duobus  polls  conficitur,  qui 
appcllatitur  poll  Zodiaici, 

Est  autem  Zodiacus  circulus  maximus,  qui  ac- 
qualiter  distal  a  auia  polls,  cstquc  instar  cingruJi 
secundorutn  mobilium  :  quern  Sol^  Luna^ct  quinquc 
ciraticac  stellae  molu  suo  pcculiari  ab  occasu  in 
ortum  meiiuntur.  Dividitur  in  la  partes  aequales^ 
quae  appcliantur  si^a :  quorum  nomma  aunt, 
Aries,  Taurus.  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpius,Sagittariu^Capricornu9,  Aquarius,  Pisces* 
Unumquodqueauteni  sigrium  dunditur  in  30  gjadus: 
ct  quilibet  gradus  in  60  minuta,  oraneque  minutum 
in  60  secunda,  ct  omne  secundum  in  60  tertia, 
tertium  in  60  quarta.  Quia  vcro  Zodiacus  circulus 
estobltquus,  necessario  mediiun  ejus,  qucMl  cctiptica 
didtur^  secat  aequatorem  in  duobus  punctia  op- 
posiiis,  ct  aequalitcr  a  &c  invicem  distantibus  :  et 
declinat  in  utramque  partem,  septentriona^cm 
videlicet  ct  mcridionalcm,  aequaliten  Punctum 
autcm  sectionis  in  aequatore.  quod  Sol  transit 
a  meridie  me&ndo  versus  septentrionem,  appellatur 
punctum  aequinoctii  vemalis,  estque  principium  An- 
ctis:  alteram,  quod  transit  a  septcntrione  meando 
v^mm  meridiem^  appellatur  punctum  aequinoctii 
WtHOIPalis,  estque  principium  Librae.  Sex  sunt 
ajgnft  septentrional ia,  a  principto  Arietis  usque 
ad  finem  Virginia :  et  sex  signa  meridionatia 
sunt,  a  principio  Librae  usque  ad  finem  Ptscium. 
Fing^itur  praetcrea  circulus  maximus,  qui  secundum 
latitudinem  transit  a  septcntrione  in  meridiem, 
ct  polos  aequatoris  et  Zodiaci  penetrat,  secat- 
que  aequatorem  et  eclipticam  in  duas  acquales 
partes,  Punctum  extremum  versus  septentrioneia 
appellatur  solstitium  aestivum,  quod  est  principium 


Cancri:  punctum  extremum  versus  meridiem  ap- 
pellatur solstiltum  hibernum,  quod  est  principium 
Capricomi.  .  .  , 

Sciendum  est  sapientem  Ptolemaeum  unam- 
quamque  constcUationem  certo  nomine  appcUasse^ 
partem  mendionalem  distinxisse  a  septentrionalif 
ct  I  a  si^a  Zodiac!  constituisse,  quae  oculis  ot>^ 
ser%'are  licet  In  hisce  la  signis  Sol  ac  Luna 
itemque  quinque  errantcs  vagantuTi  neque  ampHus 
cxcurrunt :  ubi  cnim  attigerint  finem  Geminorum, 
rcdeunt  ct  desccndunt  a  sepleotrione  t  si  per* 
vencrint  ad  finem  Sagittarii,  revertuntur  a  meridie. 
£x  quibus  inlelligimus  quod  stgna  caelcstiaf  in 
quibus  planetae  oberrant,  sint  duodecim,  non 
pauciora  neque  plura.  Etsi  autem  in  circulo 
proprie  nullum  sit  pnnctpium,  ab  Arietc  tamcn 
Zodtacum  auspicamur ;  quod  Sol  Arietem  per- 
currens  novum  quodaromodo  tempus  gignat,  tcrram 
frugifermm  reddat^  ct  multis  amoenitatibus  omet. 
Cum  autem  Taurura  ingrcditur,  auget  calorcm, 
quern  in  Geminis  admodum  intendit :  neque  uUum 
signum  est  in  quo  non  inducat  notabilem  suprB 
quern  vis  horixontem  altera  tionem,  Sed  diem  npcti 
prius  non  aequat  quam  fucrit  in  principio  Arictis  et 
Librae  :  quantum  tiutcm  dies  incipU  augeri  supra 
noctem,  tantum  quoque  nox  augctur  supra  diem. 
,  ,  .  Bina  signa  ultra  et  citra  ac?quatorem  uppohita  si 
constderentur,  baec  habcnt  inter  sc  proportionem 
ut»  quantum  dies  in  Tauru  augetur,  tantum  in 
Scorpio  dccrcacat :  idem  fit  in  Geminis  ct  Sagittario, 
in  Cancro  et  Capncomo.  Acquinoctium  autem 
contigit  in  principio  Librae  et  Arictis/  (,Capp, 
vi|  xii,  xiii.) 
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Aeaeis  (p.  lo,  col.  2,  I.  17  from  foot),  a/id 
(after  Inf.  xx.  1 13) :  j^/i  alti  versi,  Inf.  xxvi.  82. 

Alcide  (p.  21,  coL  i,  1. 9),/<7r  *son  of  Alceus ' 
retui '  grandson  of  Alceus '. 

Alfonso  2]  (p.  26,  col.  I,  1.  17  from  foot), 
for  *  and  compiler  of  the  celebrated  Alphonsine 
Tables'  read  *  under  whose  auspices  were  com- 
piled the  celebrated  Alphonsine  Tables '.  The 
actual  compiler  of  these  tables  (Libro  de  las 
Tablas  Alfonsies)  was  the  Rabbi  Isaac  Aben- 
Sid,  who  completed  the  work  in  1252. 

Antictona  (p.  39,  col.  i,  1.  29),  add  cross- 
reference  [Terra  ^]. 

Beatrice  1  (p.  71,  col.  2,  1.  20),  add  cross- 
reference  [Fortinari,  Folco] ;  and  see  adden- 
dum below. 

Bonifazio^  (p.  93,  col.  2,  1.  11  from  foot), 
€idd  cross-reference  [Havenna]  (under  which 
heading  further  information  regarding  *  il  rocco' 
wiU  be  found). 

Caorsa  (p.  120,  col.  i,  1. 10  from  foot),  add\ 
see  also  C.  Piton,  Les  Lombards  en  France  et 
d  Paris^  pp.  23-37. 

Catone^  (p.  139,  col.  2, 1. 26),/^*Taxtarus' 
read  *  Tartarus  *. 

Cicero  (p.  157,  col.  2, 1.  \\\for  *  Conv.  iv. 
29 '  read  *  Conv.  iv.  29*2-5 ». 

CitiUo  d' Alcamo  (p.  164,  col.  2, 1. 20  from 
foot),  addi  see  also  Renier,  La  Vita  Nuova 
e  la  Fiammetta^  pp.  33-49,  347-9* 

Coron&  (p.  176,  col.  i,  1.  28),  r^^  Corona]. 

David  (p.  194,  col.  2,  1.  37),  for  *  Mon.  iii. 
3'^6 '  read  *  Mon.  iii.  3'" '. 

Digesto  (p.  199,  col.  1, 1.  5  from  foot),  add: 
D.  also,  in  a  reference  to  the  civil  law  as  la 
Ragione^  quotes  the  Digest  to  the  effect  that 
strong  justification  is  needed  for  departure 
from  established  usage  (Mn  rebus  novis  con- 
stituendis  evidens  esse  utiiitas  debet,  ut  rece- 
datur  ab  eo  jure  quod  diu  aequum  visum  est '), 
Conv.  i.  2oi-*-*'. 

Duca  (p.  208,  col.  2,  I.  18  from  foot),  add\ 
Moses,  Par.  xxxii.  131-2.    [Moled.] 

Eresitone  (p.  218,  col.  i,  1.  \\for  *  Er>'sic- 
thon '  read  "  Erysichthon  *. 

Esopo  (p.  219,  col.  2,  1.  23  from  foot),  add: 
a  Tuscan  version  (Cent,  xiv)  of  the  *  Fables  of 
Aesop,'  representing  apparently  the  book  re- 
ferred to  by  Buti,  was  published  at  Florence 


by  Manni  in  1778.  The  Fable  of  the  Moasc 
and  the  Frog  (Inf.  xxiii.  4-6),  which  b  con- 
tained in  this  collection,  is  not  included  in  the 
Fables  of  Phaedrus  proper,  but  it  figures 
among  those  attributed  to  him,  and  it  occurs 
(under  various  forms)  in  the  collections  which 
go  under  the  name  of  Romulus,  as  well  as 
among  those  of  Odo  of  Cheriton  and  of  John 
of  Sheppey.  (See  Her\'ieux,  Les  Fabulistes 
Latins,) 

Fabricius2  (p.  226,  col.  i,  1.  3),  add:  He 
and  his  family  were  expelled  from  Bologna  in 
1274,  at  the  same  time  as  Guinicelli ;  he  is 
mentioned  more  than  twenty  years  later  (in 
1298)  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  exiled  party. 
For  *  None  of  his  poems  are  extant'  read  *  One 
poem  of  his,  a  sonnet,  has  been  preserved '. 

Fortuitontm  Remedia  (p.  247,  coL  i,  1.  10 
from  foot),  ^^ii/:  This  book  inspired  Petrarca  to 
write  his  De  Remediis  utriusque  Foriunae^  in 
the  preface  to  which  he  refers  to  this  treatise 
as  the  work  of  Seneca  (see  P.  de  Nolhac, 
P^trarque  et  Vhumanisme^  pp.  311-12). 

Frontinus  (p.  252,  col.  i,  1.  7  from  foot), 
add :  Frontinus,  who  is  quoted  by  Aquinas  in 
the  Summa^  is  one  of  the  authors  with  whom 
Petrarca  was  familiar  (see  P.  de  Nolhac, 
Pitrarque  et  rhwnanisme,  p.  295). 

Giove,  Cielo  di]  (p.  280,  col.  i,  IL  6,  20), 
for  *  Ripheus '  read  *  Rhipeus  *. 

Grifone  (p.  289,  col.  i,  L  23),  add:  I  am 
indebted  to  Prof.  John  Earle  for  the  following 
outline  of  his  interpretation  of  the  symbolism 
of  the  Griffin  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise : — 

*The  Griffin  in  the  D.C.  s^^mbolizes  the  genenl 
body  of  the  faithful,  the  bulk  of  the  Christian 
coRgregation,  the  simple  and  unlearned  folk ;  and 
this  figure  is  the  complement  of  the  figure  of 
Beatrice,  which  represents  the  eiiU,  the  dignity, 
authority,  wisdom  and  government  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  dual  nature  of  the  Griffin  represents 
the  dual  nature  of  man,  the  earthly  and  spiritual 
(cf.  Mon.  iii.  i6'*-«^,  for  which  the  ideal  govern- 
ment, in  D.'s  theory,  is  the  twofold  monarchy, 
that  of  the  Emperor  for  things  temporal,  and  that 
of  the  Pope  for  things  eternal.' 

Guido  di  Monforte]  (p.  301,  col.  2,  L  ao 
from  foot),  for  *Aldobrandini'  read  *AIdo- 
brandeschi  *. 

Martino  ^  (p.  372,  col.  i,  1. 6),  add:  Martinus 
(coupled  with  Petrus)  is  used  by  Aquinas  in 
"  the  same  way  (S.  T.  ii.  2,  Q.  63,  A.  i.; 
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Petrus^  {p,  426,  coL  2, 1.  14),  add:  Pelrus 
(coupled  with  Martinus)  is  used  by  Aquinas  in 
the  same  way  (S.  T.  ii.  2»  Q.  63,  A*  i)* 

Portinari,  Foico]  (p,  448*  coL  2, 1.  5),  nddi 
FoIco»  who  was  the  son  of  Ricovero  di  Folco 
de'  Portinarij  was  one  of  the  fourteen  Buonomini 
instituted  in  1281  by  the  Cardinal  Latino  ;  and 
he  subsequently  several  times  Tin  1282,  1285, 
and  1287)  held  the  office  of  Prion  He  died 
Oct.  31,  1289,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Ospedale  di  Santa  Maria  Nuova  (which  he 
had  founded  in  1287)*  ^^^  funeral  being  honoured 
by  the  attendance  of  the  Signoria  of  Florence 
in  their  official  Capacity.  He  married  Cilia  di 
Gherardo  de'  Caponsacchi  of  Florence,  and 
had  by  her  a  number  of  children  besides  his 
daughter  Beatrice,  who  is  specially  mentioned 
in  his  will  (dated  Jan,  15,  128J):— 'Item 
Dominae  Bici  liliac  meae,  et  uxori  domini 
Simonis  de  Bardis  reliqui  libr.  50,  ad  floren/ 
(See  Passcrini,  Storia  d^gii  Stadilimenti  di 
Btmficensa  deiia  ciiitl  di  Firense^  pp»  284  AT ; 
Fraticelli,  Storia  dtlla  viia  di  D,  A,,  p.  98  j 
and  D'Ancona,  La  Viia  Nuava  di  D,  A,^  pp. 
161-3.) 

Qumtuor  Vlftutlims  Cmfdittalihus,  M  (p. 


459,  coL  I,  L  17)1  add:  The  substance  of  this 
treatise  appears  to  have  been  borrpwed  by 
Martin  of  Braga  from  the  first  part  of  an 
earlier  work,  wrongly  attributed  to  Seneca, 
entitled  ZV  ct^pta  vtrborum,  (See  Haureau, 
Nh/ices  et  ex't raits  dts  MSS.,  &c,  xxxiii. 
Pt,  i.  pp.  208  ff. ;  and  P.  de  Nolhac,  Pitrarqut 
it  r humanisme^  p.  313.) 

Re  MHItmri,  De  (p,  462.  col,  l,  I.  25)^  add: 
this  translation  has  now  been  published^  to- 
gether with  a  verse- rendering  by  Jean  Priorat 
(under  the  title  of  Li  Ahrjamce  de  I'Ordre 
de  Chivaierie)^  by  M.  Ulyssc  Robert  for  the 
SiKtiti  dts  AncieMs  Texii$  Franks  (Paris, 

Renaldus  de  Aquino  (p.  463^  col.  3«  1. 28), 
add\  Sec  also  F.  Scandone,  Appunti  biografici 
sui  due  rimatori  delia  scu&la  siciliana  Rinaldo 
e  JacQpo  di casa  d* Aquino^  Naples,  1897  ;  and 
Giom.  Sti^r.  Lett.  Itai,^  xxxi.  1 52* 

VirgUlo  (p.  SS^>  col.  I,  l.  2  from  foot),  deU 
Purg.  vi,  49. 

Vitaliano  (p.  560,  coL  2,  U.  11-12  from  foot), 
/{fr  *MaIpuTgo'  /ra^  *  Morpurgo  * ;  and  Jor 
*  PP»  3»3  "*'  r/«w/*  pp.  213  ffJ 


THE   FOLLOWING  ARTICLES  AND   CROSS-REFERENCES   WERE 
ACCIDENTALLY  OMITTED. 


AmauL    (Am&ldo  D&nlello*] 

Arrigo^J,  Henry  H,  King  of  England, 
1154-1189;  referred  to  by  Bcrtran  de  Bom 
(in  Bolgia  9  of  Circle  VIII  of  Hell),  in  con- 
nexion with  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Henry 
r  the  Young  King  *),  as  ilpmire^  Inf,  xatviii,  135, 
f  Arrigo^ :  Bertruii  d&l  BomioO 

Lazaro],  Lamms  of  Bethany,  brother  of 
MazY  and  Martha,  who  was  raised  from  the 
dead  by  Christy  after  he  had  been  dead  four 
days  ij&hn  xi,  1-44) ;  referred  to  as  *  colui  cbc 
quattro   di  h  stato  nel    sepolcro,'   Conv.  iv. 

Porlinari^  Manetto],  a  brother  of  Beatrice 
Portinari»  in  whom  (or  to  his  younger  brothcri 
Ricovero)  D.  is  supposed  to  allude  as  his  next 
best  friend  after  Guido  Cavalcanti,  *  uno,  il 
quale  secondo  li  gradi  deir  amistade,  h  amico 
a  me  immcdiatamente  dopo  il  primo,  c  questt 
fu  tanto  distretto  di  sanguinit^  con  questa 


gloriosa  (Beatrice)  che  nullo  piu  presso  Tera,* 
V.  N.  \  33*-' ;  'fratello/  V.  N.  j  34*. 

Portinarl,  Ricovero],  a  brother  of  Beatrice 
Portinarip  to  whom  (or  to  his  elder  brother, 
Manetto)  D.  is  supposed  to  allude  as  his 
next  best  friend  after  Guido  Cavalcanti,  V.  N. 
§5  33^^  34^-     [PortlnArl,  Manetto.] 

VigUacchJ],  the  Cowardly  or  worthless, 
those  who  were  neutrals,  and  did  neither  good 
nor  evil;  D.  represents  them  as  bdng  dis* 
oualiiied  from  entering  Hell  proper,  and  places 
tnero  in  Ante-hell,  a  region  outside  the  river 
Acheron*  where  their  naked  bodies  are  tor- 
mented with  gadflies  and  waspSi  so  that  they 
stream  with  blood,  Inf,  iii.  31-69;  coiero  Che 
tdsser  senxa  infamia  t  ansa  lodo,  tn\  35-6; 
I  <&ttixn  A  Di0  spiacenii  ed  ai  ntmid  tui^  in** 
62-3 ;  queiti  sciaurati  ek4  mat  mm  fur  vivi^ 
V.  64  (Antlnfemo].  Exam^gi  'colui  CHc 
fece  per  %iltate  ii  gran  ri6uto/  Inf.  tii.  59-60 
[OalMtino]. 


*«*  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  obligations  to  the  Fress-readers^ 
who  by  their  untiring  vigilance  have  saved  me  from  a  number  of  minor  errors,  as  well  as  from 
two  or  three  serious  blunders,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  my  attention  drawn  to  any  ntisprinCa, 
dtc,  which  may  have  escaped  detection. 

PAGET  TOYNBEE. 


'Suole  a  riguardar  giovare  altrui.' 

Purg.  iv.  54. 
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[TABLE   lU.] 

KINGS   OF  CASTILE  AND   LEON, 
Ii26-I35a 

Alphonso  VII, 

K.  of  Castile  and  Leon, 

1126-1157. 


Sancho  III,  Fernando  II, 

K.  of  Castile,  11 57-1 158,  K.  of  Leon,  1 157-1188. 

m.  Blanca,  d.  of  Garcia  IV  of  Navarre  '.  I 

I  I 
Alphonso  Vin*,  Alphonso  IX, 
K.  of  Castile,  1 158-1 214.  m.  BerengneU  of  Castile, 
I K.  of  Leon,  1188-1230. 

Enrique  I,  Bercnguela, 

K.  of  Castile,  m.  Alphonso  IX, 

1214-1217.  K.  of  Leon. 


I 
Fernando  III, 
K.  of  Castile,  1 217) 
K.  of  Leon,  1230    J    "^a. 

I 

Alphonso  X, 

K.  of  Castile  and  Leon,  1252-1284, 

m.  Yolande  of  Aiagon  *,  d.  of  James  L 

i  I 

Sancho  IV,  Beatrice, 

K.  of  Castile  and  Leon,  m.  Alphonso  (Affonso)  III, 

1 284-1 295.  K.  of  Portugal  *,  1 248-1279. 

Fernando  IV  \  Dionysins  (Diniz), 

K.  of  Castile  and  Leon,  m.  Isabella  of  Aiagon  % 

1 295-1 312.  d.  of  Pedro  III, 

I  K.  of  Portugal,  1275^1325. 

Alphonso  XI, 
K.  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
13*2-1350. 

»  Table  xiii.  «  Table  i.  *  Table  vt 

•  Conv.  iv.  11***^.  **  Par.  xix.  125. 


[TABLE  lUa.] 

Castile  and  Leon. 
Alphonso  VII  ('  £1  Emperador '),  11 26-1157. 

Separation  of  Castile  and  Leon,  1157. 
CasiiU,  Leon, 

Sancho  III,  11 57-1 158.  Fernando  II,  11 57-11 88. 

Alphonso  VIII,  1158-1214.  Alphonso  IX,  1188-1230. 

Enriqne  I,  12 14-12 17. 
Fernando  III,  1217-1230. 

Castile  and  Leon  re-united,  1230*. 

Feniando  III  (*  San  Fernando  *) 1 230-1 25  2. 

Alphonso  X  (' El  Sabio  *) 1 252-1 284. 

Sancho  IV  (» El  Bravo') 1284-1295. 

Fernando  IV  (*  El  Emplazado ') 1 295-131 2. 

Alphonso  XI 1312-1350. 

*  DoSa  Berengnela,  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  Enrique  I,  in  1217,  without  israe,  abdicated  her  right 
to  the  crown  of  Castile  in  favour  of  her  son,  Fernando  11^  who,  on  the  death  of  his  fsithcr,  Alplunso  IX, 
in  1 230,  inherited  the  crown  of  Leon  as  well. 
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[TABLX  IVa.] 


KINGS  OF  SICILY  AND   NAPLES, 
"29-1343. 

Norman  Dynasty. 

Roger  I 1139-1154. 

William  I  (the  Bad) 1154-1166. 

William  II  (the  Good) 1166-1189. 

Constance 1189. 

Tancred 1185^1194. 

William  III  (deposed  by  Emp.  Henry  VI)        ....  1194. 

SwABiAN  Dynasty. 

Henry  I  (Emp.  Henry  VI) Ii94>ii97. 

Frederick  I C Emp.  Frederick  II) 1197-1250. 

Conrad  I  (Emp.  Conrad  IV) 1250-1254. 

Conrad  II  (Conradin) 1 254-1 258. 

Manfred 1258-1266. 

Angevin  Dykasty, 

Charles  I  (of  Anjon) 1 266-1282. 

Separation  op  Napi.ss  and  Sicily  (1282). 

Na^s  Sicily 

(House  of  Anjon).  (House  of  Aragon). 


Charles  I   . 

I 282-1 285. 

Pctcrin   .        . 

1 282-1 285. 

Charles  II 

1 285-1309. 

James  n    . 

1285-1296. 

Robert       . 

1309-1343. 

Frederick  II      . 

1296-1337. 
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[TABLE  Va.] 


KINGS   OF  CYPRUS, 
1197-1324, 

[Cyprus  was  taken  from  the  Greeks  by  Richard  Coeor-de-Lion  in  1191,  on  his  way  to  join  the  third 
Cmsade,  and  conferred  by  him  on  Guy  of  Lusignan.] 

Gay  of  Losignan,  King  of  Jerusalem 1186-1193. 

Lord  of  Cyprus 1193  -  1194- 

Amalric  (Amaury)  II,  K.  of  Jerusalem "97  i 


!— 1205. 


Hugh  I iao5  -  iai8. 

Henry  I laiS  -  1253. 

Hugh  II 1253  -  1267. 

Hugh  III,  King  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem     ....  1267-1284. 

John  I 1284  -  1285. 

Henry  II 1285  -  1324. 

(Amalric,  Prince  of  Tyre,  Governor 1307-  i3*o-) 


[TABLE  VL] 

KINGS  OF  PORTUGAL, 

"39-1325. 

Affonso  I, 
1 139-1185. 


Sancho  I,  Unaca, 

1185-1211.  m.  Fernando  II,  K.  of  Leon' 


Affonso  II, 

1211-1223 

m.  Urraca,  d.  of  Alphonso  VIII  of  Castile '. 


Sancho  II,  Affonso  III, 

1 223-1 248.  1248-1279, 

m.  Beatrice,  d.  of 

Alphonso  X, 

K.  of  Castile  and  Leon'. 

DiNiz  (Dionysios  Agricola)% 
1279-1325, 
m.  Isabella,  d.  of  Pedro  III, 
K.  of  Aragon  *. 
>  Table  iii.  •  Table  i. 

•  Far.  xix,  139. 
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[TABLS  Vn.] 


EMPERORS    OF    THE    HOHENSTAUFEN 
(OR  SWABIAN)  LINE. 


Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen, 

Duke  of  Swabia,  1 070-1 1 05 , 

m.  Agnes,  d.  of  £mp.  Henry  IV. 


Frederick, 

D.  of  Swabia,  1105-1147, 

m.  Judith,  d.  of  Henry  the  Black. 

Frederick  I,  Barbarotsa  ^ 

Emp.  1153-1190, 
m.  Beatrice  of  Burgundy. 


Conrad  III  •, 
Emp.  1138-1153. 


Henry  VI  •, 

Emp.  1190-1197, 

m.  Constance  of  Sicily  K 


Frederick  II*, 

K.  of  Two  Sicilies*,  1197, 

Emp.  1212-1250, 

m.  I.  (1209)  Constance  of  Aragon', 

2.  (1225)  lolanthe  of  Brienne', 

3.  (1235)  Isabella  of  England  ^ 


Philip,  D.  ofSwabia, 

contested  Empire  with  Otho  IV, 

1 108-1 208, 

m.  Irene  of  Constantinople. 

Beatrice, 

m.  Otho  IV,  rival  of  Philip, 

Emp.  1208-1 211. 


I  \ 

I.  Henry,  2.  Conrad  IV, 

d.  1242.  Emp.  1 250-1 254, 

m.  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria. 


Conradin' 
(executed  after  defeat 
at  Tagliacozzo^  1268). 


Manfred  *  Tnat  son), 

K.  of  Two  Sicilies,  1258-1266 

(killed  at  Benevento\ 

m.  Beatrice  of  Savoy. 

Constance  ', 

m.  Peter  III  of 

Aragon '. 


Enzio  (nat  son), 

K.  of  Sardinia, 

UL  Adelasia  di  Torres, 

d.  1271. 


>  Table  iv.  •  Table  i.  »  Table  v.  •  Table  x. 

•  Par.  XV.  139.        *  Purg.  xvlit  119;  Epist.  vi.  5.        •  Par.  iii.  119.        *  Inf.  x.  119;  xiil.  59;  &c 

•  Purg.  iil  112 ;  V.  E  i.  I2«*.  '  Purg.  xx.  68.  «  Purg.  iil  143. 
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[TABLX  VIII.] 
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[TABUB  Vina.] 


KINGS  OF  FRANCE  OF  THE  CAPETIAN   DYNASTY, 
987-1328. 

Hugh  Capet 987-996. 

Robert 996-1031. 

Henry  I 1031-1060. 

Philip  I 1060-1108. 

Louis  VI 1108-1137. 

Louis  Vn 1137-1180. 

Philip  (Augustus)  n 1180-1323. 

Louis  VIII iaa3-iaa6. 

Louis  IX iaa6-i37a 

Philip  III  (the  Bold) 1370-1385. 

PhiUp  IV  (the  Fair) 1 385-1314. 

Louis  X 1314-13x6- 

Philip  V 1316-1333. 

Charles  IV 1332-1338. 


[TABUB  IX.l 

TABLE  OF  EMPERORS   MENTIONED   OR  ALLUDED  TO   BY  DANTE. 
A.  Roman  Emperors — at  Rome. 

Augustus B.C.  27-A. D.  14. 

Tiberius a.d.  14-37. 

Nero 54-68. 

Titus 79-81. 

Domitian 81-96. 

Trajan 98-117. 

Constantine 3o6-33a 

B.  Roman  Emprrors — at  Constantinoplb. 

Constantine 33^337* 

Justinian 5^7-565. 

a  Emprrors  op  the  West. 

Charlemagne 800-^14. 

Otto  I 962-973- 

Henry  II 1002-1024. 

Conrad  III 1138-1152. 

Frederick! 1153-1190. 

Henry  VI 1 190-1 198. 

Frederick  II 1313-1350. 

Rudolf  I 1273-1393. 

Adolf 1393-1398. 

Albert  I 1398-1308. 

Henry  VII 1308-1314. 

D.  Byzantine  Emperor* 

Michael  I 811-813. 
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[TABLE   X.] 
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[TABLB  XZ.] 
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[TABLE   XII] 
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[TABLS  XUa.] 


KINGS  OF   HUNGARY, 
I 174-1342. 

Belalll 1174-1196. 

Emeric 1196-1204. 

Ladislms  II  (in) iao4-iao5. 

Andrew  II 1305-1235. 

BelalV I335-I37a 

Stq)henlV(V) 1270-1273. 

LadisUs  III  (IV) 1272-1290. 

Charles  Martel  (Titular  King) 1 290-1 295. 

Andrew  III 1390-1301. 

Wenceslaa  V  of  Bohemia 1301-1305. 

Otho  of  BaTaria 1305-1308. 

Charles  Robert  (Carobert) 1308-1342. 


[TABUB  XITL] 


KINGS  OF  NAVARRE  (AND  FRANCE), 

I 134-1322. 

Garcia  Ramirez  IV, 
K.  of  Navarre,  1 134-1 150. 


Blanca, 
m.  Sancho  III, 
K.  ofCastUe*. 


Sancho  VI, 
K.  of  Navarre,  1150-119^, 
m.  Sancha,  d.  of  Alphonso  VII, 
K.  of  Castile  and  Leon. 


Sancho  VII, 

K.  of  Navarre, 

1194-1234. 


Berengaria, 

m.  (1191)  Richard  I, 

K.  of  England  >. 


I 
Blanca, 
m.  Thibaut  III, 
Count  of  Champagne,  1 197-1 201 . 


Margaret, 
m.  William  I, 
K.  ofSidly*. 


TfX)BALI>o  I*  (Thibaut  IV), 
Count  of  Champagne,  1 201  ) 

King  of  Navarre,  1 234      j  "*  '53- 


>n*( 


Teobaldo  II  *  (Thibaut  V), 

K-  of  Navarre,  1 253-1 270, 

m.  (i258)Isabelle,  d.  of 

Louis  IX  of  France  ^ 


Enrique  I'  (Henry  III), 
K.  of  Navarre,  1270-1274. 

I 
I 

Jl-ANA  I. 

Q.  of  Navarre,  1 274-1 305, 
m.  (1284)  Philip  IV, 
K.  of  France  •. 


«  Table  iii. 
V.  E.i.9»;  ii. 


5"".  6-. 


•  Table  iv. 


I 
Lris  (Louis  X), 
K.  of  Navarre,  1305  # 
K.  of  France,  1314  |  ~ 

»  Table  X. 
^  Inf.  »ii.  52. 
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1316. 


Felipe  (Philip  V\ 

K.  of  France  and 

Navarre, 

1316-1322. 


•  Table  viii. 
'  I*urg.  vil.  104, 


[TABLB  Xma.] 


KINGS  OF  NAVARRE, 
1134-1322, 

Garcia  Ramirez  IV 1134-1150. 

SanchoVI 1150-1194. 

SanchoVU 1194-1234. 

Kings  of  Navarre,  Counts  of  Champagnb. 

Tcobaldo  I  (Thibaut  IV) 1334-1353. 

Tcobaldo  II  (Thibaut  V) i353-ia7a 

Enrique  I  (Henry  III) 1270-1374. 

Joanal 1374) 

Philip  IV  of  Fiance  (1 285-1314) 1384)    '^^^" 

Kings  of  France  and  Navarre. 

Luis  (Louis  X,  1314-1316) 1305-1316. 

Felipe  (Philip  V) 1316-1322. 

Juana  I  married  Philip  IV  of  France;  on  her  death  in  1305,  her  son  Lois  became  King  of  NaTarre, 

and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1314,  he  became  also  King  of  France  as  Louis  X,  thus  uniting  for  the  first 
time  the  crowns  of  France  and  Nayarre. 


[TABIiS  ZIV.] 


KINGS  OF   MAJORCA  (BALEARIC   ISLANDS). 


Jaime  I, 

K.  of  AnigonS  12 13-1276 

(expels  Moors  from  Balearic  Islands,  1232). 


Pedro  ni% 

K.  of  Aragon ', 

I 276-1 285. 


Jaime  I^  (Don  Jaime), 
K.  of  Majorca  (1262),  1 276-1 311. 


Sancho, 
K.  of  Majorca,  1311-1324, 
m.  Mary,  d.  of  Charles  II 

of  Anjou  '. 


Table  I  •  Table  xi. 

•  Purg.  vii.  125. 


1 

Fernando, 
d.  1318. 

I 

Jaime  n, 

K.  of  Majorca,  I3<4-I$49'» 

m.  Constance,  d.  of 

Jaime  n  of  Angon. 


'  Majorca  annexed  to  crown  of  Angoo. 
*  Par.  xix.  137. 
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[TABLS  XV.] 


KINGS  OF  NORWAY, 
1217-1355. 


Hakon  IV, 
1317-1363. 


Magnus  IV, 
1263-1380. 


Eric  II, 
laSo-iaoo, 
.  Margaret  otScotland. 


Hakon  V*, 
1299-1319. 

Inj^eliiirga, 
m.  Eric  of  Sweden. 


Par.  xix.  139. 


Magnus  V, 
K.  of  Norway,  I3«91.,,ck 
K.  of  Sweden,  13JI  |    "*55- 


[TABLX  XVI.] 

KINGS  OF  SCOTLAND, 
1057-1329. 

Malcolm  III 1057-1093. 

Donald  Bane 1093-1098. 

Edgar 1098-1107. 

Alexander  I 1107-1124. 

DaTid  I 1124-1153. 

Malcolm  IV 1153-I165. 

William  the  Lion 1165-1214. 

Aleianderll 1214-1249. 

Alexander  III 1249-1286. 

Margaret 1286-1290. 

Iniemgmtm 1 290-1292. 

John  Baliol 1292-1296. 

(William  WaUace 1296-1298.) 

JnUrrtptum 1298-1306. 

Robert  I  (Bmce) 1306-1329. 
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[TABiiS  xvn.] 


POPES  MENTIONED  OR  ALLUDED  TO  BY  DANTE. 

Linus 64  (or  67)  -    76(0178). 

Cletus 76(0178)  -   88  (or  90). 

SixtnsI lao        -  127. 

Pius  I 140  (or  14a)  -  155  (or  157). 

CaliztusI 217        -  aaa. 

Urban  I            223        -  230. 

Sylvester  I 314        -  335- 

Anastasius  n 496        -  45^ 

AgapetnsI 535  -  53^- 

Gn^oryl 5SP        -  604. 

Adrian  I 77*  -  795- 

LeoVm 9^3        -  965- 

Benedict  V 964. 

Innocent  III 1198  -  iai6. 

HonoxinsIU iai6        -  iaa7. 

Innocently 1143        -  ia54. 

Alexander  IV ia54        -  ia6i. 

Urban  IV ia6i        -  ia64. 

Clement  IV ia64  -  ia68. 

Adrian  V ia76. 

John  XXI ia76        -  1877. 

Nicholas  III ia77  -  ia8o. 

Martin  rV laSi        -  ia85. 

Celestine  V ia94. 

Boniface  VIII ia94  -  1303. 

Benedict  XI 1303  -  1304. 

Clement  V 1305        -  1314. 

John  XXII 1316  -  1334. 


[TABLS  ZVIII.] 


KINGS  OF  RASCIA. 


Stephen  Nemanya, 
Znpan  11 59-1 195. 

Stephen  Prvovyenchani, 
Znpan  1195,  King  laaa-iaaS. 
I 


Radoslaff, 
iaa8-ia34. 


Vladislaff, 
ia34-ia4o. 


Stephen  Oueos  IS 
ia40-ia7a, 
m.  Helen,  d.  of  Baldwin  de  Conztenay, 
Emperor  of  Constantinople. 


Stephen  Ouros  II  (Milutia)^, 


ia75-i3ai, 
a.  Elii 


Stephen  Dragutin, 
ia7a-ia75. 

m.  a.  ^ixabeth,  d.  of 
Andrew  III  of  Hungary'. 
^  Dethroned  by  his  son  Dragtttin. 

*  Addrened  (in  ia88)  by  Pope  ^Ucholas  IV  as  *Rex  SdaTomm*;  his  signature  ^in  1305  or  1307)  in 
a  document  still  extant  in  the  Venetian  archives  runs,  'Stephanus  Urosch  Rex  Serbicarum  teiiaium  ct 


mantimarum.' 
•  Table  xii 
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*  Par.  xiz.  14a 


[TABLS  XIX.] 


MARQUISES  OF  MONTFERRAT,  1 135-1330. 


William  III, 

Marqnii  of  Mootferrat, 

1135-1188. 


Conrad, 

Mqs.  of  Mootferrmt,  Ii88>ii9a, 

K.  of  Terasalem  S  119a, 

m.  Isabella  of  Jenisalem. 

Mary, 

m.  John  of  Brienne, 

K.  of  Jcnisi^Iem ',  laia 


a.  John  I«, 

Mqs.  of  MoDtferrat, 

1293-1305. 


Boniface  II  •, 

Mas.  of  Montferrat,  1192-1307, 

K.  of  Salonica,  1204-1307. 

I 


William  IV, 

Mqt.  of  Montferrat, 

1307-1335. 


Demetrius, 

K.  of  Salonica, 

I 307-1 333. 


Boniface  III, 

Mm,  of  Mootferrat,  1 335-1 354, 

Tit.  K.  of  Salonica,  1230. 

William  V  \ 
Mas.  of  Montferrat,  1 354-1 393, 
K.  of  Salonica,  1 363-1384, 
m.  I.  Isabella  of  England, 
3.  Beatrice  of  Castile. 
I 


Alice, 

m.  Henry  I  of  Lnsignao, 

K.  of  Cyprus*,  I2i8>i253. 


I.  IsabelU, 
m.  Don  Joan  of  Castile. 


*  TaWe  ▼. 


•  Table  ▼. 


•  Coar.ir.  ii"'. 


I 

I.  lolanthe  (Irene), 

m.  Andronicos  Palaeologni  II, 

£mp.  of  Constantinople, 

1282  1-32. 

I 

Theodore  Palaeologus, 

Mqs.  of  Montferrat, 

1305-1330. 

•  V.  E.  L  ia». 


*  Purg.  Tii  136. 


[TABLS 


COUNTS  OF  TOULOUSE,  io8«-ia7i- 

Raymond  IV  of  Sl  Gilles, 
Connt  of  Toulouse,  1088-1105. 


Bbrtrand, 
Count  1105-1112. 


Alphonsb  I, 
Count  1112-1148. 


Alphonsb  n 
(joint  Count  with  Raymond). 


Raymond  V», 
Count  II 48-11 94. 

Raymond  Vf, 
Count  II 94-1 222. 

Raymond  VII, 
Count  1223-1349. 

Jeanne, 

m.  (1237)  Alphonsb  III 

(son  ot  Louis  VIII  of  Franoe>, 

Count  of  Toulouse,  1 249- 1171*. 

'  On  the  death  of  both  Jeanne  and  Alphonse  in  1271  the  inheritanoe  of  the  Counts  of  To«loa 
•eited  by  Philip  III  of  France.  ^  Coot.  ir.  1 1"*. 


Cr#>f#/.5«4.| 


[TABUB  XXL] 


SOVEREIGNS  OF  EUROPE   (INCLUDING  SULTANS  ( 


1 

Popes. 

2 
Emperors, 

UibanlV   .    •  1361-1264 

ClcnicntlV    .  1364-1368 

Vmcumty     •    .  1 368-1 371 

Gi^otyX.    •  1371-1376 

Rudolf  .     .  1 373-1 393 

LmooentV.    .       1376 

Adrian  V    .    .       1376 

John  XXI.    .  1 376-1 377 

Nicholas  in   .  1 377-1 380 

Martin  IV  .    .  1381-1385 

HoooriosIV  .  1 385-1 387 

NidiolasIV    .  1 388-1 393 

Adolf    .    .  1 393-1 398 

Cdcatine  V            1394 

Bont&oeVlii.  1 394-1303 

Albert  I     .  1 398-1308 

Benedict  XI    .  1 303-1 304 

Clement  V  .    .  1305-1314 

Henry  VII    1308-1314 

JohnXXn     .  1316-1334 

Lewis  IV  .  1314-1347 

[Table  XTii] 

[Table  ix.] 

8 
Kings  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 

Manfred 1358-1366 

Charles  I 1366-1383 


Naples. 

(House  of  Anjou.) 

Charles  1 .  13S3-1285 

Charles  II  1 385-1309 

Robert      .  1309-1343 


Sicily, 

(House  of  AragOD.) 

Peter  in     .  1383- 1385 

James  II     .  1 385-1396 

Frederick  II  1 396-1337 


[Table  iv.] 


Kings  of  Frama, 
Louis  IX    1 336-1 370 

Philip  III  1 170-1385 


Philip  IV  1385-1314 


Louis  X     1314-1316 
Philip  V     1316-1339 

[Table  viiL] 


Ki^ 


Pedio 


Alpha 
Jain 


11 

Emperors  of  Constantinople, 

Michael  Palaeologus,  1 361-1383 


AndTonicusII 


1383-1333 


12 

Kings  of  Hungary. 

BelalV.    .    .  1335-1370 

Stephen  IV  (V)  1 370-1 373 
LadislasIII  (IV)  1 3  7  3-1 390 


(Charles  Martel 
Andrew  HI 


1 390-1 395) 
I 390-1 301 


Wenoeslas  (V)  1301-1305 
Otto  ....  1 305-1 308 
Charles  Robert  1 308- 1 343 

[Table  xil] 


13 
Kings  of  Bohemia. 
Ottocarll     .  1 353-1 378 


Wenccslas  IV  1 3  78-1 305 


Wenceslas  V  1 305-1306 
Rudolf.  •  .  1 306-1 307 
Henry  .  .  .  1307-1310 
John     .    .    .  1 310-1346 

[Table  ii.] 


14 

Kings  rf  Rascia* 

Stephen  Ouros  I     1140-1373 


Stephen  Dragutin  1 373-1 375 
Stephen  Ouros  II  1175-1321 


[Table  xWiL] 


He 


E^ 


Ed 


T)  CONTEMPORARY  WITH   DANTE,   1265-1321. 


^^-1276 


-laSs 


j-iagi 
1-1337 


Kings  rf  Majorca. 


Jaime  I    1376-1311 


Sancho  .  131 1-1324 

Jaime  II  1324-1349 

[Table  xiY.] 


Kings  ofCasiil€  and  Leon, 
Alphom»X    .  X  252-1 284 


Sancho  IV  .    .  1 284-1 295 

Fernando  IV  .  X295-1312 
AlphoosoXI  •  1312-1350 

[Table  UL] 


8 

Kings  of  Nauarre, 

Teobaldo  II  (V)    1253-1270 

Enriqne  I  (III)  .  1 270-1 274 
Joanal     .    .    .  1374-1305 


LuU(X)    .    .    .  1305-1316 

Felipe  (V)     .    ,  1316-1322 
[Table  ziit.] 


Kings  of  Portugal, 
Affonso  III  1348-1379 


Diniz 


1279-1325 


[Table  vi.] 


10 
Kings  of  C 
Hugh  11  I9j 
HoghUIiJ^ 


John  I  .  Ill 
Heniyll  lal 


[Tibto 


Xland, 
S-1173 


•-1307 


1 


16 

Kings  of  Scotland. 

Alexander  III  1349- 1386 


Margaret  .    .  1 386-1390 

John  Balliol  .  1192-1396 
Robert  Bmoe   1 306-1 339 

[Table  zri.] 


17 

Kings ^of  Norwcy. 

Magnus  IV  (VI)  1363-1380 


Eric  II 


1 380-1 299 


Hakon  V  (VII)  1 299-1319 


Magnus  V  (VII)  1319-1355 
[Table  xt.] 


13 
Sultans  of  Egypt. 
El-Melik  Edh-Dhahir  Beyban  El-Bondnkdiree,  ia6o-i377. 


El-Melik  Ei.Sa*eed  Barakeh  Khin,  1277-1379. 

El-Melik  El-*Xdil  Selimish,  1379. 

El-Melik  El-Mansoor,  1379-1 39a 

El-Melik  El-Aihiaf  Khaleel,  1390-1393. 

El-Melik  En-Nisir  Mohammad,  1293-1394  (depoeed). 

El-Melik  El-'Adil  (Ketbooghi),  1294-1396. 

El-Melik  El-Mansoor  ligecn,  1396-135)9. 

El-Melik  Ett-N4«r  Mohammad  (rett)  1399-1309  (abdicHtd). 

El-Melik  El-Modhaffar  Roko-ed-Deen  Beyban  II,  1309-13101 
El-Melik  En-Ninr  Mohammad  (rett)  1310-1341. 


[TABLZ  XXn.] 
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[TABIiX   XZITL] 


HOUSE  OF  ESTE,   1196-1308. 


Marqniiet  of  the  March  of  Ancona  and  Lords  of  Fcrrara  1208-1308,  Lords  of  Modeoa  ia88>ido6, 

and  of  Regeio  ia89-T3o6 

Azzo  VI,  1196-1212. 


Aldobrandino, 
1212-1215. 


Azzo  VII  (Novello), 
1215-1264. 

Rinaldo, 

m.  Adeldta  da  Romano, 

d.  1251. 

OBIZZOII^ 

1 264-1 293, 
m.  I.  Jacopina  de*  Fieschi  (d.  1287), 
(in  1289)  2.  Costanxa  della  Scala. 


Azzo  VHP,  Beatrices 

Lord  of  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio,  m.  i.  Nino  Visconti  of  Pisa, 
1293-1308,  2.  Galeazzo  Visconti  of 

°>-  (1305)  Beatrice  ^  d.  of  Milan. 

Chai 


Charles  II  of  Anjou  ^ 


Costanza, 
m.  (1305)  Lambertino,  son  of 
Venedico  Caccianemico ' 
of  Bologna. 

»  Table  xi. 
•  Inf.  xii.  III. 

•  Pnrg.  Yiii,  71 


Francesco  (nat.). 


1.  Giovanna*. 


2.  Azzo. 


FOLCO  III, 
Lord  of  Ferrara",  1308. 

'  Lordship  of  Ferrara  ceded  to  Venice. 
**  Inf.  xviii.  56.  •  Purg.  vili.  73.  *  Purg,  xx.  80. 

'  Inf.  xriiL  50. 


[TABLS  XXIV.] 


CONTI    GUIDI. 
Descent  from  Tegrimo  the  Lombard. 


Tegrimo  (d.  before  940). 


Ranieri. 


Gmdo  (d.  after  943). 
Tegrimo  Bevisangue  (d.  before  992;. 
Guido,  in  Porciano  (d.  arc.  1034). 


Tegrimo 
(d.  1058). 


Roggero 
(d.  I2J5^. 


Guido,  lord  of  Pistoja  (d.  1043). 

Guidognerra  I,  in  Pistoja  (d.  1 103). 

Gnidoguerra  II,  il  Marchese,  foonder  of  Empoli  (d.  1124). 

Gnidoguerra  III,  in  Modigliana  (d.  1157). 

Guidognerra  IV  (Gnido  Vecchio), 
n.  Gualdrada  de'  Ravignani,  d.  1213. 


Tegrimo 

(d.  before  1270), 

Coont  of  Pordano. 

A 


Aghmolfo 

(d.  before  1247), 

Count  of  Romena. 

B 


Goido* 

(d.  ciW,  1 239), 

Count  of  Bagno. 

O 


MarcoTaldo 

Cd.  I229\ 

Count  of  Dovadola. 

D 


Repetti  calls  this  Guido  Guidognerra  IV,  his  father  being  described  as  Guidognerra  III. 


[TABIiS  XXIVa,  b,  o,  cL] 


CONTI   GUIDI   (caniinued). 
A.  PoRCiANO  Line. 

Tegrimo  (d.  before  1270), 
Count  of  Pordano. 

Gnido  (d.  1293). 


Tanciedi 
(d.  before  1319). 


Bandino 
(d.  before  1313). 


Gnaltieri 
(d.  before  1310). 


T^frimo 
(d.  1315). 


Faao 
(d.  before  1316). 


Riiggcro 
(d.  1318)- 


Alberto 
(d.  before  1350). 


T^rimo 
(d.  1323)- 


Bandino 
(d.  1333). 


Goidalberto 
(d.  1318). 


Giiglielmo 
(d.  after  I353)- 


Alessandro, 

m.  Caterina,  d.  of 

Ugolino  de'  Fantoli 

(d.1305?). 


B.  RoMSNA  Line. 

Aghinolfo  (d.  before  1247), 
Count  of  Romena. 


4 


Gnido  Pace  (d.  before  1281). 


Aghinolfo 
(d.  after  1338). 


Alessandro, 

Bishop  of  Urbino 

(d-  1340- 


Gnido 
(d.  before  13Q0). 


Ildebruidino  (Bandino), 
Bishop  of  Arezzo  (d.  131a). 


Uberto 

(d.  bet.  1305 

and  1338). 


I 
Gnido 
(d.  bet.  1305 
and  1338). 


Francesco, 

monk 
(d.  1348). 


Bandino, 

priest 
(d.  1348). 


Rnggeio 
(d.  after  1343). 


C.  Bagno  and  Battifollb  Line. 

Gnido  (d.  ctrc,  1239), 
Count  of  Bagno. 


Guido  Novcllo  * 
(d.  1293). 

Federigo  Noyello* 
(murdered  1289). 


Simone  da  Battifolle' 
(d.  after  1277). 

Gnido' 
(d.  before' 1 323). 


^  Head  of  the  Tuscan  Ghibellines  after  the  battle  of  MonUperti,  and  Manfred's  Victr  In  Florence ; 
married  Gherardesca,  daughter  of  Count  Ugolino  della  Gherardesca  of  Pisa.  (Table  zzx.) 

*  Podest4  of  Arezzo  in  1263 ;  afterwards  a  Gnelf. 

'  A  Guelf,  served  under  Charles  of  Anjou  against  Peter  of  Aragon  in  Sicily. 

•  Pug.  vi.  17. 

B.  DovADOLA  Line. 

Bdarcovaldo  (d.  1229), 
Count  of  I]k>vadola. 

I 


Goidognem*  (d.  1272). 


•  Inl  xvl.  38. 
[586] 


>  (d.  1268). 
Gnido  Sialvadco  (d.  after  1299). 
Rnggero  (d«  1332}. 


[TABLX  XXV.] 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN   GUIDO  GHISILIERI 
AND  GUIDO  GUINICELLI. 

Ghislerio(ii5o). 


Albextino. 


Goglielmino. 


Germrdo 
(Podesd  of  Perngia,  iao8). 


Oddooe. 


Spagnuolo. 


Rolandino. 


Booaparte.  Lorenzo '. 

OpixziDO, 

m.  NavifflU  d* Alberto 

de^  Fanti. 

GUIDO' 

(1344-1378), 

m.  Ghitola  d*Aiimoodo 

Komanzi. 


Ugolino*. 

I 

Goglielmmay 

m.  Gumioello  de*  Prindpi 

(d.  bef.  March  ao^  1275). 

GuiDO* 

(d.  bef.  Not.  13,  1276), 

m.  Beatrice  della 

Fratta. 


'  Lorenzo  had  another  son,  Guidottino. 

*  Ugolino  had  also  three  sons,  Rinieri,  Kamberto,  and  Ubertino. 

'  Gnido  di  Opizzino  de'  Ghiailieri,  commonly  called  Goido  GhisilierL 

*  Gnido  di  Guinicello  de*  Prinoipi,  commonly  called  Guido  Gninlcelli. 

(See  Pro^MgmUcrg,  N.  S.,  Vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  5-30.) 


[TABLX  XXVI.] 


pSpinoSecco"  Branch.] 


MALASPINA  FAMILY. 

Oberto  Obizzo  I 
(d.  aft.  1015). 

Alberto  L 

Oberto  Obizzo  II « 
(d.  bet.  io8|  and  1090  . 

Alberto  II,  snmamed  Malaipina 
(d.beC  1141). 

I 

Oberto  Obizzo  III,  II  Grande 

(d.aft.  1 185). 


Moroello  I. 


Gogllelmo 
(d.  laao). 


Obizzone,  Alberto,  II  Moro 

m.  Giordana,  d.  of  (d.  i  aoa). 

WmUmlVofMontferrat 
(d.1193). 

Cnrradol,  L*Antico% 

m.  Costanza,  nat.  d.  of 

Emp.  Frederick  II 

(d.rtVr.  ia55). 

Obizzino 

(d.  1 340). 

[*Spino  Fiorito*'  Branch.] 

B 

'  Fonght  (in  1084)  in  anny  of  Kmp.  Henry  IV  against  Countess  Matilda. 

'  So  called  from  the  anns  of  this  branch, '  lo  spino  secco  in  campo  nero.*  (Sec  Table  xkH,  a.) 

^  So  called  from  their  arms,  *  lo  spino  fiorito  in  campo  d*oro.*     (See  Table  uvi.  b.) 

*  Parg.  viii.  1 19. 

[587] 


[TABI.S   XXVI  A.] 
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LTABLX   XXVI  b.  J 


Iiiuirdo 
da  VerrucoU. 


MALASPINA  FAMILY. 
B.  'Spino  Fiorito'  Branch  ^ 

Obizzino 
(d.  1349). 


Alberto  da  Filattiera, 
m.  Fiesca.  utter  of 
Alagia  de*  Fieschi. 


Beniab6 
da  OHtoU 
(d.  1265). 


Gabriclle  Gheraidino 

;d.  1389).  da  Filattiera*, 

BUhop  of  Loniy  1313-1311. 


Niccolo.  11  Marchesotto. 


Obizzino 
(d.  beC  1353). 

'  Thif  branch  were  Gnelft. 
•  '  LunentU  Pontifex/  £pitt.  viiL  7. 


Francochino,  II  Soldato 


[TABLS  XXVII.] 


I.  MaUtestino^ 

Lord  of  Kimini, 

"3i'-i3i7. 


Ferrantino, 

Lord  of  Kimini, 

»3a6-i335. 


MALATESTA  FAMILY. 

Giovanni  Malate»ta' 

(d.  1347). 


Malateflta  da  Vermcchio  *, 
Lord  of  Kimini.  1395-131 3. 


3.  Gianciotto* 

(d.  I304\ 

m.  1*  rance>ca  da 

Polenta. 


I 

3.  Paolo  <■ 

(murdered  1385), 

m.  Orabile  Heatrioe 

di  Ghiacciuolo. 


daughter. 


two  ions. 


Guide 


iiH*»'_ 


3.  Pandolfo, 

Lord  of  Kimini, 

I3i7->3a6. 


I 

Malatesta 

GoasUfamiglia, 

Lord  of  Pesaro. 


Galeotto, 
Lord  of  Kimini, 
i335-»385. 


*  Podeiti  of  Rimini,  1337.  *  Died  young. 

*  *  11  mastin  feochio/  Inf.  xxvii.  46  (married  three  times^i. 
^  '  II  mastin  nuovo,*  Inf.  zxvii.  46  ^cf.  Inf.  uviiL  81.  85  . 

*  Inf.  V.  107. 

^  Inf.  V.  74.    One  of  his  sons,  Uberto,  was  murdered  by  his  uncle  Pandolfo  in  13J4 


[b»9] 


[TABLE   XXVIII.] 


THE   DELLA  SCALA  FAMILY. 
Jacopo  Fico  *. 


Mastino,  Alberto », 

Lord  of  Verona,  i a6a-i  277.  Lord  of  Verona,  1 277-1 301 . 


till 
Bartolommeo  ^  Alboino^  Can  Grande  <>,  Ginsenppe*, 

Lord  of  Verona,  Lord  of  Verona,  Lord  of  Verona,  Abbot  of  san  Zeno, 

1301-1304.  1304-1311.  1311-1339.  1292-1314. 


Alberto  II  Mastino  U 

(joint  Lords  of  Verona  after  death  of  Can  Grande). 


Purg.  xviii.  lai.        *»  Par.  xviL  71.        •  Conv.  iv.  i(r*-*.        *  Epist.  x,Hi, ;  A.  T.  {  24;  &c 
•  Pnrg.  xviii.  1 24-6.  *  Viliani,  xi.  95. 


[TABLS  XXIX.] 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

UBALDINI   FAMILY  MENTIONED   IN  THE  D.C. 

{From  PkilaUthts,) 

Ugolino  d'Abizzone. 


Ubftldino  dalla  Pila ».  OtUviano  ('  H  Cardinale  *)  ^  Azzo. 

I  I 

Arcivescovo  Rnggieri  ^.  Ugolino  d'Azzo  K 

•  Poig.  xxiT.  29.  ^  Inf.  X.  120.  «  Inf.  xxxiii.  14.  '  Pug.  xiv.  105. 
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[TABLE  XXXI.] 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  CHIEF  EVENTS  IN  THE  PARTY-STRIFE 
BETWEEN  THE  GUELFS  AND  GHIBELLINES  IN  ITALY  FROM  1140 
(BATTLE  OF  WEINSBERG)  TO  1321  (DEATH  OF  DANTE),  WITH  CON- 
TEMPORARY KINGS   OF   ENGLAND  ^ 


[Stephen,  K.  of  Engluid,  11 35-1 154.] 

1 140  (Dec  21).  Battle  of  Weinsberg  (Duke  Gaelf 
defeated  by  Emperor  Conrad),  at  which  the 
names  Welf  and  Weiblingen  are  for  the  first 
time  adopted  as  war-cries. 

[Henry  II,  K.  of  England,  11 54-1 189.] 

1 1 58-1 1 83.  Wars  between  Emperor  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  and  cities  of  the  Lombard  League. 

1 167.  Introduction  (ace.  to  Macchiavelli)  of  the 
party-names  of  Guelf^sA  Ghibelline  into  Italy 
(other  authorities  assign  this  event  to  the  3rear 
1  aoo  or  shortly  after). 

1 176  (May  39).  Defeat  of  Barbarossa  at  L^nano 
by  the  forces  of  the  Lombard  League. 

1 1 83  (June  a  5).     Peace  of  Constance  between  Barba- 
rossa and  cities  of  the  Lombard  League. 
[Richard  I,  K.  of  England,  1 189-1199.] 

1 190  (June  10).    Death  of  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
[John,  K.  of  England,  1199-1216.] 

1215.  Introduction   of  the  names  Guelf  and  Ghi- 
belline into  Florence  on  the  occasion  of  the 
murder  of  Buondelmonte.   (Villani,  v.  38 ;  Inf. 
xxviii.  104-8 ;  Par.  xvi.  136-41.) 
[Henry  III,  K.  of  England,  1216-1373.] 

13x6-1248.  Wars  between  Emperor  Frederick  II 
and  cities  of  the  Lombard  League. 

1337  (Nov.  37).  Defeat  of  the  Milanese  and  forces 
of  the  Lombard  League  at  Corte  Nuova  by 
Frederick  IL  (Vill.  vi.  30.) 

1 341-3.  Wane  of  the  Gnelif  party  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  Holy  See. 

I34l  (^Feb.  18).  Defeat  of  Frederick  II  and  the 
Ghibellines  before  Parma,  and  destruction  of 
the  city  of  Vittoria.  (Vill.  vi.  34 ;  Epist  vL  5.) 

1348.  Guelfs  expelled  from  Florence  by  the  Ghi- 
bellines with  the  aid  of  Frederick  II  (Vill.  vi. 
33;  In£  X.  48).  Ghibellines  all-powerful  in 
Tuscany. 

1349  (May).  Frederick  II  in  Tuscany.  Capture 
of  Capraia  by  Ghibellines.     (Vill.  vL  35.) 

1350  (Sep.).  Defeat  of  Ghibellines  at  Figline  by 
exiled  Guelfs.    (Vill.  vi.  38.) 

(Dec.  13).     Death  of  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
I35f  (Jan.  7).     Banished  Guelfs  return  to  Florence. 
(Vill.  vi.  43  ;  Inf.  x.  49.) 

1 35 1  (July).  Expulsion  of  Ghibellme  families  from 
Florence.  Guelfs  change  their  arms  from  white 
lily  on  red  field  to  red  lily  on  white  field ;  the 
Ghibellines  retaining  the  old  ensign.  (Vill.  vi. 
43;  Par.  xvi.  154.) 

Defeat  of  the  Ubaldini  and  their  Ghibelline 
allies  in  Mugello  by  the  Florentine  Guel& 
(VilL  vi.  47.) 
135^  (Jan.).  Defeat  of  the  exiled  Ghibellines,  with 
the  Pisans  and  Sienese,  by  the  Florentine  Guelfs 
near  Montaia  in  Valdarno.     (VilL  vL  48.) 


1353  (July  I).  Defieat  of  the  Pisans  at  Pontadexa 
by  the  Florentine  Guelfs  and  Lucdiese.  (ViU. 
vi.  49.) 

(August).  Guido  NoveUo  and  the  Ghibel- 
line exiles  surrender  Figline  to  the  Florentines^ 
who  raze  it  to  the  ground.     (ViU.  vL  51.) 

(Sep.).  Defeat  of  the  Sienese  at  Moiit- 
alcino  by  the  Florentines.    (VilL  vi.  53.) 

1253.  Capture  of  Pistoja  by  the  Florentines  and 
restoration  of  the  exiled  Guelfs.    (VilL  vi.  55.) 

1354.  Florentines  take  Poggibonn  and  Voltora 
from  the  Ghibellines  (VilL  vi.  56,  57);  and 
make  peace  with  Pisa  (Vill.  vl  58). 

1355.  Guido  Guerra  expels  the  Ghibellines  from 
Areuo;  they  are  restored  by  the  Florentines. 
(VilL  vi  61.) 

1356.  Manfred  induces  the  Pisans  to  violate  their 
treaty  with  the  Florentines,  by  whom  they  are 
defeated  with  great  loss  near  the  Serchio.  (VilL 
vL  63.) 

1357.  Poggibonsi,  a  Ghibelline  stronghold,  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Florentines.  (VUL  tL  63.) 

1358  (July).  Expulsion  of  the  Ghibellines  from 
Florence ;  destruction  of  the  houses  of  the 
Uberti,  who  with  the.  Fifisnti,  Gnidi,  Amidei, 
Lamberti,  Caponsacchi,  and  others^  take  lefoge 
in  Siena.     (Vill.  vi.  65.) 

I3|{  (Feb.).  Capture  of  Vemia  and  Mangona  by 
the  Florentines  from  the  Ghibelline  Conti 
Alberti.    (Vill.  vL  68 ;  Inf.  xxxii.  55-7.) 

1 360  (May).  War  between  Florentine  Guel&  and 
the  exiled  Ghibellines  in  alliance  with  the 
Sienese.  Si^;e  of  Siena.  Defeat  of  Manfred's 
German  contingent     (VilL  vL  75.) 

(July).  Dispatch  by  Manfred  of  800  German 
knights  to  Siena  in  aid  of  the  Ghibellines. 
(VilL  vi.  76.) 

(Sep.  4).  Disastrous  defeat  of  the  Florentine 
Guelfs  by  the  Ghibellines,  assisted  br  die 
Sienese  and  the  troops  of  Manfred,  at  the  battle 
of  MontapertL  The  whole  of  Tuscany  fidls 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ghibellines,  who  decide 
to  demoli^  Florence,  but  are  dissuaded  by 
Farinata  degU  Uberti  (VilL  vi.  78,  81  ;  InC 
X.  85-93).  Florence  at»ndoned  by  the  Gnelfr 
(Sep.  13),  who  take   refuge  in  Lucca  (VilL  vL 

79)- 

1361  (Sep.).  Guido  Novello,  Manfred's  Vicar  in 
Florence,  leads  the  Tuscan  Ghibellines  into 
Lucchese  territory  and  captures  several  strong- 
holds; unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  Fuoec- 
chio,  which  is  held  by  the  exiled  Tuscan  Gnelfr. 
(VilL  VL  82.) 

1 263.  The  exiled  Florentine  Guelfs  invite  Conradin 
to  their  assistance  against  Manfred  and  the 
Ghibellines.    (VUL  vL  83.) 


'  The  dates  of  the  Kings  of  England  are  included  as  forming  convenient '  lan(?marks '  for  the  English 
reader. 
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[JCXXI.] 


7ELFS  AND  GHIBELUNES 


iad|  (Feb.),  CaptnTC  of  Signa  by  ibe  exiled  Flor- 
entine Gnclf&f  who  iie  ejected  by  Guido  Novcllo, 
(VilL  vi.  84:) 

IJ63.  Guido  Novel lo  leads  the  Florentine  and 
Pitan  GhibeUiiie$  witb  their  Toican  allies 
againit  Lucca,  and  forces  the  Lncchese  to  expel 
the  exiled  Florentine  Gnelfs,  who  take  refuge 
in  Bologna.  The  whole  of  Tnicany  now  ht- 
comei  GhibclUne  (VilL  rL  85).  The  exiled 
Florentine  and  Taican  Gttelfs  expel  the  Ghibel- 
lincs  from  Modcna  and  Reggio  (Vill.  vi,  86). 

1354,     Death  of  Farinata  degU  Uberti. 

1265  (May).     Birth  cf  Danti  at  FhrencA. 

ia6|  iFeb,  36)-  Manfred  defeated  and  ilain  at 
Denevento  by  Charles  of  Anjoa,  who  is  sup- 
ported by  a  force  of  Tuscan  Guclfs  under  Guido 
Gnerra  (VilL  vii,  7-9;  Purg.  iii.  laS).  Dit- 
may  of  the  GbibelUne  party  in  Tuscany  (VilL 
▼ii.  13% 

ia66(Nov.  11),  Rising  of  the  Florentines  against 
Guido  Novello,  who  with  the  most  prominent 
Ghibellinea  t*  expelled  the  city  and  retires  to 
Prato.  Treachery  of  the  Ghibeliine  Gianni  de^ 
Soldanieri     i^VilL  vii.  14;  Inf.  xxxii.  lai.) 

I3$f(jan.\  Attempted  reconciliation  of  Guelft 
and  Ghibellincs  in  Florence  by  means  of  matri- 
monial alliances  between  the  two  parties ; 
Guido  Cavalcantl  betrothed  to  the  daoghtcr  of 
Farinata  degli  Uberti.     {W\\\.  vii,  15.) 

1167*  R^oration  of  the  Gnelf  supremacy  tn  Flor- 
ence, and  expulsion  of  remaining  GhibeUines. 
The  lordship  of  Florence  offered  to  Charles  of 
Anjou  by  the  Guelfs  for  ten  years  (Vill.  viL 
15).  AU  Tuscany,  except  Pisa  and  Siena ^  be- 
comes Guelf :  Viilvii.  ao). 

(June),  The  Florentines  capture  the  strong- 
hold of  SantcUero  from  the  exiled  Ghibellinet. 

(Viu,  Tii.  19.) 

(Aug.).    Charles  of  Anjoe  in  Florence. 
(Dec).    The  Ghibeltines  surrender  Poggi- 
bonai  to  him  and  the  Florentine  Guelfs,     (VilL 
▼ii.  31.) 

1%^  (Fck).  Charles  and  the  Florentines  bcskgc 
Pisa,  and  capture  Porto  Pisano  and  llie  ttroog* 
hold  of  Mutrone  ^Vill.  vii.  is).  Comadin, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Ghibetltnea,  anivea  in 
Verona  (VilL  ^  33). 

u68  (May),  Conndin  arrives  in  Pisa.  Charles 
ksvet  Tuscany  for  Apulia.    (VilL  vii.  33*) 

(Juie  35).  Charles'  troops  defeated  by  those 
of  Cooradin  at  Poote  a  Valle.  (Vill.  vii.  34.) 
Comadin  enters  Rome  and  dc()arts  thence 
(Aug*  to)  for  Apulia;  he  encounters  Charts 
at  Tagliacozzo  (Aug.  33),  where  he  Is  totally 
defeated  ;  having  bun  betiayed  into  th«  hazidi 
of  Charles,  he  is  beheaded  (Oct.  19)  at  Naples. 
(VilL  vii.  35-19  ;  Parg.  xx.  68.) 

If^  (Jane).  Sicnete  and  other  GhibelUnes  andcr 
Plovenzano  Salvani  and  Guido  Novfllo  de- 
feated by  the  Florentine  at  Colle.  (VilL  viL 
1% ;  Purg.  xL  131 ;  xlii  115-17.) 

(Oct).  Florentines  take  Oitina  from  the 
exiled  Ghibeilines  ;VilL  viL  ja);  la  alliance 
with  the  L4icchcsc,  they  bestefpe  Piaa»  and  cap- 
taie  Aidano   VilL  viL  33). 

1170  (Jane).  The  Florentine  Gnelfs  capture  Pian* 
dimexxo  in  Valdamo  and  nue  the  fortilicatlont 
of  PocKiboosi.    (VilL  vii,  36.) 


[Edward  I,  K.  of  England,  1273-1307.} 

1373  (fune  18).  Pope  Gregory  X,  accompanied  by 
Cnarles  of  Anjou  and  the  Greek  Emperor,  Bald- 
win IL  passes  through  Florence  on  bis  way  to 
the  Council  of  Lyons,  and  effects  a  tcmporaiy 
reconciliation  between  the  Gnelft  and  Ghi- 
beilines in  that  city;  the  agreement  lasts  but 
four  days,  after  which  the  Ghibellinea  are  onoe 
more  expelled.    (VilL  rii-  43.) 

1374  (June  3),  The  Ghibeilines  (Lambeftaoci)  ex- 
pelled from  Bologna.     VilL  viL  44.) 

(Oct.).    Capture  of  MootetopoU  by  exiled 
Pisan  Guelfs.    (Vill,  viL  45.) 
1375.    Coont  Ugolino  and  remaining   Gnelfs  ex* 
pelled  from  Pisa.     (VilL  vu.  47.) 

1375  (June)*  The  Bolognese,  ondcr  Malatesta  da 
Rimini,  besiege  Forll  and  Faensa,  but  are  ie« 
pulsed  by  Guido  da  Montefdcro  at  the  head  of 
the  Ghibeilines  of  Romagna  and  the  exiled 
Ghit>elHnes  &oro  Florence  and  Bologna,  (ViU* 
vU.  48.) 

(Sep.  3).  The  Lucchese  and  eaflad  Pitan 
Goelfs  under  Count  Ugolino  capture  Aadano 
from  the  Pisans.    (VilL  vii.  49.) 

1376  (June).  The  Florentines  and  Luccheic  defeat 
the  Pisans  tt  Fosso  Amonico;  Ugolino  and 
the  Guelfi  are  reinstated  in  Pisa-  (VilL  \\i.  51.) 

137I  (Jan,  30).  The  Guelf  Delia  Torre  expelled 
liom  Milan  by  the  Ghibeliine  Visconti.  i,VtlL 
viL  51.) 

1378.  Cardinal  Latino  Knt  by  Pope  Nicholas  III 
to  act  as  peacemaker  between  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellinea  in  Florence.    (VOL  vii.  56.) 

137I  Feb.).  Return  of  the  Ghibeilines  to  Flor- 
ence :  |)acifi cation  between  the  two  parties ; 
creation  of  fourteen  *  Huonomint  *  con&isting  of 
eight  Guelfs  and  six  Ghibeilines.  (VilL  viu  56,) 

t38s  ^May).  John  of  Appia,  the  Pope's  com- 
mander IB  Romagna.  defeated  at  Fori!  bv  the 
Ghibeilines  under  Guido  da  Montefeltro.  (VilL 
viL  8t  ;  InL  xxriL  43-4), 

(Jane).  Institutioa  oif  the  *  Priori  dalle  ArtE ' 
in  Florence,  in  place  of  the  '  BaociominL*  (Vill. 
▼tt.  79.) 

1184  (Attg.).  Total  defeat  of  the  Piauu  by  the 
Genooe  k  the  sea-fight  at  Meloria.    (ViQ.  viL 

U8|  (Jan.).    CoBOt  UgoUno,  with  the  aHiatan^  of 

the  Floraitiiiei  and  other  Tuscan   Guelfs  b^ 

land,  and  the  Genoese  by  sea,  expels  the  Ghi- 

beUinea  from  PIvi.   (VilLviL98.) 
1385.  SabialaiiQii  of  (aaido  da  Mootefeltro  and  of 

the  wlkolt  of  Ronagna  to  the  Pope.    (Vill.  vii, 

10a.) 
(OcL).  Ghibellise  rising  agaiMt  Slaa  qaetled 

by  the  Tuscan  Gaelii  under  Guy  de  Montfort. 

(Vm.vii.  no.) 
1387  (June).     Ezpaiaioo  ol  QfmVk  ftoa  Aretxo; 

war  between  Florence  and  Afcoo,    (VilL  til 

J  388  JuDe).    Expeditiaa  of  Hit  FkrcallBe   waA 
Tuscan  Qmkk  ag^laft  Aretao;  dctel  ol  Ika 
)  uartiagcnt  by  the  AiaCbas  uadcr  Baoa- 
» da  Monlefeltro  ai  Pieve  al  Toppo*  (Vil» 
vtL  not  Ittt  xiiL  tst.) 

(July).  Expalsion  of  Gaelic  frtvm  Pfia;  ian- 
prisonmeckt  of^  Count  UgoUoo  la  the  Tow^  of 
Fanioe.  (VUL  vU.  I3i ;  lot  aciill&.) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


ia88  (Aug.).  The  Lncchese  and  exiled  Pisan  Gnelfs 
capture  Asciano  from  the  Pisans.  (Vill.  vii.  12  a.) 
(Sep.).  The  Florentines  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
Maremma  a  contingent  of  Pisan  troops  return- 
ing from  the  Campagna  (Vill.  viL  133)  ;  they 
force  the  Aretines  to  raise  the  utgt  of  Cor- 
ciano,  and  try  to  engage  them  in  battle  near 
Laterina ;  (Oct)  raid  ofthe  Aretines  into  Flor- 
entine territory  as  far  as  Pontassieve  (Vill.  vii. 
124.) 

128I  (March).  The  Aretines  raid  into  Florentine 
territory  as  far  as  San  Donato  in  Collina,  seven 
miles  from  Florence  (Vill.  vii.  127).  The  Pisans 
elect  Count  Guido  da  Montefeltro  as  their  cap- 
tain, and  put  to  death  Ugolino  and  his  sons  and 
grandsons  (VilL  vii.  1 28 ;  Inf.  xxxiii). 

1 289  (May  2).  Charles  11  of  Anjou  passes  through 
Florence,  where  he  leaves  Amerigo  di  Nerbona 
as  his  commander  in  Tuscany.    (VilL  vii.  130.) 

(June  11).  Decisive  victory  of  the  Floren- 
tine Guelfs,  under  Amerigo  di  Nerbona,  Corso 
Donati,  Vieri  de'  Cerchi,  and  others,  over  the 
Ghibellines  of  Arezzo  under  Boonconte  da 
Montefeltro  and  Guido  Novello  at  Campaldino. 
(Vill.  viL  131 ;  Purg.  v.  92.) 

(Aug.).  The  Lncchese  and  Florentines  march 
against  Pisa  and  capture  the  fortress  of 
Caprona.  (Vill.  vii.  137 ;  Inf.  xxi.  95.) 
X  289  (Nov.).  The  Florentines  make  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  city  of  Arezzo 
by  treachery.   (Vill.  viL  138.) 

1290  (June).  Fresh  campaign  of  the  Florentines 
and  allied  Tuscan  Guelfs  against  Arezzo.  (Vill. 
vii.  140.) 

(Sep.).  The  Florentines,  Lncchese,  and  Ge- 
noese attack  Pisa,  and  destroy  Leghorn  and 
the  harbour  of  Pisa.    (VilL  vii.  141.) 

1 291  (Dec  23).  Guido  da  Montefeltro,  captain  of 
the  Pisans,  recaptures  the  fortress  of  Pontadera 
fix>m  the  Florentines;  unsuccessful  expedition 
of  the  latter  against  Pisa.    (Vill.  vii.  148.) 

1292  Qune).  The  Florentines  and  their  allies  make 
a  fresh  expedition  against  Pisa  and  ravage  the 
surrounding  country.    (Vill.  vii.  154.) 

129!  (Feb.).  New  constitution  in  Florence — Giano 
della  Bella's  '  Ordinamenti  di  Giustizia.'  (Vill. 
viii.  I  ;  Par.  xvi  131-a.) 

1 293.  Guelfs  all>powerful  in  Tuscany.  Florence 
and  the  allied  Guel&  make  peace  with  the 
Pisans,  who  raze  their  fortress  of  Pontadenu 
(Vill.  viii.  a.) 

1 294.  Death  of  Brunetto  Latino. 

X  29^  (March).  Expulsion  of  Giano  della  Bella  from 
Florence  (Vill.  viii.  8).  Charles  Martel,  son 
of  Charles  II  of  Anjou,  visits  Florence,  where 
he  is  met  by  his  father  (Vill.  viii  13). 

1295.  Attempt  of  the  Florentine  nobles  to  over- 
throw the  democratic  constitution.     (Vill.  vii. 

"•) 

'^9i  (J>A«)<  Expulsion  of  the  Grimaldi  and  their 
Guelf  adherents  from  Genoa.   (Vill.  viii.  14.) 

1 396.  The  Ghibellines  of  Romagna  under  Maghi- 
nardo  da  Snsinana  defeat  the  Bolognese  and 
capture  the  city  of  Imola.   (VilL  viii.  16.) 

1 299.  Peace  efifected  by  the  Florentines  between  the 
Bolognese  and  Maghinardo  da  Susinana.  (VilL 
viii.  28.) 

1300.  Commencement  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri 


Actions  in  Pistoja,  whence  they  are  introdiiced 
into  Florence  (Vill.  viiL  38-9).  The  Gnel^ 
send  an  embassy  to  Boniface  VIII  begging  him 
to  intervene.  The  Pope  summons  vieri  de' 
Cerchi,  the  leader  of  the  Bianchi,  to  Rome,  and 
tries  to  induce  him  to  make  peace  with  the 
Donati,  the  leaders  of  the  NerL  Vieii  declines 
and  returns  to  Florence. 

(May  i).  First  encounter  between  Bianchi 
and  Neri  in  Florence  in  a  street  brawL  (VilL 
vuL  39.) 

The  Ghibellines  of  Gubbio,  aided  by  the 
Aretines,  expel  the  Gqel&  from  their  city ;  bat 
are  thernselves  shortly  after  (June  34)  expelled 
by  the  exiled  Guel&  aided  by  the  people  of 
Perugia.     (VilL  viiL  44.) 

(June  15).    Dante  elected  Prior. 

The  Bianchi  predominant  in  Florence.  Car- 
dinal Matteo  d  Acquasparta,  sent  by  Boni£ue 
VIII  to  mediate  between  the  Bianchi  and  Neri, 
arrives  in  Florence.  Owing  to  the  oppotition 
of  the  Bianchi  he  fails  in  his  mission  and  leaves 
the  city  under  an  interdict.     (Vill.  viii.  40.) 

Corso  Donati  and  the  Neri  conspire  to  obtain 
the  Pope's  aid  in  crushing  the  BianchL  The 
Priors  (Dante  being  one)  banish  the  chiefe  of 
both  factions  from  ^orence,  the  Neri  with  Corso 
Donati  being  sent  to  Castel  della  Pieve,  the 
Bianchi  (among  them  Guido  Cavalcanti)  to 
Sarzana.  The  Utter  place  being  unhealthy,  the 
Bianchi  are  allowed  to  return.  (Aug.)  Guido 
Cavalcanti  dies  in  Florence.  (VUL  viii.  43.) 
1 301.  Corso  Donati  goes  to  Rome.  Boniface  Vm 
resolves  to  send  Charles  of  Valois  to  padfy 
Florence.   (VilL  viii.  43.) 

(May).  The  Bianchi  of  Pistoja,  aided  by  the 
Florentine  Bianchi,  expel  the  Neri   (Vill.  viii 

45-) 

Expulsion  from  Lucca  ofthe  Luochese  Kandii 
and  tiie  Interminelli  (among  thtfn  Castnicdo 
Castracane).  (VilL  yiii.  46.) 

The  banished  Genoese  Guelft  readmitted  into 
Genoa.  (VilL  viU.  47.) 

(Nov.  i).  Charles  of  Valois  enters  Florence 
as  pacificator.  The  Bianchi,  trusting  in  his 
gocMi  intentions,  make  no  preparations  for  de» 
fence.   (VilL  viii.  49.) 

(Nov.  5).  Charles  entrusted  with  the  goircm- 
ment  of  the  dty.  Corso  Donati  and  the  exiled 
Neri  return.  The  Priors  are  driven  from  office, 
and  the  Neri  pillage  and  bum  the  houses  of  the 
Bianchi  during  five  days.  Charles  does  not 
interfere. 

(Nov.  IX).  Election  of  new  Priors,  who  are 
Neri.  CanteGabrielli  of  Gubbio  elected  Podcsti. 

Cardinal  Matteo  d' Acquasparta  sent  to  Florenoe 
a  second  time  by  Boni£Bu:e  VlII  to  reconcile  the 
Bianchi  and  Neri.  He  again  fiuls  and  departs 
leaving  the  dty  under  sentence  of  excommimica- 
tion.  (VilL  viii  49.) 
130^  (Jan.  37).  First  sentence  (of  heavy  fine  and 
banishment  for  two  years)  against  Dante  and 
three  others  for  malversation  in  office. 

(March  10).  Second  sentence  {pi  deaUi  by 
burning)  against  Dante  and  fourteen  others  for 
contumacy. 

Final  expulsion  of  the  Bianchi  from  Florence. 
1303  (April  4).    Charles  of  Valois  dqpaxts  from 
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Florence,  leaving  the  Neri  \n  posacssioti.  (Vill* 
viii.  49.) 

Fulcieri  da  Calboli,  Podesta  of  Florence  (Purg. 
xiv.  58-66  V  beheads  several  of  the  parti&ans  of 
Ihc  iiiaDciii.    (ViU.  viii.  59;  Purg.  xiv.  55-66.) 

(May),  Expedition  of  the  Morentine  Neri 
and  l-uc^uhese.  under  Moroello  M  alas  pina^  against 
Pistuja.  and  capture  of  Serravanc,  (ViU.  viii,  52.! 

(June).  The  Florcmine  Ned,  through  the 
treachery  of  Carlino  de'  Pazzi  (Inf,  xixij*  69), 
capture  the  castle  of  Piantrcvigne  in  Valdarno 
frtrtn  the  Ghibellitics  and  Bianchi.    (VilL  viii. 

130I  (MarchV  The  GbibcUines  and  exiled  Bianchi 
of  Florence,  with  ihe  Bianchi  of  Botogn a ,  capture 
Puliciano  in  Mugello,  but  are  driven  out  by  the 
Florentine  Neri  and  Lucche»e,roany  of  thtm  being 
taken  prisoners  and  beheaded.    iViU.  viii,  60/) 

1303  (May;.  Renewed  expedition  of  Ihe  Florentitie 
Neri  and  Lucchese  ajjainst  Pistoja ;  ihcy  lay 
waste  the  Pistojan  territory  and  capture  Montalc. 
(Vill.  viiL  65.) 

130I  (Feb.),  Disturbances  in  Florence  between  two 
sections  of  the  Neri  party,  owing  to  the  pre* 
tensions  of  Corso  Donali.  The  Luechcse  inter- 
vene and  leicorc  peace.    ^Vill  viii,  68,1 

(March  10).  Cardinal  Niccolt)  da  Prato, 
sent  as  pacificator  by  Benedict  XI,  arrives  in 
Florence.    (VilL  viii.  69,) 

'3^4  (Jttite  4^.  The  Cardinal,  having  failed  in  his 
mission,  departs  leaving  the  citv  under  an  inter- 
dict.   (Vill.  viii.  69.) 

The  Neri  absolute  in  Florence. 
Fresh  disturbances  among  the  Neri  in  Florence, 
dnring  which  the  city  ii  set  on  fire  fjitne  10) 
and  a  great  part  of  it  consumed.  (Vill.  viii,  71.) 
(July  2J%  The  Ghibellines  and  exiled  Bianchi 
assemble  at  Lastra,  about  10  miles  from  Florence^ 
10  preparation  for  an  attempt  upon  the  city. 
They  effect  an  entrance  by  the  Porta  di  son 
Gallo  and  take  up  a  po^ilion  in  the  Piaiia  dt 
san  Marco,  where  they  exhibit  white  flags  and 
olive  branches  and  shout  for  peace.  Their 
overtures  meeting  with  no  response^  they  are 
forced  to  retire  discomfited.    (Vill,  ^nii.  73. 1 

(July  25).     The  Aretines  capture  the  castle  of 
IjMerino  from  the  Florentines.    ^  VilL  viii.  7,^,) 
(Aug  ).    The  Florentines  capture  the  ca*»lles 
of  Lc  Stinche  and  Montecalvi  from  the  exiled 
Bianchi,    (Vill  viii.  75.) 

1305  (April).  Kobert,  Duke  of  Calabria,  arrives  in 
Flurence  as  Captaiu>Gcncial  of  the  Florentine 
forces,  (May).  Under  his  command  the 
Florentine  Xcri  and  Lncchese,  in  alliance  with 
the  Tuscan  Guclfs,  besiege  Pistoja,  the  last 
stronghold  in  Tuscany  of  the  Ghibcllincs  and 
Bianchi,  (June).  1  he  Florentines  take  and 
ilcstroy  the  castle  of  Ostina  in  Valdarao.  (Sep.). 
At  the  instance  of  the  Ghibelliocs  and  Bianchi, 
Clement  V^  sends  legates  to  Florence  to  mediate 
Ijetween  them  and  the  Neri,  and  to  bid  the 
latter  raise  the  siege  of  Pistoja.  The  Florentines 
and  Lucchese  decline  to  obey,  but  Duke  Robert 
withdraw*.     (Vill.  viii,  8j,) 

130^  (March  i).  The  Bianchi  of  Bologna  and 
Florence,  together  with  t he Ghibel lines,  expelled 
from  liologna  by  the  Guelfs,  who  join  the 
Goelf  league  in  Tuscany.   (ViU.  viii.  85,) 


1306  (April  10),  The  Ghibellines  and  Bianchi  in 
Pistojap  hearing  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Bianchi 
from  Bologna,  lose  heart  and  surrender  the  city 
to  the  Florentine  Neri  and  Lucche&e  after  hold- 
ing out  for  nearly  a  year.  They  are  expelled 
by  the  latter,  who  raze  the  fortifications  and 
divide  the  Pistojan  territory  between  them, 
(Vill.  viii.  82.) 

(May\  The  Florentines  destroy  the  castle  of 
Montaccianico  in  Mugello,  belonging  to  the 
Ubaldini,w^hich  had  become  the  headquarters  of 
the  exiled  Ghibellines  and  Bianchi.  ( VilL^-iii.  86.) 

Clement  V  sends  Cardinal  Napolcone  degli 
Orsini  as  peacemaker  to  Florence,  but  the 
Neri  decline  to  receive  him.  Laying  the  city 
under  an  interdict,  he  proceeds  to  Bologna  to 
mediate  between  the  Guelfs  and  the  exiled 
Ghibcllincs  and  Bianchi,  but  the  Guelf  party 


maltreat  and    insult   him,   whereupon   he    lays 

■  Vill 

viii.  85.) 


the  city  and  uaiversity  under  an  interdict.   (Vil 


1;  Dec.  > .  Reform  o  f  the  democratic  constitution 
in  Florence ;  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  Ihe 
noble*.   (Vill.  viii.  87.) 

[Edward  II,  K.  of  England,  1307-1327.] 

1307.  Cardinal  Napoieonc  degli  Orsini  arrivei  in 
Arezzo,  and  forms  a  league  of  the  miled 
Ghibellines  and  Bianchi  from  Florence  and  the 
rest  of  Tuscany,  together  with  the  1>ftpaJ  ad- 
herents, against  the  Neri  and  Guelfs  of  F'lorence. 
The  Florentines  march  into  the  Arctine  territory, 
but  no  decisive  action  is  taken  on  either  side. 
(Vill  viii,  S9.) 

(Aug.).  The  Guelfs  of  Roraagna  while 
betiegiug  Berttnoro  arc  defeated  with  great  lost 
by  the  Ghibellines.    (Vill  liii.  93. ) 

1308.  Renewed  dissensions  among  the  Neii  in 
Florence,  Corso  Donati  is  accused  of  conspiring 
against  the  liberties  of  the  city,  and  is  declared 
a  traitor.  He  is  killed  (Oct.  6)  while  defending 
himself  agn  in  St  the  populace.    (V'ill  viii.  96.) 

*3°l  (J*"-)-  The  Are»ines,  with  the  help  of  Uguc- 
done  detla  Faggioola,  expel  the  Tarlati  and 
their  Ghitielline  adherents,  and  recall  the  Gnclf* 
who  had  been  in  exile  for  31  years.  Peace 
between  Florence  and  Arerxo,   (Vill  viii.  99.) 

(Jan,  61.  Heniy  of  Luxemburg  crowned 
emperor  at  Aix.    (Vill  i-iii.  10 a.) 

1309.  The  Ghibclline  Ubaldini  make  peace  with 
the  Florentines.   (Vill.  viii.  iod.) 

(April  6).  The  Bianchi  and  Ghibellines  of 
Prato  expel  the  Neri  acd  Guelfs  from  that  city, 
but  the  latter  are  reinstated  the  next  day  by  the 
Florentines  and  Pistojans,     (Vill  viii.  106.") 

C  April  34),  The  Tarlati  and  their  Ghibelline 
adherents  return  to  Arezio  and  expel  the  Guelf i, 
4 Vill.  viii-  107.) 

(May-June '.  Renewed  war  lietween  Florence 
and  Arezio.  l^c  Florentines  ravage  the  Aretine 
territory  up  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  (V*iU.  viii. 
I  io,> 

(June  1).  The  Lucchese  assemble  at  .Serrt* 
vnlle  with  the  intention  of  destroying  Pistoja, 
The  Florentines  object  and  help  the  Pistojans  to 
resist,   i  VilL  viii.  iii.) 

(June),  The  Guelfs  of  Ancona  are  defeated 
near  Jesi  by  Ihe  Ghibellines  of  the  Marches 
under  Fcderico  da  Montefeltro.  (VilL  vUi,  1 13*) 
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(June  u).  The  Gaelfs  and  Ghibellines  of 
Genoa  unite  to  expel  the  tyrant  Ubizzino 
Spinoli.  (Vill.  viii.  114.) 
I3|f  (Feb.).  The  Florentines,  nnder  King  Robert's 
deputy,  attack  and  defeat  the  Aretines  and  exiled 
Florentines  under  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola. 
(Vill.  vUi.  118.) 
1310  (June-Sep.).  Renewed  operations  of  the 
Florentines  against  Arezzo,  in  defiance  of  the 
commands  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII  that  they 
should  desist.   (Vill.  viii.  119-20.) 

(June).  The  Gnelfs  are  expelled  from  Venice. 
(Vill.  ix.  2.) 

(July) .  The  Guelfs  are  expelled  from  Spoleto. 
(VUI.  ix.  6.) 
1 310  (Aug.).  The  Florentines  make  alliances  with 
King  Robert  and  the  Guelf  cities  of  Tuscany 
and  Lombardy  in  order  to  resist  the  Emperor's 
advance  into  Italy.  The  Pisans  assist  him  with 
funds,  and  enable  him  to  set  out.   (Vill.  ix.  7.) 

(^Oct.).  Henry  VII  crosses  the  Alps  and 
arrives  at  Turin.  (Vill.  ix.  9.) 
^l\\  G*n-  6)-  Henry  VII  is  crowned  with  the 
iron  crown  at  Milan,  ambassadors  from  nearly 
every  city  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Florence 
and  her  allies,  being  present.  Pacification  of 
Milan  and  the  rest  of  Lombardy,  most  of  the 
cities  of  which  send  subsidies.   (Vill.  ix.  9.) 

(Feb.  11).  Guidetto  della  Torre  and  his  party, 
being  opposed  to  the  Emperor,  are  expelled 
from  Milan.   (Vill.  ix.  11.) 

(Feb.  20).  Cremona,  incited  by  Florence, 
rebels  against  Henry.  -^Vill.  ix.  11.) 
131 1.  The  Ghibellines  of  Brescia  and  Parma  expel 
the  Guelfs  from  those  cities.  Henry,  to  make 
peace,  replaces  the  Guelfs  in  Brescia,  and  they, 
aided  by  the  Florentines  and  Bolognese,  expel 
the  Ghibellines,  and  rebel  against  the  Emperor. 
(VilL  ix.  XI.) 

(April).  Henry  besieges  and  takes  Cremona 
and  Vicenza.   ^^Vill.  ix.  14,  15.) 

(ApriJ-June).  The  Florentines  recall  their 
Guelf  exiles,  and  enroll  the  Guelfs  of  Tuscany 
in  a  league  against  the  Emperor.  (Vill.  ix. 
16,  17.) 

(July).  King  Robert  imprisons  the  leading 
Ghibellines  of  Forli,  Faenza,  Imola,  and  other 
towns  of  Romagna,  and  expels  thence  the  exiled 
Tuscan  Bianchi  and  Ghibelluies.    (Vill.  ix.  18.) 

(Sep.  16).  The  Emperor  takes  Brescia,  razes 
its  fortifications,  and  imposes  a  heavy  fine,  ban- 
ishing 100  of  the  leading  citizens.   (Vill.  ix.  20.) 

(Oct.;  The  Florentines  and  Lucchese  fortify 
their  frontiers  against  the  approach  of  the 
Emperor.   (Vill.  ix.  ai.) 

(Oct  a  i).  Henry  arrives  in  Genoa  and  makes 
peace  between  the  opposing  parties,  reinstating 
Ubiczino  Spinoli  and  his  adherents.  (Vill.  ix.  24.) 

Henry  sends  envoys  to  Florence ;  the  Floren- 
tines refuse  to  receive  them.   (Vill.  ix.  26.) 

The  Florentines  send  troops  into  Lunigiana  to 
block  the  Emperor's  road  to  Pisa.   (Vill.  ix.  27.) 

(Nov.).  The  Emperor  threatens  the  Floren- 
tines with  reprisals  if  they  do  not  submit.  (VilL 
ix.  29.) 

(Dec.  1 5).  King  Robert  sends  troops  to  the  aid 
of  the  Florentines  and  Lucchese.  (vill.  ix.  31.) 

The   Gnel&    of  Brescia    rebel  against   the 


Emperor,  but  are  expelled  by  Can  Grande  della 
Scala.  Parma  and  Reggio,  aided  by  the 
Florentines  and  Tuscan  Guel&,  rebel  against 
the  Emperor.  (VilL  ix.  32.) 
1 3} I  Qan.  10).  Cremona  rebels  against  the  Emperor 
and  expels  his  Vicar.   (VilL  ix.  34.) 

(Jan.  11).  The  Emperor^s  deputy  arrives  in 
Pisa,  and  shortly  after  commences  operations 
against  the  Florentines.  (VilL  ix.  35.) 

(Feb.  15).  The  Paduans,  aided  by  the 
Florentines  and  Bolognese,  rebel  against  Henry 
and  expel  his  Vicar.   (Vill.  ix-  36.) 

(March  6).  Henry  arrives  in  Pisa,  on  his 
way  to  Rome  to  be  crowned.   (Vill.  ix.  37.) 

1 31 2  (April  23>.  Henry  leaves  Pisa  and  goes  by 
way  of  the  Maremma  to  Viterbo,  whence  he 
proceeds  to  Rome  and  forces  an  entrance  (May  7}. 
(VilL  ix.  40.) 

(May  \  K  ing  Robert  and  the  Guelfe  of  Toscany 
assemble  in  force  in  Rome  to  oppose  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor.   (Vill.  ix.  39.) 

(June  29).  Henry  is  crowned  in  St.  John 
Lateran  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tiber.   (VilL 

ix.  43) 

(July  24).  Galeazzo  Visconti,  aided  by  the 
Ghibellines,  expels  the  Guelfs  from  Piaoenza. 
(VilL  ix.  41.) 

(Aug.).  Henry  arrives  in  Tuscany,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  Arezzo,  where  he  makes  preparations 
for  the  siege  of  Florence.   (Vill.  ix.  45.) 

(Sep.  19).  Henry  lays  siege  to  Florence, 
and  remains  before  the  city  till  the  end  of 
October.  The  Florentines  receive  large  rein- 
forcements from  the  Guelfs  of  Tuscany  and 
Romagna,  but  will  not  risk  an  engagement. 
(Vill.  ix.  47.) 

(Oct.  31).    Henry  raises  the  siege  of  Florence, 
and  encamps  at  San  Casciano,  where  he  remains 
until  Jan.  6,  13I}.   (VilL  ix.  48.) 
13II  (Jan.  7-March  6).     Henry  encamps  at  Poggi- 
bonsi.   (VilL  ix.  48.) 

(March  9).  Henry  returns  to  Pisa,  whence  be 
issues  a  proclamation  against  Florence,  depriving 
the  city  of  all  its  dignities  and  privileges.  (VilL 
ix.  49.) 

131 3  (Aug.  5).  Henry  leaves  Pisa  on  his  way  south 
to  encounter  King  Robert  (VilL  ix.  51);  but 
falls  ill  and  dies  (Aug.  24)  at  Buonconvento 
near  Siena  (Vill.  ix.  5a).  After  the  Emperor's 
death  his  army  splits  up,  the  Aretines  and  the 
Ghibellines  of  the  Marches  and  of  Romagna 
returning  home,  while  the  Pisans  escort  the 
body  back  to  Pisa  by  way  of  the  Maremma 
(VilL  ix.  53).  The  Pisans  offer  the  lordship 
of  their  city  to  Frederick,  King  of  Sicily,  and 
others,  and  on  their  refusal  to  accept  the  office 
elect  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  Imperial 
Vicar  in  Genoa  (Vill.  ix.  54).  The  Florentines 
assign  the  lordship  of  their  city  to  King  Robert 
for  5  years  (Vill.  ix.  56). 

13II  (Feb.-March).  After  the  departure  of  Uguc- 
cione della  Faggiuola  from  Genoa,  the  Ghib^line 
party  in  that  city  splits  up,  and  civil  war  ensues, 
one  half  siding  with  the  Orii,  the  other  with  the 
SpinolL  The  latter,  being  worsted,  leave  Genoa. 
(VUL  ix.  57.) 

Uguccione  and  the  Pisans  make  war  upon 
the  Lucchese,  and  compel  them  to  receive  hade 
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the  Intcrmioclli  »nd  other  exiled  GhibelliQct 
into  their  ciiy.  (Viil.  tx.  58.) 
1314  I  June  14).'  Uguccionc  and  the  Pisansi  with 
the  help  of  the  Intcnninclli  and  other  restored 
Luccheae  Gbit^llines,  itiddenly  canture  Luccft, 
eijicl  ihe  Gueifs  and  King  Robert  a  Vicar^  and 
sack  the  city,  carrying  away  with  them  the 
papal  treamre.     (VilL  ix.  60,) 

The  Florentines,  alarmed  at  t  h  e  taking  of  Lucca, 
beg  King  Kotjcri  to  send  one  o(  his  brothers 
with  troops  to  their  support ;  Kobert  sends  his 
younger  brother  Peter,  who  arrive*  Ati^*  18,  and 
if  well  received  l*y  the  Florentines.  (Vitl.ix*6i*) 

(Sep-  18).  Victory  of  Can  Grande  della  !kala 
over  the  l^oduans  near  Vicen/a.    (^Vill.  ix.  63  ) 

(Sep.  aS).  Peace  between  the  Aretines,  and 
Florence^  Siena,  and  the  rest  of  the  Gtjclf 
league  of  Tuscany ,  brought  about  by  Kinj* 
Robert's  brother*  Peter.    (Vill.  ix.  64.) 

Uguccione  della  Paggtuola  and  the  Pisant 
take  Montccalvi  from  the  Florentines,  and  several 
ttroDgholds  from  Ibe  Pistojans.    (Vill.  ix.  68.) 

1 31 5.  Uguccione  besiege;*  ibe  Florentine  stroagbold 
of  MontccntiiiL  \  Philip,  Prince  of  TareotiUDf 
King  Robert**  brother,  arrives  in  Florence 
(July  11)  in  rcs])onse  to  an  appeal  of  the 
ilofcntincs  for  &up]>orl.   iVilL  ix.  70.) 

(Aug.  6  .  The  Floreniinet  set  out  with  a 
large  force*  composed  of  the  troop*  of  King 
Robert's  two  brothers,  Philip  and  I'eter,  and  of 
the  Ciuclfs  of  Tuscany  and  tncir  allies,  in  order 
to  relieve  Montecatioi,  but  are  completely  routed 
(Ang.  29)  near  that  place  by  Ugucdone  and  the 
Pisan  and  I.ucchese  forces,    (VilL  ix.  71,  73.) 

The  Florentinet  carry  out  yarious  reforms  and 
fortify  themselves  againat  Ugucciooc.  (VilL 
ix.  74,) 

1316.  Dissensions  among  the  Guejfs  in  Florence- 
tyranny  of  Ser  Lando  d*Agot>bio.    (Vill,  ix.  76,) 

( A  pri  h .  Uguccione  della  Faggi  uola  i t  d  riven 
out  of  Pisa  and  JLucca^  and  takes  refuge  witti 
Can  Grande  della  Scala  at  Verona.  Castruccio 
Ca»tracane  is  made  lord  of  Lucca.  iViU.  ix.  78.) 

(July).  TheCount  of  Battifolle,  King  Robert*! 
Vicar,  arrives  in  Florence,  and  cflccts  Tariotii 
reforms  and  tranquillizes  the  city*  (VilL  ix,  79.) 
1317  (April).  At  the  instauf^  of  King  Robert  the 
Florentines  make  peace  with  the  Pisans  aad 
Lucchese.    iV'ill.  ix-  8j.) 

(Aug.  4).  The  Ferrarcsc,  supported  by  the 
Hat^Qisea  of  £ste,  rite  against  Kmg  Robert ;  the 
Ibrmef  become  lords  of  Ferrara.    \^Vill.  ix.  8c.) 

(Aug.).  Uguccione  della  Fsggiuola,  aide«l  by 
Can  Grande  delia  Scala,  makes  an  unsocccssfiil 
attempt  to  return  to  Pisa*     (Vill.  ix.  8^.] 

(Sep.  15).  llie  house  of  d'Otia  and  the 
GhibelUnes  eicpelled  from  Genoa.  (Vill.  ix.  j«7  ) 

(Sep.  10).  The  Ghi^>clline«  of  Lombartly, 
under  Can  Grande,  besiege  Cremona  (V*iil  ix. 
W);  and  make  an  expedition  xgainM  the  Pa- 
doans^  taking  several  of  their  strong  placet 
(VilL  ix-  8g), 
I3j|\Feb,).  The  Piduans  make  terms  with  C4yi 
Grande,  and  undertake  to  reinstate  the  Ghibdp 
Ihwa  in  Padua    (Vill.  ix.  89.) 

(March).    The  exiled   ( 

L together  with  the  GhibelUnes 
bttiege  Gi»oa.   (VilL  ix.  90.) 


GhJbellinet 
of   L^mbAidy 


1318  (April).    The  Ghibdllnes  of  Lorobardy ,  under 
Can  Grande,  take  Cremona.    (VilL  ix.  91.) 

(July).  The  Genoese  invite  the  aid  of  King 
Robert,  to  whom  they  give  the  lord&hip  of  ihctr 
city  for  ten  years.  King  Robert  arrives  in 
Genoa,  and  defeats  the  Ghibcllines,  compelling 
them  to  raise  the  siege.  (Vill.  ix.  93. 94, 95,  97.) 

(Oct.y  Dissensions  in  ijicna  between  the 
Gucll  Tolomei  and  the  Ghibelline  Salimbeni 
composed  by  the  Florentines.    ;  VilL  ix.  96.) 

(I>ec.).     Can    Grande    appointed    Captain* 

Gcneml  of  the  Ghil^llinc  league  in  Lombardy. 

1 3' 9  (April).     King  KoU^  departs  from  Genoa, 

whereupon  the  Ghibelliocs  resitme  the  siege, 

(VilL  ix.  990 

(Aug.).  Can  Grande  captnres  the  suburbs  of 
Padua.    (VilL  ix,  100) 

(Oct.  10).  The  Guells  of  Lombard/^  aided 
bjthe  Florentines,  regain  possession  of  Cremona. 
(VilL  ix,  lot.) 

The  exiled  GhibelUnes  recapture  sundry  of 
the  *trong  places  of  Genua.  (V^ilL  ix.  103.) 

(Nov.  \  The  Ghibcllines,  under  Fedcrico  da 
Montefeltro,  capture  Spoleto,  and  bum  3oo 
Guelf  prisoners.    (VilL  ix.  104. ^ 

(l>ec.1.  Marco  Visconti  of  MiUn  defeaU  King 
Robert's  Ibrocs  at  Alessandria.  (VilL  ix.  loi.) 
1310  (A|irilj.  Caxlruccto  Castracane  and  the  Ghi- 
belUnes of  Lucca,  with  the  I^isans,  make  war 
upon  the  Florentines  and  take  several  of  their 
strongholds.  (VilL  ix.  106.) 

( May  31' .  The  Genoese  GhibelUnes  defeated 
at  Lerici  by  the  Guelfs  of  Genoa  and  King 
Rol)ert*s  troop*.    (VilL  ix    107.) 

Philip  of  Valois  sent  into  Italy  by  the  Pope 
to  uphold  the  Guelf  cause  (VilL  ix.  109I ;  he 
departs  without  accomplishing  anything  (VUL 
ix.  no). 

Genua  besieged  by  the  GhibelUnes  of  Lom- 
bardy aided  by  Castruccio  and  King  Frederick 
of  Sicily.  King  Robert  sends  a  fleet  of  galleyt 
to  oppose  thai  of  Frederick.   (Vill.  ix.  1 1  »-i  14.) 

Ihe  >lorentines,  during  Castruccio's  atitence 
at  the  siege  of  Genoa,  make  a  raid  into  T  ntibitt 
territory,  and  force  Castruccio  to  return  hoOM 
to  the  defeajce  of  Lucca.     (VilL  ix.  115.) 

(Aug.),  The  G  hi  bet  lines  expelled  from  Rietl, 
bvt,  aided  by  Sciarrm  Coloona,  they  return  and 
ca^  the  Guelk.   (ViU.  iJL  ia^> 

iAag.  95).  Qmb.  Gimnde  deleated  belbie 
pAttua,  Uguccione  della  FaggiaoU  being  killed. 
<ViIl.  ix.  IJIO 

Pisa  reverts  to  the  GhibelUnes  after  the  death 
of  Gaddo  dc' GherardeschL    (VilL  ix   tu.) 

(Sr[>.).  The  exiled  Genoese  Ghibellines  and 
King  }^r^Jerid('t  troopa  make  an  aiiattlt  00 
GeiMM  from  th«  land  tide,  but  are  rctntlaed  hjf 
King  Kobert*s  cavalry.   (VilL  tx.  116.) 

(Dec.  141.    The  Genoeae  rxilet  capture  and 
bum  Chiaveri.   (VlU.  ix.  117.) 
I  Iff  (Feb.  6),     'l*hc  GcfioeM  exiles  captare  NolL 

(ViU  ix.  Its,) 
1331.    Alliance  of  the  Flofilitbes  with  .SplnetU 
Malas plna  agaiiiil  Cm/Owosaq  CaaHftcane ;  ilU 
•Bcc««s  of  ihdr  McmHoBi.  (VilL  ix.  tJ7.) 

(June).  RmiOB  of  the  Cooctitiitioa  In 
Flotcoee.  (VilL  Ix,  ia«) 

(Sep.  14).    Dt^UA  ^  IMmU  tU  RMttma, 
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Alphabetical  Order. 

A  ciascun'  alma  presa,  e  gentil  core Son.  i.  (V.  N.) 

Ai  fals  lis !  per  qua  traiu  ayetz Canz.  xxL 

Al  poco  giomo,  ed  al  gran  cerchio  d'ombra Sest.  L  (V.  E.) 

Amor,  che  mnovi  toa  yirtii  dal  cielo Canz.  ix.  (V.  E) 

Amor,  che  nella  mente  mi  ra^iona Canz.  yii.  (Conv.) 

Amor,  dacch^  convien  pur  ch  io  mi  doglia Canz.  xL 

Amor  mi  mena  tal  fiata  air  ombra Sest.  iii. 

Amor,  tu  vedi  ben,  che  questa  donna Sest  iL  (V.  E.) 

Amore  e  1  cor  gentil  sono  una  cosa Son.  x.  (V.  N.) 

Ballats,  io  vo'  che  tu  ritrovi  Amore Ball.  i.  (V,  N.) 

Cavalcando  Taltr*  ier  per  un  cammino Son.  v.  (V.  N.) 

Chi  guardedi  giammai  senza  paura Son.  xxvi. 

Ci6  che  m'incontra,  nella  mente  more Son.  viiL  (V.  N.) 

Coir  altre  donne  mia  vista  gabbate Son.  vii.  (V.  N.) 

Color  d'amore,  e  di  piet^  sembianti Son.  xx.  (V.  N.) 

Cos!  nel  mio  parlar  voglio  esser  aspro Canz.  xiL 

Da  quella  luce  che  il  suo  corso  gira Son.  xxviii. 

Dagli  occhi  della  mia  Donna  si  muove Son.  xxvii. 

Den  nuToletta,  che  in  ombra  d' Amore Ball.  ii. 

Deh  peregrini,  che  pensosi  andate Son.  xxiv.  (V.  N.) 

Di  donne  io  Tidi  una  gentile  schiera Son.  xxix. 

Doglia  mi  reca  nello  core  ardire Canz.  x.  (V.  E) 

Donna  pietosa  e  di  novella  etate Canz.  ii.  (V.  N.) 

Donne,  ch'  avete  intelletto  d'amore Canz.  i.  (V.  N.) 

Donne,  io  non  so  di  che  mi  preghi  Amore BalL  iii. 

Due  donne  in  cima  della  mente  mia Son.  xxx. 

£*  m'incresce  di  me  si  malamente Canz.  xiii. 

£'  non  h  Xe^o  di  si  forti  nocchi Son.  xxxL 

Era  venuta  nella  mente  mia Son.  xviiL  (V.  N.) 

Fresca  rosa  novella BalL  iv. 

Gentil  pensiero,  che  parla  di  vui Son.  xxii.  (V.  N.) 

Gli  occhi  dolenti  per  piet^  del  core Canz.  iv.  (V.  N.) 

Gran  nobilti  mi  par  veder  all*  ombra Sest.  iv. 

Guidoy  vorrei  che  tu  e  Lapo  ed  io Son.  xxxii. 

In  abito  di  saggia  messaggiera Ball.  v. 

Io  maledico  il  dl  ch'  io  vidi  in  prima Son.  xxxiiL 

Io  mi  credea  del  tutto  esser  partito Son.  xxziv. 

Io  mi  sentii  svegliar  dentro  alio  core Son.  xiv.  (V.  N.) 

Io  mi  son  pargoletta  bella  e  nuova Ball,  vi 

Io  sento  si  d'Amor  la  gran  possanza Canz.  xiv. 

Io  son  si  vago  della  bella  luce Son.  xxxv. 

Io  son  venuto  al  punto  della  rota Canz.  xv. 

Io  sono  stato  con  Amore  insieme Son.  xxxvL 

L*amaro  lagrimar  che  voi  faceste Son.  xxi.  (V.  N.) 

La  dispietau  mente,  che  pur  mira Canz.  xvi. 

Lasso !  per  forza  de'  molu  sospiri Son.  xxiiL  (V.  N.) 

Le  dold  rime  d'amor,  ch*io  solla Canz.  viii.  (Conv.) 

Lo  Re,  che  merta  i  suoi  servi  a  ristoro Son.  xxxvii. 

Madonna,  quel  signor  che  voi  portate Ball.  vii. 

Molti,  volendo  dir  che  fosse  Amore Son.  xxxviii. 
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Morte,  poich*  io  non  traoro  a  cni  mi  doglU 
Morte  TilUna,  di  pieti  nemica 

NegU  occhi  porta  la  mia  donna  Amore    . 
Nulla  mi  parri  mai  piii  crndel  cota 

O  dolci  rime  che  parlando  andate    . 
O  patria,  degna  di  trioofal  fama 
O  voi,  che  per  la  via  d'Amor  passate 
Oltre  la  spera,  che  piii  larga  gira 
Onde  venite  voi  cosl  pensote    . 
Ora  che  *1  mondo  t'aaoma  e  ti  veste 


Parole  mie,  che  per  lo  mondo  tiete   . 
Per  quel  la  via  che  la  bellezza  corre  . 
Per  una  ghirlandetta         .... 
Per  villania  di  villana  persona 
Piangete,  amanti,  poiche  piange  Amore    . 
Poich*  io  non  trovo  chi  meco  ragioni 
Poich^  saziar  non  posso  gli  occhi  miei 
Poich^,  sguardando,  il  cor  feriste  in  tanto 
Poscia  dr  Amor  del  tutto  m*  ha  lasciato  . 


Qnantunque  volte,  lasso !  mi  rimembra 

Se  *1  bello  aspetto  non  mi  fosse  tolto 
Se  vedi  gli  occhi  miei  di  pianger  vaghi 
Se'  tu  coluiy  c*  hai  trattato  !M>vente    . 
Si  lungamente  m'  ha  tenuto  Amore  . 
Spesse  fiate  vengonmi  alia  mente 

Tanto  gentile  e  tanto  onesta  pare 
Togliete  via  le  vostre  porte  omai 
Tre  donnc  intomo  al  cor  mi  son  venute 
Tutti  li  miei  pcnsier  parlan  d*Amore 


Vede  perfettamente  ogni  salute 
Venite  a  intender  li  sospiri  miei 
Videro  gli  occhi  miei  quanta  pietate 
Voi  che  intendendo  il  icrzo  ciel  movete 
Voi  che  portate  la  sembianza  umile . 
Voi  che  sapete  ra^onar  d*amore 
Voi,  donne,  che  pietoso  atto  mostrate 


Cans.  xviL 
Son.  iv.  (V.  N.) 

Sod.  xL  (V.  N.) 
Son.  uxiz. 


Soo.  xl. 
Canz.  xviii. 
Son.  ii.  (V.  N.) 
Son.  XXV.  (V.  N.) 
Son.  xli. 
Son.  xlii. 


Son.  xltii. 
Son.  xliv. 
Ball.  Tiii. 
Son.  xlv. 
Son.  iU.  (V.  N.) 
Son.  xlvi. 
Ball.  ix. 
Son.  xlvii. 
Canz.  xix. 


Canz.  V.  (V.  N.) 

Son.  xlviii. 
Son.  xlix. 
Son.  xiii.  (V.  N.) 
Canz.  iii.  (V.  N.) 
Son.  ix.  (V.  N.) 


Son.  XV.  (V.  N.) 
Son.  1. 
Canz.  XX. 
Son.  vi.  (V.  N.) 

Son.  xvi.  (V.  N.) 
Son.  xvU.  (V.  N.) 
Son.  xix.  (V.  N.) 
Canz.  vt.  (Conv.) 
Son.  xii.  (V.  N.) 
BalLx. 
Son.H. 


II. 

NuwuriccU  Order, 

Ball  I.  Ballata,  io  vo'che  tn  ritrovi  Amore  (V.N.) 

Ball.  II.  I>ch  nuvoletta,  che  in  ombra  d'Amore 

Ball  III.  Donne,  io  non  so  di  che  mi  preghi  Amore 

Ball.  IV.  Fresca  rosa  novella 

Ball.  V.  In  abito  di  saggia  messaggiera 

Ball.  VI.  Io  mi  son  pargoletta  bella  e  nnova 

BalL  VII.  Madonna,  quel  signor  che  vol  portate 

Ball  VIII.  Per  una  ghirlandetU 

Ball.  IX.  Poich^  saxiar  non  posso  gli  occhi  miei 

Ball.  X.  Voi  che  sapete  ragtonar  d'amore 

Canz.  I.  Donne,  ch'  avete  intelletto  d*amore  (V.N.) 

Canx.  II.  Donna  pietosa  e  di  novella  eUte  (V.N.) 

Canz.  III.  SI  lungamente  m*  ha  tenoto  Amore  (V.N.) 

Canz.  IV.  Gli  occhi  dolenti  per  pieti  del  core  (V.N.) 

Canz.  V.  Qnantunque  volte,  lasso !  mi  rioaembra  (V.N.) 

Canz.  VI.  \  c)i  che  intendendo  il  terzo  ciel  movete  ^Codv.) 

Canz.  VII.  Amor  che  nella  mente  mi  ragiooa  (Coov.) 

Canz.  VIII.  I^  dolci  rime  d*amor,  ch'io  solla  (Coov.) 

Canz.  IX.  Amor,  che  jnnovi  tua  virtii  dal  delo  (V.E.) 

Canz.  X.  Doglia  mi  reca  nello  core  ardire  (V.E.) 
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Canz.  XI.  Amor,  dacch^  convien  pur  ch*  io  mi  doglia 

Canz.  XII.  Cosl  nel  mio  parlar  voglio  esser  aspro 

Canz.  XIII.  E*  m'incresce  di  me  si  malamente 

Canz.  XIV.  Io  sento  si  d*Amor  la  gran  possanza 

Canz.  XV.  Io  son  venuto  al  panto  della  rota 

Canz.  XVI.  La  dlspietata  mente,  che  par  mira 

Canz.  XVII.  Morte,  poich*  io  non  trnovo  a  cai  mi  doglia 

Canz.  XVIIL  O  patria,  degna  di  trionfal  fama 

Canz.  XIX.  Poscia  ch'  Amor  del  tatto  m*  ha  lasdato 

Canz.  XX.  Tre  donne  intomo  al  cor  mi  son  venate 

Canz.  XXI.  Ai  fals  ris !  per  qua  traitz  avetz 

Sest  I.  Al  poco  giomo,  ed  al  gran  cerchio  d*ombra  (V.E.) 

Sest  II.  Amor,  tu  vedi  ben,  che  qaesta  donna  (VJ£.) 

Sest  III.  Amor  mi  mena  tal  fiata  all'  ombra 

Sest  IV.  Gran  nobiltii  mi  par  veder  all*  ombra 

Son.  I.  A  ciascun'alma  presa,  e  gentil  core  (V.N.) 

Son.  II.  O  Yoi,  che  per  la  via  d'Amor  passate  (V.N.) 

Son.  III.  Piangete,  amanti,  poiche  piange  Amore  (V.N.) 

Son.  IV.  Morte  villana,  di  pietii  nemica  (V.N.) 

Son.  V.  Cavalcando  Taltr"  ier  per  on  cammino  (V.N.) 

Son.  VI.  Tutti  li  miei  pensier  parlan  d' Amore  (V.N.) 

Son.  VII.  CoU'altre  donne  mia  vista  gabbate  (V.N.) 

Son.  VIII.  Ci6  che  m*incontra,  nella  mente  more  ( V.N.) 

Son.  IX.  Spesse  fiate  vengonmi  alia  mente  (V.N.) 

Son.  X.  Amore  e  1  cor  gentil  sono  una  cosa  (V.N.) 

Son.  XI.  Negli  occhi  porta  la  mia  donna  Amore  (V.N.) 

Son.  XII.  Voi,  che  portate  la  sembianza  umile  (V.N.) 

Son.  XIII.  Se*  tu  colui  c*  hai  trattato  sovente  (V.N.) 

Son.  XIV.  Io  mi  sentii  svegliar  dentro  alio  core  (V.N.) 

Son.  XV.  Tanto  gentile  e  tanto  onesta  pare  (V.N.) 

Son.  XVI.  Vede  perfettamente  ogni  salute  (V.N.) 

Son.  XVII.  Venite  a  intender  li  sospiri  miei  (V.N.) 

Son.  XVIII.  Era  venuta  nella  mente  mia  (V.N.) 

Son.  XIX.  Videro  gli  occhi  miei  quanta  pietate  (V.N.) 

Son.  XX.  Color  d'amore,  e  di  piei^  sembianti  (V.N-) 

Son.  XXI.  L'amaro  lagrimar  che  voi  faceste  (Y.N.) 

Son.  XXII.  Gentil  pensiero,  che  parla  di  vui  (V.N.) 

Son.  XXIII.  Lasso  !  per  forza  de*  molti  sospiri  (VJN'.) 

Son.  XXIV.  Deh  peregrini,  che  pensosi  andate  (V.N.) 

Son.  XXV.  Oltre  la  spera,  che  piu  larga  gira  (V.N.) 

Son.  XXVI.  Chi  guarderji  giammai  senza  paura 

Son.  XXVII.  DagU  occhi  della  mia  Donna  si  muove 

Son.  XXVIII.  Da  quella  luce  che  il  suo  corso  gira 

Son.  XXIX.  Di  donne  io  vidi  una  gentile  schiera 

Son.  XXX.  Due  donne  in  cima  della  mente  mia 

Son.  XXXI.  E*  non  h  legno  di  si  forti  nocchi 

Son.  XXXII.  Goido,  vorrei  che  tu  e  Lapo  ed  io 

Son.  XXXIII.  Io  maledico  il  di  ch*  io  vidi  in  prima 

Son.  XXXIV.  Io  mi  credea  del  tutto  esser  partito 

Son.  XXXV.  Io  son  si  vago  della  bella  luce 

Son.  XXXVL  Io  sono  stato  con  Amore  insieme 

Son.  XXXVII.  Lo  Re,  che  merta  i  suoi  servi  a  ristoro 

Son.  XXXVin.  Molti,  volendo  dir  che  fosse  Amore 

Son.  XXXIX.  Nulla  mi  parr^  mai  piii  crudel  cosa 

Son.  XL.  O  dold  rime  che  parlando  andate 

Son.  XLI.  Onde  venite  voi  cosl  pensose 

Son.  XLII.  Ora  che  *1  mondo  s'adoma  e  si  veste 

Son.  XLIII.  Parole  mie,  che  per  lo  mondo  siete 

Son.  XLIV.  I'er  quella  via  che  la  bellezza  corre 

Son.  XLV.  Per  villania  di  villana  persona 

Son.  XLVI.  Poich'  io  non  trovo  chi  meco  ragioni 

Son.  XLVII.  Poichi,  sguardando,  il  cor  feriste  in  tanto 

Son.  XLVIII.  Se  '1  bello  aspetto  non  mi  fosse  tolto 

Son.  XLIX.  Se  vedi  gli  occhi  miei  di  pianger  vaghi 

Son.  L.  Togliete  via  le  vostre  porte  omai 

Son.  LI.  Voi,  donne,  che  pietoso  atto  mostrate 
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ACXORDING  TO  THE  ARRANGEMENTS  ADOPTED  SEVERALLY  IN  THE  EDITIONS  OF 
WiTTE  (W.),  FRATICELU  (F.),  AND  GlUUANI  (C). 

[N.B.    The  Oxford  Dtntc  follow*  W.] 

I.    I.    (\V.)  Omniam  hominum — non  impropcrat. 

(F.)  do.  do. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

L    a.     (\V.)  Primum  igitur — arbitrtri  stnltam  est. 

(F.)  Pnmum  i|ptiir — inferiora  consistant. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

I.    3.     (W.)  Nunc  autem  \idcndam — naturaliter  principari. 

(F.)  Est  ergo  sciendum — arbitrari  stultum  est. 
.    (G.)  do.  do. 

L    4.     (\V.)  Satis  igitur  declaratam— manifestissimam  veritatcm. 

(F.)  Nunc  autem  videndum— naturaliter  principari. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

I.    5.     OV.)  Rcsumentes  igitur — sive  Imperium. 

(F.)  Satis  igitur  declaratum — manifestum  esse  potest. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

I.    6.    (\V.)  Et  sicut  se  habet  |>ars — sive  Monarchiam. 

(F*.)  Ex  iis  ergo  quae  dcdarata— manifestis&imam  Tcritatem. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

L    7.     (\V.)  Amplius  hnmana — mundo  ut  bene  sit. 

(F.)  Resomentes  igitur — sive  Imperium. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

I.    8.    (W.)  Et  omoe  illud  bene — capituli  est  probatum. 

(F.)  Et  sicut  se  habet  pars — sive  Monarchiam. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

I.    9.     (W.)  Item  bene  et  optime  se  habet — regitar  regat 

(F*.)  Amplius  humana — mundo  ut  bene  sit. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

I.  la     (W.)  Ubicnmque  potest — unus  ergo  Princeps. 

(F.)  Et  omne  illud  t)cne — capituli  probatum  est 

(G.)  do.  da 

I.  II.     (W.)  Praeterca  mundns — necesse  est  Monarchiam  esse. 

(F.)  Item  bene  se  habet  et  optime — regitar  regat 

(G.)  do.  do. 

I.  I  a.    (W.)  Et  humanum  genus — Monarchiam  necesse  est  eae. 

(F.)  Ubicnmque  potest — unus  ergo  Princeps. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

1. 1 3.    (W.)  Adhuc  ille  qui  potest — Monarchia  sit  necessaria. 

(F.)  Practerea  mundus—necesse  est  Monarchiam  esse. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

I.  14.     (W.)  Et  quod  potest  fieri  per  unum — necesse  est  Monarchiam  esse. 

(F.)  Et  humanum  genus — Monarchiam  necesse  est  esse. 

(G.)  Et  humanum  gcnns — Monarchia  necesse  est 

I.  15.    (\V.)  Item  dico  quod  ens — ad  bene  esse  mundi. 

(F.)  Adhuc  ille  qui  potest— Monarchia  sit  necesttria. 

(G.)  da  do. 

L  16.     (\V.)  Rationibus  omnibus — habitare  fratres  in  unum. 

(F.)  Et  quod  potest  fieri  per  imum—necesse  est  Monarchiam  esse. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

I.  17.    (W.) 

(F.)  Item  dico  quod  ens — ad  bene  esse  mundi. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

I.  18.     (\V.) 

(F.)  Katiooibus  omnibus-^habitare  fratres  in  unom. 

(G.)  do.  do. 
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II.    X.    (W.)  Quare  ^muenmt — dirimendam  ingredlor. 

(F.)  do.  do. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

II.    a.    (W.)  Postqaam  sufficicnter—per  signa  cenuitar. 

(F.)  do.  do. 

(G. )  do.  do. 

II.    3.     (W.)  Dico  igitar — diyina  latebit. 

(F.)  do.  do. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

II.    4.     (W.)  Illnd  qaoque  qnod — ilia  ostenderet. 

(F.)  do.  do. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

II.    5.    (VV.)  Qoicmnqae  praeterea — adspidendos  fait 

(F )  do.  do. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

II.    6.     (\V.)  Declarata  igitnr— qnod  quaerebator. 

(F.)  Declaranda  igitur —  do. 

(G.)  Declarata  igitar —  do. 

II.    7.     (W.)  Et  illad  qaod  natara — ad  imperiam  venit. 

(F.)  do.  do. 

CG.)  do.  do. 

II.    8.     (W  )  Ad  bene  qaoqae — immediatis  capitalit. 

(F.)  do.  do. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

II.    9.     (W.)  nie  igitar  popolos— de  jare  obtinoisse. 

(F.)  do.  do. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

II.  10.     (W.)  £t  qood  per  daellum— de  jare  adqairi. 

\^V,)  Et  qaod  per  daellam — persaasit  injaste. 

(G.)  £t  quod  per  daellam — in  libro  praesenti. 

II.  XX.     (W.)  Sed  Komanas  popalas — patefadendom  est. 

(F.)  Et  si  Romanom  imperiam— ipsam  fefellisset. 

(G.)  Hacasque  patet — persuai>it  injuste. 

II.  12.     (\V.)  Maxime  enim  fremaenmt — persaasit  injaste. 

[(.'-)  Et  si  Romanam  Imperiam — ipsam  fefellisset. 

II.  13.    (\V.)  Et  si  Romanum  Imperiom — ipsam  fefellisset. 

(F.) 
(G.) 


III.    I.    (W.)  Condasit  ora — r^ni  caelorum. 

(F.)  do.  do. 

:.G.)  do.  do. 

in.    a.    (W.)  Ad  praesentem — absarda  seqaantor. 

(F.)  do.  do. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

III.    3.     (\V.)  In  introita — certamen  indpio. 

(F.)  do.  do. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

III.    4.     (W.)  Isti  vero  ad  qaos — at  visam  est 

(F.)  do.  at  visam  est  sapnu 

(G.)  do.  do. 

in.    5.    (W.)  Adsamant  etiam^-caasam  at  causa. 

(F.)  do.  do. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

III.    6.     (\V.)  De  lilera  vero — ejus  facere  potest. 

(F.)  do.  do. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

III.    7.    (VV.)  Adsamant  etiam — efficadam  habet. 

(F.)  do.  do. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

III.    8.     (W.)  Item  adsomant — inferius  ostendetur. 

(F.)  do.  inferius  ostenditar. 

(G.)  do.  inferius  ostendetur. 
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III.    9.    (W.)  Accipinnt  ctUm — per  gladiam  at  dictam  est. 

(F.)  do.  do. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

III.  10.     (W.)  Dicnnt  adhuc  qaidam — fecisse  non  ignoratnr. 

(F.)  Dicunt  qaidam  adhuc — in  Saxoniam  dnxit. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

in.  II.     (W.)  Adhuc  dicunt  quod — in  Saxoniam  duxit. 

(F.)  Ratione  vero  sic — per  hoc  patet  ad  rationem. 

(G.)  do.  per  hoc  patet  introitus  ad  rationem. 

III.  I  a.     (W.)  Ratione  vero  sic— per  hoc  patet  ad  rationem. 

(F.)  Positis  et  exclusis — ex  quo  sequebatur. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

III.  13.     (W.)  Positis  et  exclusis— ex  quo  sequebatur. 

(F.)  Amplins  si  Ecclesia — probationes  adduoere. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

III.  14.     (W.)  Amplius  si  Ecclesia — probationes  adducere. 

(F.)  Item  illud  quod  est  contra — minime  dependere. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

III.  15.     (W.)  Item  illud  quod  est  contra — minime  dependere. 

(F.)  Licet  in  praeoedenti — temporalium  gubemator. 

(G.)  do.  do. 

III.  16.     (W.)  Licet  in  praecedenti— temporalium  gubemator. 

(F.) 

(G.) 
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EpisU        L     (O.  G.)  Episcopo  Ostiend. 

(F.)  do. 

Epist       II.     (O.  G.)  Comitibus  de  Romena. 

(F.)  do. 

EpisL     IIL     (O.  G.)  Marchioni  Malaspinae. 

(F.)  do. 

Epist.     IV.    (O.  G.)  Exulanti  PistoricnsL 

(F.)  do. 

Epist       V.    (O.  G.)  Priocipibas  Italiae. 

(F.)  do. 

Epist.     VI.     (O.  G.)  Florentinis. 

(F.)  do. 

EpUt    VII.    (O.  G.)  Henrico  VII. 

(F.)  do. 

Epist  VIIL     (O.  G.)  Cardinalibus  Italicis, 

(F.)        AGmdodaPolenU». 
Epist.     IX.     (O.  G.)  Amico  Florentino. 

(F.)        Cardinalibus  Italicis. 
Epist       X.     (O.  G.)  Kant  Grandi  de  la  Scala. 

(F.)        Amico  Florentino. 
Epist.     XL    (O.G.) 

(F.)        Kani  Grandi  de  la  Scala. 
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^  This  Letter;  which  is  in  Italian,  is  omitted  from  the  Oxford  edition,  as  being  an  nndonbted  foT]g«ry. 
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LIST   OF  ARTICLES 
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NAMES   OF   PERSONS   OR 

PLACES.                                              ^H 

BesteinmiatorL 

^^^1 

A. 

Bibbia,  La, 

Corona.                                                      ^^^| 

AcMdemlcae  Quaestiones, 

Accademici. 

Bibbia,  Proemio  detla. 
Bonorum,  Be  Fine, 

Corruptioae,  Be  Qenemiiane                ^^^M 

Accidiosi. 

Boote. 

Crisiiani.                                                  ^^H 

Achmei^e. 

Borea. 

Crociata.                                                  ^^^M 

Actus  Aposiotarum, 

Brigata  Spend ereccia. 
Bticaiica. 

C. 

^^^M 

Adulatori. 

Banieth  PropheUa,                             ^^^^| 

Acnels. 

Decimo  Cielo.                                       ^^^^^1 

AtorhiuL 

CaelestI  ffierarcbia,  De. 

Decretaii.                                            ^^^^1 

Aggregazlone    delle    Stelie, 

Caeio,  Be, 

Decretalistae*                                       ^^^^1 

Ubm  deU\ 

Caeio  et  Mundo,  Be, 

Bei,  De  CivUate.                                      ^^H 

AlchimtstL 

Caelum  Empyretim. 

Berivatiortibus      Vertforum^                  ^^^H 

Alfa. 

Caelum  Steilatum. 

Liber  Uguiionis  de,                             ^^H 

Amanti,  SpiritL 

Cagioait  Ubm  dL 

BeuteronQmium*                                     ^^^^1 

Amlcitia,  De. 

Caina. 

Digesia,                                             l^^^^l 

Amore,  Rlntedio  d\ 

Cancro. 

DoctHna  Christiana,  Be.                   ^^^^M 

ABalyticM  Pfiorm. 

Canticum  Caniicorum, 

Dominaziotii.                                       ^^^^^| 

Ancella. 

Cantor.  IL 

Donatio  Constantini«                        ^^^^1 

AngelL 

Canioniere. 

Duca,                                                        ^^^^1 

Attfmat  De. 

Caos, 

DXV.                                                          ^^M 

Artimae,  Be  QuaniltMtc, 

Capra, 

^H 

Aitimalibus,  De. 

Capri  CO  mo. 

Ecclesia.                                                  ^^H 

AnimaUum,  De  Qeneratlone. 

Cardinale,  II. 

Eccieslaates.                                         ^^^M 

Antenora, 

CmrdlnaSh      Oette     Qumttra 

Ecctesiasticus.                                       ^^^H 

^m          Ant€praedicamentm. 

Virtu. 

Eglogbe  Latine,                                  d^^^H 

^H         Antictona. 

Camali  PeccatorL 

Eiementorum,  Be  Proprieta*             I^^^^H 

H         Antii^ferfio. 

Carro,  It 

^^^^1 

H         Antipodi. 

Causis,  Be, 

Elencbis,  Be  Sophlsticis,                   .^^^^H 

H         Antipurgatorio. 

Chervibini* 

Bioqueatia,  Be  Vuigari,                     I^^^H 

H         Antistcs. 

Chlesa,  Santa. 

Empireo,  Cielo.                                     ^^^^^| 

H         Apocalypsls, 

CbHstiana,  Be  Doctriaa. 

Bneida,                                               ^^^^1 

H         ApostoU. 

Cieio  e  mondo,  Di, 

Ente,  Be  Simpiiclier,                          ^^^^| 

^m         Apostolo. 

Cielo  CristaDino. 

Epbesiost  Hpisioia  ad.                        ^^^^1 

H        ApostQlomm,  Actus* 

Cielo  Empireo. 

Epicuri.                                                      ^^^^1 

■        Aqua    et    Terra,    Qumasilo 

Cielo  Stellato. 

Epistofae  Canonical                              ^^^| 

■            de. 

Ciotto  di  Gerusalemme. 

Eplstoiae  Paulinae.                                 ^^H 

^m        Aquario. 

ClvitMte  Bet,  Be. 

Epi stole  Bantescbe,                                ^^^H 

^M        Aquila. 

Coeiesti  Hierarctia,  De. 

Eresiarche,                                                ^^^H 

H         Aquilone* 

Coeto,  Be, 

Eretici.                                                       ^^H 

H         Arcaogeli. 

Coelo  ei  Mundo,  Be, 

Esther,  Liber.                                          ^^H 

H         Archimandrita. 

Colosseasesy  Epistola  ad. 

Eihica,                                                     ^^M 

H         Arlete. 

Comentatore,  U. 

EvangelistL                                                ^^H 

■         Arpie. 

Commedia, 

Evaitgeliutn,                                             ^^^H 

H         Ars  Nova. 

Confsssiones  AugustinL 

Exodus,                                                _^^^H 

■         Ars  Poetica, 

Con  side  ratione^  Be, 

^^^1 

^M         Ars  Vetus, 

Consiglieri  Frodolenti» 

FaUatori.                                             ^^^^1 

^M         Arzan^. 

Coasolatlone    Pbitosopiiiae, 

FariseL                                                      ^^H 

■        Audita,  Be  NaturaiL 

Be, 

Farsaglia.                                                ^^H 

^1        Austro. 

Contemplanti,  Spirit!. 

Fenice.                                                        ^^H 

^1        AvarL 

Cootemplatione,  Be, 

Fiiosofia,  Prima.                                    ^^^M 

■ 

Contra  Oeatilea. 

Filosofo,  IL                                                ^^M 

■        Barattieri. 

Convivio. 

Finibus,  Be.                                           ^^^B 

^m        Barone. 

Corinihios,  Epistota  ad. 

Fisica.                                                 ^^^H 

■        Bcatittidiul 

Corno. 

Fiiuni  InfemaU.                                  ^^^^H 

■       Beah  Of  Flae  dc\ 

Como  della  Capra. 
[005J 

Fiumi  del  Purgatorio.                        ^^^^^1 
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Fartaltorum  Remedku 

Frati  GaudentL 
FrodolentL 

G. 
Galassia. 

Qatatas,  ^iatola  adL 
Gemelli 
Qeaemtioae  et  Corruptioae, 

De. 
QenenHone  AnitnmUam,  De. 
Genesis. 
Gennaio. 
Oeatiles,  Contnu 
Gerarclida. 
GhibellinL 
Gigante. 
Giganti. 
Giove,  Cielo  6L 
Qtoventute  et  Senettate,  DL 
Giovinetto,  Lo. 
Giubbileo. 
Gittdecca. 
Giudicanti,  SpiritL 
Giudice,  IL 
GolosL 
Grifone. 
Gnelfi. 

H. 
HebraeoSf  Epistola  ad. 


L 

Wade. 

Imperatore. 

Imperatori 

Imperio  Romano. 

IndovinL 

Inferno. 

taiema. 

laionlaUK 

ioteUectu,  De. 

inveotioae,  De. 

Invidiosi. 

IpocritL 

Iracondi 

isaJae,  PropbeUa. 


J. 


J. 


JacoM,  Epistola. 

Jeremiae,  Proplietia. 

Jdy  Ungoa. 

JoitaMutemt  Bvangeiium  se- 

condum. 
Joiumnis  Epistotae. 
Joiuutnis  Visio. 
Jasue,  Liifcr. 
Jadae  Epistoia. 
Judicum  Lilter. 
Juditii,  Lilfer. 
Javeatute  et  Senectute,  De. 


L. 

Ladri. 

luuBentatioaes  Jeremiae. 

Lasca  celeste. 

Leone. 

Let^. 

Levante. 

Leviticus. 

Uifer  Altragatti  de  Aggtega^ 

done  Sdentiae  Stellarum. 
Uifer  Sententiarum. 
Uifer  Ugutionis  de  Deriva^ 

Oottilfas  Vertorum. 
Libra. 

Ubri  Regum. 
Limbo. 
Unguajd, 
Uagua  Oc, 
Uagaa  Oil. 
Uagua  di  Sh 
Locorum,  De  Natura. 
Lucam,  JBvangeiiam  secuo' 

dum. 
Luglio. 
Lmia. 

Luna,  Cielo  della. 
LossmiosL 


M. 

Maccalfei. 

Maestro,  IL 

Maggio. 

Magi. 

Magi  Pharaonis. 

Magister  Sapientmn. 

Magister  Sententiarmn. 

Magister  Sex  Principiorom. 

MaiaciMotii. 

Malebolge. 

Marchese,  D. 

Marcutn,  Evangeiiam  secuo' 

dum. 
Marte,  Cielo  dL 
Mastino. 
Matibaeum,  Bvangeiium  se- 

cundum. 
Mercmio,  Cielo  di. 
Metamorpboseos. 
Metapiiysica. 
Meteoris,  De. 
Metropolitano. 
Mezzodl. 
Militanti,  SpiritL 
MiiitaH,  De  Re. 
Mobile  Primo. 
Moaarcbia,  De. 
Montone. 
Muse. 

N. 
Nasetto,  II. 
Nasuto.  IL 


Natura  Ijoooram,  iM. 
Naturaii  AuditUt  De. 
Naudems. 
Negligent!. 
Nicomacbum,  Ad. 
Nocchiere,  IL 
Nono  Cielo. 
Novembre. 
Novum  Testameatam. 
Numerorum,  LMfer. 


O. 

Oc,  Uagua. 

Occidente. 

Oceano. 

Ochiover. 

Odissea. 

Ofticiis,  De. 

Oil,  Uagua. 

Omega. 

Omicide. 

Operant!,  SpiritL 

Orbist  De  Substantia. 

Oriente. 

Orsa. 

Ortolano. 

Ottavo  Cielo. 

Ottobre. 

Ovidio  Maggiore. 

P. 
P. 

Paladino. 
Palmieri. 
Papa. 
PapL 
Paradiso. 
Paradiso. 

Paradiso  Terrestre. 
Paradoxa. 
Paraiipomenon. 
Pastore. 
Patemostro. 
Patriarca. 
Pauiinae  ^istolae. 
Pellicano. 
Peregrini. 
PeripateticL 
Pescatore,  IL 
PescL 

Petri  ^istoiae. 
PharisaeL 
Pbarsaiia. 

PbiiippenseSf  Eifisioim  i 
Pbiiosopbia,  Prima. 
Philosophus. 
Piiysica. 
Piche,  Le. 
Pineta. 
PittagoricL 
PodestadL 
Poetica.Ars. 
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PatiUcm. 

Romei 

Spiriti  VoUvi  MancantL                ^^^B 

Ponente, 

Rosa  Celestiale, 

SteOe  Fisse.                                         .^^M 

Pontifex. 

Roffiani. 

SteUe  Fisse,  Qelo  deUe.                  ^^^1 

Porta  dell*  Inferno. 

^^^^1 

Porta  del  Paradiso. 

S, 

Storim  Thebanm.                                     ^^H 

Porta  del  PurgatoHo. 

Sabaoth. 

SUami,  Vico  deglL                                ^^M 

Porta  di  Dite. 

Sadducei. 

SubsianUa  OrbiB,  De.                             ^^M 

Porta  di  san  Pictro, 

Saggio. 

SuicidL                                                     ^^M 

Prmedic^meatM. 

SmtmL 

Summulae  Logicaies.                             ^^^^M 

Predonl 

Ssmuem,  Libri. 

Super  bi*                                                    ^^^| 

Prete,  11  gran. 

Santelena. 

^^^H 

Prims  PhiiosophiM* 

Santo  Volto, 

^H 

Prim  i  pile. 

Sapient!.  Spiritl. 

TetmMe.                                                 ^^M 

Prinio  Cielo> 

SmpleoUae,  Uben 

Tegai.                                                    ^H 

Primo  Mobile. 

Satlro, 

Templari.                                                 ^^H 

Prmcipati 

Saturno,  Cielo  dL 

Terra.                                                           ^^H 

Principe. 

Savi  d'Egitto. 

Terzo  Cielo.                                           ^^H 

PriDcipi  Negligenti. 

Savi,  Sctte, 

Tesoro.                                                             ^M 

Priacipum,  De  Regimlac, 

Savio. 

TestamentOt  Nuova.                                 ^^^^ 

Prk*rm  Ansiyiics. 

Scandalosi. 

Testamento,  Vecchla,                              ^^^| 

Procession e  mistica. 

Scialacquatori. 

TbebaidoB.                                                 ^^M 

Prodighi. 

Scirocco. 

Tbessakfoiceases,     Episiolm                 ^^H 

ProemJo  deUs  Bihbim. 

Scorpio. 

^^B 

Prophcta. 

Scismatid, 

Timaeas.                                                ^^H 

PropiieiMiitus       Ehmeatth* 

Scorta, 

Tlmoiheum,  Epiataia  ad,                       ^^H 

rum.  De, 

Sciiptura  Sandm. 

Tiraimi.                                                  ^^H 

Proverbk>rumt  Ubcn 

Secondo  Cielo. 

TisHii.                                                      ^H 

Psalmista. 

Seduttort 

Tobiae,  fJben                                       ^H 

Pssfmorum,  Liber, 

Senectute,  De, 

Tolotnea.                                                 ^^^M 

Purgatorio. 

Senectute.  De  Juventute  et 

TraditorL                                            ,^^^B 

PurgmiorkK 

Sensu  et  SeasibifK  De. 

THvio,                                                 ^^^H 

SentenUanim,  Liber. 

TronL                                                 ^^^^1 

Q, 

Sententiaruin,  Biagtster. 

^^H 

Qumdrfvia. 

Septemtrio. 

Usttrai.                                               ^^^^1 

Quaestio  de  Aqum  et  Term. 

Serafini. 

^H 

Qusntitate  Animme,  Oe, 

Sesto  Cielo, 

Veccbierxa,  DelkL                                 ^^H 

Quarto  Cielo. 

QuMiuor    VirtuUlms    Csfdh 

Sette  Regt. 

Veltro.  IL                                                  ^^H 

Sette  Savi, 

Venere,  Cielo  di.                                ,.^^1 

nmUhiis,  De. 

Settembre. 

Veronica^  La.                                     ^^^^^1 

Qiiinto  Cielo. 

Settentrione* 

Vespro  Siciliano.                                ^^^^| 

Settimo  Cielo. 

Vetua  Teatamentum,                         i^^^^l 

R, 

Si,  Uagum  dL 

Vico  degU  Strami.                             ^^H 

Re. 

Signorc, 

Vigliacchi.                                                 ^^H 

Re  mnUBrl,  De. 

SimonlacL 

Violenti                                                    ^^H 

Rege. 

Simpliclter  Bate,  De. 

Virtu  dL                                                        ^^H 

Regimine  Priadpum,  De. 

Sodomiti. 

Virtulibua  CatdlnmiibuM,  Dm                 ^^1 

KegintL 

Sole. 

Quatuor                                                ^^^H 

Re^o,  IL 

Sole,  Cielo  del. 

Visio  Jobanala,                                         ^^H 

Regum,  Uber, 

SopMsticlM  Eienchis,  De, 

VliM  Naorm.                                             ^^H 

Remedia  AmoHs. 

Speculum  Juris. 

Volto.  Santo.                                         ^^H 

Re  media,  Fortaltorum. 

Spiriti  Anianti. 

Votivi  MancaotL  Spina                     ^^M 

Rerum  Transformattone.De^ 

Spiriti  ContemplantL 

Vufgmrt  B§99U0otlM,  De.                        ^H 

Rerum  TraasmutaUoae,  De. 

SpiriU  Giudicanti. 

RhetoricM. 

Spiriti  MiUtanti 

^H 

1              RImedIo  d'Amore. 

Spiriti  Operanti* 

Zeffiro.                                                      ^^H 

H         RammtWBt  Epistolm  md. 

Spinti  Saptena 

mi 

ZodUco.                                                   ^^^H 
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Adelais.    rAdalagia.] 
Aeacns.    ^aoo.] 
Aegina.    tegina.] 
Aeneas.    [£xiea.] 
Aeaeid.    [Baeida,] 
Aeolus.    [Eolo.] 
Aesop.    [Esopo.] 
Aethon.    [Eton.] 
Aetna.     [Etna.] 
Ahasnems.    [Aasuera] 
AhithopheL    [Aohito&L] 
Alazais.    [Adalagia.] 
Alcmaeon.        [Almeone.l 
Amphiarans.    [Anflarao.J 
Amphion.    [Axiflone.] 
Apulia.    [Puglia.] 
Ariadne.    [Arianna.] 
ArsenaL    [ArsaniL] 
Arthur.     [Arttt] 
Atfaamas.    [Atamante.] 
Athens.    [Atene.] 
Austria.    [AnaterloolL.] 
Auvergne.    [Alvemla*.] 

B. 

Baptist    [Battista.] 
Baptistery.    [Battieteo.] 
Bear,  The.    [Orsa.] 
Belisarius.    [Bellisar.] 
Bethlehem.    [Betlemme.] 
Blasphemers.  [Bestemmia- 

tori.] 
Bohemia.    [Baemme.] 
Bougie.     [Bnggea.] 
Brundusium.    [Brandisio.] 
Bryson.    [Brisso.] 

C. 

Cadiz.    [Ghide.] 

Cahors.    [Caorsa.] 

Capet,   Hugh.      [Ciapetta, 

Ugo.] 
Capulets.    [CappellettL] 
Castile.    [Castella.] 
Cataluiia.    [Catalognia.] 
Caurus.    [Coro.] 
Cephalus.    [Cefialo.] 
Ceuta.    [Setta.] 
Chalcedon.    [Caloidonio.] 
Chaos.    [Caos.] 
Charles.    [Carlo.] 
Charon.    [Caron.] 
Charybdis.    [Cariddi.] 
Christ.    [Cristo.] 
Chrysostom.   [Crisostomo.] 
Church,  The.    [Chiesa.] 


Clara,  St    [Chiara,  Santa.] 
Classis.     [Chiassi.] 
Clotho.    [Cloto.] 
Cluny.    [Clugni.] 
Clusium.     [ChinsL] 
Clymene.    [Climend.] 
Conrad.    [Currado.] 
Conradin.    [Curradino.l 
Constance.    [Costansa.] 
Constantine.    [Costantino.] 
Cornelia.    [Comiglia.] 
Corsicans.    [CorsL] 
Counsellors,    Evil.     [Con- 

siglierl  FrodolentL] 
Crusade.    [Crooiata.] 
Cyprus.    [Ciprl.] 
C3rrus.    [Ciro.] 
Cytherea.    [Citerea.] 


Daedalus.    [Dedalo.] 
Danube.    [Danoia.] 
Deiphyle.     [Deifller] 
Delphic.    [Delfioa] 
DeviL    [DiaboluB.] 
Dionysius.    [Dionisio.] 
Dominions.  [Dominazioni] 
Don.     [Tanat] 
Douay.    [Doagio.] 
Dryads.    [Driades.] 
Duchy  ( of  8i>oleto).    [Duoa- 

tus.] 
Djrrrachium.    [Dnrasio.] 


Eagle,  The.    [Aquila.] 
Earth.    [Terra.] 
East,  The.     TOriente.] 
Echo.    [Eoo.J 
Bctogues.    [Egfogbe.] 
Edward.    [Edoardo.] 
Elbe.    [Albia.] 
Eleanor.    [Eleonora.] 
Electra.    [Elettra.] 
EUjah.    [Mia.] 
Elisha.    [Eliseo.] 
Elysium.    rSlisio.] 
Emperor,   The.      [Impera- 

tore.] 
England.    [Inghilterra.] 
English.    [InglesL] 
Envious,  The.     [InvidiosL] 
Ephialtes.    [Fialte.] 
Erard.    [Alardo.] 
Erichtho.    [Eriton.] 
Erik.    [Erioo.] 
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Erinyes.    [Brine.] 
Eriphyle.    [Briflle.] 
Erysichthon.    [Bresitone.] 
Ethiopia.    [Etiopia.] 
Euphrates.    pBufirata.] 
Euryalus.    [Burialo.] 
Eurypylus.    [Eoripilo.] 

r. 

Flanders.    [Fiandra.] 
Flemings.    [Fiammin^hi.] 
Fraudulent,  The.     [Frodo- 
lentL] 
Frederick.    [Federioo.] 
French.    [Franoesoo.] 
Friars,  JoviaL  [Frati  Ghm- 

denti.] 
Friars,  Minor.    [Frati  IQ- 

norL] 
Frisians.    [Frisoni.] 

G. 

GaUcia.    [Oalisia.] 
Gallehault    [Gkdeotto.] 
Gascons.    [auaachL] 
Gascony.    [Guascogna.] 
Gauls.    [Galliz.] 
Germans.    [TedeadhL] 
Germany.    [Lamagna.] 
Geryon.    [Oerione.] 
Ghent    [Guanto.] 
Gideon.    [Oedeon.] 
GUboa.    [Gelbo^] 
GUes,St    rEgidioM 
Gluttons.    [GolosL] 
God.    [Dio.j 
Godfrey.    [OottifredL] 
QospeU  The.    [EnuvBtflbi] 
Gratian.    [Qraaiano.] 
Greeks.    [Greoii.] 
GrifiBn,  The.    [Grifone.] 
Guenever.    [Ginevra.] 
Guy.    [Guido.] 

H. 

Hakon.    [AooneM 
Haman.    [Amano.j 
Hannibal.    [Annibale.] 
Harmonia.    [Armonia}. 
Harpies.    [Arpie.] 
Hautefort    [Altalbrte.] 
Hebrews.    [Ebrel] 
Hecate.    pSoate.] 
Hector.    uBttoreT]^ 
Hecuba.    [EcubaT] 
Helen.    [Elena.] 
Helice.    [BUoe.] 
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H  el  icon.     [Eli  oon  a,  | 
Heliodorus.     |£liodoro.] 
Hell.    [Inferno.] 
Hellespont     [EUeBponto.] 
Henry,     |Arrigo.] 
Heraclitua.     [EracUto.] 
Hercules.     [Ercole) 
Heresiarchfi.    |  BreBlarohe.] 
Heretics.     [EreticiJ 
Hermaphroditus.       [Erma- 

frodito,) 
Hero.     [Ero.] 
Herod.     |Erod#.] 
Hezekiah.    lfiftaohia.l 
Hierarchy.     [Qerarehia.] 
Hippocrates.     [Ippocrata,] 
Hippolytas,     llppolito.l 
Holofernes.     [Ololbm^J 
Homer.    [Omero.] 
Honodus*     [One  rio,] 
Horace.     [Oraaio.] 
Hortensiua.    jOrtenaio-] 
Hogh.     [Ugo] 
Hungary.     [Ungorla,] 
Hyperion.     [Iperione.] 
Hy  pocritea.     |  IpooritL] 
Hypsipyle.     |Iaime.] 

L 

lapetus.     [Qiapeto.] 
Iphigenia.     [Xflgania.] 
Iscariot.     [EioarioUo.] 
laere.    [iB&ra.] 


Jacob.     [Glacobbe.] 
Jamea.     [Jaeomo.] 
Jamea«  St.    J  Jacopo.] 
Janiculua.    [Qianloolo.] 
January.     [Qennaio.] 
Janus.     |Qiano.j 
Jaacm.    [Oiaaone.] 
Jehoahaphat    [JoiaAt] 
Jephthab.     fJeptd.] 
Jeremiah.    [Geremia.] 
Jerico.     lOerico] 
Jerome.     [Oeronimo.] 
Jemaalem.  [Geruaalemma.] 
Jewe.    ilaal.] 
Jesus.     [Oeaii.] 
Jews.     (GiudeL) 
Joachim.     [Gioacehlno.] 
Joan.    (Giovanna.J 
Job.     [Giobbe.] 
Jocasta     [Gioeaata.] 
John.     [Giovanni.] 
Joseph.     lOiuseppo.] 
Joshua.    |JoBU&.] 
Jovial  Friars.    [Frati  Qaa- 

dantl) 
Juba.    [Giuba.] 
JubUee.    [GiubbUeo.] 


U 


Judaea.  fGludea,] 

Judah.  [Giuda  *.] 

Judas.  [Giuda  1.] 

Jude.  [Giuda  ^.] 

Judges t  Book  of,     [Ja4icum 

Liber:] 
Judith.     [Giuditta] 
Jugurtha,     [Giugurta,] 
JuUa.     IGiulla.] 
July.     [Iiuglio.1 
Juno.     [Giuno,] 
Jupiter.     [Oiove,] 
Justinian.     fGlustiniano.] 
Juvenal.     [Qlovenale.] 


La  Vemia.     [ Alverala  2.] 
Lawrence,  St     [Lorenao.] 
Leah.    [Lia.] 
Lebanon.     I U  ban  us.] 
Lefkosia.    [Nioosia.] 
Xieninoa.     [Lenno.] 
Lerida.     JDerda.] 
Lethe.     [Ijetd.] 
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